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the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Presidential  succession, 
239  ;  Observations  on  a  "  Persuasive  to  Unity,"  by 
Joseph  Bancroft,  247 ;  Remarks  on  true  faith  as  a 
fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  255  ;  On  the  necessity  of 
dwelling  in  the  life  of  religion  for  the  right  perform- 
ance of  our  individual  duties,  263  ;  Notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting,  271  ;  On  the  ap- 
proach of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  279  ;  Notice 
of  the  proceedings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
287.  294  ;  Comments  on  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  304;  Observations  on  trials  which  consistent 
Friends  of  the  present  day  are  exposed  to,  from  fel- 
low members,  311 ;  Remarks  on  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  in  destroying  our  pleasures  in  worldly  objects, 
320  ;  Remarks  on  some  statements  published  in  Lon- 
don respecting  the  Society  of  Friends  in  ICngland, 
328;  On  the  necessity  of  the  faithful  maintenance  by 
Friends  of  their  distinguishing  testimonies,  336  ;  On 
the  stumbling  effect  upon  others  of  unfaithfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  professors  of  religion,  344  ;  Remarks  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  the  manifestations 
of  Divine  Grace  to  the  souls  of  men,  351  ;  On  the 
practical  exemplification  of  religion  in  every  day 
life,  367  ;  Remarks  on  the  late  removal  from  tlie 
church  militant  of  deeply  exercised  members,  367  ; 
Notice  of  the  proceedings  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
375  ;  Comments  on  recently  published  accounts  of 
Conferences  of  Friends  in  the  West,  376  ;  Remarks 
on  individual  and  parental  influence  and  responsi- 
bility, 383  ;  Remarks  on  enduring  suffering  on  behalf 
of  the  church,  392  ;  On  the  late  riotous  outbreaUs  in 
the  community,  400;  On  the  importance  of  submit- 
ting to  the  operations  of  Divine  Grace,  408  ;  Remarks 
on  some  of  the  promises  which  should  animate  the 
drooping  christian,  415. 


Edinburgh.    Notes  of  a  recent  visit  to,  242.  258.  277. 
Education.    On  the  value  of  a  practical,  46. 

of  women.    The  facilities  for  the  liberal,  moii; 

than  ample  for  the  present,  62. 
On  the  necessity  of  thoroughness  in  the,  of  wo 
men,  286. 

On  the  advantages  of,  in  the  common  pursuit ' 
of  life,  371. 

Edward  Thomas,  a  Scotch  naturalist.  Account  of,  317 

326.  332.  338.  345.  355. 
Egypt.    The  remains  of  an  ancient  king  of,  now  in  thi 

British  Museum,  182. 
Electric  light.    Notice  of  a  powerful,  196. 
Electricity.    Premature  explosions  of  blasts  probablj 

sometimes  due  to  397. 
Elephant.    Anecdote  of  the  patient  submission  of  an 
to  medical  treatment,  339.  1 
Eliot  John.    Brief  account  of,  99.  I 
Elkinton  Joseph.    Extract  from  a  letter  of,  141.  I 
Embezzler.   Comments  on  the  course  of  a  convicted,  46, 
Emlen  James.    Observations  on  the  character  of,  349. 
Emlen  Institution.    Appeal  on  behalf  of  the,  214. 
Employment  of  time.    Remarks  on  the  right,  349. 
Encouragement  to  the  traveller  Zionward,  379. 
England.   Letter  by  J.  W.  Forney  during  a  visit  to,  10 
Random  notes  of  travel  in,  154.  164.  189.  203 

211.  229,  322.  330.  353. 
Notice  of  an  old  Roman  pharos  at  Dover  in,  195 
Visit  to  the  remains  of  the  Roman  wall,  330. 
Ephesus.    Account  of  recent  explorations  on  the  site 

of  ancient,  185.  305. 
Epistle  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1740.  Extract! 
from,  13.  28. 
of  Charles  Marshall  to  Friends,  82. 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  its  members, 

1876,  1.  9. 
of  George  Fox,  and  comments,  74. 
of  the  Yearlv  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  in 

London,  1776,  85. 
of  true  christian  love  to  all  Friends  who  profess 
the  true  light,  by  George  Whitehead,  338.  346, 
Es'quimanx.  On  the  rights  of  property  among  the,  293. 
Estaugh  John.    Testimony  of  Friends  in  Tortola  con- 
cerning, 18. 

Etiquette  at  the  table.  Extract  entitled,  and  comments, 
44. 

Evans  Ellen.    Remarks  of,  in  reference  to  reading  the 

Bible  and  other  religious  books,  359. 
Evans  Jonathan.    The  religious  character  of,  287. 
Evans  William.    Extract  from,  on  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life,  103. 

Notice  by,  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Gibbons,  111. 

Remarks  by,  on  the  advantage  of  the  visits  ol 
rightly  concerned  Friends,  173. 

On  the  injurious  effects  to  Friends,  of  mingling 
in  political  associations,  260. 

Prospect  of,  in  reference  to  the  renewed  visita- 
tions of  Divine  Grace  to  the  young,  and  com- 
ments, 367. 

Remarks  of,  on  daily  learning  the  lesson  of 
dwelling  in  our  own  hearts  with  Christ,  379. 
Example  louder  than  precept.  Incident  in  illustration, 
42. 

Eye  strains.  On  headaches,  &c.,  caused  by  unsuspected,! 
39.  ! 

Fahrenheit.    Gabriel  Daniel.    Brief  notice  of,  267. 

Faith.   Extract  from  the  Episcopal  Recorder  on  true,  21 1 
Corruption  of  the  heart  to  be  subdued  by,  ISO.j 
True,  the  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  255. 
On  the  exercise  of,  in  the  education  of  children ' 
326. 

Remarks  on  the  prevalence  and  danger  of  a  false, 
man-made,  355. 
Faith  and  charity.    Narrative  entitled,  390. 
Faults.    Observations  on  correcting,  378.  , 
Farnsworth  Richard.    Extract  from,  172.  I 
Fertilizers.    Result  of  experiments  with  different,  in  | 
New  England,  289.  ,i 
Fiction.    Lament  of  a  young  Friend  on  the  injury  done  I 
by  reading,  158.  I 
Rea.sons  why  we  should  not  read,  175.  J 
Observations  on  the  large  number  of  works  of. 
taken  from  public  libraries,  and  its  demoraliz- 
ing effects,  225. 
The  favorable  results  of  excluding  works  of,  from 
a  public  library  in  Philada.,  364. 
"  Finish  thy  work,"  405. 

First  day  of  the  week.  Notice  of  the  large  proportion 
of  crimes  in  Germany  committed  on,  and  ol 
efforts  intended  to  promote  its  proper  observ- 
ance, 119. 

Extract  from  the  N.  York  Observer  upon  "  Th( 
Appeal  for  the  due  observance  of  the,"  181. 
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'  Fish  raising  in  the  United  States.    Notes  on,  3. 
Observations  on  the  habits  of  trout,  238. 
^'U  Fishermen.    The  perils  of  the  New  England,  231. 
Fleming's  prophetic  warning,  11. 
Florida.    On  the  climatology  of,  108. 

On  orange  culture  in,  292. 
Flowers.    On  drying,  to  preserve  their  colors,  114. 
Forests.    Eemarks  on  the  importance  of  planting,  86. 

The  destruction  of,  diminishes  the  rainfall,  115. 
Forgiveness  of  injuries,  a  christian  duty.    The,  126. 
"  i  r  Fothergill  John.    Eemarks  of,  on  a  succession  in  the 
ministry,  69. 
Comments  on  the  above,  71.  374. 
Fothergill  Samuel.    Extracts  from,  278. 
Letter  of,  286. 

Extract  from,  on  the  necessity  of  following  the 
Guide  closely,  407. 
Fountains  Abbey.    Description  of  a  visit  to,  211. 
Fox  George.    E"xtract  from  an  Epistle  of,  43. 
Epistle  of,  and  comments,  74. 
Eemarks  of,  on  perfection,  309. 
Epistle  of,  to  Friends  in  New  Jersey,  341. 
Epistle  of,  to  Friends  to  maintain  the  meetings 

of  women  Friends,  342. 
Epistle  of,  to  Friends  against  a  twofold  danger, 
378. 

Account  of  the  life  and  labors  of,  387.  393.  402. 
409. 

France.    Account  of  the  Bank  of,  63. 

Observations  on  the  habits  and  character  of  the 

peasantry  of,  142.  146.  153. 
Observations  on  the  feeling  entertained  towards 
each  other  by  political  parties  in,  285. 
Freedmen.    Eemarks  on  the  character  of,  as  laborers, 
in  Virginia,  70. 
Extracts  from  letters  in  reference  to  schools  for 

in  Virginia,  &c.,  181.  260. 
Appeal  on  behalf  of  the,  183. 
Eemarks  on  the  character  of  the,  262. 
Account  of  a  religious  vissit  among  the,  in  the 
Southern  States,  235.  244.  250.  259.  267.  273. 
281.  290. 

Eeport  of  "  Friends'  association  of  Philadelphia 
&c  ,  for  relief  of,"  334. 
Fretting.    Eemarks  on,  181. 

Friends.    Eeligious  communications  addressed  to,  2. 
36.  117.  126.  138.  175.  299. 
Eemarks  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Society 
of,  27.  35.  47.  90.  115.  222.  254.  258.  311.  358. 
391. 

Notice  of  the  proceedings  of  a  conference  of,  be- 
longing to  the  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  29. 
Examination  of  the  doctrines   and  fruits  of 
"  modified"  Quakerism  and  those  of  the  early, 
27. 

Eemarks  on  the  object  for  which  Friends  as  a 

body  were  raised  up,  35. 
Objections  of,  to  "Bible"  schools,  singing  in 

places  of  worship,  &c.,  1. 
The  doctrine  of,  in  reference  to  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, 9. 

Encouragement  to,  2.  172.  174. 
On  the  younger  members  of  the  Society  of,  55. 
Hymn  singing  in  meetings  for  worship,  an  inno- 
vation upon  the  testimonies  of,  258. 
On  resignations  of  membership  in  the  Society 
of,  21. 

On  the  importance  of  the  faithful  maintenance 
by,  of  theii-  testimony  against  a  hired  minis- 
try, 46. 

The  doctrine  of,  in  regard  to  public  worship,  45. 
Notice  of  the  trials  of  early,  respecting  oath- 
taking,  59. 

On  the  injurious  effects  of  the  joining  of,  with 

other  religious  professors,  118. 
Eemarks  on  late  Conferences  among,  29.  47.  54. 

64.  376.  404. 
Notice  of  the  imprisonment  of  a  professor  with, 

in  France,  for  his  testimony  against  war,  77. 
Observations  of  Samuel  Fothergill  upon  the 

peculiar  testimonies  of,  307. 
Eemarks  on  the  character  of  the  doctrines  of,  47. 
The  system  of  an  ordained  ministry  incompatible 

with  the  views  of,  102. 
Eemarks  on  inconsistencies  in  professed  minis- 
ters among,  126. 
Observations  of  George  Dillwyn  upon  the  testi- 
monies and  discipline  of,  134. 
Eecords  of  the  efforts  of  the  early,  to  maintain 

their  testimony  to  plainness  of  dress,  156. 
Eemarks  on  the  duty  of,  to  restrain  their  chil- 
dren, 157. 

On  the  doctrines  of,  respecting  baptism  and  the 
supper,  167. 


Testimony  of  Charles  Marshall  respecting  the 
character  and  practices  of  the  early  Friends, 
175. 

Notice  of  a  manuscript  record  of  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  early,  in  holding  their  re- 
ligious meetings,  197.  206. 
Eemarks  upon  recent  innovations  upon  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  of,  222.  229.  406. 
Notice  of  some  of  the  trials  of,  in  Philadelphia 

during  the  Eevolutiouary  war,  241. 
Testimonies  to  the  coming  of  a  brighter  day  for 

the  Society  of,  254. 
The  injurious  effects  to,  of  mingling  in  political 

associations,  260. 
Eemarks  of  Eichard  Jordan,  in  1826,  in  refer- 
ence to  degeneracy  among,  276.  . 
Observations  of  one,  not  a  member,  upon  the 

present  state  of  the  Society  of,  286. 
Observations  on  the  place  of  execution  of,  in 

Boston  in  early  times,  and  comments,  310. 
On  the  obligation  of,  to  attend  their  religious 
meetings,  notwithstanding  discouragements, 

On  the  blessings  of  true  love  among,  to  the  bo- 

ciety  of,  322 
Eemarks  on  the  danger  of  the  joining  of,  with 

benevolent  associations,  323. 
Comments  on  the  degeneracy  in  the  Society  of, 

in  England,  327. 
Eemarks  on  the  above,  328. 
On  the  obligation  of,  to  maintain  their  distin- 
guishing testimonies,  336. 
Exhortation  of  George  Fox  to,  to  maintain  the 

meetings  of  women  Friends,  342. 
Epistle  of  George  Whitehead  to,  338.  346.  _ 
Eemarks  on  the  doctrine  of  the  universality  of 

Divine  Grace  as  professed  by,  351. 
Advice  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  1877, 
to,  354.  „ 
On  the  views  of,  in  regard  to  the  sacraments, 

361-  ^ 
Testimonies  issued  by  Conferences  of,  in  the  west, 
respecting  innovations  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, 365.  369. 
Epistle  of  George  Fox  to,  concerning  a  twofold 
danger,  378. 

Observations  on  the  use  of  the  Society  of,  38b, 
393.  402.  409. 
Frosty  mines  in  Colorado.    Notice  of,  61. 
Fruit.    On  the  supply  of  tropical,  to  northern  markets. 

Funerals.    Extravagant,  discountenanced  by  an  officer 

of  the  law,  412. 
Furness  Abbey.  Notes  of  a  visit  to,  and  on  the  history 
of,  388. 


Haworth  James.     Testimony  of  Marsden  Monthly 

Meeting  concerning,  226. 
Hawthornden.    Notice  of  a  visit  to,  265. 
Health.    On  the  value  of  grapes  as  food,  21. 

On  headaches  and  affections  of  the  brain  caused 

by  eye  strains,  39. 
Cheerfulness  at  the  table  important  to  good,  44. 
An  useful  application  to  chapped  hands,  180. 
On  the  habits  of  sleep  conducive  to,  183. 
The  use  of  cast  iron  stoves  injurious  to,  275. 
On  the  treatment  of  persons  who  have  swallowed 

poisons,  309. 
Hints  for  the  sick  room,  349. 
On  the  value  of,  and  the  necessity  of  making 
sacrifices  for,  415. 
Healy  Christopher.    Anecdote  of,  and  comments,  405. 
Heart.    On  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human,  299. 
Highlands  of  Scotland.    Notes  of  a  tourist  among  the, 
290.  297. 

Hill  Hannah.    Brief  account  of,  77. 
Holland.    Notes  of  travel  in,  389. 
Holy  Scriptures.    Eemarks  of  Geo.  Whitehead  on  the 
benefit  of  the  frequent  perusal  of  the,  187. 
A  blessing  received  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the,  303. 

Illustrations  of  narrative  portions  of  the,  238. 

351. 411.  . 
Notices  of  the  changed  meaning  of  certain  words 

in  the  present  version  of  the,  322.  331.  340_. 
The,  not  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
351. 

The,  not  read  in  meetings  for  worship  by  the 
early  Friends,  391. 
Holy  Spirit.    The  immediate  teaching  of,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  gospel  worship  and  ministry,  28. 
Home.    Eemarks  on  the  happiness  of  a,  where  love 

reigns  supreme,  246. 
Hooper  John.  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Brief  account  of, 
97.  105.  113. 

Horses.    The  value  of  the  Arabian,  in  Algeria,  78. 

The  proper  method  of  protecting,  from  sun- 
stroke, 335. 

Howgill  Francis.    Notice  of  the  life  and  religious 

character  of,  386. 
Hymn  singing  in  congregational  worship.  Objections 

of  Friends  to,  258. 
Hugh  Ellis.    Biographical  sketch  of,  with  comments, 
220. 

Hurry  and  haste.  Eemarks  on  avoiding,  215. 


Georgia.    Notice  of  the  present  condition  of,  306.  343. 

Observations  on  agriculture  in,  343. 
Germany.    Notice  of  a  diminution  of  the  number  of 

students  of  theology  in,  100. 
Gibbons  Hannah.    Extracts  from  the  memoranda  ot, 
274. 

Gibbons  Joseph.    Dying  expressions  of.  111. 
"  Giving  in."    Eemarks  on,  255. 
Glasgow.    Notes  of  a  recent  visit  to,  297. 
Gloves.    Notes  on  the  manufacture  of  kid,  342. 
Golden  cord  of  love.    The,  51. 
Goodness  of  the  seasonable  word.    The,  141. 
Goose.  Anecdotes  of  intelligence  and  affection  in  a,  212. 
Gospel  power.    Essay  entitled,  138. 
Gospel  light.    Essay  entitled,  234. 
Gospel  a  Power— not  merely  a  record  claiming  assent. 

The,  261.  266.  278.  302. 
Grapes  as  food.    On  the  value  of,  21. 
Grs  sshoppers.  An  unsuccessful  attack  upon,  by  French 
troops,  78. 

Great  Britain.    On  the  present  depression  of  trade  in, 

and  its  cure,  61. 
Grubb,  Sarah  [L.]     Extract  from,  on  the  results  ol 
disobedience  to  duty,  31. 
Extracts  from,  on  the  state  of  Society,  and  com- 


Hallett's  Point  Eeef,  New  York.  Account  of  the  re- 
cent blasting  operations  at,  59.  67.  74. 

Happy  man.    The  life  of  the,  375. 

Harris  Mary.  Brief  account  of  the  submission  of,  to 
the  visitations  of  Divine  Grace,  and  comments,  377. 

Hat  honor.  Eemarks  of  Wm.  Penn  on  refusing  to 
give,  412. 

Hawkhurst  Martha.  Eemark  of,  in  reference  to  min- 
istry, 151. 

"  He  that  watereth,  shall  be  watered  himself."  Incident 
entitled,  303. 


Iceland.    Notice  of  high  mental  cultivation  of  the 
people  of,  323. 
On  the  service  performed  by,  to  the  climate  of 

Europe,  359. 
Account  of  the  physical  features  of,  378. 
Immediate  revelation.    Eemarkable  instance  of,  148. 
India.    Description  of  the  scene  of  the  late  cyclone  in, 
157. 

Notice  of  damage  by  the  late  cyclone  to  ship- 
ping, 173. 

Account  of  a  visit  by  Wm.  H.  Seward  to  the 

Maharajah  of  Putteeala  in,  193.  201.  209. 
Observations  on  the  victory  of  peace  in,  by  the 
British  Government,  372. 
Indians.    Eemonstrance  upon  the  injustice  of  the  pre- 
sent war  against  the  Sioux,  6. 
Eemarks  on  the  character  of  the  whites,  as 

viewed  by,  100. 
Eeport  of  Commissioners  lately  appointed  to 

treat  with  the  Sioux,  171. 
Notice  of  the  Shinecock,  190. 
in  the  Indian  Territory.    On  the  state  of  the, 
221. 

Extracts  from  a  report  of  the  chief  clerk  of 
office  of  Indian  affairs  at  Washington  on  the 
condition  of  the,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  245. 
Eeport  of  the  committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meetirtg  for  the  improvement  of  the,  341. 
Indian  aid  association.    Notice  of  the  proceedings  of 

the  eighth  atmual  meeting  of,  301. 
Infidel.    Eemarks  of  a,  on  his  death-bed,  42. 
Influence.    Eemarks  on  individual,  12. 
Insane.    Observations  on  the  practical  result  of  kind- 
ness in  the  treatment  of  the,  57. 
Insect  powders.    Notes  on  the  composition  of,  3. 
Intemperance.    "  What  the  first  saloon  cost,"  12. 

Statistics  of  the  amount  of  ardent  spirits  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain,  61. 
A  liquor-seller  rebuked,  78. 
Experience  of  a  physician  on  the  danger  of  pre- 
scribing alcoholic  liquids,  123. 
Crime  largely  due  to,  148. 
Statistics  in  reference  to,  in  the  United  States, 
151. 
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Intemperance.  The  pecuniary  benefit  to  Maine,  by  the 
prohibition  of  liquors,  157. 

The  liquor  license  law  the  strongest  obstacle  to 
reforming  the  abuses  of,  168. 

Anecdote  in  reference  to,  211. 

Illustration  that  education  is  not  of  itself  a  pre- 
ventive of,  24(5. 

Notice  of  the  feeling  against,  in  Texas,  by  the 
adoption  of  "  local  option"  law,  303. 

Statistics  of  the  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  Phila- 
delphia, 319. 

International  Law  Conference.    Notice  of  the  object 

and  proposed  proceedings  of,  36 
"  Is  father  on  deck."    Anecdote  of  the  confidence  of  a 

child,  entitled,  10.3. 

Japan.    Notice  of  the  decline  of  Buddhism  in,  10. 

Account  of  a  visit  by  Wm.  H.  Seward  to  the 
Mikado  of,  130.  137. 
Japanese  paper.    On  the  manufacture  of,  3. 

persimmon.  On  the  cultivation  of  in  California, 
356. 

husbandry.    Notes  on,  375. 
Jews.    Notice  of  the  removal  of  large  numbers  of,  •to 

Palestine,  103. 
Journey.    Eemarks  on  the  getting  ready  for  a,  and  the 

common  neglect  of  preparing  for  eternity,  293. 

Keep  in  the  cross  and  purity  will  grow,  172. 
"  Keeping  up  appearances."    Remarks  on,  79. 
Kennard  William.    Letter  of,  301. 
Kerosene  oil.    On  the  great  danger  of  using,  60, 
Keyser  Abraham.    Testimony  of,  in  favor  of  the  at- 
tendance of  week-day  meetings,  279. 
Kilauea.    Description  of  a  visit  to  the  crater  of,  109. 
Kind  word.    Incident  entitled,  a,  108. 

Labor.    On  the  necessity  of,  70. 

"  Lake  District"  of  England.  Notes  of  a  recent  visit 
to,  353. 

Lake  Fucino.    Notice  of  the  recent  draining  of,  218. 
I^amley  Mary.    Account  of  the  dying  testimonies  of, 

and  comments,  174.  178. 
Lapland.    Description  of  scenery  in,  during  summer, 

337. 

"  Let  us  labor,  therefore,  to  enter  into  that  rest."  Ob- 
servations entitled,  300. 
Letter  of  John  Thorp,  61. 

John  Barclay,  98.  414. 

of  one  not  a  Friend  on  the  necessity  of  plainness 
of  dress,  102. 

Richard  Shackleton.  Extracts  from  with  com- 
ments, 106.  114.  130.  149.  165.  170.  182.  194. 
219.  243.  250. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  141. 

William  Penn  to  his  wife  and  children,  204.  210. 

Asenath  Clark,  and  comments,  253. 

Samuel  Fothergill,  286.  307. 

William  .Kennard,  301. 

Piiilip  Price,  .366.  399. 

Hannah  Price,  366. 

Hannah  Cathrall,  366. 

Rachel  Price,  399. 

Susan  Lightfoot,  404. 

Thomas  Kite,  404. 
Libraries  Pul)lic  in  the  United  States.    Notice  of  the 
number,  size,  character,  &c.,  213. 

Observations  on  Hystems  of  cataloguing  in,  217. 

On  the  large  proportion  of  works  of  fiction  in, 
and  their  demoralizing  effects,  225. 

On  the  injury  caused  by  works  of  fiction  in,  and 
the  duty  of  discountenancing  it,  364. 
Library  of  free  reading  room,  Germantown,  Philada. 

Report  of  committee  in  charge  of  Friends',  373. 
Lighthouse.    Notice  of  an  old  Roman,  at  Dover,  Eng- 
land, 19.5. 

Powerful  electric  light  used  in  an,  in  England, 
196. 

Life.  Remarks  on  the  goodncs.s  of  the  Lord  in  destroy- 
ing tlie  pleasures  of  this,  320. 

Ijife  saving  Hervi<.'e  of  the  United  States.  Account  of, 
3111. 

Lincoln  Abraliani.    A  reminiscence  of,  92. 
I/langollen."    .Vrcoimt  of  the  "  ladles  of,  177. 
Locusts  and  wild  honey.    Observations  on  the  use  of, 

as  food  in  Africa,  238. 
Longevity  of  one  million  lives  in  England.  Statistics 

of  the  probable,  .380. 
Longevity  of  the  Africans.    Note.s  on,  385. 
Love.   Extracts  on  the  powerful  influence  of  Christian, 
51. 

Remarks  on,  63. 

On  the  sweet  influences  of  gospel,  150. 
The  happines.<»  of  home  dependent  on,  246. 


Love.    On  family  and  brotherly,  322. 
Lumbermen's  camp.   Description  of  the  mode  of  living 
in  a,  239. 

Maelstrom.    Account  of  it,  as  it  is,  30. 

Manner.  Remarks  on  the  value  of  a  pleasant,  in  social 
intercourse,  358.  386. 

Marriage.    Advice  in  regard  to,  141. 

Marriages. — Isaac  Sharpless  to  Lydia  T.  Cope,  24  ; 
William  C.  Malone  to  Mary  A.  Downing,  24;  John 
M.  Sheppard  to  Catharine  Whitacre,  72  ;  Henry  W. 
Satterthwaite  to  Lucy  Sharpless,  88 ;  Joseph  B.  Wray 
to  Hannah  B.  Kite,  104 ;  George  E.  Pim  to  Jane  E. 
Masters,  144;  Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worlhington  to  Sarah 
Collins,  168  ;  Abel  Walker  to  Hannah  L.  French, 
184  ;  T.  Clarkson  Eldridge  to  Elizabeth  Bonsall,  184; 
Oliver  S.  Negus  to  Deborah  Steer,  200;  Thomas 
Scattergood,  Jr.  to  Phebe  Anna  Kinsey,  232;  Albert 
Webster  to  Anna  S.  Dutton,  232  ;  Joseph  H.  Haines 
to  Anna  Wills,  392  ;  Clayton  Haines  to  Lydia  B. 
McGrew,  392. 

Marshall  Charles.    Epistle  of,  to  Friends,  82. 

Remarks  of,  on  the  effects  of  Divine  visitation 
upon  the  minds  of  himself  and  others  of  the 
earlv  Friends,  175. 

"  Mary's  little  lamb."    The  "true  story"  of,  50. 

Marshall  Christopher.  Extracts  from  a  diary  of,  from 
1774  to  1781,  and  comments,  233.  241. 

Melrose  abbey.    Notes  of  a  visit  to,  229. 

Meekness  and  forbearance.    On  the  efficacy  of,  86. 

Meeting  etiquette.   Communication  entitled,  116. 

Meeting  for  worship  at  Media,  Penna.  Notice  of  the 
opening  of  a,  155. 

Memory.    How  to  cure  a  bad,  98. 

Mennonites  in  Lancaster  Co.,  l?a.  Notice  of  a  religious 

visit  among,  362. 
Meteor.    Description  of  a  remarkable,  164.  180. 
Meteors.    The  earth  believed  to  be  receiving  showers 

of,  284. 

Meteorites.    Notices  of  some  remarkable,  in  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition,  27. 
The  origin  of,  ascribed  to  eruptions  on  the  sun, 
92. 

Midian.    On  recent  discoveries  in  the  land  of,  411. 
Mine.    Account  of  the  rescue  of  several  men  im- 
prisoned in  a  Welsh  coal,  317. 
Mines.    Premature  explosions  of  blasts  in,  probably 

sometimes  due  to  electricity,  397. 
Mineral  resources  of  the  Pacific  States,  as  shown  in  the 

Centennial  Exhibition,  45. 
Ministry.    Remarks  on  the  great  obstacle,  a  man  made 
and  paid,  has  been  to  the  professing  church,  46. 
Recommendation  to  observe  the  stopping  point 

in  the  exercise  of  the,  39. 
The  blessing  of  Divine  guidance  in  the  work  of 
the,  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  preachers 
of  other  denominations,  38.  63. 
Observations  of  Daniel  Wheeler  on  the  prejudi- 
cial effects  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the  pay- 
ment of  money  in  connection  with,  68. 
Remarks  on  a  succession  in  the,  69.  71. 
On  the  importance  of  a  faithful  maintenance  of 
the  testimonies  of  Friends  in  reference  to,  101. 
The  system  of  an  ordained,  incompatible  with 

the  views  of  Friends,  102. 
Tender  counsel  to  a  Friend  engaged  in  the,  250. 
of  George  Withy.    Incidents  in  the,  262. 
Advice  of  George  Fox  to  Friends  in  the,  and 

comments,  263. 
Remarks  on  the  necessity  of  patient  waiting  for 
Divine  authority  to  .speak  in  the  exercise  of 
the,  372. 

Observation  of  Samuel  Bettle  on  passing  through 
humiliating  exercises  previously  to  engaging 
in  the  work  of  the,  302. 

Illustration  of  Divine  guidance  in  the  experi- 
ence of  John  Churchman,  413. 
Mint.    Notice  of  the  testing  of  the  coinage  in  the 
London,  20. 

Account  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States, 
in  Philadelphia,  396. 
Mississippi.    Description  of  the,  at  high  water,  237. 

Notice  of  a  difference  in  the  climate  and  pro- 
durtiveness  of  the  two  banks  of  the,  360. 
Missouri.    Notice  of  the  mineral  resources  of,  370. 
"Molly  Maguire"  trials.    Account  of  the,  124. 
Monasteries.    Account  of  the  suppression  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 388. 

Morality  not  to  be  depended  on  for  salvation,  82. 
More  Hannah.    Extract  from,  and  comments,  398. 
"  Most  fragrant  on  poor  soil."    Reflections  entitled,  6. 
Moimt  Mitchell,  N.  C.  Description  of  an  ascent  of,  329. 
Wa.shington.    Description  of  an  ascent  of,  by 
railroad,  347. 


Moxam  Septimus.    Extract  from  the  diary  of,  upoi 

pertbrmance  of  silent  worship,  34. 
Music.    John  Thorp's  indulgence  in,  reproved,  67. 

Ruth  Anna  Rutter  required  to  abstain  from  iaj 
dulging  in,  140. 
Myths.    The  age  of,  still  here,  29. 
My  little  gentlemen.    Extract  entitled,  403. 

Names.    Remarks  on  publishing,  in  reports,  and  peri- 
odicals, 22. 

Natural  History.— The  Coney  of  Palestine,  2;  TheS 
Bobolink,  51 ;  The  Sticklebacks,  107  ;  The  Cat-bird,! 
299  ;  The  Turn-stone,  309  ;  The  Humming-bird,  324;| 
Crows,  345  ;  Bats,  356;  The  Buffalo  moth,  364;  Pen-| 
guins,  397  ;  Birds  of  paradise,  398  ;  Albatrosses,  398. 

Naworth  Castle.    Description  of  a  visit  to,  330. 

"  Nervous"  man.    Description  of  a,  294. 

Nevada.    The  process  of  treating  silver  ores  in,  25. 

New  Castle,  Eng.    Notes  of  a  visit  to,  229. 

New  Guinea.  Recent  observations  on  the  people  of,  398. 

New  Jersey.  Statistics  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of,  35. 
Account  of  the  system  for  saving  life  from  wrecks  I 
on  the  coast  of,  319. 

Nicotine.  Notice  of  the  seizure  of,  by  Custom  House  I 
officials  in  London  to  prevent  frauds,  220.  . 

Nile.  Capt.  Speke  believed  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the] 
true  source  of  the,  38. 

"  No  cross  No  crown."  Extract  from,  on  the  penalty  j 
of  disobedience  to  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  254. 

Noble  conduct  in  humble  life.   Anecdote  entitled,  2.37. 

North  Carolina.   Notice  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  of  western,  367. 

Notes  of  a  Southern  visit,  235.  244.  250.  259.  267.  273. 
281.  290. 

Norway.    Notes  of  a  visit  to  Hammerfest,  337. 

Midnight  off  the  coast  of,  350. 
Norwegian  family.    A  visit  to  the  house  of  a,  356. 

Oath.    Account  by  Thomas  Story  of  his  exercise  of 

mind  on  declining  to  take  a  judicial,  313. 
Obedience.    The  want  of,  to  manifested  duty,  the  reason 
why  some  are  not  chosen,  31. 
On  the  great  advantage  of  implicit,  to  the  Divine 
will,  244. 

Obey  the  Captain.    Essay  entitled,  206. 

Occupation.    The  value  of,  tested,  69. 

"  Only  a  pin."    Illustration  of  the  effects  of  evil  asso- 
ciates, entitled,  76. 

Opium  trade.     Extracts  from  addresses  of  Chinese 
Christians  against  the,  43. 
den.    Description  of  a,  in  San  Francisco,  292. 

Orange  culture  in  Florida.    Notice  of,  292. 

Oregon.   Notice  of  the  pre.sent  population  and  improve- 
ment of,  372. 

Our  children.    Remarks  on  the  duty  of  parents,  en- 
titled, 157. 

Paine  Thomas.    The  death-bed  of,  55. 
Palestine.    Correction  of  a  statement  respecting  the 

Jewish  settlement  of,  414. 
Paper.    On  the  manufacture  of,  in  Japan,  3. 

On  the  use  of  the  desert  palm  for  the  manufac- 
ture of,  349. 

The  application  of,  to  sheathing  ships'  bottoms, 
359. 

Peasant  life  in  Burgundy.    Notice  of,  142.  146.  153. 
Penington  Isaac.    Extracts  from,  276. 

Concerning  the  principle  and  way  of  life  by,  298. 
Penn  William.    Letter  of,  to  his  wife  and  children  on 
leaving  England  in  1682,  204.  210. 
On  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  the  light  of 

Jesus  in  the  .soul,  254. 
Extract  from,  on  self-denial,  263. 
Extract  from,  on  man's  efforts  in  religion  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  299. 
Extract  from,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  every  man,  328. 
Tradition  of  the  Mennonites  in  Lancaster  Co., 

Pa.,  respecting,  362. 
Remarks  of,  on  refusing  to  give  hat  honor,  412. 
Penn.sylvania.    Anecdote  of  the  hardshijis  encountered 

by  the  first  settlers  in,  357. 
Philadelphia.    Statistics  of  the  extent  and  cost  of  the 

liquor  traffic  in,  319. 
Phosphorescence  of  the  sea.    On  the  origin  of  the,  101. 
I'hvsician's  storv  on  tlie  danger  of  prescribing  alcoholic 

liquids.    A,  123. 
Plants.  Instructions  on  drying,  for  the  herbarium,  114. 

Experiments  upon  the  sleep  of,  134. 
Plants.  —  influence  of  ammonia  upon  the  colors  of 
flowers,  3  ;  The  squill,  78  ;  The  date  palm,  78  ;  Nostoe 
cnrneum,  98;  Botanical  notes  on  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition, 117  ;  The  big  trees  of  California,  143;  The 
.Japanese  persimmon,  356. 
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Up  Poetry. — Original. — My  Childhood's  Home,  397. 

Poetry. — Selected. — All  things  perish  save  virtue,  4  ; 
Abide  with  me,  Si ;  The  illustrated  Bible,  69  ;  Come 

ij  to  me,  12;  Christ  our  portion,  61 ;  The  close  of  the 
year,  ISO;  Cumbered  about  much  serving,  244; 
Eternal  Beam  of  Light  divine,  76  ;  Evening  sorrow, 
100 ;  A  Friends'  meeting  in  the  country,  53  ;  For- 
givene-ss,  116  ;  Finish  thy  work,  405  ;  The  family  in 

){i  heaven  and  earth,  372  ;  God  in  nature,  157  ;  The 
Golden  sunset,  196 ;  The  Golden  mile-stone,  300 ; 

H     God  in  the  storm,  316 ;  Hopes,  12  ;  Helping  the 

i[,  birds,  20 ;  How  I  live,  28  ;  Hazel  Blossoms,  108  ; 
Home,  157  ;  A  hundred  years  to  come,  292 ;  Have 
feith  and  trust,  324;  The  Heavenly  land,  332; 
Hereafter,  332  ;  Hymn  of  the  Dunkers,  349  ;  Hymn, 
380 ;  "  He  leadeth  me,"  412 ;  I  own  no  lands,  &c., 
116  ;  Just  as  Thou  wilt,  205  ;  Look  up,  4 ;  The  Little 
Flock,  228  ;  Lines  of  Pierre  Corneille,  36  ;  Lines, 
69. 167.  220  ;  Lines  to  her  granddaughter,  213  ;  "  Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead,"  220  ;  Living  Flowers, 
300;  My  Darlings,  133;  "Mark  the  soft-falling 
snow,"  172  ;  A  mite  song,  236  ;  To  the  Memory  of 
George  Dillwyn,  388  ;  Nothing  and  something,  20 ; 
Our  first  grey  hair,  188  ;  The  Peace  of  God,  141 ; 
Preventing  mercies,  260;  Patience,  412;  Retrospect, 
172  ;  Stillness,  44  ;  Sowing  and  reaping,  44  ;  The  spell 
of  love,  76  ;  The  sheltered  plant,  92  ;  The  sleep  of  the 

iIj     beloved,  148  ;  Success,  196  ;  Submission,  253.  364  ; 

i-i  Strength  for  to-day,  309 ;  Set  your  affections  on 
things  above,  31 6  ;  A  teacher's  care,  36;  Thankful 
remembrances,  164  ;  The  Tongue  instructed,  236  ;  A 
Thanksgiving,  284;  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  356; 
Wait  on  the  Lord,  253 ;  Which  loved  best  ?  284  ;  A 

'      Waterfall,  292. 

Poisons.    On  the  treatment  of  persons  who  haye  swal- 
lowed, 309. 

Poor.    On  recognizing  the  worth  of  the  religious,  411. 
Population  of  the  earth.    Statistics  of,  94.  410. 
I  Potash.    Experiments  in  the  value  of,  to  soils,  as  a 
'     fertilizer,  289. 
Pottery.    Notes  on  the  manufacture  of,  in  England,  10. 
Prayer.    Observations  in  reference  to  the  use  of  words 
m  I  239. 

Notice  of  the,  of  one  of  the  reformers,  310. 
The  gift  of  speech,  and  the  spirit  of,  very  dif- 
ferent, 330. 
^  Answer  to,  390. 

Prayers  for  the  destitute.    Substantial  relief  oflPered  in- 
stead of,  100. 

*  Price  Philip.  Notice  of  the  life  and  religious  exercises 

of,  357.  381. 
Letters  of,  366.  399. 

Notice  of  an  improved  method  of  agriculture 

*  pursued  by,  373. 

Price  Philip  and  Rachel.  Notice  of  the  services  of,  as 
°'  Superintendents  of  Westtown  Boarding  School, 

390. 

Notice  of  the  life  and  religious  labors  of,  390, 
399.  410. 

^rofanity  rebuked  and  corrected,  303. 
Prophecy  of  Archbishop  Usher.    The,  and  comments, 
181. 

Providence.    On  slandering,  70. 

On  dependence  upon  Divine,  111. 
1        On  the  preciousness  of  a  belief  in  a  superintend- 
ing, 279. 

Queries  on  a  practical  belief  in,  309. 
,   Providential  incident  in  the  ministry  of  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon,  38. 

"  deliverance  from  probable  shipwreck,  316. 

,  Putty.    Method  of  removing  dry,  91. 

Quakers  and  Quakerism.    Extracts  from  an  essay  en- 
titled, with  comments,  17.  25.  33.  41.  49.  57. 
''   S^neries  for  individual  consideration,  79. 

Quicksilver.  On  the  productiveness  of  the  California 
,  mines  of,  403.  _ 

■<  Sailway  travelling.  Illustration  of  the  danger  of  Eng- 
,      lish,  279. 

;■  Railways.    Notice  of  a  station  indicator  for,  372. 

^   Rainfall.    Notice  of  a  coincidence  between  the  amount 

of,  and  occurrence  of  sun-spots,  84. 
■  ESects  of  destroying  forests  upon  the,  115. 

Elandom  notes  of  travel  in  FIngland,  Wales  and  Scot- 
land, Ac,  1.54.  164.  172.  177.  189.  203.  211.  229.  242. 
257.  265.  277.  290.  297.  .308.  321.  330.  353.  388.  409. 
Reading.    On  the  dissipating  effects  on  the  mind  of 

desultory,  75. 
Reading  meetings  among  Friends.    On,  92. 
Elegeneration.   Experience  of  Thomas  Story  in  relation 

to,  the  work  of,  147. 
Religion  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  God,  117. 
a  practical  work,  118. 


Religion.  Observations  on  the  practical  experience  of 
the  work  of,  215. 

We  may  be  clear  in  the  head,  yet  deceived  in 
the  heart  in  reference  to,  219. 

On  the  state  of  vital,  in  continental  Europe,  222. 

Observation  of  a  humble  Christian  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  his,  285. 

Remarks  of  Richard  Shackleton  on  his  experi- 
ence of  the  work  of,  293. 

Observations  of  Isaac  Penington  on  the  work  of, 
298. 

The  work  of,  consists  in  co-operating  with  the 
leaven  of  Divine  grace  in  the  soul,  398. 
Religious  belief.    Remarks  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
upon  the  blessings  of,  115. 
labors.    Observations  on  the  necessity  of  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  effectual,  195. 
Religious  Society.    Remarks  on  the  loss  sustained  by, 

perhaps  insensibly,  340. 
Reproductive  force.    Remarks  on,  as  affecting  charac- 
ter, 12. 

Report  of  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends,  for  1877,  270. 

of  the  Committee  having  charge  of  Westtown 
Boarding  School,  325. 

of  "  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia,  &c., 
for  relief  of  colored  freedmen,"  334. 

of  the  Book  Committee  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings of  Philada.  Yearly  Meeting,  335. 

of  the  committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians,  341. 

of  the  committee  in  charge  of  Friends'  Free 
Reading  Room  and  Library,  Germantown, 
373. 

Reynolds  Richard.    Extracts  from,  222.  242. 
Rich  without  money,  52. 

Rich  man.  Account  of  the  remorse  on  his  death-bed 
of  a,  77. 

Riches.    Remarks  on  the  effects  of,  in  obstructing 

spiritual  growth,  182. 
Ritualistic  observances.    On  the  danger  of,  294. 
Roslin.    Notice  of  a  visit  to,  265. 

Roman  Catholics.  Notice  of  the  transference  of  a  con- 
gregation of,  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  316. 

Rose.    On  the  production  of  attar  of,  in  Turkey,  380. 

Rotterdam.    Notes  of  a  recent  visit  to,  389. 

Ruskin  John.    Extract  from,  182. 

Rutherford.  Remarks  of,  on  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ, 
19L 

Rutter  Ruth  Anna.  Some  account  of  the  convincement 
of,  133.  139^  145.  ' 

"  Sacraments."  The  views  of  Friends  in  regard  to  the, 
361. 

Salmon.  On  the  supply  and  preparation  of  the,  for 
market,  83. 

Sands  David.    Account  of  the  last  days  of,  110. 

Remarkable  instance  of  immediate  revelation  to, 
148. 

Savannah.  Notice  of  the  present  improving  condition 
of,  306. 

Saving  money.    Observations  on,  79. 
Schools.    New  Jersey  Reform.    Notice  of  reports  of, 
for  1876,  261. 

Schools.  Remarks  on  frivolous  instruction  in  com- 
mon, 18. 

On  the  injurious  influence  of  the  habit  of  fault- 
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jJln  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  to  its  Members. 
Impressed  with  the  serious  evils  resulting  from 
i  [j  ^6  present  unsettled  and  disunited  condition  of 
jija  pur  religioiis  Society,  and  painfully  convinced 
that  the  innovations  made  on  the  doctrines  and 
li  testimonies  held  by  Friends  ever  since  they  were 
,  gathered  to  be  a  distinct  people,  have  not  only 
broken  up  the  harmony  that  once  existed  through- 
,2;  put  the  body,  but  that  they  are  also  leading 
"  those  who  adopt  them  away  from  the  Scriptural, 
self-denying  religion  promulgated  by  our  fore- 
others,  and  assimilating  them  to  the  more  out- 
,j  |Ward  belief  and  practices  of  other  professors,  we 
are  concerned  once  more  to  address  our  fellow- 
members.    It  is  our  earnest  desire  not  to  fall 
short  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  so  far  as 
"■■^we  may  be  enabled,  to  guard  them  from  the 
^"jdangers  which  abound,  and  to  induce  them,  by 
living  up  to  the  requirements  of  our  holy  re- 
re  I  ligion,  to  build  upon  Christ  Jesus,  the  Rock  of 
ages  and  foundation  of  many  generations. 

In  the  Address  issued  by  our  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1868,  some  of  the  more  important  doctrines 
and  testimonies  held  by  Friends  are  set  forth, 
and  several  of  the  perversions  of  and  innovations 
upon  them  that  have  crept  into  the  Society  of 
.latter  time,  are  pointed  out  and  testified  against. 

this  document  we  would  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  members,  without  reiterating  what 
was  then  said  respecting  those  innovations,  nor 
the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  relation 
to  their  existence  and  spread.  But  we  may  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  other  and  more 
mature  fruits,  springing  from  the  same  root  as 
was  then  warned  against,  have  been  and  still  are 
being  produced. 

The  fear  then  tenderly  expressed  relative  to 
the  character  of  many  of  what  are  called  Bible 
schools,  and  their  ten(fency  to  foster  undue  ac- 
tivity in  things  supposed  to  belong  to  the  know- 
ledge and  spread  of  the  gospel,  has  been  con- 
firmed and  increased  by  the  conviction,  that 
while  the  teaching  and  study  thus  pursued,  irre- 
spective of  the  unfoldings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
often  lead  to  a  knowledge  that  puffeth  up  rather 
than  edifieth,  this  has  induced  some  to  introduce 
into  our  meetings  for  worship  that  which  they 
have  thus  attained,  under  the  character  of  gos- 
pel ministry,  and  that  this  source  of  spiritual 
■weakness  is  often  painfully  apparent. 

The  appointment  of  meetings  specially  for 
vocal  prayer,  predetermining  in  some  cases  what 
■  is  to  be  prayed  for ;  the  inducements  held  out,  at 


times,  in  these  and  other  meetings,  to  engage  in- 
dividuals, or  even  the  whole  company,  to  go  on 
their  knees  and  utter  supplications,  also  encour- 
aging them  to  make  what  is  termed  open  confes- 
sion and  consecration,  or  to  recite  their  religious 
experiences ;  however  they  may  be  plead  for  as 
being  practised  among  some  other  religious  So- 
cieties, we  are  persuaded  are  fitted  to  awaken 
mere  emotional  excitement,  rather  than  that 
deep,  heartfelt,  spiritual  exercise  which  we  be- 
lieve an  essential  qualification  for  such  engage- 
ments, and  which,  when  experienced,  is  always 
the  effect  of  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and,  therefore,  that  their  tendency  is  to 
hinder  the  work  of  true  religion  in  the  heart. 

The  weakening,  stumbling  effect  of  a  disregard 
of  that  plainness  of  dress  and  manners  which, 
from  the  earliest  days  of  our  Society,  has  dis- 
tinguished Friends  from  the  community  around 
them,  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  as  the 
door  which  it  opens  invites  to  departures  from 
other  of  our  Christian  testimonies,  and  by  the 
excuse  it  furnishes  to  the  young  or  inexperienced 
when  those  occupying  conspicuous  positions 
in  meetings  indulge  in  it — to  comply  with  the 
vain  fashions  and  customs  of  the  world:  thus 
giving  evidence  that  the  change  has  its  origin 
in  a  desire  to  shun  the  cross,  and  escape  the 
mortification  of  being  thought  singular  or  nar- 
row-minded. 

While  believing  that  there  is  a  making  melody 
in  the  heart,  and  a  singing  thus  with  the  spirit 
and  with  the  understanding,  we  cannot  approve 
or  give  countenance  to  the  introduction  of  sing- 
ing or  music  into  our  meetings  for  worship.  As 
Friends  cannot  adopt  a  form  of  words  prepared 
beforehand  and  committed  to  memory,  to  be  re- 
cited in  meeting  as  an  act  of  worship,  so  we  be- 
lieve such  productions  cannot  be  rendered  less 
objectionable  by  singing  them  ;  while  by  acting 
on  the  natural  senses  and  feelings,  vocal  or  in- 
strumental music  may  deceive  into  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  solemn  act  of  worship  has  been  per- 
formed, when  the  right  preparation  of  the  heart 
therefor  has  been  unfelt.  The  practice  is  one 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  instances 
occurring  among  the  early  converts  in  its  in- 
fancy. Friends  as  a  Society  have  discarded  ever 
since  their  rise,  though  within  a  short  time  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  introduce  it  in  some 
meetings. 

Highly  as  Friends  have  ever  esteemed  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  strongly  as  they  have  urged 
upon  the  members  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  their  contents,  yet  we  believe  the  practice 
of  reading  them  in  meetings  for  Divine  worship 
is  out  of  place ;  as  not  constituting  a  part  of  wor- 
ship, and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned. 

The  introduction  of  these  innovations  among 
us  has  naturally  led  to  a  close  association  of 
many  with  members  of  other  Societies,  engaging 
with  them  in  what  is  termed  religious  or  mission 
work,  and  thereby  the  hands  of  such  have  be- 
come weakened,  so  that  the  testimony  Friends 
are  required  to  bear  against  a  hireling  ministry, 
and  against  a  ministry  that  can  fix  its  own  time 
for  preaching  and  praying  on  what  subject  it  will 


speak  or  pray,  and  what  it  will  do  or  leave  un- 
done, at  its  pleasure,  has  been  either  greatly 
lowered  or  let  fall  to  the  ground. 

Believing  the  practices  referred  to  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  Friends  relative 
to  ministry,  prayer,  the  exercises  proper  in  our 
meetings  for  worship,  and  our  not  being  con- 
formed to  this  world,  we  feel  bound  to  declare 
our  disunity  with  them,  whether  practised  by 
our  own  members,  or  by  others  coming  among 
us,  whose  conduct  or  appearance  set  at  naught 
these  testimonies,  as  ever  held  by  Friends.  It 
is  with  sorrow  that  we  have  felt  ourselves  called 
at  this  time  to  refer  to  these  departures,  and  in 
gospel  love  we  would  caution  our  fellow-members 
against  giving  them  sanction.  They  are  alarm- 
ingly tending  to  carry  many  back  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  beggarly  elements  and  ordinances 
out  of  which  the  Lord  Almighty  brought  our 
forefathers ;  and  we  affectionately  entreat  those 
who  may  have  been  incautiously  led  into  them, 
to  give  up  a  course  which  must  disqualify  them 
to  unite  in  a  consistent  maintenance  of  all  our 
doctrines  and  testimonies.  We  earnestly  desire 
an  increase  of  true  gospel  fellowship,  and  Chris- 
tian concern  to  watch  over  one  another  for  good ; 
that  so  unity  and  strength  may  be  increased  "  to 
stand  fast  in  one  Spirit,  with  one  mind,  striving 
together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel." 

While  thus  expressing  our  disunity  with  these  ; 
changes  recently  brought  into  the  Society,  and 
affectionately  warning  our  members  against  them, 
under  a  full  belief  that  they  are  adverse  to  the 
Scriptural  and  spiritual  principles  which  have 
characterized  the  profession  of  Friends,  we  are 
impressed  with  a  clear  sense  that  they  are  not  the 
only  causes  of  that  want  of  the  life  and  power 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  which  is  too  prevalent 
among  us.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of 
our  members  are  living  much  below  the  high 
standard  of  the  profession  they  make  as  Friends. 
That  through  the  blinding,  benumbing  influence 
of  the  god  of  this  world,  many  are  so  engrossed 
with  its  cares,  its  lusts,  its  friendships,  and  its 
deceitful  riches,  as  to  be  lukewarm  and  careless 
about  the  great  work  of  the  regeneration  and 
sanctification  of  their  souls  ;  which  can  be  effect- 
ed only  by  the  transforming,  creative  power  of 
Christ,  the  living  and  eternal  Word,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Our 
Lord  hath  plainly  taught  that  the  gate  by  which 
the  way  to  heaven  is  entered  is  straight,  and  the 
way  itself  is  narrow ;  that  whosoever  forsaketh 
not  all  that  he  hath,  cannot  be  his  disciple ;  and 
that  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  followeth 
after  Him,  is  not  worthy  of  Him.  These  decla- 
rations of  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  make 
it  evident  that  all  who  are  in  earnest  in  seeking 
that  salvation,  must  submit  to  the  crucifixion  of 
self,  with  all  its  deceitful  lusts,  and  to  renuncia- 
tion of  the  pomps  and  vanities,  the  corrupt  max- 
ims and  manners  of  the  world,  which  is  at  enmity 
with  God.  The  whole  teaching  of  our  Saviour 
inculcates  that  self-denial,  humility,  meekness, 
willingness  to  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  in 
short,  holiness  before  the  Lord,  are  inseparable 
from  a  thorough  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
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discipleship,  and  that  the  struggle  for  their 
attiiinment,  by  the  :iid  of  Divine  Grace,  is  ob 
ligatory  on  ail  who  name  the  name  of  Christ. 

This  was  fully  recognized  by  those  who 
were  instrumental  in  the  Loi'd's  hand  in  first 
gathering  our  religious  Society;  and  by  close 
attention  to  the  discoveries  of  the  Light  of 
Christ,  and  unreserved  obedience  thereto,  the 
faithful  among  them  were  enabled  to  perfect 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  with  the 
spiritual  weapons  of  their  warfare,  to  become 
mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down 
strongholds  of  sin. 

With  these  truths  before  us,  though  under 
a  sense  of  our  own  frailty  and  imperfection, 
we  would  tenderly  but  earnestly  press  the 
query  home  on  every  member,  how  nearly 
he  or  she  is  living  up  to  the  terms  of  disciple- 
ship, and  thus  manifesting  in  life  and  conver- 
sation the  fruits  of  the  Spirit?  This  inquiry 
can  be  answered  truly,  only  as  we  seek  in  sin- 
cerity to  be  searched  by  that  Light  which 
makes  manifest,  and  shows  whether  our  deeds 
are  wrought  in  God,  yea  or  nay. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion of  our  Saviour,  "Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  is 
freely  admitted  by  all  of  us.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  the  y^rimary  object  of  our  lives  to  ex- 
perience this  new  birth;  which  is  "not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God." 

(To  be  conclnded.) 

Selected. 

Coney. 

Heb.  shaphan ;  Hyrax  syriacus  of  naturalists. 

The  Hebrew  name  signifies  "  the  hider,"  and 
it  is  known  in  Southern  Arabia  by  a  similar 
name,  "  thojun,"  though  in  Palestine  and  Sinai 
it  is  called  "  weber."  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  rabbit,  sometimes  called  the  coney  in 
England,  for  no  species  of  rabbit  is  found  in 
Palestine  or  Arabia.  It  was  forbidden  as  food 
to  the  Israelites.  "  The  coney  because  he  cheweth 
the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof ;  he  is  unclean 
unto  you."  (Lev.  xi.  5 ;  Deut.  xiv.  7).  In  Ps. 
civ.  18,  we  read  :  "  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge 
for  the  wild  goats,  and  the  rocks  for  the  conies  ;" 
and  in  Prov.  xxx.  24,  26,  "  There  be  four  things 
which  are  little  upon  the  earth,  but  they  are  ex- 
ceeding wise.  *  *  The  conies  are  but  a  feeble 
folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks." 

The  hyrax  or  coney  is  a  very  singular  crea- 
ture, standing  quite  alone  in  its  structure  and 
anatomy.  Although  no  bigger  than  a  rabbit, 
and  clothed  with  fine  soft  fur,  it  is  neither  a 
ruminant  nor  a  rodent,  but  is  cla.sscd  by  natural- 
ists between  the  hippopotamus  and  the  rhino- 
ceros. Yet  in  its  habits  and  manners  it  is  very 
like  a  rabbit.  It  has  a  round  head,  short  round 
ears,  a  tail  which  is  so  .short  it  can  scarcely  be 
detected  at  all ;  its  fur  is  a  reddish  brown  or 
tawny,  with  a  single  oblong  pale  .spot  on  the 
centre  of  it.s  back,  and  lighter  on  its  belly.  All 
over  its  body  a  few  long  black  hairs  stand  out 
from  the  fur.  Its  incisor  teeth  are  con.'spicuons, 
chisel-shaped,  exactly  like  those  of  the  liippo[)()- 
taniUH.  It  has  no  claws,  but  the  four  toes  of  its 
fore  feet  and  the  three  of  its  hind  feet  are  fur- 
nished with  tiny  hoofs,  siiaped  like  those  of  the 
river-mon.ster.  There  are  only  three  sj)ecies 
known;  one  in  South  Africn,  another  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  the  tliinl  the  Syrian  hyrax. 

Some  difHciilty  has  been  raised  re,><[)ecting  the 

Crohibition  in  Leviticus,  wlicre  Ihe  coney  is  fbr- 
iddeu  a.s  food,  though  "he  cheweth  the  cud," 
whereas  it  is  not  a  runiiiumt  at  all.  The  Mei)rcw 


word,  however,  merely  means  "  re-chew,"  and 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  possession  of  a 
ruminant  stomach.  But  the  lawgiver  speaks 
according  to  appearances,  and  no  one  can  watch 
the  constant  motion  of  the  little  creature's  jaws, 
as  it  sits  continually  working  its  teeth,  without 
recognizing  the  naturalness  of  the  expression. 

The  habits  of  the  coney  are  very  accurately 
portrayed  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Proverbs.  It 
does  not,  like  the  rabbit,  scoop  out  a  burrow  for 
itself,  but  lives  in  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  it 
makes  its  nest  and  conceals  its  young,  and  to 
which  it  retires  at  the  least  alarm.  They  are  a 
feeble  folk,  and  though  they  will  attempt  to  bite 
when  seized  in  their  holes,  yet  their  efibrts  are 
not  very  formidable.  But  their  wariness  is  great. 
"  They  are  exceeding  wise."  Being  in  some  de- 
gree gregarious,  they  never  feed  without  having 
sentries  on  the  lookout,  and,  on  the  approach  of 
danger,  a  short  squeak  from  the  look-out  sends 
the  whole  party  instantly  to  their  retreat.  F. 
K.  Holland,  who  observed  them  in  Sinai,  writes  : 
"  Though  I  several  times  saw  single  conies  in 
Sinai,  I  only  twice  came  upon  any  large  number 
together.  Once,  when  crossing  a  mountian  pass, 
I  was  startled  by  a  shrill  scream  near  me,  but 
could  see  nothing.  On  my  return  in  the  even- 
ing, I  approached  the  place  cautiously,  and  saw 
eight  conies  out,  playing  like  rabbits.  I  watched 
them  for  some  minutes  before  they  saw  me.  At 
length  one  caught  sight  of  me,  and  immediately 
uttered  its  scream,  and  all  at  once  rushed  to  their 
holes.  On  another  occasion  I  saw  about  twelve 
out  feeding  at  a  different  spot,  but  on  neither 
occasion  did  I  see  any  appointed  guard.  They 
had  runs  like  rabbits  leading  some  little  distance 
from  their  holes." 

The  coney  has  been  supposed  to  be  very  rare 
in  the  Holy  Land,  though  common  in  Arabia 
Petrsea.  We,  however,  found  it  in  many  parts, 
and  in  some  plentiful.  It  inhabits  the  gorge  of 
the  Leontes,  in  Northern  Galilee,  the  Ladder  of 
Tyre,  south  of  the  Plain  of  Phoenicia,  the  Wady 
Kurn,  leading  out  of  the  Plain  of  Acre.  It  is 
extremely  common  in  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron, 
from  Marsaba  eastward,  and  all  down  the  west 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  all  the  places  named 
we  detected  it  ourselves.  They  are  but  a  feeble 
folk,  but  in  these  districts  the  stony  rocks  are 
their  refuge,  and  tolerably  secure  they  are  in 
them.  No  animal  ever  gave  us  so  much  trouble 
to  obtain.  They  are  far  too  wary  to  be  taken 
in  traps,  and  the  only  chance  of  securing  one  is 
patiently  to  lie  concealed,  about  sunset  or  before 
sunrise,  on  some  overhanging  clifi",  taking  care 
not  to  let  the  shadow  be  cast  below,  and  there 
to  wait  till  the  little  creatures  cautiously  peep 
forth  from  their  holes.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  one  feeding  in  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron, 
and  there  to  watch  it  as  it  sat  at  the  mouth  of 
its  hole  ruminating,  metaphorically  if  not  liter- 
ally, while  waiting  for  sunset.  Our  Arabs  ob- 
tained several  other  specimens  for  us  near  the 
Dead  Sea. 

We  got  one  with  six  and  another  with  three 
young;  and  four  .seems  to  be  the  ordinary  num- 
ber at  a  birth. 

They  make  a  nest  of  dried  grass  and  fur,  in 
which  the  young  are  buried  like  those  of  a  mouse. 
Tiie  llcsh  is  much  prized  by  the  Arabs.  We 
foinid  it  good,  hut  rather  dry  and  insipid,  as 
dark  in  color  a.s  that  of  the  hare.  It  is  said  in 
winter  to  feed  oidy  at  noon,  and  at  other  times 
at  (lawn  and  sunset.  We  saw  them  at  all  times 
of  the  day,  but  mostly  in  the  early  morning,  and 
in  this  respect  they  seem  very  closely  to  rescra- 
i)lc  the  rabbit. —  fi-ist ram's  Natural  History  o/i 
thr.  Bible. 


For  "The  Friend."  I 

Sarah  R.  Grubb,  in  1784,  thus  writes:  "il 
multiplicity  of  concurring  circumstances,  pas 
and  in  prospect,  have  of  late  deeply  aflFecte  .  j 
me:  the  spirit  of  Goliah  rages  from  ever; 
quarter,  its  power  I  feel,  the  low  state  of  th 
church  is  evident,  and  my  own  weaknes 
stares  me  in  the  face  *  *  *  and  though  r< 
tirement  is  what  above  all  things  I  wouL 
choose  for  myself,  yet,  if  I  apprehend  mysel 
called  to  service  at  all,  it  is  the  fervent  praye 
of  my  spirit  to  be  preserved  therein  from  th 
fear  of  man,  and  from  doing  the  work  deceil 
fully;  nevertheless,  the  secret  feelings  of  m; 
mind  seem  to  say  to  the  seed,  that  'bond 
await  you."  May  we  then  possess  ourselves  i 
patience,  and  not  fear  in  seasons  appointed  i 
contend  for  the  truth." 

I  recollect  Sarah  L.  Grubb  in  Birminghan 
Meeting,  England,  addressing  the  concernet 
Friendsunder  the  trialsa  waiting  them  (in  th' 
presence  of  the  late  Edward  Ash)  with  stronj 
emphasis,  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  say  "i 
confederacy,  to  all  them  that  say  a  confedera, 
cy,"  intimating  that  their  strength  would  noj" 
lie  in  that,  but  their  unity  and  strength  lay  ii!  ,j 
each  simply  attending  to  the  Divine  Monitoi 
within  ;  and  although  in  our  day  it  is  to  somil 
exceedingly  trying  to  sit'ome  of  our  meetings! 
where  there  is  so  much  of  the  mere  creaturely  / 
actings,  yet  things  are  not  worse  than  whei 
Elijah  said,  "  he  alone  was  left  a  prophet  it 
Israel,  and  they  sought  his  life  to  take  i 
away."  The  Lord,  in  his  own  time,  will  rais( 
up  his  own  truth  over  all  that  which  opposes 
it.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  what  is  lefi 
on  record  concerning  good  old  Jacob,  whet 
he  had  to  meet  Esau,  bow  he  wrestled  ever 
to  the  breaking  of  the  day — he  wrestled  unti 
he  prevailed;  as  a  prince  he  had  power,  anc 
his  name  was  called  Israel,  so  that  Esau  fell 
on  his  neck  and  kissed  him  ;  but  previously 
to  this  he  was  in  a  great  strait  and  deeplj 
humbled,  which  caused  him  thus  to  seek  to  hif 
God. 

Although  I  was  educated  in  the  so-callec 
"Church  of  England,"  yet  from  my  earliest 
recollections  I  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  tc 
secret  places,  there  to  wait  in  retirement  be 
fore  the  Lord,  who  wondrously  opened  mj 
understanding,  and  instructed  me  so  that  J 
believed  that  I  might  commune  with  God  as 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  did,  and  that  h( 
could  reveal  his  will  to  me  as  he  did  to  them 
and  thus  revealing  from  time  to  time.  I  ven- 
tured to  state  my  views  to  a  preacher,  he  tolc 
me  I  was  a  Quaker,  yet  I  knew  nothing  oi 
them  or  their  principles.  So  that  it  appears 
to  mc  needful  for  all  to  wait  only  upon  God 
and  as  we  ure  obedient  to  his  manifestations 
we  shall  grow  in  grace,  and  he  will  dwell  ir 
us  and  will  guide  us  continually,  and  what- 
ever may  befall  his  church  or  people,  it  will 
be  eventually  overruled  for  his  glory  and  theii 
sanctification ;  and  although  many  may  fall, 
yet  I  believe  ho  will  lead  others  who  seek 
him,  and  those  testimonies,  doctrines  and 
principles  which  he  led  our  fathers  and  mo- 
thers in  the  truth  into,  will  be  gladly  upheld 
by  his  faithful  followers.  May  all  my  dear 
Friends  everywhere,  especially  the  younger, 
not  faint  or  grow  weary  in  the  truth,  but 
stay  themselves  upon  the  "mighty  God  ol 
Jacob,"  who  will  yet  raise  uj),  qualify,  and 
send  forth  a  loyal  band,  even  as  he  did  Gideon 
of  old,  who  felt  himself  weak  and  unworthy, 
yet  was  eventually  made  the  champion  to  lead 
the  band  which  were  made  victorious  to  over- 
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'"■'come  their  enemies.    May  all  "  gird  up  the 
loins  of  their  minds,  be  sober  and  hope  to  the 
Plend."  S.  0. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  4th  mo.  8th,  1876. 


eci( 

tl  Japanese  Paper. 

In  Japan,  paper  finds  a  very  wide  field  of 
usefulness  outside  of  the  commoner  but  perhaps 
more  important  applications,  for  writing,  print- 
ing, wrapping  and  wall  papers.  The  peculiar 
''•J  strength  and  toughness  of  Japanese  paper  fit  it 
or  many  uses  which  would  hardly  be  antici 
'pated.  Japanese  paper  handkerchiefs,  with  which 
Iwe  are  all  familiar,  are  quite  soft  and  pleasant  to 
use,  and  at  the  same  time  nearly  as  tough  as 
cloth ;  and  from  twisted  strips  of  paper  torn 
'from  these,  an  excellent  string  may  be  extem- 
porized, really  quite  strong  and  serviceable 

In  Japanese  houses,  paper  not  only  covers  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  but  is  used  on  the  light  slid 
ing  doors  which  divide  one  room  from  another, 
')  and  on  the  folding  screens  which  protect  from 
the  too  abundant  drafts.  Light  wooden  frames, 
on  which  a  single  thickness  of  paper  is  stretched, 
form  the  windows,  admitting  light  but  not  sun 
shine,  and  air  in  plenty  but  not  wind.  These 
paper  shoji,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  fail 
completely  against  rain,  and  must  be  supple 
Stmented  by  sliding  to,  or  outside  wooden  storm 
doors, 

Made  waterproof  with  oil,  paper  serves  for 
umbrella  covers  and  rain  coats,  and  in  large 
sheets  is  used  to  protect  baggage  and  merchan- 
dise. 

In  the  form  of  an  admirable  artificial  leather, 
it  is  used  for  pocket-books,  boxes,  &c- 

An  inferior  pasteboard  is  also  made  from  pa 
per,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  boxes.  Thin 
sheets  of  wood,  however,  cut  by  hand  with  a 
large  plane,  being  both  cheaper  and  better, 
usually  replace  this  material. 

Articles  of  papier-mache  are  common,  but  are 
usually  disguised  by  lacquer,  and  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  ordinary  wooden  lacquer 
ware. 

Japanese  paper  is  usually  made  from  the  inner 
if  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry,  {Broussonetia  papy- 
rifera,)  and  is  always  made  by  hand,  and  is 
therefore  of  necessity  made  in  small  sheets  ;  the 
more  common  size,  known  as  hanshi,  being  about 
nine  and  a  half  by  twelve  and  a  half  inches, 
though  both  larger  and  smaller  sizes  are  used  to 
a  limited  extent, 

The  paper  as  generally  sold  is  unsized,  the 
thick  India  ink  used  for  writing,  rendering  size 
unnecessary ;  but  there  is  a  special  paper  called 
ro-biki,  or  hidorogami,  very  thin  and  translucent, 
used  for  blank  books,  &c.,  which  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  The  size  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  paper,  is  said  to  be  made  from 
the  bark  of  a  species  of  Hycfrangea,  (H.  Pani- 
eulata.) 

Paper  is  usually  made  in  small  villages, 
of  which  all  the  inhabitants  are  paper-makers, 
the  town  being  devoted  to  this  industry  alone. 
Similar  villages  of  potters,  brass-founders,  nail- 
makers  and  vermicelli  manufacturers  are  quite 
common  ;  having  sometimes  an  assignable  cause 
for  their  location  in  the  abundance  or  cheapness 
of  raw  material,  but  usually  placed  without  re- 
gard to  the  special  fitness  of  the  region,  having 
been  first  established  by  some  prince  or  daimio 
to  suit  the  necessity  or  convenience  of  his  little 
kingdom. 

Although  thus  associated  in  villages,  there 
seems  to  be  little  or  no  co-operation  between  the 
different  paper-makers ;  each  family  or  house 
being  complete  in  itself,  and  carrying  on  the 


manufacture  in  all  its  stages  from  the  first  man- 
ipulation of  the  raw  material  to  the  end.. 

The  system  of  adoption,  by  which  the  imperial 
line  and  the  families  of  the  nobility  have  been 
continued  for  so  many  centuries,  also  extends  to 
the  families  of  these  artisans.  If  the  son  of  a 
paper-maker  does  not  wish  to  follow  the  trade  of 
his  father,  he  seeks  adoption  in  a  family  devoted 
to  some  more  congenial  line  of  business ;  and  his 
father  adopts  another  son.  In  like  manner  a  cele- 
brated sword-maker,  having  no  son  of  his  own, 
will  continue  the  renowned  name  of  his  family, 
by  adopting  the  most  promising  young  black- 
smith of  his  acquaintance. 

In  the  paper-maker's  family  all  share  the  work ; 
men,  women  and  children,  from  the  old  and  de- 
crepit grand-parent  to  his  little  grandson,  a  pre- 
cocious boy  five  or  six  years  old. 

The  paper-mulberry  shrubs  which  supply  the 
raw  material  for  paper-making,  are  grown  by 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  these  villages,  on  the 
borders  of  their  rice  fields,  or  on  the  narrow 
ridges  of  earth  which  divide  one  rice  field  from 
another,  and  very  rarely  on  ground  specially 
devoted  to  the  purpose. 

The  Japanese  paper,  excellent  as  it  is,  does 
not  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  people ;  and  this 
account  would  be  imperfect  did  I  not  allude  to 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  rags,  after  foreign 
methods,  which  is  now  being  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  in  several  parts  of  Japan.  In  Tokio 
alone  there  are  three  or  more  paper-mills,  fitted 
with  the  most  approved  American  and  English 
machinery,  and  capable  of  turning  out  large  quan- 
tities of  paper.  The  Government  consumes  large 
amounts  of  foreign  writing  paper ;  the  newspa 
pers  use  foreign  printing  paper  ;  and  the  educa- 
tional institutions  require,  in  addition  to  these, 
drawing  paper,  book  paper,  &c.  All  of  these 
are  now  made  in  Japan  ;  and  it  seems  likely  that 
the  rude  and  expensive  process  of  making  paper 
by  hand,  which  I  have  described  in  these  pages, 
is  soon  destined  to  disappear  before  the  power  of 
machinery,  which  makes  a  better  paper,  at  less 
cost,  from  inferior  and  less  expensive  material. 
— Henry  S.  Munroe. 
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entertainments,  horse-racing,  gaming  and  such 
other  diversions  as  are  productive  of  idleness, 
dissipation  and  a  general  depravity  of  principles 
and  manners." 

Is  it  strange  that  Christian  citizens,  observing 
with  alarm  the  growing  laxity  of  morals,  are 
striving  to  bring  back  the  government  to  see  the 
principles  of  that  earlier  and  better  time? — ■ 
Christian  Statesman. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  Theatre. — There  are  institutions  and  cus- 
toms among  us,  countenanced,  patronized,  vindi- 
cated by  Christian  men  and  women,  which  are, 
in  this  respect,  essentially  heathenish  and  utterly 
revolting.  Such  an  institution  is  the  theatre. 
The  theatre  of  to-day  is  the  enemy  of  women. 
It  looks  back  to  heathenism,  and,  if  allowed, 
would  speedily  carry  us  there.  The  woman  who 
patronizes  it  or  apologizes  for  it,  assists  in  the 
degradation,  and  retards  the  elevation  of  her 
sex.  And,  for  reasons  palpable  to  all  well  in- 
formed persons,  the  same  argument  is  justly 
urged,  with  steadily  increasing  force  as  years  go 
by,  against  the  dancing  customs  in  vogue  in 
modern  society.  Is  it  strange  that  the  Christian 
church,  whose  work  is  so  largely  the  elevation 
of  woman,  and  which  is  dependent  so  largely  on 
Christian  womanhood  for  her  success,  lifts  up,  in 
all  her  branches,  a  uniform  and  stringent  testi- 
mony against  both  the  stage-play  and  the  dance  ? 
The  American  Congress,  soon  after  the  declara- 
tion of  Independence,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

"  Whereas,  true  religion  and  good  morals  are 
the  only  solid  foundation  of  public  liberty  and 
happiness : 

"  Resolved,  that  it  be,  and  hereby  is,  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  several  States,  to  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  the  encouragement 
thereof,  and  for  the  suppression  of  theatrical 


For  "The  Friend." 

Scientific  Notes. 

The  Influence  of  Ammonia  upon  the  Color  of 
Plants. — If  flowers,  originally  of  a  violet  hue, 
are  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  even 
much  diluted,  a  greenish  color  appears.  This 
change  has  been  observed  to  take  place  when 
such  flowers  are  exposed  to  tobacco  smoke,  on 
account  of  the  small  amount  of  amraoniacal 
matter  which  it  contains.  When  exposed  to 
the  furaes  of  ammonia,  blue,  violet  and  purple 
flowers  have  been  observed  to  change  to  a 
beautiful  green,  red-colored  flowers  to  become 
black,  and  white  flowers  to  turn  yellow.  The 
flower  of  the  fuschia  with  white  and  red  tints, 
was  observed  to  change  to  yellow,  blue  and 
green.  Flowers  thus  changed,  when  plunged 
into  pure  water,  retained  their  new  colors  for 
several  hours,  but  finally  returned  to  their 
oi'iginal  hues.  Itis  also  stated  that  the  flowers 
of  the  aster,  which  are  naturally  inodorous 
acquire  an  agreeable  perfume  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ammonia. 

Insect  Powders. — Within  a  few  years  various 
substances  have  been  sold  under  this  name  ; 
some  of  but  very  little  value.  On  the  high- 
lands of  Thibet,  Tartary  and  China,  the  herds- 
men have  for  a  long  period  been  accustomed 
to  burn  a  substance  inside  their  tents,  in  order 
by  its  smoke  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  clouds  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes  which  in- 
fest those  countries  at  certain  seasons.  This 
substance,  it  is  stated,  is  derived  from  thePy- 
rethrum  carneum  and  P.  roseum,  two  plants 
growing  wild  in  the  Caucasus,  and  also  largely 
cultivated  there.  Another  variety  has  lately 
been  introduced  which  is  believed  to  be  more 
powerful  in  its  effects  than  those  above  men- 
tioned, and  consists  of  the  flowers  of  the  Py- 
rethrum  cineria;folium,  a  plant  growing  wild 
in  Dalmatia.  The  insecticide  properties  of 
the  Pja-ethrum  (a  genus  of  the  Compositse), 
appear  to  reside  in  the  discoid  portion  of  the 
flower,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Dalmatian 
species,  is  larger  than  in  the  others,  and  it  is 
only  when  dried  that  they  become  fully  effec- 
tive. The  "powder"  should  consist  only  of 
this  poi'tion  of  the  plant. 

F(sh  Raising. — Within  the  past  few  years, 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject, 
and  in  several  of  the  northern  States,  Com- 
missioners have  been  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  the  preservation  and  culti- 
vation of  our  valuable  food  fishes,  and  the 
introduction  of  other  species  from  distant 
points.  There  is  also  a  Commission  under 
appointment  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Commissioners 
report  that  the  introduction  of  California 
salmon  has  proved  a  success,  and  that  they 
believe  that  in  a  few  years,  both  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna  will  abound  with  this  fine 
fish.  Considerable  effort  has  also  been  made 
to  introduce  the  salmon  trout  into  the  rivers 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  67,500  of  the  young  having 
been  distributed  for  this  pui-poso. 

In  1875,  the  United  States  Pish  Commis- 
sioner, distributed  a  large  number  of  young 
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fhad,  artificially  hatched,  to  several  of  the 
larger  rivers  of  the  country,  including  the 
Mississippi.  These  were  hatched  at  an  estab- 
ment  under  the  care  of  James  W.  Milner,  near 
Holyoke,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  whence 
about  2,000,000  young  fish  were  turned  into 
the  Connecticut,  and  1,370,000  distributed  to 
other  places ;  so  that  the  waters  of  nearly 
every  State  east  of  the  Missouri  River  it  is 
hoped  will  be  benefited  thereby.  By  artifi- 
cial hatching,  it  appears  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  eggs  perfect,  than  when 
they  are  subjected  to  the  often  adverse  con- 
ditions of  our  streams.  In  the  latter  case  it 
is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one  egg  in  a 
thousand  produces  a  young  fish  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  itself;  but  in  the  former,  there  is  a 
probability  that  of  one  thousand  eggs  taken, 
nine  hundred  atleastwill  become  perfect  fish. 
Experiments  made  at  the  shad  hatching  es- 
tablishment on  the  Susquehanna  River  below 
the  Columbia  Dam,  show  that  an  average  of 
about  18,500  eggs  may  be  obtained  from  a 
single  fish. 

The  New  York  State  Commissioners  in  mak- 
ing their  Seventh  Annual  Report  state,  that 
in  1874,  5,000,000  young  shad  were  hatched 
and  turned  into  the  Hudson  River,  and  that 
the  yield  of  mature  shad  has  shown  a  steady 
increase  from  year  to  year.  Larger  hauls 
were  made  in  1875  than  had  been  known  for 
many  years,  and  the  fish  appeared  to  be  every- 
where more  abundant  than  formerly.  The 
abundance  of  this  fish  in  our  northern  rivers 
during  the  present  season  may  be,  in  part, 
owing  to  the  cold  of  the  late  spring,  which  no 
doubt  prevented  them  from  visiting  our  south- 
ern rivers  in  their  usual  numbers.  The  in- 
creased yield  of  the  fishery,  was  accompanied 
with  a  reduction  in  the  market  price,  which 
was  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  the 
past  few  years. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  are  the 
introduction  of  shad  into  the  great  lakes,  the 
increase  of  the  black  and  Oswego  bass,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  white  fish,  salmon-trout 
and  grayling.  The  N.  Y.  Commissioners  pro- 
pose, in  addition  to  the  above,  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  raising  of  brook  trout  by 
artificial  means,  and  hope  by  their  extensive 
arrangements  to  be  able  to  supply  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  spawn  of  the  young  fish  of 
this  species  to  almost  all  applicants.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  shad  and 
salmon  into  the  lakes  of  Minnesota  and  Ver- 
mont, to  stock  the  waters  of  New  Hampshire 
with  whitefish  from  Lake  Champlain,  and  to 
increase  the  propagation  of  the  shad,  the 
striped  and  black  bass,  and  the  California 
salmon  in  the  waters  of  Virginia. 

The  value  as  food  of  the  product  of  our 
rivers  and  lakes,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
amount  annually  consumed  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  as  reported  by  the  Inspector  of 
Marine  Products  of  that  city.  By  this  table 
it  appears,  that  in  1875  there  were  brought 
to  that  marl<(a  464,215  shad;  1,674,465  her- 
ring; 557,'20:}  "  bunches  of  fish  ;"  1,240  stur- 
geon ;  weighing  in  all  7,002,049  pounds.  The 
greater  proportion  of  these  were  derived  from 
the  Potomac  and  lower  parts  of  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Ready  Methods  of  Obtaining  Cool  Water. — In 
Australia  a  large  bucket  made  of  sail  cloth  or 
stout  canvas  about  four  feet  high  and  ten  in- 
ches in  diameter  is  filled  with  water,  covered 
with  a  thick  piece  of  flannel,  and  bung  up 


under  a  tree  or  elsewhere  in  the  shade.  The 
constant  evaporation  in  that  dry  atmosphere, 
which  is  increased  when  there  is  a  breeze,  re- 
duces the  temperature  of  the  water  so  that  it 
becomes  very  appreciably  lower  than  that  of 
the  surrounding  air.  For  a  long  period  ves- 
sels of  porous  earthenware  have  been  used  i 
India  for  the  same  purpose. 

Selected. 

LOOK  UP. 
When  sorrow's  dark  and  heavy  pall 
O'erspreads  thy  hopes,  benighting  all. 
Look  up. 

When  ptung  by  sin,  and  vexed  by  fear, 
And  the  Avenger  draweth  near, 
Look  up. 

When  weary  of  the  inward  strife, 
And  longing  for  that  "  higher  life," 
Look  up. 

What  though  the  sky  is  robed  in  night  ? 
The  darkest  hour  precedes  the  light ! 
Look  up. 

When  Pisgah's  height  thy  feet  shall  tread. 
And  circling  glory  crowns  thy  head, 
Look  up. 

If  all  is  dark,  or  all  is  light ; 
Live  thou  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight ; 
Look  up. 

By  sorrow  be  thy  patience  tried, 
And  let  thy  joy  be  sanctified  ; 
Look  up. 


Selected. 

ALL  THINGS  PERISH  SAVE  VIRTUE. 

Sweet  morn — so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose — whose  fragrance  now  I  crave, 

To  glad  my  sense  and  joy  mine  eye. 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  Spring — so  full  of  shine  and  showers, 

It  makes  the  weary  spirit  sigh. 
To  think,  with  all  thy  herbs  and  flowers, 
That  thou  must  die. 

And  all  the  bright  and  glistening  train 
Of  stars  that  stud  the  deep  blue  sky 
Must  they  all  perish — none  remain 
To  glad  the  eye  ? 

And  vales,  and  fields,  and  rushing  streams, 

And  mountains  that  invade  the  sky. 
Are  they  as  baseless  as  our  dreams  ? 
And  must  they  die? 

And  all  that's  beautiful  and  fair 

On  Nature's  face — love's  melody. 
That  makes  sweet  music  of  the  air. 
All — all  must  die  ! 

And  man,  frail  form  of  senseless  clay, 

Tho'  now  his  glance  is  proud  and  high. 
Perchance  upon  this  passing  day 
He  too  may  die  ! 

But  the  bright  soul  ? — that,  shrined  within 

The  quenchless  light  in  mortal  form — 
Tho'  dimmed  by  misery  and  sin, 
Defies  the  worm. 

When  all  the  stars  shall  fade  away, 

And  suns  in  their  own  blaze  expire. 
And  trackless  comets  cease  to  stray 
With  wand'ring  fire. 

The  soul  shall  ever  live,  nor  know 

The  lapse  of  time,  but  dwell  on  high, 
And  share — in  endless  joy  or  woe — 
Eternity. 

—PmeU. 


"  You  may  not  see  the  purpose 

Why  your  hearts  are  pierced  and  riven. 
But  with  a  firm  undoubting  trust, 
Ix)ok  ever  up  to  Heaven." 


Daniel  Bowly,  Jr.  i 

[An esteemed  correspondent  in  Ohiowrites  ' 
"Having  recently  read  an  account  of  Danieiji 
Bowly,  Jr.,  in  '  Piety  Promoted,'  volume  third, 

I  thoug-ht  there  was  much  contained  thereir  „ 

tit 

suitable  for  the  present  time,  when  the  miudj  ■  i 

of  so  many  amongst  us  seem  taken  up  with  '^^ 

the  pleasures  of  this  world,  together  with  the  '  , 
eager  pursuit  after  its  treasures. 

L  felt  like  calling  attention  particularly  tc  !j, 
his  remarks  on  the  favor  he  considered  it  to 

be  a  member  of  our  Society  ;  also  on  attend-  *^ 

ing  places  of  diversion,  the  encumbrances  and  * 

fatigues  of  business,  plainness  of  dress,  &c.  ,' 

If  the  editors  see  proper,  I  should  like  to  see  *' 

it  placed  before  the  I'eadersof  "The  Friend."]  j 

Eighth  mo.  3d,  1876.  | 

Daniel  Bowly,  Jr.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  vio 

Bowly  of  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  was  a  * 

young  man  possessed  of  a  good  understanding,  siii 

and  an  amiable  disposition  ;  the  pliability  of  ifiii 

which,  together  with  an  employment  which  m 

frequently  exposed  him  to  temptation,  pro-  >i 

raoted,  though  it  did  not  sanction,  a  wide  de-i  jiji 

viation  in  conduct  from  those  religious  prin-i  i 

ciples  in  which  he  had  been  educated.     Of|  bi 

this  deviation  he  became  fully  sensible  in  the  ill 

course  of  a  long  illness;  which  he  often  ac-  ioi 

knowledged  to  be  a  mercy  from  that  divine<  « 

Providence,  whose  fatherly  care  had  many  iiii 

times  preserved  him  from  sudden  death  when  nia 

unprepared.  Ot 

In  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  which  m 

proved  a  consumption,  his  mind  appeared  to  »t 

be  deeply  affected  with  the  danger  of  his  sit-  i 

nation,  though  he  then  expressed  but  little  pt 

of  his  feelings.    As  his  weakness  increasedj  » 

he  remarked  how  exceedingly  awful  the  pros-  ti 

pect  of  the  final  change  appeared  ;  and  he  li 
earnestly  desired  that  he  might  know  a  fit- 

ness  for  eternity,  and  that  when  the  time  pjrl 

came,  the  Divine  Presence  might  be  near.  Hia  m 

past  conduct,  he  said,  had  been  very  errone-  i 

ous  ;  but  that  his  supplication  for  forgiveness  iwi 

had,  in  his  illness,  been  attended  with  such  p 

sweet  refreshment,  that  he  hoped  it  might  be  m 

according  to  his  desires.    At  other  times,  his  m 

sins  appeared  so  great  that  he  could  hardly  h 

entertain  a  hope  it  would  be  well  with  him.  J 

"What  can  be  expected,"  said  he,  "from  a  « 

death-bed  repentance  ?    That  is  a  time  when  utl 

all  would  gladly  be  saved.    There  will  not  Jd 

probably  be  an  opportunity  given  mo  of  prov-  ij 

ing  my  sincerity,  by  an  amendment  of  life;  mj 

so  that  men  may  doubt  it ;  but  the  omniscient  fci 

Being  knoweth  how  far  I  am  sincere,  and  I  ju 
hope,  if  it  really  be  so,  it  will  be  accepted  by 

Him  :  yet  there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  proper  m 
dedication  of  time  in  health." 

Anothertime,  he  said,  ''I  hope  the  Almighty  &( 

will  forgive  my  sins.    It  is  mercy  alone  that  p 

can  save  me,  who  have  devoted  so  much  of  m 

my  life  to  business,  and  the  amusements  of  this  n 

world  ;  pleasure  as  it  is  generally  called  ;  but  « 

it  is  a  strange  sort  of  pleasure.    It  is  pain,  I  ([| 

feel  it  pain."  \\ 

In  another  opportunity,  ho  said,  "  What  I  U 

have  to  deliver,  is  from  a  prospect  of  the  aw-  1( 

fulness  of  death,  which  in  a  short  time  will  m 

be  my  lot.    Mankind  in  general  are  certainly  % 

under  strong  delusion  ;  yet  how  kindly  the  (m 

Almighty  condescends,  from  time  to  time,  to  uti 
give  a  degree  of  his  light  and  help  !  But  man 
may  outlive  this  day  of  grace,  which,  through 
the  merciful  mediation  of  my  dear  Saviour,  is 
now  extended  to  me."  , 

At  another  season,  appearing  much  dis-- 
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ressed,  he  desired  his  sister  to  read  a  chapter 
1  the  Bible  to  him  ;  after  which  he  broke  forth 
1  earnest  and  pathetic  exhortation  to  those 
resent,  to  prepare  whilst  time  and  health 
rere  afforded;  saying,  that  a  little  encour- 
oement,  during  the  reading,  had  been  given 
n-  himself;  and  that  he  believed  it  was  for 
ome  one  present  he  had  been  so  tried;  add- 
JO-,  "I  long  that  my  friends  would  begin  the 
rork  of  religion  in  the  life  of  it,  for  if  the  first 
ffers  are  slighted,  oh !  how  does  the  visita- 
ion  deaden  on  the  mind  !  It  appears  to  me 
s  though  my  own  redemption  is  now  nearly 
ompleted,  and  that  I  may  be  detained  here 
ill'  the  good  of  others ;  and  I  hope  if  there 
e  anything  to  be  done,  the  Almighty  will 
nable  me  to  do  it." 

He  also  said,  "  How  comfortable  would  it 
e  to  meet  my  relations  in  that  state  of  hap- 
in  ess,  where  I  believe  a  residence  to  be  pre- 
aring  for  my  soul !  I  believe  the  Almighty 
e tains  me  here  as  an  example  of  his  great 
lerey,  and  as  a  warning  to  some;  but  I  ear- 
estly  entreat  none  will  dej^end  upon  the  same 
ingular  act  of  mercy.  All  the  friendships  of 
his  world  must  be  given  up;  and,  if  the  mind 
e  not  illuminated  with  an  immediate  proof 
f  the  presence  of  our  dear  Saviour,  yet  it 
hould  be  resigned,  and  prepare  itself  for  the 
eception  thereof,  by  a  surrender  of  every- 
hiug  which  does  not  appear  consistent  with 
.  state  of  preparation." 

One  time,  speaking  of  trade,  and  that  he 
eemed  glad  he  had  done  with  it,  he  said,  "  I 
lOpe  I  am  not  hardened  or  insensible  of  my 
late.  I  have  earnestly  supplicated  for  re- 
»entance,  and  have  sometimes  experienced 
omething  like  touching  the  hem  of  the  gar- 
nent;  but  not  quite  so  neither,  as  that  was 
ully  efficacious;  but  this  lasted  only  for  a 
ime,  and  I  seemed  again  left.  In  the  fore- 
)art  of  my  illness,  a  few  times  I  asked  for 
•ecovery,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will  ; 
vith  desires  to  be  strengthened  to  lead  a  dif- 
ferent life  from  my  past;  and  to  serve  that 
rood  master  whose  doctrines  I  have,  as  it 
vere,  trampled  under  foot ;  but  I  have  since 
■een  the  favor  it  may  be  to  me  to  be  taken 
rom  such  a  trial." 

He  said  also,  "What  a  favor  it  is  to  be 
nembers  of  our  Society!  Its  rules  forbid 
lothing  that  is  good  for  us.  How  earnestly 
lo  I  wish  my  near  connections,  in  particular, 
nay  keep  to  the  truth  !  Though  the  path 
nay  appear  hard  at  first,  yet  as  they  follow 
heir  Leader  with  a  single  eye,  it  will  become 
nore  easy.  There  may  be  times  of  with- 
Irawing  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  then  the 
memy  will  seek  to  enter:  but  by  earnest  sup- 
plication, preservation  will  be  granted,  and 
it  times  a  comforting  foretaste  of  future  hap- 
piness ;  and  the  prospect  of  getting  every  day 
learer  to  such  an  incomprehensible  reward, 
s  a  favor  beyond  expression." 

"  How  little  satisfaction  results  from  a  life 
)f  pleasure,  attending  places  of  diversion,  &c. 
i.h,  the  disappointments  such  meet  with  !  I 
relieve  bitter  portions  are*  often  their  lot." 
Se  observed  how  he  had  been  struck,  when 
it  those  places  of  amusement,  with  a  convic- 
tion that  he  was  far  more  blameable  than  his 
jompanions,  who  had  not  so  guarded  an  edu- 
3ation ;  that,  however  innocently  some  of  them 
Jttended,  it  was  not  so  with  him. 

Embracing  one  of  his  brothers  with  great 
tenderness,  he  desired  him  to  attend  to  what 
le  had  said,  which  was  not  in  his  own  will ; 
sat,  he  believed,  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 


who  in  his  unspeakable  mercy  had  made  of 
him  such  an  example.  He  exhorted  his  bro- 
ther and  sister  to  endeavor  to,  train  up  their 
children  in  the  right  way;  as  it  is  from  the 
rising  generation  an  advancement  in  society 
is  to  be  expected.  He  remarked  the  many 
memorable  instances  in  "Piety  Promoted,"  of 
children  from  nine  years  old  to  fifteen  and 
twenty,  appearing  in  public  testimony  in 
meetings ;  and  he  said,  he  thought  the  care 
of  children  a  great  trust ;  but  that  the  reward 
would  be  answerable,  if  rightly  discharged. 
He  recommended  beginning  with  them  as  soon 
as  their  minds  opened;  and  not  plunging  them 
into  business  at  too  early  an  age  ;  and  he  re- 
marked the  great  preference  due  to  religion 
before  earthly  substance. 

One  morning,  inquiring  if  it  were  not  the 
meeting  day  to-morrow,  and  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  "  I  almost  long  to 
go.  How  pleasant  is  the  thought  of  being 
retired  there  from  the  world,  when  the  gen- 
erality of  the  people  are  in  the  height  of  its 
engagements  !"  How  foolish  and  unwise  are 
men  who  are  bartering  their  souls  for  gold, 
paltry  gold !  The  too  eager  pursuit  of  it  is  a 
great  hurt  to  some  of  our  Society.  If  I  were 
to  recover,  and  found  business  stood  in  ray 
way  to  peace  of  mind,  I  think  I  would  give 
it  up  entirely;  or  do  but  little,  and  live  ac- 
cordingly. What  signifies  grandeur  or  curi- 
ous food  ?  The  taste  goes  no  farther  than 
the  mouth,  then  it  is  over.  If  some  men 
heard  me  talk  thus,  they  would  think  me 
foolish  ;  but  in  this  I  am  wise,  and  know  what 
I  say." 

He  advised  young  men  not  to  spend  their 
time  unnecessarily  at  inns,  but  rather  to  go  to 
Friends'  houses,  where  he  thought  they  would 
be  welcome.  He  had,  he  said,  thought  other- 
wise; but  that  in  the  liberty  he  then  felt,  he 
could  go  to  any  Friend's  house. 

"  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  the  hope  which  I 
have,  will  continue  with  me  to  the  end ;  yet 
the  enemy  is  very  busy,  and  would  persuade 
me  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kingdom  of 
rest;  but  that  is  his  temptation,  and  I  must 
pray  for  patience  ;  for  I  think  the  prospects 
I  have  had  from  time  to  time  cannot  be  de- 
lusion." 

A  Friend  asked  him  how  he  did,  he  replied, 
"  I  am  very  weak,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  will- 
ing to  bear  everything  the  Almighty  may  be 
pleased  to  lay  upon  me,  so  that  I  can  but  just 
get  within  the  gates  of  peace."  At  another 
time,  he  said,  "  I  wish  I  had  served  my  dear 
Saviour  in  my  health.  Oh  he  is  a  kind  mas- 
ter. How  much  time  have  I  lost!  how  dis- 
tressing must  be  the  situation  of  those  who 
are  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death,  until  the  last 
trumpet  be  sounded  in  their  ears  !" 

vSeveral  Friends  being  in  his  chamber,  one 
evening,  he  spoke  of  that  wonderful  gift  dis- 
pensed to  all,  even  that  Holy  Spirit  which 
manifests  our  duty ;  and  he  recommended  an 
immediate  compliance  with  its  discoveries; 
"  For  fince,'  said  he,  "  these  illuminations 
are  not  at  our  command,  it  is  very  unsafe  to 
trifle  with  them,  by  giving  way  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  enemy ;  but  rather  resign 
whatever  may  be  called  for ;"  adding,  "  Can 
we  not  return  a  part  to  Him  who  gave  the 
whole?  What  if  it  deprive  us  of  a  few  lux- 
uries? We  can  have  but  food  and  raiment; 
which  only  differ  a  little  in  kind  between  rich 
and  poor." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

"  Woman's  Rights." 
An  autobiography  of  Ann  Gilbert  has  re- 
cently been  published,  giving  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  life  and  character  of  this 
sensible  and  intelligent  woman,  who,  with 
her  sister  Jane  Taylor,  has  been  widely  known 
in  this  country,  particulai'ly  among  the  youth, 
as  the  authors  of  "  Original  Poems."  Accus- 
tomed to  judge  for  herself  in  regard  to  the 
movements  agitating  the  community  in  which 
she  moved,  she  by  no  means  approved  of  that 
which  had  for  its  object  the  admission  of  wo- 
men to  the  elective  franchise,  and  in  reply  to 
an  application  on  the  subject,  she  wrote  the 
following  characteristic  letter. 

"  To  Ann  Knight,  in  reply  to  several  papers 
advocating  the  rights  of  women,  particu- 
larly to  the  elective  franchise. 
Dear  Friend  : — I  have  looked  over  the  pa- 
pers forwarded  to  me  this  morning,  and  can- 
not say  that  I  accord  with  the  views  there 
advocated.    On  many  grounds  I  think  them 
untenable. 

I  believe  that  if  half  every  family — observe, 
not  half  of  the  community  (and  there,  perhaps, 
lies  the  practical  mistake)  for  that  might  be  a 
class  only ;  but  that  if  half  of  every  family  is 
honestly  represented,  the  rights  of  the  whole 
will  be,  in  fact,  as  well  secured  as  by  any  other 
arrangement.  Thei-e  will  be,  I  think,  as  much 
justice,  with  perhaps  less  dissension — dissen- 
sion which  might  affect  domestic  happiness — 
together  with  a  much  less  cumbrous  machine 
to  manage. 

Nature  seems  to  have  settled  the  question 
a  priori.  We  have  not  lungs;  we  have  not 
courage  ;  we  have  not  time  for  it  (to  say  no- 
thing of  interruptions,  which  might  happen 
inconveniently  during  the  sittings  of  Parlia- 
ment !)  And  modern  science  says,  further, 
that  the  division  of  labor  is  the  great  secret  of 
order  and  progress.  So  long  as  houses  have 
insides  as  well  as  outsides,  I  think  the  female 
will  have  enough  to  do,  even,  I  might  almost 
say,  irrespective  of  the  numerous  demands 
now  making  upon  her  by  benevolent  and  re- 
ligious societies.  To  these  she  does  feel  it 
her  duty  to  attend ;  but  they  make  a  large 
addition  to  '  woman's  work,'  as  understood 
by  our  grandmothers  ;  still,  with  a  warm 
heart  and  managing  head,  much  of  this  sort 
may  be  accomplished,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
form  the  boundary  line  of  her  out-of-doors 
business. 

In  doors  she  may  do  much,  even  politically 
— that  is,  I  should  say,  it  is  her  duty  to  in- 
stil principles  into  her  children — principles 
affecting  all  the  great  questions — Freedom ; 
Slavery  ;  Justice  ;  Humanity  ;  War  ;  Mono- 
poly ;  Private  Judgment;  Voluntaryism,  with 
as  many  more  as  may  be  thought  of — and  sup- 
posing she  do  all  this  well,  wisely,  effectively; 
and  see  to  it  at  the  same  time,  that  dinners 
come  secundum  artem,  that  shirts  have  buttons 
(and  buttons  shirts,) — that  everything,  in 
short,  within  the  homestead  is  done  decently 
and  in  order — she  will  have,  to  my  thinking 
at  least,  enough  to  do  ! 

You  adduce  Scripture,  and  suitably  applied, 
we  all  bow  to  its  authority,  but  not  misap- 
plied. '  The  righteous  is  bold  as  a  lion,' — 
certainly — and  as  a  general  truth,  has  no  need 
'  to  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  him,'  but  if 
applied  to  women,  it  would  be  plainly  con- 
fronted by  other  passages  especially  intended 
for  our  own  guidance,  in  which  'shamefaced- 
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ness,'  'subjection,'  'meek  and  qniet  spirit,' 
the  'inquiring  of  husbands  at  home,'  and 
many  such  like  are  enumerated,  as  their  vir- 
tues ;  and  in  describing  their  sphere,  a  very  dif- 
ferent course  is  assigned  to  them. — 'To  guide 
the  house;'  'to  bring  up  children;'  'to  enter- 
tain strangers ;'  to  descend  to  the  humblest 
kindnesses,  —  are  marked  out  for  them  by 
apostolic  authority.  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  whenever  Scripture  legislates  for 
us  specially,  it  speaks  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  views  you  advocate.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  comport  with  the  design  of  our  crea- 
tion, or  with  actual,  undeniable,  unavoidable 
duties;  I  think  they  would  subvert  the  wise 
result  of  experience  in  the  division  of  labor, 
so  necessary  to  the  working  of  all  great  ma- 
chineries; and  I  think  after  all,  that  we  should 
not  be  a  whit  the  better  for  women's  inter- 
ference ! 

Of  course,  I  believe  that  there  are  both 
wise  women  and  foolish  men,  but  these  terms 
do  not  divide  the  sexes.  Generally  speak- 
ing, if  wise,  we  are  not  the  wisest — on  a 
large  scale  especially, — though  perhaps  on  a 
small  one.  But  the  hand  cannot  say  to  the  foot, 
'  I  have  no  need  of  thee,'  each  is  best  about  its 
own  business  ;  and  unless  we  could  regard 
women  as  likely  to  make,  not  only  able  states- 
men, but  the  ablest  of  the  two,  all  we  could 
plead  for  would  be  an  admission  into  their 
councils;  and  there  large  committees  are  al- 
ways, I  believe,  less  effective  than  small  ones. 
The  fewer  that  can  manage  a  business  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  as  Governments  do  not  take  upon 
them  to  make  laws  for  us  as  women,  but  only 
as  '  all  one  concern'  with  the  men,  we  may, 
I  think,  without  anxiety,  consent  to  '  shai'e 
and  share  alike,'  with  the  law-makers. 

These  ai"e  at  least  my  opinions,  and  even 
if  incorrect,  I  have  not  leisure  to  remodel, 
or  further  defend  them.  You  have  stated 
yours  at  length,  I  mine  briefly,  and  if  either 
is  unconvinced,  we  should  not  perhaps  effect 
much  by  saying  more.  I  do  (woman  though 
I  am)  feel  a  lively  interest  in  great  rights  and 
wrongs,  and  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  ulti- 
mately wrong  will  have  the  worst  of  it.  We 
are  going  forward,  but  I  should  not  expect 
much  advantage  from  taking  the  other  half 
of  every  fireside  into  the  quarrel.  My  left 
hand  has  much  to  complain  of — never  either 
wields  a  needle  or  holds  a  pen.  But  I  don't 
find  myself  injured  by  this  partial  arrange- 
ment ;  one  has  the  work,  the  other  the  needle, 
and  so  I  manage  between  them. 

Will  you  excuse  me  for  having  spoken  thus 
freely  ?  I  think  yours  is  a  false  movement, 
and  thus  far  I  put  in  my  protest  against  it. 

Believe  me,  yours  frankly, 

Ann  Gilbert." 


Most  Fniirraiit  on  Poor  Soil. 

"  Mignonette,  sweet,  large,  flowering,  *  * 
most  fragrant  on  poorish  soil." 

The  seed  paper  was  laid  down  ;  the  thoughts 
suggested  still  kept  us  company. 

I'ho  lives  of  those  most  fragrant  in  good 
deeds  have  not  all  been  spent  amid  the  flowers 
of  luxury,  and  beneath  summer  skies  of  pros- 
perity. 

We  remember  the  benignant,  serene  expres- 
sion of  an  aged  lady  whose  countenance  we 
loved  to  look  upon,  for  it  was  illuminated  with 
a  content  earth  does  not  give. 

On  better  acquaintance  it  was  found  that 
she  had  trod  a  thorny  path,  but  the  rugged 
waj'  led  to  the  Hills  of  Peace. 


And  so  it  is  on  every  hand ;  not  the  petted 
children  of  fortune,  but  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  trial  and  hardship,  grow  strong  and 
useful  and  happy. 

Turning  from  the  analogy  of  nature  to  the 
book  of  Revelation,  we  find  it  written,  "  In 
the  world  tribulation;  in  me,  peace."  Yes, 
and  the  "tribulation  worketh  patience,  and 
patience  experience,  and  experience,  hope." 
And  oh,  how  blessed  is  that  hope! 

Then  we  can  look  up,  even  through  blind- 
ing tears,  and  thank  God  for  taking  away  a 
joy,  dear  though  it  was,  to  give  in  its  stead  a 
higher  blessing.  The  foretaste  of  the  bliss 
to  come,  and  the  sweet  peace  within,  which 
neither  time  nor  change  can  mar,  are  better 
than  earth's  brightest  blossoms. 

The  lives  of  those  who  gain  and  keep  the 
spiritual  heights,  are  fragrant  indeed.  They 
are  qualified  to  lead  others  along  the  upward 
way  which  they  themselves  have  trod.  They 
can  sympathize  and  encourage  in  conflicts 
and  temptations,  for  they  know  the  trials  and 
victories. 

We  can  lead  upward  only  as  far  as  we  our- 
selves have  ascended.  Then,  Christian,  let  us 
not  be  discouraged  "because  of  the  way" — 
for  strength  is  gained  by  trial  and  hardship, 
and  thus  the  Master  may  be  fitting  us  for  his 
service.  The  poor  soil  of  our  lives  may  yet 
bring  forth  blossoms  in  the  desert — blossoms 
which  may  be  fragrant  and  fair  when  we  have 
passed — 

Beyond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping, 
To  love,  rest,  and  home. 

Nat.  Bap. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Tlic  Sioux  War. 
It  is  cordial  to  observe  that  here  and  there 
throughout  the  community  voices  are  raised 
by  intelligent  and  thoughtful  men,  against 
this  (to  say  at  least)  unnecessary  war,  which 
is  now  being  waged  against  these  Indians. 
The  following  remonstrance  by  H.  B.  Whip- 
ple, Episcopal  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  contained 
in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  entitled  to  special  consideration  on 
account  of  the  standing  of  the  writer,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  Indian 
wrongs.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
letter  as  published  in  a  recent  paper. 

"the  INDIAN  PEACE  POLICY. 

We  have  entered  upon  another  Indian  war, 
which  I  fear  will  be  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able in  our  history.  Thousands  cry  for  ex- 
termination. I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  sym- 
pathy for  the  brave  men  of  the  border — for 
the  brave  soldiers;  yet  for  every  life  lost  in 
such  a  war  the  nation  is  guilty,  which  for 
one  hundred  years  has  persisted  in  a  policy 
which  alwaj^s  ends  in  massacre  and  war. 
Every  friend  of  the  Indian  owes  you  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  trying  to  give  us  a  better 
policy.  The  so  called  peace  policy  was  com- 
menced when  the  Indian  tribes  were  openly 
hostile  or  sullen  and  turbulent,  and  was  a 
marvellous  success.  Its  only  weakness  was 
that  the  system  was  not  reformed.  The  na- 
tion left  300,000  men  living  without  a  vestige 
of  government,  without  personal  rights  of 
property,  without  the  slightest  protection  to 
person,  property  or  life.  We  i>orsistcd  in  tell- 
ing these  heathen  tribes  that  they  were  inde- 
pendent nations.  Wo  sent  out  the  bravest 
and  best  of  our  officers,  men  whose  slightest 
word  was  as  good  as  their  bond.  We  sent 
them  because  the  Indians  would  not  doubt  a 


soldier's  honor ;  they  made  a  treaty,  and  thi 
pledged  the  nation's  faith  that  no  white  mi 
should  enter  that  territory.    The  Bxecuti' 
and  Senate  ratified  it,  and  it  was  in  all  i 
provisions  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud, 
violation  of  its  plain  provisions  was  an  act 
deliberate  perjury.    In  the  words  of  Gener 
Sherman,  '  Civilization  made  its  own  corapa 
with  the  weaker  party  ;  it  was  violated,  bi 
not  by  the  savage.'   It  was  done  by  a  civilizi 
nation.  The  treaty  was  approved  by  the  who 
nation.    The  whole  world  knew  that  we  vi 
lated  that  treaty,  and  the  reason  of  the  failu 
of  the  negotiations  of  last  year  was  that  oi 
own  commissioners  did  not  have  authorit 
to  offer  the  Indians  more  than  one-third  of  tl: 
sum  they  were  receiving  under  the  old  treat^ 
The  peace  policy  has  never  been  understoc 
by  the  people.    They  suppose  it  has  son 
vague  plan  to  give  immunity  to  savages  wl: 
commit  crimes,  when  the  first  thingwhich  tl 
friends  of  the  Indians  ask  is  law  to  punis 
crime.    The  peace  policy  was  a  success  untj 
our  faith  was  broken.   It  was  difficult  to  fin 
men  fitted  for  this  work  who  would  go  toj 
distant  agency  upon  a  salary  of  $1500  a  yea 
but  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  land  ha\ 
done  this  work,  and  been  rewarded  by  lead 
ing  many  of  the  Indians  to  Christian  civilizij 
tion.  I  have  feai-ed  to  have  the  Indian  Bureaj 
changed  to  the  War  Department,  because 
would  be  a  condemnation  of  the  peace  police 
My  conviction  is  that  the  Indian  Burea 
ought  to  be  an  independent  department  ( 
civilization,  with  one  of  the  best  men  in  th 
nation  at  its  head.    If  this  was  done,  and  w 
then  gave  to  the  Indians  the  protection  of  lav 
personal  rights  of  property,  a  place  wher 
they  can  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
required  to  labor;  if  provided  with  necessar 
aid  in  the  work  of  civilization  ;  if  Christia 
schools  were  protected  and  plighted  faith  kepi 
sacred,  we  should  solve  the  Indian  probler 
and  bring  upon  ourselves  the  blessings  c 
God.    I  sometimes  almost  despair,  and  the 
I  think  it  is  so  plain,  the  people  will  se^ 
Here  ai-e  two  pictures — on  one  side  of  the  lin 
a  nation  which  has  spent  §500,000,000  in  Irl 
dian  wars ;  a  people  who  have  not  100  mile 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  whiclj 
has  not  been  the  scene  of  an  Indian  massacre 
a  government  which  has  not  passed  twent; 
years  without  an  Indian  war  ;  not  one  India 
tribe  to  whom  it  has  given  Christian  civilizaj 
tion,  and  which  celebrates  the  Centennial 
year  by  another  bloody  Indian  war.    On  th 
other  side  of  the  line  there  is  the  same  greedy! 
dominant  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  sam 
heathen.    They  have  not  spent  one  dollar  ii] 
Indian  wars,  they  have  had  no  Indian  mas 
sacres.    Why  ?    In  Canada  the  Indian  trca| 
ties  call  these  men  '  Indian  subjects  of  he 
majest3\'  When  civilization  approaches  theml 
they  ai'e  placed  on  ample  reservations,  thej 
receive  aid  in  civilization,  they  have  persona 
rights  of  property,  they  are  amenable  to  law 
and  protected  by  law  ;  they  have  schools,  and 
Christian  people  delight  to  give  them  theii 
best  men  to  teach  them  the  religion  of  Christ 
We  expend  more  than  $100  to  their  $1  in  car 
ing  for  Indian  wards.    Will  you  pardon  m( 
if  I  suggest  a  plan  which  may  obviate  some 
of  the  evils,  until  Congress  provides  a  remedy!] 
I.  Concentrate  the  Indian  tribes.    Place  al] 
of  the  Indians  in  Minnesota  on  the  Whitt 
Earth  reservation ;  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico! 
Colorado  and  Sioux,  in  the  Indian  Territory 
the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast  upon  two  r& 
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llijerves.    II.    Wheuevei'  an  Indian,  in  good 
aith,  gives  up  his  wild  life,  and  begins  to  live 
itiJ)y  labor,  give  him  an  honest  title  by  patent 
if  if  160  acres  of  land,  and  make  it  inalienable. 
II.   Provide  government  for  every  Indian 
ribe  placed  upon  a  reservation.    There  are 
orty  reservations  vyhere  the  plan  could  be  in- 
pjiingurated  at  once.  .As  it  is  now  the  civilized 
1)1  ID d  Christian  Indian  is  pitiably  helpless.  I 
;an  count  one  hundred  murders  by  Indians 
tivhich  have  taken  place  in  Minnesota  in  seven- 
vii  .een  years,  almost  uniformly  while  under  the 
nfluenceof  '  fii'e-water,'  furnished  in  violation 
)f  law  by  white  men.  I  do  believe  that  a  just 
ind  humane  policy,  worthy  of  a  great  Chris 
an  nation,  will  save  our  poor  Indian  wards, 
i(,,ind  bring  us  the  blessing  of  God." 
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EIGHTH  MONTH  19,  1876. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  printed 
,ninutes  of  the  late  session  of  Canada  Yearly 
jyifteeting;  and  also  some  information  respect- 
mpg  its  proceedings,  from  a  piivate  source. 
I  The  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  on 
?ifth-day,  the  29lh  of  Sixth  month,  was 
fihought  to  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  that 
P,aoly  solemnity  which  is  the  crown  of  our 
ij  issembliee  ;  and  valuable  counsel  was  ex- 
(pressed  by  some  Friends  present.  At  this 
(I,  flitting  Eliza  Bx-ewer  retui-ned  the  minute 
^  granted  her  last  year,  to  visit  the  meetings 
npf  Friends  in  England  and  Ireland,  with  in- 
j,  formation  that  the  service  had  been  performed 
pO  the  peace  of  her  own  mind. 
At  a  subsequent  sitting  of  the  same,  body, 
jjield  on  Second-day,  the  subject  of  reading  the 
j-pcriptures  in  meetings  for  worship  and  sing- 
j[jDg  in  them,  was  introduced,  and  objections 
those  practices  pointed  out;  but  to  this 
pponcern  to  maintain  the  original  principles 
p.  and  practices  of  the  Society,  considerable 
j.  opposition  was  made  by  some  visitors  from 
[jpther  Yearly  Meetings,  of  whom  nineteen 
jjWere  in  attendance  with  minutes, 
jji  in  the  general  Yearly  Meeting  on  Sixth- 
jday,  in  addition  to  other  business  of  that  sit- 
j,  Ling,  the  London  General  Epistle  was  read, 
j!  and  directed  to  be  printed  for  circulation 
J  among  the  families  as  heretofore.  A  propo- 
jSition  was  made  to  hold  "  Devotional  Meet- 
^  ings,"  and  after  some  discussion,  the  same 
Bonclusion  in  regard  to  them  was  arrived  at, 
J  18  last  year,  viz.,  that  they  should  not  be  con- 
■  ■iidered  as  held  under  the  authority  of  the 
.  Yearly  Meeting. 

J  On  Seventh-day,  the  Eepresentatives  pro- 
posed Adam  Spencer  (who  had  before  served 
the  meeting  in  that  capacity)  as  Clerk,  and 
ohn  Wright  as  Assistant  Clerk  ;  these  nom- 
inations were  approved.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  propositions  re- 
specting a  Conference  of  Yearly  Meetings, 
appended  to  the  epistles  from  Western  and 
Indiana  Yearly  Meetings.  As  these  propo- 
sitions have  trequently  been  referred  to  of 
latter  time,  we  reprint  the  postscripts  contain- 
ing them. 

From  Western  Yearly  Meeting. —  On  the 
reading  of  the  correspondence  of  the  several 
Yearly  Meetings,  this  Meeting  has  again  been 
introduced  into  prayerful  and  fraternal  inter- 
est and  sympathy,  for  all  that  bear  our  name, 
and  especially  for  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  the 


American  Continent.  We  are  again  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  a  General  Conference,  by 
delegates  from  the  several  Yearly  Meetings, 
to  take  into  consideration  and  endeavor  to 
reach  conclusions  upon  such  subjects  as  con- 
cern the  general  welfare  of  our  Society,  and 
to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  during  the  course  of  its  consider- 
ation by  the  several  Yearly  Meetings." 

"  From,  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. — The  pro- 
position contained  in  the  epistle  from  Western 
Yearly  Meeting  for  a  conference  of  committees 
from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  the  general 
interests  of  our  religious  Society  was  not  con- 
curred in  by  this  Meeting,  but  in  considei-a- 
tion  of  the  condition  of  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  who  are  in  harmony 
with  their  brethren  of  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
we  have  thought  best  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  unite  with  committees  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  in  considering  what  can  be  done 
in  reference  to  them." 

At  a  subsequent  sitting,  the  Committee  on 
this  subject  reported,  "  We  are  united  in  the 
judgment,  that  way  does  not  open  to  recom- 
mend the  Yearly  Meeting  to  take  any  action 
in  the  premises,"  which  report  was  ap- 
proved. 

The  summary  answers  to  the  Queries,  evince 
a  degree  of  honest  care  in  the  Subordinate 
Meetings,  in  drawing  up  their  replies  ;  thus, 
there  is  an  acknowledgment  in  one  instance, 
in  speaking  of  behavior  in  meetings,  of  "  want 
of  due  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  ;"  and 
in  another  part,  of  "  a  lack  of  love,  arising 
from  a  want  of  unity  in  sentiment."  We  are 
glad  to  find  it  stated  (though  with  some  ex- 
ceptions), "  Friends  endeavor  to  train  up  their 
children,  and  those  of  other  Friends  under 
their  care,  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  proposed  by  us,  and  in  the  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  dress,  language  and 
deportment  which  it  enjoins;  and  are  good 
examples  in  these  respects  themselves." 

The  minute  of  advice  adopted,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — "The  evidences  of  a  want  of  faith- 
fulness to  Christian  principles,  as  brought  to 
view  in  the  answers  to  the  Queries,  introduc- 
ed the  meeting  into  deep  exercise,  and  much 
good  counsel  was  imparted,  tending  to  stir 
us  up  to  greater  care  and  watchfulness  in  re- 
ference to  ourselves  to  the  motives  that  lead 
to  actions.  To  be  concerned  that  our  hearts 
are  made  right  with  God,  and  that  all  our 
relations  with  Him  and  with  our  fellow-men 
may  be  according  to  his  will.  That  our  minds 
may  be  so  imbued  with  the  love  of  God,  as  to 
do  honor  to  his  name  at  all  times,  and  that 
we  love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart  fer- 
vently. To  be  exercised  with  that  charity 
that  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind.  We  were 
feelingly  exhorted  to  seek  after,  and  come  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  profession  we 
are  making  of  our  principles,  and  the  testi- 
monies that  are  an  outgrowth  of  them;  and 
that  we  maintain  a  walk  consistently  there- 
with. May  we  be  concerned  to  train  up  our 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  in  right 
principles  and  practices.  To  provide  for  them 
suitable  reading,  to  exercise  a  religious  care 
in  the  selection  of  books  for  their  use,  and  as 
a  prominent  means  to  the  great  end  in  view, 
to  inculcate  in  their  minds  a  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  to  be  diligent  in  the 
private  and  daily  reading  of  them  in  our  fam- 
ilies, to  improve  those  opportunities  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  whether  it  be  in  silent 
or  vocal  prayer,  in  counsel  or  instruction,  in 


which  we  shall  have  good  hope  in  His  bless- 
ings. 

"A  caution  was  expressed,  that  we  keep 
to  the  strictly  medicinal  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  that  the  use  be  not  abused.  A  concern 
was  also  expressed  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
tobacco.  In  sympathy  with  those  who  use 
it,  in  the  difficulty  of  abandoning  it,  were 
they  counselled  to  seek  for  Divine  aid  in  the 
matter.  Particularly,  were  the  young  advised 
to  avoid  the  use,  in  order  that  there  be  not  a 
succession  of  those  who  use  it. 

"May  all  Friends  maintain  a  just  and  up- 
right dealing  with  their  fellow-men. 

"  May  we  accept  the  exhortation  to  repair 
the  wall  in  our  appointed  place,  and  main- 
tain the  watch  over  against  our  own  houses; 
may  we  not  turn  aside  to  solace  with  the 
enemy,  but  maintain  first  principles,  so  as  to 
know,  more  and  more,  the  salvation  that  God 
doth  'appoint  for  walls  and  for  bulwarks.'  " 

The  Boarding-School  Committee  reported, 
that  they  had  accepted  as  a  new  site  for  the 
school-house,  a  grove  and  hill  containing  ten 
acres,  which  had  been  purchased  by  private 
subscription.  They^  had  made  a  contract  for 
the  erection  of  the  building,  for  the  sum  of 
$24,300,  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  First 
month  next.  The  contractors  were  reported 
to  be  proceeding  rapidly  and  satisfactorily 
with  the  work. 

The  statistical  reports  showed,  that  there 
were  26  meetings  and  1,546  members  belong- 
ing to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  children  of 
school-age  numbered  278. 

The  meeting  closed  on  Fourth-day  after- 
noon. Seventh  month  5th ;  the  concluding 
minute  being  as  follows  : 

"Having  finished  the  business  that  has 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  under 
a  renewed  sense  of  the  Lord's  sustaining 
power  and  help  in  these  truly  solemn  en- 
gagements, we  separate,  proposing  to  meet 
again  at  this  place,  at  the  usual  time  next 
year,  if  the  Lord  permit." 


In  the  present  number  we  reprint  the 
Epistle  to  its  members,  issued  by  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  briefly  but  forcibly  re- 
states and  affirms  the  views  of  Friends  in  re- 
gard to  several  of  our  important  testimonies, 
and  tenderly  invites  and  encourages  all  to  the 
faithful  and  fearless  support  of  the  original 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society  be- 
fore the  world.  We  consider  it  a  noble  testi- 
mony for  the  Truth,  and  particularly  appro- 
priate at  the  present  time,  and  desire  that  its 
Christian  advices,  admonitions  and  entreaties 
may  be  widely  known  and  observed. 


We  take  occasion  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
volume  to  remind  our  contributors  that  com- 
munications intended  for  its  columns  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  Friend 
who  forwards  them. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  London  Times  publishes  a  dispatch 
from  Paris  saying  the  Englisli  programme  of  non-in- 
terference in  the  eastern  question  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Powers  after  the  failure  of  the  Berlin  memoran- 
dum is  the  basis  of  the  subsisting  harmony.  The  signal 
for  mediation  therefore  can  and  ought  to  come  only 
from  England.  She  is  the  arbiter  of  the  moment  when 
the  struggle  is  to  be  considered  finished  and  mediation 
may  be  successfully  proposed.    As  yet  it  is  certain  that 
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England  does  not  think  the  moment  opportune,  and  no 
other  Power  will  take  the  initiative. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  is  about  to  be  raised  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  He 
closed  the  debate  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.,  defend- 
ing the  government  in  the  course  pursued  by  it  in  re- 
gard to  the  insurrections  in  European  Turkey,  and  this 
it  was  believed  would  be  his  last  speech  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  The  leadership  of  the  Conserva- 
tives in  the  House  of  Commons  will  probably  devolve 
upon  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  Dory  Centennial,  the  minute  vessel  which  sailed 
from  the  United  States  for  England,  was  in  sight  of 
Ireland  on  the  9th  inst.,  on  the  13th  Capt.  Johnson 
landed  in  Wales  for  provisions,  and  then  proceeded 
towards  Liverpool. 

Queen  Victoria  held  a  council  at  Osborne  House, 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  12th  inst.  She  there  delivered  the 
seal  of  the  office  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  Disraeli. 

In  spite  of  statements  to  the  contrary  a  Ministerial 
crisis  exists  in  Spain.  The  return  of  ex-Queen  Isabella 
bodes  no  good.  The  removal  of  members  of  the  Cabinet 
■who  took  part  in  the  revolution  against  her  is  contem- 
plated. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  announces  the  conclusion  of  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Germany  and 
Russia. 

Madrid  advices  report  that  throughout  Spain  the 
temperature  is  excessively  high,  nothing  like  it  having 
occurred  since  1800.  Many  farm  laborers  have  died 
from  sunstroke,  and  in  Andalusia  the  grape  vines  have 
been  seriously  injured. 

President  MacMahon,  of  France,  has  liberated  161 
more  of  the  Communist  prisoners. 

Dufaure  has  been  chosen  as  a  life  Senator  of  France, 
in  place  of  Casimer  Perier,  deceased. 

Both  Chambers  of  the  Assembly  were  prorogued  sine 
die  on  the  12th  inst.  by  adecree  of  President  MacMahon. 

The  municipal  bill  finally  passed  both  branches  with 
much  unanimity. 

The  following  announcement  has  been  made  public 
in  Paris:  "Subscriptions  will  be  opened  on  the  22d  of 
August  for  an  undertaking  with  a  capital  of  $6,600,000 
to  establish  and  work  a  new  telegraph  cable  between 
Paris  and  New  York.  The  government  has  granted  to 
Pouyer  Quertier  the  right  to  establish  this  communi- 
cation." 

The  war  outrages  in  Bulgaria  having  been  severely 
commented  on  in  the  British  Parliament  and  in  the 
London  Times,  an  official  statement  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  one  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of 
the  Foreign  office  to  the  effect  that  the  Porte  had  been 
remonstrated  with  on  the  subject  on  behalf  of  the 
British  government;  that  the  atrocities  had  ceased,  and 
that  punishment  was  being  inflicted  on  the  perpetra- 
tors. 

Two  powerful  Turkish  armies  are  now  marching 
through  the  heart  of  Servia  almost  unopposed,  and  it  is 
said  that  Servia,  despairing  of  a  successful  issue  of  the 
war,  has  requested  the  great  Powers  to  mediate  in  favor 
of  peace.  The  Standard's  Berlin  special  says  the  Porte 
has  positively  declared  its  willingness  to  negotiate  for 
peace  whenever  the  powers  are  disposed  to  intervene, 
but  it  is  not  willing  to  agree  to  an  armistice  before  the 
entry  of  the  Turks  into  Belgrade. 

It  is  said  that  the  health  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  has 
improved  of  late,  and  that  his  recovery  is  probable. 
The  Porte  has  granted  complete  amnesty  to  the  Bul- 
garians implicated  in  the  lute  rising,  with  the  exception 
of  the  leaders  and  those  who  were  active  movers  of  the 
revolt. 

A  Belgrade  dispatch  of  the  12th  denies  that  the  Ser- 
vian cause  has  yet  become  desperate.  Thirty  thousand 
Bulgarians,  principally  old  men  and  women,  have,  it  is 
stated,  taken  refuge  in  Servia  to  escape  the  cruelty  and 
outrages  of  the  Turks. 

Cuban  advices  report  increased  activity  of  the  insur- 
gents, who  have  recently  destroyed  much  property  and 
killed  a  numi)er  of  persons. 

The  French  Mission  Cliiipel  at  Ning-kooe-foo,  pro- 
vince of  Ngan  Hoei,  China,  was  attacked  by  the  popu- 
lace during  the  celebration  of  mass  recently,  and  the 
priest  and  niatiy  of  the  congregation  were  killed. 

United  Stats?i. — During  the  month  ending  7th  mo. 
31st  lait,  tliere  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  9973 
immigrants,  of  whom  5736  were  males  and  4057  females. 
Of  tlie  tot;il  number  there  were  from  England,  1401  ; 
Scotland,  357;  Wales,  85;  Ireland,  1105;  Germany, 
2241  ;  Austria,  522  ;  Sweden,  625;  Norway,  494  ;  Den- 
mark, 234;  France,  321  ;  Russia  (chiefly  Mennonites), 
1080;  Italy,  169;  Poland,  125;  Switzerland,  95;  Spain, 
82. 

A  vessel  that  was  built  iu  Philadelpliia  in  1764,  one 


hundred  and  twelve  years  ago,  recently  arrived  at 
jLeith,  Scotland,  with  a  cargo  of  ice  from  Norway. 
I  During  the  year  ending  6th  mo.  30th  last,  the  total 
revenue  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  from  the  imposts  on  dis- 
tilled spirits  amounted  to  $56,426,261,  which  is  $4,- 
359,615  more  than  in  the  previous  year ;  from  fermented 
.liquors  $9,571,280,  an  increase  of  $431,146  over  last 
year  ;  from  tobacco  of  all  kinds  with  special  taxes  $39,- 
j  795,275,  or  $2,491,835  more  than  last  year. 
I  The  bill  to  establish  the  new  Territory  of  Pembina, 
I  and  to  provide  a  territorial  government  therefor,  has 
j  passed  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Pembina  will  include  all  the 
j  country  between  the  forty-sixth  and  forty-ninth  parallel 
I  of  latitude,  and  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Terri- 
|toryof  Montana.  The  new  territory  has  at  present 
only  about  12,000  white  inhabitants.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

A  bill  to  restore  the  franking  privilege  formerly  en- 
joyed by  members  of  Congress,  has  passed  the  U.  S. 
Senate  by  a  large  majority.  The  differences  between 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  regard  to 
the  appropriation  bills  have,  after  many  conferences, 
been  at  last  accommodated.  The  House  yielded  to  the 
Senate  on  most  points  or  no  appropriations  could  have 
been  made. 

On  the  11th  inst.  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  asking  the  power  to  call  out  five  regiments  of 
volunteers  of  1000  men  each,  to  serve  for  six  months, 
during  the  present  hostilities  with  the  Sioux.  He 
would  prefer  an  increase  of  the  regular  cavalry  service 
by  the  addition  of  2,500  men,  but  if  this  is  not  thought 
desirable,  then  he  wishes  to  be  able  to  secure  volunteers 
in  order  to  end  the  contest,  if  the  force  now  in  the  field 
should  prove  inadequate. 

Chicago  contains  in  all  121,495  buildings,  only  13,012 
of  which  are  constructed  of  stone,  iron  and  brick,  all 
the  remaining  structures  108,443,  being  houses  of  wood. 

The  twelve  regular  appropriation  bills  of  this  session 
appropriate  $147,719,674.85.  At  the  last  sesson  they 
amounted  to  $177,303,280.71,  making  a  difference  of 
$29,584,205.86  in  the  way  of  retrenchment  effected  by 
the  present  Congress. 

The  railroad  earnings  for  seven  months,  as  far  as  re- 
ported, show  a  gratifying  increase,  the  net  earnings 
being  about  seven  per  cent,  ahead  of  last  year. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
404,  including  179  infants  under  two  years.  There 
were  59  deaths  of  cholera  infantum,  32  marasmus,  and 
23  typhoid  fever. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  14th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  11  If. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  1201;  do.,  1866,  117*;  five  per  cents, 
117i.  Superfine  flour,  .lf3.60  a  $4.10 ;  S-tate  extra,  $4.40 
a  $4.60;  finer  brands,  $5  a  $8.75.  White  Tennessee 
wheat,  $1.30  ;  amber  Indiana,  $1.25  ;  No.  2  Chicago 
spring,  95  cts. ;  No.  3  do.,  88  cts.  Mixed  State  oats, 
39  a  42J  cts.  Rye,  76  cts.  Yellow  corn,  60  cts. ;  mixed, 
57  cts. ;  white,  61  a  63  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  12^ 
a  12|  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $3.75  ;  extras,  $4.00  ;  Min- 
nesota extra,  $5-75  ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  af8.50.  Penn- 
sylvania amber  wheat,  $1.17  a  $1.20;  new  red,  $1.10  a 
$1.17;  white,  $1.25  a  $1.28.  Rye,  60  cts.  Yellow 
corn,  59  a  60  cts.  New  York  cheese,  9  a  lO}  cts. ; 
western,  7  J  a  8^  cts.  Sales  of  3700  beef  cattle  at  rates 
mostly  of  4  to  6^  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sheep,  4  a  5|  cts. 
per  lb.  gross.  Receipts  13,000  head.  Hogs,  $9  a  $9.75 
per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — Western  red  wheat,  $1.12 
a  $1.20;  amber,  $1.20  a  $1.23.  Yellow  corn,  54  a  57 
cts.  Oats,  33  a  35  cts.  St.  Louis. — Flour,  medium 
grades,  f4  a  $5.  No.  2  red  fall  wheat,  $1.15;  No.  3 
do.,  $1.03.    Corn,  42^  cts.    Oats,  34  cts. 


NOTICE. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Sarah  E.  Haines,  Pa..  $2.10,  vol.  50 
from  John  H.  Lippincott,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  fron 
Alfred  King,  Agent,  N.  Y.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Gil 
bert  Weaver,  Susan  Mitchell,  William  R.  Hazard 
Mary  A.  Simkin,  and  Susan  King,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50 
from  Mary  Gillespie,  City,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Willian 
Hancock,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  Samuel  F.  Troth 
City,  $2,  vol.  50 ;  from  Martha  Mickle,  N.  J.,  $2.1C 
vol.  50  ;  from  Jonathan  Blackburn,  O.,  $2.10  vol.  50 
from  Josiah  Fawcett,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Marth 
Shreve,  Ind.,  and  George  Blackburn  and  Robert  Miller 
O.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50 ;  from  Samuel  Allen,  City,  ~~ 
vol.  50,  and  for  Deborah  D.  Homey,  Ind.,  $2.10,  vol 
50  ;  from  Daniel  Smith,  O.,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Emelin 
E.  Hilyard,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  Sarah  Greene 
R.  I.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Eliza  G.  Sheffield,  Conn 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Samuel  P.  Leeds,  N.  J.,$2.I0,  vol 
50;  from  William  Tatnall,  Del.,  $2,  vol.  50;  fron 
Joseph  Waring,  Canada,  $2.10,  to  No.  23,  vol.  51,  ant 
for  Jesse  Stover  and  George  Pollard,  $2.10  each,  vol 
50 ;  from  James  E.  Maloney,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  fron 
James  F.  Reid,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  John  B.  Bal 
derston,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Edw'd  Balderston 
and  Mercy  Comfort,  Pa.,  John  Deacon,  N.  J.,  and  Lloyc 
Bdlderston,  Md.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from  David 
Heston,  Fkfd.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  William  H.  Black 
burn,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Abel  H.  Blackburn  anc 
Merab  Hall,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50  ;  from  George  Haines 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Elizabeth  T.  Engle,  $2.10 
vol.  50  ;  from  Marshall  Fell,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  foi 
Charles  W.  Roberts  and  James  C.  Roberts,  Pa.,  $2  each 
vol.  50;  from  Philip  Carter,  Md.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from 
Lettice  Evans,  N.  J.,  *2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  Ephraim 
Smith,  City,  $2,  vol.  50,  and  for  Morris  Cope,  Morns 
S.  Cope,  and  Elizabeth  Hughes,  Pa.,  $2.10  each,  vol 
50;  from  Charles  Williams,  City,  $2,  vol.  50;  from 
James  Bromley,  City,  $2,  vol.  50 ;  from  John  W.  Biddle 
City,  $2,  vol.  50,  and  for  William  Biddle,  Samuel 
Biddle,  and  George  Jones,  $2  each,  vol.  50,  for  Ann 
Garrett,  and  George  S.  Garrett,  Pa.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50 
and  for  Samuel  Mason  and  Sarah  Mason,  $2  each,  and 
Jonas  Edge,  Kansa.s,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  for  Amos  Evens 
and  Ann  Kaighn,  N.  J.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  fro 
Carlton  P.  Stoke.s,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Samuel 
W.  Stokes,  $2.10,  and  Ann  Jess,  City,  $2,  vol.  50  ;  fro 
Isaac  Child,  lo.,  $2.10,  vol.50;  from  Mary  Thistl 
thwaite,  N.  Y.,  $2.  10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Edward  Thorn,  N 
J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Barton  F.  Thorn,  $2.10,  vol.50 
from  Anna  Pickering,  City,  $2,  vol.  50  ;  from  Joseph 
Scattergood,  Jr.,  Agent,  Pa.,  for  S.  Emlen  Sharpless 
Jane  B.  Davi.s,  Ann  Scott,  David  J.  Scott,  Eliz  ibeth-S 
Thomas,  Eusebius  H.  Townsend,  and  Alfred  Embree, 
$2.10 each,  vol.50;  for  Samuel Haine.s, Caleb  P.  Haines 
Juliana  N.  Powell,  and  John  Bull,  N.  J.,  $2.10  each 
vol.  50;  from  Dorcas  B.  Robinson,  R.  I.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 
from  Esther  H.  Griffen,  N.  Y.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  fo 
William  D.  Griffen,  $2,10,  vol.  50;  from  Levi 
Hoopes,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  William  R.  Taber 
N.  C,  $2.10,  vol.  50. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth -day  morning  will  not 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


We  are  requested  by  John  Bell,  Agent,  late  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  to  state  that  his  present  address  is  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  Westtown 
Boarding  School  meets  on  Seventh-day,  the  26th  inst., 
at  10  A.  M.,  at  the  Committee  Room  on  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Walton,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  ( Twenty-third  Ward, )  Philadelphia. 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wobth- 
INOTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED 
PERSONS. 

Teachers  are  wanted  for  these  Schools,  to  be  opened 
about  the  first  of  Tenth  month.    Apply  to 
Elton  B.  Gifford,  719  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 
Richard  J.  Allen,  833  North  Seventh  St. 
Ephraim  Smith,  1110  Pine  St. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  6th  mo.  187^ 
at  his  residence,  near  Smyrna,  Ohio,  John  M.  SMiTjaj 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Flushing 
Monthly  and  (iuernsey  Particular  Meeting.  He  borl 
a  protracted  illness  of  twenty  months  with  much  pa*- 
tience  and  a  Christian  resignation  to  the  Divine  will 
His  close  was  peaceful. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  William 

Tatum,  on  the  6th  instant,  Hannah  G.  Leeds,  in  the 
73d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  AVoodbury  Month 
Meeting,  N.  Jersey.  From  early  life  she  was  earnestly 
concerned  to  be  found  a  fiithful  follower  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  and  near  the  end  of  life  she  testified  that  " 
was  through  mercy,  all  mercy,  nothing  but  mercy,  that 
her  sins  were  forgiven,  and  an  evidence  granted  of  her 
acceptance." 

y^t'i'lli  AirnT  piLir  PRi^^ 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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JOHN  S.  STOKES, 

AT  NO.  116  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS. 
FHIIiADEIiFHIA. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

u  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  to  its  Members. 

(Concluded  from  page  2.) 

Friends  have  ever  maintained  fall  belief  in 
,hat  most  precious  truth,  that  "God  so  loved 
,he  world  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten 
5on,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
lot  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;"  also 
n  the  inexpressible  value  of  the  atonement 
iod  mediation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
hat  the  remission  of  sins  which  any  partake 
»f,  is  only  in  and  by  virtue  of  that  most  satis- 
actory  sacrifice  which  He  made  of  himself, 
vhen  He  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
ree,  and  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death.  But 
eeing  that  "the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
he  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are 
bolishness  unto  him;  neither  can  he  know 
hem,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned," 
hey  have  felt  themselves  imperatively  called 
o  believe  in  and  uphold  the  Scriptural  doc- 
rine,  that  a  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
t3  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal;  and 
hat  it  is  through  obedience  to  and  co-opera- 
ion  with  this  gift,  this  grace  of  God  which 
(ringeth  salvation,  that  any  can  be  brought 
o  a  saving  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  dear 
?OD,  and  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
jhrist's  coming,  sufferings,  and  death,  agree- 
ible  to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle:  "That 
vhich  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
.hem;  and,  "No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is 
,he  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Holdingand  preaching  this  doctrine,  charac- 
erized  Friends  in  the  beginning;  they  were 
villing  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,  rather 
ihan  shrink  from  its  avowal  in  both  principle 
■nd  practice;  and  it  has  been  a  distinguish- 
ng  feature  of  its  belief  throughout  the  exist- 
jDce  of  the  Society.  Isaac  Penington,  speak- 
ng  on  behalf  of  Friends  in  his  day,  says, 
'That  which  God  hath  given  us  the  experi- 
mce  of, — after  our  great  loss  in  litei-al  know- 
edge  of  things, — and  that  which  He  hath  given 
IS  to  testify  of,  is  the  mystery  of  the  hidden 
ife ;  the  inward  and  spiritual  appearance  of 
mr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  revealing 
lis  power  inwardly,  destroying  enemies  iu- 
vardly,  and  working  his  work  inwardly."  It 
9,  we  are  persuaded,  owing  to  a  light  esteem 
)f  or  departure  from  this  fundamental  doc- 
.rine  of  the  gospel,  that,  while  many  make 
icknowledgment  of  Christ  as  having  made 
ihe  atonement  for  sin,  and  that  He  is  the  Au- 
thor of  eternal  salvation,  yet  they  fail  to  know 
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Him  to  set  up  his  righteous  government  in 
their  hearts,  and  bring  them  out  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption. 

The  way  of  reconciliation  of  fallen  man  to 
his  offended  Creator  has  been  opened  by 
Christ;  for  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  us.  "But  as  no  man  knoweth  who 
the  Son  is  but  the  Father,  and  who  the  Father 
is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will 
reveal  him,"  so  no  man  cometh  to  Chi'ist  the 
Son,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  him, 
draw  him;  and  this  drawing  is  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  when  the  visitation  of  Divine  love  and 
mercy  is  extended  to  the  soul.  As  man  is  a 
free  agent,  he  may  embrace  or  reject  the  plead- 
ing or  reproofs  of  the  inspoaking  voice.  If 
rejected,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  offer  to 
bring  the  guilty  soul  to  Christ,  will  be  re- 
newed ;  for  God  hath  said,  "My  Spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  with  man."  If  it  is  accept- 
ed, the  Light  of  Christ  shineth  into  man's 
dark  heart,  shows  him  his  alienation  from  his 
Creator,  his  continued  disobedience  to  his 
righteous  law,  and  his  utter  inability  of  him- 
self to  extricate  his  soul  from  its  lost  and  con- 
demned condition.  The  Holy  Spirit  alone 
can  effectually  convince  of  sin  and  its  exceed- 
ing sinfulness.  As  its  revelations  are  heeded, 
it  awakens  that  "  godly  sorrow  which  work- 
eth  repentance  unto  salvation,  not  to  be  re- 
pented of;"  and  as  the  humbled  penitent  bears 
the  ministration  of  condemnation,  as  his  sins 
are  made  manifest,  and  go  beforehand  to 
judgment,  this  same  Spirit  enables  him  to  look 
with  availing  faith  on  Him  whom  he  hath 
pierced,  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,  and  thereby  through  his 
blood,  to  obtain  remission  of  his  past  trans- 
gressions, and  be  so  f-dv  justified. 

But  man  cannot  come  to  Christ  in  his  own 
time  and  will,  nor  can  he  bo  brought  into  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  by  making  vocal  confes- 
sion, in  his  carnal  will,  of  belief  in  Him  who 
died  for  him  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  same 
will  declaring  that  he  accepts  Him  as  his  Sa- 
viour. Confession  of  sin  may  be  made  with- 
out being  the  result  of  that  conviction  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  work;  nor  is  a 
literal  belief  in  the  truths  respecting  Christ 
and  his  ofi&ces,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, an  availing  acceptance  of  Him  as  the 
Saviour,  disconnected  from  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  These  may  be  called 
forth  when  the  feelings  are  much  excited  by 
external  circumstances,  and  the  natural  man, 
under  some  sense  of  judgment  to  come,  may 
give  expression  to  strong — perhaps  suddenly 
awakened — emotions  of  the  kind  ;  but  they 
arc  of  no  avail  in  the  work  of  salvation,  un- 
less the  Spirit  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost,  begins  and  carries 
on  the  work  of  regeneration,  by  his  inward 
operation  on  the  soul.  Christ  is  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega;  the  First  and  the  Last;  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  man's  salvation,  to 
all  who  obey  his  commands  and  instructions, 
whether  received  immediately  through  his 
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Spirit  within,  or  mediately  through  his  re- 
corded teachings,  or  by  other  means  of  which 
He  may  make  use. 

But,  dear  Friend-<,  while  it  is  important  for 
us  to  consent  to  the  "doctrine  which  is  ac- 
cording to  godliness,"  we  desire  to  impress 
upon  all,  that  the  holding  of  sound  doctrine 
will  be  of  little  or  no  avail  in  working  out 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  unless  it  is 
carried  into  practical  exemplification,  by  sim- 
ple, unreserved  obedience  to  the  requirements, 
however  small  they  may  appear,  of  that  mea- 
sure of  "  the  Grace  of  God"  which  "  hath  ap- 
peared unto  all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  pre- 
sent world."  As  this  obedience  is  yielded, 
this  Divine  G^a^e  or  Holy  Spirit  will  not  only 
take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  show  them 
unto  us  as  we  are  prepared  to  receive  them, 
but  He  will  enable  us  to  deny  ourselves,  to 
bear  the  cross  daily  in  not  being  conformed 
to  the  world,  and  to  submit  to  the  necessary 
washings  of  regeneration  ;  that  being  buried 
with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death,  we  may 
be  brought  to  experience  the  power  of  his  re- 
surrection and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings; 
that  like  as  He  was  raised  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life.  You  will  find  this  heart- 
changing,  self-crucifying  religion  as  taught  by 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  which  we  would  urge  on 
you  diligently  to  peruse. 

This  was  the  religion  which  upheld  the 
members  of  our  Society,  when  subjected  not 
only  to  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  worldlings  and 
high  professors,  but  when  called  on  to  count 
their  lives  not  dear  unto  themselves,  so  that 
they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and 
the  ministry  they  had  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  Grace  of 
God. 

Why  then  should  any  among  us  desire  to 
forsake  the  pure  religion  of  our  forefathers  ? 
to  turn  aside  from  their  footsteps,  who  gave 
such  abundant  evidence  they  were  of  the 
flock  of  Christ's  companions;  or  why  witness 
against  them,  by  undervaluing  and  refusing 
to  maintain  in  life  and  conversation  all  those 
gospel  testimonies,  into  the  adoption  of  which 
they  were  led  by  the  Master  whom  they 
served  ? 

Rather,  while  striving  to  walk  in  their  foot- 
steps, let  each  one  prize  the  privilege  of  draw- 
ing instruction  and  encouragement  from  the 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  a  practical  belief 
in  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the  value  of  a 
restricted  life  consonant  therewith,  together 
with  the  glorious  reward  of  the  obedience  of 
faith,  as  these  were  exemplified  in  their  lives 
and  conversation,  and  are  recorded  in  their 
writings. 

Much  still  remains  in  the  professing  church 
which  has  been  introduced  and  continued 
through  "  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after 
the  traditions  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of 
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the  world,  and  not  after  Christ ;"  and  we  can- 
not but  believe  that  the  blessed  Head  of  the 
church  is  still  seeking  to  purge  it  of  all  such 
spots  and  wrinkles.  May  we  then  not  be 
found  as  a  deceitful  bow  in  the  day  of  battle, 
but  bowing  low  before  Ilim  in  deep  humility, 
crave  that  He  will  give  us  to  see  ourselves  as 
He  sees  us,  and  more  fully  prepare  and  equip 
us  to  come  up  to  his  help  against  the  mighty, 
and  to  build  one  another  up  on  our  most  holy 
faith. 

Toward  our  beloved  young  Friends  our 
sympathy  and  love  go  forth,  with  renewed 
solicitude  that  the  increased  trials  and  per- 
plexities, arising  from  the  man}^  voices  and 
contrary  practices  now  abounding,  may  not 
render  you  indifferent  to  the  all-important 
work  of  your  soul's  salvation,  nor  yet  subject 
you  to  be  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning 
craftiness;  but  rather  that  you  may  be  taught 
thereby  the  danger  of  placing  undue  depend- 
ence on  outward  knovpledge  or  performances  ; 
and  induce  you  to  seek  retirement,  and  silent 
waiting  upon  God  ;  to  commune  with  your 
own  hearts,  and  with  that  "Word  which,"  as 
Paul  sayeth,  "  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth 
and  in  thy  heart." 

Be  persuaded,  dear  young  Friends,  to  co- 
operate with  the  gentle  intimations  of  this 
in-speaking  Word,  and  to  render  obedience 
thereto,  even  in  things  which  to  you  may  ap- 
pear small,  and  to  the  world  foolish,  and  you 
will  find  that  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever;  his  compassions  fail  not. 
He  can  save  to  the  very  uttermost,  and  to 
those  who  thus  receive  and  obey  Him,  He  will 
give  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  Rest 
a-sured,  that  though  He  has  declared,  that  of 
those  who  arc  ashamed  of  him  before  men, 
He  will  be  ashamed  before  his  Father  and  the 
holy  angels,  yet  He  is  a  rich  rewarder  of  those 
who  serve  Him  in  child-like  obedience,  and 
that  there  are  no  joj^s  to  be  compared  with 
the  joys  of  God's  salvation.  The  acquirement 
of  the  perishing  things  of  this  world  is  not 
worthy  to  be  put  in  competition  with  laying 
up  treasure  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  can  corrupt;  and  they  are  by  far  the 
most  wise  and  happy  who,  like  Moses  of  old, 
choose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season. 

Friends  having  been  raised  up  to  stand  as 
witnesses  for  the  spirituality,  the  simplicity, 
and  the  purity  of  the  ('liristian  religion,  and 
against  the  corru])tions  that  from  time  to  time 
have  crept  into  the  visible  church,  wo  feel 
lliat  great  rcfsponsibiiity  rests  upon  them; 
upon  the  young  as  well  as  upon  the  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  ;  upon  them  individually  as 
well  as  collectively  ;  and  strong  are  our  desires 
that  the  Lord  may  be  pleased  to  turn  his  hand 
upon  us  for  good,  iiringing  our  members  of 
every  at^o  to  a  full  surreruler  of  their  hearts  to 
Him;  (hat,  through  the  regenerating  ])0wer 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  may  bo  prepared  and 
made  willing  to  rightly  uphold  the  various 
testimonies  commilled  to  us  to  show  forth 
before  the  world,  and  thereby  "  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things." 
Lssued,  4lli  mo.  1876. 


temples  have  thus  been  diverted  from  their 
original  object. 


Buddhism  in  Japan  is  declining.  In  a 
single  district  or  ken  seventy-one  temples 
have  since  1873  been  converted  into  dwelling 
houses  or  used  \hv  other  secular  purposes. 
During  the  last  six  years  upwards  of  600 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  letter  is  abstracted  from  a 
series  written  by  J.  W.  Forney,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  "Press,"  during  a  visit  in  Europe 
in  1874-75. 

"  What  a  garden  is  England  !  There  is  in- 
finite progress  in  the  large  towns,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  country  must  be  the  work  of 
the  ages.  The  old  castles,  the  ancient  inns, 
the  super- solid  roads,  the  vast  estates,  closed 
in  with  high  stone  or  brick  walls,  the  nari'ow 
streets,  even  the  small  towns,  are  so  many 
evidences  of  the  centuries  of  experience 
through  which  this  great  country  has  at- 
tained its  present  strong  position. 

You  leave  Liverpool  by  rail,  and  after  a 
short  ride  reach  the  famous  and  ancient  city 
of  Chester,  with  its  cathedral  eight  hundred 
years  old  ;  the  curious  wall  that  still  sur- 
rounds it,  from  one  tower  of  which  Charles  I. 
saw  his  army  routed  by  the  hosts  of  Crom- 
well ;  the  ancient  "Rows,"  distinctly  i-ecalling 
a  period  far  remote;  the  Castle,  a  record  in 
stone  of  the  Roman  occupation  ;  and  the 
luxurious  estate  of  the  new  Duke  of  West- 
minster, Eaton  Hall. 

After  a  good  night's  rest  in  Chester  at  the 
principal  hotel,  "  The  Queen's,"  we  started 
for  the  Staff"ordshire  Potteries  traversing  a 
region  of  varied  interest  and  beauty.  The 
miniature  houses  and  gardens  at  most  of  the 
stations  looked  like  toy-shojjs,  with  their 
flowers  woven  into  all  sorts  of  figures  and 
forms,  and  seemed  an  odd  set-off  to  the  great 
palaces  of  the  gentry  and  nobility,  of  which 
we  had  glimpses  in  the  distance.  The  history 
of  the  world  is  traced  in  the  progress  of  the 
earthen,  glass,  or  stone  articles  of  the  saloon, 
the  parlor,  the  library,  and  the  kitchen,  used 
by  the  respective  nations.  Under  the  generic 
name  of  pottery,  which  includes  all  "the  va- 
rieties of  earthen  work,  from  porcelain  down, 
you  go  back  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  in  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany,  France, 
and  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  to 
England.  England  unquestionably  leads  in 
supplying  the  demand  of  most  countries  with 
all  the  varieties  of  these  elegant  and  useful 
works.  I  was  attracted  to  the  Potteries  by 
the  growing  interest  in  the  ceramic  art  in  the 
United  States,  illustrated  by  the  enterprise 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  by  the  immense  sums 
of  money  spent  in  our  great  cities  for  the 
products  of  these  English  manufactories. 

Our  visit  to  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire 
was  a  revelation.  The  district  in  which  they 
are  located  is  only  about  ten  miles  in  length 
by  one  and  a  half  in  width  ;  yet  into  this  nar- 
row space  are  crowded  two  hundred  and  sixt}' 
establishments,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  are  devoted  to  earthenware,  sixty 
to  china,  twenty-six  to  Parian,  and  forty 
miscellaneous.  Here  most  of  the  finest  wares 
and  ornaments  ai-e  manufactured,  and  thous- 
ands of  persons  are  employed.  The  clays  are 
mainly  Kiigiish  ;  some  are  dug  in  the  vicinity 
of  Burslem.  'I  he  English  trade  dates  back 
into  the  seventeenth  centur3\  In  1759,  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  whoso  marble  statue  at  Stoke  on- 
Trent  attracts  much  attention,  invented  the 
exquisite  adaptations,  including  terracotta, 
jasper,  and  the  famous  quecnswareso  much  in 
fashion  a  few  ^-ears  ago,  that  made  him  illus- 
trious in  English  history. 

We  traversed  the  renowned  Minton  works,! 


in  which  the  finest  conceptions  of  Wedgwoo( 
and  his  successors  are  wrought  into  mav 
vellous  forms  by  the  skill  of  the  present  age 
I  was  surprised  at  its  comparatively  smalj 
and  ancient  appearance.  Yet  here  were  four) 
teen  hundred  men  and  women,  boys  andgirlsl 
closely  engaged.  The  .  show-room  was  j| 
treasure  of  vases,  flowers,  figures,  goblets 
with  curious  devices  of  all  ages  and  tastes 
copies  of  the  long  gone  past  and  models  of  th 
living  present.  The  process  of  manufactur< 
was  very  curious.  Here  was  the  clay  in  iti 
plastic  state  turned  into  inconceivable  shapei 
by  the  wheel  of  the  machinery  and  the  cun 
ning  of  the  human  hand  ;  the  kneaded  lumj 
worked  into  cop  and  saucer,  bowl  and  goblet 
next  passed  into  another  room  to  dry,  thei 
to  another  to  receive  the  pictui-e,  then  to  thi 
oven  to  be  annealed  into  perfect  beauty.  Th( 
exquisite  statuettes  we  see  in  terra-cotta  in  oui 
windows  at  *'ay's,  Tyndale  &  Mitchell's,  Cald 
well's,  and  Bailey's,  with  the  flower  basket; 
and  bouquets,  and  the  wonderful  conceits  oi 
walls  and  pillars,  all  come  hence.  It  was 
liberal  education  to  watch  how  skilfully  th(| 
artists  did  their  work,  and  how  quickly 

There  Avas,  however,  in  all  this  rapid  review 
a  practical  side.  I  allude  to  what  are  known} 
as  "  encaustic  tiles,"  which  have  become  ar 
essential  feature  in  nearly  every  public  anc 
private  building  in  England,  and  which,  as 
contributing  to  beauty,  cleanliness,  and  dura- 
bility, and  freedom  from  vermin,  I  hope  tc 
see  covering  the  sides  and  ceilings  of  oui 
American  houses.  They  are  sometimes  used 
on  our  floors,  but  rarely  on  the  sides  and  ceil 
ings  of  our  rooms  and  halls.  They  are  not  so 
cheap  as  our  modern  processes,  such  as  whal 
we  call  calcimining,  but  they  outlast  all  other 
methods. 

From  Stoke  wc  rode  to  Birmingham — a 
robust,  healthy,  noble  town  !  We  came  into 
it  with  a  sort  of  moral  prologue  worthy  "ol 
remembrance  and  imitation  in  Philadelphia. 
The  railroad  station  is  over  a  mile  from  our 
hotel.  We  took  a  four  wheeled  hack.  Two 
friends  who  were  with  me  asked,  as  we  started 
"How much  a  piece?"  I  said,  "One  shilling." 
We  got  to  the  hotel,  and  each  offered  hie 
shilling  to  Cabby.  He  said,  "  No,  gentlemen, 
my  charge  is  only  a  shilling  for  all." 

Birmingham  had  apopufation  of  444  545  at 
the  last  census,  and  65,371  inhabited  houses, 
In  1841  the  population  was  only  182,122,  s 
growth  that,  hxrge  as  it  is  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  We 
must  look  at  a  few  of  the  products  of  Bir- 
mingham to  see  the  diversified  capacity  of 
this  wonderful  workshop  of  the  nations.  In 
its  rifle  factories  it  employs  4328  persons  ;  in 
bi  'ass,  3892;  in  locomotive,  1661;  in  iron 
1561;  in  button.^,  1578;  it  has  goldsmiths, 
2477;  coachmakcrs,  1148.  Women  are  largely 


lace,  polishing,  japanning,  rib- 


emploj'ed  in 

bons,  steel  pens,  silk,  and  cotton.  I  name 
these  occupations  to  show  how  nearly  they 
are  similar  with  ours  ;  and  when  I  showed  a 
friend  in  Birmingham  how  many  people  are 
employed  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  what  wages, 
ami  our  population,  the  value  of  our  annual 
products,  the  number  of  our  houses,  many 
owneti  by  our  mechanics,  he  exclaimed,  "And 
this  is  oi\\y  one  of  your  cities  !  What  you  tell 
me  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  is 
equally  wonderful.  Of  course,  I  will  be  at  the 
Centennial." 

The  churches  and  hospitals  of  Birmingham 
impressed  me  beyond  utterance.     The  Hoa 
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jital  of  St.  Thomas  was  founded  in  1285  ! 
jt.  Martin's  church  is  so  old  that  its  origin  is 
08t,  and  the  foundation  of  the  present  struc- 
■jure  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
jentury  !  The  public  buildings  are  superb,  as 
p-on  niay  judge  when  tbe  town  hall  is  one 
aundred  and  foi'ty-five  feet  in  length,  sixty- 
ive  in  width,  and  in  height  sixty -five.  Here 
Fohn  Bright,  who  represents  Birmingham, 
las  frequently  spoken  to  four  thousand  per- 
jons.  I  cannot  describe  its  parks,  its  railroad 
jtations,  its  great  Exchange,  its  theatres,  its 
jtatues,  its  devotional  temples,  its  great  col- 
eges. 

Stratford  on-Avon  is  about  twenty -six  miles 
Tom  Birmingham,  and  a  pleasant  ride  it  was. 
We  had  a  second-class  car,  and  a  first-class 
"armer  to  talk  to.  "  Your  crop  is  thin  this 
pear,"  I  said.  "  Yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  we  have 
bad  little  rain  to  speak  of  Pray,  are  you 
not  Americans  ?"  "  Yes,  all  three."  "  You 
like  England?"  "  Very  much,  but  our  own 
Bountry  ever  so  much  more."  "I  don't  won- 
der; my  boy  is  away  over  yonder  in  Marys- 
pille,  California,  and  is  doing  right  well,  sir, 
and  he  is  asking  me  to  come  to  him."  "  Ai-e 
fon  well  off  here,  sir?"  "  Very  nice,  indeed, 
i)nt  we  need  our  boy."  "  Stay  where  you  are 
and  let  him  come  to  you,  as  he  can  for  a  small 
sum,  if  he  is  only  sober  and  good."  "  I  thank 
jron,  sir.  Here  you  are  in  Stratford,  and  you 
will  find  Shakspeare  waiting  for  you.  He  has 
Bk  strong,  warm  side  for  you  Americans." 

We  posted  across  the  country  from  Strat- 
ford to  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  G-uj^'s  Cliff, 
and  Leamington.  How  level  the  road  !  Great 
oaks  or  beeches,  large  fine  houses  of  the  gen- 
try, suffocating  villages  of  the  poor,  strong 
beer  and  bad  gin,  no  population  on  the  roads, 
all  elegant,  odorous,  and  silent — a  breezy  daj'', 
and  a  desolate  distance.  We  saw  Warwick, 
its  entrance  carved  through  stone,  its  lordly 
halls  half  mined  by  the  fire  of  1871,  its  pic- 
tnres  by  the  oldest  artists,  the  bed  in  which 
Queen  Xary  slept,  the  great  tower— and  hav- 
ing duly  paid  our  shilling  apiece  at  the  Cas- 
tle, and  our  six  pence  to  see  the  great  "  War- 
wick Vase,"  found  in  the  Emperor  Adrian's 
ivilla  at  Tivoli,  capable  of  holding  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  gallons,  we  retired,  and 
posted  on  to  Kenilworth,  five  miles.  When 
we  got  there  the  lovely  evening  had  made  a 
picture  of  the  venerable  place,  not  less  lovely 
because  there  were  sweet  children  and  ladies 
on  the  lawn,  and  an  artist,  with  his  canvas  on 
a  portable  frame,  painting  the  scene  from  the 
green  fore-ground.  Here  you  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  centuries.  From  Henry  I.  to 
Elizabeth,  Kenilworth  was  the  theatre  of  war, 
diplomacy,  and  intrigue.  Earl  Clarendon  is 
the  present  owner. 

From  Kenilworth  to  Leamington  is  about 
five  miles.  If  Kenilwoi-th  is  redolent  of  tbe 
past,  Leamington  is  the  trophy  of  the  present. 
It  is  the  growth  of  modern  manners  and  cus- 
toms— a  mitigated  sort  of  Saratoga — its  heal- 
ing waters  and  historic  surroundings  attrac- 
ting crowds.  England  never  suffers  from 
what  we  know  as  summer.  When  Americans 
run  off  to  the  mountains  and  seaside  in  July, 
"the  season"  is  at  its  height  in  London. 

From  Leamington  by  rail  to  another  clus- 
ter of  the  centuries — Oxford — fifty-five  miles 
from  London.  Here  we  stood  among  the 
Btony  record  of  ages  of  literature.  From 
Alfred  to  Victoria  we  read  the  story  of  the 
gigantic  growth  of  England.  Over  eight 
'thousand  students  gather  in  these  venerable 


chambers.  Twenty -one  colleges  and  six  halls 
constitute  what  is  called  the  University.  One 
library — the  Bodleian,  of  three  hundred  thous- 
and volumes,  next  to  the  British  Museum  ;  a 
vast  procession  of  portraits  of  the  great 
graduates  and  chiefs  of  the  venerable  institu- 
tion ;  ancient  groves,  and  lawns,  and  alcoves, 
with  "Addison's  Walk,"  recalling  the  memory 
of  the  gentle  Spectator.  You  might  give  a 
week,  a  month,  a  year  to  Oxford,  and  still 
find  material  for  interest  and  information." 


From  the  "Guiding  Hand." 

Fleming's  Proplietie  Warning. 

"The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
prophecy;"  and,  as  "  prophecy  came  not  in 
old  time  by  the  will  of  man  :  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  so  throughout  all  ages  the  history  of 
the  church  bears  witness,  that  among  those 
who  have  faithfully  borne  "  the  testimony  of 
Jesus"  to  mankind,  there  have  been  men  of 
sound  judgment,  sobriety,  piety,  and  spiritual 
understanding,  who  at  various  times  have 
testified  to  the  impelling  power  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit,  which  has  caused  them  to  speak 
with  a  might  and  a  wisdom  and  a  foreknow- 
ledge not  their  own  ;  and  whose  words  thus 
spoken  have  been  made  to  stand  firm  against 
all  the  crafc  and  scoffing  of  the  ungodly,  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  wisdom  and  the  power 
of  that  Spirit  which  "searcheth  all  things, 
even  the  deep  things  of  God,"  and  takes  "the 
things  of  God"  and  shows  them  to  his  people. 

An  eminent  example  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  history  of  Robert  Fleming,  who  was 
born  at  Yester,  in  Scotland,  1630;  educated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drews, under  the  care  of  the  godly  Eather- 
ford  ;  called  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  min- 
ister to  the  church  at  Cambuslang;  ejected 
from  his  charge,  with  nearly  four  hundred 
other  ministers,  by  the  "Glasgow  Act"  under 
King  Charles  IL  ;  driven  to  wander  as  a  fugi- 
tive before  his  foes,  imprisoned,  released, 
guided  at  last  to  Holland,  and  called,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Brown,  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Scotch  church  in  Rotterdam,  where  he 
settled  in  1677,  and  fulfilled  a  faithful  and 
successful  ministry,  beloved  by  his  flock  and 
honored  by  his  heavenly  Master. 

Tbe  records  of  his  history  represent  him  as 
eminent  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  God, 
a  Boanerges  and  Barnabas  combined,  whose 
labors  were  owned  of  the  Lord  to  the  salvation 
of  many.  His  charitable  disposition  caused 
him  to  view  with  regret  the  strifes  and  bick- 
erings of  Christians,  saying,  "  I  am  amazed  to 
see  good  men  thus  tear  one  another  in  the 
dark,"  and  remarking  again,  "  I  bless  God,  in 
fifteen  years  I  have  not  given  any  man's  credit 
a  thrust  behind  his  back ;  but  when  I  had 
grounds  to  speak  well  of  any  man,  I  have 
done  so  with  faithfulness,  and  when  I  wanted 
a  subject  that  way  I  kept  silence." 

The  life  of  Fleming  was  emphatically  a  life 
of  trust,  and  in  all  his  persecutions  his  table 
was  spread,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  ene- 
mies, his  cup  was  filled,  and  his  head  anointed 
with  oil,  and  he  was  ready  to  distribute,  will- 
ing to  communicate,  rich  in  good  works  ;  and, 
for  the  rest,  his  treasures  wero  laid  up  in 
heaven. 

His  well-known  work  on  "The  Fulfilling 
of  the  Scripture,"  his  "Treatise  concerning 
the  way  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  working  on  the 
souls  of  men,  especially  after  conversion,  in 
communion  between  God  and  them,"  and  an- 


other in  manuscript  entitled,  "A  short  Index 
of  some  of  the  great  appearances  of  the  Lord 
in  the  dispensations  of  his  providence  to  his 
poor  servants,"  &c.,  which  recorded  many 
particular  instances  of  the  Lord's  providential 
dealings  with  him  during  his  life,  serve  to 
show  something  of  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
and  give  some  tokens  of  his  deep  and  rich  ex- 
perience in  the  things  of  God.  The  follow- 
ing instance  of  his  utterance  of  a  prophetic 
warning  and  its  awful  fulfilment,  is  well  au- 
thenticated by  writers  of  reputation  and  vera- 
city. 

One  day  as  he  was  preaching  to  his  con- 
gregation at  Rotterdam,  he  observed  three 
young  men  among  the  audience,  whose  be- 
havior was  in  the  highest  degi'ee  indecorous. 
The  minister  observing  that  the  conduct  was 
continued,  reproved  them  therefor,  and  de- 
sired that  in  an  assembl}''  gathered  for  such  a 
purpose,  they  should  at  least  maintain  a  decent 
demeanor.  This  gentle  admonition  seemed 
rather  to  increase  than  abate  their  misbe- 
havior; and  thej^  continued  peeling  oranges, 
cracking  nuts,  and  distorting  their  faces  at 
the  minister. 

Fleming  was  hence  compelled  a  second  time 
to  admonish  them ;  at  which  they  appeared 
still  more  enraged  than  before,  persisting  in 
their  conduct,  and  manifestly  becoming  more 
callous  and  incorrigible. 

The  worthy  minister  seemed  so  impressed 
and  shocked  at  their  hardened  behavior,  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  discourse  he  made  a  solemn 
pause,  and  an  awful  one  too — "prophetic  of 
their  end."  He  turned,  and  looked  them  full 
in  the  face  for  some  time,  apparently  with 
much  internal  agitation.  At  length  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  words,  and  in 
a  most  impressive  manner  and  tone:  "My 
young  friends,  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of 
such  a  dreadfully  alarming  message  to  you, 
and  I  have  begged  the  Lord  to  excuse  ma 
from  it,  but  he  will  not;  therefore  I  must  not 
shrink  from  the  painful  duty  of  declaring  the 
awful  and  confirmed  impression  on  my  mind. 
I  now  tell  you,  that  you  have  not  a  week 
longer  to  live  in  this  world  !" 

This  dreadful  sentence,  proceeding  from  a 
man,  somewhat  excited  the  doubtful  appre- 
hensions of  the  congregation,  who  thought  it 
was  the  ebullition  of  precipitancy  and  rash- 
ness ;  and  some  of  his  intimate  friends  were 
of  opinion,  that  religion  would  suffer  scorn 
and  reproach  for  it,  especially  if  the  predic- 
tion should  not  be  verified.  The  minister 
added,  "Let  the  event  prove  the  truth  of  it; 
for  I  am  persuaded  I  was  moved  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  say  and  affirm  what  I  did,  as  pro- 
phetic of  their  end." 

Monday  passed,  and  nothing  occurred ;  but 
on  Tuesday,  one  of  the  young  men  went  on 
board  a  vessel  to  prosecute  an  intended  voyage, 
which  was  fixed  pi'evious  to  this  affair;  and, 
in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm  that  arose, 
the  ship  was  driven  on  shore,  and  this  un- 
happy youth  perished  in  the  tempest. 

On  Wednesday  another  of  the  young  men 
was  concerned  in  a  quarrel  with  some  person, 
the  issue  of  which  was  fighting  a  duel,  with 
swords,  wherein  this  wretched  victim  fell. 

On  Thursday  the  only  surviving  one  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  at  which  he  began  to  be 
terrified,  as  two  of  his  sinful  companions  were 
already  cut  off.  He  then  was  desirous  to  send 
for  the  same  minister  whom  he  had  ridiculed. 
When  Mr.  Fleming  arrived  at  his  house,  he 
asked  the  young  man  what  he  wanted  him 
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for.  The  youth  begged  he  would  pray  for 
him  ;  when  the  minister  requested  to  linow 
what  he  would  wish  him  to  pray  for.  The 
supplicant  replied,  "  For  my  life."  "  That  is 
not  in  my  power  to  do,"  rejoined  the  minister, 
"  for  I  am  sure  you  will  die."  "  Then,"  said 
the  youth,  "  beg,  or  pray,  for  the  life  of  my 
son],  if  you  please."  Fleming  so  far  consented 
as  to  kneel  down  by  the  bed-side,  in  which 
jwsture  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
but  at  length  he  arose,  without  having  uttered 
a  word.  He  then  addressed  the  young  man, 
saying  that  he  found  his  lips  so  closed,  that 
he  could  not  utter  a  syllable  on  his  behalf. 
He  accordingly  took  his  leave  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards, this  last  remaining  of  the  three  scoffers 
died  in  horror  and  despair,  accomplishing  the 
prediction  of  the  minister,  and  confirming 
that  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  "  He  that  be- 
ing often  reproved  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall 
suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without 
remedy." 

The  scoffer  may  mock  at  this  narration,  as 
did  these  young  men  at  the  message  of  the 
man  of  God;  and  the  formal  Pharisee  who 
prays  by  rote  for  one  thing  as  well  as  another, 
and  at  one  time  as  well  as  another,  may  doubt 
and  cavil  at  such  facts  as  these;  but  the  man 
of  God  who,  "praying  alwaj-s  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  finds  himself  helped  by  that  Spirit 
which  maketh  intercession  with  groanings 
which  can  not  be  uttered,  will  recognize  the 
fact  which  his  own  experience  has  already 
shown,  that  there  are  things  for  which  no 
spiritual  Christian  can  pray,  and  times  when 
supplication  is  forbidden.  Alas  for  those  con- 
cerning whom  God  speaks  to  his  servants  as 
he  spoke  to  the  weeping  Jeremiah  of  oM,  say- 
ing, "Pray  not  thou  for  this  people,  neither 
lift  up  cry  nor  prayer  for  them,  neither  make 
intercession  to  me,  for  I  tvill  not  hear  thee." 
Jer.  vii.  16.  Happy  are  they  in  whose  behalf 
"  the  eflFectual  prayer  of  a  righteous  man"  still 
"  availeth  much." 


What  the  First  Saloon  Cost. 

The  Kansas  State  Sentinel,  in  recording  a 
f\ict,  draws  a  moral  which  we  think  none  who 
study  it  can  fail  to  profit  by  : 

The  fiist  saloon  licensed  by  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  nearly  nine  years  ago, 
paid  fifty  dollars  for  that  privilege.  It  met  a 
bitter  opposition  from  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance and  good  order,  but  the  rum  men  wei-e 
alert,  and  by  presenting  a  bogus  petition  ask- 
ing for  it,  the  thing  was  granted,  and  fifty 
dollars  are  supposed  to  have  gone  into  the 
treasury. 

A  change  at  once  came  over  our  town. 
Drunken  men  began  to  be  seen  upon  our 
streets.  Men  who  before  paid  tlicir  bills  re- 
gularly, now  paid  so  much  for  rum  that  their 
Ijills  to  honest  tradesmen  had  to  go  unpaid. 

The  air  of  that  saloon,  night  and  day  was 
made  llaek  with  profanity,  vulgarity  and 
rum.  Our  young  men  went  there  and  staid 
until  the  hours  of  midnight.  What  effect  it 
had  on  them  will  never  be  written. 

A  poor  hard-woi-king  settler  down  on  the 
river,  who  iiad  o])ene(l  up  a  farm,  and  there- 
tofore maintained  his  family,  began  to  visit 
the  saloon  and  to  neglect  his  liome.  One 
morning  he  was  found  outside  with  his  bead 
fatally  crushed  by  a  drunken  companion.  A 
long  and  tedious  series  of  trials  followed, 
costing  the  county  over  one  thousand  dollars, 
resulting  in  sending  t  he  murderer  to  prison  for 
fourteen  years,  and  breaking  up  his  family. 


The  murdered  man's  widow  made  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  her  family  together  on  the  farm, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  food,  but  in  two  or 
three  years  she  died — no  doubt  from  priva- 
tion. A  daughter  soon  followed  her  mother 
from  the  same  cause  ;  then  the  ragged  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  their  friends  in  Ohio,  at  the 
expense  of  the  county. 

These  facts  are  given  from  my  knowledge 
of  them,  and  just  as  they  are.    Now,  let  us 
see  how  this  transaction  paid  : 
The  county  got  $50. 
Paid  to  keep  murderer  fourteen  years, 

say  $200  per  year,  ....  $2,800 
Convict  murderer,  ....  1,000 
Send  children  to  Ohio,  say  .  .  75 
Industry  for  six  children,  lost  to  the 

State  ten  years,  at  $100  per  year,  .  6,000 


Total  expense,  $9,925 

Deduct  license,  .....  50 


Loss  by  transaction,  ....  $9,875 


Selected. 

HOPES. 

"  Oh  boy  !  why  seek'st  thou  with  such  care, 
Those  bubbles  of  the  sea  ? 
Thy  touch  but  frees  the  prison'd  air," — 
"  I'm  gathering  hopes,"  saith  he. 

"  Old  man,  why  in  that  shatter'd  bark 
Dost  tempt  this  troubled  sea, 
Without  a  compass,  rudder,  mark?" 
"  I'm  following  hopes,"  saith  he. 


Selected. 

"  COME  TO  ME." 
Art  thou  weary?  art  thou  languid? 
Art  thou  sore  distressed  ? 
"  Come  to  Me!"  saith  One,  "  and,  coming. 
Be  at  rest." 

Hath  he  marks  to  lead  me  to  him. 
If  he  be  my  Guide? 
"In  his  hands  and  feet  are  wound-prints 
And  his  side." 

Is  there  diadem  as  monarch 
That  his  brow  adorns? 
"  Yea  a  crown  in  very  surety, 
But  of  thorns." 

If  I  find  him,  if  I  follow, 

What  his  guerdon  here  ? 
"  Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labor, 
Many  a  tear." 

If  I  still  hold  closely  to  him, 
What  hath  he  at  last? 
"  Sorrows  vanquished,  labor  ended, 
Jordan  passed." 

If  I  ask  him  to  receive  me, 
Will  he  say  me  nay? 
"  Not  till  earth  and  not  till  heaven 
Pass  away." 

Finding,  following,  keeping,  struggling, 
Is  he  sure  to  bless  ? 
"  Saints,  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs, 
Answer,  yes !" 


Reproductive  Force. 
Every  organism,  from  the  humblest  blade 
of  grass  to  the  most  illustrious  man,  is  not 
only  living  its  own  life,  but  impressing  it  upon 
mj'riads  of  other  similar  existences,  and  this 
not  by  any  intentional  action  of  its  own,  but 
by  an  inevitable  law  of  its  very  being.  In  the 
simpler  forms  of  life  this  transmission  of  self 
appears  to  be  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
pagation. The  plant  lives  its  individual  life, 
and  drops  its  seed,  which  springs  up  into 
similar  organisms.  As  we  rise  higher  in  the 
scale,  however,  we  notice  that  this  roproduc-l 
tive  force  is  widened  in  its  action.    The  bird 


not  only  lays  its  eggs,  but  cherishes  its  young 
and  doubtless  maintains  some  degree  of  socia 

influence  upon  its  feathered  mates.    But  it  ii  (i 

reserved  for  man  to  exercise  this  power  in  iti  V- 

fullest  and  broadest  sense.  He  reiteratei  n 
himself  not  only  in  his  children  but  in  al 

with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.     He  im  lis 

presses  not  only  his  physique  upon  a  few,  bu'  jiiii 

his  character  upon  the  many.     There  arc  [i 

births  of  conduct  going  on  continually,  anc  illii 

each  one  of  us  is  a  parent.   As  the  sun  sbedi  lil 

unconsciously  its  light  and  heat,  and  makei  jtB 
all  things  within  the  range  of  its  influence  ir 

some  degree  like  itself,  so  we  shed  our  dla  ste 

positions  and  qualities  upon  one  another,  anc  iii 

transform  them  in  some  degree  to  our  owr  * 

image.  » 

This  influence  is  something  quite  apart  fron  if 
any  voluntary  and  intentional  action.  We 
often  deliberately  set  to  work  to  produce  sorat 
change  in  our  friends  or  in  society  at  large 
Perhaps  we  work  hard  to  improve  a  man,  tc 
educate  a  child,  to  promote  a  reform  or  tc 

break  up  a  vice.     We  may  bring  all  oui  I 

powers  to  bear  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  w(i  ii;, 

may  set  other  influences  in  operation,  we  maj!  k\ 

descant  eloquently  upon  the  advantages  ol|  ta 

one  course  and  the  evils  of  the  other;  nay,  w«  tkn 

may  even  call  to  our  aid  all  the  restraints  oi  if 

the  law  and  the  rewards  of  public  favor,  anci  ((« 

with  it  all,  we  shall  not  accomplish  so  much  W 

as  will  a  single,  good  and  pure  life  by  its  "( 

mj^stical  attraction.     The  one  is  artificial.  « 

spasmodic,  noisy ;  the  other  is  natural,  eon-  l^lii 

stant,  quiet;  the  one  is  like  medicine  given  idb 

to  counteract  some  evil,  the  other  is  like  a  W 

pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  entering  into  i!S| 

the  lungs  and  giving  new  tone  and  vigor  to  mi 

the  entire  system.  iil 

Take  the  child  from  its  earliest  years—  d 

how  is  its  character  built  up,  its  disposition  nil 

engendered?    Partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  pa-  t« 

rents'  active  and  earnest  labors  and  precepts,  »l 

but  much  more  largely  by  their  lives.    The  iiti 

opportunities  they  have  for  deliberately  in-  Ik 

structing  him  are  a  mere  nothing  compared  4 

with  those  that  he  has  for  observing  their  list 

conduct,  drinking  in  their  opinions,  and  find-  rfs 

ing  out  their  real  desires,  feelings  and  aims,  kl 

He  is  told,  for  instance,  of  the  sacredness  of  S 

truth,  and  the  sinfulness  of  deceit,  but  if  be  (Hi 

sees  those  around  him  practicing  small  arti-  k 

fices,  if  he  hears  unfair  transactions  recounted  i»t 

as  good  jokes,  if  he  is  himself  duped  and  mis-  sui 

led  by  insincerity,  how  much  will  the  moral  off 

lectures  affect  him  ?     They  will   but  add  lit 

another  instance  of  duplicitj?,  and  strengthen  bi 

within  him  the  sj^irit  of  dishonesty  which  he  lis 

is  constantly  absorbing.  \[ 

The  same  thing  is  going  on  eveiywhere,  lifj 

and  with  every  one.    We  are  all  continually  k\ 

and  inevitably  influenced  by  the  lives  of  those  Ih 

around  us.    Jt  is  not  that  we  copy  them,  but  lu 

that  we  unconsciously  absorb  them.  We  are,  J 

as  it  were,  pouring  our  nature  into  each  other  Ig 

all  the  time,  without  thought  or  intention,  iia 

The  stronger  the  nature  the  more  potent  is  r 

its  magnetism.    The  closer  we  approach  to  Ik 

the  sphere  of  another,  the  more  we  partake  it 

of  his  character.     Patience,  courage,  hope  td 

and  enthusiam  are  not  taught,  but  infused.  Cfi 

The}"  are  transmitted  by  an  electric  current  { 

that  no  power  of  ours  could  create,  and  cer-  ul 

tainly  none  could  destroy.  iji 

We  can  never  fully  estimate  this  reproduc- 
tive force.  Not  only  every  action,  but  every 
thought,  feeling,  desire  and  aim  is  full  of 
potency  upon  others.     They  arc  constantlyBfci 
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eing  shared,  and  are  ever  writing  their  im- 
.rees  on  the  characters  of  those  -with  vphom 
re  mingle.  We  are  always  either  lifting 
ome  one  up  or  drawing  him  down  to  our 
■wn  level.  An  atmosphere  of  some  sort  is 
.Iways  emanating  from  us,  and  permeating 
ithers.  Is  it  pure  or  corrupt?  Are  we  in- 
asing  the  spirit  of  justice,  truth  and  love,  or 
f  selfishness,  deceit  and  hatred?  Are  we  in- 
tilling  the  habits  of  industry,  temperance 
,nd  fi'ugality,  or  of  idleness,  sensuality  and 
ixtravagance  ?  As  the  fountain  is,  so  will  be 
he  stream.  If  we  would  know  what  influ- 
nce  we  are  shedding,  we  have  but  to  examine 
lur  most  cherished  thoughts,  hopes  and  pur- 
loses.  We  may  fancy  them  hidden  in  our 
>wn  breasts,  bat  it  is  not  so.  They  are  all 
,t  work  reproducing  themselves  in  countless 
orms  in  the  hearts  of  others,  and  building  up 
heir  characters  for  good  or  for  evil. — Ledger. 

I  Daniel  Bowly,  Jr. 

(Continned  from  page  4.) 

He  recommended,  that  after  being  at  meet- 
ng,  and  having  been  favored  there  with  ten- 
ler  impressions  of  good,  as  he  sometimes  had 
leen,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  lose 
hem,  by  too  soon  entering  into  conversation, 
oncerns  of  business,  or  attention  to  anything 
)f  a  contrary  nature,  whereby  the  mind  might 
)e  deprived  of  the  benefit  intended. 

"Our  profession,"  said  he,  "is  a  very  exalted 
me ;  and  if  we  keep  to  it,  would  make  us  as 
ights  in  the  world.  Our  religion  teacheth  us 
io  believe  in  immediate  communication  with 
^od,  through  his  beloved  Son  ;  which  is  an 
mspeakable  privilege  to  all  who  attend  to  it: 
md,  wonderful  condescension !  that  he  who 
8  Lord  of  all,  should  thus  notice  poor  man  ; 
md,  time  after  time,  be  visiting  with  the  offers 
)f  his  mercy  to  insure  our  happiness  ;  visita- 
;ions  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  reject, 
18  being  a  common  favor,  and  think  we  will 
lecept  them  at  some  future  time.  For,  though 
;be  Almighty  is  long-forbearing  and  delight- 
$th  in  mercy,  we  know  not  when  may  be  the 
ast  offer  of  his  grace  to  assist  us  in  the  work 
)f  Balvation.  What  a  dreadful  thing  would  it 
36  to  withstand  the  last!" 

Speaking  of  the  evidence  he  had  of  his 
fature  peace,  he  said,  "  I  have  a  clear  view 
ihat  I  shall  be  received  into  the  kingdom  of 
rest  and  peace.  I  see  the  gates  of  heaven 
standing  open  to  i-cceive  me,  and  thousands 
>f  the  just  waiting  to  embrace  me.  I  desire 
but  just  to  get  within  the  pales  of  safety,  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  to  behold 
liis  glorious  countenance.  "  O  !  death,  where 
is  thy  sting?  O!  grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory?" Christ  taketh  away  the  sting  of 
death.  My  dear  Saviour  is  reconciled  to  me. 
I  know  he  is.  His  mercy  is  very  great.  I 
cannot  speak  enough  of  his  mercy." 

Some  one  remarking  how  exceedingly  quick 
the  last  three  weeks  had  apparently  passed 
away,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  and  perhaps  there 
are  some  who  have  not  done  anything  in  the 
time,  which  is  a  serious  consideration  :  for  in 
one  week  a  man  may  be  taken  sick  and  die  ; 
and  if  we  do  not  close  in  with  the  visitations 
of  God  in  time,  we  shall  be  lost  forever." 

At  another  time,  "  Let  us  be  earnest  in 
making  ready  for  the  glorious  kingdom  of 
rest  and  peace,  where.  Oh,  that  we  may 
enter!  And  all  may,  if  they  will.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  do  a  little  every  day  ;  let  none  be 
•discouraged,  though  their  progress  in  reli- 
Igion  may  be  slow  ;  yet  let  them  keep  on  in 


their  little  way  :  for  I  believe  our  kind  Sa- 
viour may,  at  times,  withdraw  his  sensible 
presence  from  us  to  try  how  our  faith  will 
continue  ;  yet  if  we  hold  on,  our  reward,  at 
last,  will  be  great,  and  as  much  as  those  who 
feel  a  present  one." 

On  the  9th  of  the  Eighth  month,  his  sisters, 
who  lived  at  a  distance,  came  ;  at  which  he 
much  rejoiced,  having  often  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  see  them  again.  The  next  morning  he 
affectionately  addressed  them,  desiring  they 
would  be  particularly  careful  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  children's  minds  ;  and  not  make 
business  the  first  object  for  their  sons  ;  a  very 
little  being  sufficient,  and  that  great  portions 
were  by  no  means  desirable.  In  much  weighty 
advice  to  those  present,  he  wished  them  to 
make  an  offering  of  all  they  had.  Particu- 
larizing one  of  his  sisters,  he  also  said,  "  What 
thy  conscience  tells  thee,  that  mind  ;  and 
what  is  told  thee  to  put  on,  that  wear  ;  and 
what  is  told  thee  to  give  up,  give.  Fear  not 
the  great  or  rich,  but  be  alike  to  all. 

"  Be  religious,  and  then  you  will  have  our 
Saviour's  arm  to  lean  upon.  Oh,  he  is  a 
merciful  Saviour  !  I  have  found  him  such  ;  an 
easy  master,  a  kind  friend.  Ah!  how  I  re- 
gret that  I  neglected  serving  him  somej^ears. 
Think  what  a  superior  education  we  have 
had,  to  most;  what  a  nice<institution  is  ours 
— the  peculiar  institution  of  God  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  to  die  away,  although  some  of 
our  Society  have  gone  from  it,  for  whom  I 
am  sorry. 

"I  believe  great  advantage  may  arise  from 
frequently  comparing  time  with  eternity,  an 
awful  eternity.  It  appears  to  me  exceedingly 
awful.  Heaven  and  hell  are  placed  before  us. 
We  have  now  our  choice  ;  and  we  know  what 
wretches  hell  is  composed  of ;  foul  minds,  full 
of  remorse  for  ever;  for  their  worm  never 
dieth.  On  the  other  hand,  in  heaven  there 
is  great  harmony.  Oh,  I  have  had  beautiful 
prospects!  I  have  seen  the  innumerable  com- 
pany of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  good  men  ! 
But  how  is  it?  We  are  ashamed  of  not  com- 
plying with  man,  and  not  ashamed  of  doing 
so  to  God.  We  can  apologize  to  man  and  say, 
we  are  sorry  we  did  not  do  so,  or  so,  and  we 
can  directly  go,  commit  neglect  before  God, 
and  feel  no  sorrow  for  it.  Oh,  what  mercy 
there  is  !  In  great  wisdom  and  unspeakable 
kindness  is  the  good  Mediator  given  to  re- 
concile us,  and  work  redemption  in  us.  Do 
not  let  us  fear  man.  What  is  he  ?  Look  upon 
me,  and  see  a  poor  weak  thing  who  can  hardly 
speak." 

After  this  earnest  exhortation  to  those,  for 
whose  eternal  happiness  he  was  so  affection- 
ately and  deeply  solicitous,  he  was  much  ex- 
hausted, and,  desiring  to  be  put  to  bed,  ut- 
tered the  following  short  ejaculation  ;  "  Oh, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  be  thou  pleased  to  look 
down  upon,  and  be  with  us!"  With  some 
difficulty  he  got  to  bed;  and  for  several  hours 
his  cough  and  other  symptoms  were  very 
alarming,  and  were  thought  to  indicate  ap- 
proaching dissolution  ;  but  after  having  slept 
some  time,  he  took  some  refreshment,  and  said 
he  must  now  endeavor  to  say  a  few  words  more, 
as  he  might  not  have  another  opportunity. 
Most  of  his  near  relations  being  present,  he 
called  particularly  to  one  of  his  sisters,  re- 
questing her  to  sit  near  him,  that  she  might 
hear  what  he  had  to  deliver ;  and  he  was 
wonderfully  strengthened  to  testify  with 
power  to  the  truth  ;  beautifully  setting  forth 
the  means  of  salvation  appointed  for  all. 


Some  of  his  relations  standing  by  his  bed- 
side one  evening,  he  remarked  how  con- 
temptible the  world  appeared  ;  and  speaking 
of  its  wickedness,  he  added,  "I  would  not  be 
understood  to  despise  the  world  itself.  No  ; 
it  is  the  creation  of  God  ;  and  we  are  placed 
there  to  enjoy  all  things  with  temperance.  If 
it  were  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  paradise  ;  it  would  be  a  happy  pilgrimage 
to  eternity  ;  it  is  the  depravity  of  man  that 
makes  it  so  detestable." 

He  cautioned  some  of  his  friends  to  beware 
of  the  fatigues  and  incumbrances  of  business, 
saj'ing,  "  It  will  not  do  for  those  who  have 
been  all  the  week  in  the  hurry  of  business  to 
go  to  meetings,  and  appear  before  the  Lord 
in  form  only.  A  man  whose  time  is  wholly 
engrossed  in  business  in  common,  if  he  goes 
to  meetings  pretty  constantly,  and  sits  there 
two  hours,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  his  thoughts 
will  be  engaged  on  that  which  takes  up  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  ;  and  if  it  be  so,  it  is 
great  mockery  of  God.  Neither  will  it  do  to 
go  on  in  an  outward  show  of  dress  or  address, 
if  not  true  worshippers  of  the  Lord,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  They  must  daily  give  up  their 
minds  to  him,  daily  retire  to  worship  him. 
I  know  a  man  ought  to  provide  for  his  family, 
and  carry  on  a  proper  business,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  right ;  but  it  should  by  no  means 
be  the  first  object,  for  riches  will  be  nothing 
in  the  end.  What  would  I  give  now  for  all 
the  world  ?    Why  nothing  at  all. 

"  I  don't  regard  what  the  natural  man  may 
advance  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine  of 
giving  up  all  for  the  sake  of  religion.  I  am 
now  upon  the  brink  of  death  to  the  body,  but 
opening  into  the  life  of  the  spirit.  I  am  going 
to  live  forever,  and  I  am  certain  nothing  will 
do  but  giving  up  every  earthly  obstruction 
for  the  cause  of  God.  Make  him  a  sacrifice  ; 
offer  up  all  you  have  ;  offer  up  your  lives  to 
him,  as  Christ  did  his  for  your  sakes  and 
mine.  Perhaps  some  may,  from  the  strength 
of  health  and  abilities,  be  ready  to  conclude 
what  I  say  proceeds  from  weakness.  I  know 
it  does  not,  but  that  it  is  the  truth,  and  you 
will  all  find  it  so  ;  and  that  man  who  trusts 
to  the  strength  of  his  own  mind,  or  natural 
understanding,  will  be  wrong,  for  nothing 
will  do  without  God.  Now,  remember  this; 
think  of  it  upon  your  death  bed,  and  you  will 
feel  it  is  true.    So  farewell  in  Christ." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  annual  Epistle  of  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  1740,  contains  the  following  touching 
and  instructive  exhortation  : 

"And,  dear  Friends,  as  it  is  recorded  in 
Holy  Scripture  that  '  many  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were 
ancient  men,  who  had  seen  the  first  house, 
when  the  foundation  of  the  second  was  laid 
before  their  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud  voice,' 
(Ezra  iii.  12);  so  many,  in  this  our  day,  are 
affected  with  grief,  in  comparing  the  present 
state  of  the  church  with  its  first  beginning  ; 
when  the  members  thereof  adorned  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel  in  their  lives  and  convei'- 
sations;  and  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
viz:  their  patience,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
meekness,  temperance,  love,  sincerity,  truth, 
humility,  self-denial,  plainness  of  speech  and 
habit,  were  conspicuous  to  all.  Wherefore  we 
earnestly  exhort,  that  Friends  everywhere, 
who  have  swerved  from  the  way  of  truth, 
would  speedily  return  to  their  first  love,  and 
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turn  their  minds  to  the  inward  manifestations 
of  Divine  light,  which  discovers  and  reproves 
the  deeds  of  darkness,  and  leads  to  purity  and 
holiness,  and  every  good  work  ;  begets  true 
unity  and  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  a 
reverent  and  sacred  regard  to  the  truths  de- 
livered in  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Selected. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  &c. 

FOR  SEVENTH  MONTH. 

1875.  1876. 

Rain  during  sonae  portion  of  the 

twenty-four  hours,     .       .       .12  days.  12  days. 
Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,    .       .     0    "         1  " 
Cloudy,  without  storms,        .       .     5    "         3  " 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted,       .    14    "  15  " 

31    "       31  " 
TEMPERATURES,  RAIN,  DEATHS,  &C. 

1875.  1876. 

Mean  temperature  of  Seventh 
month,  per  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital,      .       .       .       .       75.20  deg.    80.45  deg. 

Highest  point  attained  during 

do.  do.    .       .  91.50  "     103.00  " 

Lowest  point  reached  during 
do.         do.    .       .       .       60.00  "       59.00  " 

Rain  during  Seventh  month, 
do         do.    .       .       .        4.17  in.        6.20  in. 

Deaths  during  the  month,  be- 
ing five  current  weeks  for  each 
year,       ....        2363  2989 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
Seventh  month  for  the  past  eighty-seven 

years,   76.00  deg. 

Highest  mean  temperature  occurring  dur- 
ing that  entire  period,  1872,   .       .       .  82.31  " 

Lowest  mean  temperature  occurring  dur- 
ing that  entire  period,  1816,   .       .       .  68.00  " 

COMPARISON  OF  RAIN. 

1875.  1876. 

First  MButh,    ....  2.36  inch.  2.02  inch. 

Second  month,        .       .       .  2.84    "  3.68  " 

Third  month,  ....  3.43    "  5.60  " 

Fourth  month,        .       ,       .  1.36    "  1.98  " 

Fifth  month   1.57    "  5.18  " 

Sixth  month,   ....  5.25    "  2.20  " 

Totals  for  the  first  six  months 

of  each  year,  .  .  .  16.81  "  20.66  " 
Seventh  month,       .       .       .    4.17    "       6.20  " 

Totals  thus  far,  .  .  .  20.98  "  26.86  " 
To  enable  us  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
"heated  term"  we  have  recently  experienced, 
it  becomes  necessary  we  should  go  back  a 
little.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  compiler 
of  the  records  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
(C.  G.  Wirgman),  who  placed  them  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  arc  enabled  to  give  the  following 
facts : 

The  only  day  in  the  Sixth  month  when  the 
mercury  dropped  below  66  was  on  the  first, 
when  60  dog.  was  reached.  The  weather  was 
steadily  warm  from  that  time  until  the  23d,  in- 
clusive, 90  degrees  and  upward  being  reached, 
as  follows : 

On  the  3d,  .    .    95    On  the  14th,    .    .  90 
8th,      .    91        "      15th,    .    .  92 

"      lOlh,      .    94        "      16th,    .    .  91 

"  lltb,  .  94  "  19th,  .  .  92 
As  low  as  66  degrees  being  reached  only  three 
times  during  that  period. 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the  continu- 
07<.s  extreme  of  heat  may  bo  said  to  have  fairly 
sot  in,  the  nwximum  of  temperatures  for  the 
balance  of  the  month  being  as  follows: 
On  the  24th,  .  93  On  the  28th,  .  .  97 
25tb,     .    9()        "      29th,    .    .  93 

"      26th,      .    99        "      30th,    .    .  94 

"      27th,      .  99.5 

Following  this  continuouf;  "heated  term," 
wherein  but  little  " /c^  ?</)"  was  experienced. 


down  into  the  Seventh  month,  the  23d  of  the 
month  found  the  communitj'^  almost  exhausted, 
and  the  death  rate  of  our  city  fearfully  in- 
creased, reaching  on  the  week  ending  the  15th 
the  alarming  number  of  854,  eighty  of  which 
were  from  sunstroke.  During  the  three  weeks 
ending  the  22d,  the  total  number  of  deaths 
from  sunstroke  was  reported  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  with  six  hundred  and  four 
from  cholera  infantum.  We  cannot  find  in  our 
diary  kept  for  a  number  of  years  any  cor- 
responding week  equal  or  exceeding  it,  except 
that  ending  on  the  13th,  1872,  when  885  deaths 
were  announced.  But  to  return  to  tempera- 
tures. During  the  first  twenty-three  days  of 
the  month  the  following  high  temperatures 
were  reached,  viz : 


On  the 


2d, 
8th, 
9th, 
10th, 


101  deg. 
103  deg. 

102  deg. 
100  deg. 


On  the  11th, 
"  12th, 
15th, 
"  20th, 


98  deg. 
98  deg. 
96  deg. 
98  deff. 


We  believe  the  above  high  temperatures 
cannot  be  questioned,  as  we  have  heard  from 
apparently  reliable  parties  105  degrees  and 
106 J  degrees  reported,  but  think  these  were 
due  to  undue  reflection,  not  the  current  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  average  of  this  thirty  days  of  continuous 
heat  was  81.81  degrees,  and  bear  in  mind  this 
was  at  nine  o^ clock  in  the  morning. 

To  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  intense  heat 
we  have  passed  through,  and  for  such  an  un- 
usually continuous  period,  it  may  be  well  to 
concentrate  here  a  few  facts. 
Average  of  the  mean  temperatures 

for  the  Seventh  month  for  the 

past  eighty-seven  years,  .  .  76.00  deg. 
Highest  mean  during  that  entire 

period,  1872,      ....  82.31  " 
During  which  period  the  mean  has 

only  throe  times  reached  .       .  81.00  " 
The  '^heated  term"  commenced  on 

the  19th  of  Sixth  month,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  23d  of  Seventh 

month,  inclusive — a  period  of 

thirty  four  consecutive  days  : 
The  maximum  mean  of  which,  per 

our  compilation  from  therecords 

of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was    94.34  " 
While  even  the  minimum  mean 

reached,   70.75  " 

The  maximum  mean  of  the  last 

twelve  days  of  Sixth  month,        92.08  " 
The  minimum  mean  of  the  last 

twelve  days  of  Sixth  month,     .  67.66  " 
The  maximum  mean  of  the  first 

twelve  days  of  Seventh  month,  95.55  " 
The  minimum  mean  of  the  first 

twelve  days  of  Seventh  month,   72.41  " 

We  question  much  whether  such  an  array 
of  figures  can  be  found  in  any  other  year,  al- 
though it  is  barely  possible  something  like  it 
may  be  found  in  1872.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  that  year's  record  of  heat  does 
not  run  back  into  the  Sixth  month. 

The  report  from  the  United  States  Signal 
Office  says:  "The  comparative  table  shows 
that  the  range  of  temperature  for  this  month 
has  been  as  great,  the  maximum  the  highest, 
and  the  mean  tho  largest,  than  for  any  simi- 
lar month  during  tiie  past  six  years." 

.1.  M.  Ellis,  325  Walnut  St. 

Philadclplii:i,  Eighth  mo.  Ist,  1876. 

Extrart  from  tlic  Jonnml  of  Job  Scott. 
On  the  First-day  following,  the  22d  of  Utli 
mo.  1788,  I  was  at  meeting  at  Smith's  Creek, 
in  suffering  silence.    About  this  time  Satan 


seemed  almost  let  loose  upon  me,  to  buffet  m 
with  doubts,  even  in  things  wherein  I  ha 
been  well  established  and  assured.    And  pei 
suaded  I  am,  1  have  no  words  adequate  to  th 
full  and  clear  description  of  the  buifeting 
horror  and  distress  that  seized  and  bore  dow 
my  drooping  soul ;  but  I  have  since  clearl 
seen,  that  the  Lord's  determination  was,  tha 
if  I  would  still  be  his,  I  should  lay  down  m 
own  life,  that  of  my  own  will  entirely,  and  ii 
all  things,  and  take  him  and  his  will  for  m 
only  good,  in  and  through  all.    And  as  ra 
own  will  was  once  more  crucified  and  slair 
my  life  laid  down  upon  the  cross — all  withi 
me  bowed — on  this  wise  then  my  soul  ad 
dressed  my  God  :  "  Lord,  I  know  thou  art  al 
goodness;  I  have  drank  of  the  rivers  of  plea 
sure  at  thy  right  hand,  which  i's  all  of  th 
mere  bounty  and  grace  ;  I  surrender  my  al 
once  more  to  thee  without  reserve.  Here 
am — do  with  me  whatever  thou  pleasest- 
blessed  and  adored  be  thy  name  for  ever — 
yield  to  thy  will — not  mine,  but  thine  b 
done.  Amen." 

After  this  full  surrender  of  my  will  and  ra 
all,  light  sprang  in  my  soul ;  darkness  fled  be 
fore  it ;  Satan's  head  was  bruised ;  God  di( 
trulj^  bruise  Satan  under  me  ;  I  saw  his  powe 
was  limited ;  and  that  the  Lord  God  Omnip 
tent  still  reigned  over  all.    Life  and  immoi 
tality  was  again,  as  it  were,  brought  to  ligh 
out  of  the  depth  of  obscui-itj'',  and  establishec 
over  all  in  meridian  brightness  and  assuranc 
in  my  soul.    Great  enlargement  followed  thi 
sore  conflict,  and  my  consolation  was  full 
and  unspeakably  glorious — blessed  for  eve 
be  the  Lord  my  God,  and  wonderful  leader 
in  the  heights  my  soul  will  praise  him,  an( 
for  the  depths  of  prostration  will  I  magni 
his   name,  who  makes  all  things  work  to 
gether  for  good  to  those  who  truly  love  hi 
— Love  him,  O  my  soul,  for  ever,  and  submi 
thy  all  to  his  holy  care  and  keeping,  throug 
every  trying  time. 

After  this  most  trjnng  conflict,  I  found  raj 
way  opened  again,  and  had  raeetings  a 
Crooked  Run,  Center,  Mount  Pleasant,  Bear 
Garden,  Back  Creek,  Hopewell,  Middle  Creek 
Tuskarorah  and  Bull-skin,  all  open  goo 
meetings,  and  most  of  them  eminently  so 
even  to  my  own  admiration!  Truth's  doc 
trines  were  largely  opened  with  divine  life  an 
authority ;  many  who  were  much  unacquainte 
with  true  religion  were  much  reached  ;  an 
such  as  were  hungering  and  thirsting  afte 
something  more  substantial  than  they  ha 
yet  feelingly  known,  Avere  greatly  refreshed 
M3'  soul  bowed  in  awfulness  before  that  God 
who,  through  the  deepest  probations  and  d 
couragements,  safely  brought  me  on  in  th 
right  way  ;  landed  me  on  firm  ground  ;  an 
even  made  my  most  fierj'^  trials  and  extrem 
conflicts  promotive  of  almost  inexpressibl 
enlargements  and  consolation. 

Oh  !  he  well  knows  what  he  is  about, 
suffering   his  chosen  followers  to  be  th 
closely  tried — indeed  this  is  the  very  wa 
they  become  chosen  :  for  he  ever  chooseth  th 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction  ;  here  he  refin 
them  as  gold  seven  times  tried  in  fire  :  thus  the 
bear  his  holj"  law  ;  thus  they  ai'e  made  abl 
to  divell  with  that  which,  to  everything  sinful 
is  as  a  devouring  fire  and  everlasting  burnings, 
and  not  be  hurt;   the  fire  shall  not  kindl 
on  them  to  devour;  the  smell  of  it  shall  no 
be  on  their  garments;   but  every  thinj^ 
them  that  is  chafty  shall  be  burnt  up,  in,  and 
by  this  unquenchable  fire ;  so  the  weight 
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abstantial  wheat  comes  to  be  gathered  into 
he  garner.  Oh  !  thou  traveller  Sion-ward, 
whenever  the  Lord  leads  thee  in  this  line, 
hink  not  that  none  have  walked  the  way 
eforethee;  but  remember  it  is  the  high-way 

0  glory  ;  the  only  trodden  path  to  blessed- 
ess — remember  others,  before  thou  wast 
rought  forth,  have  deeply  experienced  it, 
ave  tasted  the  wormwood  and  the  gall ;  and 
een  ready  to  think  it  impossible  for  them 
ver  to  come  forth  into  the  light  again,  or  to 
ejoice  in  Grod,  the  rock  and  horn  of  their 
alvation.  But  be  thou  patient,  be  thou 
iithful  to  death  :  yea,  in  and  through  this 
iward  death,  and  thou  shalt  receive  a  crown 
f  life;  for  it  is  an  eternal  truth,  that  though 
ismy  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  yet 
ssuredly  the  Lord  delivers  them  out  of  them 
II. 

Next  I  had  a  meeting  the  4th  of  12th 
iionth,  in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  at 
irinchester:  a  glorious  good  meeting  it  was 
f-I  was  ready  to  think  near  as  much  so,  as 
ur  low  state,  while  clothed  with  clay,  is 
apable  of  Several  important  doctrines  of  the 
ospel  were  largely  opened,  having  strength 
Ind  utterance  given — every  mind  seemed 
ushed  into  a  degree  of  avvfulness  and  rever- 
nce!  all  glory  and  praise  be  ascribed  to  him 
.•ho  is  our  only  sufficiency  ;  for  with  grati- 
iide,  and  prostration  of  soul  before  him,  it 
lay  be  truly  said,  "hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
jelped  us,"    1  Sam.  vii.  12. 

1  THE  FRIEND. 


I  EIGHTH  MONTH  26, 1876. 

I 

I  It  is  related  of  John  Woolman  that  when 
irostrated  by  the  .  small  pox  whilst  engaged 
1  his  last  errand  of  love  to  his  Friends  in 
Ingland,  and  after  his  kind  female  attendant 
ad  exhausted  every  means  of  alleviation 
,^hich  she  could  devise,  without  checking  the 
atal  disease  that  was  fast  quenching  the  vital 
jame,  she  paused  in  her  efforts  in  a  sort  of 
espair,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  shall  we  do 
ow  ?"  He  calmly  replied,  "  rejoice  ever- 
lore,  in  everything  give  thanks."  This  re- 
)inder  has  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  most  sub- 
ime  instances  recorded  of  the  triumph  of 
Shristian  faith  over  physical  suffering  and 
smporal  death  ;  a  fitting  climax  to  a  life 
lore  than  usually  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
'he  apostle  has  beautifully  foreshadowed 
Qch  an  experience  in  his  exhortation  to  "be 
areful  for  nothing,  but  in  everj^thing,  by 
rayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving 
it  your  requests  be  made  known  unto  God, 
nd  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
tanding  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
hrough  Christ  .Jesus."  John  Woolman's  tem- 
erament  may  be  said  to  have  been  unusually 
lacid,  and  his  thoughts  accustomed  to  float 
1  a  spiritual  atmosphere  above  the  cares  and 
Dxieties  of  the  world  around  him  ;  yet  he 
ias  a  man  of  acute  sympathies,  upon  whom 
he  responsibilities  of  a  minister  of  Christ 
ever  sat  lightly.  Was  not  the  secret  of  bis 
trength  in  this  critical  hour,  his  freedom 
rom  anxious  care  respecting  the  issue  of  the 
lalady,  to  be  found  in  that  daily  habit  of 
aaking  his  requests  known  unto  God  with 
hanksijiving,  that  praying  without  ceasing, 
/hich  is  coupled  with  "  rejoicing  evermore," 
y  the  apostle  ? 


J.  W.,  however,  as  if  sensible  that  the  state 
of  mind  referred  to  was  not  always  at  our 
command,  soon  added,  "  this  is  not  always 
easy  of  attainment."  Amid  the  various  dis- 
pensations which  the  Christian  traveller  has 
allotted  to  him  in  his  pilgrimage  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan,  doubtless  he  will  find  those  of 
stripping  of  sensible  joy,  and  clothing  in  the 
spirit  of  heaviness  not  withheld.  They  are 
among  the  "needs  be,"  of  "  heaviness  through 
manifold  temptations,"  which  Peter  alludes 
to  as  necessary  for  the  trial  of  our  faith. 
The  object  of  such  provings  being  "  that  it 
may  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor  and  glory 
at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  un- 
usual exhaustion  of  nervous  force  which  has 
resulted  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  past 
month,  has  tended,  we  apprehend,  to  de- 
press the  tone  of  feeling  of  many  of  our  read- 
ers, whom  age  or  enfeebled  health  had  pre- 
disposed to  a  lack  of  buoyant  spirits.  Such 
as  this,  and  other  dispensations  appointed  in 
Divine  Wisdom,  which  do  not  spare  even  the 
brave  and  strong-hearted  at  periods  in  life's 
journey,  often  bow  the  spirit  in  mournful  ca- 
dence to  the  voice  which  whispers  that  "all  is 
vanity."  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  says,  "cause- 
less depression  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  nor 
can  David's  harp  charm  it  away  by  sweet 
discoursings.  As  well  fight  with  the  mist 
as  with  this  shapeless,  undefinable,  yet  all 
beclouding  hopelessness.  One  affords  him- 
self no  pity  when  in  this  case,  because  it 
seems  so  unreasonable  and  even  sinful,  to  be 
troubled  without  manifest  cause ;  and  yet 
troubled  the  man  is,  even  in  the  very  depths 
of  his  spirit.  If  those  who  laugh  at  such 
melancholy  did  but  feel  the  grief  of  it  for  one 
hour,  then  laughter  would  be  sobered  into 
compassion.  Eesolution  might,  perhaps,  shake 
it  off,  but  where  are  we  to  find  the  resolution 
when  the  whole  man  is  unstrung?  The  phy- 
sician and  the  divine  may  unite  their  skill  in 
such  cases,  and  both  find  their  hands  full  and 
more  than  full.  The  iron  bolt  which  so  mys- 
teriously fastens  the  door  of  hope  and  holds 
our  spirits  in  gloomy  prison,  needs  a  heavenly 
hand  to  push  it  back  ;  and  when  that  hand 
is  seen,  we  cry  with  the  apostle,  '  Blessed  be 
God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of 
all  comfort,  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tri- 
bulation.'" *  *  *  "Simon  sinks  till  Jesus 
takes  him  by  the  hand."  *  *  *  "When 
we  are  ridden  with  horrible  fears,  and  weighed 
down  with  an  intolerable  incubus,  we  need 
but  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  to  arise,  and 
the  evils  generated  of  our  darkness  are  driven 
away  ;  but  nothing  short  of  this  will  chase 
away  the  nightmare  of  the  soul."  *  *  * 
"  By  all  the  castings  down  of  his  servants, 
God  is  glorified  ;  for  they  are  led  to  magnify 
him  when  again  he  sets  them  on  their  feet, 
and  even  while  prostrate  in  the  dust,  their 
faith  yields  him  praise.  They  speak  all  the 
more  sweetly  of  his  faithfulness,  and  are  the 
more  firmly  established  in  his  love." 

Let  all  those  who  may  be  brought  under 
these  proving  dispensations,  accept  them  in 
the  spirit  enjoined  by  the  apostle  James :  "My 
brethren,  (says  he)  count  it  all  joy  when  ye 
fall  into  divers  teniptations  ;  knowing  this, 
that  the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  pa- 
tience ;  but  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work, 
that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting 
nothing." 

In  this  state  of  humble  acquiescence,  we 
shall  realize  the  power  of  Christ  to  wor^  in 


us  in  due  season,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
His  own  good  pleasure,  and  through  Him 
having  access  by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein 
we  stand,  shall  be  enabled  in  His  time  to  re- 
joice in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  glory  in  tribulations  also, 
whilst  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
visible  to  mortal  ken  but  contemplate  with 
the  eye  of  faith  those  glories  that  are  eternal, 
laid  up  in  mansions  which  our  sympathizing 
Eedeemer  has  gone  before  to  prepare  for  those 
who  keep  the  word  of  His  patience,  and  whose 
names  He  will  confess  before  His  Father  and 
the  holy  angels. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  15th  inst.  The  Queen  says  in  her  speech,  which 
was  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  :  "  The  effort  which, 
in  common  with  other  powers,  I  liave  made  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  differences  unfortunately 
existing  between  the  Porte  and  its  Christian  subjects  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  have  been  hitherto  unsucces.s- 
ful.  The  conflict  begun  in  the.'^e  provinces  has  extend- 
ed into  Servia  and  Montenegro.  Should  a  favorable 
opportunity  present  itself  I  shall  be  ready,  in  concert 
with  my  allie.s,  to  offer  my  good  offices  for  the  purpose 
of  mediation  between  the  contending  parties,  bearing 
in  mind  alike  the  duties  imposed  upon  me  by  treaty 
obligations  and  those  which  arise  from  the  considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  policy. 

A  difference  has  arisen  between  my  government  and 
that  of  the  United  Slates,  as  to  the  proper  construction 
of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  the  9th  of  August,  1842, 
which  relates  to  the  mutual  surrender  of  persons  ac- 
cu.sed  of  certain  offences.  The  inconveniences  to  both 
countries  which  would  follow  a  cessation  of  the  practice 
of  extradition  are  great  and  obvious,  and  I  entertain 
the  hope  tliat  a  new  arrangement  will  soon  be  arrived 
at  by  which  the  matter  will  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
footing." 

The  Queen  refers  to  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
long  standing  boundary  dispute  with  the  Orange  Free 
State,  which  had  been  recently  brought  about  by  the 
visit  of  the  President  of  that  republic.  The  due  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  at  the  elementary  schools  and  other 
topics  are  briefly  brought  into  view. 

The  superabundance  of  money  in  London  is  still  a 
subject  of  remark.  The  Bink  of  England  rate  of  in- 
terest remains  at  2  per  cent.,  but  discounts  of  prime 
three  month's  bills  are  made  outside  the  bank  at  |  to  1 
per  cent. 

The  King  of  Dahomey,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
has  a  quarrel  with  the  British  authorities.  He  holds 
four  Frenchmen  as  hostages,  and  threatens  to  kill  them 
if  the  English  squadron  fires  upon  the  natives. 

The  dory  Centennial  is  now  at  Liverpool,  having 
safely  accomplished  its  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

Disraeli  has  issued  a  farewell  address  to  his  con- 
stituents, the  electors  of  Buckinghamshire,  by  whom 
he  has  been  returned  to  the  British  House  of  Common.s 
continuously  for  the  past  twenty-nine  years. 

The  explorations  in  Algiers  to  ascertain  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  an  inland  sea  by  cutting  through  to 
the  Mediterranean,  show  that  the  surface  of  the  country 
is  such  that  a  sea  can  be  formed  having  a  breadth  of  36 
and  a  length  of  210  miles.  The  expenses  are  estimated 
at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  million  francs,  a  part  of 
which,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  borne  by  the  Tunissian 
government. 

The  French  Assembly  was  prorogued  on  the  12th 
inst.  Moderate  views  and  conciliatory  feelings  ap- 
peared to  be  general  among  the  members. 

The  imports  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  6th 
mo.  30th  last,  amounted  to  $95,056,532,  which  is  a  de- 
crease of  124,562,125  from  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  in  European 
Turkey  are  still  of  a  confused  and  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter. A  dispatch  to  London  from  Constantinople  says, 
the  Turks  are  inclined  to  issue  a  decree  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  Prince  Milan,  of  Servia,  and  nominate  a  succes- 
sor. The  British  amba.ssador  has  protested  against  this 
course.  The  war  is  attended  with  many  outrages  and 
great  cruelty  which  the  Turkish  government  is  unable 
to  prevent.  Some  of  the  volunteers  having  sold  Servian 
children  as  slaves,  the  Grand  Vizier  has  given  orders 
that  henceforth  any  one  guilty  of  such  a  crime  shall  be 
punished  with  death.  The  Turkish  commanders  are 
ordered  to  protect  all  peaceful  inhabitants  and  their 
property.    A  Berlin  dispatch  says  :  It  is  reported  that 
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the  Czar  is  anxious  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war, 
and  has  personally  besought  the  emperors  of  Austria 
and  Germany  to  offer  their  good  offiues  to  the  belli- 
gerents for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace. 

The  latest  Belgrade  dispatches  say  that  the  Servian 
army  has  been  re-organized  and  will  soon  re-assume 
the  offensive.  The  Turkish  forces  had  been  repulsed 
in  two  partial  engagements. 

A  special  dispatch  from  Belgrade  says  that  overtures 
were  made  on  the  21st  by  the  diplomitic  agents  of 
England,  France,  Italy  and  the  three  great  northern 
powers  looking  to  negotiations  for  peace. 

A  Lisbon  dispatch  of  the  19th  states  that  great  com- 
mercial embarrassment  prevailed  in  that  city.  A  gen- 
eral run  upon  the  banks  compelled  them  to  close  their 
doors,  although  they  have  assets  in  excess  of  liabilities. 
The  government  has  issued  a  decree  for  the  suspension 
of  all  engagements  for  two  months,  which  it  is  supposed 
will  give  the  embarrassed  money  institutions  time  to 
meet  their  engagements,  as  supplies  of  silver  coin  are 
expected  from  London.  It  is  said  this  crisis  need  not 
have  occurred  if  gold  and  silver  had  been  sent  for  two 
weeks  sooner. 

United  States. — The  first  session  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Congress  adjourned  the  evening  of  the  15th  inst., 
having  been  sitting  since  the  6th  day  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  1875.  Less  was  accomplished  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  this  protracted  session,  owing  to  the 
antagonism  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  prevalence  of  violent  party  spirit.  The  two 
Houses  did  not  agree  on  the  President's  proposition  to 
authorize  the  raising  of  5000  volunteer  cavalry  to  ope- 
rate against  the  hostile  Indians,  but  finally  agreed  that 
the  regular  cavalry  might  be  increased  for  this  purpose 
to  the  extent  of  2500  men.  Various  important  bills  on 
which  much  time  has  been  spent,  will  go  over  to  next 
winter's  session.  Among  these  are  the  House  bill  to 
repeal  that  clause  of  the  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  which  fixed  a  specified  day  for  resumption  ; 
the  bill  equalizing  bounties  to  volunteers  in  the  late 
war;  the  bill  to  repeal  the  bankrupt  law,  and  divers 
others.  The  treaty  providing  for  free  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Hawai  was  finally  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
The  two  Houses  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  consisting 
of  three  Senators  and  three  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  experts  selected  by  them,  to  in- 
quire into  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  into  the  policy  of 
the  restoration  of  the  double  standard  in  this  country, 
also  into  the  best  means  for  facilitating  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments. 

There  were  612  interments  in  New  York  last  week, 
and  409  in  Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  paying  visiters  to  the  International 
Exhibition  for  the  week  ending  the  12th  inst.,  was 
151,8-50,  and  for  that  ending  on  the  19th  inst.  183,465. 
The  tot  il  receipts  at  the  gates  from  the  opening  to  8th 
mo.  18th,  amounted  to  $1,056,805. 

The  whaling  bark  Catalpa  has  arrived  at  New  York 
from  New  South  Wales,  with  nine  Fenian  convicts  who 
effected  their  escape  from  the  penal  colony  in  the  Fourth 
month  last. 

The  Markets,  Ac. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  21st  inst.  Ne.m  York. —  American  gold,  llOf. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  119;,'  ;  do.,  1866,  11411  ;  do.  5  per  cents, 
1881,  117.  Superfine  Hour,  #.3.50  a  $4.00;  State  extra, 
$4.40  a  $4.-50;  finer  brands,  $5  a  SIO.  No.  2  Chicago 
Bpring  wheat,  $1.05;  No.  3  Milwaukie,  92.}  cts. ;  red 
Texas,  $1.05  a  IH.IO.  White  oats,  40  a  45  cts.  Rye, 
70  cU.  Yellow  corn,  61^  cts. ;  mixed,  59  cts.  Phila- 
delphia.— Middling  cotton,  12^  a  13  cts.  Flour,  from 
$3.75  to  j:8..50.  Michigan  while  wheat,  $1.25  ;  amber, 
$1.18  a  $1.20;  red,  $1.10  a  $1.16.  Rye,  60  cts.  Yellow 
corn,  58  a  60  cts. ;  western  mixed,  53  a  56  cts.  Oats,  40 
a  44  cts.  Sales  of  .3800  beef  cattle  at  4  a  6-}  cts.  per 
11).  gross.  Sheep,  Ah  a  5i|  cIs.  per  lb.  gross.  Receipts 
11,000  head.  Hogs,  *9  a  $9.50  per  100  lb.  net.  Receipts 
3500  head.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  89i  cts. ; 
No.  3,  79  cts.  No.  2  corn,  44g  cts.  Oats,  30^  cts."  Bar- 
ley, 70^  cts.  Lard,  $11.-55  per  100  lbs.  St.  Louix.— 
No.  2  red  fall  wheat,  $1,181  ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.03-!.  No. 
2  corn,  43}  cts.  Oats,  37  cts.  Rye,  49  cts.  Barley,  80 
cl8.    Lard,  lOA  cts. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORED 
I'KKSONS. 

Teachers  arc  wanted  for  these  Schools,  to  be  opened 
about  the  first  of  Tenth  month.    Apply  to 
Elton  B.  (Jifford.  "19  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scallergood,  413  Spruce  St. 
Richard  J.  Allen,  833  North  Seventh  St. 
Ephraim  Smith,  1110  Pine  St. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joseph  Warrington,  M.  D.,  N.  J., 
$2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  James  G.  McCollin,  City,  $2,  vol. 
50,  and  for  Anna  G.  McCollin,  $2,  vol.  50 ;  from  Eliza- 
beth L.  P>ens  and  Lydia  Saunders,  Jr.,  N.  J.,  $2.10 
each,  vol.  50  ;  from  Benjamin  Gilbert,  Agent,  Pa.,  $2.10, 
vol.  50,  and  for  Isaac  Price,  S.  Marshall  Brinton,  and 
James  Means,  $2.10 each,  vol.50;  from  Isaac  P.  Wilbur, 
Mass.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Mary  A.  Gardner,  R.  I., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  James  Hilyard,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol. 
50;  from  Nancy  B.  Buffinton,  Mass.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from 
Elizabeth  Z.  Armstrong,  City,  per  Samuel  Allen,  $2.10, 
vol.  50;  for  Jane  P.  Jones,  Pa.,  $2.10,  and  Joseph  W. 
Jones,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Henry  W.  Wills,  N.  J.,  $2.10, 
vol.  50,  and  for  Joshua  S.  Wills,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ; 
from  Jordan  Ballard,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Cornelius 
Douglass,  Jacob  Barrett,  John  Carey,  Lewis  Johnson, 
and  John  A.  Oren,  O.,  and  Mary  Stubbs,  Ind.,  $2.10 
each,  vol.  50 ;  from  Lydia  Ann  Hendrickson,  N.  J., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  William  Webster,  Pa.,  for  Sarah 
North  and  David  Hunt,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50 ;  from  Joseph 
Stanton,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  William  D.  Meyers, 
Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Henry  Knowles,  Agent,  N.Y., 
for  Elizabeth  Peckhara,  Daniel  Peckhani,  David  Nara- 
more,  Lorenzo  Rockwell,  David  Peckham,  John  J. 
Peckham,  John  P.  Carpenter,  Benjamin  Boss,  Chester 
A.  Weaver,  Alonzo  Knowles,  Hubert  Rockwell,  and 
Robert  Knowles,  N.  Y.,  Henry  A.  Knowles,  lo.,  Martha 
M.  Knowles,  Mich.,  and  David  F.  Knowles,  Vt.,  $2.10 
each,  vol.  50  ;  from  William  Bettles,  111.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ; 
from  Sarah  Haines,  N.  J.,  and  Mary  N.  Griffith,  Pa., 
per  Joseph  Walton,  $2.10  each,  vol.  -50  ;  from  Isaiah  M. 
Haworth,  0.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Benjamin  W.  Pas.s- 
more,  and  Watson  W.  Dewees,  West  Town,  $2.10  each, 
vol.  50,  and  for  Amanda  Gallimore,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50, 
and  Eliza  Brewer,  Canada,  $2.10,  to  No.  14,  vol.  51  ; 
from  Elizabeth  Hunt,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  Josiah 
L.  Haines,  City,  #2,  vol.  50;  from  Amy  Middleton, 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.50;  from  William  Matlack,  N.  J.,  «2.10 
vol.  50  ;  from  Richard  C.  Shoemaker,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol. 
50;  for  Stacy  Joyce,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Seth 
Warrington,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.50;  from  El  wood  Thomas, 
Pa.,  $2.10,  to  No.  14,  vol.  51 ;  from  John  D.  Harrison, 
Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Levi  B.  Stokes  and  William 
Berry,  Gtn.,  $'2.10  each,  vol.  50  ;  from  Isaac  Morgan, 
Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Abraham  P.  Morgan,  $2.10, 
vol.  50;  from  Henry  Palmer,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  50,  and  for 
Thomas  C.  Palmer,  $2,  vol.  -50 ;  from  Susan  C.  Gorham, 
N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Sarah  C.  Paul,  N.  J.,  $2.10, 
vol.  50 ;  from  Deborah  Satterthwaite,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol. 
50;  from  Daniel  Packer,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from 
JohnAikins,  Pa., $2.10,  vol.50,  and  for  Rachel  McCiain, 
$2.10,  to  No.  13,  vol.  51  ;  from  Josiah  A.  Roberts,  Pa., 
$2.10  vol.  50 ;  from  Joseph  K.  Evens,  N.  J.,  $2.10, 
vol.  50  ;  from  Mary  M.  Applegate,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol. 
50;  from  William  Picket,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for 
William  Massey,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  .Josiah  Fawcett, 
O.,  for  Theophilus  Morlan,  Richard  B.  Fawcett,  Mirk 
Bonsall,  Catharine  W.  Darlington,  William  Fisher, 
Hannah  Bonsall,  Marian  French,  Thomas  Y.  French, 
Sarah  Ann  Cope, and  Phebe  Elly.son, $2.10, each,  vol.50; 
from  Ellis  Winner,  O.,  $2.10,  vol  50;  from  David 
Evans,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Mary  B.  Wills,  N.  J., 
$2,  vol.  50;  from  Phebe  L.  Wain,  City,  $2.10,  vol.  50; 
from  Sarah  C.  Gaskell,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Ruth 
P.  Johnson,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  William  H.  Black- 
burn, O.,  for  Jas.  Heald,  Pearson  Hall  and  Wilson  Hall, 
$2. 10,  each,  vol.  50 ;  from  Sam'l  A.  Bacon,  Pa.,  per  Mark 
Balderston,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  David  J.  Brown,  City, 
$2,  vol.  50  ;  from  John  Wilson,  lo.,  $2,  vol.  50,  and  for 
Charles  Thomas,  $2,  vol.  50  ;  from  George  Brinton,  Pa., 
$2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Jacob  Roberts,  Pa..  $2.10,  vol.  50; 
from  Martha  Taylor,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Han- 
nah Kite,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Joel  Wil.son,  Agent, 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Elizubeth  Daw.son,  Isa.ic 
C.  Stokes,  Ruth  A.  Harned  and  Walker  Moore,  $2.10, 
each,  vol.  50;  from  Charles  Jones  and  June  S.  Comfort, 
Gin.,  $2.10  each,  vol.50;  from  Martha  Sankey,  Pa., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Palmer  Good,  Pa.,  $4.20,  to  No. 
52,  vol.  50;  from  Seneca  E.  Malone,  City,  $2,  vol.  50, 
from  Stephen  M.  Trimble,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for 
John  Wetherell,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Isaac  Leeds,  N.J., 
$2.10,  vol.  -50,  and  for  Su.san  Powell,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  -50  ; 
from  Sarah  E.  Evans,  N.  J.,  S2.10,  vol.  50  ;  for  Asenaih 
A.  Cooper,  Pa.,  .*2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Isaac  Robert.s,  Pa., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Eliza  W.  Reeves,  City,  $2,  to  No. 
10,  vol.  51  ;  from  Susanna  V.  Sharple.ss,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol. 
50,  and  for  Ann  Siiarpless,  $2.10,  and  Lewis  Forsylhe, 
$2,  vol.  50;  from  Jonathan  Chace,  R.  I.,  $2.10,  vol.  50, 
and  for  Harvey  Chace,  R.  1.,  and  Isaac  S.  P^istburn, 
N.  J.,  $2  10  each,  vol.  50;  from  Samuel  Street,  O., 
$2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Elizabeth  Antrim,  S2.10,  vol.  50; 
from  Rachel  S.  French,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  C.  1. 
Hayes,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Pa., 


$2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  William  Cirpenter,  Agent,  N.  . 
$2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Rebecca  Wistar  and  William 
Sheppard,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50 ;  from  Joel  Thompso 
Del.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Uriah  Evans,  N.  J.,  $2.1| 
vol.  50;  from  Charles  Stokes,  Agent,  N.  J.,  for  Ma; 
R.  Ely,  James  Allen,  Levi  Troth,  and  John  W.  Stok( 
$2.10  each,  vol.  50,  and  for  Benjamin  J.  Wilkins,  $3.2 
to  No.  52,  vol.  50  ;  for  Eunice  Mickle,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  v( 
50  ;  from  Samuel  Nicholson,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  fro 
Elwood  E.  Haines,  N.  J..  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Charl 
L.  Willits,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Ezra  Engl 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  Townsend  Hoopes,  Pa.,  p 
Susan  T.  Hoopes,  $2.10  vol.  50;  from  Joseph  Sjatte 
good,  Jr.,  Agent,  Pa.,  for  William  P.  Townsend,  Thom  i 
Thorp,  Philena  S.  Yarnall,  Susan  S.  Thomas,  M  ii 
Ann  Newlin,  Susan  L.  Temple,  Harriet  H.  Thatchi 
and  Sarah  Pennell,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from  Josep 
Bailey  and  Joseph  L.  Bailey,  Pa.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will  n 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  Westtow 
Boirding  School  meets  on  Seventh-day,  the  26th  insi 
at  10  A.  M.,  at  the  Committee  Room  on  Arch  Stree 
Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Walton,  Clerk. 


MALVERN  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
Will  re-open  on  2nd  day,  the  11th  of  9th  monti 
1876.  Address, 

Jane  M.  Eldridge,  Paoli,  Pa. 
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Died,  at  her  residence,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  o 
the  11th  of  4th  mo.  1876,  Sarah  R.  Tatnall,  wife  c 
Jo.seph  Tatnall,  aged  59  years,  a  member  of  Wilmin" 
ton  Monthly  Meeting.  During  many  years  of  infirc 
health,  she  was  enabled  to  bow  in  resignation,  to  th 
will  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  expressing,  a  short  tim 
previous  to  her  departure,  the  belief,  "  that  all  he 
trials  had  been  for  her  purification," — adding,  ''  I  fee 
myself  a  very  poor  creature,  just  such  an  one  as  Jesu 
died  to  save,  and  am  resting  only  on  His  mercy  ;"  met 
tioning  a  recent  season  of  especial  favor,  succeedin 
nights  of  conflict;  when  many  sweet  and  precious  pre 
mises  were  presented  to  her  mind,  as  though  sent  fo 
her  comfort  and  the  confirmation  of  her  faith.  Pel 
ceiving  her  end  approaching  she  remarked,  "  man 
times  during  the  past  year  I  have  felt  great  shrinking 
from  death,  but  these  have  been  all  taken  away — if  ' 
is  the  Lord's  will,  I  am  ready,  and  willing  to  go."  Thu 
mercifully  supported,  with,  apparently,  every  doubt  an 
every  fear  removed ;  she  passed  peacefully  away,  pre 
pared,  as  we  reverentlj'  believe,  to  receive  the  welcom 
message  :  "  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

 ,  on  the  16th  instant,  James  E.  Kaighn,  in  th 

68th  year  of  his  age,  a  beloved  member  of  the  Monthl 
j Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Western  District. 

I   ,  at  her  residence,  in  Salem,  Ohio,  7th  mont 

1 27th,  1876,  Elizabeth  Reeve,  relict  of  the  late  Joshu 
Reeve,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Salen 
j  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  She  was  a  firm  be 
lliever  in  the  ancient  principles  of  Friends,  and  oftei 
remarked  with  sadness  the  low  state  of  oar  once  highl 
'  tavored  Society.  Although  it  was  her  lot  to  pass  througl 
deep  sufferings  from  a  very  trying  disease,  she  bore  i 
with  Christian  patience  and  resignation,  and  was,  wt 
believe,  enabled  to  experience  the  realitj'  of  that  beauti 
ful  expression  in  the  23d  Psalm,  "  Yea,  though  I  wall 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  feai 
no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  thej 
[comfort  me." 

I   ,  at  her  residence,  in  Damascus,  Columbiana  Co. 

Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  7th  mo.  1876,  Rebecca  H.  Carr 
widow  of  Isaac  Carr,  and  daughter  of  Aaron  A.  anc 
Mary  W.  Woolman,  in  the  00th  year  of  her  age,  a  mem 
,  ber  of  LTpper  Si)ringfield  Monthly  Meeting.  She  hac 
I  been  concerned  to  live  a  life  of  honesty  and  upright 
|ness;  and  when  brought  to  a  bed  of  languishing,  shi 
expressed,  respecting  her  future  prospects,  that  sh< 
saw  nothing  in  her  way,  and  patiently  awaited  hei 
change  as  a  termination  of  her  sufferings. 

 ,  7th  mo.  29th,  1876,  at  his  residence,  near  Tren 

ton,  N.  J.,  Peter  DeCoo,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age 
a  beloved  elder  and  overseer  of  Chesterfield  Monlhlj 
Meeting.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  an« 
testimonies  of  the  religious  society  of  Friends,  and  w; 
much  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  ao 
quaintances.  Although  paralysis  prevented  communi- 
cation by  Sliced),  his  friends  have  the  consoling  belie 
that  through  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer  his  end  wt 
peace. 
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(luakers  and  Quakerism. 
[Tlie  following  article  is  condensed  fi'om 
ne  which  appeared  in  "  Macmillan's  Maga- 
ine,"  over  ihe  signature  of  Ellice  Hopkins. 
It  is  written  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  and  .-hows 
ome  true  appreciation  of  the  position  and 
loetrines  of  early  Friends.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  author  dis-ents  from  that  practical 
tearing  of  the  cross  in  evovy  day  life,  which 
id  to  their  peculiarities  and  testimonies  ;  and 
rithout  which  they  would  be  shorn  of  their 
trength.] 

"  Reader,  wouldst  thou  know  what  true 
eace  and  quiet  mean;  wouldst  thou  find  a 
efage  from  the  noises  and  clamors  of  the 
laltitudH ;  wouldst  thou  enjoy  at  once  solitude 
Ind  society;  wouldst  thou  possess  thine  own 
irit  in  stillness  without  being  shut  out  from 
^  e  consolatory  faces  of  thy  species  ;  wouldst 
bou  be  alone,  yet  accompanied,  solitary,  yet 
ot  desolate,  singular,  yet  not  without  some 

0  keep  thee  in  countenance;  a  unit  in  aggre- 
;ate,  a  simple  in  composite,  come  with  me," 
iiys  Charles  Lamb,  "into  a  Quakers'  meet- 
ag" 

Pew,  probably,  of  those  who  are  familiar 
nth  th'.^  charming  es-iay  from  which  we  quote 
ave  accepted  the  invitation.  Few  have  ma  ie 
Iheir  way  some  summer  Sunday  into  that 
uiet  place,  generally  even  in  towns  set  round 
nth  w.iving  boughs,  ami  harmless  flowers, 
nd  "fair  ungrieving  things,"  which  seems 
Iready  to  have  attained 

To  where  beyond  theie  voices  there  is  peace  ; 
ifhere  a  soft  multitudinous  silence  reigns  as 
f  a  windless  sea  with  all  its  waves  at  rest, 
rhere  even  the  children  sit  with  fac  s  as 
ashed  and  wide-eyed  as  the  daisies  in  the 
ammer  sun  without,  and  the  tired  spirit, 
reary  with  the  strife  of  tongues  and  all  the 
arren  noises  of  the  outer  world,  bathes  itself 

1  stillness,  while,  in  solemn  Quaker  phras.', 
sitting  before  the  Lord." 

But,  though  few  of  us  have  any  personal 
equaintance  with  the  silent  charms  of  a 
jaakers'  meeting,  most  of  us  have  experienced 

certain  restfulness  in  the  individual  Quaker, 
specially  in  the  women,  the  myrrh  and  cassia 
f  those  silent  meadows  they  tread  weekly 
till  clinging  to  their  garments.  Perhaps  in 
ome  noisy  railway-station,  some  scene  of 
oal-smoke  and  human  bustle,  we  have  sud- 
enly  found  ourselves  face  to  face  with  such 

one,  clad  in  that  spotless  Quaker  vesture 


which,  like  the  lily's,  rL'fuscs  to  know  the  de- 
fiiemeuts  of  earth,  and  have  felt  a  sudden  still- 
ness come  upon  us  as  our  eyes  rested  on  those 
soft  pearl  greys  that  seem  boi'rowed  from 
early  morning  skies,  and  our  troubled  glance 
sank  rebuked  before  those  quiet  eyes  that 
gaze  forth  on  us  from  under  the  peaceful  eaves 
of  the  quaint  poke-bonnet,  itself  so  restful  a 
protest  against  the  evershifting  vanities  of 
human  head-gear,  and  the  restless  human 
brains  bem^ath.  And  which  of  us  on  being 
asked  with  that  tender  Scriptural  directness 
which  refuses  to  slur  over  one's  individuality 
hy  addressing  one  as  a  loose  multitude  in  the 
plural  form,  "Art  thou  bound  on  a  long  jour- 
ney' ?"  has  been  altogether  able  to  resist  an 
eerie  feeling  creeping  over  him,  a  sense  of  a 
far-off  silent  bourne  from  which  no  traveller 
returns,  as  though  he  had  heard  in  his  heart 
a  distant  murmur,  a  waft  of  bells  from  that 
''strange  and  undiscovered  city  which  we 
seek,"  as  pilgrims  on  a  far  journey. 

But  though  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  in- 
dividual Quaker,  and  as  a  rule  hold  in  love 
and  respect  this  peaceful  "  Society  of  Friends," 
to  give  them,  not  the  name  hy  which  they 
were  called  in  derision  by  the  world,  but  the 
beautiful  name  they  chos?  for  themselves — 
la  Societe  des  AmU,  as  their  French  brethren 
are  called — litt'e  is  generally  known  of  their 
history,  or  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  Christian  Church  by  these  worshippers 
of  light  and  silence,  a  light  "  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  a 
silence  which  is  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul. 

We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  present  num- 
ber to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  their  history  and 
constitution,  without  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  understand  the  position  which 
they  occupy,  and  then  to  enter  in  greater  de- 
tail into  what  they  have  accomplished,  the 
many  remarkable  movements  in  which  they 
have  taken  the  lead,  showing  themselves  on 
many  points  to  be  far  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Quakerism,  as  we  all  know,  was  founded  by 
George  Fox,  born  in  1624,  the  son  of  a  weaver 
known  as  righteous  Christer,  who  apprenticed 
him  to  a  shoemaker ;  but  as  the  shoemaker 
also  dealt  in  wool,  George's  business  was 
chiefly  to  see  after  the  sheep.  But  it  was 
doubtless  from  his  master's  shop  that  he  got 
the  materials  for  that  memorable  protest 
against  the  forlorn  nakedness  of  man,  which 
makes  him  a  pauper  dependent  for  out-door 
relief  on  his  lowliest  fellow  creatures.  It  was 
doubtless  there  that  he  wrought  that  "leather 
hull  from  which  the  divinity  and  dignity  of 
man  was  once  again  preached,  no  longer  in 
scorn,  as  from  the  cynic's  tub,  but  in  love." 

The  owner  of  this  "  perennial  suit  of  leather," 
this  strange  young  shepherd,  that  same  spring 
when  Charles  I.  surrendered  himself  and  his 
cause  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  might  have 
been  seen  wandering  forlornly  about  the  fields 
of  Drayton  and  Coventry,  in  sore  conflict  of 
soul,  sitting  in  hollow  trees  alone  with  his 


Bible,  "for,"  as  he  says  in  that  old  Hebrew 
prophet's  journal  of  his,  "  I  found  none  to 
speak  to  my  condition."  The  clergyman  of 
Mancetter,  with  whom  he  reasoned  "about 
the  ground  of  temptations  and  despair,"  bade 
him  take  tobacco,  and  sing  psalms.  "  But," 
as  he  says  quaintly,  "  tobacco  was  a  thing  I 
did  not  love,  and  psalms  I  was  not  in  a  state 
to  sing."  Another,  a  "  priest  of  high  renown," 
would  needs  give  him  phj'sic,  and  he  was  to 
have  let  blood  ;  but  not  a  drop  of  blood  could 
they  get  from  him,  his  "body  being,  as  it 
were,  dried  up  with  griefs,  and  sorrows,  and 
troubles."  "  So  neither  them  nor  any  of  the 
Dissenting  people  could  I  join  with,  but  was 
a  stranger  to  all,  relying  wholly  upon  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

At  last,  after  enduring  great  troubles  and 
torments,  and  when  all  his  hopes  in  all  men 
were  gone,  so  that  he  had  nothing  outwardly 
to  help  him,  nor  could  tell  what  to  do,  he  heard 
a  voice  which  said,  "There  is  one,  even  Christ 
Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition." 
"  And  when  I  heard  it  my  heart  did  leap  for 

.ioy." 

Soon  after  he  thus  found  peace,  not  in  the 
systems  of  man,  but  in  the  "  inward  teaching 
of  Christ,  who  hath  the  key,  and  who  opened 
the  door  of  life  and  light,"  George  Fox  began 
to  preach,  travelling  on  horse  or  foot  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  ultimately  even  ex- 
tending his  labors  to  the  Barbadoes,  America, 
and  Holland. 

To  understand  the  effect  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  this  remarkable  but  uneducated 
man,  one  must  realize  the  state  of  religious 
thought  which  then  prevailed.  Theology  had 
not  yet  broken  through  a  hard  crust  of  scho- 
lasticism and  logomachy  which  bound  it  in, 
and  made  it  rather  an  endless  disputing  on 
words  and  notions,  than  a  living  grasp  on 
facts  and  spiritual  realities.  A  London  min- 
ister could  still  undertake  to  prove  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  to  some  of  the  early  Friends  by 
the  following  syllogism,  supported  by  a  spuri- 
ous text :  "  There  are  three  that  bear  record 
in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one." 

These  are  either  three  manifestations,  three 
operations,  three  substances,  or  three  any- 
thing else  besides  subsistences.  But  they  are 
not  three  manifestations,  three  operations, 
three  substances,  nor  three  anything  else  be- 
sides subsistences. 

Ergo,  three  subsistences. 
It  is  not  likely  that  such  barren  verbiage  as 
this  would  afford  any  common  ground  to  meet 
on  in  the  worship  of  common  truth.  Every- 
where strife  and  confusion  reigned,  while  a 
certain  hard  externalism  which  characterized 
the  prevailing  religious  thought  found  its  ap- 
propriate expression  in  persecution,  the  only 
ground  of  union  being  abhoi'rence  of  the 
"  hideous  idol,  toleration."  Calvinism,  with 
its  remorseless  logic,  which  if,  in  M.  Guizot'a 
■  words,  "it  tortures  history,"  still  more  tor- 
tures those  infinite  truths  that  from  their  very 
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uatiire  burst  the  bounds  of  our  narrow  possi- 
bilities, and,  existing  us  contradictions  to  the 
intellect,  can  only  be  apprehended  as  a  whole 
by  the  moral  emotions  of  man  ;  Eomanism, 
with  its  priest-craft  and  its  burdensome  rites 
and  ceremonies,  the  gilded  tomb  beneath 
which  the  responsibility  and  freedom  of  man 
lay  buried  ;  a  hard  Judaizing  Puritanism  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  Church  enforc- 
ing a  rigid  conformity,  "as  stanch  and  solid 
piece  of  framework  as  ever  any  January  frost 
could  freeze  together;"  what  wonder  that 
men  were  weary  of  it  all  ?  What  wonder  if 
men  like  Milton  ceased  to  attend  any  place  of 
worship,  loathing  the  jarring  of  the  sects; 
that  Cromwell  exclaimed  in  despair,  "Every 
sect  saith.  Give  me  liberty  ;  but  give  it  to  him, 
and  to  his  power  he  will  not  yield  it  to  any- 
body else."  What  wonder  that  men's  souls 
were  everywhere  beginning  to  be  sick  of  these 
disputed  shadows,  and  to  long  for  some  un- 
disputed reality  ? 

To  this  craving  the  preaching  of  George 
Fox  appealed,  the  "  man  who  stood  forth  from 
the  Babel  of  tongues,  and  preached  the  inner 
truth  and  meaning  of  all  those  things  the  sects 
were  disputing  about."  That  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  us,  that  there  is  an  indwelling 
Spirit,  a  light  "  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world  ;"  that  one  must  listen 
to  his  voice,  not  in  the  Babel  of  creeds  with- 
out, not  even  in  the  letter  of  a  sacred  book, 
but  in  the  silence  of  one's  own  heart  within  ; 
that  Christ's  atoning  work  must  be  realized 
to  the  heart,  and  that  it  is  the  Christ  in  us 
which  is  the  hope  of  glory  ;*  that  the  Church 
is  not  "an  old  house  made  up  of  stones,  lime, 
and  wood  ;  but  the  blessed  company  of  all 
faithful  people"  who  are  walking  by  the  inner 
light;  that  the  true  priest  and  prophet  is  the 
man  or  the  woman  in  whom  the  Eternal 
speaks,  and  whose  ministry  is  not  for  hire — 
this  was  the  message  of  George  Fox.  Crowds 
gathered  to  hear  him  ;  wherever  the  report 
flew  through  village  or  town,  "The  man  in 
leather  breeches  is  come,"  the  priests  in  many 
places  fled  in  alarm;  the  "earthy  and  airy 
spirit  in  which  people  held  their  religion  was 
shaken  ;"  and  numbers  gave  in  their  adhesion 
to  this  people,  called  Quakers  in  derision  by 
an  unjust  judge  whom  George  Fox  had  bade 
'•tremble  and  quake  before  the  Lord." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Testimony  of  Friends  of  Tortola  concerning 
John  Estaugh. — His  godly  life  and  conversa- 
tion spoke  him  to  be  a  true  follower  of  the 
Lamb,  and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he 
freely  preached,  and  by  the  off'ectual  powei' 
of  whose  divine  love  he  was  called  forth  to 
our  assistance  ;  for  which  we  bless,  praise,  and 
magnify  tiie  God  of  all  our  mercies.  As  a 
faithful  messenger,  with  much  love,  in  a  ten- 
der frame  of  spirit,  would  he  invite  all  to  the 
Ibuntain  which  hud  healed  him.  O!  the  deep 
humility  that  appeared  in  him  in  the  time  of 
his  public  testimony  ;  and  when  in  ])rivatc 
conversation  with  his  near  and  dear  friends, 
as  he  often  said  we  were  to  him,  how  cheerful 
and  pleasant  would  he  bo  in  that  blessed  free- 
dom wherein  Christ  had  made  him  free.  In- 
nocent, harmless,  of  a  cheerful  countenance, 

[*  It  must  not  be  07erlonke<l,  that  George  Fox  also 
reverently  accepted  the  Holy  Scriptureo,  and  the  aton- 
ing sacrihce  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cro.'ts — though  he 
taught  the  sound  Scripture  doctrine  tliat  none  could  be 
Bayed  thereby  but  those  who  submitted  lo  the  work  of 
His  grace  in  their  own  hearts.] 


yet  not  without  a  Christian  gravity,  well  be 
coming  the  doctrine  he  preached.  He  was 
valiant  for  the  truth  to  the  la«t,  and  though 
he  has  gone  to  his  grave,  his  memory  is  sweet 
and  precious. 

Frivolous  Instruction  in  the  Common  Schools. 

Practical  elementary  knowledge  was  un- 
questionably the  simple  idea  of  the  common 
school  system.  That  simple  idea  has  become 
a  very  complex  one  ;  and  instead  of  thorough 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  and  the  history 
of  one's  own  country  and  political  institutions 
children  are  coaxed,  wheedled,  dragged  or 
driven  over  every  division  of  science,  into 
which  knowledge,  speeulsition  or  experiment 
has  been  formulated.  The  course  of  study 
which  children  from  six  to  sixteen  years  are 
now  expected  to  pursue  with  intelligence  and 
profit,  includes : 
Reading,  Latin,  Greek, 
Spelling,       Botany,  Geometry, 

Writing,       Geology,  Algebra, 
Drawing,     Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
Music,         Optics,  Mineralogy, 

German,      Hydraulics,    Political  Economy, 
History,       Dynamics,  Rhetoric. 
Zooloiy,  Physiology, 

The  mental  energy  of  the  child  is  thus  dis 
tributed  over  this  immense  field,  comprising 
all  the  accumulations  of  investigation  which 
mankind  have  made  since  the  beginning  of 
time;  instead  of  being  concentrated  upon  the 
chief  elements  of  all  knowledge — namely,  lan- 
guage and  arithmetic — without  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  which  honest  progress  in  se- 
condary studies  is  impossible. 

The  result  of  the  distributive  system  of  in- 
struction is  that  the  children  of  the  compara- 
tively poor,  who  constitute  the  large  majority 
of  every  community,  leave  the  common  schools 
entirely  unfit  to  earn  their  living  with  the  in- 
telligence and  efficiency  which  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected  from  the  number 
of  years  they  had  spent  there,  and  the  cost  of 
their  instruction  assessed  upon  tax-payers. 

A  boy  of  sixteen  is  graduated  from  a  high- 
school,  and  seeks  employment.  He  asks  the 
counsel  of  a  trusty  friend,  and  this  colloquys 
is  likely  to  ensue  : 

Old  Practical.  Well,  what  can  you  do,  John  ? 

Conceited  John.  Oh,  almost  anything,  I 
suppose. 

0.  P.    But  what  can  you  do  ? 

Surprised  John.    Why,  I  can  do  

And  he  flatters  himself  that  his  hesitation 
is  certainly  a  mistake.  Has  he  not  been  at 
school  since  he  was  six  years  old  ?  Did  he 
not  "learn  everything?"  Was  he  not  a  smart 
boy?  Has  he  not  his  diploma  of  graduation 
from  the  high  school  ? 

O.  P.  What  have  you  been  studying  the 
last  few  years  ? 

Complaisant  John.  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  

0.  P.  All  right.  You  must  go  to  college, 
and  be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor — or  a  minister. 
Would  3'ou  like  to  be  a  minister? 

Honest  John.  No,  sir.  Father  is  dead,  and 
mother  can't  send  me  to  college.  I  must  go 
to  work  right  away,  and  earn  money.  It  is 
needed  at  homo. 

O.  P.  Very  well.  That  does  you  credit. 
You  know  German  and  French.  Mr.  Lamonte, 
an  importer,  wants  a  correspondence  clerk  to 
read  and  write  letters  in  those  languages. 
That  will  be  a  nice  place  for  you  


Perplexed  John.  Oh  no  sir.  I  only  know 
little  of  each.  I  can  read  them  in  print  pret 
well  in  the  books  we  used,  but  I  cannot  spe; 
them  or  write  them. 

0.  P.    Well,  what  else  did  you  learn? 

John.  Chemistry  

O.  P.  That  will  do.  The  druggist  on  t 
corner  wants  a  young  man  who  understan 
the  properties  of  chemicals  and  manufactu 
of  drugs,  and  your  knowledge  of  chemistry 
just  the  thing  

Scared  John.   Oh  no,  sir.  I  don't  know  an 
thing  about  chemistry — only  a  little — some 
the  definitions  and  pretty  experiments.  V] 
had  not  much  time  for  chemistry.  i 

0.  P.    'H'm.    You  are  equally  well  off^  j 
geology,  astronomy,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoil 
ogy,  optics,  physiology,  and  all  the  oth 
things,  are  you  ? 

Chagrined  John.   

0.  P.  Well,  never  mind.  You  studied  geoi 
etry  and  trigonometry?    Yes,  of  course, 
friend  of  mine,  a  surveyor,  asked  me  to  fii 
him  a  capable  assistant,  and  he  would  p; 
him  good  wages  

Unhappy  John.  Oh  no,  sir.  I  could  not  > 
that.  You  see  we  had  not  much  time  forge 
metry  ;  I  can  demonstrate  some  of  the  prop 
sitions  in  the  book,  by  the  letters — that's  a 

0.  P.  You  can  draw  ?  You  can  earn  som-- 
thing  in  an  architect's  office?  You  can  hej 
the  draughtsmen  over  in  the  Locomotii 
Works?    That's  a  good  business  

Laughing  John.  Oh  no,  sir!  I  can't  dravh 
I  had  no  taste  for  it,  but  went  through  tlj 
forms  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  because  \| 
all  had  to.  But  I  scarcely  know  a  straigl 
line  from  a  curved  one;  mother  alwa3's  sal 
I  had  no  "  eye"  for  drawing,  or  anything  lil[ 
that. 

O.  P.    You're  rather  a  neat  and  pleasa| 
lad — fond  of  music?    You  studied  that 
school  ever  since  you  were  a  little  fellow  ?-(| 
course.   Well,  I  can  get  you  a  place  in  a  mus 
store  

Miserable  John.    Oh  no,  sir!  I  don't  kno 
one  note  or  sound  from  another.  We  studii 
music  in  a  sort  of  way,  because  we  we 
"marked"  on  it,  but  I  never  could  learn 
Mother  knows  I  have  no  "ear." 

0.  P.  Of  course  you  can  keep  books?  j 
Downcast  John.  Ohno,sir!  Iwould'ntdaj 
to  tvy.  We  had  a  class  once  in  single  entrj 
but  we  were  so  busy  with  our  Latin  and  Grec 
and  geology — and  all  the  other  things,  th 
we  did  not  paj'  much  attention  to  that. 

0.  P.  Anyhow,  you  learned  grammar  ai 
rhetoric,  I  am  sure.  That  Mr.  Kopp,  who  h 
an  insurance  agency,  told  me  last  week  tb  i 
he  would  like  to  get  a  nice  smart  young  mi 
who  could  prepare  correct  statements  for  hi 
out  of  his  books — write  out  his  reports, — at 

so  on.    You  are  the  very  lad  for  Kopp  

Trembling  John.  Oh  no,  sir.  I  can't  < 
any  thing  like  that.  Why,  I  have  not  looki 
inside  a  grammar  for  years;  wo  don't  leai 
English  grammar  in  the  high-school,  sii 
Grammar  is  only  taught  in  the  lower  grad(i 
and  then  I  was  too  j'oung  to  understand 
Mother  has  had  to  correct  my  language 
home,  but  1  don't  know  whether  it  is  corre 
or  no*.  I  can't  parse — I  never  could.  Ai| 
we  only  wrote  compositions  now  and  the 
and  I  always  teased  my  sister  into  writii 
mine.  Boys  don't  like  composition  as  well ; 
sir. 

0.  P.  I  guess  we'll  have  to  fall  back  c 
your  arithmetic.    Your  handwriting,  I  sec, 
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not  veiy  good,  but  you  can  improve  that  if 
jrou  try.  You  learned  all  about  percentage 
and  interest  and  foreign  exchange  in  your 
M-ithmetic.    1  will  give  you  a  note  to  one  of 

the  banks  

Overwhelmed  John.  Oh  no,  sir!  We  did 
QOt  study  arithmetic  in  the  high-school  ! 
A.nd  I  never  understood  percentage — it  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  book.  I  was  only  a  little 
boy  when  we  were  in  percentage,  and  I  could 
QOt  get  it  through  my  head.  Decimals  always 

puzzled  me  

0.  P.  You  have  been  in  school  ever  since 
fou  were  a  little  fellow  able  to  go.  Your 
mother  has  kept  you  there,  at  great  incon- 
venience, calculating  that  you  would  be  able 
'%o  support  your  brothers  and  sisters  until 
hey  grew  up.  You  have  "studied  every- 
thing'"— including  Latin  and  Greek  and  all 
the  ologies  and  drawing  and  music.  I  guess 
ou  cau  now  earn  fifty  cents  a  week  as  a 
parcel  boy. — National  Teachers  Monthly. 


Daniel  Bowly,  Jr. 

(Concloded  from  page  13.) 

The  12th  of  the  Eighth  month,  addressing 
'one  of  his  sisters,  he  said,  "  Sister,  how  many 
'\  times  have  I  been  preserved  from  death,  times 
^Tnore  than  I  can  remember!  Ah,  how  often, 
sister,  have  some  of  us  been  raised,  as  it  were, 
from  death  I  We  should  often  think  of  it,  and 
how  we  have  answered  the  kind  intention. 
It  may  not  be  so  again.  The  next  may  be 
the  last  time.  Then  do  let  us  begin  to  pre- 
pare and  do  every  thing  that  is  required  of 
W  I  believe  plainness  of  dress  is.  We  are 
indeed  a  chosen  people,  and  what  may  not  be 
wrong  in  others  is  so  in  us.  Plainness  of  dress 
18  as  a  hedge  about  us.  The  world  is  not  then 
seeking  our  company.  Do  remember  what 
oar  Saviour  said,  '  Whosoever  denieth  me 
before  men,  him  will  1  also  deny  before  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.'  " 

At  another  time  he  said,  "I  should  be  dis- 
tracted if  on  thii  death-bed,  with  all  this  pain 
and  weakness  of  body,  I  had  my  sins  before 
rae.    What  horror  should  I  feel  !" 

A  Friend  expressing  a  desire  to  help  him, 
he  replied,  None  can  help  me  essentially  but 
my  dear  Saviour:  he  can  release  me,  if  it  be 
his  blessed  will." 


hi 


He  advised  one  of  his  relations  to  bring  up 
her  children  in  a  plain  way;  knowing  from 
experience,  what  a  disagreeable  situation  those 
"■'were  in  who  accommodated  themselves  to 
their  company.    "This,"  said  he,  "will  not 
'''do."    He  believed  the  easy  way  chosen  by 
°f  many  of  our  Society  had  as  little  religion  in 
''it  as  any,  or  less,  and  was  highly  displeasing 
to  the  Almighty.     He  also  recommended  a 
single  line  of  conduct.    He  often  spoke  of  the 
benefit  of  retirement,  and  said  that  other  things 
must  be  given  up  to  gain  it.    He  wished  not 
■to  be  interrupted  during  meeting  time;  for, 
although  not  able  to  go,  he  loved  to  compose 
himself'  when  the  nature  of  his  complaints 
would  admit  of  it,  and  was  often  favored  with 
great  stillness  at  those  times. 

He  impressively  said,  "  The  enemy  is  sti 
very  busy  with  his  insinuations,  and  would 
persuade  me  that  all  is  done,  and  so  lead  to 
neglect ;  but  L  must  watch  and  pray  to  the 
(  od,  and  be  very  earnest  with  the  Almighty 
to  continue  his  favors,  and  that  he  will  sup- 
port through  all." 

For  some  time  he  was  much  proved  with 
poverty  of  spirit,  added  to  great  bodily  weak- 
ness ;  but  his  desires  were  for  patience,  say- 


ing, "  It  is  very  trying  to  bear  such  great  low- 
ness  and  sinking  of  body  aud  mind.  What 
can  I  do,  but  endeavor  patiently  to  bear  it, 
looking  constantly  to  the  Almighty?"  Some 
one  asking  him  how  he  was,  he  answered,  "I 
am  very  low,  but  I  keep  mine  eye  upon  God." 

His  sister,  having  sat  up  with  him,  remark- 
ing how  comfortable  a  night  he  had  passed, 
he  said,  with  much  sweetness,  "  Yes,  I  prayed 
for  a  little  respite,  and  it  has  been  granted 
me."  About  this  time  his  strength  recruited 
so  much,  for  a  few  days,  that  the  possibility 
of  a  recovery  was  hinted  to  him.  This  at 
first  seemed  almost  more  than  he  could  bear; 
but  after  a  pause  he  said,  "In  this  also  I  will 
endeavor  to  seek  after  resignation,  and  keep 
mine  eye  to  my  Saviour;  who,  I  ardently 
hope,  will  now  take  me,  having  in  kind  mercy 
so  prepared  me  for  my  change.  Can  it  be,  after 
the  near  prospect  that  I  have  had,  that  I  shall 
enter  life  again  ?  I  must  endeavor,  earnestly 
endeavor,  after  patience." 

Some  hours  after,  being  asked  how  he  did, 
his  reply  was,  "  I  feel  myself  quite  resigned. 
I  have  supplicated  for  patience,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  be  contented  to  live,  if  it  be  the  Lord's 
will.  I  know  he  can  preserve  and  keep  me. 
Indeed  I  have  experienced  such  resignation, 
that  I  think  I  could  feel  a  pleasure  in  living, 
that  I  might  bear  my  cross  i  n  the  world."  He 
was  indeed  jDreserved  in  a  very  patient,  wait- 
ing, frame  of  mind,  and  expressed  but  little  for 
several  days;  but  his  company  was  truly  pleas- 
ant, and  his  deportment  evinced  where  his 
mind  was  centered ,  though  he  said  the  enemy 
was  so  busy,  tempting  him  to  doubt,  that  he 
had  hard  struggles  at  times  to  keep  his  faith. 

The  effort  of  nature,  upon  which  the  inti- 
mation of  recovery  was  grounded,  again  sub- 
sided ;  his  cough  became  more  troublesome, 
and  increasing  weakness  was  evident.  He 
remarked,  "I  believe  I  was  too  anxious  to  go, 
a  little  time  since;  but  now  I  feel  willing  to 
wait  the  Lord's  time  for  the  end.  I  have 
reason  to  hope  my  disorder  is  making  its  pro- 
gress." 

He  was  naturally  of  a  compassionate  dispo- 
sition ;  and,  during  his  illness,  often  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  poor,  recommending  liberality 
to  them  ;  which,  he  said,  he  had  seen  to  be  a 
Christian  duty ;  and  how  much  greater  sat- 
isfaction would  result  from  relieving  their 
wants,  than  from  unnecessarily  accumulating 
wealth. 

About  the  end  of  the  Eighth  month,  he  was 
strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  that  some 
one  of  his  relations  would  be  removed  before 
him;  and  in  a  day  or  two  after,  an  account 
came  that  one  of  his  aunts,  who  had  been  for 
a  long  time  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  was  very 
unexpectedly  deceased.  When  this  was  men- 
tioned to  him,  referring  to  the  above  intima- 
tion, he  said  he  thought  he  should  now  be 
soon  released. 

On  the  1st  of  Ninth  month,  he  said,  "The 
state  that  I  expect  to  enter  is  that  of  calmness 
and  peace  :  divine  peace,  the  purest  spiritual- 
ity. When  I  have  spoken  of  gates  or  doors, 
I  wished  to  imply  an  entrance  into  this  state  ; 
for  I  believe  my  ideas  of  future  happiness  are 
not  gross.  I  hope  to  live  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  to  feel  constant  support  from  him  ; 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  know  more." 

The  next  day  he  was  very  weak,  and  re- 
luctantly left  his  chamber.  Some  ho irs  after, 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 


in  a  short  respite  from  the  cough,  he  expressed 
triumphantly,  "  I  am  happy,  1  am  happy!  If 
I  never  speak  more,  give  my  dear  love  in 
Christ  Jesus  to  all  my  friends."  After  being 
relieved,  by  bringing  up  the  phlegm,  he  was 
put  to  bed,  and  some  time  after  remarked, 
"  Death  is  awful !  very  awful !  but  I  have  full 
faith  in  my  foundation." 

At  another  time  he  said,  "  I  believe  my  dear 
Saviour  is  ready  to  receive  me,  figuratively 
speaking,  into  his  arms;  that  is  into  purity ; 
and  1  believe  that  is  what  all  good  minds  de- 
sire to  enter  into."  He  desired  he  might  not 
be  disturbed  when  he  was  thought  to  be  go- 
ing; and  hoped  he  should  have  an  easy  pas- 
sage, and  that  he  might  go  off  in  a  sweet  sleep. 
He  said,  "I  have  earnestly  prayed  for  you. 
Do  you  pray  for  me."  Shortly  after,  observ- 
ing his  friends  affected,  he  said,  "  It  is  not 
from  a  callous  disposition  or  hardness  of 
heart,  that  I  appear  unmoved  at  parting  with 
all  my  near,  dear,  and  beloved  relations.  It 
is  the  advantage  I  shall  reap  myself,  that  is 
my  support ;  and  knowing  there  is  a  powerful 
visitation  extended  to  you,  so  that  you  may 
all  gain  an  admittance,  and  soon  be  in  the 
same  place  with  me." 

In  the  evening  some  one  remarking  how 
exceedingly  hard  it  rained,  he  said,  "1  like  to 
hear  it ;  the  sound  of  it  is  solemn,  being  the 
work  of  the  Almighty.  The  withdrawing  of 
the  sun,  and  darkness,  is  like  what  good  souls 
experience  in  the  work  of  redemption  ;  when 
divine  light  is  withdrawn  from  them,  and  the 
damps  of  melancholy  felt.  In  these  seasons 
what  strange  ideas  is  the  mind  tried  with ; 
such  as  are  very  apt  to  cast  down  timid  minds ; 
but  there  is  a  secret  support  sustains,  though 
at  such  times  not  sensibly  felt." 

On  the  3d  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
for  an  easy  passage,  making  solemn  supplica- 
tion, as  follows,  "O,  Lord  God  Almighty  I 
have  pity  upon  me.  It  was  thou  who  cre- 
ated both  soul  and  body."  Some  time  after, 
to  a  near  friend,  he  said,  "  I  believe  the  enemy 
has  now  almost  done  with  me." 

On  the  4th  he  was  very  weak,  but  still  and 
composed.  He  said  he  was  going  to  the  Father 
and  the  Son  ;  and,  looking  on  his  friends,  bade 
them  farewell.  A  short  time  after,  ho  re- 
marked that  he  felt  such  an  entire  resignation 
that,  if  it  were  the  Lord's  will,  he  was  willing, 
even  now,  to  recover  or  die  ;  and  how  com- 
fortable it  was  to  be  thus  favored  to  the  end. 
About  twelve  o'clock  he  took  an  endearing 
leave  of  two  of  his  cousins  who  had  tenderly 
waited  upon  him  ;  soon  after  which,  a  con- 
siderable alteration  was  apparent,  and  his 
voice  was  become  so  weak  that  little  could  be 
understood;  but  he  continued  in  a  heavenly 
frame  of  mind,  full  of  love. 

The  last  connected  sentence  which  was  dis- 
tinctly heard,  was  as  a  seal  to  the  foregoing 
truths,  being  this  :  "  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  say,  I  have  been  washed  in  Jordan." 

Not  long  after  this,  he  appeared  to  be  re- 
tiring to  sleep  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  was 
quietly  departing  ;  which  he  did  in  the  man- 
ner for  which  he  had  so  often  prayed,  without 
a  groan,  or  even  a  sigh. 

His  corpse  was  interred  on  the  11th  of  the 
Ninth  month,  1793,  in  Friends'  graveyard 
at  Cirencester.  Aged  twenty-five  years  and 
eighth  months. 


The  highest  act  of  charity  in  the  world  is 
so  that  the  hour  of  separation  seemed,  bothlto  bear  with  the  unreasonableness  of  man- 
to  himself  and  friends,  fast  approaching;  and,  kind. — A.  Benezet. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Population  of  China. — Margaiy,  the 
British  consul,  who  lost  his  life  by  violence  in 
1875,  when  near  the  frontiers  of  China  on 
official  business,  had  travelled  extensively  in 
that  country.  He  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  language,  and  could  not  only  read 
Chinese  books,  but  he  could  converse  easily 
with  the  Chinese,  and  as  he  travelled  listened 
attentively  to  the  conversations  of  the  com- 
mon people  about  him.  A  narrative  of  his 
journeys  and  observai  ions  has  been  published 
recently,  in  which  he  combats  some  of  the 
prevalent  erroneous  notions  of  China,  and 
among  them  the  common  one  that  the  popula- 
tion is  greatly  denser  than  that  of  any  other 
land  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  China 
is  a  large  country  with  a  very  ancient  civiliza- 
tion and  has  doubtless  a  great  number  of  in- 
habitants, but  in  the  absence  of  any  accurate 
census,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  entertained 
extravagant  and  exaggerated  views  of  the 
number  of  its  people,  and  that  it  does  not  con 
tain,  as  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  one-third 
or  more  of  the  entire  population  of  the  globe. 
On  this  subject  Margary  says  :  "  It  is  very 
much  the  fashion  to  talk  of  China  as  if  it 
were  a  sort  of  human  beehive  or  ant  heap, 
overburdened  with  struggling  humanity,  but 
I  hav-e  never  yet  been  overpowered  with  a 
sense  of  this  multiplicity.  The  walls  of  Pekin 
and  indeed  of  every  city  embrace  as  much 
waste  land  and  open  space  as  ground  which 
is  fully  occupied,  and  the  open  country  is  but 
sparsely  dotted  with  villages.  And  since 
1861  the  unhappy  central  provinces,  which 
were  devastated  by  the  rebels,  have  remained 
a  wilderness,  where  now,  in  parts,  the  fo- 
reigner can  roam  at  will  and  bag  his  game  by 
thousands.  Pheaf^ants,  deer  and  wild  pigs 
multiply  without  hindrance.  No  wealthy 
sportsman  at  home  can  rival  the  natural  pre- 
serves which  a  Shanghai  resident  freely  com 
raands." 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Ann  Gilbert,  in  her  autobiography,  thus 
writes  respecting  the  expected  loss  of  one  of 
her  old  and  valued  friends  of  Notingham  : 

"  A  slice  out  of  this  world  anywhere,  is  gen- 
erally well  colored  with  calamity  *  *  *  how 
long  we  are  in  learning  practically  the  simple 
lesson,  that  here  is  not  our  rest!  Year  after 
year,  as  we  go  forward  in  life,  we  are  con- 
stantly making  a  nest  for  our  hopes  in  some 
cherished  pleasure,  some  happy  arrangement, 
something  in  which  we  have  forgotten  to  look 
for  the  cankered  side.  And  sometimes  after 
wandering  from  hope  to  hope  for  the  best,  or 
I'athcr  the  longest  part  of  life,  we  are  brought 
suddcnl}'  to  deduce  the  mournful  moral  (mourn- 
ful as  far  as  earthly  exjiectations  are  con- 
cerned), that  hero  truly,  not  merely  as  a  pas- 
sage familiar  to  our  memories,  but  in  fact 
and  reality,  hero  is  not  a  rest." 


imposed  the  lowest  fine  that  the  law  would 
allow,  and  paid  himself  for  his  assailant's 
liberty. — Late  Paper. 


George  M.  Stearns  tells  this  story,  illus- 
trating the  character  of  the  late  Judge  Wells  : 
When  acting  as  Trial  Justice  at  Chicopee,  in 
his  carl}-  ])rofcsHionul  life,  a  drunken  fellow  on 
trial  broke  away  from  the  otKcers  and  struck 
the  Justice  violently  on  the  head.  For  an 
instant,  said  Stearns,  the  natural  man  blazed 
out  of  John  Wolls'  eyes;  but,  speedily  con- 
trolling himself,  he  ordered  the  man  removed 
until  morning — "  because  I  was  afraid  I  was 
too  angry  to  be  just."  When  the  next  day^ 
carao,  and  sentence  was  passed,  Justice  Wells 


Selected 

HELPING  THE  BIRDS. 

All  day  I  have  been  hunting 

For  ends  of  scarlet  bunting. 
For  pieces,  out  of  rag-bags,  whose  colors  make  a  show, 

Fragments  of  red,  or  azure, 

Bright  bits  of  doll-house  treasure, 
And  faded  bows  and  ribbons  worn  many  years  ago. 

From  sill  and  from  projection 
I  hang  this  gay  collection, 
I  strew  the  lawn  and  garden  path,  I  fringe  each  bush 
and  tree, 
I  dress  the  door  and  casement. 
The  garret  and  the  basement, 
Then  watch  to  see  if  birds,  perchance,  will  use  my 
charity. 

There  comes  a  pretty  chatter. 
There  comes  a  fairy  patter 
Of  tiny  feet  upon  the  roof  and  branches  hanging  low, 
And  flirts  of  wing  and  feather, 
And  little  strifes  together, 
And  sheers  and  flights  and  flutterings  and  wheelings  to 
and  fro. 

There  is  a  dash  of  scarlet 
On  yonder  saucy  varlet, 
And  this  one,  just  beside  me,  is  dressed  in  blue  and  gray; 
This  one  is  golden  color. 
And  that  one's  coat  is  duller. 
And  here's  a  bird  whose  crest  and  tail  have  orange 
tippings  gay. 

A  shadow  and  a  flutter  ! 

A  chirp  above  the  shutter! 
See  this  swift  oriole  that  wheels  about  the  window,  here! 

Now  flitting  sidewise  shyly. 

Now,  with  approaches  wily, 
Circling  and  circling  closer,  between  desire  and  fear. 

O,  pirates,  dressed  in  feathers. 
Careless  of  winds  or  weathers, 
How  you  begin  to  plunder,  how  bold  you  all  have 
grown  ; 

How  each  among  the  number 
His  claws  and  beak  will  cumber, 
And  carry  off"  the  strings  and  rags  as  though  they  were 
his  own. 

The  stock  is  fast  diminished, 

And  when  the  nests  are  finished, 
The  nests  of  orioles  and  wrens,  of  robins  and  of  jays, 

In  pleasant  summer  leisures 

I'll  watch  the  rag-bag's  treasures 
Swing  in  the  wind  and  sunshine  above  the  garden  ways. 

—  Wide  Awake. 


Selected. 

NOTHING  AND  SOMETHING. 

BY  GRACE  H.  HORR. 

Left  "  nothing  !"    O,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  1 
No  land,  no  estate,  and  no  treasures  in  store! 

Cut  off  in  his  prime,  and  with  "nothing"  to  leave! 
Ah,  then,  in  his  death  he  was  wretchedly  poor  ! 

Left  "  nothing  !"    Left  no  sweet  remembrance  behind  ! 

Left  nothing  to  call  forth  the  anguish  of  grief! 
No  brave,  tender  deeds  in  their  hearts  has  he  left, 

Which  now  wring  out  sobbings  and  tears  for  relief! 

Left  nothing  to  satisfy  honor  or  pride  ! 

Left  nothing  the  higher  emotions  to  move  ! 
Left  no  grateful  heart,  who,  whene'er  he  is  named, 

Shall  echo  his  praise  in  the  accents  of  love! 

Ah,  then,  he  left  "  something  I"  I  thought;  so  at  first! 

A  true  man  he  was;  he  was  honest  and  kind; 
He  left  a  good  name  ;  that  is  "something,"  my  friend — 

A  treasure  of  treasures,  his  children  may  find  ! 

'Tis  "something,"  I  think,  of  a  father  to  speak 

In  clear,  happy  tones,  and  with  no  blush  of  shame ; 

'Tis  "something"  to  know,  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed, 
The  good  heritage  of  a  brave,  honest  name! 

—  Christian  Advo. 

Noble  deeds  are  held  in  honor,  but  the  wide  world 
sorely  needs, 

Hearts  of  patience  to  unravel, — the  worth  of  common 
deeds. 


IT 
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Testing  Coin  in  the  Royal  Mint. 

The  London  Tinges  says:  Although  duric 
the  past  year  the  work  performed  at  the  Koy; 
Mint  has  been  from  various  causes  less  tha 
in  some  previous  years,  still  the  labor  and  r 
sponsibility  falling  upon  the  Freemen  of  tb 
Goldsmith's  Company,  who  yesterday  acte 
as  jurymen  upon  this  trial,  were  very  rauc 
the  same  as  heretofore  ;  all  the  tests  to  be  a] 
plied  to  the  various  coins  in  the  Pyx  bein 
the  same,  whether  the  coinage  happens  to  b 
heavy  or  otherwise  ;  the  only  saving  of  troi. 
ble  to  the  jurors  in  the  case  of  a  limited  eoii 
age  being,  as  on  this  occasion,  the  less  amour 
of  tedious  counting  of  the  monej's  depositejld 
in  the  Pyx  since  the  last  trial. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  warrant  of  th 
Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Trea 
sury,  dated  June  15,  1876,  issued  under  th 
provisions  of  the  Coinage  Act,  1870,  the  oflS 
cers,  summoned  from  the  various  public  de 
partments  interested  in  this  trial,  attendet 
at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  at  10  o'clock  yesterday 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  th 
trial  of  the  Pyx. 

The  following  is  the  method  pursued  by  Ih 
]viry  in  conducting  this  very  stringent  an(  itl 
exact  scrutiny  of  the  work  done  at  the  Eoya 
Mint,  as  prescribed  by  her  Majesty's  Order  ii 
Council  of  the  29th  of  June,  1871.  First,  thil 
jurors  have  to  ascertain  that  each  packet  oi; 
coins  found  by  them  in  the  Pyx  contains  th« 
number  represented  by  the  officers  of  the  Mini 
to  be  therein.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the 
Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint  is  bound  to  place 
in  the  Pyx,  with  a  view  to  this  trial,  one  coir 
from  each  "journey  weight"  of  metal  used  in 
coinage;  the  journey  weight  in  the  case  o: 
gold  being  fifteen  pounds  troy,  and  of  silvei 
sixty  pounds  of  the  same  weight.  After  sat- 
isfying themselves  that  the  contents  of  all  the 
packages  are  correct — a  long  and  tedious  job 
where  the  coinage  during  the  past  year  has 
been  heavy — they  take  as  many  coins  from 
each  packet  as  they  think  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  the  trial.  They  next  have  to  weigh 
each  of  the  coins  so  taken  out,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  within  the  prescribed 
remedy  as  to  weight.  This  remedy,  it  should 
be  explained,  is  an  allowance  in  weight,  below 
the  actual  standard  made  to  the  Deputy  Maa 
ter  of  the  Mint  in  the  manufacture  of  each 
denomination  of  coins,  and,  although  very 
small,  he  has  always  been  found  to  have 
worked  well  within  his  margin. 

So  delicate  arc  the  balances  used  in  this 
operation;  that  it  occasionally  happens  that 
a  draught  of  air  from  the  opening  of  a  door 
or  window  will  turn  the  scales — in  fact,  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  keep  the  atmosphere  as 
much  undisturbed  as  possible  around  the  in 
struments.  The  exact  result  of  each  of  these 
i\nd  the  following  tests  has  to  be  set  out  at 
full  in  the  verdict.  The  next  operation  is 
this  :  The  jurors  melt  all  the  coins  of  gold  and 
silver  so  selected  from  the  packets  into  sepa- 
rate ingots,  and  assay  them,  comparing  them 
with  the  standard  trial  plates,  so  as  to  ascer 
tain  whether  the  metals  are  within  the  De- 
puty Master's  remedy  as  to  fineness.  The 
standard  fineness  for  fine  gold  is  11-12  fine 
gold  and  1-12  alloy,  or  millesimal  fineness 
916.66,  the  remedy  being  millesimal  fineness 
.002.  For  silver  coin  the  standard  fineness 
is  37-10  fine  silver  and  3-40  alloy,  or  millesi- 
mal fineness  925,  the  remedy  being  millesimal 
fineness  .004. 
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'  The  gold  tvial-plate  used  in  this  test  is  of 
■old  as  nearly  perfectly  pure  as  possible  to 
rocure  it,  the  preparation  of  which  cost  Mr. 
Roberts  the  chemist  to  the  mint,  infinite  pains 
T  accomplish.  The  Deputy  Master,  in  his 
ixth  annual  report,  lately  issued,  makes  the 
:illowing  interesting  remarks  as  to  the  metal 
f  which  this  trial-plate  is  composed  : 
■'As  an  instance  of  the  intimate  relation 
hich  should  exist  between  technical  work 
nd  pure  science,  I  may  call-  attention  to  the 
ict  mentioned  by  Mr.  Roberts,  that  the  trial 
late  of  pure  gold  made  by  him  in  1873  has 
icidentaliy  rendered  good  service  in  experi- 
lents  in  solar  physics,  a  portion  of  this  plate, 
hich  is  probably  the  purest  ever  prepared, 
ariiig  been  used  as  a  standard  or  comparison 
1  photographing  the  spectra  of  certain  other 
letals." 

The  residue  of  the  coins  is  next  weighed 
1  bulk,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
ithin  the  remedy  as  to  weight.  As  many 
)iDS  of  gold  and  silver  are  now  taken  by  the 
iiy  from  such  residue  as  they  think  fit,  and 
•e  assayed  individually,  to  see  that  they  are 
iihin  their  respective  remedies.  This  ope- 
ilion  being  completed,  the  jurors  then  drew 
p  their  verdict,  embodying  therein  all  the 
isiilts  of  their  various  and  searching  tests, 
ach  verdict  was  given  to  the  Queen's  Re- 
membrancer at  the  appointed  hour,  read  aloud 
y  the  Clerk  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  and 
2;ned  by  the  jurors  and  Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
ck.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  a  most  com- 
lete  discharge  to  the  Deputy  Master  and  his 
aff  for  the  correct  and  careful  performance 
their  duties  during  the  past  year. 
The  total  value  of  the  gold  coined  since 
le  last  trial,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1875,  was 
4,309,074  12s.  lid.,  which  was  converted  into 
jvei-eigns  and  half-sovereigns,  of  which  3800 
ivereigns  and  2347  half-sovereigns  were  plac- 
i  in  the  Pyx.  The  value  of  the  silver  coined 
!  the  same  time  was  £490,644,  from  which 
12  half  crowns,  608  florins,  712  shillings,  340 
xpences,  two  fourpences,  117  threepences, 
vo  twopences,  and  six  pennies  (making  a 
jtal  value  of  £194  3s.  9d.)  were  placed  in  the 
yx  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial.  A  large 
■lantity  of  bronze  coinage  was  likewise  issued 
uring  the  past  year ;  but  of  this  latter  no  ex- 
mination  was  made  at  the  test  of  the  Pyx. 


True  Faith. — A  man  dead  in  sin  can  adopt 
religious  system,  and  become  a  happy  pro- 
-sor,  as  easily  as  he  can  take  up  any  other 
■ience,  and  this  often  perplexes  the  mind  of 
lose  who  are  beginning  to  seek  the  Lord, 
icause  they  find,  now  they  are  beginning 
)  "love  Christ,"  they  have  no  control  over 
araes  and  feelings,  so  as  to  be  happy  at  will. 

The  life  of  Christ  in  a  man  makes  him  most 
nsitive  to  the  power  of  Satan,  and  to  the 
iles  by  which  he  is  ever  lying  in  wait  to  de- 
rive. It  also  produces  in  a  man  the  keenest 
jprehension  of  the  solemn  and  boundless 
iportance  of  eternal  things.  Such  a  man 
els  that  true  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
lat  to  attain  that  assurance  which  above  all 
lings  he  desires,  he  must  have  Christ  soper- 
■nally  revealed  to  his  heart  by  the  Spirit 
lat  he  can  say  without  doubt,  "  1  know  in 
hom  I  have  believed:"  "I  know  that  my 
edeemer  liveth  ;"  and  before  he  is  brought 
J  to  live  here  in  the  blessed  assurance  of  the 
ercy,  he  knows  what  it  is  to  be  kept  many 
Jars,  perhaps,  in  the  Lord's  stripping-room; 
here,  often  in  a  state  of  terror  of  soul,  on 


account  of  the  searching  and  idol-crushing 
process  he  passed  through,  while  he  is  "suf 
fering  the  loss  of  all  things,"  he  is  perplexed 
to  see  many  settle  down  around  him  in  a  pro- 
fession, without  apparently  any  exercise  of 
soul  at  all  as  to  the  genuineness  of  their  in- 
terest in  Christ.  They  hear  the  Word,  and 
anon  with  joy  receive  it!  With  the  outward 
ear  they  hear  of  Christ ;  with  a  dead  faith 
they  believe  in  Him,  like  as  they  believe  in 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and  with  a  dead  love 
they  love  Him,  just  as  they  do  the  immortal 
Howard,  for  the  incomparable  beauty  of  his 
character,  naturally  considered. 

What  should  hinder  these  from  settling 
down  in  a  delusion?  Satan  will  not  disturb 
them  j  he  kn-ow8  th«y  are  secure  in  his  pious 
trap.  They  are  satisfied  with  themselves  and 
their  profession.  Nothing  disturbs  such  in 
life  nor  in  death  ;  excepting,  perhaps,  that 
their  tempers  become  a  little  ruffled  if  a  liv- 
ing one  ventures  to  hint  to  them  their  fear 
that  all  the  glittering  of  their  piety  is  but 
that  tinsel  of  death  which  is  to  be  found  exist- 
ing to  a  great  extent  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity."  Self-examina- 
tion as  to  the  performance  of  duties  is  a  com- 
mon and  pleasing  occupation  with  such,  even 
if  it  involves  a  little  penance  for  shortcom- 
ings; but  to  apply  the  fire  to  their  tinsel,  to 
test  its  purity,  is  that  which  never  enters  the 
dead  one's  thoughts.  However,  whether  in 
a  profession  or  not,  what  a  mighty  change 
takes  place  the  moment  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven is  set  up  in  a  man's  soul!  From  the 
moment  that  kingdom  comes  in  power,  self- 
deception,  the  still  indifference  of  death,  is  at 
an  end ;  and  no  more  will  peace  reign  and 
rule  in  that  soul  until  Christ,  the  mighty 
King,  is  revealed  in  the  heart,  the  hope  of 
glory.  Yes,  it  is  a  real  kingdom,  standing  in 
a  real  life,  and  producing  real,  unmistakahlp, 
living  effects. — episcopal  Recorder. 

Grapes  as  Food. — We  have  on  former  oc- 
casions referred  to  the  value  of  fruits  as  arti- 
cles of  diet,  both  in  health  and  in  sickness. 
Grapes  may  deservedly  claim  a  high  rank 
among  the  fruits  in  this  respect.  They  con- 
tain a  considerable  amount  of  hydro-carbo- 
naceous matter,  together  with  potassium  salts 
— a  combination  which  does  not  tend  to  irri- 
tate, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  soothe  the  stom- 
ach, and  which  is  consequently  used  with  ad- 
vantage even  in  dyspepsia.  According  to  Dr. 
Hartsen,  of  Cannes,  in  France,  who  has  re- 
cently contributed  an  article  on  the  subject  to 
a  foreign  medical  journal,  the  organic  acids 
in  the  grape,  especially  tartaric  acid,  deserve 
more  consideration  than  they  have  generally 
received.  Their  nutritive  value  has,  he  thinks, 
been  much  underrated.  It  is  known  that  they 
are  changed  to  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  and 
possibly  careful  research  may  show  that  they 
are  convertible  into  fats.  Dr.  Hartsen  thinks 
that  they  should  be  ranked  with  the  carbo- 
hydrates as  food.  They  have  been  found  a 
valuable  diet  in  fever,  and  the  success  of  the 
"grape  cures"  in  the  Tyrol  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  appears  to  show  that  they  are  pos- 
itively beneficial  in  other  diseases.  No  doubt 
the  good  results  of  a  residence  at  this  estab- 
lishment are  in  a  measure  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  climate  and  the  general  hygienic  discip- 
line adopted.  The  advantage  does  not  wholly 
consists  in  the  fact  that  so  many  pounds  of 
grapes  are  eaten  daily,  but  partly  in  the  fact 
that  other  less  healthful  things  are  not  eaten. 


and  pure  air  and  exercise  are  also  important 
elements  i  n  the  curative  treatment.  But  after 
giving  all  due  weight  to  these  allied  influen- 
ces we  must  allow  no  small  fraction  of  the 
beneficial  result  to  the  grapes. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  at  the  increased  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  in  this  country,  and  hope 
to  see  it  go  on  extending  wherever  soil  and 
climate  pei-mit.  Let  every  man  who  can  do 
it  plant  a  centennial  grape  vine,  or  a  score  of 
vines,  beside  the  "centennial  tree,"  which  the 
papers  have  been  advising  him  to  set  out.  He 
can  eat  the  fruit  of  the  former  sooner  than  he 
can  sit  under  the  shade  of  the  latter,  and  his 
children  will  bless  his  memory  for  both. — 
Journal  of  Chemistry. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Resignations  of  Membersliip. 

It  is  narrated  of  an  eminent  Counsellor-at- 
Law  who,  many  years  ago,  took  occasion  to 
thoroughly  examine  our  Book  of  Discipline, 
that  he  declared  it  to  be  "  the  greatest  chain 
of  consistencies"  he  had  ever  read ;  a  senti- 
ment, to  which  anyone  will  probably  in  mea- 
sure respond,  who  examines  for  himself. 

In  the  beautiful  language  of  the  introduc- 
tion, we  find  the  object  of  the  establishment 
of  the  discipline  thus  set  forth  ;  and,  though 
for  want  of  space  but  a  portion  is  here  in- 
serted, the  whole  of  the  introduction  is  well 
worth  perusal  and  serious  considei'ation. 

"  As  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  in  these  latter 
days  by  his  Spirit  and  power,  to  gather  a  peo- 
ple to  himself;  and,  releasing  them  from  the 
impositions  and  teachings  of  men,  to  inspire 
them  with  degrees  of  the  same  universal  love 
and  good  will  by  which  the  Gospel  was  ush- 
ered in, — these  have  been  engaged  to  meet 
together  for  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  holy  Law- 
giver ;  as  also  for  the  exercise  of  a  tender  care 
over  each  other,  that  all  may  be  preserved  in 
unity  of  faith  and  practice  ;  answerable  to  the 
description  which  He,  the  ever  blessed  Shep- 
herd, gave  of  his  flock :  '  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  3'e  have  love 
one  to  another.'  John,  xiii.  35. 

"  For  this  important  end,  and  as  an  exte- 
rior hedge  of  preservation  to  us,  against  the 
many  temptations  and  dangers  to  which  our 
situation  in  this  world  exposes  us,  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  Society  have  been  made 
and  approved  from  time  to  time,  and  the  fol- 
lowing now  form  our  code  of  discipline." 

With  very  little  exception,  no  changes  have 
been  made  in  these  rules  for  forty  years,  con- 
sequently any  impression  that  they  are  more 
stringent  now  than  formerly,  is  fallacious. 

To  the  superficial  examiner  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  who  reads  its  pages  merely  to  note 
the  subjects  treated  of,  the  thought  might 
occur  that  there  were  some  contingencies  not 
provided  for;  and  on  the  subject  of  resigna- 
tion, he  would  find  the  book  wholly  silent. 
[Whatever  surprise  this  might  occasion,  it 
would  probably  disappear,  as  the  reader  be- 
came imbued  with  the  spirit  pervading  the 
whole  of  the  discipline;  a  spirit  of  love  and 
j  earnest  desire,  that  all  should  be  living  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  fuithful  and  exem- 
plary in  their  maintenance  of  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society.  Where  this 
state  is  attained,  there  can  manifestly  be  no 
occasion  for  resignation  of  membership,  and 
consequently  in  this  view  of  the  aim  of  dis- 
cipline, no  call  for  providing  for  it. 

If  then  a  unity  with  our  religious  profes- 
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sion,  and  a  life  consistent  therewith,  present 
no  room  for  a  disposition  or  inclination  to  re- 
sign a  right  of  membership,  it  follows  con- 
versely, that  such  a  disposition  or  inclination 
must  be  the  result  of  an  alienation  from  (to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  introduction  refer- 
red to)  "the  religious  principles  and  testimo- 
nies which  we  believe  we  ate  entrusted  with, 
for  the  promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness 
in  the  earth;"  or,  a  desire  for  "conduct  sub- 
versive of  its  order."  Seen  in  this  light,  the 
expi-ession  of  a  worthy  Friend,  many  years 
ago,  was  not  an  unnatural  one,  that  "where 
a  resignation  was  presented,  it  was  an  evi- 
dence that  something  was  wrong,  calling  for 
the  care  of  Friends." 

As  the  fundamental  ground  of  an  organized 
Society,  is  the  promotion  of  the  best  welfare 
of  its  members  and  of  mankind  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal motive  for  maintaining  its  organization, 
a  belief  that  these  interests  are  promoted 
thereby;  there  may  be  cases  where  it  is  not 
its  duty  to  accept  a  resignation  of  member- 
ship. 

There  maybe  cases  where  such  resignations 
are  the  result  of  hasty,  ill-founded  conclusions; 
of  misapprehensions  ;  of  excessive  discourage- 
ment; or  of  erroneous  views,  which  might  be 
corrected  by  wise  and  loving  labor;  and  in 
regard  to  these,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  the  spirit  which  animates  the  discipline 
of  our  Society,  and  which  seeks  to  bring  back 
the  wanderer  to  the  fold. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  exists  an  abstract 
right  in  any  member  to  disconnect  himself 
from  membership;  for  though  the  Society 
gives  the  children  of  members  a  privilege  of 
membership,  it  will  neither  have  others  to 
join  or  members  to  remain  as  a  matter  of 
compulsion. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  is  a  principle  for 
which  Friends  have  always  contended  before 
the  world,  and  they  would  not  consistently 
apply  it  to  themselves,  if  they  wished  to  com- 
pel any  to  remain  in  membership  against 
their  will.  Although  the  conscience  may  be- 
come grievously  misguided  and  misled,  there 
is  a  palpalile  want  of  honesty  in  any  persons 
claiming  to  be  consistent  members  of  a  society 
while  declaring  that  they  conscientiously  dis- 
agree with  its  doctrines  or  its  testimonies,  or 
its  regulations. 

In  the  case  of  violators  of  our  discipline, 
who  cannot  be  reclaimed  by  the  labors,  and 
are  consequently  disowned  by  the  meeting, 
it  is  the  theory  of  our  polity,  that  the  act 
of  separation  has  been  that  of  the  individual, 
not  of  the  meeting  ;  but  that  the  latter  simply 
declares  it.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  where 
an  individual  declares  in  writing,  that  he  re 
signs  his  membership  with  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing;  and  the  Meeting  is  satisfied,  that  he  has 
chosen  for  himself  a  course  of  life  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  or  regulations  of  the  Soci- 
ety ;  it  cannot,  in  such  case,  properly  evade 
the  matter,  but,  in  effect,  must  enter  upon  its 
minutes,  as  a  matter  of  record,  the  fact  of  his 
resignation,  and  that  he  has  thus  separated 
himself  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  is 
no  longer  a  member  thereof, —  unless  the 
Meeting  accepts  the  inevitable  alternative  of 
laboring  with  him  as  an  offender. 

A  Monthly  Meeting  must  be  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  true  Judgment,  and  b}'  that  alone  in 
choo-ing  between  such  alternatives  when 
presented.  Where  any  have  gone  astray  the 
church  owes  them  a  dtity  of  labor  in  the  spirit 
of  restoring  lovo,  but  where  there  is  no  open- 


ing for  the  labor,  the  service  is  released.  As 
with  the  affairs  of  men,  so  with  meetings, 
there  must  be  a  discernment  of  opportunities 
for  the  discharge  of  incumbent  duties,  and 
where  these  are  disregarded  the  neglect  may 
result  in  present  weakness  and  future  distress. 


Brute  Ferocity. — There  are  some  things  hard 
to  believe — even  with  all  we  know  of  the  baser 
possibilities  of  human  nature.  Some  years 
ago  a  human  animal,  by  habit  called  man, 
endeared  himself  to  the  baser  sort  of  people, 
by  killing  rats  like  a  terrier,  with  his  teeth, 
and  matching  himself  against  quadruped  dogs, 
with  no  other  weapons  than  those  which  na- 
ture has  provided.  The  scene  of  his  exploits 
was  Port  Jervis,  New  York ;  and  he  after- 
ward roamed  away  to  St.  Clairsville,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. There,  according  to  a  letter  in  a 
New  York  paper,  he  has  fought  one  dog  too 
many,  and  is  dead  from  his  injuries.  The 
story  is  too  brutal  to  be  reprinted  here,  but 
both  the  dog-brute  and  the  man  brute  died. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  the  very  remote  out-crop- 
ping of  Avhat  is  called  sport,  but  without  de- 
scending to  so  very  low  a  depth,  is  there  not 
some  danger  that  in  cultivating  the  mere 
muscle,  and  in  contempt  of  what  elevates 
man  above  the  brutes,  well-meaning  persons 
are  not  unconsciously  drifting  away  from  true 
manhood?  It  is  a  happy  condition  to  be  ro- 
bust in  strength,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue 
— in  a  word  to  be  "  manly."  But  there  are 
two  sides  to  manhood.  In  one,  the  lower 
order  of  animals  may  be  superior — the  mere 
animal  part  of  the  human  being.  In  the 
other,  the  moral  and  intellectual — the  true 
manhood — man  is  without  a  peer;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  woful  descent  from  the  image  in 
which  he  was  created,  when  he  prefers  his 
animal  to  his  intellectual  attributes.  Every- 
thing in  the  world  gains  or  loses  by  its  asso 
ciations;  and  when  any  pursuit  of  amusement 
leads  a  young  man  away  from  respectable  com- 
panions, he  should  at  once  consider  whether 
what  he  gains  in  amusement  is  compensation 
for  what  he  loses  in  character.  And  there 
is  still  a  more  important  consideration — and 
that  is  whether  he  is  not  depreciating  his  own 
worth  and  manhood,  and  losing  his  self-value 
and  self-respect,  as  well  as  the  estimation  of  his 
friends.  There  is  an  old  proverb  about  pitch, 
which  young  men  will  do  well  to  remember. 
— Fablic  Ledger. 


For  "The  Friend." 

When  that  good  man,  John  Tauler,  was 
drawing  near  to  the  close  of  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage, he  sent  for  the  poor  layman,  who, 
in  previous  years  had  been  the  Lord's  instru- 
ment to  turn  his  attention  as  a  Christian  min- 
ister, from  the  letter  that  killeth,  to  the  Spirit 
that  giveth  life.  The  man  was  obedient,  and 
Ciimo  to  the  master,  who  received  him  full 
lovingi}- ;  and  the  man  was  glad  that  he  found 
him  yet  alive,  and  said,  "Dear  master,  how 
fares  it  with  thee  ?"  Then  said  Tauler,  "Dear 
son,  I  believe  the  time  is  near  when  God  is 
minded  to  take  me  from  this  world  ;  there- 
fore, dear  son,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  that 
thou  shouldst  be  hero  at  my  departure."  On 
this.  Tauler  gave  him  some  papers,  in  which 
ho  had  written  down  the  discourse  which 
they  had  had  together  twenty  years  before, 
and  begged  Nicholas  to  make  a  little  book  of 
it,  which  the  latter  promised  him  to  do.  But 
Tauler  earnestly  enjoined  him  to  conceal  both 
their  names ;  "  for,"  he  says,  "thou  must  surely 


know  that  the  life  and  words  and  works  whi 
God  hath  wrought  through  me,  a  poor  i 
worthy  sinner,  are  not  mine,  but  wrought 
the  power  of  the  Almighty  God,  to  wht 
they  eternally  belong." 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  in  strong  contr;  |^ 
with  the  willingness,  if  not  positive  desi 
prevalent  these  later  days,  to  see  one's  o^|i 
name  for  some  good,  in  the  public  pricL 
And  I  have  queried,  are  not  the  publishi|j  [ 
thereof  responsible,  for  thus  sotting  a  snsU  j 
in  the  way  of  some  weak  brother  or  sist  , 
who  may  thereby  be  tempted  to  think  mcls  i 
highly  of  themselves  than  they  ought  tothii', 
and  lose  ground  through  the  pride-provoki  ir 
and  mostly  needless  practice  of  publish!  j 
the  authors'  names  with  the  remarks  thjr  ' 
make,  in  "reports'  and  periodicals.   It  is  ta 
truth  we  want — tho  "  apples  of  gold  in  p;- 
tures  of  silver."    Can  not  we  have  this  wi 
out  setting  "  men  to  search  their  own  glory 
without  stimulating  them  to  speech  tit 
savors  not  of  God  ?  1  am  aware  that  it  is  v€  r  j 
gratifying  to  know  loho  said  this  and  th 
but  is  there  not  a  danger  of  this  curiosi 
being  satisfied  at  too  great  a  cost  ? 
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In  looking  at  the  present  condition  of  t^) 
so  called  Christian  world,  it  is  interesting 
observe  the  advance  made  in  the  arts  a 
sciences  pertaining  to  a  cultivated  communi 
and  the  general  gradual  approach  to  a  corn 
policy  for  encouraging  every  one  in  an 
dustrial  effort  to  attain  success  in  the  cari 
he  may  have  adopted  for  his  own  maintenan! 
and  of  those  dependent  upon  him.  There 
encouragement  in  observing  the  prevaili 
endeavor  to  diffuse  the  light  of  knowled 
throughout  different  classes,  instead  of  cc 
centraiing  it  among  a  chosen  few,  and  so 
plan  and  execute  government  as  that  in  mc 
of  its  relations  it  may  encroach  comparative 
lightly  on  the  natural  liberty  of  its  subjec 
and  consequently  its  requisitions  be  but  litl 
felt. 

With  this  great  improvement  in  the  etate 
society  since  the  foundations  of  civil  gover 
ment  were  laid  amid  scenes  of  rapine  a 
blood,  it  is  astonishing  to  witness  the  inco 
sistency  and  obstinacy  with  which  the  pi 
fes^ed  disciples  of  Christ  adhere  to  the  poll' 
of  war,  and  advocate  the  propriety  of  taxii 
the  people,  and  employing  the  revenue  th 
obtained,  in  preparing  the  most  efficient  niea 
for  taking  human  life,  and  in  training  a  lar,j 
portion  of  the  more  able-bodied  citizens  in  t 
art  of  slaughtering  their  fellow  beings.  T 
time  and  ingenuity  of  some  men  who  woul 
think  it  derogatory  to  be  charged  with  n; 
believing  tho  words  of  the  Prince  of  Peaci 
are  almost  wholly  occupied  in  devising  instri 
ments  the  most  destructive,  that  will  ensu 
the  greatest  amount  of  carnage  in  the  shorte  I 
time;  while  nations,  acknowledging  their  d 
pendence  on,  and  praj'ing  for  the  blessing 
Him  who  commands  to  forgive  and  love  en 
mies,  to  do  good  to  those  who  hate  and 
spitefully  treat  you,  act  upon  the  princip 
that  unless  prepared  to  enter  at  a  momenl^ 
warning,  on  a  course  of  retaliation,  of  murd* 
and  pitiless  destruction,  they  must  expect  ' 
be  assailed  and  despoiled. 
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So  carefully  and  continuously  is  the  foul, 
rj  iartial  system  cherished,  springing,  as  is  de- 
it  ared  by  divine  authority  it  does,  from  man's 
111  irrupt  passions,  that  even  in  our  great  inter- 
ational  exhibition,  professedlj'  intended  to 
tfj  altivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  remove  na- 
ejj  onal  or  sectional  jealousies  and  dislikes,  it 
J,  as  been  thought  appropriate  to  receive  a 
jj, monster  cannon"  from  Grermany,  to  excite 
,[),  dmiralion  and  rivalry,  and  to  parade  thou- 
inds  of  troops,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
i^l,;tate,  to  give  evidence  of  military  prowess, 
^jnd  add  eclat  to  the  show, 
jjp  Why  is  it  thus?  Why  is  it  that  with  a  gen- 
kj! ral  knowledge  of  the  precepts  and  principles 
[ij.aat  characterize  the  Christian  dispensation 
jI,  nder  which  we  live,  and  a  professeil  obliga- 
;,|0n  to  adopt  and  live  in  conformity  with 
.pem,  that  opinions  and  conduct  in  direct  op 
jjiiOsition  to  those  gospel  commands  and  teaeh- 
fy  igs,  which  preclude  all  anger  and  strife,  and 
("li" carried  out  would  prevent  or  put  an  end  to 
-ar  and  bloodshed,  are  so  popular  in  the  com- 
[|j,^unity,  and  so  readily  followed  into  practice, 
jjj'f  we  admit  that  the  New  Testament  was 
'  written  by  holy  men  of  old  as  they  were 
_ioved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  lan- 
~  uage  employed  was  intended  to  convey  to 
he  ordinary  understanding  Divine  truths  and 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God,  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  life  and  conduct,  we  may  well  ask 
ow  is  it  that  those  emphatic  teachings  of 
^Jhrist  and  his  apostles,  which  inculcate  good 
jjrill  to  man,  love  even  of  enemies,  forgivenefs 
,  f  others  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  our 
'  wn  sins,  and  praying  for  those  who  hate  and 
jjj^use  us;  which,  when  practised  by  indi- 
iduals,  are  confessed  to  be  the  fruits  of  the 
jpirit,  when  called  for  by  circumstancesaflfect- 
j,j|ig  a  nation,  are  ignored,  unheeded  or  frit- 
pred  away  ? 

When  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages 
^as  demonstrated  that  war  is  an  incalculable 
|Vil,  giving  rise  to  crimes  and  suffering  un- 
;qualled  by  any  other  scourge  of  the  human 
ace,  and  never  producing  beneficial  results 
at  could  not  have  been  better  attained  had 
e  potent  policy  and  resources  of  peace  and 
oodwill  been  allowed  to  work  their  legitimate 
^jUd,  why  is  it  that  men,  or  communities,  per- 
ist  in  resorting  to  the  sanguinary  horrors  of 
he  battle  field  to  decide  between  right  and 
J,/rong,  and  in  lauding  above  all  others,  those 
^^ho  build  their  claims  for  celebrity  on  their 
^Luccessful   participation   in   the  murderous 
Jame  of  war  ? 

Ij,,  The  apostles  and  their  immediate  sueces- 
jijOrs  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  preached 
li,jhe  peaceable  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
j,|Onsequently  the  primitive  church  stood  in 
j,|irect  opposition  to  all  military  measures  and 
(j  Dgagements;  very  many  of  the  earl}' believers 
jifrillingly  laying  down  their  lives  rather  than 
j  -nter  the  army  or  bear  arms.    Their  uniform 
jjestimony  was,  "  1  am  a  Christian,  and  there- 
^[bre  I  cannot  fight."  But  wiien  the  spirit  of  the 
^|VOrld,  which  is  enmity  towards  God,  usurped 
he  government  that  belongs  to  Christ;  and 
^  hose  who  professed  to  be  his  ambassadors  and 
ij  0  teach  his  religion,  became  more  solicitous 
,  0  promote  their  own  temporal  interests  by 
^  'btaining  place  and  power,  than  to  extend 
. jhe  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  they 
'  ;lossed  over  the  plain  precepts  of  the  gospel 
0  gratify  the  lusts  that  warred  in  their  own 
nembers,  and  pandered  to  the  evil  propensi 
ies  of  men  in  authority,  by  perverting  not 
»Dly  the  plain  commands  of  Hira  whom  they 


professed  to  serve,  but  the  verj^  spirit  of  hisj 
gospel  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  men.    Then  I 
it  was  that  the  testimony  of  the  whole  primi- 
tive church  against  war  was  given  up,  and 
the  priests  became  advocates  of  resort  to  the 
sanguinary  arbitrament  of  the  sword  for  set-; 
tling  national  disputes. 

From  that  day  to  the  present  time,  those ' 
occupying  the  position  of  ministers  in  the  visi- 1 
ble  church,  have  almost  universally,  in  this' 
respect,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  hire-' 
lings  who  first  introduced  this  deplorable 
heresy.  This,  we  verily  believe,  affords  the 
true  solution  of  the  astonishing  anomaly  of 
the  great  body  of  the  nominal  believers  in 
Christ,  tolerating  and  practicing  the  horrible 
atrocities  of  war,  as  being  compatible  with 
the  dispensation  of  love,  mercy  and  kindness, 
which  our  Saviour  died  to  introduce.  Those 
claiming  to  speak  on  his  behalf  have  culti 
vated  and  spread  the  belief,  in  subservience 
to  the  assumption  of  necessity,  that  we  are 
justified,  under  circumstances  of  aggression  or 
provocation,  in  conforming  to  the  impulse  of 
our  natural  feelings  of  retaliation  and  revenge. 
Instead  of  teaching  and  urging  the  obligation 
resting  upon  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ, 
to  depart  from  iniquity,  by  obeying  him  in  all 
things,  and  submitting  to  the  self-denying 
power  and  principles  of  the  gospel,  they  have 
drawn  a  vail  over  some  of  His  plainest  requi- 
sition", and  sought  to  sanctify  the  cruel  and 
unchristian  system  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
which  the  apostle  James  declares  to  be  the 
product  of  the  lusts  that  war  in  our  mem- 
bers. Had  they  uniformly  and  universally, 
whether  basing  their  claim  to  be  ministers  of 
Christ  on  the  assumption  of  "apostolic  suc- 
cession," or  deriving  their  credentials  from 
ordination  by  other  men,  preached  the  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Testament,  that  cuts  up  war 
by  the  roots,  as  it  was  held  by  the  primitive 
church  during  the  first  two  centuries,  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  the  waste  of  human  life  and 
the  revolting  barbarisms  inseparable  from  wars 
and  fightings,  we  may  fairly  believe  would 
never  have  polluted  the  Christian  church, 
giving  force,  by  their  utter  inconsistency  with 
the  religion  professed,  to  the  taunts  of  unbe- 
lievers, and  obstructing  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  among  heathen  idolators. 

Had  all  the  ministers  in  the  different 
churches  at  the  time  of  Luther,  instead  of 
sanctioning  resort  to  the  sword,  steadily  urged 
the  necessity  of  purging  the  Christian  church 
from  any  participation  in  this  prolific  source 
of  wickedness  and  misery,  and  had  iheir  suc- 
cessors in  office  conscientiously  continued  the 
good  work,  who  can  doubt  that  the  present 
generation  would  be  living  near,  if  not  in  the 
time  foretold  by  the  prophet,  when  nation 
would  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
would  they  learn  war  any  more. 

Here  then  rests,  in  large  measure,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  toleration  and  presence  of 
the  enormous  evils  of  war  among  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  ques- 
tion may  well  come  home  to  some  among  us, 
the  declared  friends  and  advocates  of  peace, 
where  is  the  consistency  of  seeking  to  justify 
or  unite  with  those  who,  claiming  to  be 
Christ's  ministers,  use  the  authority  attached 
thereto  to  support  and  palliate  the  military 
system  ?  While  maintaining  christian  charity 
towards  all,  let  us  bear  a  consistent  testimony 
against  mutilating  the  gospel  of  peace  and 
salvation. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Great  heat  has  prevailed  in  England 
during  the  past  two  months,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  official  reports  show  that  the  average 
weekly  mortality  throughout  the  kingdom  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 20  per  1000,  the  lowest  being  13  in  Nottingham. 
In  London  the  weekly  death  rate  was  only  twenty  per 
1000  of  the  population. 

A  large  amount  of  gold  has  been  witlidrawn  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  cliiefly  for  export  to  Portugal. 

Soundings  for  the  Channel  tunnel  to  connect  England 
and  France,  have  progressed  so  far  that  it  is  expected 
they  will  be  finished  in  a  week  or  two.  The  engineers 
report  that  the  results  of  the  soundings  are  very  satis- 
factory. 

According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  for 
the  Seventh  month  there  was,  during  that  period,  a 
falling  off  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  British  im- 
ports, and  of  twenty  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  the  exports. 
In  seven  months  the  imports  have  reached  £217,747,- 
000,  while  the  exports  have  been  only  £115,294,000. 

The  wheat  crop  of  England  will,  it  is  stated,  be  less 
than  an  average,  and  probably  not  larger  than  that  of 
1875. 

London,  8tli  mo.  28th.— Consols  95  5-16.  U.  S.  five 
per  cents,  107J. 

Liverpool. — Middling  uplands  cotton,  6d.  Orleans, 
d. 

A  Lisbon  dispatch  says  business  is  beginning  to  re- 
cover, and  there  is  hope  that  financial  matters  will  soon 
return  to  their  normal  condition.  Bank  notes  circulate 
without  discount,  notwithstanding  the  suspension. 

The  elections  in  France  of  presidents  of  the  Councils 
General,  have  resulted  in  the  choice  of  41  monarchists, 
39  republicans  and  five  constitutionalists.  The  repub- 
licans have  gained  seven  presidents. 

The  Spanish  government  has  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  enquire  into  the  physical  condition  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  Philippine  Islands.  A  botanist  is  to  ac- 
company the  expediiion,  who  is  to  report  on  the  con- 
dition and  extent  of  the  forests  and  the  nature  of  the 
flora  of  the  interior. 

The  rumors  of  a  conspiracy  at  Pampeluna,  Spain, 
have  been  confirmed.  Two  sergeants  in  the  Spanish 
array  were  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  were 
shot  forthwith.  Disturbances  occurred  at  San  Sebastian, 
but  the  disorders  were  promptly  repressed. 

The  struggle  in  Servia  has  continued  without  decisive 
results.  In  a  sanguinary  and  protracted  contest  at 
Alexinatz,  south  of  Belgrade,  the  Turks,  who  were  the 
assailants,  were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  have,  it  is  said, 
siiSered  heavy  losses.  This  success  encouraged  the  war 
party  in  Servia  and  negotiations  for  peace  were  sus- 
pended. A  Vientia  dispatch  of  the  25th  says,  however, 
that  on  the  previous  night  Prince  Milan  invited  all  the 
foreign  consuls  to  a  conference.  It  is  understood  that 
the  conference  related  to  negotiating  an  armistice,  that 
the  prince  expressed  a  desire  for  peace,  and  requested 
mediation  looking  thereto.  The  consuls  all  urged  peace, 
and  Prince  Milan  declared  his  rendiness  to  comply  with 
their  advicp.  There  m  ly  be  a  difficulty  in  settling  the 
terms,  as  the  Turks  will  probably  demand  an  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

A  dispatch  from  Constantinople  of  later  date  says, 
that  preliminary  negotiations  for  peace  have  been 
opened  between  the  foreign  ambassadors  in  consequence 
of  the  steps  taken  by  Prince  Milan.  A  Berlin  dispatch 
announces  that  the  Powers  have  agreed  to  request  the 
Porte  to  accede  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Turkey 
will  grant  only  a  short  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
celerating terms  of  peace. 

At  the  latest  dates  the  contest  at  Alexinatz  was  still 
undecided.  The  London  News  correspondent  with  the 
Servian  army  at  Alexinatz  says:  The  Servians  lost 
10,000  men  in  the  first  five  days  fighting  around  the 
town. 

The  past  summer  has  been  unusually  warm  in  upper 
India.  At  Allahabad  for  ten  consecutive  days  in  the 
Fifth  month,  the  mercury  never  fell  below  110  degrees 
in  the  shade,  and  in  the  Sixth  month  it  frequently  rose 
to  115  degrees.  At  Calcutta  the  temperature  was  seldom 
above  95  degrees. 

United  ^States. — The  exports  of  merchandize  from 
the  United  States  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  as  furnished 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  amounted  to  $540,384,671, 
and  the  imports  $460,741,190,  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  of  $79,643,481.  The  exports  of  specie  and 
bullion  amounted  to  $56,506,302,  and  the  imports  of 
the  same  to  $15,936,681. 

The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  made  a  con- 
tract with  a  combination  of  American  and  foreign  capi- 
talists for  the  sale  of  $300,000,000  of  four  and  a  half  per 
cent,  bonds  to  be  issued  under  the  funding  acta  of  1870 
and  1871,  and  due  1891.    The  purchasers  take  at  pre- 
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sent  $40,000,000,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  $260,000,- 
000  more  on  the  same  terms.  The  Secretary  will  shortly 
call  in  5-20  bonds  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  proposed 
issue.  By  the  new  arrangement  the  interest  account 
will  be  reduced  four  and  a  half  millions  annually. 

The  Black  Hill  miners  are  finding  gold  in  consider- 
able quantities  notwithstanding  hostilities  with  the  In- 
dians. Eight  hundred  ounces  of  gold  from  that  region 
arrived  recently  at  Cheyenne  from  the  Hills  ;  also  a 
piece  of  quartz,  weighing  about  25  pounds,  which  glis- 
tened with  free  gold  all  over  the  surface. 

Six  Commissioners  have  been  sent  to  the  Sioux  from 
Washington,  who  are  instructed  to  make  some  amicable 
terms  with  the  natives.  The  Indian  Commissioner  has 
ordered  that  all  sales  of  arms  and  ammunition  at  the 
agencies  to  either  whites  or  Indians,  must  be  stopped 
instantly. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
367,  viz:  163  adults  and  204  minors. 

The  attendance  at  the  International  Exhibition  last 
week  was  large.  It  was  visited  by  337,527  persons, 
287,699  of  whom  paid  for  admission.  On  the  26lh  ult. 
visitors  were  admitted  for  25  cents  each,  and  on  that 
day  no  fewer  than  107,630  persons  passed  through  the 
gates,  97,172  of  whom,  adults  and  children,  paid  for 
admission. 

Egyptian  rice  has  been  cultivated  in  Texas,  where  it 
is  found  to  grow  well  on  prairie  upland,  and  yields 
abundantly.  The  head-i  are  larger,  the  grain  heavier, 
darker  and  more  easily  obtained  than  the  varieties 
heretofore  cultivated. 

The  Markets,  <fcc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  28th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold,  llOf. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  119i  ;  do.,  1867,  117f ;  five  per  cents, 
1881,  116^.  Superfine  flour,  #3.50  a  $4.10  ;  State  extra, 
$4.40  a  $4.65;  finer  brands,  $5  a  *9.  White  winter 
wheat,  $1.26;  amber  do.,  fl.24;  No.  2  Milwaukie 
spring,  $1.06  ;  No.  3  Chicago  spring,  90  a  95  cts.  White 
oats,  43  a  45  cts. ;  mixed,  35  a  40  cts.  Slate  rye,  80  cts. 
Mixed  corn,  56  cts.  ;  yellow,  58  a  60  cts.  PhUadelphia. 
— Middling  uplands  cotton,  12^  a  12^  cts.;  New  Or- 
leans, 12J  cts.  Flour,  $4  to  *8.25.  Old  white  wheat, 
$1.25;  prime  amber,  $1.19  a  $1.23;  red,  $1.10  a$1.15. 
Western  rye,  60  cts.  Yellow  corn,  57  a  58  cts.  White 
oats,  40  a  44  cts.  New  York  cheese,  9  a  10  cts.  ; 
western,  7w  a  Sh  cts.  Sales  of  4100  beef  cattle  at  5J  a 
6  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra,  42  a  5^  cts.  for  fair  to  good, 
and  3  a  4  for  common.  Sheep,  5  a  5|  cts.  per  lb.  gro-ss. 
Receipts  12,000  head.  Hogs,  f  9  a  $9.25  per  100  lb.  net 
for  corn  fed.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  94.J  cts.; 
No.  3,  do.  83  cts.  No.  2  corn,  43  cts.  No.  2  oats,  31  cts. 
Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $5  a  $5.25.  Wheat,  90  cts. 
a  $1.06.  Corn,  47  cts.  Oats,  35  a  43  els.  Barley,  85 
a  88  cts.    Lard,  9J-. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  three  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  this  city,  will  re-open  on 
Seconil-day,  Ninth  mo.  4th,  1876.  The  Boys'  School, 
on  Cherry  St.,  above  Eighth  St.,  is  under  the  care  of 
Zebedee  Haines,  as  Principal.  The  Girls'  School,  on 
Seventh  St.,  below  Race  St.,  is  under  the  care  of 
Margaret  Lightfoot.  There  are  also  two  Primary 
Schools  for  the  instruction  of  those  children  who  are 
too  young  to  attend  the  higher  schools;  one  of  which  is 
held  in  the  Meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Noble  streets,  taught  by  Deborah  Brooks,  the  other  in 
the  Boys'  School  building  on  Cherry  street,  under  the 
care  of  Susanna  House. 

The  attention  of  Friends  residing  in  this  city  and  its 
neighborhood  is  particularly  invited  to  these  schools. 
Tlie  terms  are  moderate,  and  Friends  belonging  to 
Philadelpliia  Yearly  Meeting,  sending  children  to  these 
schools,  (also  meiul)ers)  who  may  find  the  charges 
burdensome,  can  be  fully  relieved.  In  the  principal 
schools  opportunities  are  afforded  of  obtaining  a  liberal 
education  in  useful  branches  of  Study,  and  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.  Facilities  for  illustration  are 
afforded  by  a  valuable  collection  of  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  minerals,  and  Auzoux's  models  of 
parts  of  the  human  system,  &c.  French  is  also  taught 
in  the  Girls'  School.  In  the  primary  schools  the  cliil- 
dren  are  well  grounded  in  studies  of  a  more  elementary 
character. 

It  is  ilesirahle  that  applications  for  ailmission  of  chil- 
dren should  be  made  early,  and  that  parents  returning 
children  to  the  schools  should  send  theiu  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  upon  applipa- 
tion  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee, 

James  Smedlev,  No.  415  Market  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Margaretta  E.  R'^ed,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  50; 
from  Phebe  H.  Mitchell  for  George  Upton,  N.  Y.,  $2.10, 
vol.  50  ;  from  Ann  H.  Bacon,  N.  J.,  *2.10,  vol.50,  from 
Clarkson  Moore,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Amos  Lee, 
Pa.,  per  Jesse  Hall,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Rebecca  S. 
Conard,  Sen.,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  George  T. 
Satterthwaite,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Mary  Allen,  City, 
#2,  vol.  50;  from  Hannah  Hoffman,  City,  $2.10,  vol. 
50;  from  John  Brantinghara,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for 
Isaac  Cope,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  Ira  J.  Parker,  Pa.,  for 
John  Warner,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Charles  T.  West- 
combe,  Mo.,  *2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Benjamin  F.  Dixon, 
Kansas,  for  William  Harvey,  George  W.  Brickell, 
Andrew  Hinshaw,  Jonathan  B.  Parker,  Mahlon  Stout 
and  Cyrus  Stout,  $2.10,  each,  to  No.  52,  vol.  49  ;  from 
Mary  P.  Gibbons,  City,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Margaret 
Lightfoot,  City,  $2,  vol.  50  ;  from  Seneca  Lincoln,  Mass., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Maria  Pusey,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50; 
from  Richard  Biizby  and  Uriah  Birton,  N.  J.,  $2.10 
each,  vol.  50;  from  Parker  Hall,  Agent,  O.,  $2.10,  vol. 
50,  and  for  William  Hall,  William  Hall,  Jr.,  John  W. 
Smith,  Lewis  Tabsr,  Josiah  Hall,  Robert  Smith,  Jona- 
than Binns  and  David  Binns,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50,  and 
for  Joseph  Russell,  $2.10,  to  No.  20,  vol.  50;  from 
Joseph  Rhoads,  Jr.,  Pa.,  i2,  vol.  50  ;  from  Jo.seph  W. 
Hibbs,  Pa.,  $2.20,  vol.  50;  from  William  Windle,  Pa., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  William  R.  Bullock,  M.  D.,  Del., 
$3.20,  to  No.  52,  vol.  50;  from  Martha  R.  Comfort, 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Anna  T.  Hancock,  City, 
$2,  vol.  50 ;  from  George  Matlack,  N.  J.,  ff2.10,  vol. 
50  ;  from  Joshua  Haight,  Agent,  N.  Y.,  $2.10,  vol.  50, 
and  for  William  Breckon,  Hibbard  Fuller,  Divid 
Haight,  Humphrey  S.  Haight,  and  Levi  H.  Aiwater, 
$2.10  each,  vol.  50 ;  from  Cileb  Ho  )pes,  Pa.,  ^2.10,  vol, 
50  ;  from  Lewis  Passmore,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from 
Charles  Lippincott,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Samuel 
Williams,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Francis  Lightfoot, 
N.  C,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Benjamin  Sheppard,  N.  J., 
«2.10,  vol  50;  from  Margiret  Miller,  N.  .L,  ^2.10,  vol. 
50;  from  Martha  H.  Linion,  Pa.,  *2.10,  vol.  50;  from 
Owen  Y.  Webster,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  Tliomis  M. 
Harvey,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Edward  Sharple.ss, 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Zebedee  H.aine.s,  N.  J.,  $2.10, 
vol.  50;  from  Joseph  E.  Hoopes,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ; 
from  Isaac  Hall,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  John  H. 
Ballinger,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Thomas  S.  Pike, 
N.  J.,  .#2.10,  vol.50;  from  John  R.Tatum,  Del.,  P2.W, 
vol.  50;  from  Royal  Woodward,  N.  Y.,  $2.10,  vol.  50; 
from  Daniel  Satterthwaite,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for 
Samuel  Satterthwaite  and  Miry  Jane  Satterthwaite, 
Mich.,  Reuben  Sitterthwaite,  Del.,  and  D  miel  Satter- 
thwaite, N.  Y.,  J2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from  Ruth  Foster, 
R.  I.,  $2.10,  vol.50;  from  Samuel  Shaw,  Agent,  O., 
$2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Francis  Birtley,  Mich.,  $2.10,  to 
No.  22,  vol.  51,  and  Job  Huestis,  Bar.ik  Ashton,  R  tchel 
Cope,  Levi  Boulton,  Hannnh  Blackb'irn,  Nathan  M. 
Blackburn,  Bjnj.imin  Harrison,  Josef)h  Taylor,  Mifflin 
Cadwalader,  Divid  Wickersham,  and  Thorn  is  Bl  ick- 
burn,  O.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from  Abner  Eldridge, 
Agent,  lo.,  $2.10  vol.  50,  and  for  Alexander  L.  McGrew, 
M.  A.Fritchman,  and  Nancy  L.  Thompson,  1!2.10  each, 
vol.  50,  and  Sarah  Tipton,  $3.20,  to  No.  52,  vol.  50; 
from  Charles  L.  Warner,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for 
Thomas  R.  Warner,  Joseph  W.  Warner  and  Matildi 
Warner,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  for  Esther  H.  Prickett, 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  John  Woolman,  City,  $2, 
vol.  50;  from  Martha  T.  Cox,  City,  $2,  vol.  50;  from 
Gilbert  McGrew,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  John  Hoyle 
and  Amasa  L.  Negus,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from  Parker 
Hall,  Agent,  O.,  for  Elisha  Brackin,  Lindley  M. 
Brackin,  Jonath.an  Fawcett,  Esther  Fogg,  and  Israel 
Steer,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50  ;  from  Henry  Clark,  O.,  $2.10, 
vol.  50  ;  from  Daniel  William.s,  Agent,  O.,  $1,  to  No. 
52,  vol.  50,  and  for  Asa  Branson,  Joseph  Bailey,  Isaac 
Mitchell,  Jacob  HoUoway,  Joseph  W.ilker,  John  C. 
Hoge, Sarah  Piirviance,  Juliann  II.  Br.ius m,  M  iry  Ann 
IIi)lloway  and  Mary  Chandler,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50; 
from  Slo!;dell  Stokes,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  George 
L.  Smedley,$2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Philip  P.  Dimn,  N.  J., 
$2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Thomas  A.  Hell,  P.i.,  $2.10,  vol. 
50;  from  Richard  Hall,  .Agent,  Eiisland,  10-.  5d.  vol. 
50,  and  for  Josiah  Hall,  Joseph  Hall,  Alfred  Smith, 
Thomas  Williamson,  Robert  Biglanils,  Willi  im  Walker, 
Josiah  Thompson,  William  Wigham,  John  Little,  John 
H.  Walker,  M.irtin  Lidbetter,  George  M.  G.)undry, 
Nancy  Ritson,  Richard  B.  Brockl)ank,  and  Hannah 
Pearson,  10s.  5.1.  each,  vol.  50,  for  Susan  Williams,  £1. 
Os.  lOd.,  vol.  50,  two  copies,  and  for  Sarah  S.  Moss  and 
Thomas  Jackson,  lOs.  5d.  each,  to  No.  31,  vol.  51 ;  from 
Benjimin  P.  Elliott,  Citv,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Diniel 
Maule,  Gtn.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Joseph  M  itlack, 
Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  Charles  Bell,  N.  J.,  per  Joseph 
Walton,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Charles  Darnell,  N.  J., 


$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Sarah  B.  DeCou,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  '  , 
50;  from  Sarah  Hoopes,  Pa.,  #2.10,  vol.  50;  f i  i 
Thomas  Woolman,  City,  $2,  vol.  50,  and  for  Enos  .  ^ 
Eldridge,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol,  50  ;  from  Joseph  Scattergo  ,  | 
Jr.,  Agent,  Pa.,  for  Sirah  Yarnall,  Sarah  C.  Passratl  j 
Samuel  R.  Kirk,  Isaiah  Kirk,  Phineas  Pratt,  Rac  I  , 
E.  Woodward,  NaomeGibbonsand  Eliztbeth  M.  Woi  , 
$2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from  William  Smedlev,  City,  I 
vol.  50;  from  Richard  J.  Allen,  City,  $2,  vol.  50;  f r L  - 
Richard  W.  Bicon,  City,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Freder  [  ^' 
Maerkt,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Stacy  Cook,  *2. ;  ^ 
vol.  50  ;  from  William  Carfienter,  Agent,  N.  J.,  ;  '• 
Josiah  Wistar,  Richard  M.  Acton,  Ann  D.  Sinnicks  ;  ; 
Samuel  P.  Cirpenter,  Lyilia  F.  Zsrns,  Letitia  Reel 
and  Achsah  Reeve,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50,  and  for  Willi  i, 
C.  Reeve,  $2.10,  to  No.  14,  vol.  51 ;  from  William 
Evans,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Mary  Evens,  $2.  ; 
vol.  50  ;  from  Joseph  S.  Moore,  City,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  ajl 
for  Walker  Moore,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Thon  i 
Scattergood,  Sr.,  City,  $2,  vol.  50,  and  for  Miry  , 
Cadwallader,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Hannah  P.  Rudol| , 
N.  J.,  *2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Rebecca  Hibberd,  Pa.,  $2.  , 
vol.  50  ;  from  Jacob  P.  Jones,  City,  $2,  vol.  50  ;  fr  i 
Thomas  Perry,  R.  I.,  for  George  Foster,  George  ,) 
Foster,  J.  Barclay  Foster,  and  Elizabeth ■  Perry,  $2!( 
each,  vol.  50,  and  for  Charles  Perry,  $2.10,  to  No. 
vol.  51 ;  from  George  S.  Hutton,  City,  $2,  vol.  50,  a 
for  George  Pandrich,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Hanrii  i 
Flanagan,  City,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Enoch  S.  Zell.],  ] 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Caleb  Darnell,  N.  J.,  ij- ' 
Samuel  Williams,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  from  Joseph  Cowgi!  i 
O.,  $2.10,  vol.50;  from  Francis  Taber,  M.iss.,  $2.: 
vol.  50  ;  from  Henrv  R.  Post,  L.  I.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  a 
for  Lydia  Po.st,  $2  10,  vol.  50;  for  Charles  W.  Robe 
and  James  C.  Roberts,  Pa.,  10  cents  each,  postage 
vol.  50;  from  George  D.  Smith,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50. 

Remittances  received  after  Fo\irlh-day  morning  will » 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

MALVERN  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
Will  re-open  on  2nd  day,  the  11th  of  9th  moat 
1876.  Address, 

Jane  M.  Eldridge,  Paoli,  Pa. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORE 
PERSONS. 

Teachers  are  wanted  for  these  Schools,  to  be  open 
about  the  first  of  Tenth  month.    Apply  to 
Elton  B.  Gifford,  719  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scatterg.iod,  413  Spruce  St. 
Richard  J.  Allen,  833  North  Seventh  St. 
Ephrcim  Smith,  1110  Pine  St. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  in  West  Ch 
ter.  Pa.,  8th  rao.  lOih,  1876,  Isaac  Sharpless, 
Haverford,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Lydia  T.,  daughter! 
the  late  Pascall  Cope. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Wilmington,  De| 

on  Fifth-day,  8th  mo.  24th,  1876,  William  C.  Malo 
of  this  city,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Mary  and  the  1 
Sam'l  S.  Downing,  of  Wilmingion,  Delawire. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  near  West  Branch,  Iowa,' 
the  1st  of  21  mo.  1876,  Susan,  wife  of  Ulyssus  McGre 
aged  26  years,  a  member  of  Flushing  Monthly  Me 
ins,  Ohio.  This  dear  Friend  was  enabled  to  bear  t 
sufferings  of  a  protracted  illness  with  exemplary  p 
tience  and  Christian  resignation.  She  found  that  h 
peace  consisted  in  condemning  many  of  the  vanities 
the  world  in  which  she  h-  d  formerly  taken  great 
light.  She  was  enabled  to  say,  "God  has  forgiven 
my  sins,"  "  I  am  ready  to  go." 

 ,  at  his  re-idei)ce  neir  Chesterfield,  Ohio,  on 

7th  of  7th  month,  1876,  Rouert  Todd,  a  member 
Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  aged  64  yea 
This  dear  Friend  was  firmly  attached  to  the  principl 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  of 
mourned  over  the  wide  departure  from  the  sincerity  a 
simplicity  which  marked  its  first  rise.  Having  yielde 
to  the  visitations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  early  life,  h 
was  enabled  to  encourage  his  children's  steady  atte 
tion  and  obedience  to  the  same  Divine  principle 
light  and  life,  which  he  had  experienced  to  be  a  su 
guide  while  treading  the  slippery  paths  of  youth,  an 
a  source  of  comfort  to  his  declining  years.  As  hi 
health  gradually  failed,  he  looked  forward  to  the  ti 
of  his  departure  with  comfort,  feeling  nothing  in  t 
way  of  his  acceptance;  and  has  left  his  bereaved  famil 
and  friends  a  comfortable  hope,  that  through  redeena 
ing  love  and  mercy  his  purified  spirit  has  been  pei 
mitted  to  enter  that  city,  whose  builder  and  maker  i. 
the  Lord,  there  to  join  the  just  of  all  generations  i' 
singing  the  glad  anthems  of  eternal  praise. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Quakers  aDd  Quakerism. 

!|l  (Continued  from  page  18.) 

"j[  The  position  the  Quakers  now  found  them- 
y|!lvesin  amid  the  contending  8ect9,irresistibly 
tuminds  one  of  Heine's  story  of  the  two  chil- 
•en  who  were  disputing  as  to  the  nature  of 
le  moon,  one  saying  her  mother  had  told  her 
was  made  of  sugar  and  that  the  angels 
•oke  it  up  with  the  suggar-nippers  every 
'I'onth  into  the  little  stars,  the  other  declar- 
g  her  grandmother  had  told  her  it  was  a 
L-melon  that  was  consumed  every  month 
1  the  infernal  regions  with  pepper  and  salt 
Vi  no  sugar  was  to  be  had.    From  ridiculing 
ich  other's  rival  views  they  soon  proceeded 
blows,  and  were  scratctiing  ana  tearing  one 
lother  in  true  polemical  fashion,  when  they 
ere  separated  by  a  boy  coming  out  of  the 
«.  3ighboring  school.     He,  being  better  in- 
ructed,  proceeded  calmly  to  explain  the  true 
,  iture  of  the  heavenly  body.    But  with  what 
■'•<ult?    That  the  two  angry  little  contro- 
:rsialists  at  once  compounded  their  own  dif- 
rences,  and  united  theirforces  in  cudgelling 
16  dispassionate  young  philosopher  within 
I  inch  of  his  life.   In  much  the  same  way  the 
Tipty  religious  disputants  of  that  day  com- 
-•ned  in  ill-treating  these  peaceful  preachers 
'spiritual  truth,  "the  accursed  race  of  here- 
05  called  Quakers,"  as  they  are  denominated 

V  the  New  England  Puritans.  It  mattered 
jt  what  party  was  in  power,  Quakers  were 
hipped,  fined,  imprisoned,  as  many  as  two 
lousand  being  scattered  in  loathsome  dun- 
ions  throughout  the  kingdom.  Forbidden 

Y  their  conscience  to  resist,  they  were  in- 
;ed  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter;  and  we  must 
J  back  to  the  times  of  the  early  Christians 
'  find  anything  so  touching  as  the  heroic 
anquillity,  the  unflinching  firmness,  the  un- 
-isting  meekness,  with  which  they  bore 
leir  cruel  wrongs  and  sufi'erings. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that 
jrhaps  their  negations,  even  more  than  their 
firmations,  were  responsible  for  the  violence 
■  the  persecution  that  raged  against  them, 
ith  a  not  unnatural  rebound  from  the  ex- 
rrialism  and  word  disputes  of  the  time, 
eorge  Fox  and  his  followers  were  led  to  re- 
el all  rites  and  ceremonies  and  time-honored 

^  jistoras.  Because  some  people  built  upon  the 
[ridge,  the  bridge  itself  must  be  destroyed. 

;  jhe  sacraments,  judicial  oaths,  marriage  cere- 
lonies,  an  ordained  ministry,  tithes,  mourn- 


ing clothes,  military  service  even  for  national 
defence,  down  to  the  "  lying  habit"  of  address- 
ing individuals  in  the  plural  number  and  of 
taking  off  the  hat  in  sign  of  deference — the 
early  Quakers  made  a  clean  s  weep  of  them  all. 
We  question  whether  any  of  their  doctrines 
or  practices  produced  so  much  iri'itation  as 
the  last  mentioned.  Homer  placed  the  vulner- 
able point  of  his  hero  in  the  heel ;  for  the  mass 
of  mankind  it  would  seem  to  lie  at  the  other 
extremity,  in  the  hat.  "  O  the  rage  and 
scorn,"  exclaims  Fox  in  his  "Journal,"  "the 
heat  and  fury  that  arose  1  O  the  blows,  puneh- 
ings,  beatings,  and  imprisonments  that  we 
underwent  for  not  putting  off  our  hats  to  men  : 
for  that  soon  tried  all  men's  patience  and  so- 
briety what  it  was.  The  bad  language  and 
evil  usage  we  received  on  this  account  is  hard 
to  be  expressed,  besides  the  danger  we  were 
sometimes  in  of  losing  our  lives  for  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  by  the  great  professors  of  Cnris- 
tianity." 

But  despite  thecontinued  persecution,  which 
raged  for  a  space  of  forty  years,  when  James 
II.  issued  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  by 
which  fourteen  hundred  Friends  were  liber- 
ated from  prison,  the  Quakers  continued  to 
increase  in  numbers.  Increased  weight  was 
also  given  them  by  the  accession  ot  men  in 
high  position,  such  as  Penn  and  Barclay  of 
Urie,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Apology," 
a  book  of  divinity  which  the  late  Bishop 
Thirl  wall  is  said  to  have  highly  recommended 
to  students  of  theology.  But  everywhere, 
whether  at  court  or  in  prison,  we  find  them 
upholding  the  great  principles  of  religious 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  wearying 
out  persecution  in  their  own  persons,  and 
pleading,  both  by  pamphlet  and  speech,  for 
toleration,  not  only  towards  their  own  mem- 
bers, but  for  all  other  oppressed  sects,  in  the 
spirit  of  Milton's  noble  words,  which  they 
only  seemed  to  grasp,"  "  Let  truth  and  false- 
hood grapple  ;  who  ever  knew  truth  put  to 
the  worst  in  fi'ee  and  open  encounter?" 

So  little  practical  recognition,  however, 
could  then  be  won  for  these  enlightened  view.s, 
that  large  numbers  of  the  persecuted  Friends 
emigrated  to  New  Jersey  ;  and  on  the  grant 
of  extensive  lands  by  the  crown  to  William 
Penn,  the  new  territory,  Pennsylvania,  was 
colonized  entirely  by  them.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  fairest  and  most  unsullied  chapters  in  hu- 
man history  is  that  in  which  Penn  and  his 
people,  acting  on  their  large  and  catholic  the- 
ology, met  unarmed  those  American  Indians 
whom  all  other  European  settlers  had  con- 
templated as  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  savages, 
and  addressing  them  as  children  of  a  common 
father,  concluded  with  them  that  treaty  which, 
in  Voltaire's  words,  was  "the  only  league 
between  those  nations  and  the  Christians  that 
was  never  sworn  to  and  never  broken." 

The  appointment  of  the  ministry  is  peculiar 
to  the  Friends.  Greorge  Fox  rejected  the  "  one- 
man  ministry,"  and  with  it  the  common  sense 
principle  that  "the  laborer  is  woi-thy  of  his 


hire."  Any  one,  irrespective  of  sex,  who  feels 
moved  thereto  may  stand  up  and  preach  in 
the  meeting  for  worship.  But  let  not  the 
reader  think  this  must  needs  lead  to  a  Babel 
of  words,  and  a  natural  selecticn  of  the  longest 
tongues,  generally  supposed  to  be  of  the  femi- 
nine gender,  which  could  scarcely  be  defined 
as  "  a  survival  of  the  fittest."  Quaker  discip- 
line averts  this  danger.  Should  the  word 
prove  unto  edification,  the  preacher,  male  or 
female,  is  enrolled  as  a  minister,  a'ld  then  has 
the  counsels  of  experienced  elders  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  or  her  gift.  But  should  it  not 
be  so,  the  elders  signify  the  same  after  a  time 
on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
speaker  is  reminded  that  the  wise  man  saitli 
there  is  a  time  for  silence  as  well  as  a  time 
for  speech.  Perhaps  some  of  those  who  con- 
sider it  a  religious  duty" unflinchingly  to  sub- 
mit their  souls  to  a  weekly  macadamizing  of 
pulpit  platitudes  may  not  be  altogether  with- 
out a  feeling  of  envy  at  any  Church  militant 
possessing  a  privilege  which  seems  rather  to 
savor  of  the  Chui-ch  triumphant. 

On  the  great  crucial  question  of  marriage, 
George  Fox's  views  were  clear  and  deep.  He 
was  free  from  the  confusion  of  thought  which 
makes  so  many  minds  identify  marriage  with 
the  tooiv^'^iaoticai  rtie  that  ceieuraies  it;  and 
from  the  s:iperfieial  view  which  regards  it  as 
a  mere  civil  contract,  and  not  rather  as  the 
deepest  symbol  of  the  divine  in  man.  "We 
marry  none,"  he  says,  "  but  are  witnesses  of 
it,  marriage  being  God's  joining,  not  man's." 

*  *  In  accordance  with  this  elevated 
view  of  the  religious  sanctity  of  marriage, 
the  utmost  care  was  taken  that  this  sacred 
union  should  not  be  entered  into  lightly;  but 
in  the  presence  of  numerous  witnesses  who 
attested  the  marriage  certificate.  But  with 
that  unfortunate  narrowness  of  the  human 
mind  which  so  often  distorts  the  great  truths 
it  grasps,  the  early  Friends  forgot  that  this 
view  of  marriage  is  compatible  with  any  re- 
ligious rite,*  and  m  iri'iage  by  a  priest  bjcania 
an  almost  more  frequent  source  of  disown - 
ment  in  the  after  history  of  the  Society  than 
even  grave  moral  offences. 

On  the  death  of  Fox,  1690,  and  the  passing 
away  of  its  first  founders  by  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Quakerism  underwent  a 
great  change.  It  lost  its  aggressive  character, 
its  brave  assault  upon  the  world,  which  made 
it  in  the  mind  of  its  first  founders  not  so  much 
a  new  sect  as  primitive  Christianity  itself  re- 
stored to  mankind,  and  retreated  more  and 
more  within  its  own  borders.  With  the  with- 
di'awal  of  persecution,  and  with  the  singular 
commercial  success  which  has  always  attend- 
ed the  Quakers  in  common  with  the  Jews, 
came  a  decline  of  zeal  and  a  decreasing  min- 
istry, both  resulting  in  the  Society  being  more 
and  more  content  to  bear  a  negative  testi- 


[*  The  author  here  fails  to  see  the  true  ground  of  the 
disciplinary  regulations  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on 
this  subject;  i.  e.  the  necesajj;y  laid  upon  them  to  bear  a 
clear  testimony  to  the  truth  in  all  their  practices.] 
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mony,  by  disownment  of  its  erring  members, 
against  the  evils  it  had  at  first  actively  com- 
bated ;  a  testimonj'-  -which,  while  it  had  no 
elfect  on  the  world  without,  disastrously  thin- 
ned the  numbers  of  the  Society.  The  very 
greatness  of  the  truth  it  held  from  the  first 
became  a  source  of  weakness  and  eiror.  Be- 
lieving that 

God  la  never  so  far  off 
As  even  to  be  near, 

believing  ia  the  inner  light,  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  they  deprecated  anything  which  was 
supposed  to  distract  the  mind  from  its  inner 
teaching.  They  failed  to  grasp  the  truth  that 
the  work  of  the  light  within  is  to  shine  on  the 
darkness  without,  and  reveal  Godin  all  things, 
sanctifying  and  illuminating  all  human  life, 
clothing  itself  in  the  slow,  sweet  pomp  of  sun- 
set and  sunrise,  of  starrj'-  skies,  and  ordered 
lights,  and  returning  seasons,  uttering  itself 
in  infinite  aspirations  of  music,  shaping  for 
itself  a  body  out  of  the  lovely  forms  of  art.* 
"  I  was  moved,"  says  George  Fox,  "  to  cry 
against  all  kinds  of  music,  for  it  burthened 
the  pure  life."  Music,  the  drama,  art,  fiction, 
in  which  a  genius  only  second  to  Shakespeare 
has  of  late  manifested  itself,  are  all  the  sub- 
jects of  repeated  reprobation  and  admonition 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  the 
Friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 
 •  m 

The  Mada  (tuartz  Mill  — The  Process  of  Extracting 
the  Precious  Metals  from  the  Ores. 

Tn  a  small  annex  to  Machinery  Hall,  stand- 
ing west  of  the  pump  annex,  and  between 
Machinery  Hall  and  the  Elm  avenue  fence,  is 
exhibited  the  complete  process  of  extracting 
the  precious  metals  from  the  quartz  of  the 
mines  of  the  famous  Comstock  Lode  in  Ne- 
vada, The  process  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  attracts  large  numbers  of  visitors,  especi- 
ally when  the  huge  stamp  mill  is  in  operation, 
the  noise,  resembling  thunder,  being  heard  at 
a  considerable  distance. 

The  State  of  Nevada,  by  an  act  of  her 
Legislature,  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  gold  coin,  or  about  twenty- 
two^thousand  dollars  currency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  her  mineralogical  speci- 
mens, and  showing  the  process  of  reduction  of 
the  ores.  The  mineralogical  specimens  are 
arranged  in  the  Government  Building.  A 
sufficient  supply  of  quartz  to  keep  the  works 

[*  The  work  of  tlie  Light  within  is  primarily  to  re- 
veal the  darkness  there  exinting,  and  to  lead  out  of  this 
spiritual  darkness  those  who  obey  its  manifestations 
and  become  united  to  it  in  spirit.  The  mind  thus  di- 
vinely illuminated,  will  be  prepared  to  discern  in  all 
His  works — 

"  The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  a  God, 
Who  gives  its  histre  to  an  insect's  wing, 
And  wheels  His  tiirone  upon  the  rolling  worlds;" 
and  will  recognize  "  in  the  slow,  sweet  pomp  of  sunset 
and  sunrise,  of  starry  siiies,  and  ordered  lights,  and 
returning  seasons,"  tlie  hand  of  that  beneficent  and 
almighty  Creator,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy.  But  we  believe  the  experience  of  the  most  de- 
voted Christiana  of  all  ages  contradicts  the  assertion, 
that  the  work  of  this  Divine  I>ighl  is  shown  in  "uttering 
itself  in  infinite  aspirations  of  music,"  and  in  "shaping 
for  itself  a  body  out  of  the  lovely  forms  of  art," — as  we 
understand  this  somewhat  obscurely-worded  sentence 
to  maintain.  We  do  not  ignore  nor  condemn  the  plea- 
sure to  be  derived  from  sweet  ami  harmonious  sounds, 
— as  the  Bong  of  birds,  the  murmur  of  the  wind,  and 
the  fall  of  water,  nor  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  objects  of  nature  and  of  art;  but  these  are  the 
relaxations  of  the  mind  from  higher  duties  and  engage- 
ments, and  not  to  be  made  the  main  employment  of 
life,  or  to  consume  years  of  patient  study  and  practice 
to  enable  u«  to  indulge  in  tfiem.]  1 


in  operation  for  a  portion  of  each  day  during 
the  continuance  of  Exhibition  was  procured 
from  the  consolidated  Virginia,  California, 
Ophir  and  Belcher  mines,  all  in  Storey  county, 
Nfvada.  This  ore  was  packed  in  sacks  con- 
taining about  a  bushel  each,  and  loaded  on 
carsof  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  the  mines 
and  unloaded  at  the  building  in  the  Park, 
making  the  entire  journey  of  about  three 
thousand  miles  without  change  of  cars. 

The  ore  is  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
that  used  at  the  mills  in  Nevada.  It  is  a  light 
gray  mixture  of  quartz,  stone  and  while  dust, 
and  to  the  uninitiated  has  no  appearance  of 
value  whatever.  The  attendants  are  reticent 
about  stating  the  value  of  the  ore  now  on 
hand  in  the  building,  or  the  quantity  of  silver 
they  expect  to  obtain  from  it  during  the  Ex- 
hibition, but  it  will  amount  to  quite  a  con- 
siderable sum.  The  ore  is  a  free  milling  ore, 
and  worked  by  the  Washoe  amalgamating 
process.  East  of  the  Comstock  Lode  a  dif- 
ferent character  of  ores  is  found,  viz.,  refrac- 
tory ores,  which  require  a  preliminary  roast- 
ing with  salt,  in  order  to  chlorinate  the  ore; 
and  also  those  which  must  be  reduced  hy  the 
smelting  process. 

The  machinery  on  exhibition  consists  of  a 
double-decked  hoisting  cage  and  mining  cars, 
such  as  are  used  at  the  mines;  a  stamp  mill, 
with  automatic  feeder,  an  amalgamating  pan, 
a  separator  and  a  retort,  the  uses  of  all  of 
which  will  hereafter  appear.  The  machinery 
is  all  driven  by  a  small  Baxter  steam  engine. 

The  quartz  mill  proper  is  a  large  and  heavy 
piece  of  machinery,  occupying  a  space  about 
twelve  feet  square,  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing. The  framework  is  of  heavy  timbers,  and 
is  about  12  feet  in  height.  Arranged  in  a  row, 
side  by  side,  in  the  centre  of  the  machine,  are 
five  "stamps."  These  are  made  of  bars  of 
round  iron,  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  fourteen  feet  long;  the  lower  ends  are 
shod  with  cast  steel,  and  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  body  of  the  bar. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  way  from  the  top 
of  the  machine  a  shafting  extends  across  at 
right  angles  to  the  row  of  stamps.  On  this 
shafting  are  five  long  cams,  which  work 
against  projectors  upon  the  stamps,  raising 
them  about  a  foot  and  then  allowing  them  to 
drop  suddenly  by  their  own  weight.  Below 
them  is  a  "mortar"  of  cast  iron,  faced  in  its 
inner  surface  with  steel,  and  into  this  mortar 
the  stamps  fall  one  after  the  other  as  the  cams 
above  lift  them  and  let  them  drop.  The  mor- 
tar is  a  solid  casting,  weighing  4400  pounds, 
and  the  stamps  weigh  775  pounds  each. 

The  amalgamating  pan  is  a  large  circular 
wrought  iron  vessel,  about  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  four  feet  deep,  having  a  strong,  flat  bot- 
tom, upon  which  a  muUer  revolves  at  the  rate 
of  90  revolutions  a  minute. 

The  separator  is  a  similar  iron  vessel,  with 
a  pair  of  arms  or  dashers,  which  revolve  in  it, 
and  with  an  opening  in  its  bottom  through 
which  to  allow  the  amalgam  of  mercury,  silver 
and  gold  to  escape. 

The  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows:  The 
ore  is  emjitied  into  the  Tulloch  automatic 
feeder,  which  is  attached  to  the  stamp  mill. 
This  feeder  is  simply  an  iron  funnel,  with  a 
shute  at  the  bottom  to  pass  the  ore  into  the 
mill.  This  shute  is  kept  shaking  up  and 
down  sufficiently  to  cause  the  ore  to  pass 
slowly  over  it  and  drop  into  the  mill  at  the 
proper  rate  of  speed.  The  ore  drops  into  the 
mill  under  the  stamps,  and  is  ground  into  a 


very  fine  powder.  A  stream  of  water  paf  s 
into  the  mortar  at  the  same  time  as  the  <  j, 
and  the  powdered  ore  is  mixed  with  e 
water,  and  the  splashing  caused  by  the  star  s 
dashes  it  through  a  very  fine  screen,  fr  a 
which  the  mixture  runs  in  what  looks  lik  a 
stream  of  excessively  muddy  water  into  d 
settling  tanks,  where  the  powdered  ore  sii  g 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  is  partia  | 
pumped  off.  | 
The  crushed  material  then  passes  into  1 1 
amalgamating  pan,  where  it  is  heated  f 
steam,  and  certain  chemicals  added,  and  wh  I 
still  hot  it  is  ground  for  three  hours  by  t  \ 
swiftly  revolving  muUer.  After  having  b(  ^ 
thus  thoroughly  ground,  a  quantity  of  pt  ^ 
mercury  is  added.  The  proportion  of  mercu  f 
varies  according  to  the  richness  of  the  o  , 
but  sufficient  is  always  added  to  keep  1) 
mass  in  a  fluid  state  until  the  final  proc^= . 
After  the  mercury  is  added  the  material  '< 
stirred  arou.nd  in  the  amalgamating  pan  |' 
an  hour  more,  after  which,  still  looking  lij) 
muddy  water,  it  is  allowed  to  run  into  t ) 
separator. 

Here  the  dasher  or  "  revolving  shoes"  j|| 
kept  revolving  rapidly,  keeping  the  raaterl 
violently  agitated,  while  in  the  meantime  t p 
particles  of  amalgam  looking  like  mercu:L 
gradually  fall  to  the  bottom  by  their  omi 
weight,  and  pass  off'  through  an  invertl 
syphon  pipe  into  an  iron  bowl.  The  piii 
being  always  filled  with  the  heavy  substaniL 
of  course  prevents  the  muddy  mixture  f 
water  and  sand  from  escaping. 

We  have  now  an  amalgam  consisting  jf 
gold,  silver  and  mercury  in  a  fluid  state,  a  [ 
resembling  pure  quicksilver.    This  is  strain  I 
through  a  thick  clost-ly  woven  canvas  ba; 
the  free  mercury  filtering  through  into  a  y< 
sel  beneath,  and  leaving  in  the  bag  a  mass  i 
about  the  consistency  of  stiff"  putty.  Tli 
mass  still  contains  about  four-fifths  its  weigl 
in  mercury,  but  is  in  condition  to  be  handU. 
It  is  then  put  in  dishes  in  an  iron  retort  aii 
placed  in  the  furnace  where  the  mercury! 
all  driven  out  by  evaporation  and  collect  P 
by  condensation  to  be  used  over  again.  Tli 
produces  the  masses  of  "retort  bullion"  whi. 
in  the  case  of  the  ores  now  being  worked  hi 
from  half  to  two-thirds  of  its  value  in  gol, 
It  is  now  in  condition  to  be  sent  to  the  mii, 
where  the  gold  is  separated  from  the  silv 
by  a  chemical  process  by  which  the  t\f 
metals  are  obtained,  each  absolutely  pui' 
The  silver  which  is  made  at  the  Centeiini 
mill  is  struck  into  medals  at  the  mint  ai 
sold  at  the  mill  to  visitors. 

The  pulp  escaping  from  the  separator  i. 
called  tailings.    At  the  mines  these  tailin  ji 
are  often  concentrated  upon  blankets  or  oth(|- 
wise,  or  simply  allowed  to  settle  in  reservoii 
for  re- working.    The  "slimes"  or  "slum 
comprise  that  part  of  the  ore  which  is  crush 
under  the  stamps  to  an  impalpably  fine  po 
dcr  and  escapes  in  the  battery  water  withoi< 
ever  getting  into  the  pans. 

The  Slate  of  Nevada  contains  fifty-thrM 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  produced  i 
the  past  year  over  fiftj'^  millions  of  dollars 
bullion,  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  whii 
is  in  gold,  and  two-thirds  silver.    The  ore^ 
all  taken  from  the  Comstock  Lode.  The  m( 
on  exhibition  is  a  section  of  such  as  are  usii 
at  the  mines.    The  mills  at  the  California  ait 
Eureka  mines  have  sixty  stamps  each,  ail 
are  the  largest  mills  in  the  State.  In  the  timir 
gamating  machinery  at  Antofagasta,  Chi, 
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,^^*;he  ore  is  crushed  between  iron  rollers  instead 
,l)f  being  stamped,  and  the  process  differs  in 
')ther  importaot  respects  from  that  in  use  in 
^jjfevada. — Public  Ledger. 


*\  For  "The  Friend." 

A  query  has  arisen  in  my  mind,  Are  the 
^''loctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  held 
*i^y  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn  and  their  co-laborers, 

promulgated  now  in  the  same  life,  spirit  and 
[•i)Ower,  as  in  their  day? 

I  There  are  those  who  will  claim  they  are  ; 
'"•^ind  some  who  say,  there  never  was  a  time 
''hat  our  Society  was  in  a  more  prosperou'^ 
Condition,  unless  it  was  in  the  first  few  years 
Pfif  its  existence.  If  the  query  be  asked.  In 
''^^frhat  does  this  prosperous  condition  consist? 
'•'Ve  are  told  that  the  true  spirit  of  Quakerism 
''1^  being  revived,  and  therefore  many  are 
':'f.dded  to  the  charch  who  are  to  be  saved,  &c. 
'  sow  if  the  Quakerism  above  alluded  to,  is  of 
'■he  same  spirit,  and  its  fruits  the  same,  it 
'■'vfill  not  hurt  to  compare  it  with  that  which 
'fxisted  in  the  rise  of  our  Society. 

j  At  the  present  day,  we  often  hear  the  ex- 
'jiressions,  that  we  can  come  to  Christ  right 
^'liow,  if  we  will ;  that  faith  is  the  acceptance 
•'■|if  God's  mercy  and  grace  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
"  hat  the  grace  of  faith,  or  power  of  believing, 
''Is  the  gift  of  God ;  the  act  of  faith,  or  actual 
^^elieving,  is  the  exercising  of  that  power; 
F|nd  that  faith  in  those  who  are  not  exercis- 
ing it,  is  similar  to  a  partly  paralyzed  or  be- 
'bumbed  arm,  which,  by  exercising  our  wills, 

ive  can  move.  So  in  faith,  we  must  put  our 
ilvills  into  it  in  order  to  believe,  and  by  thus 
^!)elieving  in  the  sacrifice  and  atonement  of 
^'har  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  guiit 
*|if  our  sins  is  taken  away :  "  Jesus  paid  it  all," 
'■•ind  thus  we  are  converted ;  that  a  state  of 

holiness,  entire  sanctification  or  Christian 
Perfection,  is  to  be  attained  to,  which  is  need- 
'rtessly  postponed  ;  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  duty, 
"''ind  to  be  attained  now.  It  is  claimed  there 
'^Kre  differences  between  the  perfection  of  Adam 
'.'')efore  the  fall  and  Christian  perfection,  aris- 
'■''''ng  mainly  fi-om  the  diseased  and  imperfect 
^■f)hysical  organization  of  our  race. 
' Of  the  fruits  of  the  Quakerism  of  to-day, 
'•f/here  is  certainly  sufficient  manifestation  to 
'''}ovm  some  idea  of  the  tree.  How  few  of  its 
I'brofessors  now  appear  as  Friends,  either  in 
^'Iress  or  address ;  but  instead  thereof,  use  the 
■''*;ompliments  of  the  fashionable  world;  and 
I  ^ome,  in  order  to  maintain  a  testimony  against 
^blainness  of  dress,  have  adopted  clothing  of 
*-Very  fashionable  cut!  Others  encourage  their 

;hildi'en  to  learn  music,  and  introduce  musi- 
'  ';al  instruments  into  Firsl-day  schools,  elaim- 
'•Ing  thereby  to  create  a  greater  interest  there- 
^n;  adopt  what  is  called  the  one-lesson  system, 
'Which  is  prepared  long  before,  and  by  those 

of  other  denominations,  thereby  deserting  the 
'^trae  principle  of  teaching,  as  laid  down  by 

the  apostle  Paul,  yet  at  the  same  time  claim- 
1  'ng  these  schools  to  be  the  nursery  of  the 

church.  There  are  those  who  have  become 
Jtjo  bold  as  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  "  universal 
'  'ind  saving  light,"  as  held  by  all  true  Friends. 
■  Having  thus  briefly  considered  some  of  the 
1  'loctrines  advanced,  and  the  fruits  shown  by 
''■  'iome  of  the  Society  of  to  day,  let  us  now  turn 

:o  those  of  early  days.  We  find  George  Fox, 
'•  'when  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  commanded 
i  jof  the  Lord  to  leave  his  relations  and  to  break 
Mjfif  all  familiarity  or  fellowship  with  young 
5  or  old.  In  the  year  1644,  a  great  temptation 
t  came  upon  him,  almost  to  despair;  in  which 


condition,  he  says,  he  continued  for  some 
years,  and  fain  would  have  put  it  from  him, 
often  going  to  priests  for  comfort,  but  found 
none  with  them,  for  he  found  all  of  them 
miserable  comforters.  From  the  priests  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  dissenting  people. 
Here  he  found  some  tenderness,  but  he  found 
there  was  none  among  them  all  that  could 
speak  to  his  condition  ;  and  when  his  hope  in 
all  men  was  gone,  "  Then,  O  then,  I  heard  a 
voice  which  said,  there  is  one,  even  Chi-ist 
Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition,"  His 
zeal  in  the  pure  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  grew  without  the  help  of  man  or  books. 
His  testimony  is,  ''when  the  Lord  God  and 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  sent  me  forth  into  the 
woi'ld  to  preach  his  everlasting  Gospel  and 
kingdom,  I  was  glad  that  I  was  commanded 
to  turn  people  to  that  inward  Light,  Spirit 
and  Grace,  by  which  all  might  know  their 
salvation  and  their  way  to  God,  even  that 
divine  Spirit  which  would  lead  them  into  all 
truth,  and  which  I  infallibly  knew  would 
never  deceive  any." 

Space  will  not  admit  of  speaking  of  the 
trying  exercises  of  many  of  those  who  were 
raised  up  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  So- 
ciety's existence,  (but  would  not  we  all  profit 
by  a  perusal  of  the  history  of  their  lives  ?)  I 
would  especially  call  attention  to  the  24th 
section  of  the  Propositions  on  Universal  and 
Saving  Light,  in  Barclay's  Apology,  com- 
mencing on  page  168  and  extending  to  page 
175  of  the  Philadelphia  edition. 

But  there  is  yet  left  in  our  Israel,  "  one  of 
a  city  and  two  of  a  family,"  who  have  not 
drank  of  the  wine  of  mystery  Babylon,  who 
have  not  the  mark  in  their  right  hands  or 
in  their  foreheads.  Oh,  may  these  be  kept 
in  the  power  of  everlasting  truth  ;  and  may 
they  be  willing  to  go  into  suffering  with  the 
true  seed,  that  is  now  being  oppressed  and 
trodden  under  foot  by  false  brethren,  under  a 
pretence  of  having  more  light  than  those  of 
former  days;  but  this  has  always  been  the 
shift  of  anti-Christ  in  order  to  deceive  those 
who  are  not  bnilded  on  Christ  the  Rock. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  faith,  viz.,  that  which 
is  of  God  and  that  which  is  of  the  man's  part. 
Much  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  the  will  being 
brought  into  exercise  in  spiritual  things,  by 
those  who  are  making  a  great  profession  of 
godliness,  yet  fall  short  of  true  Christian 
perfection.  Thence  follows  the  doctrine  that 
owing  to  our  diseased  and  imperfect  ph3^sical 
organization,  we  cannot  attain  to  that  per- 
fection that  our  forefathers  in  the  truth 
claimed  was  the  Chi'istian's  privilege  to  at 
tain  to ;  and  yet  did  not  Christ  come  to  re 
store  all  things?  But  such  and  similar  doc- 
trines arise  mainly  from  denying  the  inward 
appearance  of  the  Light  of  Christ,  and  the 
want  of  knowing  the  cleansing  and  purifying 
power  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  inward 
parts;  for  I  do  believe  there  never  was  a 
Quaker,  who  was  one  inwardly,  but  what  was 
one  outwardly.  D. 
Kan.sas. 


To  every  man  there  are  many  dai-k  hours, 
when  he  feels  inclined  to  abandon  his  best 
enterprises,  when  his  heart's  dearest  hopes 
appear  delusive;  hours  when  he  feels  unequal 
to  the  burden,  when  all  his  aspirations  seem 
worthless.  Let  no  one  think  he  alone  has 
dark  hours.  They  are  the  common  lot  of 
humanity.  They  are  the  touch-stones  to  try 
whether  we  are  current  coin  or  not. 


Meteorites. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  contains  at  least 
four  remarkable  meteorites,  one  from  Chihu- 
ahua, Mexico,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Mexican 
section  of  the  Main  Building  ;  one  from  Ovi- 
fak,  Greenland,  on  exhibition  at  one  of  the 
entrances  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Main 
Building,  and  two  in  the  Government  Build- 
ing—  one  from  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  one 
(known  as  "  The  Blake")  from  Tennessee. 

The  Ooifak  {Greenland)  Meteorite. — This, 
the  heaviest  of  the  specimens  on  exhibition, 
weighs  6  20-100  tons,  and  is  one  of  a  group 
of  iron  meteorites  discovered  upon  the  shores 
of  Greenland  by  Professor  Nordens-Kiold,  the 
celebrated  mineralogist  and  Arctic  explorer, 
who  is  also  one  of  the  judges  in  Group  Jury 
No.  1  at  the  Exhibition.  The  discovery  was 
made  in  1870,  at  Ovifak,  on  Disko  Island, 
upon  the  open  coast,  and  at  a  place  almost 
inaccessible  in  even  a  moderately  rough  sea. 
Here  were  found  meteorites  of  various  dimen- 
sions, which  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  dur- 
ing the  tertiary  period,  an  ancient  date  in  the 
world's  history,  and  have  been  imbedded  in 
the  strata  of  the  miocene  period.  They  have 
since  excited  much  attention  and  interest  in 
the  scientific  world. 

The  cliffs  of  the  place  rise  to  a  height  of 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the 
upper  portion  being  formed  in  basalt.  The 
meteorites  were  found  upon  the  shore  at  the 
base  of  this  cliff,  within  an  area  of  about  fifty 
square  yards.  There  were  twelve  large  spe- 
cimens and  many  smaller  ones.  In  1871,  the 
Swedish  Government  fitted  out  an  expedition 
composed  of  two  naval  vessels,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Baron  Von  Otter,  to  go  to 
Baffin's  Bay,  in  Greenland,  and  procure  these 
numerous  masses  of  meteoric  iron. 

The  undertaking,  though  a  difficult  one, 
owing;  to  the  rough  shore  and  the  absence  of 
a  harbor  at  the  place  where  the  specimens 
were  found,  was  finally  successful.  The  largest 
mass,  about  nineteen  English  tons  in  weight, 
is  now  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at 
Stockholm.  The  second  block  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  at  Copenhagen,  and  one 
of  the  smaller  ones  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
The  Irwin-Ainsa  Meteorite. — This  celebrated 
ring-shaped  meteorite  from  Arizona,  some- 
times called  the  signet  meteorite,  now  occu- 
pies a  place  in  the  Smithsonian  Department 
of  the  Government  Building.  It  was  found 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  in  the 
Sierra  de  la  Medera  Mountains,  near  Tucson, 
Arizona  Territory.  There  is  atradition  among 
the  old  residents  of  Tucson,  that  there  was  a 
shower  of  meteorites  in  the  mountains  there 
some  two  hundred  years  ago. 

In  1735,  Captain  Juan  Bantista  Ainsa,  who 
then  visited  the  region,  undertook  to  transport 
this  large  meteorite  to  Spain.  After  getting 
it  as  far  as  Tucson  he  abandoned  the  under- 
taking, and  the  meteorite  remained  in  that 
town,  and  was  used  as  a  kind  of  public  anvil 
by  the  people.  At  length  it  fell  into  disuse 
and  became  partially  buried  in  the  ground  in 
one  of  the  side  streets.  It  was  found  there 
by  Dr.  Irving,  of  the  United  States  Army,  in 
1857,  and  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Ainsa,  a  grandson 
of  th«  Captain  Ainsa  here  spoken  of,  it  was 
transported  to  Hermosillo,  in  Sonora,  and 
thence  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  on  its  way 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  it  has  since  been  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  all  visitors,  and  especially  to 
experts  familiar  with  meteorites,  who  have 
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readily  remembered  it  by  reason  of  its  annular 
shape,  and  the  large  hole,  some  two  feet  in 
diameter,  through  its  centre. 

It  is  the  only  annular  meteorite  of  which 
there  is  any  record,  and  is  the  property  of 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  Its 
total  weight  is  1400  pounds.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguished scientists  at  the  Exhibition  inclines 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  large  cavity  in  this 
specimen  was  originally  occupied  by  sulphur- 
ous or  earthy  minerals,  such  as  are  often  found 
in  meteorites  iu  a  more  or  less  globular  con- 
dition, and  which,  by  decomposition  in  the 
soil,  leave  the  iron  free  and  with  a  pitted  sur- 
face. 

The  Blake  Meteorite. — The  Elake  meteorite, 
in  the  Government  Building,  is  a  new  and 
interesting  specimen,  weighing  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  brought  by  General  Wilder 
from  Tennessee.  It  was  discovered  in  1875, 
in  Cocke  county,  about  ten  miles  from  Greens- 
ville, by  a  farmer,  who,  after  breaking  two 
plows  upon  it,  dug  it  out.  It  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  elongated 
form,  being  shaped  somewhat  like  a  flattened 
segar.  It  is  a  compact  mass  of  iron,  contain- 
ing both  nickle  and  cobalt,  and  no  doubt  has 
a  very  interesting  interior  structure,  as  yet 
undetermined.  When  found  it  was  standing 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty  five  degrees,  the 
top  end  about  eight  inches  below  the  surface. 
It  is  qpQ  of  a  number  of  interesting  specimens 
belonging  to  the  private  collection  of  mete- 
oric stones,  minerals,  &c.,  of  Professor  W.  P. 
Blake,  in  charge  of  the  Mineral  Department 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

The  Chihuahua  Meteorite. — This  specimen, 
stationed  in  the  Mexican  department  of  the 
Main  Building,  is  a  compact  mass  of  iron  with 
a  pitted  surface,  weighing  4000  pounds,  and 
one  of  several  meteorites  found  at  Chihuahua. 
The  exterior  very  much  resembles  that  of  the 
Arizona  specimen. 

It  may  be  that  the  inter-planetary  spaces 
are  filled  with  dust  and  meteoric  grains,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  mere  powder  or  dust  to 
the  largest  planets  ;  and  Dr.  Baumhauer  sug- 
gests that  the  auroral  displays  are  caused  by 
the  polai  ization  of  meteoric  dust  by  the  mag- 
netism of  the  earth.  Norden-Skiold,  it  will 
be  remembered,  found  an  impalpable  dust  of 
iron  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Arctic 
snows.  An  examination  of  this  dust  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  presence  of  not  only 
iron,  but  its  meteoric  origin  is  considered  cei'- 
tain. 

The  collection  and  study  of  meteoric  stones 
is  ot  great  importance  as  revealing  to  us  some- 
thing of  the  constitution  of  other  worlds  than 
our  own,  each  fragment  giving  some  new  fact 
or  idea  concerning  the  origin  of  planets.  It  is 
usual  to  grind  and  polish  the  surfaces  of  spe- 
cimens of  this  iron,  and  these  almost  invari- 
ably show  a  very  peculiar  crystalino  structure. 
This  is  brought  out  by  etching,  some  portions 
of  the  iron  being  less  acted  upon  by  strong 
acids  than  others.  Snrlaees  so  etched  may 
be  used  to  ])rint  from,  and  many  of  the  illus- 
trations of  the  structure  of  meteorites  are 
printed  directly  from  the  meteoric  iron  plate. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  yet  dis- 
covered with  regard  to  meteorites  is  the 
enormous  amount  of  hydrogen  gas  which 
they  contain.  Its  presence  in  meteorites  was 
demonstrated  by  Graham,  and  Prof  Wright, 
of  Yale  College,  has  published  several  import- 
ant memoirs  upon  the  occlusion  of  hydrogen 
in  meteoric  iron.    Nearly  all  the  facts  point 


to  the  absence  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  region 
where  these  meteorites  originated  ;  nickel  and 
cobalt  are  their  almost  invariable  associates, 
while  silver,  phosphorus  and  chlorine  are  also 
found  in  some  of  the  irons. 

Of  the  collections  of  meteorites  that  of  the 
British  Museum  ranks  first  in  importance, 
that  of  Vienna  second,  of  Paris  third,  and  of 
Professor  Charles  W.  Shepard,  of  Amherst, 
Mass.,  fourth. 

In  the  last  named  collection  no  less  than 
254  localities  of  meteorites  are  represented, 
the  total  weight  of  the  collection  being  about 
1200  pounds,  the  heaviest  iron  weighing  438 
pounds,  and  the  lightest  half  an  ounce.  The 
largest  meteoric  stone  in  the  Professor's  col- 
lection weighs  57^  pounds,  and  is  from  Wa 
conda,  Kansas.  1  he  collection  in  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  this  city  and  that  in 
Yale  College  are  also  of  considerable  import 
ance.  Professor  Smith,  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, who  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
examination  of  meteorites,  and  has  published 
many  memoirs  upon  them,  also  has  a  large 
and  interesting  collection. — From  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


Selected. 

HOW  I  LIVE, 
Living  friendly,  feeling  friendly, 

Acting  fairly  to  all  men, 
Seeking  to  do  that  to  others 

They  may  do  to  me  again. 
Hating  no  man,  scorning  no  man. 

Wronging  none  by  word  or  deed  : 
But  forbearing,  soothing,  serving. 

Thus  1  live — and  this  my  creed. 

Harsh  condemning,  fierce  contemning, 

Is  of  little  Christian  use. 
One  soft  word  of  kindly  peace 

Is  worth  a  torrent  of  abuse  ; 
Calling  things  bad,  calling  men  bad, 

Adds  but  darkness  to  their  night. 
If  thou  wouldst  improve  thy  brother 

Let  thy  goodness  be  his  light. 

I  have  felt  and  known  how  bitter 

Human  coldness  makes  the  world, 
Ev'ry  bo.=om  round  me  frozen, 

Not  an  eye  with  pity  pearl'd  ; 
Still  my  heart  with  kindness  teeming 

Glads  when  other  hearts  are  glad, 
And  my  eyes  a  tear-drop  findeth 

At  the  sight  of  others  sad. 

Ah  !  be  kind — life  hath  no  secret; 

For  our  happiness  like  this; 
Kindly  hearts  are  seldom  sad  ones 

Blessing  ever  bringeth  bliss. 
Lend  a  helping  hand  to  others. 

Smile  though  ail  the  world  should  frown, 
Man  is  man,  we  all  are  brothers. 

Black  or  white  or  red  or  brown. 

Man  is  man  through  all  gradations, 

Little  recks  it  where  he  stands. 
How  divided  into  nations. 

Scattered  over  many  lands ; 
Man  is  man  by  form  and  feature, 

Man  by  vice  and  virtue  too, 
Man  in  all  one  common  nature 

Speaks  and  binds  us  brothers  true. 


The  immediate  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
IS  the  foundation  of  all  gospel  worship  and 
ministry ;  and  those  who  depend  entirel}'^ 
thereon,  shall  not  be  disappointed,  through 
the  failure  or  absence  of  instrumental  means. 
Wherefore,  we  beseech  you,  wait  in  silence, 
with  reverence  and  singleness  of  heart,  in  all 
your  meetings,  that  you  may  witness  the  in- 
comes and  refreshing  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  you  will  be  "strengthened 
in  the  inward  man,"  and  bo  made  to  grow  and 
flourish  as  "  trees  planted  by  the  rivers  of 


water,"  which  bring  forth  their  fruit  in  d 
season. — Epistle  London  Yearly  Meeting,  17'. 

Convincemeut  of  Rebecca  Travers. 
Eebecca  Travers  was  a  gentlewoman  w 
was  thought  of  account  in  that  day  of  re 
gious  excitement  and  high  profession.  S 
had  received  a  good,  religiously  guarded  ed 
cation,  and  was  a  zealous  professor  among  t 
Baptists.  The  many  reports  that  had  reach 
her  of  the  Quakers  in  the  north,  had  prej 
diced  her  strongly  against  them.  She  look 
upon  them  as  worthless,  uncivil  fanatics,  Wi 
were  very  uncomely  in  their  appearance,  th( 
manners  and  carriage  ;  with  whom  those  \v 
stood  fair  in  church  or  State  could  wish 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

James  Naj'lor  having  come  to  London 
1655,  preached  with  so  much  eloquence  th 
many  of  the  higher  rank  flocked  to  hear  hiii 
and  some  of  the  Baptist  pastors  challengi 
him  to  dispute  with  them.  A  time  and  pla 
was  agreed  on  and  there  was  no  little  interei 
excited  among  very  many.  Rebecca  Travel 
having  been  invited  by  one  of  her  friends  \ 
accompany  her  to  hear  this  dispute,  consenl(l 
to  go,  fully  prepared — as  she  afterwards  sa'j 
— to  witness  the  defeat  of  the  rustic  Quak] 
by  the  learned  ministers  of  her  own  Societj 
But  greatly  was  she  surprised  and  confounde! 
when  the  "countryman,"  rising  on  a  platfor 
opposite  to  the  ministers,afterthey  had  spokej 
poured  out  such  a  stream  of  Scriptural  argj 
ment  as  overturned  all  the  objections  that  hs 
been  brought  forward  against  the  principl 
of  Friends,  and  showed  that  those  principl 
were  based  on  the  immutable  foundation 
truth.  Two  of  the  Baptist  ministers  said  the 
were  sick,  and  went  away,  while  the  oth« 
failed  to  show  how  the  texts  he  quoted  san 
tioned  the  opinions  he  advanced. 

Though  mortified  at  the  result  of  the  di 
pute,  Rebecca  was  curious  to  hear  J.  Nayl( 
preach,  and  the  next  First-day  went  to  tl 
BuU-and-Mouth  meeting,  where  he  spoke  £ 
convincingly,  that  she  remarked,  "  She  coul 
not  but  declare,  that  if  she  had  lived  in  tb 
apostles' days,  she  could  not  have  heard  trut 
more  plainly,  nor  in  greater  power  and  deraoi 
stration  of  the  Spirit,  than  she  had  that  day 
From  that  time  she  became  a  constant  a 
tender  at  the  meetings  of  Friends  ;  but  sti 
she  found  it  a  hard  matter  fully  to  act  up  ti 
the  doctrines  she  knew  to  be  true.  Theii 
were  many  things  to  be  given  up  hard  to  pai! 
with,  and  her  former  habits  of  religious  pr( 
fession  prompted  to  seek  for  that  knowledg 
in  divine  things,  which  could  be  obtained  b 
the  natural  understanding  alone.  Some  timj 
after,  having  been  invited  to  dine  in  compan 
with  J.  Naylor,  a  person  present  who  was 
high  professor,  put  many  cur.ious  questions  t, 
him.  James  answered  him  with  wisdom,  bul 
with  great  caution  ;  but  not  so  as  to  gratif 
the  strong  desiie  she  felt  to  hear  him  dif 
course  of  these  sacred  mysteries.  Presentl 
J.  Naylor,  reaching  across  the  table,  took  he 
by  the  hand  and  addressing  her,  said,  "  Fee 
not  on  knowledge  ;  it  is  as  truly  forbidden  t 
thee,  as  ever  it  was  to  Eve :  it  is  good  to  loo 
upon  ;  but  not  to  feed  on  ;  for  who  feeds  o 
knowledge,  dies  to  the  innocent  life."  TM 
was  spoken  with  power,  and  carried  convi 
tion  to  her  soul.  She  gave  up  her  own  wil 
ing,  and  searching  into  hidden  mysteries,  bi 
came  emptied  of  her  self-knowledge,  and  laf 
ing  up  the  daily  cross,  she  found  that,  as 
babe  in  Christ,  all  that  was  necessary  for  he 
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l;o  know  of  those  things  hidden  from  the  wise 
ind  prudent,  was  i-evealed  to  her  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  her  Father  in  heaven.  She  became  an 
leceptable  minister  in  the  Society ;  suffered 
•Much  for  witnessing  to  the  truth,  and  died 
oeloved,  in  a  good  old  age. — Friends  in  the 
■  iSeventeenth  Cenhiry. 

The  Age  of  Myths  still  Here. 
.  In  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  months 
:  Si  strange  excitement  has  prevailed  among 
'  the  masses  in  certain  parts  of  Germany.  At 
•  ■.he  suggestion  of  "The  German  Anthropo- 
ogical  Society,"  the  Prussian  authorities,  it 
'i;eems,  ordered  a  peculiar  sort  of  census-taking 
)f  the  children  in  the  schools,  with  reference 
0  complexion  and  the  color  of  the  hair  and 
)f  the  eyes.    It  was  hoped  that  the  results 
:  ihus  obtained  might  furnish  data  upon  which 
0  found  conclusions  respecting  the  descent 
.  nd  race  relations  of  the  populations.   At  the 
rorst  it  was  an  entirely  innocent  proceeding, 
nd  it  might  easily  become  the  scource  of  in 
iteresting  and  possiblj'  important  scientific  de- 
^  elopments.    But  in  several  parts  of  Prussia 
nd  Posen  the  Catholic  people,  already  excited 
i^omewhat  by  the  agitation  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
tcal  disputes,  took  the  alarm,  and  not  only 
:  :mong  the  rural  population,  but  even  in  the 
1  owns,  the  most  extraordinary  reports  were 
fiirculated  and  believed  in  explanation  of  the 
interest  which  the  authorities  had  suddenly 
.  ei^un  to  take  in  the  children's  eyes  and  hair. 
In  .some  places  the  story  was  that  all  Cath- 
lic  children  having  black  hair  and  blue  eyes 
"ere  to  be  sent  away  to  Russia.    Then  Tur- 
j  ey  was  asserted  to  be  the  country  to  which 
:  hey  were  to  be  sent.    "  The  King  of  Prussia 
laying  a  game  of  cards  with  the  Sultan  had 
naked  and  lost  10  000  of  his  youthful  sub- 
lets;" this  was  the  legend  which,  fully  be- 
:  ieved  by  the  people,  sufficed  to  account  for 
t^he  fact.    It  was  further  said,  that  the  Sultan 
ad  sent  into  the  country  certain  negroes  and 
.1  abs  who  should  seize  the  children  on  their 
■  ay  to  and  from  school  and  carry  them  off — 
task  certain  to  be  all  the  easier  because  the 
;achers  were  well  known  to  be  interested  in 
.16  nefarious  business — each  of  them  to  re- 
eire  five  thalers  for  every  child  he  might  de- 
ver  into  the  hands  of  the  kidnappers.  Some 
lausibility  was  given  to  the  story  by  the  fact 
aat  a  company  of  negroes  and  Arab  juggler^ 
r  rere  just  then  performing  in  the  city  of  Posen. 
The  strange  legend  before  long  spread  be- 
ond  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia 
ad  Posen,  even  reaching  Russia.    Its  form, 
owever,  changed  with  latitude.    In  Lauen- 
urg,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  Prince  Bis- 
larck  was  believed  to  be  the  unsuccessful 
amester  who  had  lost  the  children.    In  the 
olish  town  of  Suboo  the  legend  ran,  that 
le  Russian  Government  had  sold,  for  a  large 
im  of  money,  6,000  pretty  young  girls,  gen 
ioe  '-blondes,"  to  an  Arab  Prince.  This 
ory,  generally  credited,  caused  among  the 
I'^tie  beauties  such  terror,  that  to  escape  the 
laginary  peril,  they  forthwith  got  married, 
ithout  consulting  taste  or  affection.  But 
le  alarm  of  those  young  girls  of  Subno  was 
jthing  in  comparison  with  the  terrors  of 
irents  in  Old  Pruss  a  and  Posen.  Strange 
id  even  painful  scenes  were  exhibited.  Mo- 
lers  in  agitated  crowds  went  to  the  school 
juses  and  demanded  explanation,  or  to  see 
>  I'ter  the  safety  of  their  children.    Many  re 
ii  lised  to  send  theii*  children  to  school.  In 
village,  women  and  men  armed  with  clubs 


appeared  before  the  school  house  to  protect 
their  offspring,  who  had  already  sought  refuge 
in  the  neighboring  cornfields. 

These  alarms  seem  to  have  continued  to 
prevail  during  many  months.  Neither  the 
frights  nor  the  fictions  to  which  they  gave 
rise  can  be  justly  pronounced  more  unreason- 
able than  those  panics  which  from  time  to 
time  occur  in  every  country  in  connection 
with  the  rage  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  this  German  excitement  must  ob- 
viously be  referred  to  antecedent  conditions 
— especially  the  dissatisfaction  and  distrust 
with  which  the  Catholic  people  had  learned 
to  regard  the  Government  and  its  representa- 
tives. Lack  of  circulating  intelligence,  such 
as  newspapers  afford,  is  another  important 
element  of  folly.  But,  after  all,  the  facts  are 
curious  and  interesting,  especially  as  they 
show  how,  even  in  the  present  age,  myths 
and  legends  spring  up  as  of  old,  and  are  soon 
and  easil}^  dissipated  by  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
— Pittsburg  Telegraph. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Conference  of  Friends  of  Western  Yearly 
Meeting,  was  held  at  Plainfield,  Eighth  month 
22d,  1876.  The  object  being,  to  promote  and 
maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  believed, 
practised  and  promulgated  by  the  original 
founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  fol- 
lowing report,  prepared  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  a  previous  conference,  was  read, 
united  with,  and  adopted. 

"  We  would  earnestly  recommend,  that 
Friends,  on  all  occasions,  be  steadfast,  hon- 
estly endeavoring,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Truth ;  labor- 
ing for  the  firm  establishment  of  all  believers 
on  the  sure  Foundation, — '  Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ.'  And  believing  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  its  rise,  built  on  this  foundation, 
we  have  no  desire  to  lay  another,  or  to  erect 
a  new  structure  on  the  old.  But  seeing  it  is 
a  day  of  much  stir  in  the  world  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  we  are  especially  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  our  branch  of  the  Church ; 
that  the  God  of  all  grace  may  stablish, 
strengthen,  settle  us.  And  we  believe  it  is 
incumbent  on  all  who  desire  to  maintain  the 
original  doctrines,  testimonies  and  peculiari- 
ties of  our  Society,  as  given  forth  by  ancient 
Friends  and  handed  down  to  us,  to  stand  un- 
flinchingly by  them  ;  disclaiming  in  Christian 
meekness  and  forbearance,  all  unsoundness  in 
doctrine  and  practice  ;  being  persuaded  as  we 
are,  that  we  still  have  a  mission  in  the  world, 
in  upholding  the  various  peculiarities,  as  well 
as  the  fundamental  doctrines,  which  our  wor- 
thy predecessors  were  brought,  in  the  light 
of  Truth,  to  see  were  necessary  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  to  maintain;  which  doc- 
trines, we  believe,  are  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  the  usages  which 
they  adopted  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth 
thereof.  We  would  also  recommend,  that 
Friends  be  careful  and  diligent  to  promote 
the  right  maintenance  and  exercise  of  our 
discipline,  without  compromise  or  delay. 

"Finally,  we  entreat  all  to  stand  fast  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  not  be- 
ing carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine; 
or  the  cry,  lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  lo,  he  is  there ; 
being  prayerfully  engaged  that  we  be  pre 
served  from  unprofitable  debates  ;  always  so 
dependent  on  iJivine  Wisdom  for  help  and 


guidance,  that  we  may  not  turn  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left,  being  '  steadfast, 
immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord.'  " 

The  want  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  Friends,  being  felt 
to  be  a  prolific  source  of  the  unsettlement  of 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  members,  the  Con- 
ference was  united  in  taking  measures  to 
procure  .tracts  and  small  books,  containing 
extracts  from  the  standard  writings  of  early 
Friends,  for  distribution,  in  order  for  their 
being  more  extensively  read  by  our  members. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to 
have  the  same  under  care,  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  such  works. 


Church  Debts. 

The  primary  idea  of  a  church  with  our 
fathers  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  a  fit  place 
in  which  to  praise  and  worship  God.  A 
plain  wooden  meeting-house  was  good  enough. 
Hard,  uncushioned  seats,  if  they  did  give  an 
occasional  backache,  were  to  the  penitent 
sinner  in  striking  contrast  with  the  kind 
Christian  words  in  the  sermon.  The  want  of 
a  heating  apparatus  was  supplied  by  the  spi- 
ritual glow  in  the  heart  of  the  honest  wor- 
shipper.— The  door  was  closed  against  all 
show,  pomp  and  unnecessary  grandeur,  and 
nothing  but  pure  and  undefiled  religion  pre- 
vailed within.  When  a  meeting-house  jvas  to 
be  built,  the  farmers  brought  their  lumber, 
the  carpenters  and  laborers  gave  their  time 
— all  did  their  share.  The  structure,  when 
finished, belonged  to  them  individually  as  well 
as  collectivelj".  When  thus  completed  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God. 

Now-a-days  men  build  churches  at  a  cost 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when  they 
only  have  a  fifth  of  that  amount  pledged. 
They  express  a  desire  to  build  a  church,  and 
disregard  entirely  the  laws  of  political  econ- 
omy in  the  course  of  its  erection.  They  must 
advertise  an  organ  as  large,  a  choir  as  high- 
toned,  a  minister  with  a  salary  as  expensive 
as  the  church  around  the  corner  has.  A  fool- 
ish spirit  of  rivalry  and  vainglory  inspires 
them  to  run  inta  debt. 

Debt-burdened  churches  ai^e  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  They  are  oftentimes  consider- 
ed churches  of  highest  standing.  St.  Thomas 
Church,  in  New  York,  is  said  to  be  hopelessly, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  very  heavily, 
in  debt.  The  Church  of  the  Disciples  owes 
$189,000.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
is  quite  as  poorly  off.  The  financial  condition 
of  the  majority  of  churches  in  New  York  is 
unhealthy.  Grace  and  Trinity,  with  their 
accumulated  wealth,  are  conspicuous  excep- 
tions. The  Episcopal  church  lays  down  the 
wise  and  honest  rule  that  no  church  shall  be 
consecrated  until  entirely  free  from  debt;  and 
it  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  that  not  in  seven 
years  has  an  Episcopal  church  in  New  York 
been  consecrated.  In  Chicago  the  Park  ave- 
nue Church,  after  the  most  untiring  efforts, 
has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  debt  of  $120,000 
to  $60,000.  Nearly  all  the  churches  of  that 
city  are  in  as  bad  or  worse  pecuniary  con- 
dition. Even  so  wealthy  a  society  as  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  Brooklyn,  has  an 
accumulated  debt  to  carry  on  its  shoulders. 
These  are  only  isolated  cases  of  a  uniform 
rule  in  most  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of 
the  country. 

A  church  in  debt !  The  phrase  is  certainly 
a  paradox.    That  men  whose  moral  and  reli- 
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gious  character  is  unblemished  should  run  a 
church  into  debt,  when  they  see  no  way  of 
paying  it,  is  an  offence  as  great  as  if  they 
spent  money  not  their  own.  If  Christian 
ethics  are  not  practised,  as  well  as  taught, 
the  gospel  is  perverted.  Economy  and  hon- 
esty must  be  taught  and  exemplified  in  our 
churches  if  we  would  see  it  in  business.  As 
long  as  churches  run  into  debt,  so  long  will 
individuals.  If  churches  are  lax  in  paying 
debts,  parishioners  will  be  slow  to  meet  their 
notes.  An  honest  church  makes  an  honest 
citizen. —  The  Independent. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground. 

The  proposition,  which  seems  likely  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  to  make  use  of  this  his- 
toric piece  of  ground  for  building  purposes, 
has  awakened  much  interest  and  discussion 
among  Friends  in  England.  This  is  shown 
by  the  articles  pro  and  con  which  appear  in 
the  Friendly  journals  of  Great  Britain.  The 
following  extracts  from  a  communication  in 
The  British  Friend  for  the  Eighth  month,  will 
show  the  views  taken  by  the  writer  on  this 
subject. 

"The  ultimate  disposal  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground  (the 
London  School  Board  having,  by  its  compul- 
sory powers  under  Act  of  Parliament,  forced 
the  cession  by  sale  of  about  one-third  of  the 
original  space)  is  a  question  that  naturally 
excites  the  deep  interest  of  Friends  both  in 
England  and  America.  It  is  the  place  of 
sepulchre  of  George  Fox  and  many  hundreds 
of  his  contemporaries — the  fathers  and  mar- 
tys  of  the  early  Quaker  Church.  Along  with 
these,  it  is  calculated,  there  rest  the  remains 
of  nearly  12,000  other  and  later  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  connected  by  ancestry 
or  relationship  with  a  large  portion  of  its  ex- 
isting members,  and  thus  forming  an  assembly 
of  the  dead  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  now  living  in  Great 
Britain.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  pros- 
pect of  such  a  plot  of  ground  being  diverted 
to  other  purposes  excites  earnest  discussion, 
and  that  the  announcement,  lhat  tbe  Six 
Weeks'  Meeting  (the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex for  the  care  and  administration  of  its  pro- 
perty) proposed  to  sell  the  remaining  portion 
of  a  'parcel  of  ground'  so  hallowed  by  its 
associations,  should  have  raised  a  storm  of 
mingled  astonishment,  indignation  and  dis- 
may. That  such  should  be  the  case  is  surely 
most  natural  and  excusable,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  in  these  columns  follows 
of  course. 

"  At  ihe  last  Quarterly  Meeting  of  London 
and  Middlesex  (held  at  Westminster  on  the 
4th  of  Seventh  month)  the  subject  was  brought 
before  it  by  a  ininuto  from  the  Six  Weeks' 
Meeting,  requesting  the  leave  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  to  treat  for  the  sale  of  some  ground, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  model 
lodgings  lor  the  i'aniilies  of  working  men  ;  the 
chief  portion  of  the  remainder  being  devoted 
to  a  mission  hall  lor  the  benefit  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. A  long  and  interesting  discussion 
followed,  in  which,  probabi}-,  two-thirds  of 
those  present  expressed  an  opinion  favorable 
or  adverse  to  the  proposal,  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  it  seemed  very  doubtful  wMielher 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was 
to  grant  or  to  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  scheme 
proposed.    Ultimately,  it  seemed  clear  that, 


with  the  exception  of  some  important  and 
influential  dissidents,  the  general  opinion  of 
the  meeting  was  in  favor  of  leaving  the  Six 
Weeks'  Meeting  to  act  as  suggested  in  its  re- 
port ;  but  at  the  same  time  was  appended  to 
the  minute  of  consent  a  cautionary  instruction 
that  the  course  suggested  should  be  carried 
out,  on  the  one  hand,  with  all  due  regard  to 
natural  and  Christian  feelings  of  reverence 
for  the  dead,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
benefits  contemplated  for  the  living  poor  of 
the  neighborhood  should  be,  by  the  terms  of 
sale,  secured  to  them  and  their  successors  in 
perpetuity. 

"  Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground  has  for  many 
and  many  a  year  ceased  to  be  a  quiet  resting- 
place.  The  great  city  has  gradually  and  re- 
morselessly spread  its  dingiest  pall  of  sordid 
squalor  around  and  beyond  it.  Close  by, 
stifling  courts  and  narrow  crooked  alleys 
crowd  round  ;  wretched  dwellings  overlook 
it ;  the  city  arab,  with  his  dreadful  precocity 
of  impudence  and  knavery,  swarms  around 
it,  and  instead  of  plucking  the  daisies  (if  any 
would  grow)  flings  brick-bats  and  filth,  and 
foul  language.  The  place,  in  spite  of  all  care, 
becomes  the  constant  receptacle  for  the  refuse 
of  a  poor  crowded  neighborhood.  The  filthy 
liquids  of  filthy  dwellings  are  thrown  from 
the  windows  that  overlook  the  walls.  The 
discarded  remtiants  of  thrice  out-worn  gar- 
ments are  flung  into  it ;  and  foul  smells  and 
foul  sights,  and  foul  sounds  gather  in  abund- 
ance around  it.  Doubtless,  as  has  been  said,  by 
substituting  an  open  iron-railing  for  a  brick 
wall,  by  constant  oversight,  and  a  large  an- 
nual expenditure,  the  space  might,  until  some 
railway  or  other  company,  irresistibly  armed 
with  full  parliamentary  powers,  seizes  it,  still 
be  kept  open,  and  made  and  kept  tolerably 
decent,  if  not  attractive.  There  are  some 
shrubs,  which  even  London  smoke  does  not 
quite  kill,  and  such  might  be  made  to  grow; 
and  by  a  constant  succession  of  fresh  immi- 
grants, in  pots,  from  the  country,  a  tolerably 
bright  and  cheerful  collection  of  flowers  might 
be  made  to  appear.  But  it  will  be  a  dingy 
hole  after  all,  ever  more  and  more  hemmed 
in  by  lofty  warehouses,  which  are  gradually 
crowding  out  the  squalid  dwellings  of  the 
poor  around.  And  can  nothing  really  better 
than  all  this  be  done  for  the  neighborhood — 
nothing  more  conducive  to  its  real  and  per- 
manent benefit,  and  also  more  accordant  with 
the  noble  Christian  spirit  of  practical  philan- 
thropy that  so  eminently  distinguished  George 
Fox  and  his  fellow-laborers,  and  by  which 
their  memory  may  be  more  i-eally  honored, 
and  distinguished? 

"  The  London  School  Board  is,  as  has  been 
said  already,  in  possession  of  one-third  of  the 
ground,  a  possession  which  Friends  could  not 
by  any  possibility  prevent,  and  their  work  is 
a  good  work  in  the  main,  and  especially  for 
such  a  neighborhood. 

"Is  it  other  than  a  good  work  to  bring  into 
contrast  with  the  unwholesome  dwellings  of 
the  vicinity,  t  he  civilizinginflueuce  of  the  well- 
ventilated  workmen's  lodging-house,  with  all 
its  cheap  but  efficient  appliances  for  decency, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort  ;  and  the  christian- 
izing influence  of  the  mission  hall  and  the 
First-day  School  ?  And  if,  while  providing 
these,  there  be  also  added,  as  proposed,  a  care- 
ful and  reverent  collection  of  the  undistin- 
guished and  undistinguishable  remains  of  the 
dead  into  a  distinct  jjortion  of  the  remaining 
ground,  and  the  erection  over  them  of  a  sim- 


ple stone  of  memorial,  graven  with  the  nam 
of  those  whose  remains  have  been  during  tl 
last  ten  centuries  recorded  as  interred  with 
those  walls — will  there  not  be  a  combinati( 
of  reverence  for  the  dead,  and  of  benefit 
the  living,  not  unworthy  of  the  character 
the  Society  of  Friends  ?  And  even,  if  son 
among  us  might  still  have  preferred  the  ado 
tion  of  some  other  plan,  and  think  that  Lo 
don  Friends  in  this  matter  err  in  judgmei 
they  may  surely  exercise  towards  those  wl 
thus  differ  from  them  a  portion  of  that  chari 
which  thinketh  no  evil,  and,  at  least,  acqt 
them  of  the  charge  of  being  actuated  by  sord 
and  mercenary  considerations  in  the  deeisi( 
of  such  a  matter  as  this.  T.  G.  D." 

An  editorial  article  in  the  same  number 
The  British  Friend  says : — "  There  can  be  b 
few  Friends,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  re; 
or  heard  of  this  burying-ground.  Some  coi 
munications  in  the  present  number  give  sod 
account  of  what  it  was  and  what  is  now  d 
termined  to  be  done  with  it  by  Friends  of  tl 
'  Six  Weeks'  Meeting'  in  London. 

"  George  Fox's  grave  is  in  the  reserved  pc 
tion,  and  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  tl 
intended  Memorial  Hall.  '  The  most  rece 
grave  that  will  have  to  be  disturbed  is  twe 
ty-seven  years  old,  and  this,'  says  our  corre 
pondent,  'is  the  worst  feature  of  the  ph 
though  less  objectionable  than  the  others  hi 
been  in  this  respect,  which  had  been  twi 
altered  in  the  course  of  the  month.  I  wou 
hope,'  says  he,  '  that  the  letters  which  a; 
appropriate  will  appear,  inasmuch  as  the 
are  two  other  old  and  disused  grave  yard 
Whitecbapel  and  Long  Lane,  that  will  short 
come  in  for  attention.' 

"At  the  'Six  Weeks'  Meeting,'  on  the  25 
of  Seventh  month,  there  were  memorials  iofl 
entially  and  numerously  signed  from  Brist( 
Darlington,  Newcastle,  Birmingham,  Hitch 
and  one  or  two  other  places,  besides  mar 
letters  public  and  private.  Even  some  Frien 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  united  in  cravirl 
delay  till  the  judgment  of  the  Yearly  Meetit 
was  obtained.  The  matter  was  discussed 
some  length  on  the  25th,  but  though  opinio 
were  exchanged  freely,  no  good  reason,  oi 
informant  says,  could  be  got  why  the  commi 
tee  was  in  such  a  hurrj'. 

"  As  to  the  exact  size  of  BiiDhill  Fields  B 
rying  Ground  originally,  our  corresponden' 
say  nothing,  but  it  may  be  new  to  mar 
country  readers  to  learn  that  a  portion 
about  one-third  was  sold  to  the  School  Boar 
in  this  portion  it  is  said  no  Friends  had  be( 
interred.  The  further  piece  now  sold  equa 
that  which  the  School  Board  acquired,  tl 
whole  remains  in  which  are  to  be  disintern 
and  removed  to  the  place  reserved  for  t 
Memorial  Hall,  &c.  No  doubt  there  will 
an  endeavor  not  to  outrage  the  public  feeliii 
in  this  unhallowed  and  revolting  sort  of  wor 
but  for  the  credit  of  our  Society  it  would  ha' 
been  far  better  to  have  sacrificed  pecuniai 
profit,  and  manifested  a  reverential  endurii 
regard  for  the  resting-place  of  our  anccsto 
remains." 


The  Mnelsfrom  as  it  is. — Nearly  midway 
London  Strait  a  huge  naked  rock,  which  raig 
fairly  be  called  an  island,  lifts  itself  above  t 
waters,  breasting  and  conflicting  current 
caused  by  the  wind  and  tides.  Between  tl  i 
rock  and  the  cape  on  Moskong  is  the  famoi 
Maelstrom,  which  fertilft  imaginations  ha) 
clothed  with  many  terrors. 
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,,  Its  geographical  position  is  such  as  to  ex- 
,ipose  it  to  fierce  tidal  currents,  and  when  these 
lire  assisted  by  high  westerly  winds  they  are, 
jjao  doubt,  terrific.    The  bottom  of  the  strait 
ijfl  strewn  with  immense  boulders,  which  are 
,iiO  arranged  as  to  give  the  current  a  spiral 
..notion,  directed  towards  the  isolated  rock 
iVom  the  northern  side,  which  is  much  in- 
[ireased  in  times  of  high  tides  and  storms, 
j.vhen  it  whirls  quite  around  the  island  rock. 

Then  it  is  that  it  becomes  really  difficult 
pibr  boats  and  vessels,  without  steam  power, 
5^0  keep  off  the  rocks  against  which  the  way- 
?  jvard  currents  would  dash  them, 
i ,  While  there  are  at  times  vast  and  powerful 
■ddies,  which  give  objects  floating  upon  them 
.;|,  fearful  spiral  motion,  there  is  nothing  like 
vortex  produced  by  a  subterranean  discharge 
fjf  the  water,  although  the  tumbling  and  boil- 
).fig  character  of  the  spiral  current  may  sub- 
tjierge  temporarily  objects  drifting  on  the 
(.|urface. 

t^j  No  doubt,  in  the  course  of  time  the  action 
f  the  water  has  tended  to  level  down  the  bed 
rf  rocks,  some  of  which,  we  may  presume, 
bowed  themselves  above  the  surface.  This 

.  lay  have  made  the  Maelstrom  much  more 
srrific  than  it  now  is,  and  better  justified  the 
ncient  fable. 

As  it  is,  in  ordinary  times  and  in  favorable 
,  reather,  the  fishermen  do  not  hesitate  to  seek 
;  jr  fares  throughout  these  waters,  which  to 
jjtrangers  are  suggestive  of  the  most  terrible 
,  I  angers. — A  Summer  in  Norway. 

"What  a  pity  that  the  want  of  obedience  on 
,  he  part  of  those  powerfully  called,  should 

revent  their  being  chosen  ;  yet  is  this  mourn- 
i;  ,jlly  and  conspicuously  the  case  ;  and  I  often 
,  sar  it  will  still  be  so,  because  I  see  the  hinder- 
■'[Dg  things  still  prevail,  and  many  are  over- 

ome  of  evil,  instead  of  overcoming  evil  with 

jod. 

The  cup  of  life  is  mingled  with  the  bitter, 
s  well  as  the  sweet.;  and  were  it  not  so,  we 
Lould  be  ready  to  forget  that  this  is  not  the 
lace  of  our  rest,  that  we  are  but  pilgrims  and 
:rangers  here  below,  and  ought  to  be  diligent 
1  seeking  another  and  a  better  country  of 
^  ninterrupted  bliss,  where  ]oj  unspeakable 
"  id  full  of  glory  is  the  eternal  portion  of  those 
-  |ho,  "having come  through  much  tribulation, 
'  ave  washed  their  garments  and  made  them 
"hite  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."    Oh  !  ani- 
lating  consideration.    Is  not  this  worth  a 
orld  of  trials  and  a  fight  of  afflictions  to 
btain  ? — Sarah  Lynes  Gruhb. 
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We  find  in  The  British  Friend  for  the  Eighth 
onth.  some  statistics  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
I  America,  which  represents  the  number  of 
embers  belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Liladelphia  as  about  3500.  We  do  not  know 
1  what  data  the  compiler  of  these  statistics 
unded  his  estimate,  but  he  has  certainly 
;en  misled  in  this  instance.  About  three 
iars  ago,  a  Friend  who  was  interested  in 
alistics,  made  a  careful  census  of  the  whole 
:  mber  of  members  and  of  the  school  children 
longing  to  each  Monthly  Meeting  in  Pliila- 
;lphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in  order  to  throw 
rht  upon  some  question  he  was  then  investi- 
iting.    The  sura  was  6183  ;  since  that  time 


this  may  have  been  reduced,  but  not  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

The  flow  of  population  from  one  section  of 
country  to  another,  and  the  causes  which  in- 
fluence it,  are  subjects  of  much  interest  to  a 
thoughtful  mind.  In  the  United  States,  the 
.Western  States  have  rapidly  increased  in 
population  at  the  expense  of  the  Eastern  ;  and 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  located  there 
have  been  augmented  in  proportion.  Thus 
some  parts  of  Ohio  were  largely  settled  by 
emigrants  from  North  Carolina,  and  at  times 
meetings  would  remove  almost  entirely. 

In  illustration  of  this  tendency,  a  writer  in 
the  Public  Ledger  of  this  city  has  compiled 
a  table  from  the  census  returns  of  1870,  by 
which  it  appears  that  independently  of  those 
from  foreign  countries,  there  were  then  living 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  232,215  natives 
of  other  States  of  the  Union  ;  but  that  those 
States  contained  663,619  native-born  Penn- 
sylvanians.  From  New  England  and  New 
York  she  had  received  more  than  she  had 
sent;  while  the  proportion  was  decidedly  re- 
versed in  the  West.  For  example,  Ohio  had 
received  a  surplus  of  more  than  130,000, 
Michigan  28,000,  Indiana  55,000,  Illinois,  96,- 
000,  Iowa  72,000,  and  Kansas  19,000  Penn- 
sylvanians. 

We  would  not  however  convey  the  impres- 
sion, that  the  decline  in  numbers  in  the  mem- 
bers of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  (with 
which  we  are  more  particularly  acquainted 
than  any  of  the  others)  is  to  be  attributed 
solely  or  even  chiefly  to  emigration  from  its 
limits.  It  has  doubtless  lost  much  in  this 
way;  but  the  severest  blow  it  ever  received 
was  the  separation  in  1827,  which  greatly  re- 
duced its  numbers  ;  in  some  places  leaving 
but  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  large  meet- 
ings. Perhaps  next  in  eff'ect'to  this  sad  ca- 
lamity, has  been  the  effort  to  maintain  the 
ancient  standard  of  its  discipline,  leading  to 
numerous  disownments  of  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  conform  to  its  restrictions: — 
especially  by  marriage  with  those  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Society.  The  number  of 
these  disownments  is  an  evidence  of  the  need 
of  a  more  widely  diffused  and  earnest  zeal  in 
the  support  of  our  doctrines  and  testimonies; 
for  want  of  which  many  become  little  more 
than  nominal  professors;  and  so  are  easily 
drawn  away,  by  the  varied  allurements  that 
are  presented  to  them,  into  liberties  incon- 
sistent with  their  profession. 

We  believe  thoughtful  Friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  Society,  have  seen  and  mourned  over 
this  tendency,  and  the  query  must  often  have 
arisen  in  their  mind,  "  What  remedy  can  be 
applied  to  this  evil?"  Some  may  think  it 
judicious  to  maintain  or  increase  the  number 
of  our  members,  by  so  relaxing  the  provisions 
of  the  discipline  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
lowered  tone  of  religious  feeling  that  prevails  ; 
and  to  open  the  door  for  admission  into  our 
fold  so  widely,  as  to  admit  as  members  any 
who  are  willing  occasionally  to  attend  our 
meetings,  whether  truly  convinced  of  our 
principles  or  not.  Yet  the  question  may  well 
be  put  to  such  as  advocate  this  course,  whether 
a  religious  society  can  properly  fulfil  its  mis- 
sion if  it  fails  to  hold  up  to  the  world  a  clear 
testimony  to  the  doctrines  it  professes,  and  to 
the  blessed  effects  of  those  doctrines  as  mani- 
fested in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers ?  Much  as  we  desire  to  see  our  principles 
spread  in  the  world,  because  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  mankind  ;  yet  we  do  not 


believe  that  the  real  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  church  will  be  promoted  by  measures 
which  tend  to  fill  up  its  ranks  with  merely 
nominal  members. 

Without  question,  the  primary  source  of 
availing  help  and  strength  is  in  the  Lord, 
alone.  If  the  church  prosper,  it  must  b^  from 
the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecy,  "  I,  the 
Lord,  do  keep  it;  I  will  water  it  every  mo- 
ment: lest  any  hurt  it,  I  will  keep  it  night 
and  day."  It  is  a  consolation  to  be  assured 
that  the  spread  of  His  kingdom  in  the  hearts 
of  men  is  still  dear  to  Him ;  and  therefore  that 
the  extension  of  His  gracious  visitations  will 
not  be  withheld  from  the  children  of  men. 
Yet  how  sad  would  it  be,  if  those  who,  from 
their  training  and  position  may  in  some  sense 
be  called  the  "children  of  the  kingdom," 
should  be  cast  out  for  refusing  to  obey  the 
invitations  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit ;  and  His 
table  should  be  filled  more  exclusively  from 
the  highways  and  hedges  of  the  world? 

We  greatly  desire  to  see  a  restoration  of 
primitive  Zealand  devotedness;  and  this  must 
come  through  individual  faithfulness,  watch- 
fulness and  humility.  The  honest  laborer  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard  is  sure  of  receiving  his 
wages.  Let  none,  then,  be  unduly  discour- 
aged by  the  signs  of  the  times,  but  with  steady 
perseverance  go  on  with  their  allotted  task  ; 
remembering  the  encouraging  promise,  "In 
due  season  ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

P"'0REiGN. — The  affairs  of  Turkey  are  still  in  an  un- 
settled condition.  Murad  V.  who  was  called  to  the 
throne  a  short  time  ago,  soon  manifested  his  unfitness 
for  such  a  high  trust,  being  found  weak  in  mind  and 
body.  The  ministers  and  high  functionaries  thereupon 
took  the  responsibility  of  removing  him,  and  have  de- 
clared his  younger  brother  Abul  Hamid  II.,  to  be  sul- 
tan in  his  stead.  The  deposition  of  Murad  caused  no 
excitement  or  disturbance  at  Constantinople.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Turkish  Ministers  are  the  ruling  power, 
there  being  no  restraint  upon  their  actions  but  that 
which  may  be  imposed  by  public  sentiment. 

The  proposed  mediation  between  Turkey  and  Servia 
has  been  so  far  without  results,  hostilities  being  kept 
up  as  heretofore.  The  Powers  notified  Prince  Milan 
of  their  acceptance  of  the  task  of  bringing  about  peace 
negotiations,  but  the  war  party  is  so  strong  in  Servia 
that  it  is  probable  the  attempt  will  be  frustrated  unless 
some  serious  disaster  produces  another  revulsion  of 
feeling.  The  Servian  army  has  been  largely  recruited 
by  volunteers  from  Russia.  A  subscription  for  a  loan 
to  Servia  was  opened  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the  31st  ult., 
and  a  dispatch  from  that  city  says  that  the  loan  is 
eagerly  taken  by  the  public.  The  Montenegrin  official 
newspaper  totally  rejects  the  idea  of  foreign  mediation, 
and  declares  that  Servia  and  Montenegro  will  not  aban- 
don the  conflict  until  the  Sclavonic  provinces  are  en- 
tirely freed  from  the  Turkish  yoke. 

The  London  Times  correspondent  at  Belgrade  tele- 
graphs that  on  the  first  inst.  a  terrible  battle  occurred 
at  Alexinatz,  in  which  the  Servians  suffered  a  serious 
defeat. 

The  Porte  being  disquieted  by  the  influx  of  Russian 
volunteers  into  Servia,  is  considering  the  advisability 
of  closing  the  Danube. 

In  Great  Britain  the  weather  has  been  unsettled  and 
unseasonably  cold.  There  has  also  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  rain  often  accompanied  by  violent  winds. 
Similar  reports  have  been  received  from  France,  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland. 

Great  depression  in  trade  and  manufactures  con- 
tinues and  many  failures  are  announced,  some  of  large 
establishments,  and  many  more  with  liabilities  ranging 
from  $20,000  to  $40,000. 

At  Dundee  one  of  the  largest  works  has  closed,  throw- 
ing nearly  two  thousand  people  out  of  employment. 

London,  9th  mo.  4th.— Consols  95  11-16.  U.  S.  five 
per  cents, 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  M.  Orleans,  %\d.  for 
middlings. 

The  Danish  government  has  made  an  appropriation 
for  further  explorations  in  Greenland.    A  competent 
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party  has  been  sent  to  explore  the  district  of  Julian- 
shaab  and  the  interior  eastward  from  that  point. 

At  last  accounts  the  insurrection  in  San  Domingo 
had  not  been  quelled.  The  port  of  Azua  had  pro- 
nounced for  Baez  and  was  declared  under  blockade  by 
the  government.  Puerto  Plata  and  Santiago  continued 
to  be  besieged  by  the  insurgents,  and  communication 
with  the  interior  was  interrupted. 

The  French  Court  of  Appeals  has  quashed  the  sen- 
tence of  fine  and  imprisonment  passed  by  the  correc- 
tional tribunal  on  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  Les  Droils 
de  L' Homme  for  libelling  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  now  1200  congregations  of 
professed  Christians  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  num- 
bering about  260,000  worshippers. 

The  Spanish  government  perseveres  in  its  efforts  to 
crush  the  insurrection  in  Cuba.  It  recently  obtained  a 
loan  for  this  special  purpose,  and  will  soon  embark  at 
Santander  and  Cadiz  a  large  military  expedition  to  the 
island. 

The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sedan  was  celebrated 
the  2d  inst.  throughout  Germany.  All  of  the  news- 
papers had  leading  articles  in  relation  to  the  event, 
almost  all  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  tone  of 
conciliation  toward  France. 

The  result  of  the  various  surveys  authorized  by  the 
United  States  of  a  route  for  a  ship  canal  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  the  conclusion  that  the 
one  through  Lake  Nicaragua  is  the  most  feasible.  Its 
construction  will  depend  on  the  concurrence  and  aid  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 
The  length  of  the  canal  would  be  61|  miles,  to  which 
must  be  added  63  miles  of  slack  water  navigation  on 
the  San  Juan  river  and  56  miles  across  the  lake,  mak- 
ing the  whole  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean  180|  miles. 
At  least  five  years  will  be  required  for  the  work,  and 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

United  States. — During  the  Eighth  month  the 
public  debt  was  reduced  $3,119,370.  The  amount  of 
coin  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  $62,- 
511,956,  and  the  currency  balance  $11,666,805. 

The  outstanding  fractional  currency  is  still  nomin- 
ally $31,355,311,  notwithstanding  the  issue  of  silver 
coin.  It  is  however  supposed  that  many  millions  of 
small  notes  have  been  destroyed  and  will  never  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
345,  and  in  New  York  610. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Eighth  month,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  record,  was  75.50  deg.,  the 
highest  during  the  month  was  95  deg.,  and  the  lowest 
55  deg.  The  amount  of  rain  for  the  month  1.21  inches. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer  months  of 
1876  is  stated  to  have  been  77.52  deg.  The  highest 
summer  mean  for  the  past  87  years  was  80.09  deg.  in 
1872 ;  the  lowest  was  66  deg.,  in  1816.  The  amount  of 
rain  in  the  three  summer  months  of  1875  was  15.98 
inches,  and  in  the  corresponding  months  this  year  only 
9.63  inches. 

The  Philadelphia  city  passenger  railroads  reported 
245}  miles  of  road  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with 
1,056  cars  and  6,087  horses.  The  receipts  from  passen- 
gers carried  were,  in  1875,  $5,631,316,  and  the  expenses 
$3,668,830,  leaving  $1,962,936  income  from  roads  cost- 
ing $8,318,471.  During  the  year  1875  ten  persons  were 
killed  and  thirty-four  injured  on  these  roads. 

A  number  of  disastrous  fires  were  reported  last  week 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  One  occurred  in  San 
Francisco  by  which  two  hundred  families  were  ren- 
dered homeless  and  property  burned  to  the  value  of 
$500,000. 

The  number  of  persons  who  paid  for  admission  to  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Piiilad('l|)hia  in  the  six 
days  ending  9th  month  2d,  was  259,339.  The  total  re- 
ceipts at  the  gates  up  to  that  date  were  $1,303,427. 

The  total  coinage  of  the  U.  S.  mints  for  the  Eighth 
month  was  $7,192,350,  of  which  $4,250,000  were  gold. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York  for 
the  past  week  was  as  follows:  (reneral  merchandise  im- 
porlp,  including  dry  goods,  $4,467,011  ;  produce  ex- 
ports, !f5,540,585,  specie  exports,  $347,400.  The  total 
imports  of  merchandise  this  year  were  $199,697,396, 
against  $244,447,020  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1875  and  S281, 814,056  in  1874.  The  total  exports  of 
produce  were  $174,251,212,  against  $166,812,642  in 
1875,  and  $197,829,492  in  1874. 

I%e  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  4th  inst.  ^eio  York. — American  gold,  109|. 
Superfine  flour,  $3.50  a  $4.25;  State  extra,  $4.40  a 
$4.70;  finer  brands,  $5  a  f8. 70.  No.  3  Chicago  spring 
wheal.  97  a  99  cts. ;  new  red  winter,  $1.16.  No.  2 
Chicago  oats,  44  cts. ;  white,  45  a  47  cts.  Rye,  75  a  80 
eta.  Yellow  corn,  58  a  69  cts. ;  mixed  corn,  55  a  56  cts. 


Philadelphia. — Uplands  and  New  Orleans  cotton,  12  a 
12^  cts.  Flour,  Ohio  extra,  $4.00  ;  finer  brands,  #4.50 
a  *8.25.  Red  wheat,  $1.15  a  $1.18  ;  amber  do.,  $1.18 
a  $1.20;  old  white,  $1.25.  Western  rye,  60  cts.  Yel- 
low corn,  55  a  57  cts.  Good  and  prime  oats,  44  a  48  cts. 
New  York  cheese,  9  a  10  cts.  ;  western,  8  a  9  cts.  Clover 
seed,  14  cts.  Timothy,  $1.75  per  bushel.  Beef  cattle 
were  in  better  demand  this  week,  but  prices  were  with- 
out material  change.  2,500  head  arrived  and  sold  at  5| 
a  6J  cts.  for  extra  Pennsylvania  and  western  steers  ;  4| 
a  5j  cts.  for  fair  to  good  do.,  and  4  a  4^  cts.  per  pound 
gross  for  common  as  to  quality.  Sheep  were  in  fair 
demand,  12,000  head  sold  at  Al  a  5|  cts.  per  gross  as  to 
quality.  Hogs  were  rather  lower,  3,000  head  sold  at 
$8.75  a  $9.25  per  100  pounds  net.  Chicago.— 'No.  2 
spring  wheat,  97^  cts. ;  No.  3  do.,  84  cts.  No.  2  corn, 
43J  cts.  Oats,  31J  cts.  Rye,  58^  cts.  Barley,  77  cts. 
Lard,  10  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  William  T.  Fawcett,  Ind.,  $2.10,  vol. 
50,  and  for  Isaac  Furnis  and  Philip  Johnson,  $2.10 
each,  vol.  50;  from  Benjamin  D.  Stratton,  Agent,  O  , 
$2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Edward  Y.  Cope,  Uriah  Price, 
Christiana  Kirk,  Hannah  Gilbert,  Joshua  Coppock, 
Joseph  Stratton,  and  John  F.  Stratton,  $2.10  each,  vol. 
50,  and  for  Charles  W.  Satterthwaite,  $2.10,  to  No.  19, 
vol.  51 ;  from  Edward  G.  Smedley,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50; 
from  Thomas  Wilbur,  N.  Y.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Mary 
H,  Pennell,  City,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  John  Carter, 
City,  $2,  vol.  50,  and  for  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans, 
Elizabeth  Thornton,  and  Rebecca  S.  Conard,  City, 
Charles  S.  Carter  and  Milton  Conard,  Pa.,  and  Benja- 
min K.  Hiatt,  Ind.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50,  and  for  Lydia 
Yearsley,  Pa.,  $2.10,  to  No.  40,  vol.  50;  from  Charles 
Walton,  City,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  William  H.  Brown, 
Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Mary  B.  Buffinton,  Mass., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  for  Eliza  Embree,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.50; 
from  Josiah  Fawcett,  0.,  for  Aaron  Stratton  and  Sirah 
L.  Stanley,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from  Joseph  Nicholson, 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Mary  Ann  Chambers,  Pa., 
$2  10,  vol.  50;  from  Stephen  Hobson,  Agent,  O.,  $2.10, 
vol.  50,  and  for  Daniel  M.  Mott,  Thomas  Bundy,  Caleb 
Engle,  James  Bowman,  Thomas  Hobson,  John  S. 
Fowler,  and  Edwin  Hollingsworth,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50; 
for  Ann  Lovett,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Thomas 
Twining,  N.  Y.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Zibedee  Nichol- 
son, N.  J..  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  William  Hicks,  City, 
$2,  vol.  50;  from  Josiah  Bicon,  City,  $2.05,  vol.  50; 
from  Jane  Ann  Passmore,  Pa.,  per  Thomas  M.  H  irvey, 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Benjamin  Sharpless,  Pa.,  $2.10, 
vol.  50  ;  from  Elizabeth  H.  Eddy,  Mass.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ; 
from  Valentine  Meader,  Mass.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for 
Pelatiah  Hussey,  Me.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Nathaniel 
Barton,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Samuel  W.  Stanley 
and  Benjamin  V.  Stanley,  lo.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50; 
from  Joseph  P.  Lupton,  lo.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Elizi 
L.  Thomas  and  Celina  T.  Pratt,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ; 
from  Ellen  Wain,  Gtn.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Asa 
Giirretson,  Agent,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Rachel 
Green,  Aaron  Frame,  Jesse  Bailey,  Jesse  Roberts, 
Robert  Plummer,  George  Tatum,  Catharine  Wilson, 
Joseph  H.  Branson,  Dempsey  Bundy,  John  Bundy, 
Jehu  Bailey,  Dr.  Ephraim  Williams,  Asenalh  Crew, 
Sarah  S.  Bundy,  Elizabeth  Bailey,  Joseph  W.  Doudna, 
Francis  Davis,  Elisha  Doudna,  John  S.  D.ivis,  William 
Stanton,  Esther  Sears,  Jonathan  T.  Scofield,  Birclay 
Smith,  John  Thomasson,  and  Matilda  Parker,  O., 
Walter  Edgerton,  Ind.,  and  Samuel  French,  P^i.,  $2.10 
each,  vol.  50,  and  for  Benjamin  Smith,  lo.,  $2.10,  to 
No.  27,  vol.  50;  from  Job  McCarty,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50, 
and  for  John  S.  Brown,  Abel  McCarty,  George  Schill, 
John  P.  McCarty,  and  Joseph  McCarty,  $2.10  each, 
vol.  50,  for  Je.sse  McCarty,  $2.10,  to  No.  12,  vol.  51,  and 
for  Reuben  Battin,  $2.10,  to  No.  10,  vol.  51;  from 
William  Hill,  Me.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Trumin 
Forsythe,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Mary  Ann  Haine.s 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.50;  from  Freelove  Owen  and  Earl 
Hallock,  N.  Y.,  per  John  Maule,  $2.10  each,  vol. 
50;  from  Parvin  Smith,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for 
George  G.  Penrose,  $2.10,  vol.50;  from  E.  S.  Field, 
City,  $2,  lo  No.  9,  vol.  51 ;  from  Sarah  Ann  Cox,  N.  J., 
$2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  James  J.  Lord,  N.  J.,  per  Carleton 
P.  Stokes,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  George  Sharpless,  Agent, 
Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  George  W.  Cooper,  Isaac 
Good,  and  Robert  \V.  Lewis,  .f2.I0  each,  vol.  50  ;  from 
M.  B.  Young,  lo.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Jo.seph  B.  Tav- 
lor.  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol  50  ;  from  Anna  R.  Fiske,  N.  S  , 
$2.10,  vol.  50,  from  Eliz  ibeth  J.  Richards,  Gtn.  $2.10, 
vol.50;  from  Jesse  Ilaiiie.s,  Pa.,  $2. 10,  vol.  50;  from 
John  Trimble,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Harvey 
Thomas,  Caleb  E.  Thomas,  Caleb  Webster,  Nathan 
Pennell,  Rebecca  Larkin  and  John  Hill,  $2.10  each, 
vol.  50 ;  from  N.  Newlin  Stokes,  M.  D.,  N.  J.,  per 


Joseph  Walton,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  George  G.  W 
Hams,  Gtn.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Jno.  M.  Siunde 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  David  Darnell,  N.  J.,  $2.1 
vol.  50;  from  Richard  Elias  Ely,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  5 
from  Rebecca  Kaighn,  Jr.,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  frc 
E.  W.  South,  M.  D.,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  M.  ] 
(yhild,  Del.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Benjimin  Hayes,  P 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Joseph  E.  Troth,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  v. 
50  ;  from  Mary  A.  Smith,  Mass.,  $2.10,  to  No.  28,  vol.  f 
from  Ashton  Richardson,  Del.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  frc 
Edward  Michener,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.50;  from  Mary 
Branson,  City,  $2.05,  vol.  50 ;  from  Jacob  Parvin,  P 
$2.10,  to  No.  8,  vol.  51;  from  Samuel  Chadbourne,  N.' 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Richard  P.  Gibbons,  Del.,  $2.1 
vol.  50;  from  Simuel  R.  Wilkins  and  Joshu  i  B.  W 
kins,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  William  P.  Smedh 
Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.50;  from  James  Lee,  Jr.,  Pa.,  $2.1 
vol.  50 ;  from  Stephen  H.  Foster,  III.,  $2.10,  vol.  5 
from  Lloyd  Miffln,  Gtn.,  $2.10,  vol.  50. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will  i 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS.  j 
These  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  three  Month! 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  this  city,  will  re-open  i 
Second-day,  Ninth  mo.  4th,  1876.    The  Boys'  Scho.  , 
on  Cherry  St.,  above  Eighth  St.,  is  under  the  care 
Zebedee  Haines,  as  Principal.    The  Girls'  School,  i  ' 
Seventh  St.,  below  Race  St.,  is  under  the  care  | 
Margaret  Lightfoot.     There  are  also  two  Primal  , 
Schools  for  the  instruction  of  those  children  who  a 
too  young  to  attend  the  higher  schools ;  one  of  which 
held  in  the  Meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  a: 
Noble  streets,  taught  by  Deborah  Brooks,  the  other 
the  Boys'  School  building  on  Cherry  street,  under  t 
care  of  Susanna  House. 

The  attention  of  Friends  residing  in  this  city  and 
neighborhood  is  particularly  invited  to  the.se  schoo 
The  terms  are  moderate,  and  F'riends  belonging 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  sending  children  to  tht 
schools,  (also  members)  who  may  find  the  charf 
burdensome,  can  be  fully  relieved.  In  the  princif 
schools  opportunities  are  afforded  of  obtaining  a  libei 
education  in  useful  branches  of  Study,  and  in  the  Lat 
and  Greek  languages.  Facilities  for  illustration  a 
aflforded  by  a  valuable  collection  of  philosophical  ai 
chemical  apparatus,  minerals,  and  Auzoux's  models 
parts  of  the  human  system,  &i.  French  is  also  taug 
in  the  Girls'  School.  In  the  primary  schools  the  ch 
dren  are  well  grounded  in  studies  of  a  more  elementa 
character. 

It  is  desirable  that  applications  for  admission  of  ch 
dren  should  be  made  early,  and  that  parents  returni 
children  to  the  schools  should  send  them  at  the  begi 
ning  of  the  terra. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  upon  applii 
tion  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee, 

James  Smedley,  No.  415  Market  street 


MALVERN  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
Will  re-open  on  2nd  day,  the  lltli  of  9th  moni 
1876.  Address, 

Jane  M.  Eldridge,  Paoli,  Pa. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  C0L0RE| 
PERSONS. 

Teachers  are  wanted  for  these  Schools,  to  be  opent 
about  the  first  of  Tenth  month.    Apply  to 
Elton  B.  Giffbrd,  719  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 
■    Richard  J.  Allen,  833  North  Seventh  St.| 
Ephraim  Smith,  1110  Pine  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  WoRijj 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  mayl 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board^ 
Man.agers. 

Died,  on  the  lOlh  of  8th  month,  1876,  at  his  re 
dence,  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  John  Scott,  in  t[ 
48th  year  of  his  age.  He  said  near  his  close,  "  All] 
peace." 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  28lh  nit.,  at  her  residei 

in  this  city,  Julianna  Randolph,  in  the  82d  year) 
her  age,  a  member  of  Western  District  Monthly  M« 
ing. 

''''wiLLl'AArHTFlLErPI^^^^ 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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ftnakers  and  Quakerism. 

■  '  (Continued  from  page  26.) 

llThe  immense  revival  of  discipline  which 
i{ok  place  in  1770  assumed  the  same  negative 
iSid  restrictive  character,  and  Friends  inci'eas- 
■jgly  isolated  themselves  from  the  world  they 
t,d  at  first  gone  forth  so  bravely  to  subdue, 
j'jie  powerful  action  which  still  remained  to 
.(^akerism  was  carried  out  by  isolated  in- 
>(<riduals,  and  no  longer  by  the  Society  at 
*ge. 

15 fin  Ireland,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
:^fntQry,  and  thirty  years  later  in  America, 
■^tensive  secessions  took  place  on  doctrinal 
[pounds,  the  undue  stress  laid  on  the  inner 
irht,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  atoning 
■Mjrk  of  Christ,  leading  to  Unitarian  tenden- 
and  a  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
,^riptures.  Modern  Friends  while  holding 
•f  strongly  as  ever  the  old  mighty  truth,  "  I 
ttllieve  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  give  a  far  more 
-fominent  place  to  the  atonement  in  their 
%ching.* 

.It  is  to  both  the  merits  and  defects  of 

hakerism  that  we  must  attribute  its  steady 
atcline  in  numbers.   On  the  one  hand  its  high 

sindard  of  practice,  its  strict  discipline,  the 
Ct^ady  protest  it  has  maintained  against  war, 
Jtdne  luxury,  &c.,  led  to  many  defections  and 

csownments.  On  the  other,  its  rigid  unas- 
'fnilative  character,  its  vexatious  restrictions, 
marriage  limitations,  its  public  worship. 

(ly  adapted  for  the  rixcoi,  but  which  takes 
ifii  count  of  the  weak  and  the  ignorant,  the 

isence  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  want  of 

f  established  ministry  for  religious  teaching, 
Aye  all  contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  So- 

(;ty  in  numerical  strength.f    At  the  end  of 

:  *  Those  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  early 
r  rubers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  know,  that  they 

itDtain  frequent  and  full  declarations  of  their  faith  in 
I:  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer.] 

"i"  These  causes,  so  far  a.9  they  are  correctly  assigned, 
E  -ted  almost  from  the  first  rise  of  the  Society;  and 
t  refore,  by  Ihemsdveg,  do  not  furnish  an  adequate  ex- 

-f.nation  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  members 

.Cwhich  the  writer  speaks — yet  they  doubtless  had  con- 
serable  effect,  in  connection  with  a  decline  of  zeal  and 
t  increa.se  of  worldly  prosperity,  and  that  self-indul- 
>  ice  which  naturally  follows.  The  Quakerism  of  the 
1  h  century  was  not  more  rigid  in  its  character  than 
t  t  of  the  17th;  but  its  professors  as  a  body  (though 

.  '  h  many  noble  exceptions)  were  more  worldly-mind- 
'  and  less  earnest  in  the  work  of  religion  ;  and  hence 
Society  was  in  measure  shorn  of  its  strength  ;  and 
ny  wandered  from  its  fold,  who  were  unwilling  to 
I  'mil  to  the  reetrainta  imposed  on  their  inclinations.] 


the  seventeenth  century,  if  we  are  to  trust  to 
the  anonymous  and  hostile  author  of  "The 
Snake  in  the  G-rass,"  a  pamphlet  directed 
against  the  Friends,  the  Society  numbered  in 
England  alone  one  hundred  thousand.  In 
Dalrymple's  "Memoirs"  they  are  stated  at 
half  that  number;  but  as  he  quotes  from  re- 
turns furnished  to  William  III.  by  parties 
wishing  to  magnify  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tional church  and  to  underrate  the  number  of 
dissenters,  this  is  probably  an  understate- 
ment. It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the 
statistics  which  enable  us  to  strike  the  balance 
between  the  two;  but  estimating  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  at  eight  millions 
and  a  half,  we  may  approximately  conclude 
that  one  person  in  one  hundred  and  thirty 
professed  with  the  Friends  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  the  present 
day,  whilst  the  population  has  nearly  quad- 
rupled, the  Society  of  Friends  numbers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  only  twenty-six  thousand,* 
or  about  one  person  in  twelve  hundred. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  withdrawal  of 
vexatious  restrictions  and  archaic  narrowness, 
which  marks  the  Quakerism  of  the  present 
day,  and  its  greater  assimilation  to  modern 
life,  will  prove  sufficient  to  prevent  a  yet 
further  decline,  tliough  we  do  not  contem- 
plate the  extinction  of  Quakerism  till  the 
Christian  Church  has  absorbed  into  herself 
the  distinctive  truths  to  which  it  has  borne 
such  noble  witness. 

By  its  very  rejection  of  all  outward  forms, 
and  its  realization  in  individuals  of  the  deep- 
est and  most  spiritual  type  of  Christianity,  it 
stands  as  an  eternal  witness  to  the  spiritu- 
ality of  Christ's  r^'ligion,  and  the  catholic 
operations  of  God's  Spirit,  a  truth  emphasized 
by  the  very  isolation  in  which  it  is  held,  an 
eternal  protest  against  the  sacramentarian- 
ism — 

Which  would  confine  the  Interminable, 

And  tie  him  to  his  own  prescript, 

Who  made  his  laws  to  bind  us,  not  himself. 

But  if  as  a  system  on  which  to  found  a 
divine  society  Quakerism  is  defective,  we 
doubt  whether  as  a  school  for  the  energetic 
yet  disciplined  development  of  the  individual 
character  it  is  not  unrivalled  ;  and  to  this  we 
attribute  its  being  on  so  many  points  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Christian  Church.  In  its  abso- 
lute recognition  of  the  sacrcdness  of  individual 
responsibility,  every  man  and  woman  being 
the  possible  mouthpiece  of  the  Divinity,  in 
the  facilities  it  offers  for  the  superiorites  legi- 
times coming  to  the  front,  the  whole  body 
being  bound  to  assist  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
dividual's gift,  in  the  silence  and  subjection  it 
enjoins  to  the  divine  voice,  above  all  in  its  in- 
tense recognition  of  a  great  spiritual  force — 
call  it  by  what  name  you  will — which  a  man 
can  lay  hold  of  by  faith  and  make  his  own, 
Quakerism  stands  alone  and  unrivalled.  The 
inner  light  the  Quaker  believes  in  is  an  inex- 


haustible source  of  force,  like  the  sun  without. 
He  does  not  expect  to  work  uncalled-for  mira- 
cles by  it;  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  its 
action  any  more  than  in  the  forces  of  nature; 
it  only  works  in  the  line  of  the  divine  will, 
but  in  the  line  of  that  will  it  is  practically 
omnipotent.  As  an  engineer  takes  hold  of 
some  natural  force,  and  by  obeying  its  laws 
makes  it  his  own,  and  drives  his  engine  right 
through  the  granite  bases  of  an  Alp,  so  by 
obeying  the  divine  Spirit  we  gain  a  super- 
natural power  before  which  all  obstacles  must 
disappear.    In  Emerson's  noble  words — 

So  nigh  to  grandeur  is  our  dust, 

Sa  nigh  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers  low,  "  Thou  must," 

The  soul  replies,  "  I  can." 

As  St.  Theresa  said  when  she  set  to  work  to 
found  a  much-needed  house  of  mercy  with 
only  three  halfpence  in  her  pocket,  "Theresa 
and  three  halfpence  can  do  nothing  ;  but  God 
and  three  halfpence  can  do  all  things."  In 
this  practical  recognition  of  a  great  ever- 
present  spiritual  force,  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  has  not  Quakerism  still  got  much  to 
teach  the  Church  at  large,  and,  once  learnt, 
might  not  a  new  era  dawn  on  Christianity? 

We  have  now  to  trace  out  what  Quakerism 
through  its  belief  in  an  indwelling  Spirit,* 
which  is  both  light  and  force,  has  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  in  the  witness  it  has  borne 
to  unacknowledged  truths,  as  in  the  practical 
reforms  it  has  effected. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  unswerving 
witness  that  Quakerism  has  borne  against 
war  in  the  name  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  this  alone 
it  has  shown  itself  some  centuries  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Church.  Chan- 
ning  used  to  say  that  if  we  would  only  dress 
our  soldiers  in  butchers'  blouses,  the  eyes  of 
mankind  would  at  once  be  opened  to  the  true 
nature  of  "  glorious  war."  But  even  without 
the  help  of  the  butcher's  blouse,  the  Quaker's 
mild  glance  has  been  able  to  pierce  through 
the  scarlet  and  white  and  gold  trappings  of 
military  glory,  and  see  the  foul  blood-smeared 
idol  beneath. 

We  do  not  mean  to  inflict  upon  our  readers 
any  trito  declamations  against  war,  or  indulge 
in  the  usual  calculations  of  how  many  pipes 
of  human  blood  have  been  wasted,  or  how 
many  thousand  lives  are  destroyed  per  page 
in  an  ordinary  history.  But  it  may  be  worth 
while  briefly  to  inquire  how  far  there  is  a  law 
of  evolution  in  human  affairs  which  seems  to 
point  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  war,  and 
how  far,  therefore,  the  world  is  destined  to 
come  round  to  the  Quakers,  and  not  the 
Quakers  to  the  world. 


*  This  is  probably  an  over  estimate. 


*  "  The  Light  of  Christ  within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's 
salvation,  is  their  fundamental  principle,  which  is  as 
the  cornerstone  of  their  fabric;  and  to  speak  eminently 
and  properly,  their  characteristic  or  main  distinguish- 
ing point  or  principle." — Penn.  A  recent  authority, 
S.  Tuke,  represents  the  views  of  the  early  Quakers  on 
the  Spirit  as  "the  foundation  of  what  is  called  Quaker- 
ism."—" Life  of  Whitehead." 
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Going  back  to  the  rise  of  modern  Europe, 
to  the  period  which  we  emphatically  name  the 
Dark  Ages,  we  find  society,  in  the  disruption 
of  the  ancient  civilizations  and  the  infancy 
of  the  new,  gradually  reforming  itself  on  the 
only  available  basis  of  physical  force,  being 
built  lip  of  military  units,  the  sum  of  which 
constituted  the  feudal  system.  "  Because," 
says  M.  Guizot,  "the  system  of  judicial  guar- 
antees was  vicious  and  powerless,  because  no 
one  had  faith  therein,  in  one  word,  in  default 
of  anything  better,  men  did  themselves  justice  ; 
they  protected  themselves."  "  Private  war- 
fare and  judicial  combat  became  established 
institutions  regulated  according  to  fixed  prin- 
ciples, and  with  more  minutely  determined 
forms  than  the  pacific  process."  In  the  practi 
cal  absence  of  legal  and  judicial  institutions 
men  at  that  period  were  obliged  to  have  re 
course  to  Lynch  law. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Coal  and  Coal  Mines. 

BY  EDWIN  BATTLEY. 

Everybody  knows  that  coal  is  black  and 
heavy  ;  that  it  is  dug  out  of  a  mine,  and  that 
it  is  a  very  useful  article  to  have  in  the  house 
during  the  winter  months  ;  but  as  to  its  origin, 
what  it  really  is,  how  long  it  takes  to  grow 
or  form,  where  it  comes  from,  or  how  long 
the  supply  will  last,  are  questions  left  by  the 
many,  for  the  few  to  consider. 

Eedfern  speaks  scientifically  when  he  says 
"coal  is  a  compressed  and  chemically  altered 
vegetable  matter,  associated  with  more  or  less 
earthy  substance."  Fownes  says  "coal  is 
looked  upon  as  a  product  of  decomposed  or- 
ganic matter,  especially  vegetable  matter, 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  water 
and  air  are  almost  excluded."  In  other  words, 
coal  is  the  remains  of  old  forests,  which  have 
been  subjected  to  an  enormous  pressure  for 
thousands  of  years,  or  perhaps  for  ages.  Coal 
has  been  proved  by  the  microscope  to  be  of 
vegetable  origin  ;  very  thin  layers  of  coal  have 
been  examined  by  Dr.  Aitkin,  of  Glasgow,  and 
several  others,  and  in  every  portion  so  ex- 
amined, they  found  traces  of  vegetable  cells, 
or  structures,  showing  its  plant  origin.  Even 
in  the  most  altered  coal  this  could  be  ascer- 
tained, and  leaves  of  trees  and  portions  of 
branches  were  plainly  visible  under  a  similar 
examination.  Three  principal  varieties  of  coal 
are  met  with.  Anthracite  or  Glance  coal  ; 
Lignite  or  Brown  coal;  and  Black  or  Bitu- 
minous coal,  or  rather  a  soft  coal  producing 
more  smoke  and  gas  than  coal  in  ordinary 
use. 

How  long  docs  it  take  to  form  coal?  is  a 
question  not  so  easily  answered.  You  may 
remember  that  Pollock  speaks  of  "  v^uestions 
put  in  much  simplicity,  but  ill  to  solve,"  and 
this  is  one  of  those.  Nature  works  slowly; 
vast  portions  of  land  may  be  covered  by  the 
sea,  or  bo  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  mighty 
monarchies  may  be  overthrown,  whole  gener- 
ations of  men  may  disappear  from  the  scene; 
but  all  this  time,  silently  down  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  a  change  is  taking  place,  and  the 
Great  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  in  His  own  time 
and  way,  is  ])re])aring  to  meet  the  wants  and 
necessities  oi'  niaii  in  ages  far  remote.  Ilo- 
movc  the  earth's  crust,  dig  a  little  deep,  and 
we  shall  find  that  fuel  of  another  kind  from 
that  used  by  a  former  race  of  beings,  has  been 
provided,  and  that  the  unconsutned  timber  of 
another  ago  is  still  in  existence,  in  another 
form  'tis  true,  discolored  it  may  bo,  but  in  its 


present  state  more  condensed,  producingmore 
heat,  occupying  less  space,  and  more  adapted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  men  now 
living,  than  when  it  stood  erect  in  some  prim- 
eval forest.  Nothing  is  wasted  in  Nature's 
great  laboratory,  for  the  fuel  not  wanted  by 
one  generation  is  wonderfully  preserved  in 
God's  great  storehouse  for  the  use  of  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 

The  use  of  coal  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  although  we 
read  of  coals  in  the  Bible  on  several  occasions 
as  having  been  used,  we  are  to  understand 
charcoal  as  meant  and  not  coals.  "We  are  not 
told  that  coals  were  ever  known  to  the  Jews. 
Of  late  years  mineral  coal  has  been  found  in 
Mount  Lebanon,  eight  hours  from  Beirut. 
Coal  appears  to  have  been  discovered  at  New- 
castle, England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  not  many  years  after  was 
complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  and  Parliament 
petitioned  King  Edward  the  Third  to  pro- 
hibit its  use.  A  proclamation  was  soon  issued 
to  that  effect,  but,  as  wood  was  very  dear,  the 
use  of  coal  became  general,  in  spite  of  the 
proclamation  and  the  Parliament,  and  if  there 
has  been  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
has  contributed  to  make  England  what  she 
is,  it  must  surely  have  been  the  discovery  of 
those  wonderful  coal  mines  which,  some  few 
years  since,  appeared  to  have  been  almost  in- 
exhaustible. 

Twent}'  years  ago,  30,000  tons  of  coal  were 
consumed  in  Manchester  and  its  suburbs,  per 
day,  to  furnish  steam  power  ;  3,000  tons  per 
day  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt; 
transatlantic  steamers  then  took  70 '000  tons 
per  year  ;  gas  works  10,00i)  tons  per  year  ;  and 
it  is  recorded  by  M.  de  Carnal,  one  of  the 
greatest  owners  of  coal  mines  in  Prussia,  that 
the  quantity  of  "coal  mined  in  1857,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  amounted  to  125,000,000  of 
tons,  a  mass  which,  piltd  up  six  feet  high, 
would  cover  a  geographical  square  mile,  and 
that  it  amounted  in  value  to  £37,000,000  sterl- 
ing, a  sum  far  beyond  that  realized  by  the 
digging  of  the  precious  metals."  Where  coal 
is  now  found,  and  how  much  was  found  in 
1873,  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  follow- 
ing table  of  statistics,  compiled  by  a  New 
York  firm  engaged  in  the  coal  ti-ade : 


Great  Britain, 

United  States, 

Prussia, 

France, 

Belgium,  . 

Austria, 

Australia,  . 

Nova  Scotia, 

Spain, 

India, 

Russia, 

Other  countries, 


Tons. 
123.400,000 
50,000,000 
2-4,000,000 
15,000,000 
14,000,000 
7,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
550,000 
250,000 
2,000,000 


Total,         .       .       .  238,800,000 

These  figures  represent  pretty  nearly  the 
coal  production  of  the  world  for  1873,  and  if 
wo  bear  in  mind  that  Great  Britain  consumed, 
in  1871,  no  less  than  105,000,000  tons,  chiefly 
on  account  of  her  industrial  establishments, 
we  are  somewhat  prepared  to  answer  the  next 
question. 

llow  long  will  the  supply  last?  This  we 
confess  is  a  problem  not  solved  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In  1859  it  was 
affirmed  that  "Bnijland  could  furnish  coal 


enough  for  all  Europe  for  4,000  years; 
from  a  pamphlet  lately  issued,  and  from  wt 
the  above  statistics  were  taken,  we  le 
"that  the  question  of  coal  supply  in  Bngli 
has  for  a  long  time  engaged  the  earnest  att 
tion  of  the  government,  and  the  Comr 
sioners  appointed  by  the  Crown  have,  al 
five  years  of  investigation,  at  great  expei 
reported  that  the  amount  of  coal  in  Gr 
Britain  to  the  depth  of  4,000  feet  is  o 
enough  to  last  from  200  to  300  years,  an- 
the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  consut 
tion  of  coal  be  continued,  the  supply  will 
much  sooner  exhausted."  At  a  depth  of  4.( 
feet  it  would  seem  to  be  an  unheard-of  th 
to  pursue  mining  operations.  "At  Rosebrid 
the  deepest  shaft  in  England,  2  376  feet, 
temperatui'e  is  92  degrees.  At  2,690  feet 
temperature  reaches  blood  heat  (98),  in  wh 
continuous  exertion  is  impossible,  The  p 
pie  of  England  begin  to  see  that  in  order 
make  their  supply  keep  pace  with  the  ev 
increasing  demand,  they  must  economize 
use.  It  has  even  been  proposed  in  Pari 
ment  to  prohibit  its  exportation,  which  n 
amounts  to  about  14,000,000  tons  per  annur 
The  London  Engineer,  a  reliable  paper,  said' 
1865:  "  If  ever  we  ai'e  dependent  on  Amer 
for  coal  it  would  require  about  1,200  colli 
of  the  size  of  the  Great  Eastern,  to  maints 
our  present  supplies."  This  seems  to  indicijj 
from  what  quarter  of  the  world  England  (j- 
pects  coal  to  come  from.  J.  Lothian  Bell 
peared  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
request,  and  proved  by  carefully  prepai 
statistics  that  the  iron  manufactories  C( 
sumed  one-third  (or  40,000,000  tons  of  co 
of  the  entire  product  of  Great  Britain,  a 
nothing  but  a  more  ample  supply  of  coal  c 
relieve  the  country.  "  European  competitio 
said  he,  "  will  not  seriously  affect  the  Engli 
market,  as  the  resources  of  the  countries  n( 
at  hand  are  not  great  enough  to  be  taken -it 
consideration  ;  but  America  has  enough  ct 
for  all  the  world."  Want  of  space  forbids  c 
saying  anything  about  the  white  coal  fou 
in  Australia,  or  the  immense  bogs  of  p(tl 
found  in  Ireland,  Wales  and  some  parts  f 
England,  largo  quantities  of  which  are  ud 
for  fuel  as  a  substitute  for  coal.  It  would 
singular  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that  Amerii 
should  supply  England  and  literally  "  caifc 
coals  to  Newcastle." — New  York  Observer,  i 


[The  following  letter  and  extract  is  fron 
subscriber  in  Ireland.] 

To  THE  Editor  op  "The  Friend:' 

I  offer  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  if ! 
proved  of,  the  enclosed,  which  I  have  copil 
with  the  remarks  thereon,  from  a  part  of 
diary  in  my  hands  and  which  has  never  b 
published, — the  munusci'ipt  has  come  into 
hands  from  some  of  my  ancestor.'^. 

We  continue  to  read  the  "Philadelp 
Friend"  with  much  interest,  and  value 
greatly. 

Extract  from  the  diary  of  Septimus  Moxa! 
Clonmel,  who  departed  this  life  at  the  hoi 
of  our  frieTid  Robert  Dudley,  in  Clonmel,  1 
lOlh  day  of  the  3d  month,  1775,  after  a  sh< 
illness,  aged  26  years. 

"2nd  month  19ih,  1775. — Our  afteri.o 
meeting  I  desire  to  remember  with  huml 
gratitude  and  thankfulness,  for  the  mcrci 
regard  and  sheddings  forth  of  that  Divi 
bread,  and  consoling,  tendering,  endeari 
love,  that  unites  the  whole  body  in  joint  f 


I 


iwship  and  oneness.  Oh !  that  we  may  more 
:|id  more  press  after  it,  is  the  desire  of  my 
iinrit  at  this  time.    Oh!  the  solemnity  that 
:i  j  e  were  favored  with.  I  thought  I  was  thank- 
liul  that  there  was  a  number  present  who  were 
ciiiabled,  through  divine  mercy,  to  worship 
rae  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  such  I 
j  iin  persuaded  He  is  now  seeking  as  well  as 
jTprmerly.    Glory  to  His  ever-living,  ever- 
.orthy,  powerful  and  great  Name,  there  is  a 
;[  ijmnant  still  preserved  in  this  place  who  can, 
r  His  power  and  might,  worship  Him  in  holy 
lence.    Oh!  that  I  may  never  forget  these 
:  lessed  seasons  of  Divine  favor  and  regard, 
i  I  remember  I  thought  much  of  heaven  and 
F  the  silence  that  was  there  for  the  space  of 
;ilf  an  hour.  Yes,  there  was  silence  in  heaven 
•V  the  space  of  half  an  hour;  and  I  cannot 
;  It  admire  that  this  matter  should  come  so 
•  u'licularly  before  me,  and  with  so  much 
veetness  and  joy  as  I  cannot  expi'ess.    I  re- 
jember  also,  my  solemn  and  final  change  was 
articularly  brought  before  the  view  of  my 
fdind  with  such  uncommon  resignation,  peace 
;  id  sweetness,  which  greatly  tended  to  bow 
V  mind  in  contrition  of  heart  before  the 
ord,  the  great  object  of  all  our  worship.  O 
-  lay  we  wait  upon  Him,  it  is  He  who  doth 
.1  our  works  in  us  and  for  us,  through  His 
iessed  Son  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  to  whom 
e  glory,  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  ever- 
lore!  for  He  is  all  worthy  with  the  Lamb 
iimaculate.    Amen!  Amen!" 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  a  few  days 
fter  the  date  of  this  memorandum,  the  last 
1  the  diary,  this  dear  young  man  was  seized 
ith  the  illness  which  terminated  his  life.  It 
pp  ^ars  that  in  this  season  of  peculiar  favor 
,'hich  he  so  feelingly  describes,  that  he  not 
nly  had  a  view  of  his  final  change,  but  that 
is  purified  spirit,  about  to  be  freed  from  the 
lackles  of  mortality,  was  permitted  a  fore- 
.  [iste  of  the  fulness  of  joy  which  so  nearly 
waited  him. 
'•  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  up- 
zht,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 


,  JVew  Jersey's  Products  and  JRf.sources.  — In 
ae  Address  made  by  Abraham  Browning 
efore  the  Centennial  Commission  on  the  24th 
It.,  he  gave  some  statistical  information  re- 
pecting  New  Jersey  which  is  interesting, 
[e  says : 

"The  wealth  of  New  Jersej''  is  shown  by 
.16  fact  that  in  1765  the  entire  land,  irapi'ove- 

■  lents  and  personal  property  were  assessed  at 
15,000,000,  or  $150  to  each  individual,  while 
1  1870  the  value  was  assessed  at  $941,000,- 
lOO,  or  $833  to  each  individual. 
"The  soil  of  New  Jersey  has  always  been 
epreciated,  but  according  to  the  census  of 

.  i870,  Jersey  is  the  most  fertile  of  them  all. 
ihe  had  2,30 "(,000  acres  under  cultivation, 
early  one-half    The  value  of  her  products 

:  -as  $43,000,000,  averaging  $14.30  per  acre, 
lore  than  twice  the  average.  Massachusetts, 
le  next  highest  on  the  list,  with  2,700,000 
■res,  produced  $32,000,000,  with  an  average 
t  311.80  per  acre." 

By  reference  to  Appleton's  American  Cyclo- 
edia,  it  appears  that  more  than  half  of  all 
ic  cranberries  produced  in  the  United  States 
re  grown  in  New  Jersey.  In  1873  it  was 
iported  that  7,000  acres  of  cultivated  and 
|0,000  of  wild  land  were  devoted  to  the  culture 
If  cranberries  ;  and  that  the  crop  amounted 
p  about  125,000  bushels,  worth  from  $2.50  to 
12.75  per  bushel. 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

At  the  eventful  period  in  which  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  raised  up,  two  defective  modes 
of  belief  were  prevalent  among  the  professors 
of  Christianity.  The  one,  that  Christ  had 
purchased  eternal  redemption  for  all  those 
who  had  been  foreordained  thereto  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  who  therefore 
could  not  be  lost.  The  other  that  all  who  by 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  or  through  the 
teaching  of  others,  obtained  a  belief  in  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  of  man,  in  his  atonement  for 
sin,  and  his  mediatorial  offices  as  revealed  in 
the  sacred  page,  if  they  freely  confessed  that 
belief,  would  be  accepted  by  the  Father  for 
his  Son's  sake.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  heart,  leading  to  unfeigned  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life,  throiigh  his  transform- 
ing power  and  washings  of  regeneration,  ap- 
peared to  be  little  understood  or  regarded. 
The  assistance  of  the  Spirit  was  freely  ac- 
knowledged as  being  necessary,  but  his  influ- 
ence was  supposed  to  be  imparted  through  the 
Scriptures,  the  church,  or  the  "  means  of 
grace"  appointed  by  the  latter. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  brought  conspicuously  into 
notice  by  George  Fox  and  his  faithful  co- 
adjutors, was  that  a  measure  or  manifestation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given-to  every  man ;  its 
immediate  operation  on  the  mind  of  every 
rational  being,  enlightening  him  to  discern 
between  right  and  wrong,  teaching  and  en 
abling  him  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  his  Creator  concerning  him.  They  taught 
in  simple  but  emphatic  language  that  obedi- 
ence to  this  measure  of  Divine  Grace,  or  Light 
of  Christ,  mercifully  bestowed  on  all,  was 
directly  and  inseparably  connected  with  the 
present  and  eternal  welfare  of  every  respon- 
sible being.  That  it  was  it,  and  it  alone  that 
could  enable  any  one,  whatever  his  intel- 
lectual power  or  his  acquired  knowledge,  to 
work  out  his  soul's  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

Acting  and  speaking  under  the  inspiration 
of  this  unspeakable  gift  themselves,  their  gra- 
cious Master  enabled  them  to  reach  it  as  a 
witness  in  others,  even  where  it  o'ten  had 
been  pressed  down  as  a  cart  under  sheaves — 
convicting  of  sin,  pleading  for  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life,  and  to  allow  it  to  rise  into 
dominion  over  the  corrupt  propensities  and 
frailties  of  the  natural  man.  Not  only  did 
they  teach  that  "  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life 
in  Christ  Jesus"  was  the  efficient  means  of 
setting  the  soul  "  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death,"  but  that  obedience  to  its  requirements 
was  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  that  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  Jes'js  Christ,  his  Son,  which  is 
life  eternal. 

Hence  it  was  the  burden  of  their  service  as 
ministers  of  Christ,  to  induce  their  hearers, 
not  to  trust  to  a  mere  belief  in  the  sacred 
truths  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures — valu- 
able as  belief  in  them  is — but  to  seek  to  know 
in  themselves  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit  that 
K'ads  into  all  truth  ;  which  alone  could  give  a 
right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  take  of 
the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  availingly 
unto  their  souls,  bestow  on  them  a  part  in 
that  forgiveness  of  sin,  purchased  by  the  aton- 
ing bio  )d  of  the  Lamb,  and  bring  them  "  to 
know  the  things  freely  given  to  us  of  God." 
George  Fox  says  their  ministry  was  directed 
"  to  bring  every  one  to  their  teacher  in  them- 
I selves,"  and  to  impress  on  their  hearers  the 
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necessity  of  knowing  Christ  revealed  spirit- 
ually in  them ;  so  that  as  the  work  of  sanctifi- 
cation  was  carried  on  "  with  open  face  behold- 
ing, as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  they 
might  be  "  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

Under  the  Divine  unction  and  blessing, 
this  was  the  preaching  that  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  thousands  out  of  darkness  into  the 
marvellous  light  of  the  gospel ;  and  those  who 
continued  in  the  faith  rooted  and  grounded, 
were  made  more  than  conquerors,  through 
Him  who  loved  them  and  gave  himself  for 
them.  There  was  no  desire  manifested  to  por- 
tray the  way  and  work  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  in  other  colors  than  He  had  himself 
presented  it.  It  was  clearly  set  forth  by  those 
deeply  experienced  believers  in  a  crucified 
Saviour,  that  if  any  man  would  be  his  disciple, 
he  must  deny  himself,  take  up  his  daily  cross, 
and  follow  Him  in  the  regeneration.  He  had 
declared  that  He  is  the  door  into  the  sheep- 
fold,  and  that  if  any  man  climb  up  any  other 
way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  I'obber.  The 
early  Friends  knew  from  experience  that  his 
word  was  truth,  and  they  adhered  to  it  in 
their  ministry,  in  their  lives  and  in  their  con- 
versation. 

The  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  immutable, 
adapted  to  all  times  and  circumstances.  In 
every  generation  from  the  time  when  Friends 
were  first  gathered  into  an  organized  body  to 
the  present  day,  the  members  who  have  sub- 
mitted to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind 
the  same  thing  as  those  who  were  the  instru- 
ments in  founding  it,  have  maintained  the 
same  doctrines  and  testimonies."  It  is  a  bless- 
ing from  on  high  that  the  omnipotent  Head 
of  the  church  has  preserved  in  it  at  the  pre- 
sent troublous  juncture,  those  who  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  ministerial  gift  bestowed  by  Him, 
continue  to  preach  the  same  doctrine;  and 
others,  who  likewise  possessing  their  souls  in 
meekness,  patience  and  staidness,  are  willing 
to  pass  through  tribulation  and  reproach,  if 
only  they  may  be  kept  faithful  in  support  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  en- 
abled to  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

O.ir  Saviour  warned  his  disciples  that  many 
would  assume  to  come  in  his  name,  crying, 
"  Lo  !  here  is  Christ,"  or  "  Lo  !  he  is  there," 
and  who  would  deceive  many. 

In  our  day  there  are  those  who,  if  they  may 
be  judi^ed  by  their  public  discourses,  seem  to 
have  obtained  little  or  no  deeper  knowledge 
of  Him  whom  "God  exalted  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and 
forgiveness  of  sins,"  than  as  He  is  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament  as  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
working  miracles,  and  offering  up  himself  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
They  are  in  the  outer  court,  depending  upon 
a  self-wrought  belief  in  what  Christ  has  done 
for  us  without  us  ;  as  were  the  high  professors, 
when  George  Fox  was  sent  forth  commis- 
sioned "To  turn  people  to  that  inward  Light, 
Spirit  and  Grace,  by  which  all  might  know 
their  salvation,  and  their  way  to  God;  even 
that  Divine  Spirit  which  would  lead  them 
into  all  truth."  The  main  dependence  of  these 
for  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his 
offices,  is  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Inappreciable 
is  the  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  George 
Fox  well  knew;  but  as  the  people  were  then 
substituting  a  knowledge  of  their  contents  for 
attention  and  obedience  to  the  inspeaking 
word  of  Divine  Grace,  ho  says,  "I  was. to 
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direct  people  to  the  Spirit  that  gave  forth  the 
Scriptures,  that  they  might  be  led  into  all 
truth,  and  so  up  to  Christ  and  God,  as  those 
had  been  who  gave  them  forth." 

A  departure  from  this  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  has  led  to  an  attempt  to  lower 
the  standard  of  Truth,  to  remove  the  ancient 
landmarks,  and  to  delude  the  people  with  a 
religion  that  admits  an  alliance  with  the 
world,  in  not  a  few  things  that  cannot  obtain 
entrance  through  the  strait  gate,  nor  be  car- 
ried along  in  the  narrow  way.  We  are  readily 
pleased  with  that  which  accords  with  our 
natural  inclinations;  which,  cherishing  the 
sentiment  that  salvation  having  been  pur 
chased  for  man  by  a  crucified  Eedeemer,  and 
that  fallen  man  has  not  the  power  of  himself 
to  save  himself,  assumes  there  is  therefore 
little  or  nothing  for  us  to  do,  but  to  accept  it 
as  a  free  gift ;  without  going  deeper  or  trou- 
bling ourselves  about  other  terms  than  such 
belief  as  we  can  of  ourselves  command  ;  with- 
out worrying  ourselves  about  self-denial  in 
what  we  choose  to  call  little  things,  or  making 
ourselves  unhappy  by  rejecting  the  friendship 
of  the  world,  and  being  esteemed  fools  by 
those  we  love  to  associate  with  and  to  copy 
after, 

Alas,  for  those  who  are  caught  with  this 
specious  device  of  the  enemy  of  souls!  If 
their  spiritual  eye  has  ever  been  opened,  their 
vision  soon  becomes  dimmed;  the  light  in 
them  becomes  darkness;  and  oh!  how  great 
is  that  darkness.  ?atan  easily  supplies 
strong  faith,  which  is  imagined  to  be  the  true 
faith,  and  as  easily  passes  off  on  them  his 
counterfeit  graces  for  the  genuine  fruits  of 
the  Spirit.  In  this  condition  they  may  be 
willing  to  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  prose 
lytes,  and  persistently  refuse  to  have  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  sad  fact,  that  they  are 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

For  those  who  are  deeply  grieved  on  account 
of  these  things,  it  may  be  well  to  cultivate  the 
confiding  spirit  evinced  by  John  Barclay,  in 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters: 
"  I  am  cheerfully  confident  that  if  *  *  *  any 
of  these  [advocates,  counsellors,  &c.,]  should 
not  keep  their  habitations  firm  and  undevi- 
ating,  but  turn  aside  in  any  respect  from  the 
ancient  Kistiinony  ns  to  any  'piirticular — that 
He  who  raised  up  such  a  people  as  we  were 
at  the  first,  will  never  cease  to  raise  up  such, 
and  put  forth  some  into  the  foreground,  into 
the  very  seats  of  the  unfaithful,  the  worldly 
wise,  the  modifying,  the  men-pleasers,  who 
still  contend  for  that  which  some  of  us  have 
struggled  against.  I  have  teen  it  wonderfully 
in  my  short  day  ;  I  have  read  it  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  ;  and  therefore  let  none  ever 
throw  away  their  shield  and  weakly  compro- 
mise the  trust  devolving  on  them." 

Delaware  Co.,  9th  mo.  1876. 

Opvnn  Smoking. —  A  Chinese  essayist  on 
opium  smoking  says: — "Three  years  ago  I 
saw  an  Knglisliman  go  to  the  hospital  at  Ko- 
langsu  to  get  himself  cured  of  opium  smoking. 
I  was  told  that  this  man  was  in  a  good  posi- 
tion in  life,  and  had  excellent  abiiities — yet 
he  fell  like  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  this  man,  if  pressed  at  some 
iuture  day  by  weariness  and  exhaustion,  to 
avoid  again  having  recourse  to  the  criminal 
indulgence,  and  just  as  hard  to  prevent  his 
leading  his  comjianions  to  do  the  same.  If, 
in  this  little  Amoy,  P^nglishmen  have  been 
seen  smoking  opium,  how  are  wc  to  be  euro 


that  in  other  places  there  are  no  Englishmen 
that  smoke  opium  ?  Further,  how  are  we  to 
be  sure  that  at  some  future  day  such  men  will 
not  lead  others  to  smoke  opium  ?  China  for 
merly  called  herself  a  country'  of  literary  en 
lightenment;  but  since  opium  came  to  abound 
in  China,  she  has  come  near  to  a  tottering  and 
helpless  condition.  At  present  England,  al- 
though she  is  a  famous  nation,  having  among 
her  people  a  certain  number  of  opium  smok 
ers,  secretly  leading  others  astray,  if  she  does 
not  stop  the  traffic  by  prohibition,  will  find  it 
diflScult  to  prevent  the  mischief  from  spread 
ing  over  the  entire  country." 


Selected. 

A  TEACHER'S  CARE. 
Teacher,  watch  the  little  feet, 

Climbing;  o'er  the  garden  wall, 
Bounding  through  the  busy  street, 

Ranging  cellar,  shed,  and  hall. 
Never  count  the  moments  Jest, 
Never  mind  the  time 't  will  cost, 
Little  feet  will  go  astray — 
Guide  them,  teacher,  while  you  may. 

Teacher,  watch  the  little  hand, 

Picking  berries  by  the  way, 
Making  houses  in  the  sand, 

Tossing  up  the  fragrant  hay. 
Never  dare  the  question  ask, 
"Why  to  me  this  weary  task?" 
The.se  same  little  hands  may  prove 
Messengers  of  light  and  love. 

Teacher,  watch  the  little  tongue, 

Prattling,  eloquent,  and  wild  ; 
What  is  said,  and  what  is  sung, 

By  the  happy,  joyous  child. 
Catch  the  word,  while  yet  unspoken, 
Stop  the  vow  before  'tis  broken  ; 
This  same  tongue  may  yet  proclaim 
Blessings  in  the  Saviour's  name. 

Teacher,  watch  the  little  heart, 

Beating  soft  and  warm  for  you  ; 
Wholesome  lessons  now  impart. 

Keep,  O  keep,  that  young  heart  true, 
Extricating  every  seed, 
Plucking  up  the  noisome  weed, 
Harvest  rich  you  then  may  see 
Ripening  for  eternity. 

— Family  Treasury. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PIERRE  CORNEILLE,  CALLED 
LE  GRAND  CORNEILLE. 

"  O  Dieu  de  verite,  pour  qui  seul  je  soupire." 

0  God  of  truth,  for  whom  alone  I  sigh. 
Knit  thou  my  heart  by  strong  sweet  cords  to  thee ; 

1  tire  of  hearing  ;  books  my  patience  try. 
Untired  to  thee  I  cry; 
Thyself  my  all  shalt  be. 

Speak  thou  alone  ! — For  me  nor  human  lore 

Nor  human  sage  shall  now  expound  thy  word  ; 
Let  creatures  hold  their  peace,  and  thee  adore  ; 
Let  voice  of  man  no  more, 
But  only  thine,  be  heard  ! 

Lord,  be  thou  near,  and  cheer  my  lonely  way, 
With  thy  sweet  peace  my  aching  bosom  611 ; 
Scatter  my  cares  and  fears;  my  griefs  allay: 
And  be  it  mine  each  day 
To  love  and  please  thee  still. 

My  God  I  Thou  hearest  me  ;  but  clouds  obscure 

Ev'n  yet  thy  perfect  radiance,  Truth  divine! 
O  for  the  stainless  skies,  the  splendors  pure, 
The  joys  that  aye  endure, 
Where  thine  own  glories  shine! 

Henry  Downton. 


through  all  the  branches  of  public  Intert 
tional  Law,  to  such  miscellaneous  matters 
Prohibitive  or  Free  Trade  Tariffs,  and  t 
principles  of  intercourse  between  Christi; 
and  non-Christian  nations.  The  object  of  t ; 
Conference  is,  if  possible,  to  pave  the  way  | 
the  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  different  C0U| 
tries  on  all  subjects  of  an  international  cba| 
acter.  Thus,  in  the  transactions  between  tlj 
individuals  of  different  nations  there  are  U9i| 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  other  negotiable  8ec| 
rities,  and  it  is  intended  to  discuss  the  assiij 
ilation  of  the  laws  and  treaties  regulatir 
them  in  the  different  countries.  Judgmen 
of  foreign  courts  and  their  modes  of  confin 
ment  are  also  to  be  considered.  Patent  la\ 
vary  in  different  countries,  and  thus  prese 
an  interesting  subject  for  discussion.  Inte 
national  coinage  and  mint  regulations  w 
also  be  considered.  Ship  owners  and  unde 
writers,  as  well  as  merchants  who  make  fo 
eign  ventures,  are  considerably  perplexed  t 
different  national  regulations  about  wrecl 
and  collisions,  general  average,  where  lossi 
occur,  and  maritime  insurances.  These,  j 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  maritime  tribuna 
to  consider  and  regulate  such  questions,  ai 
to  be  fully  discussed.  In  public  questions  < 
International  Law,  the  foremost  now  peni 
ing  in  which  the  United  States  is  interest© 
is  the  extradition  of  criminals,  and  the  coi 
sideration  of  the  International  Law  upon  thi 
subject  will  attract  great  attention  at  theCoi 
ference.  The  arbitration  system  of  settlin 
international  disputes  nnd  the  limits  to  it,  wi 
also  be  considered,  and  in  connection  wit 
this  there  is  the  law  of  maritime  capture.  Th 
Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  whereb 
much  that  is  not  yet  reduced  to  a  written  code 
will  be  permanently  ascertained  and  recorde( 
was  a  principal  subject  of  discussion  at  Th 
Hague  Conference  last  year,  and  will  be  cor 
sidered  again  at  Bremen. — Philada.  Ledge, 
8th  mo.  31s«. 
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An  International  Law  Conference  is  to  be 
held  at  Bremen,  in  September,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and 
Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations.    The  first 


meeting  is  to  held  September  25th,  and  the 
subject  for  discussion  will  cover  a  wide  range, 

extending  from  private  International  Law  the  kingdom  to  enlighten  our  hearts,  and 


For  "The  Friend." 

Charity. 

There  are  both  right  and  left-hand  errorf 
to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Too  man 
in  the  religious  world,  and  too  many  alsi 
under  our  own  name,  are  wearing  garment 
made  of  mixed  materials,  and  are  sowing  thei 
ground  with  divers  kind  of  seeds.  These  fo 
want  of  keeping  under  the  anointing,  quali 
fj'ing  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  are  bringing 
forth  fruits  of  a  spurious  growth,  and  tha 
lack  the  true  savor. 

Now,  while  on  the  one  hand,  we  must  eare 
full}' cherish  the  right  growth,hoth  in  ourselvef 
and,  as  the  Lord  gives  us  true  discernment,  ii 
others  also,  even  that  whieh  springs  from  th 
right  seed,  and  be  willing  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  Husbandman,  to  have  the  prun 
ing  knife  used  for  our  good  when  necessary 
so,  on  the  other  hand  we  must  watch  thatoui 
charity  does  7iot  reach  too  far,  even  to  protect 
and  cherish,  or  cover  over  that  which  comes 
from  a  wrong  seed  or  root,  either  in  ourselves 
or  others 

The  first  great  matter  is,  to  try  and  gel 
down  loiv  enough  in  ourselves,  even  where  the 
seed  of  life  lies  buried,  that,  dwelling  with  the 
root  thereof,  we  may  partake  of  its  nature, 
and  be  thoroughly  joined  thereto.  Then  rafr 
thinks  we  shall  grow  up  in  Him  indeed,  and 
the  "plant  of  renown"  will  flourish  in  us  of 
truth,  and  we  shall  witness  the  eye-salve  of 
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iiake  ns  quick  of  understanding  "  in  His  fear." 

\nd  being  thus  qualified  by  Him  truly  to  dis- 
ern  between  thing  and  thing,  our  charity 
ill  be  fervent  among  ourselves,  and  it  will 
lake  us  exceeding  tender  of  the  life  in  all,  and 
e  shall  be  enabled  to  own  the  smallest  ap- 
earanee  of  it  in  any,  and  feel  great  care  to 
??c  upon  us  that  we  do  nothing  to  hurt  it; 
et  it  will  not  prevent  us  from  bearing  a  faith- 
il  testimony  against  that  in  any,  which  is 
^pping  and  choking  the  growth  of  this  hea- 
?nly  plant. 

I  doubt  not  raany  in  our  religious  Society, 
.^sire  to  exercise  the  right  kind  of  charity,  but 
e  need  to  be  watchful,  lest  we  cherish  that 
hich  is  appointed  for  destruction.  I  am  firm 
I  the  belief,  that  as  we  dwell  low  with  the 
ed.  we  shall  be  safe.  May  the  growth  in  us, 
id  among  us,  be  such  as  the  Lord  will  own, 
id  may  He,  in  such  a  measure  as  He  sees 
eet,  enlighten  our  hearts,  and  enable  us,  as 
ith  the  measuring  rod  of  his  own  Holy  Spi- 
t,  to  measure,  and  thereby  truly  to  "com 
■ehend  with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth, 
id  length,  and  depth  and  height,"  of  that 
lilding  which  we  or  others,  may  be  rearing 
),  for  there  is  much  that  is  specious  and 
'aiitiful,  that  lacks  the  true  proportions,  and 
rrers  from  the  heavenly  pattern,  known  only 
those  who  have  seen  it  in  God's  holy  mount. 

ji  Eulogiumon  the  Life  and  Character  of  Horace 
Binney,  by  the  Hon.  William  Strong,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
This  highly  interesting  memoir  of  oneof  our 
est  eminent  fellow-citizens  will  be  eagerly 
ad.    Horace  Binney  was  born  in  this  city, 

1  the  year  1730,  and  passed  his  long  life — 

I'rdering  upon  ninety-six  j^ears — among  us. 

.e  owed  his  pre-eminent  position  not  more 

■  his  commanding  intellect,  to  his  vast  and 

■  act  legal  knowledge  and  the  judicial  cast 
!  his  mind,  than  to  his  severe  unblemished 
itegrity,  and  to  the  purity  and  dignity  of  his 
]  ivate  life. 

i '•  Forty  years  ago,  in  this  hall,"  says  Judge 
Irong,  "on  an  ocoa-^ion  much  like  the  pre- 
at,  Mr.  Binney  commenced  his  eulogy  on 
lief  Justice  Marshall,  with  the  following 
mark:  'The  Providence  of  God  is  shown 
)st  beneficently  to  the  world,  in  raising  up 
►m  time  to  time,  and  in  crowning  with  length 
days,  men  of  pre  eminent  goodness  and  wis 
m.'   The  thought  thus  expressed  is  worthy 
recall  to-day.  At  intervals  all  along  the  line 
baman  history,  and  especially  in  enlight- 
sd  communities,  men  have  appeared,  who, 
their  native  endowments,  their  thorough 
tnre,  their  ceaseless  energy,  and  their  moral 
irth,have  raised  themselves  to  a  plane  above 
it  of  their  fellows;  men  who  have  been  in 
ranee  of  all  their  cotemporaries,  and  to 
lOm  the  rank  of  leaders  has  been  universally 
iceded.    Such  leaders  have  arisen  in  every 
jartment  of  social  life,  in  the  learned  pro- 
iions,  among  the  devotees  to  the  fine  arts, 
the  explorations  of  natural  science,  in  mc- 
inical  pursuits,  in  those  of  commerce,  and 
sn  in  the  department  of  agriculture.  Occa- 
nally,  some  noted  one  has  lifted  his  stand- 
a  of  attainment  higher  than  that  of  any  of 
h  predecessors  and  has  gone  forward  beyond 
t  ir  utmost  reach.   Such  men  are  among  the 
t  gifts  to  the  world  of  a  beneficent  God.  It 
i'  .hrough  their  agency  society  makes  pro 
-^3.    They  lead  the  onward  way.  Their 
1  .*s  lend  attractive  force  to  that  which  is 
t  ly  valuable.    Thej^  present  models  for  im- 


itation, and  their  achievements  stimulate  to 
a  generous  rivalry.  Their  standard  'full  high 
advanced,'  is  ever  visible,  and  it  calls  with  a 
noiseless  but  persuasive  voice  to  those  who 
are  behind,  to  move  onward.  No  one  can 
overestimate  the  value  of  such  a  life  to  young 
men  in  the  legal  profession,  if  it  be  kept  ever 
in  view.  If  they  have  not  mistaken  their 
calling,  it  must  win  their  admiration,  and  stir 
the  noblest  impulses  of  their  hearts.  It  is  a 
perpetual  reproof  of  contentment  with  any 
attainments  less  than  the  highest  possible,  a 
rebuke  of  character  and  conduct  unbecoming 
the  best  aims,  and  it  gives  courage  for  the 
grandest  efforts. 

"  Happily  the  lessons  of  such  a  life  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  death.  They  are  the  right- 
ful property  of  more  than  one  generation. 
They  ought  never  to  fade  into  oblivion.  To 
preserve  them  with  gratitude  for  the  past,  and 
with  hope  for  the  future,  is  a  duty  which  the 
living  owe  to  themselves  and  to  those  who 
shall  come  after  them.  And  this  duty  is  best 
performed  as  a  skilful  painter  preserves  in 
memory  the  subject  of  his  portrayal.  A  por- 
trait is  not  a  life,  it  is  true,  but  it  recalls  a  life. 
So,  a  delineation  of  character  and  achieve- 
ment, if  it  be  accurate,  prolongs  the  influences 
the  character  is  fitted  to  exert.  It  is  there- 
f  )re  in  obedience  to  your  desire  to  perpetuate 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  instruction  and  example 
of  a  life  more  than  commonly  eminent  and 
useful,  that  I  am  to  speak  to  you  of  Horace 
Binney." 

Having  lost  his  father  when  seven  years 
old,  he  was  placed  at  a  school  in  Bordentown, 
where  he  remained  three  years — and  after- 
wards entered  Harvard  University.  "It  was 
at  Bordentown  and  at  Harvard,"  says  Judge 
Strong,  "  that  Mr.  Binney  laid  the  foundation 
on  which  he  subsequently  built  his  character 
and  his  fame.  Protected  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, as  he  was  wont  to  acknowledge,  against 
the  perils  that  even  then  beset  the  paths  of 
young  men  in  a  college  course  ;  having  an 
ardent  desire  for  distinction  in  his  class,  a 
desire  which  forbade  any  deviation  from  moral 
rectitude,  and  strongly  resisted  every  temp- 
tation to  indolence  or  vicious  indulgence;  he 
secured  for  himself  all  the  advantages  of 
mental  and  moral  culture,  whii-h  the  most 
advanced  collegiate  education  in  this  country 
could  then  give.  Through  his  entire  college- 
life,  his  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the 
institution  was  one  of  uninterrupted  respect 
on  his  part,  and  of  affectionate  confidence  on 
theirs.  Knowledge,  of  course,  he  acquired, 
but  that  was  the  least  of  his  acquisitions. 
He  acquired  the  art  and  the  habit  of  study, 
with  an  unfading  love  for  it,  and  this  acquisi- 
tion was  permanent.  It  continued  to  be  his 
delight,  and  a  great  element  of  his  power  until 
the  close  of  his  life.  Never  for  a  moment  did 
he  make  the  mistake  into  which  so  raany  fall, 
of  considering  the  primary  object  of  a  liberal 
education  to  be  securing  a  knowledge  of  facts, 
or  of  sciences,  which  might  be  useful  in  after 
life.  This  knowledge  he  knew  would  decay. 
He  sought  and  he  obtained  the  '  art  of  all  arts 
the  best' — that  of  setting  the  mind  intently 
upon  a  subject  of  thought,  and  holding  it  there 
until  the  subject  is  thoroughly  understood. 

"  This  power  or  art  of  study  which  he  ac- 
quired during  his  college  life,  he  ever  regarded 
as  his  most  important  gain,  and  many  years' 
afterward  he  spoke  of  it  as  such.  Much  of 
what  he  acquired,  he  said  he  had  lost.  His 
knowledge  ot'  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  as 


well  as  of  the  higher  mathematics,  had  fallen 
away  from  disuse,  though  he  had  preserved 
enough  to  assist  his  children  in  their  education, 
'  but,'  he  added,  '  the  unfading  art  which  I  ac- 
quired at  college  was  that  of  study,  and  if  the 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  I  then  madeby  it  are 
faded,  or  fallen  from  the  surface,  *  *  certainly 
the  art  or  faculty  of  study  has  never  left  me.' 
Habits  and  tastes  like  these  were  his  constant 
shields,  as  well  as  his  instruments  of  power  ; 
and  long  after  bis  graduation  he  was  able  to 
say,  'I  look  back  to  my  college  life  with  great 
satisfaction.  I  was  a  fair  student  of  every- 
thing I  was  required  to  learn,  and  it  does  not 
occur  to  me  that  I  ever  missed  a  recitation. 
I  have  no  recollection,  that  during  those  four 
years,  I  ever  did  a  thing  to  make  my  friends 
blush,  and  their  praises  when  I  left  college, 
gave  me  courage  to  begin  my  first  steps  in 
the  world.'  " 

After  graduating  at  Cambridge,  he  studied 
law  in  his  native  city,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1800.  Success  comes  slowly  to  the 
lawyer,  and  it  was  several  years  before  his 
great  abilities  were  appreciated.  His  conduct 
of  some  insurance  cases  in  1807,  brought  him 
into  notice,  and  from  that  time  business  flowed 
in  upon  him.  "He  seemed  to  pass,"  says  Judge 
Strong,  "at  one  bound  from  his  long  appren- 
ticeship in  waiting,  into  acknowledged  leader- 
ship. He  divided  the  business  of  the  courts 
with  the  eminent  men,  who,  when  he  came 
to  the  bar,  held  all  that  was  worth  holding. 
*  *  He  had  great  advantages,  none  of  which 
were  neglected.  *  *  He  had  a  fine  command- 
ing person,  an  uncommonly  handsome  face, 
a  dignified  and  graceful  manner  of  address, 
and  a  most  melodious  voice  perfectly  under 
his  control,  and  modulated  with  unusual  skill. 
He  was  constitutionally  an  earnest  man,  yet 
while  in  earnest,  he  had  a  calm  self  possession, 
the  fruit  of  consciousness  that  he  fully  under- 
stood his  subject,  and  of  confidence  that  he 
could  make  others  understand  it,  and  he  enter- 
ed upon  the  trial  of  his  causes  with  a  sure  con- 
viction, confirmed  by  his  previous  study,  that 
he  was  advocating  the  right.  No  unjust  or 
dishonest  case  would  he  willingly  undertake, 
and  he  was  able  to  say  after  his  career  at  the 
bar  had  closed,  that  '  he  had  never  knowingly 
committed  an  injustice  toward  a  client,  or  the 
opposite  party,  or  prosecuted  a  cause  that  he 
thought  a  dishonest  one,  and  that  he  had 
washed  his  hands  of  more  than  one,  that  he 
had  discovered  to  be  such  after  he  had  under- 
taken it,  aswellas  declined  many  which  heper- 
ceived  to  be  such  when  first  presented  to  him. 
Add  to  this  the  power  of  a  mind  equal  to  the 
comprehension  of  any  legal  subject ;  a  mode  of 
presentation  the  best  possible  ;  a  rhetoric  that 
was  faultless;  an  aptness  of  illustration  that 
illuminated  the  most  abstruse  matters  ;  a  per- 
sonal character  without  a  visible  flaw,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  he  must  have  been,  as  he 
was,  a  most  persuasive  and  convincing  advo- 
cate. 

"  He  won  the  confidence  of  courts  and  juries 
by  his  entire  freedom  from  trick,  or  any  of  the 
low  arts  of  cunning.  He  disdained  to  practice 
any  stratagem  or  artifice  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  advantage  over  an  adversaiy. 
His  nature  was  true,  and  his  life  was  truth 
unfolded.  He  was  always  candid,  giving  full 
consideration  to  whatever  made  against  him. 
He  appealed  to  no  prejudices,  but  rather  boldly 
met  and  endeavored  to  dissipate  them.  He 
was  ever  courteous  in  his  demeanor  towards 
the  court,  and  towards  his  opponents.  Thus 
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every  element  of  power  in  mind,  in  culture, 
in  habit,  in  physical  endowment,  in  taste,  in 
demeanor  and  in  character,  was  his.  All 
united  in  giving  to  his  forensic  efforts  an  effi- 
ciency and  a  success  inferior  to  those  of  no 
other.  *  *  Of  his  judgment  I  find  it  difficult 
to  speak  in  fitting  terms.  It  seemed  to  be  in- 
tuitive, yet  its  conclusions  were  cautious  de- 
ductions of  sound  reason  from  a  most  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  view  of  the  facts,  alike 
in  detail  and  as  a  whole,  and  from  a  wise  selec- 
tion of  the  principles  properly  applicable  to 
the  state  of  the  facts  as  he  found  them.  He 
brought  to  every  subject  submitted  to  him, 
the  calmest  consideration,  unbiassed  by  pre- 
judice or  preconceived  opinions,  and  he  gave 
true  weight  to  whatever  bore  upon  it.  Hence 
the  decisions  of  this  judgment  were  never 
narrow,  and  almost  never  wrong.  He  was 
a  most  wise  and  safe  counsellor  at  the  bar, 
and  in  every  circle  where  his  counsel  was 
sought." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Kriend." 

The  following  passage  from  Charles  H. 
Spurgeon's  lectures,  furnishes  an  interesting 
illustration  of  that  Divine  guidance,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  true  ministry  of  the 
Gosf)el.  However  "  carefully  studied"  the 
"topic  of  discourse"  may  be,  however  doe- 
trinally  sound,  and  whatever  amount  of  ear- 
nestness maybe  infused  into  it;  yet,  if  the 
holy  anointing  is  absent,  if  the  call  of  the 
Lord  is  not  then  and  there  extended  to  the 
preacher,  his  labors  are  not  gospel  ministry. 

It  is  encouraging  to  meet  with  acknow- 
ledgments of  this  truth  (even  if  they  are  but 
partial  ones')  among  the  spiritually-minded 
professors  of  other  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  ;  and  one  can  but  desire  that  oar  own 
members,  whether  preachers  or  not,  may  in- 
creasingly value  their  liberation  from  the 
bondage  of  formal  sermons  and  other  services 
so-called  ;  and  become  prepared  to  partake 
in  spiritual  communion  with  God  and  with 
one  another,  whether  their  meetings  are  held 
in  silence  or  otherwise. 

"I  had  opened  the  Bible  to  find  the  text, 
which  I  had  carefully  studied  as  the  topic  of 
discourse,  when  on  the  opposite  page  another 
passage  of  Scripture  sprang  upon  me  like  a 
lion  from  a  thicket,  wiih  vastly  more  power 
than  1  had  felt  when  considering  the  text 
which  I  had  chosen.  The  people  were  sing- 
ing, and  I  was  sighing.  I  was  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  and  my  mind  hung  as  in  the 
balance.  I  was  naturally  desirous  to  run  in 
the  track  which  1  had  carefully  planned,  but 
the  other  text  would  take  no  refusal,  and 
seemed  to  tug  at  my  skirts,  crying  '  No,  no, 
you  must  preach  from  me.  God  would  have 
you  follow  me.'  1  deliberated  within  myself 
as  to  my  duty,  for  I  would  not  be  either 
fanatical  or  unbelieving,  and  at  last  I  thought 
within  myself,  '  Well,  I  should  like  to  preat;h 
the  sermon  which  I  have  prepared,  and  it  is 
a  great  risk  to  run,  to  strike  out  a  new  lino  of 
thought,  but  still  as  the  text  constrains  me, 
it  may  be  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  1  will 
venture  upon  it,  come  what  may.'  I  almost 
always  unuouiico  my  divisions  very  soon  after 
the  exordium,  but  on  this  occasion,  contrary 
to  my  usual  custom,  I  did  not  do  so,  for  a  rea- 
Bon  which  some  of  you  may  jirobably  guess. 
I  passed  through  the  first  head  with  consider- 
able libci'ty,  speaking  perfectly  extempora 
neously  both  as  to  thought  and  word.  The 


second  point  was  dwelt  upon  with  a  consci- 
ousness of  unusual  quiet  efiicient  power,  but  I 
had  no  idea  what  the  third  would  or  could  be, 
for  the  text  yielded  no  more  matter  just  then, 
nor  can  I  tell  even  now,  Avhat  1  could  have 
done  had  not  an  event  occurred  upon  which 
I  had  never  calculated.  I  had  brought  my- 
self into  great  difficulty,  by  obeying  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  divine  impulse,  and  I  felt 
compai'atively  easy  about  it,  believing  that 
God  would  help  me,  and  knowing  that  I  could 
at  least  close  the  service  should  there  be  no- 
thing more  to  be  said.  I  had  no  need  to  de- 
liberate, for  in  one  moment  we  were  in  total 
darkness — the  gas  had  gone  out,  and  as  the 
aisles  were  choked  with  people,  and  the  place 
everywhere  crowded,  it  was  a  great  peril,  but 
a  great  blessing.  What  was  I  to  do  then  ? 
The  people  were  a  little  frightened,  but  I 
quieted  them  instantly  by  telling  them  not  to 
be  at  all  alarmed,  though  the  gas  was  out,  for 
it  would  be  soon  re-lighted  ;  and  as  for  my- 
self, having  no  manuscript,  I  could  speak  just 
as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light  if  they 
would  be  so  good  as  to  sit  and  listen.  Had 
my  discourse  been  ever  so  elaborate,  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  have  continued  it,  and 
so  as  my  plight  was,  I  was  less  embarrassed. 
I  turned  at  once  mentally  to  the  well-known 
text,  which  speaks  of  the  child  of  light  walk- 
ing in  darkness,  and  the  child  of  darkness 
walking  in  the  light,  and  found  appropriate 
remarks  and  illustrations  pouring  in  upon 
me,  and  when  the  lamps  were  again  lit,  I  i<aw 
an  audience  before  me  as  rapt  and  subdued 
as  ever  a  man  saw  in  his  life.  The  odd  thing 
of  all  was,  that  some  few  church-meetings 
afterward,  two  persons  came  forward  who 
professed  to  have  been  converted  that  even- 
ing; but  the  first  owed  her  conversion  to  the 
former  part  of  the  discourse,  which  was  on 
the  new  text  that  came  to  me,  and  the  other 
traced  his  awakening  to  the  latter  part,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  darkness.  Thus 
you  see.  Providence  befriended  me.  I  cast  my- 
self upon  God,  and  his  arrangements  quenched 
the  light  at  the  proper  time  for  me.  Some 
may  ridicule,  but  I  adore ;  others  may  even 
censure,  but  I  rejoice.  Anything  is  better 
than  mechanical  sermonizing  in  which  the 
direction  of  the  Spirit  is  practically  ignored." 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Societ}'',  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  has  received 
from  General  Stone  a  letter  dated  Cairo,  June 
10th,  enclosing  a  telegram  received  from  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  announcing  the  definite  discovery 
of  the  source  of  the  Nile.  It  was  in  1863  that 
Captain  Speke  telegraphed  to  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  "  fhe  Nile  problem  is  settled." 
So  far,  however,  was  this  from  being  the  literal 
truth  that  a  dozen  years  have  passed  without 
confirmation.  Spoke  traced  the  stream  to  the 
Albert  Nyanza  or  Lake,  which  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  reached  next  year,  and  also  explored  a 
tributary  of  that  lake,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  Somerset  river,  and  which  has 
since  been  found  to  be  a  channel  connecting 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanzas,  discharging 
the  waters  of  the  former  into  the  latter.  But 
geographers  were  not  satisfied.  They  insist- 
ed upon  the  probable  source  in  a  third  lake 
close  to  the  equator,  and  called  the  Tangan- 
yika. To  this  Speke  strenuously  objected, 
insisting  that  the  true  source  of  the  Nile  is 
in  the  Victoria  basin,  and  this  assumption  has 
just  been  verified  by  an  Egyptian  expedition 
commanded  by  Mr.  Gessi,  an  engineer  on  the 


staflF  of  General  Gordon.  He  has  followed  tb 
White  Nile  to  its  emergence  from  the  Albei 
Nyanza ;  has  circumnavigated  that  inlao 
sea,  and  carefully  measured  it,  and  has  pr 
nounced  the  Victoria  Nyanza  to  be  the  head  r 
servoir  from  which  the  Nile  derives  its  wate 
Thus  Speke  is  sustained  to  the  fullest  exten 
and  must  henceforth  be  honored  as  the  re; 
discoverer  of  a  secret  that  for  two  thousac 
years  has  puzzled  the  brains  of  mankind.- 
Late  Paper. 


The  Decay  of  Conscience. 
I  believe  it  is  a  fact  generally  admitted  thi 
there  is  much  less  conscience  manifested  h 
men  and  women  in  nearly  all  the  walks  > 
life  than  there  was  fortj''  years  ago.  There 
justly  much  complaint  of  this,  and  there  seen 
to  be  but  little  prospect  of  reformation.  Tl 
rings  and  frauds,  and  villainies  in  high  ar 
low  places,  among  all  ranks  of  men,  are  mo 
alarming,  and  one  is  almost  compelled  to  as 
"  Can  nobody  be  safely  trusted  ?"  Now,  wh; 
is  the  cause  of  this  degeneracy?  Doubtle 
there  are  many  causes  that  contribute  mo 
or  less  directly  to  it ;  but  I  am  persuaded  thi 
the  fault  is  more  in  the  ministry  and  tl 
public  press  than  in  any  and  all  things  els 
It  has  been  fashionable  now  for  many  yea 
to  ridicule  and  decry  Puritanism.  Ministe 
have  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to  probe  tl 
consciences  of  men  with  the  spiritual  law  ' 
God.    *    *  * 

They  seem  to  me  to  "  make  void  the  la 
through  faith."  They  seem  to  hold  up  a  diffe 
ent  standard  from  that  which  was  inculeati 
in  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  Wi 
Christ's  exposition  of  the  moral  law.  Chri 
expressly  taught  in  that  sermon  that  thei 
was  no  salvation  without  conformity  to  tl 
rule  of  life  laid  down  in  that  sermon.  Tri 
faith  in  Christ  will  always  and  inevitabl 
beget  a  holy  life.  But  I  fear  it  has  becqn 
fashionable  to  preach  what  amounts  to  a 
antinomian  gospel.  The  rule  of  life  promu 
gated  in  the  Gospel  is  precisely  that  of  tl 
moral  law.  These  four  things  are  expressl^ 
affirmed  of  true  faith — of  the  faith  of  the  Goj 
pel:—  i 
Ist.  "It  establishes  the  law."  I 
2nd.  "  It  works  by  love."  > 
3rd.  "  It  purifies  the  heart."  \ 
4lh.  "It  overcomes  the  world."  i 
These  are  but  different  forms  of  affirmii, 
that  true  faith  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pr: 
dace  a  holy  life.  If  it  did  not,  it  would  "  malj 
void  the  law."  The  true  Gospel  is  not  preac 
ed  where  obedience  to  the  moral  law  as  the  on 
rule  of  life  is  not  insisted  upon.  Wherev 
there  is  a  failure  to  do  this  in  the  instructioil 
of  any  pulpit,  it  will  inevitably  be  seen  th; 
the  hearers  of  such  a  mutilated  gospel  w; 
have  very  little  conscience.  We  need  mo: 
Boanerges  or  eons  of  thunder  in  the  pulp 
We  need  men  that  will  flash  forth  the  law 
God  like  livid  lightning,  and  arouse  the  coi 
sciences  of  men.  We  need  more  Puritanisi 
in  the  jnilpit.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  Pui: 
tans  were  extremists.  But  still  under  the 
teaching  there  was  a  very  different  state 
the  individual  and  public  conscience  fro! 
what  exists  in  these  da3'S.  Those  old,  ster 
irrand  vindicators  of  the  government  of  G( 
would  have  thundered  and  lightened  till  th( 
had  almost  demolished  their  pulpits,  if  ar' 
such  i  mmoralities  had  shown  themselves  und' 
their  instructions  as  are  common  in  these  daji  | 
In  a  great  measure  the  periodical  press  taki  I 
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Us  tone  from  the  pulpit.  The  universal  liter- 
iiture  of  the  present  day  shows  conclusively 
i;hat  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  needs  toning 
up,  and  some  of  our  most  fascinating  preachers 
•nave  become  the  favorites  of  infidels,  sceptics 
•')f  every  grade,  Universalists,  and  the  most 
jbandoned  characters.  And  has  the  offence 
of  the  cross  ceased,  or  is  the  cross  kept  out  of 
'riew  ?  Has  the  holy  law  of  God,  with  its 
•itringent  precept  and  its  awful  penalty,  be- 
!ome  popular  with  unconverted  men  and  wo- 
nen  ?  Or  is  it  ignored  in  tbe  pulpit,  and  the 
)reacher  praised  for  that  neglect  of  duty  for 
ivhich  he  should  be  despised?  I  believe  the 
inly  possible  way  to  arrest  this  downward 
tendency  in  private  and  public  morals  is  the 
'lolding  up  from  the  pulpits  in  this  land,  with 
Unsparing  faithfulness,  the  whole  Gospel  of 
rod,  including  as  the  only  rule  of  life,  the 
erfect  and  holy  law  of  God. — Chas.  G.  Finney. 

•  Headaches  from  Eye  Strains. — Dr.  S.  Weir 
ilitehell  calls  attention  to  the  injurious  effects 
tpon  the  general  health,  often  little  suspected, 
•f  defects  of  the  eyes.  In  the  efforts  to  use 
yes  thus  affected,  a  strain  is  involuntarilj^ 
reduced  upon  these  organs,  which  extends 
D  the  brain,  and  is  often  followed  by  serious 
?i lilts.    He  says: 

■■  That  there  are  many  headaches  which  are 
ue  indirectly  to  disorders  of  the  refractive 
.  r  accomodative  apparatus  of  the  eyes. 

That  in  these  instances  the  brain  symptom 
Soften  the  most  prominent,  and  sometimes 
le  sole  prominent  symptom  of  the  eye  trou- 
les,  so  that  while  there  may  be  no  pain  or 
'nse  of  fatigue  in  the  eye,  the  strain  with 
bich  it  is  used  may  be  interpreted  solely  by 
:cipital  or  frontal  headache. 

That  the  long  continuance  of  eye  trouble 
lay  be  the  unsuspected  source  of  insomnia, 
ertigo,  nausea,  and  general  failure  of  the 
calth. 

■  That  in  many  cases  the  eye  trouble  becomes 
•iddenly  mischievous,  owing  to  some  failure 
the  general  health,  or  to  increased  sensi- 
veness  of  the  brain  from  moral  or  mental 
luses." 

The  form  of  head-pain  caused  by  eye  trou 
63  soon  disappears  when  the  eyes  are  cor- 
cted.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  observed 

which  violent  headaches,  and  in  some  cases 
^parent  disease  of  the  brain,  have  been 
aickly  and  permanently  removed  by  the  use 
glasses  which  corrected  a  defect  in  the 
-ht. 


be  a  quick  discerning  as  to  what  portions, 
even  of  Scripture  passages,  coming  abundant- 
ly before  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  were  shone 
upon  by  the  light  of  requisition  to  express 
them.  And  thus,  as  to  the  use  of  Scripture 
itself  in  ministry,  it  would  not  be  reduced  to 
the  mere  employment  of  memory. 

"Quench  not  the  Spirit;"  but  then  neitherso 
dilute  it  that  its  wine  is  not  only  mixed  with, 
but  lost  in,  water.  That  opening  of  the  Spirit 
(to  change  the  figure)  which  should  have  been 
as  gold  in  its  weight  upon  the  heart  of  the 
hearer,  may,  when  the  gold  is  beaten  out  into 
thin  leaf,  become  as  the  chaff  which  the  wind 
driveth  away.  Let  it  always  be  remembered 
by  ministers  that  (as  our  late  dear  friend, 
William  Porster,  said  so  many  years  ago) 
there  may  be  "  a  large  gift  in  few  words,  and 
a  very  small  one  in  a  great  many."  In  fact, 
the  rambling  style  which  results  from  going 
on  with  what  comes  before  the  mind  that  is 
not  quick  of  understanding  to  know  what  to 
take  and  what  to  leave  (and  which  rambling 
style,  collecting  much  Scripture,  goes  to  in- 
crease the  evil  of  long  sermons),  may  pass  for 
a  considerable  ministry.  Sometimes,  with 
such  as  do  not  bear  in  mind  that,  as  to  a  min- 
istry of  this  sort,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it 
should  be  capable  of  going  on,  but  that  it 
should  stop  even  when  it  doc'^. 

William  Ball. 


From  "  The  British  Friend." 

A  Snggestion  on  the  Ministry. 

ll  would  have  been  a  relief  if  another  hand 
I'l  offered  the  suggestion,  which  for  some 
.'ars  has  seemed  worthy  the  consideration 
Friends  in  the  ministry.  Those,  who  never- 
eless  are  truly  of  the  upright  in  heart,  may 
f'tnd  their  communications  from  the  mis- 
ken  view  that,  so  long  as  subjects  open 
bile  they  are  speaking,  they  should  continue 
speak.  But,  seeing  that  Scriptural  subjects 
so  familiar  to  the  speaker  that  they  will 
sure  to  present  themselves — one  leading  to 
:  other,  in  long  succession — the  faculty  of 
rceiving  the  safe  stopping  place  is  greatly 
be  desired.    This  true  faculty  is  not  alto- 
•her  in  merely  the  natural  closing  of  a  sub- 
'which  also  may  of  course  be  helpful  to  a 
.elusion),  but  mainly  resides  in  a  watchful 
nse  of  the  restrainings  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
aiuings  of  the  Spirit.    There  would  then 


Experiments  with  Dynamite — The  Edinburgh 
Scotsman  says:  —  By  invitation  of  the  Bast 
Lothian  Agricultural  Society,  Eobert  McAr- 
thur  and  J.  C.  Aitken,  of  the  British  Dyna- 
mite Company,  made  a  number  of  experiments, 
with  a  view  of  showing  how  farming  opera- 
tions may  be  aided  by  the  new  explosive. 
The  experiments  took  place  in  a  field  on  the 
farm  of  Morham,  and  but  a  short  way  from 
the  scene  of  the  steam  plow  trials.  In  the 
reclamation  of  land  especially,  tree  roots  and 
stumps  and  boulder  stones  are  a  source  of  an- 
noyance to  farmers,  and  hitherto,  when  it 
has  been  desired  to  remove  these  altogether, 
the  expense  of  taking  them  out  by  simple 
digging  or  blasting  them  with  ordinary  gun- 
powder has  been  found  to  be  considerable, 
while  the  time  consumed  over  the  operations 
was  very  great.  It  was  with  the  object  of  ex- 
hibiting the  rapidity  with  which  tree  stumps 
and  stones  could  be  cleared  from  land  that 
the  experiments  took  place,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  forty  or  more  were  blown  into  the 
air  and  the  ground  left  ready  for  trenching. 
A  spadeful  of  earth  was  removed  from  the 
side  of  a  stump  and  a  hole  driven  into  the 
stump  with  a  crowbar.  Into  this  hole  a  car- 
tridge of  dynamite  was  pressed  by  means  of 
a  wooden  ramrod,  then  a  detonating  percus- 
sion ca])  with  a  Bickford's  fuse  attached  was 
squeezed  into  a  small  cartridge  or  primer  of 
dynamite,  and  inserted  into  the  hole  in  the 
trunk  in  contact  with  the  charge.  The  hole 
was  filled  up  with  loose  earth,  about  a  foot- 
length  of  the  fuse  being  left  bare.  A  match 
was  next  applied  to  the  fuse,  and  sufficient 
time  was  taken  for  the  powder  to  reach  the 
percussion  cap  to  allow  the  operatives  to  re- 
tire to  a  safe  distance.  When  the  explosion 
occurred  the  trunk  was  literally  burst  out  of 
the  ground,  some  of  the  fragments,  weighing 
nearly  twenty  pounds,  being  thrown  to  a  dis- 
tance of  over  a  hundred  yards.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  stumps  w^s  complete.  In  break- 
ing up  boulder  stones,  the  dynamite  was 
simply  placed  on  top  of  the  stones,  covered 


with  wet  sand,  and  fired  with  a  fuse  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  result  was  the  reduction 
of  the  boulders  to  fragments  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut. It  was  effectually  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments that  land  can  be  speedily  cleared  of 
formidable  ob--tructions  to  good  cultivation 
by  the  use  of  dynamite,  and  the  committee  of 
the  society  who  watched  the  operations  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  highly  satisfied  with 
the  results. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Abdul  Hamid,  the  new  Saltan  of  Turkey, 
has  been  formally  invested  with  the  sovereignty. 

A  dispatch  to  Eeuter's  'J^elegram  Company  from  St. 
Petersburg  states  that  the  Porte,  replying  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  European  ambassadors  in  favor  of 
peace,  said  in  the  present  military  situation  an  armis- 
tice was  opposed  to  its  interests.  The  Porte,  however, 
at  the  same  time  held  out  hopes  of  the  speedy  proposal 
of  conditions  of  peace.  Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of 
the  Servians  before  Alexinatz,  that  stronghold  is  still 
in  possession  of  some  of  their  forces.  A  Belgrade  dis- 
patch says  the  Servians  would  prefer  a  continuation  of 
the  war  to  humiliating  conditions  of  peace.  Many  of 
the  Servians  having  mutilated  themselves  to  avoid 
military  services,  orders  have  been  issued  that  all  men 
who  do  so  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  imprisonment. 
The  most  ardent  combatants  in  the  Servian  ciuse  appear 
to  be  the  Russian  volunteers.  General  Tchernayeff, 
commander  in  chief,  is  an  officer  of  the  Russian  army. 

The  London  Times  has  a  special  dispatch  from  Bel- 
grade stating  that  outside  of  that  capital  there  exists  a 
strong  feeling  of  discontent  against  the  Servian  govern- 
ment. 

Much  indignation  has  been  aroused  in  England  by 
the  reports  of  atrocious  outrages  committed  by  the 
Turkish  soldiers.  It  is  stated  that  William  E.  Foster, 
a  distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  has  gone  to 
Bulgaria  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  reality  of 
the  alleged  barbarities. 

On  the  6th  inst.  a  sanguinary  conflict  occurred  in 
Montenegro,  in  which  the  Turks  were  defeated.  It  is 
said  they  left  800  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  that  a  great 
number  were  drowned  in  two  rivers  which  they  at- 
tempted to  cross  in  their  flight. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  outrages  by  the  Turks 
have  not  been  so  general  as  has  been  reported.  In  one 
district  of  Servia  in  which  the  homes  of  the  people  were 
for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  no  barbarities 
were  committed. 

A  large  part  of  the  town  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  Cinada, 
thirty  miles  from  Montreal,  was  destroyed  by  fire  the 
3d  inst.  The  loss  is  estim  Ued  at  $2,000,000.  About  six 
hundred  dwelling  houses  were  burned,  and  2200  people 
left  homeless  and  destitute. 

A  special  from  Madrid  says:  "The  government  has 
ordered  all  native  and  foreign  Protestant  chapels,  Bible 
societies  and  schools,  to  immediately  remove  all  exter- 
nal signs,  placards  and  inscriptions  indicating  their 
faith.  The  foreign  societies  have  protested  to  their  re- 
spective embassies." 

A  dispatch  from  Madeira  says  intelligence  has  been 
received  there  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  A  British  expedition  consisting  of 
three  ships  under  Commodore  Bruce,  ascended  the  river 
Niger  and  had  a  conflict  with  the  natives.  Several 
villages  were  burned  and  a  number  of  Englishmen 
were  wounded. 

At  a  cabinet  council  in  Madrid  it  was  decided  to 
notify  the  Spanish  provincial  authorities  that  while 
the  constitution  forbids  manifestations  offensive  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  proper  respect  for  the  inviolability  of 
Protestant  churches  and  cemeteries  must  be  enforced. 

The  French  Geographical  Society  is  about  to  open  a 
subscription  for  an  exploration  of  the  Ahags^ar,  a  moun- 
tain region  of  Central  Sahara,  situated  at  equal  distance 
between  Algeria  and  the  Soudan.  The  Ahaggar,  which 
is  within  the  torrid  zone,  has  mountains  covered  with 
snow  during  two  or  three  months  of  the  year.  It  has 
never  been  visited  by  any  European  traveller. 

The  steamer  at  San  Francisco,  from  Hong  Kong, 
brings  the  following  intelligence:  The  report  of  the 
massacre  in  Ning-Koue-Fou  is  confirmed.    The  Roman 
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Catholic  Church  was  destroyed,  the  officiating  priest 
tortured  and  killed,  and  his  assistant  torn  to  pieces. 
Dead  bodies  were  taken  frona  their  graves  and  one  hun- 
dred of  the  congregation  were  slain.  The  French 
Minister  is  taking  active  steps  to  secure  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  parties,  among  whom  are  numerous 
officials  of  rank.  Several  other  assaults  and  murders 
of  Christians  have  followed,  and  forty  buildings  have 
been  destroyed. 

The  new  United  States  4 J  per  cent,  loan  his  been 
received  with  favor  in  London,  and  no  doubt  was  felt 
that  all  offered  would  be  freely  taken. 

A  dispatch  from  Burgos,  Spain,  states  that  William 
M.  Tweed,  the  fugitive  from  New  York,  had  been  ar- 
rested at  Pont  Vidro,  where  he  landed  from  a  sailing 
vessel  in  which  he  escaped  from  Cuba.  The  Spanish 
authorities  had  been  notified  of  Tweed's  sailing  for 
Spain,  and  due  measures  had  been  taken  for  his  arrest 
before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  The  prisoner  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  United  States  authorities  when  de- 
manded in  the  regular  manner. 

On  the  9th  inst.,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  ex-Premier  of 
England,  addressed  a  large  meeting  of  his  constituents 
on  the  Eastern  question  and  Turkish  affairs.  He  was 
convinced  that  horrible  atrocities  had  been  committed 
in  the  present  war,  and  showed  that  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment was  responsible  for  them. 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, on  the  11th  inst.  received  a  deputation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  He  defended  the 
course  pursued  by  the  British  government  and  denied 
that  they  were  in  any  sense  responsible  for  the  outrages. 
If  the  Turks  believed  all  Europe  desired  to  drive  them 
back  into  Asia,  they  would  break  out  in  excesses 
prompted  by  revenge  and  despair.  He  believed  their 
conviction  of  England's  desire  for  fair  play  had  done 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  prevent  the  conflict  from 
assuming  the  character  of  a  religious  war,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  atrocities  in  many  provinces 
instead  of  in  one. 

United  States. — There  has  been  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Black  Hills.  The  large  band  which  defeated  the  United 
States  troops  has  broken  up  Into  small  companies  and 
scattered  over  a  wild  region.  General  Crook's  com- 
mand followed  some  of  these  parties  until  the  trail  scat- 
tered and  could  not  be  followed  any  further.  In  a  dis- 
patch of  the  5th  inst.  General  Crook  reported  that  he 
had  provisions  for  only  ten  days,  and  was  about  going 
to  Custer  city,  in  the  Black  Hills,  for  supplies.  The 
Sioux  say  that  the  band  under  Sitting  Bull  was  organ- 
ized not  to  fight  the  whites  but  to  drive  the  gold  miners 
from  their  country. 

At  the  State  election  in  Vermont  last  week  the  Re- 
publicans, as  usual,  had  a  large  majority.  On  the  vote 
for  Governor  the  Republican  candidate  had  44,770 
votes,  and  his  opponent  21,035.  The  Republicans 
elected  203  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Demo- 
crats 31.  All  the  meQibers  elected  to  Congress  are  Re- 
publicans. 

The  State  of  Iowa,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
about  30  years  ago,  contains  55,000  square  miles,  and 
has  12,658,495  acres  of  land  in  cultivation.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  in  1874  were  valued  at  *180,963,000. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  1,350,000,  of  whom 
563,000  are  of  native  birth. 

For  some  weeks  p:ist  yellow  fever  has  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Sivannah,  Georgia.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  desti- 
ttite  and  suffering  condition.  On  the  9th  and  lOih  inst. 
there  were  34  interments,  23  of  which  were  from  yellow 
fever. 

The  interments  in  Philadel()hia  for  the  week  ending 
the  9th  inst.  numbered  320,  including  125  children 
under  two  years. 

During  the  six  days  ending  the  9lh  inst.,  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  and  the  display  of  live  stock  con- 
nected therewith,  was  visited  by  379,220  persons  who 
paid  for  admissions,  making  the  total  receipts  at  the 
gates  u|)  to  that  time  $1,460,330. 

President  Gr:iiit  has  issued  his  proclamation  giving 
formal  notice  of  the  final  ratification  of  the  Hawaian 
treaty. 

The  Indian  Commission  to  treat  with  the  Sioux  have 
arrived  at  the  Red  Cloud  .\gency  and  held  their  (irst 
council.  The  Indians  expressed  jny  ;it  their  arrival, 
ami  manifested  a  friendly  disposition.  The  Sioux  were 
told  that  they  were  expected  to  relincpiish  all  claims  to 
that  part  of  their  reservation  lying  west  of  the  103d 
meridian.  If  this  proposition  is  assented  to  they  will 
have  no  right  to  prevent  adventurers  from  seeking  gold 
in  the  Black  Hills. 

The  election  in  Maine  on  the  llih  inst.  resulted 
favorably  for  the  Republicans,  who  elected  their  can- 


diilate  for  governor  by  a  large  majority,  all  the  con- 
ressmen,  and  moat  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Republican  majority  in  the  State  ranged  from 
12,000  to  15,000. 

During  the  Eighth  month  7554  immigrants  landed 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  4441  of  whom  were  males, 
and  3113  females.  Of  this  number  there  were  from 
England  1449;  Scotland  48;  Wales  31  ;  Ireland  949; 
Germany  2168  ;  Austria  273  ;  Sweden  204  ;  Norway  215; 
Denmark  81 ;  France  257  ;  Switzerland  131 ;  Spain  76; 
Italy  149  ;  Holland 72  ;  Belgium  13 ;  Russia  735 ;  Poland 
46  ;  Hungary  58 ;  Finland  4 ;  Nova  Scotia  28,  and 
Cuba  53. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  11th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  110. 
U.  States  sixes,  1881,  118§;  new  five  per  cents,  115|. 
Superfine  flour,  #3.50  a  $4.40;  State  extra,  $4.70  a 
;  finer  brands,  $5.50  a  $8.70.  White  winter  wheat, 
$1.30;  amber,  $1.27;  No.  3  Chicago  spring,  $1.03. 
Canada  birley,  $1.25.  Mixed  State  oats,  45  a  46  cts.; 
mixed  western,  38  a  47  cts.  Western  rye,  68  a  70  cts. ; 
State,  90  cts.  Southern  corn,  yellow  and  white,  58  a  59 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Uplands  and  New  Orleans  cotton, 
11|  a  12J-  cts.  Flour,  4  a  $8.25.  Amber  wheat,  $1.18 
a  $1.20;  red,  $1.12  a  $1.17.  Western  rye,  65  cts.  Yel- 
low corn,  56  a  57  cts.  New  oats,  41  a  44  cts.  ;  old  and 
prime,  46  a  48  cts.  New  York  cheese,  10|  a  llf  cts.  ; 
western,  92  a  lOJ  cts.  Sales  of  4000  beef  cattle  at  5|  a 
6|-  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra,  5  a  5^  cts.  for  fair  to  good, 
and  4  a  for  common.  Sheep,  4|-  a  6  cts.  per  lb. 
gross,  and  hogs  8  a  9  cts.  net  for  corn  fed. 


Elisha  Roberts,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Divi 
Roberts,  Jr.,  $2.10,  vol.  50. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth -day  morning  wiU  Ik 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week.  ' 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  opens  o 
Second-day,  10th  mo.  30th.  Parents  and  others  intenc 
ing  to  send  pupils  will  please  make  application  f 
Benjamin  W.  Passmore,  Sup't.  (Address  Street  Roa 
P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allei 
Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  James  Harkness,  To.,  $2.10,  vol.  50, 
and  for  Russell  Taber  and  Sarah  B.  Webb,  ^2.10  each, 
vol.  50;  from  Eliza  J.  Barton,  City,  $2,  vol.  50;  from 
Charles  DeCou,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  James  R. 
Kite,  Agent,  O,  for  Thomas  Llewelyn,  Mary  Wilson, 
Richard  Penrose,  Jason  Penrose,  Joseph  Masters,  Ddvid 
Masters,  Jesse  Dewees,  Hannah  M.  Penrose,  Robert 
Milhous  and  William  Harmer,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50; 
from  Joseph  Scattergood,  Jr.,  Agent,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol. 
50,  and  for  Enos  Smedley,  Hannah  Taylor,  Gilbert 
Cope,  Lucy  Cope,  Lewis  Embree,  E.  Malin  Hoopes, 
John  Cope,  Jacob  Smedley,  Jacob  Parker,  Phebe 
Jacobs,  and  John  Worth,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50 ;  from 
Thomas  Y.  Hutton,  Pa.,  per  George  S.  Hutton,  $2,  vol. 
50  ;  from  Samuel  Pancoast,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Jere- 
miah Foster,  R.  I.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Edward  Boone, 
Canada,  $2.10,  vol.50;  from  Samuel  B.  Smith,  Pa., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Phebe  Parker,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50; 
from  Henry  Walter,  Pa.,  per  C.  J.  A.,  $2.10,  vol.  50; 
from  Susan  J.  Yerkes,  Fkfd.,  $2  10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Sarah 
P.  Johnson,  Gtn.,  $2.1.0,  vol.50  ;  from  John  M.  Roberts, 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  El  wood  Comfort,  Mich., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Joseph  King,  N.  J.,  for  Annie 
King,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Geo.  W.  Thorp,  Fkfd.,  *2.10, 
vol.  60;  from  Elijah  Kester,  Md.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from 
Job  Hinshaw,  Ind.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  .Joshua  L. 
Bailey,  City,  1^2.10,  vol.  50;  from  David  Wallace,  lo., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Nathan  Warrington,  Agent,  lo., 
for  Thomas  Emmons,  Albert  Emmons,  John  Vail,  and 
Evan  Smith,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50,  and  for  Evan  Cooper, 
$6.30,  to  No.  52,  vol.  50;  from  Benjamin  Hoyle,  O., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Richard  Mott,  Agent,  lo.,  $2.10, 
vol.  50,  and  for  Eli  Hodgin,  Joseph  Battey,  William 
Pierpont,  Joseph  Patterson,  Ezra  Embree,  Josiah  Strat- 
ton,  Joseph  Embree,  William  P.  Deweese,  Asenath 
Edgerton,  El  wood  Dean,  Robert  W.  Hampton  and 
Micajah  Emmons,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  for  Elma  Haines, 
N.  J..  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Sarah  Ann  Allen,  N.  J., 
$2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Elizabeth  D.  Meredith,  Pa.,  *2.10, 
vol.  50  ;  for  Anna  H.  Tiernay,  lo.,  and  Anna  Peace, 
Mo.,  $2.10  each,  vol.50;  from  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads, 
Del.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  George  Haines,  Jr.,  and 
James  W.  Haines,  N.  J.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from 
William  B.  Oliver,  Mass..  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  George 
Abbott,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  George  Abbott,  .Jr., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  William  Wickersham,  Pa.,  .?2.10, 
vol.  50  ;  from  .Joseph  G.  Evans  and  Samuel  A.  Willit-', 
I  N.  J.,  $2.10  each  vol.  50  ;  from  Deborah  Hopkins,  Ciiv, 
i$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Nathan  Hilles,  Fkfd,,  $2,  vol.  50; 
'from  Mary  W.  Bacon,  N. . I.,  $2.10,  vol.50;  from  Joshua 
Jefferis,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Elizabeth  T.  Yarnall 
and  E  lward  S.  Yarnall,  Pa.,  per  Jacob  Smedley,  $2.10 
each,  vol.  50;  from  Samuel  VValton,  O.,  't2.10,  vol.  50; 
from  George  B.  Allen,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Jatnes 
Woody,  Agent,  Ind.,  $2.10,  vol.50;  from  Thomas  H. 
Whitson,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Joseph  Hall,  Agent, 
lo.,  for  Warner  Atkinson,  Israel  Heald,  .\braham 
Cowgill,  Charles  Leech,  Silmuel  S.  Cowgill,  John 
Thomas,  Thomas  Crozer,  Lindlev  Heald,  Thos.  Leech, 
and  Willliam  H.  Walker,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  HAVERFORD  COL- 
LEGE. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Corporation 
Haverford  College  will  be  held  at  the  Committee  Rooi 
of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Secont 
day,  Tenth  month  9th,  1876,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

Edward  Bettle,  Jr.,  Secretary, 


WANTED 

A  woman  Friend  to  teach  sewing  in  the  Aimwe 
School.    Apply  to 

Sarah  A.  Richie,  444  North  Fifth  St, 
Elizabeth  C.  Lowry,  1114  Pine  St. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOREI 
PERSONS. 

Teachers  are  wanted  for  these  Schools,  to  be  opene 
about  the  first  of  Tenth  month.    Apply  to 
Elton  B.  Gifford,  719  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 
Richard  J.  Allen,  833  North  Seventh  St. 
Ephrdim  Smith,  1110  Pine  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  [Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhUadelphia\ 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  WobtiI 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  11 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board  ( 
Managers. 


n 
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Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  lltl 
of  5th  month,  1876,  Mary  Bacon,  an  elder  and  meal 
her  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Northern  Districl 
in  the  78th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  adorned  withF 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  was  remarkable  for  hel 
purity  of  life  from  early  years.  She  remarked  that 
Heavenly  Father  had  been  with  her  from  infancy,  fil 
her  preservation,  and  that  she  was  saved  only  by  th| 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holl 
Ghost,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  Often  sajl 
ing,  "  It  is  not  by  any  works  of  ray  own,  but  accordinl 
to  His  mercy."  When  near  her  end  she  expressed  bJ 
belief  that  there  was  a  mansion  of  rest  prepared  for  hel 
and  on  one  occasion  uttered  the  supplication,  "  Let  nol 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  see| 
thy  salvation." 

— — ,  at  her  residence,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  o| 
the  25ih  of  the  8th  mo.  1876,  .JaLiANN  Cooper,  in  til 
6Sth  year  of  her  age,  a  beloved  member  of  SadsburJ 
Monthly  and  Bart  Particular  Meeting.  This  deil 
Friend  was  naturally  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  disposi 
tion,  being  ever  read)'  to  assist  others  who  were  in  neeil 
in  a  free  and  loving  spirit,  and  was  much  beloved.  Shi 
was  an  affectionate  wife  and  a  devoted  mother,  desiroil 
to  bring  up  her  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonitio| 
of  the  Lord.  She  was  faithful  in  the  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  ail 
cient  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Societi 
Although  it  was  her  lot  to  pass  through  great  suSel 
ings,  yet  she  strove  to  bear  them  with  christian  patienq 
and  resignation  ;  being  frequently  heard  while  undif 
deep  suflering,  supplicating  her  Heavenly  Father,  saJ 
ing  at  one  time,  "  Dearest  Father,  have  mercy  on  ml 
and  if  it  be  thy  holy  will,  grant  that  this  night  I  mal 
see  thy  face;"  and  again  soon  after,  "Come,  dear  Lorfl 
come  quick,  carry  me  safely  over  Jordan  into  a  betta 
world."  Leaving  her  bereaved  relatives  and  nuinel 
ous  friends  the  consoling  belief,  that  through  the  raercl 
of  a  compassionate  S.iviour,  she  was  enabled  to  experl 
ence  her  robes  to  be  washed  and  made  while  in  til 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  her  spirit  thus  purified,  ton 
prepared  fcir  admittance  into  those  mansions  of  re.stanl 
peace  prepared  for  the  righteous  from  the  foundatkl 
of  the  world. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  the  8th  month,  1876,  at  WoodJ 

town,  New  Jersey,  Rebecca  Allen,  daughter  of  DiVU 
and  Sarah  Ann  Allen,  aged  28  years,  a  member! 
Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Quakers  and  Quakerism. 

(Continued  from  pagf  34.) 

But  the  sword  is  only,  as  it  were,  the  flame 
lat  is  used  to  set  up  chemical  action  and 
ing  into  activity  the  true  laws  that  govern 
iman  society.  As  towns  increased  in  popula- 
m,  and  more  and  more  citizens  became  en- 
iged  in  the  peaceful  prosecution  of  trade,  the 
■esence  of  lawless  force  no  longer  even  ap- 
'oximately  answered  its  purpose,  and  became 
I  intolerable  evil.  Judicial  institutions  took 
I  place,  private  war  was  abolished  by  de- 
■ees,  and  that  gradual  disarming  of  the  pri- 
ite  citizen  took  place  which  we  see  accom- 
ished  in  the  present  day,  when  the  walking- 
ck  or  the  umbrella  has  taken  the  place  of 
e  sword  which  once  formed  part  of  a  gentle- 
an's  ordinary  outfit,  and  even  duelling  is 
)ked  upon  with  discredit  as  a  relic  of  barbar- 
m.    Meanwhile  kingdoms  once,  like  Eng- 
nd  and  Scotland,  at  strife  with  one  another, 
acefuUy  coalesced  under  hereditary  mon- 
che,  and  war  was  banished  from  their  limits. 
>ming  down  to  our  own  day,  the  old  me- 
anical  system  of  government,  under  which 
ngdoms  were  handed  about  from  ruler  to 
ler,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  car- 
id  out  on  a  colossal  scale  by  Napoleon  in 
e  wars  which  drenched  Europe  in  blood, 
came  a  yoke  too  grievous  for  humanity  to 
ar,  and  under  its  iron  reign  a  new  feeling 
national  life  was  born  which  exacts  an  or- 
,nic  connection,  a  blood  relationship  between 
e  government  and  the  people,  brings  about 
e  unification  of  peoples  of  the  same  race, 
d  sets  an  ultimate  bar  to  foreign  conquest, 
nder  this  potent  principle  a  united  Italy  and 
united  Germany  have  arisen,  and  the  red 
les  of  war  have  been  driven  back,  leaving 
lole  territories,  once  torn  with  discord,  now 
se  from  its  devastating  floods.  Nor  is  it  with- 
t  momentous  significance  that  the  leader- 
ip  of  Europe  has  passed  from  France,  the 
ronghold  of  the  old  barbaric  military  spirit, 
the  more  peaceful  Teutonic  races. 
But  is  the  progress  to  stop  here?  or  may 
;  not  expect  that  the  same  laws  which  have 
•eady  eliminated  war  from  civilized  private 
e,  as  well  as  freed  extensive  territories  from 
1  scourge,  will  ultimately  work  the  same 
volution  in  national  life  ?  May  we  not  trace 
e  gradual  development  of  new  conditions  of 
.tional  life  which  will  ultimately  necessitate 
me  other  appeal  than  the  appeal  to  force 
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by  steps  analogous  to  those  that  have  already 
brought  about  the  result  in  civil  life? 

Nations  may  be  said  roughly  to  pass  through 
three  stages  of  growth  : — 

Firstly,  the  youthful  stage  ;  thinly  peopled, 
exporting  natural  produce,  and  importing 
luxuries. 

Secondly,  the  self-subsistent  stage ;  well 
peopled,  consuming  their  own  produce,  and 
manufacturing  their  own  goods. 

Thirdly,  the  most  dependent  stage ;  densely 
peopled,  exporting  manufactures  and  luxuries, 
and  importing  natural  produce. 

Holland,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and 
Belgium  have  already  passed  into  the  third 
and  most  dependent  stage,  and  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  other  nations  must  infal- 
libly do  so  as  well.  "A  few  years  ago,"  ob- 
serves a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  Eng- 
land was  able  to  feed  her  own  people  from  the 
produce  of  her  own  fields;  she  now  buys  grain 
to  the  annual  value  of  more  than  12,000,000^., 
besides  relying  on  foreign  raw  material  for 
employment,  foreign  markets  for  the  disposal 
of  her  manufactures,  foreign  land  for  the  dis- 
posal of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  of  her 
surplus  population." 

Such  being  the  new  and  unforeseen  condi- 
tions of  national  life,.may  they  not  ultimately 
be  found  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
old  method  of  settling  national  disputes  by 
force  of  arms,  a  war  inflicting  such  intolerable 
injury  on  a  neutral  state  as  to  necessitate  the 
adoption  of  some  other  method  of  settling 
disputes  than  one  which  has  ceased  to  secure 
even  approximate  justice  ?* 

What  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem 
may  be;  whether  as  the  state  or  country  is 
already  absorbed  into  the  nation,  the  nation 
in  its  turn  is  destined  to  be  subordinated  to 
some  larger  whole,  such  as  the  European  Con- 
federation sketched  by  Professor  Seeley,  the 
nations  being  disarmed,  and  the  confederation 
alone  possessing  the  right  of  levying  troops  ; 
or  whether,  as  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  now 
adopted  by  forty-six  civilized  powers,  would 
seem  to  promise,  it  will  be  found  possible  to 
establish  a  system  of  international  law,  with 
some  kind  of  international  judicial  machinery 
for  its  interpretation,  and  jointly  enforced  by 
the  nations  adopting  it,  it  would  indeed  re- 
quire a  far-seeing  eye  to  decide.  All  we  have 
endeavored  to  prove  is  that  Quakerism  has 
only  proved  itself 

the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  great  world,  dreaming  of  things  to  come, 

in  its  resolute  protest  against  war,  and  its 
prophecy  of  its  final  extinction. 

With  regard  to  that  other  great  "  open  sore 
of  the  world,"  slavery,  the  part  that  Quaker- 
ism has  taken  is  equally  remarkaljle.  Slavery 
has  never  as  a  rule  been  recognized  among 
the  Friends  except  in  the  mitigated  form 

*See  "On  International  Law,"  by  Frederic  Seebohm, 
Longmans,  1871,  where  the  whole  question  is  ably  dis- 
cussed, the  writer  being  himself  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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which  it  assumed  among  the  Jews.  Penn,  in 
his  laws  for  his  Pennsylvania  colony,  enacted 
that  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  every  slave 
should  be  manumitted  on  payment  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  product  raised  by  the  gift  of  land 
and  tools  from  the  Society. 

But  even  of  slavery  in  this  modified  form 
wefind  a  condemnation  entered  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Society  as  early  as  1727,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury before  Parliament  abolished  slavery  in 
the  English  colonies.  As  early  as  1772,  the 
practice  of  holding  slaves  had,  owing  to  the 
labors  of  Woolman  and  others,  ceased  among 
Friends,  and  in  the  great  anti-slavery  contest 
the  names  of  many  eminent  Quakers  are 
prominent.  But  how  deep  and  thorough  has 
been  their  devotion  to  this  gi'eat  question  is 
perhaps  best  evinced  by  the  untiring  eff'orts 
the  Society  has  made,  after  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  America,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
struggle  were  over,  for  the  relief  and  perma- 
nent training  of  four  million  freedmert  thus 
suddenly  emancipated.  Nearly  200,OOOL,  or 
about  half  the  total  relief  contributed  for  the 
assistance  of  the  freedmen,  was  subscribed  by 
the  small  Society  of  Friends. 

In  the  cause  of  education,  the  lead  the 
Quakers  have  taken  has  been  the  more  re- 
markable, in  that  they  started  at  a  decided 
disadvantage.  The  stress  laid  by  the  early 
Friends  on  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  led  at 
first  to  a  tendency  to  depreciate  all  external 
teaching,  both  sacred  and  profane.*  In  respect 
to  the  qualifications  of  a  gospel  minister, 
Barclay  says,  in  his  famous  "Apology,"  "  that 
letter-learning  had  proved  more  frequently 
hurtful  than  helpful,"  and  the  minister  was 
exhorted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  meeting  for 
worship  with  his  mind  as  much  as  possible 
like  a  blank  sheet.  Indeed,  in  reading  the 
diatribes  of  Fox  and  the  early  Friends  against 
human  learning,  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of 
a  dissenting  preacher  at  Cambridge,  who, 
inveighing  in  broad  north-country  accents 
against  the  classical  studies  of  the  university, 
ended  his  peroration  with  the  startling,  but 
to  himself  conclusive  question,  "  Do  you  think 
Fowl  knew  Greek  ?"  The  shrewd  mother-wit 
of  George  Fox  was  however  quick  to  rectify 
in  practice  any  doctrinal  excesses,  and  we  find 
him  in  1667  establishing  two  schools  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London,  where  he  desired 
that  "girls  and  young  maidens,  as  well  as 
boys,  might  be  instructed  in  all  things  civil 
and  useful  in  creation,"  a  definition  of  educa- 


[*  The  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  its  early 
days,  on  the  subject  of  education,  are  those  still  held  by 
all  its  consistent  members.  It  has  always  favored  edu- 
cation as  a  means  of  qualifying  its  members  for  the  right 
performance  of  the  various  civil  and  social  duties  of 
life;  but  it  has  unwaveringly  maintained,  that  Gospel 
ministry  is  a  Divine  gift  which  is  conferred  on  the 
ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned  ;  and  that  no  amount  of 
literary  instruction  can  authorize  or  qualify  any  one  to 
exercise  it,  when  this  gift  has  not  been  bestowed.  There 
was  therefore  no  conflict  between  the  practice  and  doc- 
trine of  George  Fox  when  he  advised  the  establishment 
of  schools,  as  mentioned  a  few  lines  further  on.] 
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tion  broad  enough  to  satisfy  a  London  school 
board.  We  bcJieve  he  even  issued  some  ex- 
purgated classical  school-books,  but  the  exact 
nature  of  a  Quaker  Iliad  we  have  found  our- 
selves reluctantly  obliged  to  relegate  to  the 
domain  of  "  the  unthinkable."  Five  years 
later  fifteen  schools  were  in  operation,  chieflj' 
used  by  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes, 
while  the  poorer  children  were  partially  in- 
structed in  the  Society's  meeting-houses. 

The  provisions  for  education  remained  how- 
ever very  defective  till  the  great  revival  of 
discipline  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  education  became  a  subject  of  para- 
mount concern.  In  1779  the  indefatigable 
labors  of  Dr.  Fothergill  and  others  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  large  boarding-school 
at  Ackworth,  in  Yorkshire,  where  three  hun- 
dred children  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes 
have  now  for  eighty  years  received  a  good 
English  boarding-school  education  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Society.*  When,  therefore,  it  is 
urged  that  the  Quakers  have  no  poor,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  process  of  "levelling 
up"  has  been  steadily  going  on  for  nearly  a 
century.  They  alone  have  recognized  the 
claim  of  the  poorest  to  a  liberal  education, 
and  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  afford- 
ing the  necessary  funds,  since  they  alone  of 
Christian  communities  seem  to  have  practi- 
cally realized  the  Christian  altruistic  theory 
of  property,  neither  all-levelling  communism 
on  one  side,  nor  selfish  "rights  of  property" 
on  the  other,  but  a  trust  concentrated  in  one 
hand  for  the  good  of  the  many.  Many  a  poor 
boy  educated  at  Ackworth  has  risen  to  take 
his  place  among  our  great  merchants;  many 
have  now  independent  positions  in  the  colon- 
ies, a  large  proportion  of  the  Ackworth  boys 
emigrating,  and  none  remaining  in  the  too 
often  almost  serf-like  subjection  and  poverty 
of  our  English  laborers.  The  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  chiefly  founded  by 
Quakers,  attests  their  activity  in  the  cause 
outside  their  own  body. 

(To  be  continued.) 

[A  writer  in  the  Primitive  Christian  relates 
the  following  instructive  incident.  "Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven."] 

A  gay  young  man  attended  an  evening 
meeting  where  an  eloquent  young  speaker 
preached.  He  portrayed  with  great  clearness 
the  sinfulness  of  man,  his  fallen,  sinful,  help- 
less, and  undone  condition  without  divine  aid. 
Ho  also  set  forth  the  Saviour  as  all  sufficient. 
He  impressed  all  with  his  kind  gracious  invi- 
tations; the  assurance  that  he  is  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  repentance  ;  that  he  who  comes  to 
him  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,  and  he  that 
seeks  shall  find.  The  young  man  was  con- 
vinced. He  determined  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian. He  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  speaker 
and  a  number  of  his  brethren  were  going  the 
same  road  homo  that  he  was,  as  it  would  give 
him  a  chance  to  open  his  heart.  But  his 
astonishment  know  no  bounds  when  ho  saw 
their  loose  conduct,  and  heard  their  jokes, 
loud  laughter  and  tall  ^-ankee  tales.  He  could 
not  see  any  Christ ianity  in  that  and  lienco 
became  a  confirmed  infidel.  Years  rolled  on 
and  both  became  old  iind  gray. 

The  infidel  grow  sick  and  on  his  deatli  bed 

[*  Those  who  are  able  to  do  so,  pay  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  cost.] 


sent  for  this  preacher.  When  he  came  the 
infidel  said : 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  heard  you 
preach  and  then  and  there  I  determined  to 
become  a  Christian." 

"Thank  God  for  that,"  said  the  minister. 

"Hold,"  cried  the  infidel,  "wait  until  I  am 
through  and  see  whether  you  have  any  reason 
for  being  so  thankful.  As  already  said,  I  de- 
termined to  become  a  Christian,  but  when  I 
saw  the  bad  conduct  of  you  and  your  mem- 
bers that  same  evening,  and  heard  your  un- 
holy conversation,  I  concluded  that  Chris- 
tianity was  a  wretched  farce.  I  am  on  my 
death  bed  now  and  know  better." 


An  Eulogium  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Horace 
Binney,  by  the  Son.  William  Strong,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

(Concluded  from  page  38.) 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  moral  courage. 
When  he  had  matured  his  convictions  of  the 
right,  he  was  not  to  be  driven  from  their 
avowal  by  any  fear  of  consequences.  He  was 
a  resolute  and  fearless  supporter  of  law  and 
order  in  the  community.  When  the  Kensing- 
ton riots  threatened  to  uproot  the  foundations 
of  society  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city ; 
when  the  law  was  temporarily  overthrown 
and  its  officers  were  powerless  to  resist  the 
outbreak  ;  when  men's  hearts  failed  them  for 
fear,  and  many  thought  only  of  submission  or 
compromise,  he  stood  firm.  He  bent  not  be- 
fore the  storm.  It  was  he  more  than  any 
other  who  inspired  confidence.  It  was  he 
who  restored  courage  to  many  who  were  faint- 
hearted ;  that  gathered  around  him  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  city,  and  led  in  bring- 
ing back  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  And 
when  in  later  years  the  foundations  of  our 
government  seemed  crumbling  away ;  when 
civil  war  threatened  the  subversion  of  oar 
cherished  institutions  ;  when  attachment  to 
party,  with  very  many,  prevailed  over  love  of 
countr}",  Mr.  Binney,  an  old  man  of  more  than 
four  score,  stepped  forward,  and  placed  all  his 
influence  and  the  weight  of  his  great  name, 
in  the  scale  of  a  totterino-  government,  nor 
was  there  ever  an  occasion  when  high  moral 
courage  was  demanded,  when  the  city  was  in 
trouble  and  needed  a  leader  and  adviser  that 
he  was  called  upon  and  failed  efficiently  to 
respond.  He  was  often  resorted  to  in  seasons 
of  perplexity,  and  never  was  application  made 
in  vain.  Even  when  not  consulted,  the  friends 
of  good  order  and  of  the  right  were  encour- 
aged by  the  fact,  of  which  they  needed  no 
other  evidence  than  his  life,  that  he  would 
always  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  just,  the 
orderly  and  the  true."       *        *  * 

"About  the  year  1830,  after  severer  exer- 
tions than  were  usual,  Mr.  Binney's  health 
began  to  be  impaired,  and  he  desired  to  with- 
draw gradually  from  the  courts,  and  throw 
off,  in  considerable  measure,  the  load  of  busi- 
ness with  which  he  was  oppressed.  It  was 
this  in  part  which  made  him  willing  to  accept 
a  nomination  for  Congress.  There  were  doubt- 
less other  reasons  that  influenced  him.  Prin- 
cipal among  those  was  the  hostilitj'  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  *  *  Believing  as  he  did  in  the  great 
usefulness  of  the  bank,  and  in  its  necessity 
for  the  public  welfare,  ho  did  not  feel  at  libort}- 
to  decline  the  call.  He  was  elected,  and  ho 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  23d  Congress 
in  1832.  That  Congress  was  filled  with  dis- 
tinguished men,  many  of  them  long  trained 


It 


in  the  public  service.  Mr.  Binney  took  in 
it  a  great  reputation,  such  as  few  lawye 
ever  brought  into  Congressional  life.  Mu< 
was  expected  from  him,  and  all  that  was  e 
pected  was  realized,  if  he  found  any  equa 
he  found  no  superior.  He  never  stooped  i 
the  arena  of  partisan  discussion,  but  in  tl 
consideration  of  important  subjects,  especiall 
that  of  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  fro: 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  he  proved  hie 
self  to  be  a  statesman  of  high  rank,  and 
most  accomplished  debator."  A  most  con 
potent  judge,  who  was  himself  a  member  < 
that  Congress  —  ex-president  John  Quinc 
Adams — remarks  upon  Binney's  great  speed 
"June  9th,  1834:.  Mr.  Binney  took  the  floe 
again,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  closed  ot 
of  the  most  powerful  speeches  for  sound  argi 
ment,  correct  principles  and  honorable  sent 
ment,  that  ever  was  delivered  in  Congress 
"Though  but  two  years  a  member,"  saj 
Judge  Strong,  "he  has  left  at  Washington 
most  enviable  reputation.  The  old  men  wh 
naturally  i*ecur  to  olden  times,  speak  of  hii 
as  one  of  the  giants  of  the  past,  and  worth 
to  be  associated  as  a  statesman  and  an  oratD, 
with  the  triumvirate  that  so  long  adorned  tbll 
American  name." 

"  But  piiblie  life  was  extremely  distastefii 
to  him  ;  he  turned  his  back  upon  it  with  glai 
ness.  Declining  a  re-election,  he  returned  1 
Philadelphia,  and  retired  from  all  profession 
practice  in  the  courts."  *  *  *  One  oth« 
and  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life  remains  1 
be  mentioned.  He  was  an  earnest  Christia) 
He  carried  his  religion  into  his  daily  life, 
was  a  controlling  power  in  his  business,  i 
the  formation  of  his  judgments,  and  in  his  ii 
ti  rcourse  with  others.  It  was  the  basis 
his  fidelity  to  his  clients  and  of  his  unwillinj 
ness  to  do  injustice  to  opponents.  It  led  1 
the  courtesy  of  his  demeanor,  and  to  his  h; 
bitual  candor.  It  contributed  also  to  his  pe 
sonal  enjoyments.  He  found  great  satisfy 
tion  in  the  study  of  religious  books,  especiall 
those  relating  to  doctrinal  theology.  B 
loved  to  bring  his  reason  to  the  support* 
his  faith,  and  he  delighted  in  the  mostcogei 
arguments  in  support  of  Christianity.  H 
mind  was  at  all  times  a  reverent  one.  I 
discountenanced  systematically  in  his  hous 
hold,  all  conversation  and  every  allusion  ths 
looked  like  irreverence  on  sacred  subject 
At  one  time  near  the  close  of  his  life,  whc 
speaking  of  his  debility,  he  said,  '  but  I  d 
not  think  I  have  gone  back,  and  I  am  vei 
thankful  for  it,  because  I  think  a  single  ste 
backward  would  have  finished  my  sum,  an 
it  must  have  been  shown  as  it  stood  on  tl 
slate  right  or  wrong,  to  the  Great  Master, 
hope  that  what  is  wrong  in  the  sum,  ma 
prove  to  be  written  on  slate,  that  merely 
pass  her  soft  and  gentle  hand  over  it.  B 
there  is  something  which  no  touch  will  i 
move,  because  it  is  not  there — the  good 

HAVE  NOT  DONE.' 

*  *  *  '■'■After  alt,  Mr.  Binney's  powers  at 
character  are  best  illustrated  by  his  life.  Thi 
was  singularly  consistent  and  complete 
is  safe  to  say,  that  rarely  if  ever  has  a  mt 
lived,  who  had  fewer  apparent  defects.  FrOi 
whatever  point  of  human  view  he  was  0 
served,  no  flaw  or  imperfection  was  visibl 
In  every  aspect  he  was  symmetrical,  with  t 
faculty  undeveloped  or  distorted,  with  n( 
even  an  excellence  overgrown  at  the  expeoi 
of  any  other — throughout  both  great  ac 
good. 
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■•  Such  was  Mr.  Binney.  So,  during  three 
eneratious,  he  stood  erect  and  conspicuous 
niong  his  brethren  of  the  bar,  and  in  this 
immunity  a  Hght  and  an  ornament — a  strong 
)\ver  and  a  ground  of  trust — a  leader  and  a 
aide." 


The  Chinese  Christians  and  the  Opium  Trade. 

The  Friend  of  China  contains  an  address  to 
]e  "  Anglo-Oriental  Society  for  the  vSuppres- 
on  of  the  Opium  Trade"  (of  which  society 
'he  Friend  of  China  is  the  organ)  from  the 
hinese  Christian  Churches  of  Hong  Kong, 
id  extracts  from  two  other  addrc'^ses,  also 
om  Chinese  Christians.  It  is  well  that  a 
ind  of  sympathy  between  the  Christians  of 
hina  and  of  England  on  this  subject  should 
vist,  and  that  the  powerful  appeals  of  the 
u'lner  should  be  extensively  known  and 
eeply  pondered  by  the  latter. 

The  address  begins  by  expressing  the 
liters'  joy  that  an  association  had  been 
irmed  for  the  suppression  of  the  opium  trade, 
hereupon  follow  some  strong  sentences  on 
le  individual,  family,  and  social  evils  to  which 
noking  leads,  the  impoverishment  of  the 
)untry,  and  the  objections  to  the  suppression 
t  the  trade  from  the  revenue  point  of  view. 
Lien  they  go  on  to  say  :  "  The  trade  in  opium 
or  only  injures  England's  national  reputa- 
9u,  but  it  is  also  injurious  to  the  sacred  doc- 
'ine.  *  *  *  From  the  moment  the  teachers 
f  Christianity  entered  China  they  imrae- 
iately  began  to  recommend  abstinence  from 
pium  smoking,  while  the  traders  in  opium 
\me  from  their  own  country.  People  laughed 
c  them  for  thinking  of  converting  people  at 
ich  a  distance,  when  they  were  unable  to  in- 
ueuce  their  own  neighbors.  This  great  in- 
onsistency  often  compels  us  to  close  our 
louths  and  hold  our  tongues,  and  on  this  ac- 
junt  we  say  opium  hinders  the  progress  of 
le  sacred  doctrine." 

This  address  bears  more  than  150  signa 
ares.    The  next  letter  is  from  the  Hakka 
■hurches  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Canton  pro 
■ince.    The  Canton  Christians  arrange  objec- 
ons  to  opium  under  four  heads:  ''(1.)  It 
asies  the  vital  energy.    (2.)  It  squanders 
seful  wealth.    (3.)  It  injures  body  and  sou" 
i.)  It  hindei-s  the  propagation  of  the  truth. 
Tuder  the  last  head  they  say  : 
■  "^Ybat  do  we  mean  by  hindering  the  pro- 
agation  of  the  truth  ?    Whatsoever  be  the 
batter  concerned,  something  more  than  words 
)  required  to  establish  one's  position  securely, 
if  late  years  the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  has 
'een  proclaimed  in  China,  and  certainly  many 
■onverts  have  been  made ;  but  there  is  an  in- 
■amerable  majority  who  revile  the  doctrine. 
Ve  constantly  hear  the  Chinese  saying  :  '  The 
jreigners  who  preach  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
ffirm  that  he  taught  men  to  love  others  as 
'nemselves,  and  always  to  bear  in  mind  the 
olden  rule ;  but  every  year  they  import  opium 
ito  China,  and  thereby  injure  millions  of 
leir  fellow-creatures.    Lately  the  quantity 
uported  has  increased,  and  the  injury  it  pro- 
uces  has  increased  in  proportion  ;  as  if  they 
leant  to  carry  off  all  the  wealth  of  China, 
nd  to  drain  away  the  life-blood  of  the  people 
efore  they  stop.    When  men  only  think  of 
hat  profits  themselves,  and  are  regardless  of 
16  injury  done  to  others  to  such  an  extent 
this,  how  can  they  be  said  to  love  others 
s  themselves  ?    How  can  we  believe  their 
oetrine  and  follow  their  religion?' 
"  Now,  the  Chinese  are  of  a  very  suspicious 


and  jealous  disposition,  and  if  they  could  not 
point  out  any  cause  of  complaint  in  foreigners, 
they  would  still  harbor  this  thought,  '  They 
are  not  of  the  same  race  with  ourselves;  they 
are  bad  people.'  How  much  more  will  they 
think  thus  when  opium  comes  from. Western 
countries,  and  they  have  a  plain  fact  to  allege? 
When  the  injury  pierces  to  the  quick,  do  you 
suppose  they  will  silently  and  patiently  en- 
dure it?  True,  those  that  preach  the  Gospel 
in  China  are  many,  and  they  come  from  dif- 
ferent countries,  while  opium  is  imported  into 
China  from  India  alone;  but  the  Chinese  do 
not  make  distinctions  ;  they  eye  it,  and  say, 
'  It  comes  from  the  West.'  Thus,  on  account 
of  Indian  opium,  England,  America,  France, 
and  other  countries,  are  all  compromised. 
They  all  are  included  in  the  wrong-doing; 
they  all  have  to  bear  the  disgrace. — From  the 
London  Watchman. 


The  Conditions  of  Welfare. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  benefit  a  deep 
thinker  can  accord  to  the  world  than  that  of 
simplifying  what  is  complex,and  drawing  into 
small  and  easy  compass  that  which  is  too  much 
involved  for  the  average  mind  to  grasp.  Her- 
bert Spencer  has  done  much  in  this  direction 
in  his  late  work  on  Sociology,  especially  in  his 
interpretation  of  our  social  relations,  and  the 
consequent  duties  which  flow  from  them.  He 
reduces  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to 
hold  society  together  to  two  general  principles, 
upon  the  right  fulfilment  of  which  the  entire 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  community  de- 
pend. One  is  that  each  individual  shall  so 
live  as  no.t  to  burden  others ;  the  other,  that 
he  shall  so  live  as  not  to  injure  others.  This 
may  at  first  sight  seem  a  meagre  epitome  of 
our  social  duties,  containing  only  negative 
directions,  and  no  positive  and  actual  line  of 
conduct.  But  viewed  more  closely,  this  seem- 
ing paucity  will  disappear,  and  these  two  prin- 
ciples will  be  full  of  meaning. 

In  order  to  avoid  being  a  burden  to  the  com- 
munity, it  is  needful  that  the  individual,  on 
emerging  from  the  natural  pi'Otection  of  the 
parent,  shall  be  self-supporting  ; — that  is,  he 
shall  in  some  way  render  service  equivalent 
in  value  to  what  he  consumes.  No  rank  or 
station,  no  amount}  of  wealth  on  which  to 
subsist,  no  fancied  delicacy  of  taste,  or  of 
habits,  can  ever  absolve  one  from  this  condi- 
tion. Childhood,  ill-health,  extreme  age,  or 
mental  incapacity  are  the  only  grounds  on 
which  an  exception  can  be  made  ; — and  these 
furnish  abundant  material  to  give  full  scope 
to  all  our  benevolent  impulses.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  remark,  "such  a  one  has  not  need 
to  labor,"  meaning  that  he  does  not  actually 
require  the  money  which  his  labor  would 
bring.  This  is  a  poor  and  weak  idea  of  the 
foundations  of  industry.  They  are  not  mere 
dollars  and  cents — they  lie  far  deeper  down 
in  the  very  nature  of  that  liberty  which  we 
all  prize  so  highly,  and  for  which  we  so  loudly 
contend.  For  every  mere  consumer  subtracts 
so  much  from  the  world's  property,  taxes  every 
industrious  person  to  that  degree,  and  thus 
destroys  equal  rights  and  tramples  upon  free- 
dom. It  matters  not  that  he  is  able  to  pur- 
chase his  unearned  luxuries;  the  money  that 
he  uses  is  a  token  of  labor,  it  is  true,  but  not 
his,  and  his  own  toil  of  hand  or  head  is  all 
that  truly  belongs  to  him.  If  he  refuses  to 
contribute  this  in  any  form,  and  persists  in 
idleness,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  pecuni- 


ary resources,  he  defrauds  the  community, 
and  violates  the  very  first  condition  of  social 
welfare.  It  is  not,  of  course,  always  essential 
or  best  that  his  labor  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
produce  an  immediate  return  in  the  shape  of 
money.  Generally  this  will  be  the  case,  but 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  in- 
volved. A  scientist  in  his  investigations,  a 
philanthropist  in  his  work  of  mercy,  a  mother 
in  her  labors  for  the  welfare  of  the  family, 
may  never  receive  a  dollar  for  all  their  exer- 
tions, but  they  are  often  far  more  truly  self- 
supporting  than  many  who  receive  large  and 
tangible  i-esults  for  all  their  work. 

The  second  condition  of  social  welfare  is 
equally  comprehensive.  We  must  live  so  as 
not  to  injure  others.  This,  too,  is  far  from 
being  a  negative  work.  No  "let-alone"  prin- 
ciple will  serve  us  here.  It  is  not  enough  that 
life  and  property  be  held  sacred.  There  are 
other  ways  of  injuring  a  man  besides  killing 
or  robbing  him.  We  may  spoil  his  good  name, 
ignore  his  rights,  deprive  him  of  opportunities. 
We  may  injure  him  by  a  whisper,  a  gesture, 
b}''  coldness  or  silence,  by  suspicion,  disdain 
or  indifference.  Our  influence  will  injure  him, 
if  it  be  not  good  ;  our  example,  if  it  be  not 
controlled  by  just  principles.  Which  of  us 
can  say  that  he  is  free  from  blame  in  this  re- 
spect? Who  can  say  that  it  is  a  simple  and 
easy  thing  "not  to  injure"  our  neighbors  ? 

Civilization  is  all  the  time  developing  in  us 
increased  power  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  and 
all  government  and  laws  are  but  expressions 
of  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  them. 
But  the  best  effect  of  law  is  only  realized 
when  men  learn  to  do  without  it,  and  be  a 
law  unto  themselves.  Then  they  rise  above 
all  need  of  outward  restraints,  and  set  their 
standards  far  beyond  that  which  any  coercion 
could  suggest.  Thus  while  the  law  can  pro- 
tect our  social  welfare  only  from  the  grosser 
and  more  palpable  violations  of  these  condi- 
tions, each  individual  should  so  regulate  his 
conduct  as  to  fulfil  the  highest  ideal  which 
he  is  capable  of  forming  of  his  social  relations. 
If  each  of  us  do  this,  day  by  day,  simply  and 
unobtrusively,  yet  earnestly  and  lovingly,  we 
shall  at  least  approximate  to  the  perfect  social 
state,  in  which,  without  coercion  or  restraint, 
but  from  the  pure  love  of  justice  and  freedom, 
men  will  so  live  as  neither  to  burden  nor  to 
injure  their  fellow-men. — Public  Ledger. 


For  "The  Friend." 

From  an  Epistle  of  dear  George  Fox,  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand,  and  left  sealed  up  with 
this  superscription,  "Not  to  be  opened  before 
the  time." 

*  *  *  "  As  for  this  spirit  of  rebellion  and 
opposition  that  hath  risen  formerly  and  lately, 
it  is  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  is  for  judgment  and  condem- 
nation, with  all  its  books,  words  and  works. 
Tht-refore  Friends  are  to  live  and  walk  in  the 
power  and  spirit  of  God  that  is  over  it,  and 
in  the  Seed  that  will  bruise  and  break  it  to 
pieces.  In  which  seed  you  have  joy  and  peace 
with  God,  and  power  and  authority  to  judge 
it;  and  your  unity  is  in  the  power  and  spirit 
of  God  that  doth  judge  it :  all  God's  witnesses 
in  his  tabernacle  go  out  against  it,  and  always 
have  and  always  will." 

No  wisdom  or  words  of  man,  but  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  originated  the  So- 
ciety and  by  which  it  has  been  maintained, 
must  continue  to  preserve  it  to  the  glory  and 
praise  of  God, 
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For  "The  Friend." 

"  Etlqnette  at  the  Table." 

It  was  among  other  rules  written  down  by 
an  eminent  American,  to  be  observed  by  him, 
•'To  speak  not  of  doleful  things  in  times  of 
cheerfulness  or  at  the  table;  i^peak  not  of 
melancholy  things  such  as  deaths  and  wounds, 
&c.,  and  if  others  mention  them,  change  if  you 
can  the  discourse."  Of  the  same  purport  was 
the  involuntary  remark  of  a  little  boy  recently 
at  table  (an  acquaintance  of  the  writer)  when 
others  were  speaking  of  the  sickness  of  an- 
other, he  said  in  substance,  "  Do  quit  talking 
of  sick  people,  I  just  feel  as  if  I  had  a  piece 
of  them  on  my  plate."  These  are  little  mat 
tcrs,  but  their  observance  or  non  observance 
may  add  to  or  diminish  much  from  daily 
comfort.  These  reflections  have  arisen  from 
reading  the  following  article  on  dining  com 
fortably.  J. 

DINING  COMFORTABLY. 

Most  people  are  aware,  even  without  any 
scientific  knowledge,  that  the  mind  has  a 
most  direct  influence  on  the  stomach,  that  the 
stomach  reacts  upon  the  mind,  and  that  the 
two  linked  mysteriously  together,  act  and  re 
act  one  upon  the  other  with  unfailing  cer- 
tainty.   Digestion  thus  obviously  to  a  great 
extent  will  depend  on  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  we  sit  down  to  a  meal.    It  is  not  suflS- 
cient  always  merely  to  set  the  bread-winner 
down  to  a  good  dinner.    If  he  has  been  hard 
at  work,  battling  during  the  day  with  the 
perplexities  and  difficulties  inseparable  from 
daily  life,  in  whatever  calling,  his  meal,  if  it  is 
to  do  him  all  the  good  it  suould,  must  be  a 
cheerful  one,  and  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  a 
loving  wife's  duty  to  meet  him  with  smiles  and 
pleasant  words  as  it  is  to  give  him  his  soup 
hot  and  his  meat  cooked  to  a  turn.  Nay, 
although  disappointment  in  the  quality  of  the 
viands — a  tough  steak,  a  tepid  sole  —  will 
cheek  much  more  than  is  thought  the  process 
of  digestion,  even  when  spirits  are  good  and 
appetite  keen,  it  will  not  be  so  prejudicial 
to  the  healthful  assimilation  of  food  as  will 
be  dolorous  tales  of  domestic  cares  or  the  an- 
nouncement of  bad  news.    Whatever  trials 
and  sorrows  have  to  be  faced,  dinner  time  and 
the  time  immediately  succeeding  it  is  not  the 
time  to  grapple  with  them  or  dwell  upon  the 
means  by  which  they  are  to  be  surmounted 
Again,  highly  animated  discussions,  lapsing 
often  into  virulent  argument,  are  distinctly 
prejudicial  at  meal  time  ;  for  temper,  if  ruffled, 
will  retard  digestion  as  fatally  as  damped 
spirits  will.    In  a  word,  there  is  no  byway  to 
health  more  directly  useful  and  generally 
worth  slicking  to  than  that  by  which  we  can 
have  our  meals  in  peace  and  comfort,  if  not 
in  absolute  gayety. —  Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

A  truly  converted  Christian  man  abides  in 
a  sincere  and  humble  confession  of  his  noth- 
ingness; all  his  desire  is  that  none  should  set 
him  above  others,  but  rather  to  be  subject  in 
all  meekness.  He  thinks  lightly  of  himself 
and  his  own  wisdom ;  and  is  willing  to  take 
advice,  and  interprets  everything  for  the  best. 
But  those  wiu)  are  not  truly  converted  think 
much  of  themselves — they  deem  their  works 
and  services  of  great  value,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
t  o  their  taste  to  be  subject  to  others.  If  any 
reprove  them,  thoy  are  contentious,  and  de- 
fend and  justify  themselves  to  the  utmost  that 
thoy  can.  The  right  sort  of  men  are  patient 
under  whatever  injustice  God  suffers  to  befall 


them,  and  are  wont  meekly  to  seek  reconcilia 
tion  with  those  who  have  done  them  wrong. 
But  the  false  burn  with  angi-r,  and  are  full  of 
murmuring  against  all  who  do  not  conform 
to  their  wishes.  They  want  to  have  praise 
for  all  they  do  ;  and  if  they  are  not  honored 
and  thought  highly  of,  they  become  like  one 
possessed,  and  are  often  seduced  into  actual 
deceit  in  their  struggle  to  save  their  reputa- 
tion. 


Dupes  to  Ourselves. — We  are  all  greater 
dupes  to  our  weakness  than  to  the  skill  of 
others ;  and  the  successes  gained  over  us  by 
the  designing,  arc  usually  nothing  more  than 
the  prey  taken  from  those  very  snares  we 
have  laid  ourselves.  One  man  falls  by  his 
ambition,  another  by  his  perfidy,  a  third  by 
his  avarice,  and  a  fourth  by  his  lust;  what 
are  these  but  so  many  nets,  watched  indeed 
by  the  fowler,  but  woven  by  the  victim  ? — 
Lacon. 


STILLNESS. 


Selected. 


Thy  lesson  art  thou  learning, 

O  tried  and  weary  soul  ? 
His  ways  art  thou  discerning, 

Who  works  to  make  thee  whole? 
In  the  haven  of  submission 

Art  thou  satisfied  and  still  ? 
Art  thou  clinging  to  the  Father 

'Neath  the  shadow  of  His  will  ? 
Now,  while  His  arms  enfold  thee, 

Think  well,  He  loveth  best! 
Be  still,  and  He  shall  mould  thee 

For  His  heritage  of  rest. 

The  vessel  must  be  shapen 

For  the  joys  of  Paradise  ; 
The  soul  must  have  her  training 

For  the  service  of  the  skies  ; 
And  if  the  great  Refiner 

In  furnaces  of  pain 
Would  do  His  work  more  truly, 

Count  all  His  dealings  gain  : 
For  He  Himself  hath  told  thee 

Of  tribulation  here; 
Be  still,  and  let  Him  mould  thee 

For  the  changeless  glory  there. 

From  vintages  of  sorrow 

Are  deepest  joys  distill'd, 
And  the  cup  outstretched  for  healing 

Is  oft  at  Marah  fill'd  : 
God  leads  to  joy  through  weeping, 

To  quietness  through  strife, 
Through  yielding  unto  conquest, 

Through  death  to  endless  life  : 
Be  still ;  He  hath  enroll'd  thee 

For  the  Kingdom  and  the  crown  ; 
Be  silent;  let  Him  mould  thee 

Who  calletb  thee  His  own. 

Such  silence  is  communion. 

Such  stillness  is  a  shrine, 
The  "fellowship  of  suff'ring" 

An  ordinance  divine; 
And  the  secrets  of  "  abiding," 

Most  fully  are  declar'd 
To  those  who  with  the  Master 

Gelhsemane  have  shar'd. 
Then  trust  Him  to  uphold  thee 

'Mid  the  shadows  and  the  gloom  ; 
Be  still,  and  He  shall  mould  thee 

For  His  presence  and  for  Home. 

For  resurrection  stillness 

There  is  resurrection  pow'r ; 
And  the  prayer  and  praise  of  trusting 

May  glorify  each  hour: 
And  common  days  are  holy, 

And  years  an  Easter-tide, 
For  those  who  with  the  Risen  One 

In  risen  life  abide  ! 
Then  let  His  true  love  fold  thee, 

Keep  silence  at  His  word  : 
Be  still,  and  He  shall  mould  thee, — 

Oh,  rest  thee  in  the  Lord  ! 


SOWING  AND  REAPING. 


Selected 


Sow  with  a  generous  hand, 

Pause  not  for  toil  or  pain  ; 
Weary  not  through  the  heat  of  summer, 

Weary  not  through  the  cold  spring  rain  ; 
But  wait  till  the  autumn  comes 

For  the  sheaves  of  golden  grain. 

Scatter  the  seed,  and  fear  not, 

A  table  will  be  spread ; 
What  matter  if  you  are  too  weary 

To  eat  your  hard  earned  bread ! 
Sow,  while  the  earth  is  broken, 

For  the  hungry  must  be  fed. 

Sow, — while  the  seeds  are  lying 
In  the  warm  earth's  bosom  deep, 

And  your  warm  tears  fall  upon  it, — 
They  will  stir  in  their  quiet  sleep  ; 

And  the  green  blades  rise  the  quicker 
Perchance  for  the  tears  you  weep. 

Then  sow, — for  the  hours  are  fleeting. 

And  the  seed  must  fall,  to-day; 
And  care  not  what  hands  shall  reap  it. 

Or  if  you  have  passed  away 
Before  the  waving  corn-fields 

Shall  gladden  the  sunny  day. 

Sow;  and  look  onward,  upward, 
Where  the  starry  light  appears, — 

Where,  in  spite  of  the  coward's  doubting. 
Or  your  own  heart's  doubts  and  fears, 

You  shall  reap  in  joy  the  harvest 
You  have  sown,  to-day,  in  tears. 

— Adelaide  Proctor, 


Besetting  Sin. — Do  you  habitually  realiz 
that  you  are  somebody  ?    Is  your  talk  so 
as  to  call  attention  to  your  personal  meri 
Are  you  very  sensitive  about  the  consider) 
tion  in  which  you  are  held  ?    Well  may  yo 
suspect  pride. 

Are  you  hard  in  your  bargains  and  cont 
tious  about  small  matters?  Are  you  worn 
and  annoyed  by  the  ever-recurring  deman 
for  alms  ?  Do  you  give  reluctantly  the  scrap 
not  the  first  fruits,  amusing  yourself  the  wbil 
with  dreams  of  how  liberal  you  would  be 
you  were  richer  or  out  of  debt  ?  Be  sure  co\ 
etousness  is  hid  somewhere. 

Do  you  rebel  against  regularity  in  religio 
habits  and  make  every  day  fresh  excuses  f 
the  neglect  of  devotion  ?  Are  you  fretf 
under  the  routine  service  of  life,  and  disco 
tented  that  you  have  not  an  easy  time  ?  The 
are  the  symptoms  of  sloth. 

Have  jou  so  little  control  over  appetit 
that  you  cannot  restrain  it  when  prudenc 
requires,  or  when  spiritual  discipline  demand 
it?  Albeit  no  drunkard,  are  your  facuiti 
occasionally  excited  or  habitually  stupefie 
by  drink?    Gluttony  is  there. 

Are  you  fretful,  irri  table,  impatient  of  slight 
and  contradictions,  with  a  good  memory  fo 
injuries?     If  not  openly  quarrelsome,  y 
guilty  of  the  folly  and  ill-breeding  of  show 
ing  dislike  for  others  by  manner  and  gestur 
Anger  has  the  better  of  you. 

Howbeit  free  from  actual  unchastity,  d 
you  indulge  in  unclean  thoughts,  do  you  laugl 
at  the  coarse  jest?  I  may  not  enlarge;  onl 
lust,  baleful  lust,  creeps  all  over  the  land,  leav 
ing  its  slime  upon  books  and  papers  and  show 
and  amusements. 

And  once  again  :  Does  it  pain  you  to  hea 
others  well  spoken  of?  Do  you  drop  littl 
words  of  detraction  ?  Are  you  ashamed  to  g 
to  a  church  where  other  people's  clothes  ar 
finer  than  your  own  ?  Are  you  discontente 
as  j'ou  see  the  better  houses  and  more  luxun 
ous  appliances  of  others  ?  There  is  envy  i 
the  heart. — Bishop  Lay. 
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Seltcted, 

Public  Worship. 

CAN  THIS  BE  THE  RIGHT  MODE? 
"Jesus  saitli,  The  hour  cometh  and  now  is,  when  the 
ue  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
truth  ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him. 
fld  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must  wor- 
lip  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." — John,  iv.  23,  24. 

As  a  question  like  this  may  not  unnaturally 
icur  to  those  who  attend  a  Friends'  meeting 
»r  the  first  time,  they  may  be  glad  of  a  few 
ords  of  explanation. 

If  we  are  truly  met  in  His  name  we  believe 
lat  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  though  unseen  is 
lally,  as  He  himself  said,  in  the  midst  of  us 
Halt,  xviii.  20),  and  we  therefore  wait  in 
lenee  to  be  taught  by  Him-  This  silence 
fords  an  opportunity  for  secret  prayer,  med- 
ation,  and  self-examination ;  and,  while  thus 
seupied,  the  Holy  Spirit  often  shows  us  what 
e  really  need,  prompts  us  to  pray  for  what 
e  want,  and  prepares  our  hearts  to  worship 
od  through  Jesus  Christ,  through  whose 
oning  blood  we  have  boldness  to  cofne  into 
is  presence.  (Heb.  iv.  14-16  ;  x.  19-25.) 
Worship  is  an  individual  act  which  we  must 
,ch  perform  for  ourselves,  and  which  no  one 
se  can  do  for  us.  "When  will  the  service 
!gin  ?"  a  Friend  was  once  asked  by  a  stranger. 
Whenever  thou  or  I  begin  to  serve,"  was  the 
ply.  And  when  a  number  of  worshippers 
e  united  in  the  reverent  service  of  (jod,  they 
e  baptized  by  his  Spirit  into  one  body  (1 
)r.  xii.  13),  enjoy  sweet  fellowship  with  one 
lOther,  as  well  as  with  the  Father  and  the 
in  (1  John.  i.  3),  and  partake  together  of  the 
^eaii  of  Life. 

While  thus  met,  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
e  offering  up  of  vocal  prayer,  or  for  the 
■caching  of  the  gospel,  by  any  of  those  pre- 
Dt,  as  they  feel  it  required  by  the  Lord  at 
e  time.  Thus  meetings  are  sometimes 
Id  throughout  in  silence,  and  sometimes 
e  whole  time  may  be  occupied  by  ministry 
d  prayer,  with  brief  intervals  of  silent  wor- 
ip.  We  believe  that  the  call  of  Christ  and 
e  anointing  of  his  Spirit  make  the  minister 
not  college  education,  or  the  imposition  of 
estly  bands. 

Prom  the  1st  Epistle  of  the  Corinthians  we 
■rn  what  a  variety  of  ministration  in  the 
ICS  of  the  apostles  was  exercised  by  the 
ferent  members  of  the  congregation  for 
s  good  of  all     (1  Cor.  xiv. ;  1  Cor.  xii. 
1.)    It  is  quite  clear  that  it  was  not  left 
m,  as  it  usually  is  now,  to  one  man  to  eon 
ct  the  service,  but  that  it  was  open  to  any 
;htly  gifted  to  take  part  in  it.    Nov  would 
8  practice,  if  the  Heavenly  Guide  is  fol- 
ded, lead  to  confusion,  as  "the  spirits  of 
5  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets"  (1 
r.  xiv.  32,  33),  and  God  is  indeed  found  to 
the  author  of  order  and  peace.    "  Ye  may 
prophesy  one  by  one,"  said  the  apostle 
ul,  and  in  the  New  Testament  to  prophesy 
erally  means  to  preach  under  the  influence 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xiv.  3),  "that  all 
y  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted  ;"  "  if 
y'thing  be  revealed  to  another  that  sitteth 
«  let  the  first  hold  his  peace."    (1  Cor.  xiv. 
3  31.)    The  gift  was  bestowed  on  the  un- 
I'rued  as  well  as  the  learned,  and  on  women 
a  well  as  men  (Acts,  xxi.  9);  "On  my  ser- 
JPDts,  and  on  my  baud-maidens,  will  I  pour 
fcli  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy."  (1 
fv.  xi.  5  ;  Acts,  ii.  18.) 

J)  how  in  lowly  reverence  and  secret  prayer 
'ore  God,  listening  to  his  voice;  to  know 
( list  Jesus  our  Saviour  as  the  real  head  and 


director  of  our  meetings  ;  to  preach  or  to  offer 
prayer  or  praise  according  to  the  promptings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  such  is  the  worship  for 
which  we  plead  and  which  we  believe  best 
promotes  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  worship- 
per, and  the  glory  of  God. — The  British  Friend. 


Selected. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  Pacific  States,  as  shown  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition. 
Emigration  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  was  brought  about  primarily  by  the 
discovery  of  rich  gold  deposits.  In  this  re- 
spect its  history  resembles  that  of  many  other 
countries  and  sections,  two  more  recent  in- 
stances being  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in 
the  south  of  Africa  and  the  present  disturb- 
ance in  the  Indian  country  caused  by  the 
thirst  for  gold  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  Black  Hills.  The  earliest  date  of  any  im- 
portant influx  of  emigrants  was  1849,  whence 
all  title  to  nobility  in  San  Francisco  must  be 
traced  through  a  "forty-niner" — blue  blood 
of  any  other  strain  counts  for  naught. 

Gold  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  the  free  gold  found  in  washings 
gulches  and  river  beds  made  mining  compa 
ratively  profitable  for  the  first  few  years  ;  as 
the  "wash-bowl"  in  the  wet  "diggings"  and 
the  "pan"  in  the  dry  were  well  adapted  to 
separate  the  flakes  of  pure  gold  from  the  dirt. 
That  kind  of  mining  (to  use  the  slang  phrase 
to  which  the  method  gave  rise)  does  not  now 
"  pan  out"  well,  and  the  more  expensive  and 
scientific  methods  of  extracting  the  metal  from 
quartz  rock  have  long  since  superceded  it. 

Silver. — The  discovery,  in  late  years,  of  sil- 
ver ores  of  exceeding  richness  in  California  and 
Nevada  turned  the  attention  of  capitalists  in 
that  direction,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
value  of  the  metal  produced  nearly  equals,  if 
it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  the  gold  product. 
Silver  ores  in  great  variety  of  forms  and  rich- 
ness are  shown,  representing  very  fully  the 
well  known  mines  and  those  of  less  note. 
From  the  Comanche  mine.  Mono  county,  Cal- 
ifornia, a  mass  of  ore,  composed  of  silver  and 
copper,  weighing  about  200  pounds,  is  shown. 
This  ore  assays  about  $300  per  ton  of  silver ; 
it  is  not  worked  for  copper.  An  argentiferous 
galena,  which  is  worked  for  silver,  is  shown 
from  Shasta  county.  An  antimonial  silver  ore 
from  the  Rye  Patch  mine,  Nevada,  is  said  to 
assay  $400  to  the  ton.  From  the  Belcher  mine, 
on  the  Comstock  lode,  the  "  great  bonanza,"  are 
specimens  of  ore  which  yield  upwards  of  $1000 
a  ton.  The  richest  specimen  was  one  of  ruby 
silver  from  the  Reese  river  district,  which 
assays  over  $2000  per  ton.  A  specimen  of  ar- 
gentiferous sulphate  of  lead  from  the  Defianco 
mine,  Inyo  county,  California, yields  80  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton. 

Mercury. — The  next  mineral  deposit  in  value 
is  that  of  cinnabar  and  free  mercury.  It  is 
found  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  One 
of  the  best  mines  is  the  Wall  Street  Mine,  in 
Lake  county,  California.  A  large  specimen  of 
rock  from  this  mine  is  shown,  which  is  liter- 
ally dripping  with  free  mercury.  The  red 
cinnabar,  sulphate  of  mercury,  its  usual  form, 
comprises  about  one-third  of  the  rock,  and 
probably  one-fourth  the  mercury  in  the  stone 
is  in  a  free  state.  Tbe  rock  yields  about  45 
per  cent,  of  mercury,  an  exceedingly  rich 
yield.  A  very  large  variety  of  cinnabar  ore 
is  shown,  all  representing  productive  and  val- 
uable mines,  and  including  every  kind  of 
quicksilver  ore  known  to  the  mineralogist. 


Copper  is  found  in  abundance,  but  it  is  not 
extensively  mined.  A  collection  of  ores  of 
vari'ius  degrees  of  richness  has  been  made, 
including  native  copper,  oxide  of  copper,  sul- 
phuret  of  copper  and  the  carbonate  of  copper. 
A  nugget  of  pure  copper,  weighing  eighty 
pounds,  is  in  the  collection. 

Sulphur,  pure,  or  nearly  so,  is  found  in  many 
places.  A  specimen  is  shown  from  Pyramid 
lake,  where  it  crops  out  of  a  hill  in  a  layer 
several  feet  in  thickness.  lo  Humboldt  county, 
Nevada,  which  is  called  "Inferno,"  on  accouut 
of  the  sulphur,  is  a  deposit  some  twelve  miles 
long,  two  or  three  in  width,  and  from  four  to 
twelve  feet  thick  of  pure  sulphur.  It  is  of  a 
volcanic  formation,  and  has  oozed  out  of  a 
mountain  at  the  foot-hills  of  which  it  is  found, 
or  possibly  is  the  deposit  of  hot  springs.  The 
collection  and  shipment  of  it  is  an  important 
industry,  many  car  loads  being  shipped  every 
week.  Specimens  of  this  sulphur  are  in  the 
collection. 

Goal. — Bituminous  coals  of  the  tertiary  for- 
mation are  found  in  large  and  thick  layers  in 
Shasta  county,  California,  and  in  Mount  Dia- 
bolo.  near  San  Francisco.  The  specimens  on 
exhibition  do  not  appear  to  be  as  valuable  as 
those  from  the  well-known  deposits  of  the 
Pitsburgh  and  Cumberland  region,  but  are 
evidently  of  great  value.  They  are  said  to 
coke  well,  and  the  former  are  used  by  some  of 
the  Cottonwood  mining  companies  for  smelt- 
ing their  ores.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
richest  coal  deposits  in  the  United  States  are 
found  in  the  cretaceous  deposits  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  One  seam  has  75  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  solid  coal,  and  there  are  thinner  seams 
above  and  below  it.  The  mines  at  Mount  Di- 
abolo  are  chiefly  worked  to  supply  the  San 
Francisco  market,  where  the  product  is  sold 
at  about  $8  per  ton.  No  anthracite  coal  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  this  region. 

Iron. — This  mineral  is  said  to  be  abundant 
in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  country, 
though  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  iron  industry.  Ores  are  ex- 
hibited from  Oswego  county,  Oregon,  one  of 
which  is  a  rich  bog  iron,  and  other  valuable 
hematites.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  is  free 
from  sulphurets.  Three  pigs  of  hard,  medium 
and  soft  iron,  smelted  from  these  ores,  are 
shown.  Ores  from  the  Sierra  Mercado,  Du- 
rango,  Mexico  are  shown,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  there  exists  in  that  locality  a  moun- 
tain of  this  ore  five  miles  square  and  seven 
hundred  feet  thick,  which  will  assay  67  per 
cent,  of  metal  and  yield  in  actual  blast  55  per 
cent.  The  mine  is  at  present  of  a  nominal 
value  on  account  of  the  lack  of  transportation. 

Bor  ix. — A  deposit  of  this  mineral,  found 
near  the  slate  range  district  of  California,  near 
the  border  of  Kern  county,  is  so  large  that 
the  price  of  borax  has  fallen  twenty  per  cent, 
since  the  product  has  been  put  on  the  market. 
There  is  no  other  known  deposit  equalling  it 
in  extent. 

Tin  ores,  yielding  60  per  cent,  of  pure  tin, 
are  exhibited  from  San  Jacinto. 

Other  Minerals. — Phosphate  of  lime  is  found 
in  Southern  California  in  a  deposit  which  con- 
tains the  fossiliferous  remains  of  large  marine 
animals.  It  covers  an  area  of  several  acres. 
Asbestos  is  shown,  and  a  beautiful  quartz  crys- 
tal, in  which  is  a  flake  of  tourmaline  resem- 
bling a  fly.  Salt  is  found  deposited  in  large 
quantities  in  the  sink  of  the  Carson  river,  in 
Nevada.  It  is  being  shipped  over  the  road 
in  sufficient  quitntities  to  nearly  supply  the 
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California  market.  When  crushed,  it  makes 
a  fine  quality  of  table  salt.  Pumice  stone  is 
found  in  large  quantities  north  of  the  lava 
beds.  Several  specimens  of  alabaster  from 
Southern  California  are  shown.  They  are 
green,  gray,  silver,  blue,  red,  yellow  and  other 
colors.  A  specimen  of  realgar,  a  red  sulphuret 
of  arsenic,  is  shown  from  a  deposit  on  Van- 
couver's Island.  This  is  a  very  extensive 
deposit,  four  feet  thick,  sufficient  to  supplj' 
every  demand. — Public  Ledger. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Among  the  interesting  articles  which  give 
value  to  the  successive  numbers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  I  have  been  pleased  with  that  pub- 
lished in  the  issue  of  last  week,  under  the  cap- 
tion of"  The  Decay  of  Conscience,"  by  Charles 
G.  Finney.  It  contains  some  important  truths, 
conveyed  in  terse  language,  which  should  be 
pondered  by  the  whole  community. 

There  is  abundant  cause  exhibited  in  the 
developments  of  every-day  life — civil,  polit- 
ical and  military  —  for  the  opinion  therein 
given,  that  the  standard  of  morality  recog- 
nized by  the  community  at  large,  has  become 
gradually  lowered,  until  it  now  falls  far  short 
of  that  which  is  inseparable  from  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Conduct  irreconcilable  with  the  posi- 
tive commandsof  the  christian's  Lawgiver  and 
Judge,  or  with  those  of  his  inspired  apostles, 
is  not  only  tolerated  by  high  professors,  but 
those  guilty  of  it  are  often  received  among 
them  without  any  mark  of  disapprobation  ; 
indicating  that  a  decay  of  conscientious  sen- 
sibility has  spread  among  "men  and  women 
in  nearly  all  the  walks  of  life." 

It  is  true,  as  remarked  in  the  article  alluded 
to,  when  referring  to  some  of  the  causes  that 
have  led  to  this  deplorable  state  of  morals, 
and  the  agency  of  the  press  in  fostering  it, 
"  In  a  great  measure  the  periodical  press  takes 
its  tone  from  the  pulpit."  We  may  be  pretty 
well  assured,  however,  that  upon  subjects  in- 
volvingquestions  of  morality,  the  ethics  of  the 
press  will  not  often,  or  long,  conflict  with  the 
sentiments  of  its  patrons;  witness  the  almost 
universal  catering  for  the  theatre,  the  race- 
course, and  gambling  in  stocks.  But  if  the 
press  takes  its  tone  more  or  less  from  the  pulpit, 
does  not  the  pulpit  lower  its  tone  to  accord 
with  the  vitiated  standard  of  morals  that  has 
obt-.iined  among  very  many  of  its  supporters? 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  tenor  of  the  sermons 
which  reach  the  public  ear  through  the  press, 
do  they  not  too  generally  reflect  the  easy- 
going religion  that  is  popular,  or  are  very 
much  made  up  of  descants  on  themes  that 
admit  of  rhetorical  display,  rather  than  por- 
traying in  clear  and  unequivocal  language, 
the  strict,  self-denying,  sin-denouncing,  and 
sin-discarding  doctrines  of  the  JScw  Testa- 
ment. 

We  doubt  not  thei'C  are  good  men  in  dif- 
ferent religious  Societies,  who  preach  from 
a  conscientious  conviction  that  they  are  di- 
vinely called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
who  probably  would  continue  in  that  work 
were  they  deprived  of  all  temporal  emolu- 
ment therefrom,  and  it  is  such  rare  men  as 
these,  who  have  kept  the  common  ministerial 
S3'8tem  from  being  long  since  discarded  from 
the  professing  christian  church. 

While  the  "  ministry"  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  genteel  means  of  procuring  a  live- 
lihood, and  the  work  pertaining  lo  it,  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  contract  between  preachers 
and  hearers,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  whoever 


has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  pulpit,  and  to  re- 
ceive a  stipulated  salary,  will  be  chary  how 
he  inculcates  doctrines  and  insists  on  prac- 
tices that  may  reflect  severely  on  the  conduct, 
or  wound  the  self-esteem  of  those  from  vvhora 
he  draws  the  means  for  the  subsistence  of  him- 
self and  his  family. 

The  system  of  a  man-made  ministry,  draw- 
ing its  candidates  only  from  those  who  have 
devoted  years  in  studying  what  is  called  Di- 
vinity, however  it  may  have  thrown  around 
it  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  ordination  and 
laying  on  of  hands ;  and  the  necessarily  accom- 
panying practice  of  restricting  one  preacher 
to  a  congregation,  who  must  supply  the 
weekly  demand  for  sermons  and  prayers — 
all  competitors  being  excluded — carries  on 
its  face  the  liability  of  the  ministerial  func- 
tions becoming  a  matter  of  merchandise;  and 
we  know  that  in  England,  where  the  system 
is  worked  by  the  government,  the  benefices 
are  often  offered  to  the  highest  bidder;  show- 
ing the  inherent  evil  of  the  system,  however 
it  may  be  modified  by  extraneous  circumstan- 
ces. 

In  looking  over  the  religious  periodicals  of 
different  denominations,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  complaints  of  insufficient  provision  being 
made  for  the  proper  and  certain  remuneration 
of  ministers;  rendering  that  calling  less  pro- 
fitable than  other  professions,  or  than  many 
mechanical  employments.  On  this  account,  it 
is  stated,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  young  men  studying  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a 
clerical  dignitary  in  Philadelphia,  addressing 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  which  he  be 
longed,  observed,  there  was  much  complaint 
of  deterioration  in  the  literary  character  of 
the  preaching  in  their  churches.  This  he  be- 
lieved was  correct,  and  the  cause  thereof  was 
the  general  insufficiency  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  ministers,  and  that  if  they  wished  to 
have  a  better  article,  they  must  pay  a  better 
price.  The  columns  of  the  periodicals  alluded 
to,  not  unfrequently  contain  notices  of  "free- 
will offerings,"  "  voluntary  donations,"  &c., 
referring  to  presents  made  to  ministers  by 
members  of  their  respective  congregations, 
and  holding  them  up  as  examples  that  might 
properly  be  followed  by  others.  Of  course 
no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  generosity  of 
the  donors,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  rel- 
ative position  of  minister  and  congregation, 
impairs  the  comprehensive  truth  of  the  decla- 
ration in  the  Mosaic  law,  "  A  gift  blindeth  the 
eyes  of  the  wise,  and  perverteth  the  words  of 
the  righteous." 

However  modern  refinement  may  wish  or 
attempt  to  smooth  down  the  natural  and  legit- 
imate features,  or  a  sentimental  charity  seek 
to  cover  over  the  intrinsic  defects  of  the  man- 
made  system  of  ministry  that  has  so  long 
prevailed  in  the  visible  church,  dividing  the 
members  into  clergy  and  laity, — the  former 
drawing  their  incomes  from  the  pockets  of 
the  latter, — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
been  a  mighty  obstacle  to  the  bestowal  and 
exercise  of  the  gifts  which  He  who  led  cap- 
tivity captive  would  have  given  to  men,  and 
prevented  the  extension  of  his  spiritual  king- 
dom. By  too  often  "  teaching  for  doctrine 
the  commandments  of  men,"  and  naturally 
yielding  more  or  less  when  in  the  pulpit,  to 
the  known  opinions  and  habits  of  their  con- 
gregations, there  is  a  deficiency  in  insisting 
on  the  simple,  plain,  incisive  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  necessity  of  a  life  correspond- 


ing therewith.  This  has  contributed  not 
little  to  the  present  low  tone  of  religious  fee 
ing  among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  an 
to  the  cold  materialistic  unbelief  among  man 
who  see  its  inconsistency  with  the  plain  pr 
cepts  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  gospel  can  be  availingly  preached  b 
those  only  who  have  received  a  gift  thereft 
from  the  Head  of  the  Church.  No  man  ea 
take  this  honor  to  himself,  but  he  who 
called  of  God  as  was  Aaron,  and  even  such  i 
these  must  wait  to  be  divinely  directed  whe 
and  where  to  speak.  To  these  the  commam 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  is  i 
imperative  now,  as  it  was  when  Jesus  sei 
forth  his  disciples  as  sheep  among  wolves. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  moi 
important  that  Friends  should  faithfully  man 
tain  their  testimony  to  a  divinely  qualifie 
gospel  ministry,  and  against  a  hired  ministi 
of  man's  ordination.  Were  this  universall 
adhered  to  throughout  the  Society,  the  d 
claration  of  Admiral  Penn  might  yet  be  ver 
fied :  "  Son  William,  if  you  and  your  friem 
keep  to  your  plain  way  of  preaching  and  yoi 
plain  way  of  living,  you  will  make  an  end  ( 
the  priests  to  the  end  of  the  world." 


The  Way  of  the  Transgressor. — A  convicte 
embezzler  from  the  treasury  of  one  of  the  ii 
terior  counties  of  Pennsylvania  has  just  mad 
restitution  to  the  amount  of  some  twent 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  said  that  this  is  abor 
all  the  money  he  has  or  can  raise  in  the  worl 
He  was  the  incumbent  of  an  honorable  offii 
of  trust — that  of  County  Treasurer — and  b 
purloined  the' public  money  entrusted  to  b 
care.  His  office  is  gone,  his  character  is  gon 
he  is  a  convict  on  the  way  to  the  penitei 
tiary,  and  makes  restitution  in  order  to  short 
his  term  of  imprisonment,  and  now  even  tl 
money  is  gone  for  which  he  wrecked  chara 
ter,  office,  contentment  of  mind,  and  all  th 
m  ike  up  real  happiness  in  this  life.  Had  h 
been  able  to  retain  the  ill  gotten  money,  it 
all  probability  would  have  done  him  butlitt, 
good.  Such  money  rarely  purchases  anythi 
worth  the  having,  or  that  will  stay.  It  is  ( 
the  kind  which  the  proverb  tells  us  "  cotn( 
over  the  devil's  back,  and  disappears  und< 
his  belly."  What  would  that  convicted  an 
ruined  County  Treasurer  not  give  now  if  1 
could  buy  himself  back  into  the  position  \ 
occupied  among  his  neighbors  before  he  soil 
his  hands  and  blackened  his  character  I 
stealing  the  public  funds? — Public  Ledger. 


ii 

Practical  Education. — Very  crude  are  tl  .i. 
notions  entertained  by  many  person'^  with  r  ™ 
gard  to  what  constitutes  "a good  education 
and  not  a  few  lose  sight  of  the  great  object 
instruction  and  training,  which  should  be 
enable  those  who  are  growing  to  manhood 
provide  by  legitimate  means  for  the  wants 
life.    Learning  "to  read,  write  and  cipher 
does  not  immediately  fit  one  for  producii 
articles  of  value,  and  the  tuition  of  the  hig  ^.'j 
schools  and  colleges  aims  to  prepare  yoai 
persons  for  occupations  which  do  not  direct 
produce  any  substance. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  shoa 
be  employed  in  industrial  arts,  for  those  wl 
have  learned  to  do  good  work  in  them  a 
the  most  useful  citizens,  doing  what  is  be 
for  themselves  without  injury  to  their  neig 
bors  and  what  is  best  for  the  community. 
One  of^the  great  mistakes  in  the  ordina 
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3urse  of  education  is  in  occupying  all  the 
me  of  the  children  with  their  school  lessons. 
;any  kinds  of  handiwork  can  bo  learned  more 
easanlly  and  more  thoroughly  by  beginning 
>  practice  them  while  children  are  young,  and 
a  more  reasonable  system  of  instruction  in 
•hool  lessons  were  introduced,  the  time  the 
Iter  would  occupy  might  be  so  diminished 
.  to  allow  abundant  time  for  work  and  for 
creation  also. 

A  leading  defect  in  the  common  method  of 
aching  is,  that  it  fails  to  give  young  learners 
correct  idea  of  the  meaning  of  many  words. 
Lpeating  words  in  the  manner  in  which  chil- 

eii  are  usually  taught  to  read,  does  not  con- 
n-  to  their  minds  correct  notions  of  the  sig- 
tication  of  the  words  ;  and  their  definitions 

words  not  understood  are  equally  imper- 
jt.  If  pupils  do  not  understand  the  words 
ed  by  teachers,  the  instruction  given  orally 
ill  be  very  imperfect,  and  lessons  committed 

memory  when  the  language  is  not  compre- 
■nded  are  worse  than  useless,  for  the  exer- 
;e  begets  a  habit  of  reading  without  a  pro- 
■r  use  of  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  mind, 
ich  exercise  is  mere  drudgery  and  generally 
uses  children  to  dislike  books  and  schools. 
■Late  Paper. 

Selected. 

Thomas  C.  Upham,  D.  D.,  gives  us  this  val- 
ble  testimony: — "1  have  carefully  studied 
e  Bible  in  the  original  languages.    I  have 
sited  the  Holy  Land — the  places  memorable 
i  Scripture  history,  and  the  earthly  life  of 
'ji'ist;  and  what  is  more  important,  I  have 
J  d  many  years'  experience.    The  conclusion 
'  the  whole  matter  with  me  is  an  abiding 
iction  that  Christianity  is  true,  and  that  the 
eiety  of  Friends  have  produced  the  highest 
;  d  best  statement  of  Spiritual  Christianity 
;  t  made.    Their  spiritual  view  of  Christ, 
t.i'ir  doctrine  of  universal  saving  grace  and 
1  ht,  are  yet  in  advance  of  tbe  age  ;  and  of 
views  entertained  by  any  other  denomi- 
Ttion  on  this  important  subject.    I  am  an 
(I  man,  and  could  not  at  this  time  in  life 
cunge  my  denomination,  either  with  profit 
t  myself  or  the  cause  ;  but  1  entertain  the 
fnae  views  that  were  taught  by  the  early 
]  iends." 

The  last  article  in  the  Westminster  Review,'m 
f  ating  of  our  Society,  was  not  very  friendly 
i  its  tone,  but  the  second  of  these  two  para- 
fiphs  make  an  important  admission  in  its 
i'or : 

(  'Xo  sect  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the 
jvjrld  has  met  with  a  larger  share  of  hatred 
Bd  persecution  than  the  Quakers.  '1  hey  were 
§3  Ishmaelites  of  Christendom  ;  every  man's 
nd  was  against  them,  and  in  a  certain  sense, 
sir  hand  was  against  every  man  ;  for  their 
Btrine  and  Church  government  were  such 
to  give  mortal  offence  to  every  Christian 
3iety  then  existing.  *  *  * 
'  And  yet  in  all  this  mighty  storm  of  hatred 
i  abuse,  it  is  evident,  to  a  distant  observer, 
it  George  Fox,  and  his  disciples,  were  bene- 
tors  of  the  human  race,  and  the  propagators 
many  precious  truths,  which  though  sown 
blood,  and  nurtured  in  tempests,  will  not 
lost,  but  will  fill  the  earth  at  last  with  fruits 
righteousness  and  peace." —  The  British 
iend. 


'The  discourse."  says  Franklin,  "is  often 
ich  better  than  the  speaker,  as  sweet  and  1 
>ar  water  often  comes  through  dirty  earth."  1 
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Some  weeks  since  we  published  an  account 
of  a  Conference  of  Friends  held  at  Belper  in 
England  ;  and  more  recently,  of  one  at  Plain- 
field,  Indiana.  So  far  as  the  published  pro- 
ceedings indicate,  those  participating  in  these 
meetings  appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  a 
sincere  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  our  religious  Society,  and  to  have 
refrained  from  taking  any  step  which  would 
place  them  in  antagonism  to  the  meetings  to 
which  they  severally  belonged.  Yet  the  very 
holding  of  such  conferences  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  evils  which  are  sought  to  be  removed. 
We  have  recently  seen  a  letter  from  a  con- 
cerned Friend  in  another  of  our  Western 
States,  which  says  that  a  number  of  families 
in  the  settlement  where  he  resides,  have  al- 
most come  to  the  conclusion  "  to  meet  for 
Divine  worship  apart  from  those  called  Inno- 
vationists,  or  in  other  words.  Fast  Quakers, 
*  *  *  for  the  sake  of  striving  to  have  a 
Friends'  meeting  that  is  held  according  to 
Friends'  rules,  and  not  according  to  the  rules 
of  other  denominations." 

Such  occurrences  are  evidences  of  an  un- 
easiness that  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  many  parts  of  our  Society,  and  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  introduced  in  some  places  in  the  manner 
of  holding  religious  meetings,  as  well  as  in 
other  movements  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
body.  Those  who  have  found  spiritual  com- 
fort and  strength  in  the  former  practices  of 
Friends,  and  who  see  no  good  result  likely  to 
follow  from  the  substitution  of  new  views  and 
customs,  must  be  expected  to  bear  their  tes- 
timony against  what  they  deem  hurtful  inno- 
vations ;  and  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  doing 
so  in  a  Christian  spirit  and  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. The  responsibility  for  the  unsettlement 
and  breach  of  harmony  in  the  Society  rests 
upon  those  who  are  instrumental  in  making 
the  changes,  not  on  those  who  are  seeking  to 
keep  in  the  path  trodden  by  their  forefathers 
in  the  Truth. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that 
those  who  are  contending  for  primitive  prac- 
tices and  faith  should  do  so  in  the  meekness, 
wisdom  and  authority  which  the  Head  of  the 
church  gives  to  His  followers.  We  use  the 
term  faith,  because  we  believe  it  will  become 
more  and  more  apparent,  that  the  changes 
referred  to  are  connected  with  a  departure 
from  some  of  the  original  doctrines  of  Friends. 
They  either  grow  out  of,  or  gradually  lead  to 
such  a  departure,  though  those  influenced 
thereby  may  not  always  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

When  the  harmony  of  a  meeting  is  dis- 
turbed, it  may  seem  to  some  that  the  easiest 
way  to  obtain  relief,  is  to  withdraw  from  com- 
munion with  the  disturbing  element.  With- 
out denj'ing  that  there  may  be  cases,  in  which 
such  a  course  may  rightly  be  pursued ;  and 
recognizing  tbe  force  of  the  query,  "  Can  two 
walk  together,  except  they  be  agreed?"  we 
believe  the  experience  of  our  Society  has 
shown  this  remedy  to  be  attended  with  many 
evils.  It  was  the  testimony  of  that  eminently 
wise  man,  the  late  Samuel  Bettle,  that  separa- 
tions had  never  been  the  true  remedy  for  the 
church's  troubles  from  the  days  of  George 
Fox  down  to  the  present  times. 

Trying  as  it  is  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 


where  much  that  is  unwholesome  in  a  re- 
ligious sense  is  found,  yet  the  humble  and 
sincere  followers  of  the  Lamb  still  know  the 
Lord  to  be  their  protection  and  defence.  If 
these  are  watchful  and  faithful  in  maintaining 
a  steady  testimony  to  the  Truth  in  the  con- 
gregations with  which  they  are  connected; 
and  stand  in  unwavering  opposition  to  all 
hurtful  innovations;  they  will  often  be  found 
to  give  as  effective  support  to  sound  princi- 
ples as  could  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
Whei'e  this  course  is  joined  with  prudent 
conduct  and  a  holy  life  and  conversation, 
seasoned  with  that  charity  that  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind,  it  will  have  a  restraining  and 
preserving  effect  on  others ;  and  it  may  be  the 
means,  under  Providence,  of  saving  many 
who  would  otherwise  be  led  astray. 

We  trust  we  are  not  deficient  in  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  placed  in  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances, nor  do  we  wish  to  decide  for  any 
what  may  be  their  individual  duty.  To  their 
own  Master  they  must  stand  or  fall.  It  is  as 
true  in  these  days,  as  it  was  in  those  of  the 
Apostles,  that  the  sincere  disciples  of  our  Lord 
have  "an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  which 
is  able  to  teach  them  all  things  necessary  for 
them  to  know — but  it  is  often  the  experience 
of  the  Christian  to  be  compelled  to  walk  as  it 
were  in  darkness  for  a  season,  before  the  light 
shines  on  his  path.  It  is  easy  at  such  times 
to  make  mistakes,  if  we  be  not  preserved  in 
a  humble,  teachable,  patient  spirit.  It  is  very 
needful  in  times  of  trial  to  be  on  our  guard, 
that  we  do  not  become  weary  of  suffering  for 
the  good  cause,  and  too  hastily  seek  for  relief 
from  those  exercises  we  are  bearing  for  the 
church's  sake. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoEEiGN. — The  Turkish  government  has  declined 
to  grant  an  armistice,  as  requested  by  the  great  Powers, 
but  is  willing  to  accept  peace  on  condition  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  principal  Servian  fortresses  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  Servian  army  to  10,000  men.  The  Porte 
insists  chiefly  upon  the  necessity  of  the  occupation  of 
the  principal  Servian  fortresses,  so  as  to  prevent  fresh 
aggression,  and  leaves  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  on  the 
above  basis  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  powers.  The 
Porte  expresses  its  disapproval  of  the  excesses  and  out- 
rages in  Bulgaria,  and  is  taking  measures  to  punish 
some  of  the  officials  who  countenanced  them. 

The  Turkish  army  in  Servia  does  not  appear  to  have 
obtained  any  important  advantages  since  the  defeat  of 
the  Servians  at  Alexinatz,  nor  has  it  yet  got  possession 
of  that  stronghold  which  is  occupied  by  a  strong  garri- 
son. A  dispatch  from  Belgrade  to  the  London  Times 
says,  that  the  Servian  army  between  Delegrad  and 
Alexinatz  numbers  about  55,000  men.  Popular  feeling 
slill  favors  a  continuance  of  the  war  in  preference  to 
accepting  humiliating  terms  of  peace. 

The  general  committee  of  the  Turkish  bondholders 
in  England  have  issued  a  circular  embodying  a  scheme 
for  permitting  the  Turkish  government  to  issue  paper 
money  to  the  amount  of  $40,000,000,  to  be  legal  tender 
and  bearing  no  interest.  The  whole  amount  is  to  be 
redeemed  in  ten  years  by  half-yearly  drawings  of  $2,- 
000,000  each,  and  that  sum  is  to  be  provided  for  by  a 
deduction  of  15  per  cent,  from  the  interest  paid  to 
existing  bondholders. 

A  Belgrade  dispatch  of  the  16th  says,  that  an  agree- 
ment to  suspend  hostilities  for  ten  days  has  been  signed. 
Simultaneously  with  the  delivery  of  the  reply  to  the 
powers  containing  the  peace  conditions,  the  Porte  issued 
orders  on  its  own  initiative  for  the  immediate  cessation 
of  all  hostilities  on  the  assumption  that  Servia  and 
Montenegro  would  issue  similar  instructions. 

There  is  some  danger  of  renewed  disturbances  in  the 
north  of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Basque  provinces 
being  violently  opposed  to  the  measures  which  the 
government  intends  to  put  in  force  the  present  month. 
These  measures  include  military  conscription,  the  col- 
lection of  arrears  of  taxes  and  the  exaction  of  supplies 
of  provisions  for  the  army  occupying  the  provinces.  It 
is  however  not  unlikely  that  the  people  will  feel  the 
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hopelessness  of  resistance  and  submit  to  the  ciianges 
proposed. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the  scheme  for  making 
a  new  cable  between  Paris  and  New  York  has  failed. 
The  proposed  capital  was  $6,600,000,  but  the  necessary 
subscriptions  have  not  been  oSered.  It  is  apprehended 
that  tliere  are  now  as  many  ocean  cables  across  the  At- 
lantic as  can  be  profitably  maintained. 

An  evidence  of  the  remarkable  thrift  of  the  French 
people  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  4,172,313 
of  them  have  investments  in  the  government  loan. 

The  Japanese  government  is  about  to  prohibit  all 
business  partnerships  between  natives  and  foreigners. 

The  Spanish  government  has  issued  a  circular  in  re- 
lation to  the  complaints  of  the  Protestant  ministers.  It 
claims  that  it  is  only  enforcing  the  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution forbidding  public  religious  manifestations. 
Similar  manifestations  by  Roman  Catholics  are  like- 
wise interdicted.  Don  Carlos,  after  a  visit  to  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  has  returned  to  Pau  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  his  wife  has  her  residence. 

The  business  depression  in  Great  Britain  gives  rise 
to  commercial  failures  which  are  frequently  reported 
in  the  English  papers. 

It  is  stated  that  Great  Britain  has  been  requested  to 
accept  the  Transvaal  territory  which  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  was  permitted  to  establish  an  independent 
republic.  The  Boers,  who  form  its  white  population, 
have  had  frequent  wars  with  the  natives.  Hostilities 
■with  the  Tulu  Kaffirs  were  recently  renewed  and  re- 
sulted disastrously  for  the  whites,  who  were  completely 
defeated.  The  Transvaal  Republic  is  in  South  Africa, 
immediately  north  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
British  colony  of  Natal. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  18th  says:  An  immense 
meeting  on  the  Eiistern  question  was  held  at  the  Guild- 
hall to-day,  over  which  the  Lord  Mayor  presided.  An 
address  to  the  Queen  was  voted,  deploring  the  outrages 
of  the  Turks  and  praying  England  no  longer  to  support 
Turkey  from  considerations  of  political  expediency.  An 
amendment  expressing  confidence  in  the  government 
was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  A  motion 
in  favor  of  an  immediate  convocation  of  Parliament 
was  carried.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that  a  number  of 
persons  were  unable  to  get  into  the  Guildhall,  and  an- 
other meeting  was  held  outside  the  building. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  18th  says:  It  is  semi- 
officially stated  that  no  notes  have  passed  between  Spain 
and  foreign  governments  with  reference  to  the  recent 
orders  in  regard  to  placards  on  Protestant  churches. 
The  British  Minister  merely  had  a  confidential  inter- 
view with  the  Foreign  Minister,  but  as  the  government 
acted  according  to  the  constitution  the  interview  was 
without  result.  The  Diario  Espanol  states  that  the  au- 
thorities of  Castile  have  prohibited  the  sale  of  Pro- 
testant Bibles. 

Wm.  M.  Tweed  and  his  Secretary,  are  now  imprison- 
ed in  Fort  Castro  de  Vigo,  where  they  will  remain 
until  their  departure  for  Cuba.  The  Madrid  Epoca  in 
an  editorial  alludes  to  the  fact  that  no  extradition  treaty 
exists  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  says 
it  knows  not  what  judicial  course  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  the  case  of  Tweed.  It  adds  that 
European  governments  would  desire  to  see  some  defini- 
tive legal  arrangement  made  for  dealing  with  such  mat- 
ters in  future. 

United  States.  —  The  Republican  majority  in 
Maine  at  the  recent  election  exceeded  15,000  on  the 
vote  for  governor.  The  Legislature  will  stand  :  Senate, 
29  Republicans  and  two  Democrats;  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 120  Republicans  and  31  Democrats.  The 
vote  was  the  largest  ever  given  in  the  State. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
331.  During  the  six  days  ending  the  16th  inst.,  the 
International  Exhibition  was  visited  by  407,300  per- 
sons who  paid  for  admission. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  month  the 
commercial  papers  notice  indications  of  a  gradual  and 
moderate  revival  of  trade  and  business  throughout  the 
country  generally.  Prices  of  most  rn  inufactiired  arti- 
cles remain  at  low  figures,  though  a  few  are  higher  than 
they  were  last  month.  The  Internal  Revenue  receipts 
for  the  past  three  months  show  a  decided  increase  over 
the  corrospondiiii;  months  of  last  year,  thus  showing 
that  there  must  have  been  a  revival  of  business  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  Prices  are  much  lower  than  in 
1873,  cotton  and  woolen  goods  having  declined  froju 
25  to  35  per  cent.,  and  grocieries,  breadstufl's  and  most 
provisions  hping  20  to  30  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1873. 
The  revival  referred  to  has  not  been  sufficient  to  give 
employment  to  all  the  hands  usually  employed  in 
manuficturing  industry,  and  many  thousands  of  persons 
are  still  out  of  work. 

The  ravages  of  yellow  fever  at  Savannah  continue. 


At  the  latest  dates  there  had  been  no  abatement  of  the 
disease. 

The  cash  admissions  to  the  International  Exhibition 
on  the  16ih  inst.  were  91,996.  The  Exhibition  will  be 
open  only  about  seven  weeks  longer,  and  the  interest  in 
it  appears  to  increa-ie  from  week  to  week.  All  the  cars 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  crowded  with  passen- 
gers, and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  obtain  the  use 
of  a  large  number  from  other  railroads. 

On  the  17th  a  violent  gale,  accompanied  with  heavy 
rain,  visited  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  North 
Carolina.  Many  marine  disasters  were  caused  by  it, 
and  considerable  damige  on  land  in  various  places. 

Z7ie  MarketH,  <fec. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  18th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  1098-. 
U.  States  sixes,  1881,  registered,  117f  ;  do.  coupons, 
118| ;  do.  1867, 116|;  new  five  per  cents,  115}.  Super- 
fine flour,  #3.60  a  $4.70;  State  extra,  $4.85  a  $5.30; 
finer  brands,  $5.50  a  «8.50.  White  winter  wheat,  $1.30; 
new  red  winter,  11.21;  No.  2  Milwaukie  spring,  $1.15  ; 
No.  3  Chicago,  $1.00.  State  rye,  84  a  85  cts.  Yellow 
corn,  59}  a  60  cts.  Oats,  40  a  48  cts.  Philadelphia. — 
Middlings  cotton,  11|  a  12J  cts.  for  uplands  and  New 
Orleans.  Superfine  flour,  <4 ;  extra  $4.25  a  $4.75; 
finer  brands,  $5  a  f8.25.  Western  white  wheat,  ■£1.25 
a  $1.30;  southern  amber,  $1.25  a  $1.27;  red,  «1.15  a 
$1.20.  Rye,  75  cts.  Yellow  corn,  59  a  60  cts.  Oats, 
37  a  50  cts.  New  York  cheese,  12  a  12|  cts. ;  western, 
10^  a  11}  cts.  About  4000  beef  cattle  sold  at  6  a  6^  cts. 
per  lb.  gross  for  extra,  5^  a  5|  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and 
4  a  5  cts.  for  common.  Sheep,  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 
Receipts  11,000  head.  Hogs,  $8.50  a  19.25  per  100  lb. 
net  for  corn  fed.  Receipts  4000  head.  Chicago. — No. 
2  spring  wheat,  $1.04}  ;  No.  3  do.,  91  cts.  No.  2  corn, 
46  cts.  Oats,  34i  cts.  Rye,  64}  cts.  Barley,  78  a  79 
cts.  Lard,  $10.20  per  100  lbs.  Baltimore.  — No.  2 
western  red  wheat,  $1.23;  No.  3  do.  $1.18;  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  red,  $1.22  a  $1.28  ;  amber,  *1.30. 
Southern  corn,  white  and  yellow,  52  a  54  cts.  Oats,  35 
a  38  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $5.20  a  $5.40. 
Red  wheat,  $1.05  a  $1.12.  Corn,  47  cts.  Oats,  35  a  42 
cts.    Rye,  68  cts.    Barley,  95  cts.  a  $1.00. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jehu  L.  Kite,  Agent,  0-,  ff2.10,  vol. 
50,  and  for  Edwin  Fogg,  Joseph  Painter,  Joseph  Lynch, 
Lindsey  Cobb,  Mary  Warrington,  Eliza  A.  Fogg,  David 
Ellyson,  John  H.  Stanley,  Sarah  Woolman,  Robert 
Ellyson,  James  A.  Cope,  Abner  Woolman,  Jane  Wool- 
man,  Edwin  Holloway,  and  Margery  Crew,  $2.10  each, 
vol.  50,  and  for  Lydia  Warrington,  $2.10,  to  No.  18, 
vol.  51 ;  from  Levi  Varney,  Canada,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and 
for  Susan  C.  Dorland,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  Edward 
Bonsall,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  James  Thorp,  Pa., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Hannah  Stevenson,  III.,  per  Joel 
Wilson,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Robert  W.  Hodson,  Ind., 
per  William  T.  Fawcett,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Gilbert 
D.  Haight,  Canada,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  David  Roberts, 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Samuel  W.  Maris,  Md., 
$2  10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Henrietta  W.  Heath,  Pa.,  $2.10, 
vol.  50;  from  Deborah  C.  Hatton,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50; 
from  James  R.  Cooper,  Pa.,  #2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for 
Charles  Cooper,  Thomas  B.  Hoopes,  and  Lettice Thomp- 
son, J2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from  Thomas  M.  Harvey, 
Agent,  Pa.,  for  Samuel  Hoopes,  Pa.,  and  Mary  j. 
Chambers  and  Susanna  Chambers,  Del.,  $2.10  each,  vol. 
50  ;  from  Susan  Worrall,  Pa.,  per  E.  Rhoads,  $2.10, 
to  No.  12,  vol.  51 ;  from  Dr.  Stephen  Wood,  L.  I.,  $2.10, 
vol.  50;  from  John  M.  Stratton,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from 
Sarah  G.  Yarnall,  City,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Rachel  W. 
Griffith,  City,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Mary  D.  Maris,  Del., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Sarah  Elwood,"  Pa.,  per  Ira  J. 
Parker,  rl.lO,  vol.  50  ;  from  Samuel  Morris,  City,  $2.10, 
vol.  50,  and  for  Jonathan  Cox,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50; 
from  Samuel  F.  Balderston,  City,  $2,  vol.  50;  from 
William  J.  Jenks,  City,  $2,  vol.  50 ;  from  Moses  Cad- 
wallader.  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  C.  C.  Balderston, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Jane  DeCou,  N.  J.,  per  Daniel 
DeCou,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Jordan  Ballard,  O.,  for 
Elij.ih  Ilaworth  and  Seth  Compton,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50 ; 
from  Daniel  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  50  ; 
from  Mary  Ann  Slade,  Mass.,  per  Isaac  P.  Wilbur, 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Nathan  Warrington,  .Vgent,  lo., 
$2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Jonathan  Briggs,  Thomas  Pen- 
rose, Homer  Gibbons,  Lemuel  Brackin,  .John  Hoge, 
and  lOlwood  Spencer,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50,  and  for  John 
Q.  Sp.-ncer,  $2.10,  to  No.  17,  vol.  51  ;  from  William  C. 
Taber,  Mass.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Eli  Johnson  and 
Clarkson  T.  Cook,  Ind.,  per  James  Woody,  Agent, 
$2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from  John  W.  Foster,  R".  I.  $2.10, 
vol.  50;  from  Miillin  Cooper,  Pa.,  1?2.10,  vol.  50;  from 
John  Tyler,  N.  J..  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Mark  Ballinger 
and  Charles  Ballinger,  N.  J.,  $2.10  each  vol.  50  ;  from 
Tacy  R.Salterthwaite,  Pa.,  t2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Thomas^ 


Wilkins,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Sarah  H.  Matsc 
Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Samuel  Trimble,  M.  D.,  P. 
$2.10,  vol.50;  forAsenath  R.ley,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.5' 
from  Nathaniel  McDonald,  III.,  $2.10,  vol.  50. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will  r^. 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week.  i 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  having  char) 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held 
Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  Ninth  month  29th,  at 
p.  M. 

The  Committees  on  Instruction  and  Admission  w 
meet  at  10  A.  M.,  of  the  same  day. 

The  Visiting  Committee,  appointed  to  attend  t' 
examination  at  the  School,  meet  there  on  Second-di 
evening,  9th  mo.  25th. 

For  the  accommodation  of  this  committee,  conve 
ances  will  be  at  the  Street  R  )ad  Station  on  the  25 
inst.,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelphia  at  2. 
and  4.45  p.  M. 

Samuel  Morris, 
Philada.,  9th  mo.  19th,  1876.  Clerk 


W'ESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  opens 
Second-day,  10th  mo.  30th.    Parents  and  others  inten 
ing  to  send  pupils  will  please  make  application 
Benjamin  W.  Passmore,  SupH.  (Address  Street  Bo 
P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Alle 
Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  HAVERFORD  COI 
LEGE. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Corporation 
Haverford  College  will  be  held  at  the  Committee  Roo 
of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Secon 
day,  Tenth  month  9th,  1876,  at  3  o'clock  P.  m. 

Ed-ward  Bettle,  Jr.,  Secretary, 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philaddphit 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua H.  WoBT 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


Died,  on  the  15th  of  Second  month,  1876,  at  his  i-e 
dence.  New  Hope,  Pa.,  Oliver  Paxson,  in  the  5f 
year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Buckinghi 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  parents  in  the  neighbi 

hood  of  Springvillo,  Linn  county,  Iowa,  Har^v^y  Da''" 
Emmons,  son  of  Micajah  and  Delitha  Emmons,  in  (|t 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Springvi  V 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings.    He  had  sustain 
a  good  moral  character  amongst  men  ;  but  when  he  w 
brought  to  a  sick  bed,  and  that  Divine  Word  that 
sharper  than  any  two  edged  sword  appeared,  witli 
quickening,  .searching  power,  he  found  the  moral  rig 
eousness  in  which  he  had  rested  was  only  as  filt 
rags  ;  and  that  every  work  must  be  brought  to  judgrae  i 
with  every  secret  thing.    He  then  clearly  saw  that  li 
had  too  much  overlooked  his  duty  to  his  God,  whiii 
(when  brought  into  deep  exercise  and  conflict  of  spir| 
he  said  was  enough  to  take  any  one  to  hell  ;  verifyi' 
the  truth  of  holy  writ,  that.  They  who  forget  Goil, 
well  as  the  desperately  wicked,  "shall  be  turned  ii 
hell."    He  said  he  felt  as  if  his  whole  life  had  l)t 
spent  in  vain  ;  just  foolishly  thrown  away.  To  one  w 
advised  him  to  come  to  Christ,  and  to  believe  he  w 
saved  and  saved  now,  and  he  would  be  happy,  he 
plied  :  "  1  can  find  no  pe.ace  that  way,  but  only  throii 
overwhelming  sorrow  to  .seek  repentance  and  rect 
ciliation  through  Christ;"  which,  after  passing  thron 
deep  baptism  and  conflict  of  spirit  for  many  day,-;, 
was  favored  to  attain  ;  and  after  imparting  much  .»a 
tary  counsel  to  many  who  visited  him,  he  peacefii 
passed  away  on  the  21st  of  7th  rno.  1876. 

 ,  on  the  29th  of  7th  mo.  last,  near  Colunil)  j 

New  Jersey,  Catharine  M.  .Aaron.son,  a  member'.i 
Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  fifty-li  \ 
year  of  her  age.  [ 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  in  Willistn  I 

Township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  8th  mo.  14th,  1876,  AlkA 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Phebe  W.  Roberts,  a  member'! 
Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  32  years.  We  w  * 
have  known  her  from  early  life,  believe  the  langii:  i 
to  be  applicable,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  lA 
they  shall  see  God."  H 
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Quakers  and  Quakerism. 

(Continned  from  page  4'2.) 

The  work  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
melioration  of  our  penal  code  and  the  im- 
)rovement  of  the  state  of  our  prisons  is  well 
nown  in  connection  with  the  honored  name 
if  Elizabeth  Fry  and  others.  It  is  difficult  to 
ccount  for  the  disgraceful  state  of  our  prisons 
ifty  years  ago.  The  prevalence  of  skepticism 
nd religious  deadness,  the  engrossing  interest 
f  public  events  on  the  Continent,  the  heavy 
Inio  on  national  resources  of  the  French 
rara,  seem  all  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
ncredible  abuses  that  prevailed.  For  eoun- 
68  as  well  as  boroughs,  an  old  gate-house, 
r  an  ancient  feudal  castle,  with  its  dungeons, 
tedarap,  naiTOw  celU,  and  its  windows  over- 
ooking  the  street,  often  formed  the  common 
)ri8on  of  offenders  of  either  sex,  and  of  all 
grades  of  crime.  The  danger  of  escape  was 
»rovided  against  by  heavy  irons.  Dirt  and 
iieease  abounded ;  gambling,  drinking,  and 
wearing  were  habitual.  The  London  prisons 
vere  still  worse.  The  state  of  Newgate  on 
iccasion  of  Elizabeth  Fry's  first  visit  is  thus 
escribed:  "At  that  time  all  the  female 
risoners  in  Newgate  were  confined  in  tho 
lart  now  known  as  the  untried  side."  The 
wo  wards  and  two  cells  of  which  the  women's 
ivision  consisted,  comprised  about  one  hun- 
Ired  and  ninety  square  yards,  into  which 
early  three  hundred  women  with  their  nu- 
aerous  children  were  crowded,  tried  and  un- 
ried,  misdemeanants  and  felons  without  class 
fication,  without  employment,  and  with  no 
ither  superintendence  than  that  given  by  a 
nan  and  his  son,  who  had  charge  of  them  day 
nd  night.  Destitute  of  sufficient  clothing, 
which  there  was  no  provision,  in  rags  and 
irt,  without  bedding,  they  slept  on  the  flooi-, 
be  boards  of  which  were  partly  raised  to 
apply  a  sort  of  pillow.  In  the  same  room 
hey  lived,  and  cooked,  and  washed. 

With  the  proceeds  of  their  clamorous  beg- 
;ing  when  any  stranger  appeared  amongst 
hem,  the  prisoners  purchased  liquor  from  a 
egular  tap  in  the  prison.  Spirits  were  openly 
Irnnk,  and  the  ear  was  assailed  by  the  most 
errible  language;  military  sentinels  were 
losted  on  the  l^ads,  but  such  was  the  lawless- 
1688  prevailing,  that  even  the  governor  en- 
ered  this  part  of  the  prison  with  reluctance. 

Into  "  this  hell  above  ground,"  Elizabeth 
^'ry  and  her  small  band  of  devoted  fellow- 


workers  entered,  the  \ove  of  Christ  constrain- 
ing them.  On  her  second  visit,  at  her  own 
request,  she  was  shut  up  alone  with  these  out- 
easts  from  God  and  man,  beginning  her  work 
among  them  by  reading  the  parable  of  the 
laborers  in  the  vineyard,  and  holding  ap  be- 
fore them  the  divine,  pitiful  Saviour  of  the 
lost — 

"Christ,  the  brother  of  rejected  persons,  brother  of  slaves, 
Felons,  idiots,  and  of  insane  and  diseased  persons." 

She  then  appealed  to  the  mother  in  them, 
pointed  out  the  grievous  consequence  to  their 
children  of  living  in  such  a  scene  of  depravity, 
and  proposed  to  establish  a  school  for  them, 
to  which  they  acceded  with  tears  of  joy.  But 
one  of  the  great  secrets  of  her  power  is  seen  at 
once;  true  to  her  Quaker  belief  in  a  "divinity 
in  man,"  a  "light  that  lighteth  every  man," 
however  degraded,  she  treated  them  at  once 
as  fellow-beings,  and  fellow-workers,  and  not 
as  the  wild  beasts  they  seemed,  desired  them 
to  consider  the  plan,  as  without  their  hearty 
co-operation  she  would  not  undertake  it,  leav- 
ing it  to  them  to  select  a  governess  from  their 
own  number.  This  they  did,  choosing  a  young 
woman  named  Mary  Conner,  who  proved 
admirably  qualified  for  her  work.  An  unoc- 
cupied cell  was  appropriated  for  a  schoolroom 
by  the  permission  of  the  prison  authorities, 
who,  however,  looked  upon  it  as  a  hopeless 
experiment;  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  accompanied 
by  her  friend  Mary  Sanderson,  and  the  prison- 
er Mary  Connor,  formally  opened  the  school. 
Mary  Sanderson  thus  describes  the  scene, 
writing  to  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  :  "  The  railing 
was  crowded  with  half-naked  women  strug- 
gling together  for  the  first  places  with  the 
most  boisterous  violence,  and  begging  with 
the  utmost  vociferation.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  well  re- 
collect the  shuddering  when  the  door  closed 
upon  me,  and  i  was  locked  up  with  su  'h  a 
herd  of  novel  and  desperate  companions." 

At  first  the  children  were  chiefly  thought 
of,  the  idea  of  tho  reformation  of  adult  women 
so  sunk  in  degradation  being  abandoned  as 
hopeless.  But  soon  Elizabeth  Fry  and  her 
heroic  little  band  of  Quaker  workers  became 
convinced  that  much  might  be  done  to  intro- 
duce habits  of  industry  and  order  among 
them,  the  poor  women  themselves  being  most 
earnest  in  requesting  that  tho  experiment 
might  be  tried. 

Her  first  step  was  to  procure  remunerative 
employment,  for  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
Elizabeth  Fry  was  not  one  to  begin  her  work 
of  reformation  by  deliberately  stubbing  up 
the  very  principle  of  industry,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  which  she  knew  all  reformation  must 
depend,  through  the  adoption  of  that  "  un- 
productive labor"  which  is  surely  one  of  the 
crudest  violations  of  the  God-given  instincts 
of  human  nature  invented  by  man.  Looking 
upon  all  punishment  as  corrective  and  not 
penal  only,  one  of  her  fundamental  principles 
was  that  the  convict  should  enjoy  a  portion 
of  the  fruits  of  her  labor  in  order  to  cultivate 


in  her  a  sen«e  of  the  advantages  of  industry, 
knowing  that  one  good  habit  formed  is  a 
greater  deteri'ent  from  evil  than  ten  thousand 
fears  of  possible  future  punishment.  She  ac- 
cordingly sought  out  the  manufacturers  who 
supplied  Botany  Bay  with  clothing,  laid  her 
views  before  them,  and  they  at  once  engaged 
to  provide  work.  A  room  in  Newgate  was 
granted  her  by  the  sheriffs  for  her  desperate 
experiment,  as  it  was  considered,  a  committee 
of  twelve  ladies  was  formed,  and  all  the  tried 
prisoners  assembled.  Elizabeth  Fry  again 
explained  to  them  that  the  ladies  did  not 
come  with  any  absolute  authoritative  preten- 
sions ;  that  it  was  not  intended  that  they 
should  command  and  the  prisoners  obey;  but 
it  was  to  be  understood  that  all  should  act  in 
concert,  that  not  a  rule  should  be  made  or  a 
monitor  appointed  without  their  full  and  un- 
animous concurrence,  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose, each  of  the  rules  should  be  read  and  put 
to  the  vote.  This  was  then  done,  the  rules 
were  passed  enthusiastically,  the  women  di- 
vided into  classes,  each  class  with  its  own 
monitor,  and  a  matron  appointed  over  the 
whole.  A  portion  of  Scripture  was  then  read, 
and  the  classes  withdrew  in  the  greatest  order 
to  their  respective  wards. 

The  experiment  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  courtyard,  instead  of  being 
peopled  with  beings  scarcely  human,  blasphem- 
ing, fighting,  tearing  each  other's  hair,  or 
gaming  with  a  filthy  pack  of  cards  for  the 
very  clothes  they  wore,  which  after  all  did 
not  suffice  for  decency,  presented  a  fortnight 
after  a  scene  where  stillness  and  jifopriety 
reigned,  while  the  countenances  of  the  women 
wore  an  air  of  gravity  and  self-respect  as  they 
sat  busily  working  and  listening  to  one  of  the 
ladies  reading  out.  Though  a  refractory  ward 
was  placed  at  Elizabeth  Fry's  disposal,  she 
never  had  occasion  to  use  it. 

This,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  that  re- 
markable work  which  Elizabeth  Fry  after- 
wards extended  to  all  the  prisons  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  many  on  the  Continent.  It 
proved  what  might  be  done  by  Christianity 
and  wise  Christian  methods  with  even  the 
most  abandoned,  and  formed  the  foundation 
of  that  continuous  reformation  which  has  re- 
sulted both  in  an  amelioration  of  our  criminal 
code,  and  in  a  steady  improvement  of  our 
prison  systems.    But  it  is  to  our  shame  that 
the  Friends  have  hitherto  protested  in  vain 
against  the  incredible  folly  of  unproductive 
labor,  thousands  of  our  criminals  still  "grind- 
ing the  wind"  by  treadmill  or  crank,  still 
lifting  heavy  weights  to  one  side  of  a  court- 
yard, to  lift  them  back  to  the  other,  and  pre- 
senting the  nearest  earthly  embodiment  ot 
one  of  the  circles  of  Dante's  Inferno,  "  the 
fruitless  toil  that  never  overtakes  its  end:" — • 
Behold  the  human  squirrels,  round  and  round 
Tramping  the  never-ending  cylinder. 
The  "incorrigible  rogues"  that  wise  men  send 
To.  houses  of  correction,  there  to  learn 
That  honest  labor  is  indeed  a  curse. 

"Well,  I  always  did  think  working  for 
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one's  living  was  by  no  means  pleasant,"  ex- 
claimed a  ci'iminal  on  leaving  prison,  "and 
after  the  dose  I  have  just  had  of  it,  blest  if  I 
ain't  convinced  of  it." 

But  even  the  services  the  Friends  performed 
in  pi-ison  discipline,  and  in  protesting  against 
the  abases  of  capital  punishment,  pale  before 
that  great  service  England  owes  them  for 
having  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  mild 
treatment  of  the  insane,  a  few  months  prior 
to  Pinel's  great  movement  in  Prance.  We 
must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  entering 
into  some  painful  details,  since  unless  we  real 
ize  what  was  the  recognized  treatment  of  the 
insane  up  to  the  period  when  Pinel  flourished 
in  France,  and  William  Tuke  in  England,  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of 
what  we  owe  the  Quakers  in  this  respect 
alone. 

"The  mere  enumeration,'"  says  Dr.  Hack 
Tuke,  "  of  the  means  employed  to  tame  the 
fury  of  the  maniac,  whether  on  the  Continent 
or  in  England,  would  subject  the  historian 
to  the  charge  of  gross  exaggeration  from  a 
stranger  to  the  actual  history  of  insanity  up 
to  about  fifty  years  ago.    The  practice  of 


flogging  was  in  some  establishments,  at  least, 
resorted  to,  aboat  a  dozen  lashes  being  daily 
administered  to  the  unfortunate  patient.  The 
maniac  was  almost  always  chained,  and  fre- 
quently was  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity ;  he  was 
consequently  filthy  in  the  extreme.  Often 
placed  in  a  cage  of  iron,  each  revolving  year 
still  found  him  crouching  like  a  wild  beast 
immured  within  his  iron-bound  cell,  "  the  dim 
eyed  tenant  of  the  dungeon  gloom,"  his  limbs 
moulded  in  one  position,  and  whatever  of 
mind  or  feeling  remained,  crushed  to  the  low- 
est pitch  by  changeless  monotony,  or  mad- 
dened by  intolerable  despair."  But  whips  and 
fetters  were  not  ingeniously  cruel  enough. 
Chairs  were  so  constructed  that  all  movement 
of  the  limbs  was  prevented  ;  and  others  were 
devised  to  whirl  the  patient  round  at  a  furi- 
ous speed  in  order  to  produce  extreme  vertigo 
and  sickness.  German  writers  proposed  draw- 
ing the  patient  up  to  a  tower,  and  then  sud- 
denly letting  him  plunge  down,  thus  giving 
him  the  impression  of  entering  a  cavern  ; 
naively  adding,  "  that  if  the  patient  could  be 
made  to  alight  among  snakes  and  serpents,  it 
would  be  belter  still  !"    The  bath  ofsurpri.se 
was  another  very  favorite  remedy,  the  loose 
boards  covering  a  cistern  buing  so  arranged 
as  to  give  way,  the  unfortunate  patient  find- 
ing himself  suddenly  submerged  and  in  danger 
of  being  drowned.    The  wonder  is  that  an}"^ 
human  feeling  survived  this  system  of  accu- 
mulated torture  acting  on  the  already  diseased 
and  irrital)le  brain.     Yet  Elizabeth  Fry,  who 
interested  herself  in  the  cause  of  the  lunatic 
as  well  as  of  the  prisoner,  on  visiting  a  public 
building  at  Amsterdam,  noticed,  among  many 
other  miserable  objects,  one  unhappy  woman, 
heavily  ironed,  perfectly  nuked,  and  grovol 
ling  in  straw.    Whether  the  look  of  compas 
sion  on  the  beautiful  face,  or  the  voice  that 
had  caught  the  echoes  of  heaven  from  con- 
stantly comforting  the  wretched,  attracted 
her,  we  know  not;  but  she  dragged  herself  to 
the  length  of  her  chain  and  endeavored  to 
reach  iior  visitor;   the  hand  she  desired  to 
touch  was  yielded  to  her,  and  she  covered  it 
with  her  kisses,  buisting  into  an  agony  of 
tears.    Surol}'  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  is  his  treatment  fur  so  many  ages 
of  these  afllictod  ones,  "smitten  of  God  and 
afilicted"  with  a  mysterious  malady  which 


most  depends  on  kindness  and  wise  sympathy 
for  its  cure,  and  love, 

"  That  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  dove, 
With  the  wings  of  care." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Selected. 

The  "  True  Story"  of  "  Mary's  Little  Lamb." 

There  are  floating  about  in  the  great  ocean 
of  literature,  stray  chips  of  song  or  story, 
which  from  their  wit  or  wisdom,  or  from  some 
unaccountable  reason,  become  popularized  and 
cherished  more  cai'efully  than  whole  navies 
of  world-renowned  authors.  Their  parentage 
unknown,  they  come  as  literary  foundlings  to 
our  doors,  and,  once  admitted,  command  their 
own  place  in  our  affections.  Among  such  is 
the  poem  "  Mary  had  a  little  lamb."  There 
is  hardly  a  child  in  the  land  who  has  not  be- 
come familiar  with  the  verses.  It  is,  perhaps, 
in  the  truth  of  the  story  that  the  popularity 
lies.  For  it  is  the  true  account  of  an  incident 
that  happened  sixty-one  years  ago,  not  fifty 
miles  from  the  Cradle  of  Liberty.  And  "  Mary," 
a  delightful  old  lady  of  threescore  and  ten, 
still  lives  and  cherishes  the  memory  of  the 
event.  The  writer,  on  a  recent  visit,  craved 
from  her  own  lips  the  true  story  of  the  affair, 
and  will  reproduce  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 

"It  was  when  I  was  nine  years  old,"  she 
said,  "and  we  lived  on  the  farm.  I  used  to 
go  out  to  the  barn  every  morning  with  father 
to  see  the  cows  and  sheep.  One  cold  day  we 
found  that  during  the  night  twin  lambs  had 
been  born.  You  know  that  sheep  will  often 
disown  one  of  twins,  and  this  moi'ning  one 
poor  little  lamb  was  pushed  out  of  the  pen 
into  the  yard.  It  was  almost  starved,  and 
almost  frozen,  and  father  told  me  I  might  have 
it  if  I  could  make  it  live.  So  I  took  it  into 
the  house,  wrapped  it  in  a  blanket,  and  fed  it 
on  peppermint  and  milk  all  day.  VV"hen  night 
came  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  it  for  fear  it 
would  die,  so  mother  made  me  up  a  little  bed 
on  the  settle,  and  I  nui-sed  the  poor  little  thing 
all  night,  feeding  it  with  a  spoon,  and  hy 
morning  it  could  stand.  After  this  we  brought 
it  up  by  hand  until  it  gi-ew  to  love  me  very 
much  and  would  stay  with  me  wherever  I 
went  unless  it  was  tied.  I  used  before  going 
to  school  in  the  morning  to  see  that  the  lamb 
was  all  right,  and  securely  fastened  for  the 
day. 

"  Well,  one  morning,  when  my  brother  Nat 
and  I  were  all  ready,  the  lamb  could  not  be 
found,  and  supposing  that  it  had  gone  out  to 
pasture  with  the  cows,  we  started  on.  I  used 
to  be  a  great  singer,  and  the  lamb  would  fol- 
low the  sound  of  my  voice.  This  morning, 
after  we  had  gone  some  distance,  I  began  to 
sing,  and  the  lamb  hearing  me,  followed  on 
and  overtook  us  before  we  got  to  the  school- 
house.  As  it  happened,  we  were  early,  so  1 
went  in  very  quietl}^,  took  the  lamb  into  my 
seat,  where  it  went  to  sleep,  and  I  covered  it 
up  with  my  shawl.  When  the  teacher  came 
and  the  rest  of  the  scholars,  they  did  not 
notice  anything  amiss,  and  all  was  quiet  until 
my  spelling  class  was  called.  I  had  hardl}' 
taken  my  place  when  the  patting  of  little  feet 
was  heard  coming  down  the  aisle,  anil  the 
lamb  stood  beside  me  ready  for  its  word.  Of 
course  the  children  all  laughed  and  the  teacher 
laughed  too,  and  the  poor  creature  had  to  be 
turned  out  of  doors.  But  it  kept  coming  back, 
and  at  last  had  to  be  tied  in  the  wood  shed 
till  night.  Now,  that  day,  there  was  a  young 
man  in  school,  John  Rouiston  by  name,  who 
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was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  boys,  and  cam 
as  a  spectator.  He  was  a  Boston  boy  am 
son  of  the  riding-school  master,  and  was  fil 
ting  for  Harvard  College.  He  was  very  raucl 
pleased  over  what  he  saw  in  our  school,  an( 
a  few  days  after  gave  us  the  first  three  versei 
of  the  song.  How  or  when  it  got  into  prin 
I  don't  know." 

Thus  she  ran  on,  telling  of  the  care  she  be 
stowed  upon  her  pet  until  it  grew  to  t 
sheep,  and  she  would  curl  its  long  wool  ovei 
a  stick ;  and  it  bore  lambs  until  there  was  s 
flock  of  five,  all  her  own  ;  and  finally  how  i 
was  killed  by  an  angry  cow.  Then  she  brought 
out  a  pair  of  her  little  girl's  stockings,  knitted 
of  yarn  spun  from  the  lamb's  wool,  the  heels 
of  which  had  been  raveled  out  and  given  away 
peicemeal  as  mementoes.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  she,  whose  youth  was  rendered  famous 
by  love  for  an  unfortunate  animal,  had  lived 
a  life  of  beneficence  and  charity.  With  a  heart 
overflowing  with  love  toward  all  God's  crea^ 
tures,  she  has  indeed  lived  to  care  for  th€i 
needy  and  destitute,  and  be  a  mother  to  thei 
motherless.  And  now,  in  a  green  old  age,  shei  imi 
is  surrounded  by  those  whom  her  warm  heart 
long  since  taught  to  cling  to  her  and  follow 
as  the  lamb  in  her  youth.  John  Eoulston 
died  before  entering  college. — Springfield  Re 
publican. 

Selected. 

What  a  change  has  come  over  Sweden 
When  the  project  of  a  Swedish-American 
colony  was  first  broached  to  her  famous  king, 
Gustavus  Adolphus — and  for  a  hundred  years 
after  that — Sweden,  with  a  million  and  a-hall 
of  inhabitants,  was  one  of  the  foremost  mili- 
tary powers  of  Europe,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
dominated  the  northern  part  of  that  continent, 
In  her  later  history,  with  a  population  of  from 
two  and  a-half  to  four  and  a-half  millions,  she 
has  had  no  war  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
She  does  not  trouble  herself  about  the  "Turk- 
ish question"  or  the  "  balance  of  power,"  biit 
attends  to  her  own  internal  affairs,  promoting 
her  own  industries,  and  fostering  morality, 
sobriety  and  education  among  her  people. 
They  are  experiencing  the  difference  between 
the  "  military  glory"  of  their  past  history  and 
their  long  reign  of  prosperous  peace.  It  usedB* 
to  be  said  that  no  patriotic  Swede  could  prO' 
nounce  the  name  and  recall  the  memory  of 
Charles  XII  without  tears  in  his  eyes.  But 
what  Svvede  would  wish  to  exchange  the 
Sweden  of  Oscar  II  for  that  of  Charles  XII 
bright  as  those  days  were  with  conquest  and 
military  renown?  Sweden,  with  her  pros 
perous  agriculture,  with  her  skilful  artizans, 
with  her  developing  mines,  with  her  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  railway,  with  her  unsur 
passed  products  of  iron  and  steel,  with  her 
churches  and  her  schoolhouses,  with  her  con- 
tented and  industrious  people — among  whom 
there  is  scarcely  an  adult,  man  or  woman, 
who  cannot  read — where  education  and  in- 
telligcnce  are  universil — such  a  Sweden  is  a 
much  grander  subject  of  contemplation  than 
that  of  the  most  famous  of  her  great  military 
monarchs. — Ledger. 


The  w^ay  to  heaven  is  narrow  and  difficult. 
Sin  is  to  bo  forsaken,  the  world  overcome, 
Satan  resisted,  self  denied,  duties  diligently 
performed.  Few  go  in  this  way.  But  the 
way  to  hell  is  open,  broad,  and  thronged. 
To  walk  in  it  is  easy;  but  the  end  is  death. 
The  narrow  way  demands  eS'ort,  but  it  leads 
to  life  everlasting. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  Golden  Cord  of  Love. 

'■  This  commandment  have  we  from  Him,  that  he  who 
loveth  God  love  his  brother  also." — 1  John  iv.  21. 

The  great  commands  of  our  holy  lawgiver, 
Christ  Jesus,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judg- 
ed," and  "  First  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine 
own  eye,"  are  of  binding  obligation  upon  those 
who  are  waiting  for  the  coming  of  his  king- 
dom, and  very  needful  to  be  practised  by  all 
who  are  making  profession  of  his  mild  and 
merciful  religion. 

Consider,  every  one  has  his  constitutional 
udrmity ;  and  it  is  of  that  description  that  he 
sees  it  least  in  himself,  because  it  is  the  secret 
lOld  the  enemy  has  in  corrupt  nature.  This 
5  the  weight  and  sin  which  most  easily  besets 
lira,  and  that  in  which  the  god  of  this  world 
■hiefly  blinds  him.  Here,  then,  charity  must 
It  all  times  make  the  greatest  allowance. 

Think  not  of  ever  conquering  the  wrathful, 
■r  earthly  and  selfish  spirit,  in  its  own  way 
lud  principle,  by  opposing  wrath  to  wrath, 
lud  self  to  self ;  but  get  out  of  their  domin- 
ons,  and  stand  in  the  principle  of  love. 

In  the  greatest  exigences,  and  under  the 
greatest  pressures,  resign,  stand  still,  and  you 
^hall  see  the  salvation  of  God. 

Judgment,  opposition,  and  contention  begin 
3at  at  the  lower  end;  let  the  inferior  part 
\\oue ;  bear,  forbear,  suffer  under  and  through 
he  weakness  of  thy  brother,  and  reach  and 
jegin  with  him  at  the  other  end,  or  the  good 
lart  in  him  ;  and  so  uniting  with  him  with 
what  there  is  of  God  and  Christ,  you  may 
:orae  down  towards  the  inferior  part,  and 
nore  easily  conquer  and  supplant  the  evil 
rou  aim  against.  One  word  in  the  love,  will 
io  more  than  a  thousand  censures  and  re- 
r'Toofs  out  of  it. 

Take  heed  of  anger,  resentment,  and  indis- 
ireet  zeal ;  for  these  prey  most  ravenously 
ipon  the  life  of  the  Lamb  in  us. 

How  many  difficulties  are  to  be  passed ! 
How  many  things  to  be  suffered  !  How  many 
oattles  to  be  fought !  How  many  labors  and 
aard  travails  to  be  undergone,  before  the  con- 
iviest  and  the  crown  can  be  obtained  !  Yet, 
jQurage!  they  will  more  than  abundantly 
compensate.  Oh  !  let  not  the  fellow-sufferers 
and  fellow-travellers  fall  out  by  the  way  :  but, 
n  love,  wait  and  labor,  and  bear  together 
their  cross,  as  they  are  invited  and  consigned 
I  to  sit  down  in  the  throne  of  love  together.  If 
'  thy  brother  or  sister  in  Christ  fall  under  the 
violence  of  the  enemy,  pity  them  ;  where  he 
has  pierced  them  deeply  already,  do  not  wound 
them  deeper  ;  but  here,  especially,  act  the 
part  of  the  true  Samaritan,  take  the  care  of 
them  upon  thee,  when  no  one  else  will ;  cement 
and  heal  as  much  as  possible,  and  pour  oil  and 
wine  into  the  wounds  ;  and  value  not  what 
expense  of  spiritual  life  and  strength  it  may 
lost  thee;  it  shall  all  be  answered,  yea,  abun- 
dantly rewarded,  in  the  multiplied  blessings 
from  the  everlasting  fund  and  treasury  of 
grace. 

Can  we  take  an  affront,  and  presently  turn 
off  our  thought  and  mind  from  it,  without  I'e- 
-enlment?  Can  we  receive  a  wound  from  a 
friend  without  returning  another?  Can  we 
be  despised  or  injured,  and  spoken  evil  against 
falsely,  without  ruffle  and  disturbance  of  mind, 
and  put  it  presently  on  the  account  of  Christ, 
accepting  it  for  his  sake,  and  return  nothing 
but  pity,  prayer,  and  blessing,  even  for  curs- 
ing; and  stand  nevertheless,  ready  to  do  our 
enemy  all  the  good  that  lies  in  our  way  ?  By 


examining  ourselves  on  these  points,  we  may 
take  the  altitude  of  our  advance  towards  per- 
fection. 

Those  who  pretend  to  Christianity  must 
especially  take  heed  not  to  be  found  defective 
in  morality  ;  and  those  that  make  the  highest 
profession  of  love  must  take  heed,  above  all 
others,  that  they  be  not  found  defective  in  the 
rules  of  common  courtesy  and  civility ;  for 
these  are  all  good  and  necessary  in  their  pro- 
per places  and  order ;  and  a  due  and  exact 
regard  to  these  lower  steps  may  sometimes 
save  the  Christian  many  a  trip  and  even  foul 
stumble,  and  prevent  many  an  offence,  both 
to  his  own  friends,  and  also  to  others  without. 
This  is  good  for  experienced  Christians  to 
have  regard  to,  who  having  shot  up  high,  as 
towards  the  top  of  the  ladder,  have  too  often 
left  through  haste,  some  rounds  deficient  in 
the  lower  parts,  while  bending  their  strength 
and  aim  chiefly  at  the  cultivation  of  the  bet- 
ter and  superior  part. 

No  victory  like  that  of  overcoming  our  own 
passions,  and  becoming  masters  of  ourselves. 
"Greater  is  he,"  says  the  wise  man,  "that  re- 
straineth  his  anger,  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city."  (Prov.  xvi.  32.)  He  that  can  rule  and 
govern  his  little  world,  so  as  to  keep  it  in 
peace,  order,  and  harmony,  is  a  greater  king 
than  if  he  were  monarch  of  the  whole  globe. 

How  great  an  enemy  and  opposei-  of  the 
true  love,  both  of  God  and  the  brethren,  is 
the  spirit  of  self  in  man,  self-will,  self-act,  self- 
end.  God  is  one,  and  thy  end  and  happiness 
is  to  be  one  with  him,  and  in  him  with  thy 
brethren  ;  but  as  far  as  thou  art  found  in  this 
spirit,  and  standing  on  thy  own  bottom,  God 
and  thou  art  two,  and  thou  and  thy  neigh- 
bor are  two,  and  have  two  contrary  interests; 
and  thus  far  thou  defraudest  God  and  thy 
brother  of  the  right  they  have  in  thee.  This 
self-love  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  Christian 
love.  The  one  is  poor,  narrow,  and  particu- 
lar ;  the  other  noble,  generous,  and  universal ; 
self-love  breaks  and  divides  the  world  into  as 
many  parts  and  interests  as  there  are  indi- 
viduals ;  but  Christian  love  unites  all  man- 
kind, all  hearts,  and  all  interests  into  one. 
If,  then,  thou  wouldst  learn  to  love  God  and 
thy  brother,  pray  and  labor,  and  believe  in 
God  constantly  and  earnestly  for  the  rooting 
out  of  this  enemy  ;  for  it  is  the  anti-christian 
part,  yea,  the  Antichrist  within  thee :  "  Put  off 
concerning  the  former  conversation  the  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceit- 
ful lusts;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind;  and  put  ye  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness." 

The  apostle  exhorts  to  "speak  the  truth  in 
love."  There  are  enough  reprovers  in  strict 
severity,  with  a  mixture  of  their  own  resent- 
ment and  passion,  which  often  defeats  the 
true  end  of  reproof;  but  here  is  shown  the 
great  strength  of  the  children  of  love,  as 
speaking  the  truth,  expostulating,  arguing, 
touching  the  defective  part  in  a  brother,  out 
of  a  principle  of  tenderness  and  love  for  his 
instruction  and  direction,  without  giving  of- 
fence or  exasperation  ;  and  that  because  it  is 
done  without  moving  thenatural  man  in  them 
selves,  without  contempt,  or  tannt,  or  reflec- 
tion, without  an  angry  sting  in  their  words, 
and  without  a  blow  or  stroke  intended  and 
given  in  spirit,  which  always  kindles  a  like 
passion,  and  engages  a  return  in  kind.  He 
that  would  bring  forth  truth  unto  victory, 
for  conquest  of  his  opponent,  must  first  con- 


quer within  himself,  by  the  curb  of  his  own 
passion  and  resentment,  and  by  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  his  zeal.  This  is  not  weak- 
ness, or  tameness,  as  some  may  think,  but  is 
truly  the  wisdom,  strength,  and  conquering 
power  of  love ;  which  though  it  carries  the 
lamb  outwardly,  has  also  the  lion  within, 
which  it  can  rouse  on  occasion  ;  yet  so  as  to 
act  in  conjunction  and  harmony  with  the 
Lamb.  Thus  we  see  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
is  also  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  is 
made  Lord  and  Euler  in  the  power  of  the  Di- 
vine justice  and  judgment ;  to  a  concurrence 
in  which,  by  this  conquest  in  themselves,  and 
command  of  the  fiery  properties  in  their  own 
souls,  the  children  of  love  are  to  be  advanced. 

Christian  !  thou  hast  pointed  out  to  thee  thy 
way  to  conquest,  thy  way  to  perfection,  and 
to  the  crown  of  thy  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

If  thou  hope  for  the  great  reward,  which  is 
the  fruition  of  God,  and  thy  part  in  the  con- 
summate union  of  the  Lamb  and  Bride,  or  the 
state  of  love  triumphant,  thou  must  be  found 
faithful  in  the  state  of  suffering  love,  and  hold 
it  fast  through  all  the  various  probations  of  it ; 
and  this,  through  the  power  of  Christ  in  thee, 
carrying  thee  victorious  through  his  whole 
process. 

The  greatest  demonstration  of  thy  love  to 
Christ,  and  the  greatest  trials  of  it,  prove  to 
be,  in  the  performance  of  this  his  peculiar 
command,  of  love  to  his  members ;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  the  strength  of  his  love 
in  thee  :  hold  thou  fast  to  this  point  of  faith  ; 
let  the  great  love  of  God  to  mankind,  the  love 
of  Christ  the  Bridegroom  to  his  spouse,  the 
Church,  be  both  the  pattern  and  the  spring 
of  thy  love  to  thy  brethren  also.  So,  go  on, 
and  prosper,  with  Christ  thy  King ;  holding 
fast  what  thou  hast  received,  until  thou  be- 
come "  more  than  conqueror  through  Him 
who  hath  loved  thee." 


Selected. 

The  Bobolink's  Song. — I  have  noticed  that 
the  bobolink  does  not  sing  the  same  in  differ- 
ent localities.  In  New  Jersey  it  has  one  song ; 
on  the  Hudson  a  slight  variation  of  the  same, 
and  on  the  high  grass  lauds  of  the  interior  of 
this  State,  quite  a  different  strain, — clearer, 
more  distinctly  articulated,  and  running  off 
with  more  sparkle  and  liltingness.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  clearer  mountain  air  and  the  trans- 
lucent spring  water  of  those  localities.  I 
never  could  make  out  what  the  bobolink  says 
in  New  Jersey,  but  in  certain  districts  in  this 
State  his  enunciation  is  quite  distinct.  Some- 
times he  begins  with  the  word  gegue,  gegue. 
Then  again,  more  fully,  Be  true  to  me,  Clarsj', 
Be  true  to  me,  Clarsy,  Clarsy,  thence  full  tilt 
into  his  inimitable  song,  interspersed  in  which 
the  words  "  kick  your  slipper,  kick  your  slip- 
per," and  "  temperance,  temperance,"  (the  last 
with  a  peculiar  nasal  resonance,)  are  plainly 
heard.  At  its  best,  it  is  a  remarkable  per- 
formance, a  unique  performance,  as  it  contains 
not  the  slightest  hint  or  suggestion,  either  in 
tone,  or  manner,  or  effect,  of  any  other  bird- 
song  to  be  heard.  The  bobolink  has  no  mate 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  He  stands  alone. 
There  is  no  closely  allied  species.  He  is  not 
a  lark,  nor  a  finch,  nor  a  warbler,  nar  a  thrush, 
nor  a  starling.  He  is  an  exception  to  many 
well-known  rules.  He  is  the  only  ground-bird 
known  to  me  of  marked  and  conspicuous  plu- 
mage. He  is  the  only  black-and-white  bird 
we  have,  and  what  is  still  more  odd,  he  is  blac  c 
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beneath  and  white  above — the  reverse  of  the 
fact  in  all  other  cases.  Pre-eminently  a  bird 
of  the  meadow  during  the  breeding  season, 
and  associated  with  clover  and  daisies,  and 
buttercups,  as  no  other  bird  is,  he  yet  has  the 
look  of  an  interloper,  or  a  new-comer,  and  not 
of  one  to  the  manor  born. 

The  bobolink  has  an  unusually  full  throat, 
which  may  help  to  account  for  his  great  power 
of  song.  No  bird  has  yet  been  found  that 
could  imitate  him  or  even  repeat  or  suggest 
a  single  note,  as  if  his  song  were  the  product 
of  a  new  set  of  organs.  There  is  a  vibration 
about  it  and  a  rapid  running  over  the  keys 
that  is  the  despair  of  other  songsters.  It  is 
said  that  the  mocking-bird  is  dumb  in  the 
presence  of  the  bobolink.  My  neighbor  has 
an  English  sky-lark  that  was  hatched  and 
reared  in  captivity.  The  bird  is  a  most  per 
sistent  and  vociferous  songster,  and  fully  as 
successful  a  mimic  as  the  mocking  bird.  It 
pours  out  a  strain  that  is  a  regular  mosaic  of 
nearly  all  the  bird  notes  to  be  heard,  its  own 
proper  lark  song  forming  a  kind  of  bordering 
lor  the  whole.  The  notes  of  the  phoebe-bird, 
the  purple  finch,  the  swallow,  the  yellow 
bird,  the  king  bird,  the  robin  and  others,  are 
rendered  with  perfect  distinctness  and  accu 
racy,  but  not  a  word  of  the  bobolink's,  though 
the  lark  must  have  heard  its  song  every  day 
for  four  successive  summers.  It  was  the  one 
conspicuous  note  in  the  fields  around  that  the 
lark  made  no  attempt  to  plagiarize.  He  could 
not  steal  the  bobolink's  thunder. — Scribner's 
Magazine. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

"  War  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christianity 
and  good  sense.  Translated  from  the  English 
of  Jonathan  Djmond,  with  a  Preface  by  Eos- 
seau  St.  Hilaire.    Paris,  1876." 

We  have  been  interested  in  seeing  a  pam- 
phlet of  nearly  100  pages  under  the  above 
title,  written  in  French,  compiled  from  the 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Accordancy  of  War  with 
the  Principles  of  Christianity,"  by  Jonathan 
Dymond.  It  has  been  translated  from  the 
English  by  a  young  man  in  profession  with 
Erionds,  residing  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  editor,  who,  we  are  informed,  isa  learned 
and  serious  man,  and  a  member  of  the  French 
Institut'^,  has  added  some  narratives,  showing 
the  results  of  obedience  to  the  pacific  precepts  of 
the  gospel  in  the  midst  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
taken  from  Thomas  Hancock's  account  of  the 
preservation  of  Friends  through  extraordina- 
ry dangers  at  the  time  of  the  Eebellion  in 
Ireland,  in  1798;  and  also  some  painfully  in- 
teresting incidents  in  the  experience  of  two 
young  men,  one  of  them  from  North  Carolina, 
who  remained  faithful  to  their  principles,  as 
Friends,  during  the  late  civil  war  in  this 
country. 

In  the  preface,  the  editor  alludes  with  grate 
ful  feelings  to  the  generous  contributions  of 
Friends  in  England,  to  the  suflerers  by  the 
late  war  in  France;  and  the  desire,  expressed 
by  a  member  of  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Peace,"  that  Dj-mond's  Essay  should  be 
circulated  in  that  country;  to  facilitate  which, 
he  has  condensed  its  contents,  and  put  them 
into  a  somewhat  different  form:  and  adds: — 
"This  work  addresses  itself  to  Christians  of 
all  denominations.  Catholics  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants, ibr  it  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  not  that  of  a  sect,  which  has  produced  it. 
But  this  does  not  imply,  that  men  of  the 
world,  unbelievers,  and  the  indifferent,  may 


not  read  it  with  profit,  for  war  touches  all  of 
us,  in  our  atfections  or  in  our  interests.  It 
has  knocked  at  all  our  doors ;  it  has  caused 
all  our  hearts  to  bleed.  To  turn  it  aside;  to 
oppose  it,  now  as  well  as  in  the  future,  to  seek 
in  the  Gospel  the  precepts  which  condemn  it, 
and  to  seek  to  destroy  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  those  evil  inclinations  which  produce 
it,  is  the  duty  imposed  upon  all — the  holy 
crusade,  in  which  all  ought  to  engage  with- 
out distinction  of  sect,  nationality,  or  party. 

Let  us  say  boldly,  in  the  name  of  Christi- 
anity and  good  sense.  It  is  necessary  to  abolish 
war.  It  is  necessary  to  end  once  for  all  those 
bloody  massacres  which  dishonor  our  era  of 
progress.  The  modern  world  aspires  not  only 
to  liberty,  it  aspires  to  order,  that  is  to  peace. 
Already  in  those  rare  intervals  in  which  war 
has  ceased  to  exist,  the  most  agreeable  and 
pleasant  relations  have  been  established  be- 
tween even  the  most  distant  peoples.  *  * 
In  the  face  of  all  this  progress  of  the  reign  of 
peace,  which  is  being  accomplished  without 
noise,  but  without  cessation  over  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,  which  is  on  its  way  to  abolish 
slavery  among  barbarians,  as  it  has  done 
among  civilized  people  ;  can  war  still  exist  ? 
We  appeal  to  the  good  sense,  the  conscience, 
the  heart  of  every  man,  whether  he  is  a 
Christian  or  whether  he  is  not.  Europe  in 
its  ineffectual  efforts  to  substitute  arbitration 
for  war,  and  thus  to  realize  the  noble  dream 
of  Sully,  the  Christian  Republic,  has  shown 
the  goal,  but  it  has  not  yet  found  the  way. 
It  is  indeed  for  Christianity  to  realize  this 
dream,  which  so  many  sages  have  proclaimed 
a  chimera.  It,  only,  can  satisfy  that  long 
groan  of  humanity,  which  for  so  many  ages, 
asks  of  God  that  peace  which  kings  cannot 
give.  War  to  war  ;  peaceful  but  ceaseless  war 
to  this  bloody  and  detested  legacy  which  the 
old  world  has  transmitted  to  the  new;  and 
which  causes  an  unanimous  cry  to  arise  from 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  the  bottom  of 
all  hearts — a  cry  which  Christians  had  the 
honor  of  first  uttering, — 'It  is  necessary  to 
abolish  war.'  " 

The  accounts  which  the  editor  has  appended 
derived  from  this  country,  are  as  follows  : 

"During  the  long  and  terrible  war  called 
the  Secession,  which  set  the  South  against  the 
North, in  the  United  States,  and  the  advocates 
of  slavery  against  those  of  abolition,  the  faith 
of  the  American  Quakers  and  their  fidelity  to 
their  principles,  were  yet  more  rudely  tried  ; 
we  will  cite  some  examples. 

In  North  Carolina,  a  young  Quaker  enrol- 
led by  force  in  1861,  having  refused  to  take  a 
gun,  was  exposed  for  two  hours  to  the  brutal 
punishment,  known  in  the  army  under  the 
name  of  bucking.  The  sufferer  is  condemned 
to  keep  himself  bent,  his  head  almost  touch- 
ing the  ground,  his  hands  bound  and  fastened 
to  his  knees,  and  a  stake  passed  between  his 
arms  and  elbows.  *  *  During  the  night, 
he  was  kept  chained,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing he  was  suspended  for  two  hours  by  his 


soldiers  came  to  offer  him  a  gun,  telling  hin 
it  was  necessary  he  should  decide  to  carry  i 
or  die.  "To-day  is  the  day  of  the  sabbath, 
he  answered,  with  serene  air,  "it  is  the  da] 
which  I  should  choose  to  render  up  my  sou 
to  God."  Finally,  not  knowing  what  mon 
to  do  with  him,  after  new  tortures,  alwayi 
supported  with  the  same  constancy,  he  wai 
brought  to  the  Colonel,  who,  through  pity 
sent  him  to  prison,  where,  by  the  interpo 
sition  of  Friends,  he  was  liberated  and  re 
stored  to  his  family.  It  is  thus  to  be  seen 
that  Christian  courage  belongs  to  all  times 
and  to  all  countries,  and  that  America,  at 
it  has  had  its  cruel  persecutors,  has  also  itsi 
martyrs. 

Another  Friend,  arrived  at  camp,  refusec 
also  to  bear  arms.  His  first  punishment  was 
to  be  deprived  of  sleep  for  two  nights.  Thei 
having  for  a  week  endured  every,  day  th< 
punishment  of  bucking,  he  was  suspended  bj 
his  thumbs  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Continu 
ing  firm  in  his  refusal,  he  was  brought  before 
a  court  martial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot, 
The  soldiers  were  in  line  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence, when  he  was  heard  to  pray  aloud  ae 
our  Saviour,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  In  hearing  these 
words,  and  seeing  so  much  resignation,  the 
soldiers  were  moved,  the  guns  were  lowered 
and  he  was  remanded  to  prison.  But  though 
his  spirit  was  strong,  his  body  was  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  withstand  these  cruel  trials. 
Taken  to  the  hospital,  he  languished  there 
some  time,  and  his  hour  of  deliverance  finally 
came.  Observe  what  the  officer  who  had 
charge  of  the  hospital  wrote: — '  W.  L.  died  at 
Richmond,  the  6th  of  December,  1864.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  true,  humble  and  devout 
Christian,  faithful  to  his  convictions.  We 
have  pitied  him,  we  have  sympathized  with 
hira;  but  he  has  now  received  his  reward,  and 
he  rests  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father.'  "  < 


hands  tightly  bound  together.  We  abridge 
the  repulsive  account  of  all  these  tortures,  in- 
flicted by  skilful  hands,  accustomed  to  mar- 
tyrize the  blacks;  tortures  which  lasted  man}' 
weeks.  Foiled  by  the  invariable  sweetness 
which  the  victim  showed  towards  his  torment- 
ors, the  officer  who  presided  over  this  slow 
punishment,  finished  by  leaving  the  place, 
saying  to  his  men,  "See  if  you  can  force  hira 
to  fight,  for  my  part,  I  give  it  up."   Then  the 


Selected. 

Use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it — 1  Cor.  vii.  31. 

Do  I  bear  in  mind  that  if  I  fail  to  use  the 
world,  as  God  commands,  to  his  honor  and 
glor}',  then  I  abuse  it;  and  for  this  he  will 
soon  call  me  into  judgment  ?  Is  it  not  abus- 
ing the  world,  making  a  wrong  use  of  it,  if  I 
allow  it  to  be  the  master  instead  of  the  ser- 
vant— if  I  give  it  the  place  in  ray  heart  that 
should  be  kept  sacred  for  God  alone  ?  Do  I 
not  abuse  the  world,  if  I  fix  my  affections  on 
it,  or  if  I  live  in  it  as  if  thei-e  were  no  world 
beyond  ? 

The  world  is  good  in  its  place.  If  kept 
without  the  heart,  like  the  water  outside  of 
the  ship,  it  may  aid  to  bear  us  on  to  the  haven 
of  eternal  rest.  But  as  the  water,  if  allowed 
to  come  within  the  ship,  soon  fills  and  sinks 
it ;  so  the  world,  if  it  gets  into  the  heart,  will 
be  its  ruin.  To  possess  the  world,  may  not 
be  injurious — to  be  possessed  by  it,  is  destruc- 
tive alike  to  character,  to  happiness,  and  to 
the  soul. 


Rich  Without  Money. — Many  a  man  is  rich 
without  money.  Thousands  of  men  with 
nothing  in  their  pockets  are  rich.  A  man 
born  with  a  good  sound  constitution,  a  good 
stomach,  a  good  heart,  good  limbs,  and  a 
pretty  good  head-piece  is  rich.  Good  bones 
are  better  than  gold ;  tough  muscles  better 
than  silver  ;  and  the  nerves  that  flash  fire  and 
carry  energy  to  every  function,  are  better 
than  houses  or  land. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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[At  the  request  of  a  Friend  in  Ohio,  we  re- 
int  the  following,  which  appeared  in  our 
lurans  in  the  4th  month,  1859.] 

From  "  The  Britlah  Friend." 

.  FEIENDS'  MEETING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
A  simple  porch — an  ancient  pile, 
Of  no  especial  mark  or  style — • 
Green  graves,  and  slumbering  trees  without — 
Bare  walls  within,  and  timbers  stout — 
Here,  at  this  evening  hour,  a  band 

Of  silent  worshippers  have  met; 
Female  and  male  on  either  hand  ; 

A  narrow  aisle  between  them  set, 
As  though  'twere  danger  or  disgrace 
To  mingle  in  this  sacred  place. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  little  band — 
Long  forms  without  a  tenant  stand, 
And  seats  that  ancient  valiants  bore — 
Departed— know  them  now  no  more ! 
Yet  over  all  a  stillness  dwells 

Than  empty  silence  far  more  deep  ; 
In  which  the  heart  with  fervor  swells, 

And  love  and  joy  together  weep. 
But  all  are  not  alike  engaged  : 

To  bow  their  souls  in  praise  or  prayer 
The  thoughts  of  some,  like  birds  uncaged, 

Are  wandering  here  or  wandering  there, 
Unmindful  of  life's  narrow  span, 

Forgetful  of  the  debt  they  owe 
For  every  breath  since  life  began. 

And  every  good  enjoy'd  below  ! 

What  contrasts,  both  of  mind  and  face, 
Of  youth  and  age  are  in  this  place ! 
"What  different  thoughts  and  feelings  stir, 
The  brain  of  him — the  heart  of  her  ! 
That  tender  mother's  fervent  look 
Is  winning  as  an  open  book  : 
Her  features  are  of  Eoman  form, 
Untann'd  by  any  sun  so  warm  ; 
Her  face,  indeed,  is  saintly  fair — 
Dark  are  her  eyes;  her  silvery  hair 
Worn  short  beneath  her  muslin  cap 

Peeps  forth  in  little  natural  waves ; 
Her  hands  are  folded  in  her  lap  ; — 

She  is  not  one  of  Fashion's  slaves; 
Alike  her  countenance  and  dress 
Her  loyalty  to  Heaven  express. 

This  upright  man  of  sanguine  hue. 

And  stern,  yet  sorrow-stricken  face, 
Appears  like  one  still  struggling  through 

The  briars  and  thorns  that  mar  life's  race. 
But  though  his  head  is  crisped  with  gray. 

And  though  his  brow  is  wrung  with  care, 
Hope  lights  his  features  with  her  ray, 

And  faith  defends  him  from  despair. 
Fighting  in  faith  the  fight  of  life, 
Through  grace  he  triumphs  in  the  strife. 

A  girl  is  sitting  by  the  wall 

Still  young,  but  as  a  woman  tall ; 

With  face  as  dark,  if  not  so  sad, 

As,  haply,  Jephthah's  daughter  had. 

How  still  she  sits,  in  soul  retired. 

With  peaceful  thoughts  of  Heaven  inspired ! 

Her  eyes  are  wedded  to  the  ground. 

Moveless  to  either  sight  or  sound. 

Beside  her  sits  a  tinier  girl, 

Complexioned  like  the  ocean  pearl; 

The  same  in  tippet  and  in  frock — 

In  mind  how  different  seenas  the  stock  ! 

The  ardent  face,  the  fitful  start, 

Reveal  the  young  enthusiast's  heart. 

This  stripling  here  with  forehead  high, 
With  pallid  cheek  and  serious  eye — 
So  fair  a  morn  gives  promise  soon 
To  usher  in  a  glorious  noon. 
Next  him  there  sits  a  pretty  boy. 

Perhaps  of  ten  years  old  or  less  ; 
To  gaze  upon  him  is  a  joy. 

Though  quaint  and  homely  is  his  dress. 
The  rose's  blush  is  on  his  cheek. 

The  diamond's  light  is  in  his  eye, 
His  lips  though  silent  seem  to  speak. 

His  curly  locks  around  him  fly, 
To  sit  with  stillness  is,  to  him. 
An  irksome  task  to  every  limb. 
And  80,  the  moments  to  beguile 

He  calls  his  fancy  to  his  aid  ; 
With  Xury  sails  full  many  a  mile — 

With  Crusoe  wanders,  half  afraid  ; 


Sees  in  the  wainscot's  knotted  boards 
Exploding  ships  and  flaming  swords  ; 
The  Slough  that  Christian  struggled  thro' — 

The  Lions  crouching  in  their  lair — 
Apollyon,  terrible  to  view  ; 

The  Doubting  Castle  of  Despair ! 

Here  sits  a  man,  whose  heavy  face 
Of  thought  or  feeling  shows  no  trace; 
A  man  of  long-descended  wealth. 
And  richer  still  in  changeless  health ; 
Respected  in  his  daily  walk, 
But  fitted  for  no  higher  talk 
Than  that  of  bullocks — or  of  crops — 
Or  how  the  grass  creeps  up — or  drops  ; 
Contented  in  his  rural  sphere  ; 
To  one  indulgent  bosom  dear. 

Yon  row  of  maidens  young  and  fair 
Have  surely  known  no  mother's  care; 
In  various  colors  sprucely  dight, 

With  bonnets  gay,  and  tresses  curled. 
They  seem  just  fledged  to  take  their  flight 

Into  the  giddy  outside  world. 

Here  sits  a  young  and  lumpish  man 
Asleep — disguise  it  if  he  can. 
How  ill  appears,  in  such  a  place, 
The  drowsy,  idiotic  face  I 

Yon  female  friend,  in  middle  life, 
Though  handsome,  is  not  yet  a  wife ; 
Though  love  in  her  benignant  eyes 
In  gushing  fountains  seems  to  rise. 
Unsullied  as  the  silk  she  wears 
Her  soul  a  sacred  impress  bears. 
She  never  loved — because  unsought ! 
Or  love  too  rashly  set  at  naught ! 
Or  if  she  lov'd,  'twas  unreveal'd. 
And  thrown  away  because  concealed  ! 
And  so  her  warm  affections  find 
Solace  in  helping  all  mankind — 
The  poor  at  home — the  slave  abroad — 
All  who  can  yield  her  no  reward  ! 

On  the  raised  benches  at  the  end. 
Facing  the  meeting,  sits  a  Friend 
Of  reverend  age.    His  visage  meek 
Seems  a  glad  spirit  to  bespeak. 
Goodness,  untinged  by  worldly  guile. 
Has  framed  his  features  to  a  smile. 

A  female  preacher  by  his  side 
Sedately  sits.    Her  forehead  wide. 
And  short  round  features,  full  of  lines. 
Show  by  indubitable  signs 
Her  mental  energy  and  power ; 
Fitted  for  any  place  or  hour. 
She  rises.    In  her  form  and  mien 
A  natural  dignity  is  seen. 
Her  simple  bonnet,  backward  thrust. 
Reveals  her  massive  face  ;  her  bust 
Swells  with  her  mission  ;  slow  she  speaks; 
Her  lifted  hand  due  audience  seeks. 

"  When  Christ — on  earth — in  person  came, 

He  promised  that  where  two,  or  three. 
Are  met  together  in  his  name — 

Which  is  his  power — there  He  will  be  ! 
This  day  this  promise  we  behold 
Fulfilled  amongst  us.    O'er  Christ's  fold 
The  hovering  wing,  it  may  be  said. 
Of  ancient  goodness  still  is  spread  ! 
God  is  a  Spirit ! — Boundless  space 
Is  His  eternal  dwelling-place  ! 
The  earth  is  with  his  presence  filled  ! 

Yet  such  is  His  mysterious  plan. 
His  sacred  pleasure  is  to  build 

His  temple  in  the  heart  of  man  ! 
And  there  in  spirit  to  be  sought — 

In  spirit  worshipped  and  obeyed — 
Until  salvation  shall  be  wrought ; 

And  man  is  in  his  image  made! 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  He  who  wheeled 

These  worlds  into  the  empty  sky  ; 
Yet  paints  the  lilies  of  the  field, 

And  feeds  the  ravens  when  they  cry. 
Should  condescend  his  works  to  own  ; 

And  this  the  chiefest  of  the  whole  ; 
And  cause  His  presence  to  be  known 

In  man's  immortal  quicken'd  soul ! 

"  This  revelation  from  above, 
Within  us,  shows  the  Father's  love 
To  fallen  man.    It  is  a  lamp 
To  every  soldier  in  his  camp; 


It  is  the  hidden  manna,  given. 
From  day  to  day,  direct  from  Heaven  ; 
Yet  daily  to  be  sought — a  brook. 
As  by  the  way — a  shepherd's  crook. 
To  draw  us  to  himself — a  well. 
Pure,  sweet,  and  inexhaustible, 
Of  living  waters.    O,  how  great 

The  privilege !    How  good  the  gift ! 
How  excellent  the  Giver  !  Wait 

In  faith  before  Him.    He  will  lift 
Our  heads  in  hope.    We  shall  rejoice 

As  in  his  presence,  without  fear; 
Shall  listen  to  His  gracious  voice, 

And  feel  in  truth  that  God  is  near. 
In  this  communion  we  shall  know 

No  need  of  outward  form  or  sign. 
Or  ceremonial,  pomp,  or  show. 

Or  sacramental  bread  and  wine. 
The  blessed  substance  being  ours. 

These  empty  forms  are  worthless  dross  ; 
They  yield  to  Christ's  superior  powers, 

Who,  dying,  nailed  them  to  His  cross  ! 

"  What  is  true  worship  ?    Let  each  one 
Ask  his  own  heart.    Is  it  to  run. 
With  eager  crowds,  on  words  to  feed  ? 
Is  it  to  hear  a  parson  read  ? 
Is  it  dependence  on  a  priest  ? 
Is  it  to  bow  towards  the  east  ? 
Is  it  to  listen  to  the  sound 
Of  artful  music  swelling  round  ? 
True  worship  is  an  inward,  pure. 

And  reverent  exercise  of  mind 
Before  the  Lord  !    Who  doth  allure 

The  waiting  suppliant ;  who  will  find 
That  God  is  gracious  to  the  meek. 

And  low  of  heart,  who  own  his  sway. 
And  unto  Him  in  spirit  seek, 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  the  living  way, 
This  worship  we  may  all  perform, 

Each  in  our  own  peculiar  sphere ; 
Amidst  the  raging  of  the  storm. 

When  evil  men  are  struck  with  fear; 
Or  in  the  calm  of  daily  life, 

Whatever  cares  engage  our  hands — 
Amidst  the  town's  commercial  strife. 

Or  by  the  ocean's  changing  sands — 
Though  o'er  the  sea  we  steer  our  course. 

Or  toil  within  the  dangerous  mine. 
The  soul  may  gather  to  the  Source 

Of  love,  and  light,  and  life  divine. 

"  Jesus  is  our  High  Priest.    His  word 
Within  the  waiting  soul  is  heard. 
Teaching  as  no  man  ever  taught. 
The  power  to  teach  cannot  be  bought ; 
It  is  the  gift  of  God.    In  vain 
Men  seek  by  study  to  attain 
To  heavenly  knowledge.    Learning  fails 
To  pluck  from  human  eyes  the  scales 
That  blind  men  to  the  truth.    No  doubt 

This  people  were  raised  up  of  old 
To  make  resistance,  meek  yet  stout, 

To  tyrant  priestcraft,  and  uphold 
A  purer  standard  to  mankind. 

Of  life  and  doctrine, — God's  free  grace. 
And  man's  free  will !    But  they  were  fined. 

And  mocked,  and  scourged  from  place  to  place  ; 
Robbed  by  informers,  rudely  thrown 

Into  foul  dungeons,  suffering  through 
Long  months  and  years ;  not  men  alone, 

But  likewise  tender  women  too  ! 
Yet  could  they  glory  in  their  wrongs. 

Nor  hope,  nor  confidence  would  yield. 
But  raised  to  Heaven  triumphant  songs. 

And  with  their  lives  their  witness  sealed. 
Oh,  that  in  this  more  peaceful  day. 

Those  times  by  none  may  be  forgot ; 
Why  should  we  cast  our  shield  away, 

As  though  with  oil  anointed  not  ? 
May  neither  pride  nor  sloth  deter 

The  heavenward  progress  of  your  youth. 
Sell  not  your  birthright !  nor  prefer 

A  mess  of  pottage  to  the  truth  I 

"Thanks  be  to  God  !  who  would  that  all 
Should  turn  to  Him  and  live.  ■  The  call 
Is  universal.    He  hath  done 
His  part,  in  that  He  gave  his  Son 
To  die  for  sinners,  and  hath  placed 
His  Spirit  in  our  hearts.    Then  haste 
To  seek  this  inward  light.  Obey 
Its  guidance  in  the  heavenly  way. 
It  leads  into  the  truth.    It  shows 
The  vanity  of  earthly  things  ; 
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Eeveals  to  man  his  inward  foes, 

Perhaps  unknown  before ;  and  brings 
His  soul  from  bondage.    It  destroys 

All  false  deceitful  colors  ;  rends 
The  specious  veil  from  worldly  joys, 

And  shows  in  what  earth's  glory  ends ! 
This  blessed  light  of  truth  disowns 

All  fraud — all  violence — -all  wars — 
All  tyrannies  of  states  and  thrones — 

All  harsh,  unjust,  oppressive  laws  ! 
It  yields  alone  true  peace  of  mind — 

It  governs  every  vain  desire — 
Leads  to  truth-speaking  with  mankind — 

Plainness  of  language  and  attire — 
Brings  into  unity  and  love, 

That  bond  of  love  which  naught  can  break- 
Binds  us  at  once  to  Christ  above, 

And  to  each  other  for  His  sake  ! 
It  is  the  diadem  and  crown 

Of  our  assemblies,  when  we  meet, 
When  all  within  us  is  laid  down 

In  nothingness  at  Jesus'  feet ! 
It  is  the  unction  from  on  high — 

The  true  Anointing,  which  alone 
Can  rightly  fit  and  qualify 

To  make  the  glorious  gospel  known  ! 
To  this,  dear  Friends,  in  love  unfeigned, 

I  now  commend  you,  one  and  all, 
"With  mine  own  soul !    I  feel  constrained 

Thus  to  invite  you.    Heed  the  call." 

She  ceases.    She  resumes  her  seat ; 

Yet  still  would  seem  the  cadence  sweet 

To  melt  upon  the  ear.  Around 

A  silence  settles — calm — profound. 

A  glow  of  heavenly  love  arrays 

Her  face  ; — but  soon  she  kneels — she  prays. 

"  O  Thou  !  whose  dwelling  is  on  high. 
Look  down  upon  us  with  an  eye 
Of  love  and  mercy ;  and  preserve 
A  remnant  who  shall  never  swerve 
From  thy  true  service  ;  but  uphold  ! 
Thy  standard  in  the  earth,  with  bold 
And  faithful  hearts  !    Shed  forth  thy  light, 
And  vindicate  in  all  men's  sight 
Thy  blessed  truth.    And,  for  the  sake 
Of  Christ  our  risen  Lord,  O  take 
Unto  thyself  thy  mighty  power ! 
Let  not  the  barbarous  sword  devour 
Forever  ;  but  be  pleased  to  draw 
The  hearts  of  men  away  from  war, 
To  worship  Thee  ! — O  God  !  subdue 
Our  stubborn  wills  !    Do  thou  renew  • 
Our  spiritual  strength.  Forgive 
Our  erring  hearts,  and  bid  us  live  I 
Be  Thou  our  guide  from  day  to  day ! 

Thy  law,  O  Lord,  within  us  write ! 
Be  thou  our  hope — our  help — our  stay — 

Who  art  the  Truth— the  Life— the  Light, 
That  we  may  know  a  second  birth, 

For  all  men  must  be  born  again, 
Who  seek  to  be  redeemed  from  earth ; 

The  second  death  will  then  obtain 
No  power  to  harm  us.    Cause,  O  Lord  ! 

Thy  truth  to  prosper  more  and  more 
In  every  land — at  home,  abroad — 

That  men  Thy  goodness  may  adore ! 
That  holiness  may  yet  increase. 

And  spread  through  earth  from  sea  to  sea  ; 
And  men  may  live  in  love  and  peace. 

And  welcome  incense  rise  to  Thee  ! 
To  Tiiee,  O  Father  !  and  Thy  Son  ; 

The  First  Begotten  from  the  dead. 
And  to  the  Holy  Spirit — one 

True  God  !  our  ever  living  Head  !J 
Higii  praises  he  ascribed,  both  now 
And  all  eternity;  for  Thou 

Art  worthy  ! — worthy  ! — worthy  1" 

The  sunset's  soft  and  yellow  beam 
Along  the  wall  begins  to  gleam. 
The  sparrows  on  the  fir-trees  nigh 
Have  cea.sed  to  cherup.    By  and  by 
The  little  company  depart. 
Some  tendered  and  refreshed  in  heart. 


Bucks,  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  2300 
years. — Late  Paper. 


S.  D. 


The  yew  trees  of  Britain  are  of  wonderful 
longevity.  One  lived  at  Fountains  Abbey, 
Ripon,  for  1200  years.  There  arc  some  yews 
at  Crowhurst,  in  Surrey,  1400;  a  yew  at 
Fontigal,  Perthshire,  2000  or  2600;  a  yew  at 
Bradburn.  Kcut,  3000,  and  a  yew  at  Iledso, 


For  "The  Friend." 

In  the  report  adopted  by  the  "  Conference" 
of  Friends  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
at  Plainfield,  Eighth  month  22d,  1876,  among 
other  things,  there  is  the  following :  "  And  we 
believe  it  incumbent  on  all  who  desire  to  main- 
tain the  original  doctrines,  testimonies,  and 
peculiarities  of  our  Society,  as  given  forth  by 
ancient  Friends  and  handed  down  to  us,  to 
stand  unflinchingly  by  them,  disclaiming  in 
christian  meekness  and  forbearance,  all  un- 
soundness.in  doctrine  and  practice;"  "which 
doctrines  we  believe  are  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  usages  which 
they  adopted,  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth 
thereof." 

Taking  them  at  their  word,  will  not  the 
"Conference"  have  to  testify  publicly  and  un- 
equivocally against  the  unsound  doctrines  of 
Joseph  John  Gurney,  who,  Thomas  Shillitoe 
said,  "  has  spread  a  linsey-woolsey  garment 
over  our  members,  but  in  a  future  day  it  will 
be  stripped  off,  it  will  be  too  short  for  them, 
as  they  will  be  without  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord."  And  further,  he  said,  "  it  is  ray  firm 
belief,"  that  "the  Society  will  go  gradually 
down,  if  it  yields  to  the  further  circulation 
of  that  part  of  his  works,  which  they  have 
in  their  power  to  suppress."  How  lament- 
ably has  this  been  fulfilled,  not  only  in  his 
native  land  (England),  but  also  in  America. 
And  will  not  the  "  Conference,"  have  to  make 
the  like  testification  against  the  oppressive 
acts  of  the  "  Larger  Body  in  New  England," 
in  violation  of  their  own  discipline,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  disownment  of  sound 
Friends  and  faithful  watchmen,  for  no  other 
off'ence  than  that  they  labored  in  accordance 
with  the  discipline  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  prevent  the  reception  and  spread 
of  the  unsound  doctrines  alluded  to. 

Doubtless  if  the  "  Conference,"  stands  un- 
flinchingly for  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
of  the  Society,  and  disclaims  against  "  all  un- 
soundness in  doctrine  and  practice,"  they  will 
have  a  humiliating  work  to  perform  ;  but  no 
matter,  if  thereby  they  can  experience  a  being 
stripped  of  the  linsey-woolsey  garment,  (if  in 
anywise  they  have  it  on,)  and  have  their  lives 
given  them  for  a  prey.  Oh,  that  the  Western 
Yearly  Meeting,  as  well  as  all  the  others  that 
have  assisted  in  healing  the  hurt  of  this  peo- 
ple (Friends)  slightly,  and  crying,  "  peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,"  might  wake 
up  to  their  accountability  and  to  the  awful 
ness  of  the  subject,  before  it  be  too  late  ;  that 
the  languao;e  be  not  incurred,  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  not  to  me."  The  apostle  says,  "Have 
no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them."  Has 
there  been  any  reproving  of  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness,  sanctioned  by  the  "Larger 
Body  in  New  England,"  by  any  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings,  except  Philadelphia  and  Ohio? 

Will  the  members  of  the  "Conference"  read 
the  report  in  relation  to  the  facts  and  causes 
of  the  division  which  occurred  in  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting  in  1845, adopted  b}'  Phil- 
adelphia Yearly  Meeting  ?  I  quote  one  para- 
graph :  "  The  obstruction  which  exists  in  our 
Yearly  Meeting  to  the  holding  of  a  corres- 
pondence with  that  body  in  Now  England, 
which  has  authorized  or  sustained  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  which  we  have  animadverted, 


does  not  arise  from  any  feelings  of  hostil 
to  them,  nor  from  partiality  to  any  man,  1 
from  a  conscientious  belief,  that  whate\ 
may  have  been  the  motive,  their  acts  ha 
gone  to  condemn  many  who  have  been  star 
ing  for  the  ancient  faith  of  Friends,  a 
against  the  introduction  of  error  ;  that  in 
doing  wrong  opinions  have  received  suppo 
and  the  discipline  and  rights  of  memb( 
have  been  violated ;  and  that  it  was  the  coui 
pursued  by  them  in  these  transactions,  whi ,  1 
led  to  the  separation.    Until,  therefore,  the 
proceedings  shall  be  rectified  or  annulled, 
see  not  how  unity  is  to  be  restored." 

The  "Binns  party"  worked  a  separation 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  in  order  to  correspoi 
with  the  "Larger  Body"  in  New  Bnglac 
thus  giving  support  to  unsound  doctrines  a; 
practices,  as  also  all  the  Yearly  Meetin 
which  have  fellowship  with  them.  It 
worthy  of  particular  notice  that  in  all  t! 
Yearly  Meetings  which  have  aflSliated  wi 
the  "  Larger  Body"  in  New  England,  the 
have  been  those  wide  departures  from  priu 
tive  doctrine  and  practice,  till  their  meetin 
in  many  places  are  not  characteristic  of  tl 
meetings  of  Friends.  What  then  can  be  do: 
for  backsliding  Israel?  Will  they  return  un 
the  Lord,  if  they  may  return  ?  But  perhaj 
they  will  say,  "  Wherein  shall  we  return 
"  Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked,"  "fi 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  al 
reap."  "  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shj 
of  the  flesh  reap  corruption,  but  he  that  sowel 
to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  eve 


lasting." 


A 


Ohio,  9  th  mo. 
We  give  place  to  the  above  because 
think  it  is  the  product  of  one  who  is  honestl 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  cause 
Truth :  but  we  apprehend  it  is  best  to  lea; 
the  deeply  tried  members  in  the  West,  to  mo; 
only  as  the  Head  of  the  church  may  be  plea'8( 
to  direct  their  steps. — [Bdt's.] 


The  China  papers  continue  to  notice  t: 
alarm  which  prevails  in  many  Chinese  citi 
respecting  the  supposed  cutting  off  of  queu 
by  some  supernatural  agency.  The  Nop 
China  Herald  says: — The  phantasy  that  h; 
been  lately  prevalent  in  the  cities  of  She 
chow,  Chinkiang,  Yangchow,  and  Nankin 
touching  the  pranks  of  mischievous  sprite 
who  have  taken  to  cutting  off  the  li 
queues,  has  spread  to  Shanghai.  For  sever 
weeks  little  else  has  been  talked  about  in  tl 
tea  shops  of  this  province  and  city.  Thef 
sprites  are  of  paper,  cut  by  magicians 
resemble  the  human  figure,  and  despatch€ 
after  certain  incantations  to  create  annoyanc 
On  this  occasion  they  have  been  directed 
cut  the  queues  of  numerous  persons  in  larg 
cities.  They  always  presage  trouble  in 
State,  rebellion  or  something  of  the  kin 
being  sure  to  follow  their  appearance.  The 
became  conspicuous,  for  example,  a  few  yea 
before  the  Tacping  rebellion,  and  hence  it 
that  officials  are  not  a  little  perturbed  by  t' 
present  panic,  seeing  that  it  is  bat  one  of  whi 
are  popularly  regarded  as  portents  of  a  revi 
lution.  The  saw,  "A  prosperous  Governmei 
is  known  by  felicitous  occurrences  ;  a  Goveri 
mcnt  about  to  be  overthrown  has  ominou 
portents,"  is  in  every  body's  mouth,  and  tend 
to  effect  such  an  overthrow.  When  drought 
floods,  epidemics,  defeats,  and  such  calamitouj 
occurrences  begin,  magic  comes  to  aid  in  pr(| 
ducing  further  confusion.    As  an  instance  ( 
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'  'le  excitement  which  the  queue  cutting  mania 
causing  among  the  Chinese,  we  may  men- 
Dn  that  the  cireuhition  of  the  Shenpao  has 
creased  by  several  hundreds  since  it  began, 
lie  man  i-elates  that  he  was  walking  near 
e  Xorth  Gate,  and  suddenly  he  heard  a  sound 
of  a  rushing  wind,  when  lo  !  his  queue  was 
)ne.  Another  ease  related  is  of  a  child  who 
cut  out  to  play,  when  in  a  moment  his  queue 
as  gone,  and  he  came  home,  crying,  to  relate 
s  loss.  However  all  this  may  be,  there  is 
■  doubt  that  a  number  of  queues  do  get  cut 
f.  and  that  great  alarm  exists  in  consequence, 
bat  heightens  the  panic,  is  a  saying  that 
man  only  lives  one  hundred  days  after  the 
t:i strophe  has  happened  to  him. — Public 
'  ler. 


Selected. 

The  Death  bed  of  Thomas  Paine. — Stephen 
rellet  in  his  journal  thus  notices  the  death 
this  notorious  and  unhappy  man  : 
"  I  may  not  omit  recording  here  the  death 

Thomas  Paine.  A  few  days  previous  to 
Y  leaving  home  on  my  last  religious  visit, 
I  bearing  that  he  was  ill,  and  in  a  very  des- 
;ate  condition,  I  went  to  see  him,  and  found 
m  in  a  wretched  state;  for  he  had  been 

neglected  and  forsaken  by  his  pretended 
ends,  that  the  common  attentions  to  a  sick 
in  had  been  withheld  from  him.  The  skin 
his  body  was  in  some  places  worn  otf,  which 
eatly  increased  his  sufferings.  A  nurse  was 
ovided  for  him,  and  some  needful  comforts 
jre  supplied.  He  was  mostly  in  a  state  of 
ipor,  but  something  that  had  passed  be- 
reen  us  had  made  such  an  impression  upon 
ra,  that  some  daj-s  after  my  departure,  he 
Qt  for  me,  and,  on  being  told  that  I  was 
me  from  home,  he  sent  for  another  Friend, 
lis  induced  a  valuable  young  Friend  (Mary 
iBCoe),  who  had  resided  in  my  family,  and 
ntinued  at  Greenwich  during  part  of  my 
sence,  frequently  to  go  and  take  him  some 
tie  refreshment  suitable  for  an  invalid,  fur- 
shed  by  a  neighbor.  Once  when  she  was 
ere,  three  of  his  deistical  associates  cameio 
e  door,  and  in  a  loud,  unfeeling  manner  said, 
'om  Paine,  it  is  said  you  ai'e  turning  Chris- 
in,  but  we  hope  you  will  die  as  you  have 
■ed;'  and  then  went  away.  On  which,  turn- 
g  to  Mary  Rascoe,  he  said,  'You  see  what 
iserabie  comforters  they  are.' 
Once  he  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  read  any 

his  writings.  And  on  being  told  that  she 
,d  read  but  very  little  of  them,  he  inquired 
lat  she  thought  of  them,  adding, '  from  such 

one  as  you  I  expect  a  correct  answer.' 
le  told  him  that  when  very  young  his  '  Age 

Reason'  was  put  into  her  hands,  but  that 
e  more  she  read  in  it,  the  more  dark  and 
stressed  she  felt,  and  she  threw  the  book 
to  the  fire.  'I  wish  all  had  done  as  you,' 
>  replied,  '  for  if  the  devil  has  ever  had  any 
;ency  in  any  work,  he  has  had  it  in  my 
piting  that  book.'  When  going  to  carry 
m  some  refreshments,  she  repeatedly  heard 
m  uttering  the  language  '  O  Lord !  Lord 
Jd,'  or  '  Lord  Jdsus  !  have  mercy  upon  me  !'  " 

It  is  well  known  that  during  some  weeks 

his  illness,  when  a  little  free  from  bodily 
.in,  he  wrote  a  great  deal  ;  this  his  nurse 
Id  me ;  and  Mary  Rascoe  repeatedly  saw 
m  writing.  If  his  companions  in  infidelity 
A  found  any  thing  to  support  the  idea  that 
'Continued  on  his  death-bed  to  espouse  their 

use,  would  they  not  have  eagerly  published 
?   Bat  not  a  word  is  said  ;  there  is  a  total 


secrecy  as  to  what  has  become  of  these  writ- 
ings. 
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In  contemplating  the  probable  future  of 
our  religious  Society,  it  is  natural  that  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  generation  just 
coming  on  the  stage  of  action,  from  among 
whom  we  should  rightly  expect  the  consistent 
successors  of  those  who  are  now  faithfully 
supporting  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
Truth,  and  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of 
this  day  of  trial.  While  we  believe  the  call 
of  the  Lord  has  been  extended  to  many  of 
the  youth,  inviting  them  to  become  chosen 
for  his  service,  it  is  cause  for  unfeigned  sor- 
row, to  recognize  in  how  few  comparatively, 
the  evidence  is  given  that  they  are  willing  to 
submit  to  the  restraining,  convicting  and  con- 
verting power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  alone 
can  implant  a  sincere  love  for  the  self-denying 
principles  of  the  gospel,  and  produce  a  right 
qualification  for  setting  the  example  of  genu- 
ine Quakerism  before  the  world. 

The  introduction  within  the  Society,  of  the 
lax  and  spurious  notions  respecting  the  morti- 
fying restraints  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
the  propriety  of  our  members  conforming 
more  nearly  to  what  is  deemed  admissible  by 
other  religious  professors,  has  added  greatly 
to  the  difficulties  and  exercises  of  religiously 
concerned  parents,  who  are  watching  for  the 
preservation  of  their  offspring,  as  those  who 
must  give  account;  and  with  sorrow,  they 
often  see  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  care, 
and  their  many  prayers,  the  precepts  openly 
inculcated  and  the  example  set,  by  many  of 
those  who  have  assumed  to  be  leaders  of  the 
people,  coinciding  as  they  do  with  the  prompt- 
ing of  the  carnal  mind — thwart  their  godly 
concern,  and  draw  the  immature  minds  of  their 
children  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  truth, 
and  entice  them  to  indulge  in  hurtful  depar- 
tures from  the  strait  and  narrow  way. 

The  power  of  example  is  insidious  and  great. 
Where  those  who  are  entrusted  with  shepherd- 
ing the  lambs  of  the  flock  leave  the  sacred 
enclosure  themselves,  speaking  lightly  of,  or 
disregarding,  those  testimonies,  which,  how- 
ever the  world  or  carnal  professors  may  despise 
and  ridicule  them,  are  important  as  teaching 
self-abasement  in  the  school  of  Christ,  it  can- 
not but  be  expected  that  those  who  are  look- 
ing up  to  them  for  protection  and  help,  will 
follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  be  exposed  to 
become  a  prey  to  the  spirit  of  the  world. 
Hence,  we  see  that  where  parents  have  adopt- 
ed the  "liberal"  religion,  now  so  much  in 
vogue  among  us,  not  only  themselves,  but 
the  younger  branches  of  their  families  also 
very  generally  join  in  league  with  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  adopting  its  fashions,  copying 
its  manners  and,  more  or  less,  indulging  in  its 
amusements.  Thus  the  command  is  set  at 
naught,  "  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world, 
but  be  3^e  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  minds."  Wearing  plain  clothes  and 
using  the  plain  language,  will  not  make  a 
Christian  or  good  Quaker;  but  the  Truth 
would  lead  alt  our  members  into  them,  did 
they  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things; 
and  they  are  often  an  effective  preventive  of 
much  that  is  evil;  and  the  restriction  they 
impose,  not  unfrequently  prepares  the  way 


for  heart-felt  obedience  to  the  gentle  intima- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  make  a  great 
mistake — both  older  and  younger — who  sup- 
pose they  are  more  highly  esteemed,  by  com- 
promising with  worldlings  in  these  respects  ; 
while  other  religious  professors  are  alive  to  the 
inconsistency  and  paltriness  of  those  claim- 
ing to  be  Fi'iends,  aping  the  language  and 
fashions  of  the  world  ;  and  considering  it  as 
a  phase  of  hypocrisy,  it  is  better  fitted  to 
excite  their  contempt,  than  to  heighten  their 
respect. 

The  living  members  preserved  throughout 
the  Society,  mourn  over  these  things,  and 
many  of  them,  we  doubt  not,  are  at  times 
exercised  in  fervent  prayer  to  the  Father  of 
all  our  sure  mercies,  that  He  would  turn  his 
band  upon  us  as  a  people,  working  for  us  de- 
liverance from  our  captivity,  from  unwatch- 
fulness  and  disobedience  to  the  manifestations 
of  his  holy  will  concerning  us.  But  though 
there  is  so  general  a  departure  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  among 
both  the  older  and  younger  members,  there 
is  no  cause  to  despair  of  the  broken  ranks  of 
the  faithful  being  again  filled.  It  was  by  the 
powerful  operation  of  his  own  holy  Spirit  on 
the  minds  of  one  here  and  another  there,  that 
the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church  brought  forth, 
equipped  and  commissioned  those  who  first 
filled  the  ranks  of  true  Quakers;  and  He  is 
as  able  now  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham from  the  stones  of  the  streets,  as  He  was 
in  that  day  of  extraordinary  grace.  He  told 
those  Jews  who  persistently  refused  to  own 
him  as  the  Son  and  Sent  of  the  Father,  that 
"  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the 
same  has  become  the  head  of  the  corner,"  and 
that  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  taken 
from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  thereof."  If  those  who  have  a  right 
of  membership  in  the  Society,  be  their  profes- 
sion what  it  may,  practically  reject  the  secret 
manifestations  and  self-denying  requirements 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ  within, — small  and  tri- 
vial as  they  may  be  esteemed  by  the  natural 
man — and  are  determined  not  to  maintain  all 
the  testimonies  of  Truth  which  He  has  called 
Friends  to  illustrate  before  the  world  by  ex- 
ample. He  will  bring  in  others  from  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  who  will  take  the  seats  of 
those  who  will  have  been  cast  off. 

We  believe,  however,  there  are  yet  preserv- 
ed among  our  young  members,  both  male  and 
female,  those  who  are  far  from  despising  the 
day  of  small  things  ;  and  who,  if  thej^  con- 
tinue watchful  and  obedient  to  do  the  little, 
will  be  made  rulers  over  more ;  and  we  may 
trustingly  hope,  that,  as  the  watchmen  and 
walchwomen  are  removed  one  by  one,  from 
works  to  rewards,  from  among  these  will  be 
fulfilled  the  prophesy  made  to  Israel  of  old, 
"  Saviours  shall  come  up  on  mount  Zion  to 
judge  the  mount  of  Esau,  and  the  kingdom 
shall  be  the  Lord's." 


'     SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  special  dispatch  to  the  London  Tinaes 
from  Santander,  Spain,  states  that  William  M.  Tweed 
had  been  sent  to  Corunna  where  he  was  embarked  for 
Cuba,  to  be  surrendered,  on  his  arrival  there,  to  the 
United  States  officers. 

The  London  Times  Berlin  telegram  says  :  The  Porte 
is  ready  to  accord  a  prolonged  armistice  provided  Rus- 
sia suspends  the  dispatch  of  officers  and  soldiers  to  Bel- 
grade.   There  are  already  15^000  Russians  in  Servia. 

The  Austrian  ambassador  at  Constantinople  is  nego- 
tiating relative  to  the  conditions  of  peace  between  the 
Porte  and  Montenegro. 

The  London  Standard  reports  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
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has  been  entered  into  by  the  Liberian  government  with 
the  natives  of  Cape  Pal  mas,  with  whom  a  desultory 
warfare  had  been  waged  for  some  time  past.  The  na- 
tives believed  that  England  would  render  them  assist- 
ance; but  the  Foreign  Office  impressed  them  with  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  such  expectations. 

The  London  Times  has  intelligence  from  Cape  Town 
of  the  complete  disorganization  of  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public. High  officials  were  asking  for  British  inter- 
vention. It  was  expected  that  a  motion  in  favor  of 
British  annexation  would  be  soon  brought  before  the 
Legislature.  Intelligence  from  another  quarter  asserts 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic  do  not  generally 
favor  annexation,  and  believe  they  can  hold  their 
ground  against  the  hostile  natives.  The  whites  num- 
ber only  about  50,000  persons. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  Kingdom  this  year  is 
estimated  at  about  99,000,000  bushels,  which  leaves  a 
deficiency  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  bushels 
to  be  supplied  from  other  countries.  The  land  in  wheat 
is  about  3,136,000  acres;  which  is  twenty-five  per  cent, 
below  the  acreage  of  1874  and  the  preceding  seven 
years. 

Business  depression  in  England  continues,  and  more 
commercial  failures  are  announced  from  time  to  time. 

T.  T.  Freemantle  (Conservative)  has  been  elected  to 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Disraeli's  elevation  to  the  peerage.  He  re- 
ceived 2735  votes,  and  the  Liberal  candidate  2539. 

A  dispatch  from  Barcelona  to  the  London  Times 
notices  the  growing  desire  of  the  Spanish  clergy  to  ob- 
tain the  suppression  of  all  Protestant  schools.  They 
argue  that  the  people,  until  they  are  of  full  age.  have 
no  right  to  be  instructed  in  any  religion  save  the 
Catholic. 

Railway  statistics  in  Great  Britain  show  that  1280 
persons  were  killed  and  5755  injured  on  the  various 
roads  during  the  year  1875. 

Great  Britain  has  sent  an  accredited  diplomatic  re- 
presentative to  the  Transvaal  Republic,  authorized  to 
inform  the  government  and  people  that  if  they  desire 
to  be  annexed  to  Great  Britain  as  a  colony  the  British 
authorities  will  consent  thereto. 

London,  9th  mo.  23d.— U.  S.  sixes,  1867,  108|-. 

Liverpool. — Middling  uplands  cotton,  5  15-16d.  Or- 
leans, 6ld. 

The  proclamation  of  Prince  Milan,  as  King  of  Servia, 
is  enthusiastically  received  by  the  population.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Prince  and  his  Ministers  only  desire 
the  act  because  of  the  strong  diplomatic  pressure  exer- 
cised by  the  powers,  particularly  Russia. 

The  plague  has  broken  out  among  the  Turks  before 
Alexinatz.  They  are  compelled  to  change  their  posi- 
tions every  three  days,  and  burn  their  tents  and  beds. 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  at  Vienna, 
thinks  that  the  prospects  for  peace  are  brightening.  He 
says:  "On  the  Turkish  side  all  is  now  likely  to  go 
right.  The  Mohammedan  religious  festival  opportune- 
ly occurring  at  this  time,  will  make  an  extension  of  the 
temporary  armistice  almost  like  a  religious  duty." 

Mexican  advices  to  the  13th  say  the  city  of  Z  icatecas 
was  captured  on  the  24th  ult.,  by  Garcia  de  la  Cadena 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  insurrectionists.  The 
same  night  he  turned  the  city  over  to  the  American, 
German  and  Spanish  Consuls,  and  evacuated  it.  The 
government  troops  reoccupied  the  place  on  the  28Lh, 
having  previously  defeated  Cadena's  band.  All  indi- 
cations favor  the  final  triumph  of  Lerdo  de  Tejada  in 
the  F'residential  contest. 

United  States. — During  the  six  days  ending  9th 
mo.  23d,  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelpiiia 
and  the  display  of  live  stock  in  connection  therewith, 
was  visited  by  653,393  persons  who  paid  for  admission. 

The  daily  number  of  visitors  varied  from  62,497,  on 
the  18th,  to  122,003  on  the  2Lst.  It  is  noticed  as  a  re- 
markable fact  that  such  vast  numbers  of  people  have 
been  transported  back  and  forth  on  the  railroads  witii- 
oul  the  injury  of  any  passenger  thus  far. 

By  a  di«[)atch  from  the  Red  Cloud  .\gency  it  appears 
that  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes  and  Arrapahoea  at  that 
agency,  had  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  propositions  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  (-'ommissioners  on  behalf  of  the 
Indian  Department.  The  new  treaty  provides  for  a  re- 
lin(|uiHhinent  of  all  claims  l)y  the  Indians  to  the  region 
of  country  known  as  the  Black  Ilill-;,  and  provides  for 
a  new  reservation  with  narrower  limits.  The  Indians 
will  send  a  lieputation  to  examine  that  part  of  the  In- 
dian Territory  which  will  be  offered  them  for  a  per- 
manent home,  and  if  they  consent  to  remove  to  it  an- 
nuities and  Hubsistence  supplies  are  promised.  In  con- 
Hideration  of  their  compliance  with  the  foregoitig  pro- 
■  posilions^  it  is  proposed  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  shall  provide  all  necessary  aid  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  civilization,  and  Bhall  furnish  to  them 


schools  and  teach  them  mechanical  and  agricultural 
arts,  as  provided  for  by  treaty,  and  shall  also  provide 
subsistence  until  said  Indians  are  self-supporting,  and 
whenever  the  government  shall  have  provided  schools 
on  their  permanent  reservations  no  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  shall  draw  rations 
unless  they  regularly  attend  school,  sick  and  infirm 
children  excepted;  and  as  an  incentive  to  industrious 
habits,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  may  provide 
that  they  shall  be  furnished  in  payment  for  their  labor 
such  articles  as  are  necessary  for  civilized  life. 

Whenever  the  head  of  a  family  in  g>)od  faith  shall 
select  an  allotment  of  land,  and  engage  in  the  cultiva- 
tion thereof,  the  government  shall,  with  his  aid,  erect 
a  comfortable  house  thereon. 

The  Chinese  immigration  which  was  recently  so 
much  complained  of,  appears  to  have  been  checked 
without  legislative  action.  There  are  still  some  arrivals 
at  San  Francisco,  but  for  the  last  two  months  the  de- 
partures of  Chinese  were  in  excess  of  the  arrivals,  and 
the  steamships  find  their  most  profitable  passages  out- 
ward. 

The  yellow  fever  epidemic  at  Savannah  had  not 
abated  up  to  the  close  of  last  week. 

The  new  United  States  4J  per  cent,  loan  is  quoted  in 
London  at  one  half  to  one  per  cent  premium. 

The  coinage  of  the  U.  States  mints  for  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  months  amounted  to  $13,003,170.  Of  this 
coinage,  $9,406,000  was  made  in  the  San  Francisco 
mint. 

On  the  24th  inst.  the  blasting  of  the  rocks  at  Hell 
Gate,  for  which  preparations  had  been  in  progress  for 
the  past  seven  years,  was  made,  it  is  believed  with  en- 
tire success,  and  without  accident  or  injury  to  any  one. 
Over  twenty-six  tons  of  dynamite  and  vulcan  powder 
were  employed  on  the  occasion,  which  was  one  of  great 
interest  and  was  witnessed  by  about  200,000  spectators. 

On  the  23d  inst.  a  fire  occurred  in  Baltimore  by 
which  property  on  Frederic  and  Baltimore  streets,  to 
the  estimated  value  of  $300,000  was  destroyed. 

In  New  York  last  week  there  were  463  births  and 
487  deaths. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  23d  inst.  New  York. —  American  gold,  110. 
Superfine  flour,  $3.60  a  $4.80;  State  extra,  $4.85  a 
$5.35;  finer  brands,  $5.50  a  $8.50.  Choice  white  winter 
wheat,  $1.29;  amber  winter,  $1.23  a  $1.26;  red  and 
amber  Texas,  $1.18  ;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.09.  Yel- 
low corn,  60  cts. ;  mixed,  58  a  60  cts.  New  barley,  75 
a  80  cts.  Oats,  37  a  50  cts.  Lard,  lOJ  cts.  Cirolina 
rice,  b\  a  6}  cts.  Louisiana  do.,  6|  a  7  cts.  Refined 
petroleum,  25  a  26  cts.  Philadelphia. — ^Middlings  cot- 
ton, 11 J  a  12  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Super- 
fine flour,  $3.25  a  $4.00;  extra  $4.50  a  $5.50;  finer 
brands,  $6  a  $8.25.  Red  wheat,  «1.18.a  $1.22  ;  good 
and  prime  amber,  $1.25  a  $1.30;  good  white,  $1.28  a 
$1.33.  Rye,  76  cts.  Yellow  corn,  62  a  65  cts. ;  mixed, 
58  a  60  cts.  Oats,  37  a  50  cts.  New  York  cheese,  12 
a  12 J  cts. ;  western  fine,  10  a  lO.V  cts.  Clover-seed,  11 
cts.  Timothy,  $1.75  a  $1.80  per  bushel.  Flaxseed, 
$1.35.  CAicajro.— No.  2  spring  wheat,  $l.07J;  No.  3 
do.,  85  cts.  No.  2  corn,  46.^  cts.  No.  2  oats,  34.}  cts. 
Barley,  82  cts.  Rye,  62  cts.  Lard,  $10.35  per  100 
lbs.  Cincinnati.—Red  wheat,  $1.05  a  $1.14.  Corn,  49 
a  50  cts.  Oats,  35  a  40  cts.  Rye,  68  cts.  B  irley,  95 
cts.  a  $1.05.  St.  Loius.— No.  2  red  fall  wheal,  $1.17  ; 
No.  3  do.,  $1.07}.  No.  2  corn,  41|  ct.s.  No.  2  oats, 
36}  cts.  Rye,  58  cts.  Barley,  85  cts.  a  $1.00.  Lard, 
lOh  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  for  Enos  E.  Thatcher,  Esther  L.  .Jackson 
and  Mary  E.  Pim,  Pa.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from  Ed- 
ward Hedley,  City,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Francis  DeCou, 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  to  No.  14,  vol.  51 ;  from  Rufus  Churchill, 
N.  S.,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Daniel  Gove,  Vt.,  $2.10,  vol. 
50,  and  for  Pelatiah  Gove,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Isaac 
8.  Heston,  Pa.,  $2.10,  to  No.  14,  vol.  51  ;  from  Andrew 
Moore,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Richard  .Mott,  Agent, 
lo.,  for  Rebecca  Askew,  Thomas  D.  Yocum,  Stephen 
Hodgin,  and  Thomas  Iloyle,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from 
Mary  Stout,  Ind.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  John  A.  Potter, 
Agent,  N.  Y.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Lirkin  Pennell, 
City,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Lydia  Koll,  O.,  per  Joseph 
Fawcett,  .$2  10,  vol.  50;  from  Benjamin  D.  Str.itton, 
Agent,  for  Lewis  B.  Walker,  Cyrus  Brantingham, 
Abigail  Allen,  Barton  Dean,  and  Nathan  Whinery, 
*2.10  each,  vol.50;  from  Elisha  Woodworth,  Mass., 
$2.10  vol.  50;  from  Ann  Bu-gess,  Pa.,  S2.10,  vol.  50; 
from  Samuel  Morris,  Pa.,  $2.10,  to  No.  27,  vol.  51  ; 
from  Joseph  Barton,  N.  .T.,  St2.l0,  vol.  .50;  from  Finley 
Hiitton,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Joshua  Gilbert,  O., 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Benjamin  B.  Leeds,  N.  J.,  $2.10, 
vol.  60  ;  from  Charles  Rhoads,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and 


for  Catharine  E.  Rhoads,  Pa.,  and  Gertrude  All 
N.  J.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50;  from  John  E.  Hodgin,  1 
«2.10,  vol.  50 ;  from  Richard  Haines,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  v 
50  ;  from  John  E.  Sheppard,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol. 
from  Ezra  Stokes,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Is;  ^ 
Sharpless,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  from  Joshua  Shaij 
liss.  Pa.,  per  George  Sharpies:?,  Agent,  $2.10,  vol.  i 
and  from  Nathaniel  B.  Brown,  City,  $2,  vol.  50. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  opens 
Second-day,  10th  mo.  30th.  Parents  and  others  intei 
ing  to  send  pupils  will  please  make  application 
Benjamin  W.  Passmore,  Sup't.  (Address  Street  Re 
P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Alli 
Treaaurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

THE  CORPORATION  OF  HAVERFORD  COl 
LEGE. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Corporation 
Haverford  College  will  be  held  at  the  Committee  Ro^ 
of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Secoil 
day,  Tenth  month  9th,  1876,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

Edward  Bettle,  Jr.,  Secretary 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  [Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia. 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woei' 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


Died,  the  29th  of  4th  mo.  1876,  at  Friends'  Boardi 
School  for  Indian  children  at  Tunesassa,  Cattaraug 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Maky  Millhouse,  a  member  of  Sprir 
vilte  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa, 
the  40th  year  of  her  age.  Being  deprived  of  both  I 
parents  when  quite  young,  she  was  left  in  the  respc 
sible  position  of  governess  of  the  remnant  of  the  fami 
which  duty  she  discharged  with  becoming  fidelil 
evincing  to  those  under  her  care  and  to  others,  that  li 
chief  object  in  life  was  the  promotion  of  the  dear  B 
deemer's  kingdom  on  earth.  She  has  left  to  survivi 
by  her  example  the  impressive  invitation,  follow  i 
as  I  have  followed  Christ. 

 ,  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  30th  of  7th  mo.  1876,  Sua 

C.  Ray,  a  member  of  South  Kingstown  Monthly  Mei 
ing,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  full  I 
liever  in  and  consistent  supporter  of  the  ancient  pu 
principles  and  testimonies  of  the  early  Friends, 
which  faith,  as  she  had  lived  so  she  died.  She  was  pi 
eminently  one  of  the  little  and  lowly,  never  aspiring 
promotion  either  in  the  church  or  the  world.  S 
passed  quietly  away,  we  doubt  not,  to  the  enjoyment 
a  better  and  more  enduring  inheritance. 

 ,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  the  5th  of  8th  mont 

1876,  John  B..  son  of  James  H.  and  Elizabeth 
Moon,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  a  meml)er  of  Fa 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Bucks  Co.,  Pit. 

 ,  at  his  residence  at  West  Grove,  Chester  C( 

Pa.,  on  Seventh-da)',  the  16th  of  9th  month,  181 
Daniel  Penington,  a  member  of  New  Garden  Month 
Meeting,  in  the  68tli  year  of  his  age.  This  dear  Friei 
endured  a  protracted  and  painful  illness  with  ram 
patience  and  resignation,  and  the  surviving  relativ 
and  friends  have  the  consoling  hope  that  through  tl 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  his  purifii 
spirit  has  been  joined  to  that  innumerable  compai 
that  surround  the  Throne  of  God. 

 ,  on  the  16lh  of  9th  month,  1876,  Letitia,  Wi 

of  John  B.  B  ilderston,  an  esteemed  elder  and  membi 
of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  73  1  year  of  her  ag 
Her  peculiarly  meek  and  quiet  spirit  endeared  her 
many  friends,  while  her  uniformly  careful  and  exet 
plary  though  unobtrusive  walk  through  life,  gave  coi 
vincing  evidence  that  her  mind  was  pre.served  und« 
the  regulating  inSueiice  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

 ,  suddenly,  9th  mo.  I9th,  1876,  Sarah  S.,  daug 

(er  of  Richard  and  Lydia  C.  Cad  bury,  in  the  22d  ye 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  the  .Monthly  Meeting  of  FrieD( 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District. 

 ,  on  the  20th  of  9th  month,  1876,  ElizabBT 

Garuetson,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age,  a  belovt 
member  of  Springville  Particular  and  Monthly  Mee 
ing  of  Friends,  Iowa.  She  bore  a  protracted  illness  wil 
Christian  patience  and  resignation.  She  was  firmF 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  which  bI 
was  a  member,  and  during  her  illness  many  times  e.'' 
pressed  a  desire  to  pass  away  and  be  at  rest,  and  hi 
friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that,  as  a  shock 
corn  fully  ripe,  she  is  gathered  into  the  heavenly  gai 
ner,  there  to  enjoy  the  rest  prepared  for  the  people 
God. 
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Quakers  and  Quakerism. 

(CoDcladed  from  page  50.) 

It  was  in  1792  that  the  great  and  good 
[lysician  Pinel  began  his  revolution  in  the 
■eatment  of  the  ins  me  by  unchaining  fifty 
"the  maniacs  of  the  Bic^tre,  one  of  the  pub- 
3  asylums  of  Paris.    The  first  man  on  whom 
le experiment  was  tried  was  an  English  cap- 
lin,  whose  history  no  one  knew,  as  he  had 
sen  chained  forty  years.    He  was  supposed 
»  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  having  in  a 
\,  of  fury  killed  one  of  his  keepers.    He  was 
it  at  liberty  after  having  consented  to  put 
i  the  camisole,  the  long  sleeves  of  which 
sten  up  behind.    He  raised  himself  many 
mes  from  his  seat,  but  fell  bac^  again;  for 
5  had  beetr  in  a  sitting  posture  so  long,  that 
8  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs ;  but  after  a 
larter  of  an  hour  he  managed  to  keep  his 
ilance.  and  tottered  to  the  door  of  his  dark 
fill.    His  first  look  was  at  the  sky,  and  he 
iried  out  enthusiastically,  "  How  beautiful  !" 
Puring  the  two  succeeding  years  he  spent  in 
'le  Bicetre,  he  had  no  return  of  violence  ;  and 
Ven  made  himself  useful  in  managing  the 
Uier  patients.    In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
(inel  released  fifty-three  maniacs  from  their 
bains;  among  them  were  men  of  all  condi- 
ons  and  countries.    The  result  was  beyond 
[is  hopes.     Tranquillity  and  harmony  suc- 
ieded  tumult  and  disorder,  and  the  whole 
ijscipline  was  marked  by  a  regularity  and 
fmdness  which  had  the  most  favorable  effect 
a  the  insane  themselves,  rendering  even  the 
ost  furious  more  tractable. 
A  year  before  Pinel  began  this  reform  in 
ranee  a  circumstance  occurred  which  turned 
ae  attention  of  the  Friends  to  the  same  sub- 
'ct.    "In  1791,"  to  quote  from  a  speech  of 
r.  Conolly's,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  "a  member 
"that  society  sent  one  of  their  family,  a  lady, 
,ir  care  to  the  York  Asylum.    The  rules  of 
.lat  Asylum  forbade  her  friends  to  see  her  ; 
^le  died ;  something  wrong  was  suspected ; 
pd  from  that  day  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Jting  as  always  in  conformity  with  Christian 
recepts,  and  never  hesitating  to  face  a  right 
ork  because  of  its  difficulties,  determined  to 
itablish  an  institution  in  which  there  should 
J  no  secrecy.    William  Take  was  the  great 
mnder  of  the  new  asylum,  and  from  the  first 
e  and  his  friends  pursued  in  that  institution 
nose  principles  of  moral  treatment  which  arc 
universally  acknowledged." 


SEVENTH-DAY,  TENTH  MONTH  7,  1876. 


The  great  revolution  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  thus  inaugurated  in  England  a  little 
prior  to  Pinel's  great  movement  in  France  is 
the  more  remarkable,  in  that  the  founder  of 
the  York  Retreat  -was  not  guided  to  it  by 
^medical  knowledge  and  a  long  course  of  study 
of  psychological  therapeutics,  but  simply  by 
the  common  principles  of  religion,  humanity, 
and  common  sense,  slowly  but  steadily  feeling 
his  way  to  the  application  of  those  principles 
to  the  insane,  aided  by  Jepson  and  Fowler,  in- 
troducingsettledemployment,  cheerful  amuse- 
ments, gardening,  tea-parties,  and  above  all, 
"  the  strengthening  and  consolatory  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  virtue  ;"  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  great  medical  authority.  Dr. 
Cullen,  was  writing  in  favor  of  the  employ- 
ment of  fear  in  the  treatment  of  the  lunatic, 
and  prescribing  stripes  in  some  cases  of  mania  I 
Gradually  this  great  experiment  began  to 
attract  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  medical 
men  and  philanthropists;  and  twenty  years 
after  its  projection,  an  account  of  the  retreat 
was  published  by  Samuel  Tuke,  grandson  of 
the  founder,  and  reviewed  by  Sydney  Smith 
in  the  E linhurgh.  In  this  able  work  the  au- 
thor forcibly  remarks,  "If  it  be  true  that  op- 
pre.-^sion  makes  a  wise  man  mad,  is  it  to  be 
suppos  >d  that  stripes  and  insults  and  injuries, 
of  which  the  receiver  knows  no  cause,  are  cal- 
culated to  make  a  mad  man  wise?  Or  would 
they  not  exasperate  his  disease  and  excite  his 
resentment?  May  we  not  hence  clearly  per- 
ceive why  furious  mania  is  almost  a  stranger 
to  the  Retreat  ?" 

This  publication  was  quickly  followed  by 
an  exposure  of  the  incredible  atrocities  and 
abuses  of  the  York  Asylum,  among  which 
downright  murder  was  not  an  infrequent  in- 
cident. The  public  feeling  was  at  length 
aroused  and  alarmed,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the 
next  five-and-tweuty  years  fifteen  asylums 
were  built  and  opened  on  the  new  principles 
of  treatment. 

In  18.37,  the  important  stop  was  taken  in 
the  Lincoln  Asylum  of  the  total  abolition  of 
mechanical  restraint,  always  so  liable  to  abuse, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  padded  room  in 
cases  of  violence.  This  principle,  hotly  con- 
tested, but  never  fairly  tried,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, was  adopted  by  Dr.  Conolly  in  the  large 
lunatic  asj^lutn  of  Hanwell,  containing  one 
thousand  patients;  and  in  1844  he  gave  it  as 
the  deliberate  conclusion  of  his  immense  ex- 
perience "  that  there  is  no  asylum  in  the 
world  in  which  mechanical  restraint  may  not 
be  abolished  not  only  with  safety,  but  incal- 
culable benefit."  So  rapid  was  the  spread  of 
these  merciful  principles,  that  in  the  same 
year  seventeen  English  asylums  had,  when 
visited  by  the  commissioners  in  lunacy,  only 
twenty-four  patients  out  of  2,368,  mechani- 
cally restrained. 

All  honor  to  our  Quakers  in  England,  and 
to  Pinel  and  his  coadjutors  in  France,  who, 
in  the  teeth  of  every  difficulty  and  opposition, 
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brought  about  this  grand  revolution,  and  re- 
moved the  deepest  blot  on  our  common  hu- 
manity. 

Our  space  only  allows  us  to  touch  briefly 
on  the  three  remaining  points  on  which 
Quakerism  strikes  us  as  in  advance  of  other 
Christian  communities. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of 
the  rights  of  women,  the  position  of  women 
is  undoubtedly  higher  among  the  Friends 
than  in  any  other  society.  From  Greorge 
Fox's  time  an  equal  place  has  been  assigned 
them  in  the  family  of  God,  as  in  the  human 
family,  in  the  Chui'ch  as  well  as  in  human 
society.  Their  divine  commission,-  "  Go  tell 
my  brethren  that  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and 
their  Father,  to  my  God  and  their  God,"  has 
been  recognized  and  narrowed  down  by  no 
human  limitation.  Without  committing  our- 
selves to  the  bold  rationalizing  exegesis  of  the 
Quakeress,  who,  when  hard  pi'essed  by  cer- 
tain Pauline  texts  relative  to  women  keeping 
silence  in  the  church,  replied,  "Thee  knows 
Paul  was  not  partial  to  females,"  we  may  say 
that  the  Friends  alone  have  proved  them- 
selves free  from  the  old  tendency  to  stick  to 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  sin  against  its  di- 
vine progressive  spirit,  binding  women,  after 
nineteen  centuries  of  freedom,  with  precisely 
the  old  worurout  bandages  and  restrictions 
which  were  necessary  to  preserve  social  order 
when  first  Christianity  enfranchised  women, 
and  proclaimed  the  equa  ity  of  the  sexes. 
And  perhaps  that  laborious  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Providence  which  exists  in  our 
midst,  might  study  the  result  with  advantage, 
and  might  even  learn  in  time  that,  as  we  do 
not  make  laws  to  prevent  weak-armed  men 
from  being  blacksmiths,  to  quote  from  John 
Stuart  Mill,  so  we  need  not  in  the  long  run 
make  restrictions  to  keep  women  from  spheres 
for  which  Providence  has  unfitted  them,  na- 
ture being  abundantly  strong  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  order  of  the  sexes  without  the  help 
of  our  crutches.  Free  to  exercise  any  excep- 
tional gift  in  public,  and  taking  their  regular 
share  in  the  business  of  the  Church,  the  Qua- 
ker women  are  profoundly  domestic,  though 
with  a  certain  largeness  of  mind,  and  absence 
of  feminine  littleness,  which  doubtless  springs 
from  their  wider  training. 

Again,  the  Quakers  are  exceptional  in  their 
treatment  of  heretics.  In  dissenting  commu- 
nities the  unorthodox  brother  is  too  often 
summarily  kicked  out  like  a  ball.  In  the 
Established  Church  we  reserve  him  for  the 
charity  of  our  law  courts;  or,  if  a  layman, 
scourge  him  with  caustic  controversy  in  our 
public  prints.  The  Church  of  Rome  clothes 
him  in  curses  from  head  to  foot.  The  Quaker 
alone  treats  him  as  a  "  brother  in  perplexity." 
On  one  occasion  an  outburst  of  heretical  views 
took  place  in  a  large  congregation  of  Friends. 
The  evil  grew  public  and  alarming.  A  few 
of  the  leading  and  most  intelligent  members 
of  the  Society  were  at  once  told  off  to  meet 
ithe  difficulty.    Leaving  their  various  voca- 
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tions  at  great  personal  inconvenience,  they 
proceeded  to  the  heretical  centre,  and  there, 
day  after  day,  patiently  met  their  erring 
brethren,  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
their  difficulties,  sympathized  with  them,  rea- 
soned with  them,  implored  the  Divine  guid- 
ance for  them  and  with  them,  and  finally  won 
some  back  to  a  firmer  grasp  on 

The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men  ; 
and  even  those  whose  opinions  they  failed  to 
influence,  confessed  that  Christian  brother- 
hood had  become  a  living  fact  to  them — surely 
a  fact  which  would  keep  them  from  ever 
making  total  shipwreck  of  faith.  Has  not 
the  Christian  Church  still  something  to  learn 
from  Quakerism? 

And,  lastly,  it  has  often  struck  us  as  a  curi- 
ous fact  that,  of  all  religious  bodies,  the 
Quakers  alone  have  I'ecognized  the  religious 
uses  of  silence.  In  these  days  of  high  pres- 
sure we  have  often  wondered  how  many  over- 
wrought brains  would  annually  be  saved,  if 
we  had,  like  the  Quakers,  to  sit  for  some  four 
hours  weekly  in  silence  before  the  Lord,  en- 
joying "a  sermon  not  made  with  hands,"  as 
Charles  Lamb  quaintly  expresses  it,  and  bath- 
ing the  sore-fretted  spirit,  "  tired  even  to  sick- 
ness of  the  nonsense  noises  of  the  world,"  in 
a  religious  stillness. 

Our  space  obliges  us  to  pass  over  the  teem- 
ing activities  of  Quakerism  in  the  promotion 
of  temperance,  sanitary  measures,  adult  Sun- 
day-schools, drinking-fountains,  &c. ;  but  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  the  advanced  posi- 
tion Quakerismoccupies  in  the  modern  Church, 
the  standing  witness  it  must  ever  be  against 
sacramentarianism  and  priestcraft,  the  won- 
derful works  it  has  accomplished  through  its 
vital  grasp  on  the  old  mighty  truth,  "  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  Life."  Ellice  Hopkins. 


From  "  The  British  Friend." 

In  Time  of  AVar  Prepare  for  Peace. 

In  exchange  for  the  well-known  but  very 
objectionable  recommendation — "in  time  of 
peace  prepare  for  war,"  we  would  propose  the 
reverse  as  much  more  sensible — in  time  nf  war 
prepare  for  peace,  that  being  the  most  season- 
able ])eriod  for  the  good  purpose — the  fearful 
atrocities  necessarily  connected  with  war,  its 
enormous  expense,  and  above  all,  its  essen- 
tially iniquitous  natui-e,  so  wholly  opposed  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  coming 
then  so  much  more  prominently  to  view. 

The  prescDt  war  in  the  Bast  has  probably 
been  marked  by  as  frightful  atrocities  as  any 
on  record,  .is  the  subjoined  extract  so  pain- 
fully and  yi't  so  jnirtially  illustrates:  more 
minute  detail  of  the  barbarities  perpetrated 
we  shrink  from  narrating: — 

THE    RETREAT   FROM  SAITSCHAR — TERRIBLE 
SCENES. 

The  Daily  News'  special  correspondent  thus 
describes  the  retreat  of  the  Servians  : — It  was 
a  horrible  nightmare,  that  march  from  Sait- 
schar.  Cannons  roaring,  flames  lighting  up 
the  valley,  gusts  of  thick  smoke  driven  ath- 
wart the  hillfacos,  the  heaven's  lightning 
flashing  against  the  lightning  of  man,  a  nar- 
row steej)  road  crammed  with  fugitives  flee- 
ing from  the  cannon  thunder,  blinding  smoke, 
women  clamoring  wildly  that  the  Turk  is 
close  behind  them,  children  shrieking  or  sob- 
bing, animals — oxen,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  ])oul- 
try — in  an  inextricable  entanglement  on  the 


Via  Dolorosa.  Ask  these  miserable  panic- 
stricken  fugitives,  crushing  forward  as  if  the 
plague  chased  them,  how  they  liked  the  war. 
No;  ask  this  man  with  knitted  brow  and 
quivering  lips,  who,  musket  on  one  shoulder, 
child  on  the  other,  strides  on  through  the 
mud,  thinking  of  the  crops  on  his  acres  that 
he  leaves  behind  already  golden  with  harvest 
hues.  Ask  these  two  soldiers,  each  with  bullet- 
hole  through  their  hand,  how  they  relish  war, 
now  as  they  tramp  homewards — certainly 
not  to  glory.  Is  it  not  time  to  interfere  in  a 
struggle  which  is  not  war — breast  to  breast, 
man  to  man,  weapon  to  weapon — but  agony 
to  fugitive  women  and  children?  To  the 
nightmare  of  horror  succeeded  a  day  even 
more  heartrending.  For  hours  there  raged 
on  the  lofty  shoulders  of  Urtang,  above  thou- 
sands of  exposed  fugitive  families,  a  thunder- 
storm of  a  violence  I  have  never  seen  equalled 
in  the  tropics.  Hailstones  as  big  as  walnuts 
dash  down  among  the  miserable  creatures, 
already  drenched  and  standing  or  lying  in 
pools  of  water.  The  wail  of  childi-en,  the 
shrieks  of  the  women,  the  rushing  of  horses 
and  cattle  amid  the  lurid  gloom  of  this  terrible 
storm  seemed  like  a  foretaste  of  the  day  of 
judgment. 

As  further  assisting  to  prepare  for  peace, 
the  following  document  seems  calculated  for 
good  service,  and  we  commend  it  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  electors  in 
whose  hands  unquestionably  the  remedy  rests 
for  the  extinction  of  so  dangerous  an  element 
in  the  legislature  of  oar  country  : — 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  IN  1876. 

A  careful  analysis  (by  William  Stokes)  of 
the  official  returns  for  the  present  House  of 
Commons  gives  these  startling  particulars — 
War  members,       ....  240 
Commercial  members,    .       .       .  142 
Agricultural  members,   .       .       .  133 
Lawyers,        .....  125 
The  war  members  consist  of  the  following — 
Captains,        .       .       .       .       ^  77 
Lieutenant-Colonels,      .       .  .40 
Colonels,         .....  12 
Majors  and  Major-Generals,    .       .  28 
Lieutenants  and  Cornets,       .       .  19 
War  members  by  close  family  re- 
lationship,  .....  17 
Naval  service,        ....  9 
Officially  connected  with  the  "Ser- 
vices,  38 
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The  representation  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  members  of  the  present  House 
is  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Populfttion. 

The  war  members  represent 
The  commercial  mecnbers  do. 
The  agricultural  members  do. 
The  legal  profession  represents 

These  calculations  make  it  evident  that  the 
preponderating  element  in  the  Commons  must 
ever  be  in  favor  of  a  large  war  expenditure  ! 

The  interest  of  the  War  Debt  in  1876  is  £27,700,000 
The  cost  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  1876  is  £27,03-5,000 


12,750,769 
7,960,076 
6,900,417 
5,351,833 


Klectors. 

969,720 
929,483 
445,844 
551,289 


Total, 


 £54,735,000 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  British  people 
are  spending,  for  war  purposes  alone,  above  six 
thousand  pounds  an  hour,  by  night  and  day, 
throughout  the  whole  year!  Is  it  wonderful 
that  an  increased  income-tax  is  imposed  upon 
the  country?    What  besides  can  be  expected 


of  such  a  policy  ?  Englishmen !  Do  your  duf 
and  don't  send  more  war  members  to  ti 
House  of  Commons. 

The  above  may  well  be  followed  up  by  tl 
speech  of  J.  W.  Pease,  M.  P.  for  South  Du 
ham,  when  in  view  of  the  recent  extravagan< 
which  has  not  only  prevented  remissions 
taxation,  but  increased  the  income  tax,  I 
said,  that  the  present  British  army  of  regula 
and  auxiliaries  of  526,000  is  the  largest  pea( 
establishment  which  this  country  has  ev( 
been  asked  to  provide,  and  certainly,  in  h 
opinion,  larger  than  the  country  requires.  I 
1873,  the  last  year  of  Lord  Cardwell's  adraii 
istration,  the  cost  of  the  army  was  £13,200 
000;  and  now,  in  1876,  it  his  risen  to  £lcfl 
989,000,  being  an  increase  in  three  years  ( 
£750,000.  The  array  estimates  having  ii 
creased  by  three-quarters  of  a  million,  th 
navy  estimates  have  also  gone  up  £1,500,00 
during  thesame  time,  besides  a  deficit  of  £281 
000  in  the  navy  appropriation  accounts,  bein 
altogether  an  increase  in  these  two  service 
of  £2,400,000. 

At  present  it  appears  that  there  are  95,00' 
regular  troops  at  home,  besides  30,000  of  th 
reserved  forces,  and  the  militia,  volunteers 
and  yeomanry,  are  all  declared  to  be  in  an  efi 
cient  and  satisfactory  state.  These  men  ar 
kept  up  in  order  to  secure  us  against  panici 
of  which  we  have  had  three  or  four  of  lat 
years.  In  1858-9  there  was  the  panic  of 
French  Invasion,  when  180,000  volunteer 
were  raised  to  keep  out  the  French,  and  the; 
still  remain  a  standing  memorial  of  the  even 
Another  panic  occurred  at  the  outbreak  c 
the  Franco-German  war,  when  Lord  Cardwei 
asked  Parliament  to  vote  £2,000,000,  and  t 
increase  the  army  by  20,000  men,  who  stil 
remain  on  the  army  list. 

The  argument  now  is  that  the  army  is  t 
preserve  us  from  invasion.  But  we  lool 
around  in  vain  to  discover  from  what  quai 
ter  we  are  to  be  invaded.  In  her  speech  i'rdt 
the  throne,  the  Queen  spoke  of  her  relation 
with  foreign  powers  as  being  "  most  cordial 
But  what  can  be  more  insulting  to  thos 
powers  than  to  say  that,  to  guard  ourselve 
from  invasion  from  them,  it  is  necessary  ti 
raise  an  army  of  526,000  men  ?  There  ar 
only  three  or  four  powers  who  can  possibb 
invade  us,  namely,  German}^,  France,  Russia 
or  America,  and  there  is  no  human  proba 
bility  that  any  of  them,  in  the  lifetime  of  th 
present  generation,  will  ever  attempt  the  in 
vasion  of  this  country.  France  and  German; 
ai'e  arming  against  each  other,  and  in  Ger 
man}'  the  people  are  almost  rebelling  agains 
the  strictness  of  the  military  rule  which  i 
enforced  in  order  to  maintain  the  country' 
position. 

As  regards  this  country,  tho  panic  argu 
ment  and  the  invasion  argument  fall  together 
There  never  was  a  time  when,  apparently 
we  were  more  free  from  attack  and  when  ou 
diplomatic  intercourse  was  carried  on  in  j 
more  conciliatory  spirit  than  in  1876.  Thi 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  country  are  not  con 
suited  by  maintaining  unnecessary  armament! 
in  time  of  peace.  By  so  doing  we  are  acting 
in  violation  of  the  teaching  of  political  econo 
my,  and  we  are  inflicting  upon  our  populatioi 
the  evils  of  war  in  time  of  peace.  An  arm} 
expenditure  of  £15,000,000  is  an  insurance 
premium  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  risk  W(| 
are  running.  We  are  asked  to  spend  a  milllor 
more  than  last  year  and  £2,400,000  more  than 
four  years  ago,  and  that  at  a  time  when  thc| 
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tate  of  trade  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
Jhat  we  should  economise. 


From  the  "  (London)  Friend." 

Oath-tabing  and  Tratli-speaking. 

For  a  century  and  a  balf  Friends  have  not 
»een  greatly  troubled  in  the  matter  of  oaths, 
["he  case  was  widely  different  in  the  first 
ligbty  years  of  their  history.  During  that 
(eriod  the  sufferings  entailed  by  their  testi- 
Qony  against  judicial  swearing  were  severe 
ndeed.  Instances  occurred  where  thieves 
irho  had  stolen  property  were  acquitted  by 
he  courts,  and  the  prosecutor  sent  to  prison 
lecause  he  objected  to  substantiate  his  evi- 
ence  by  oath.  No  device  of  persecutors  was 
sore  succcessful  in  consigning  innocent  men 
»  dungeons,  and  sometimes  to  death,  than 
lat  of  tendering  to  Friends  the  Oaths  of 
Uegiance  and  Supremacy  during  the  reign 
f  Charles  II.  Men  who  never  took  any  oath 
rhatever  had,  on  that  account,  to  refuse  to 
wear  not  to  fight  against  the  king,  though, 
8  was  well  known,  nothing  would  have  in- 
nced  them  to  bear  arms  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

At  last  the  revolution  of  1688  brought  in 
is  train  relief  for  tender  consciences,  who  ac- 
epted  the  words  of  Christ,  "Swear  not  at 
II,"  as  of  binding  force  and  permanent  obli- 
gation. The  Parliament  of  1696  passed  a 
neasure  permitting  Friends  to  give  judicial 
vidence  on  simply  affirming  its  truthfulness, 
his  measure  bestowed  on  Friends  a  great 
,nd  well-deserved  mitigation  of  suffering.  It 
lowever  introduced  them  to  difficulties  only 
B68  perplexing  than  those  from  which  they 
ad  escaped.  Instead  of  outside  persedlition, 
hey  were  threatened  by  internal  dissension, 
he  controversy  turned  upon  the  definition 
if  an  oath. 

An  oath,  according  to  John  Milton,  "  is  that 
?^hereby  we  call  God  to  witness  the  truth  of 
vh&t  we  sa}^,  with  a  curse  upon  ourselves, 
ither  implied  or  expressed,  sliould  it  prove 

false."  The  Affirmation  Act  of  1696,  directed 
r'riends  to  affirm  their  evidence  in  the  words  : 
'I  do  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
Tod,  the  witness  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 
n  the  view  of  a  large  body  of  Friends  these 
vords  did  not  constitute  an  oath.  They  con- 
ained  no  open  imprecation  for  false  speaking. 
N'o  kissing  of  the  Testament  was  required. 
Chis  concession  of  the  legislature  to  tender 
i  '-onsciences  was  gratefully  accepted  by  lead- 
i  ng  men  like  George  Whitehead,  and  honor- 
ible  women  like  Margaret  Fox.  An  influ- 
■ntial  body  of  Friends,  however,  amongst 
\  hom  was  Thomas  Story,  thought  this  affir- 
nation  so  near  an  approach  to  an  oath  that 
hey  could  not  conscientiously  employ  it. 
Thomas  Story  proved  the  reality  of  his  scru- 
)les  by  suffering  protracted  imprisonment  in 
he  Fleet  prison  rather  than  take  the  affirma- 
ion.  For  more  than  twenty  years  London 
fearly  Meeting  was  greatly  disturbed  by  this 
lifference  of  view.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
•Society  might  have  been  rent  in  twain  by  the 
lissension  it  caused.  Especially  earnest  were 
he  two  parties  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1715: 
me  asking  that  the  affirmation  "  should  be  es- 
ablished  over  all  as  the  testimony  of  truth;" 
he  other,  that  it  should  be  testified  "  against 
iS  short  of  the  testimony  of  truth."  Thomas 
Story  tells  us  how  he  and  other  like-minded 
nen  labored  for  peace,  and  in  the  end  had  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  fruits  of  their 
liabor  in  this  "  good  issue,  that  such  as  could 


take  the  affirmation  might  have  the  benefit 
of  it  without  censure  of  their  brethren,  and 
such  as  could  not  take  it  should  not  be  re- 
proached by  them."  In  1721,  very  much 
through  the  efforts  of  Friends  who  were  satis- 
fied with  the  affirmation  of  1696 — amongst 
others,  John  Gurney,  Jun.,  John  Bccleston, 
and  Eichard  Ashby — an  act  of  Parliament 
passed  granting  a  form  of  affirmation  accept- 
able to  all  Friends.  So  an  occasion  of  extreme 
disquiet  ceased,  and  a  cause  of  offence  was  re- 
moved that  had  imperilled  the  unity  of  the 
Society.  The  Epistle  of  1722,  signed  by  Alex- 
ander Arscott,  reflects  the  grateful  feeling 
evoked  by  this  happy  termination  of  strife 
and  dissension : — 

"  This  one  solemn  a8=erably,  with  the  affairs 
properly  pertaining  thereto,  hath  been  held 
and  managed  in  great  love  and  peace,  to  our 
comfort;  and  living  praises  with  humble 
thanksgiving  have  been  herein  rendered  unto 
our  merciful  God,  through  His  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  for  His  tender  mercies  and  privileges 
we  enjoy  respecting  our  religious  liberties. 

"And,  dear  Friends,  we  cannot  but  with 
great  humility  acknowledge  the  goodness  of 
God,  in  disposing  the  Legislature  to  grant  us, 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  such  form  of 
affirmation  as,  by  accounts  received,  we  find 
very  satisfactory  to  all  the  brethren,  for  which 
we  are  truly  thankful  to  God,  and  to  those  in 
authority.  And  as  we  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  care  of  Friends  in  London,  in  their  ad- 
dressing the  king  thereupon,  and  thankful  for 
his  excellent  and  favorable  answer,  so  also 
with  their  care  in  writing  and  dispersing  the 
late  Epistle  of  caution  concerning  the  use 
thereof,  which  good  advice  this  meeting  re- 
commends with  the  greatest  earnestness,  that 
there  be  no  other  than  an  honest  and  consci- 
entious use  made  of  this  further  indulgence 
granted  to  us. 

"And,  dear  Friends,  as  the  united  solicita- 
tion for  this  case  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  token 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  to  which  the  suc- 
cess we  have  been  blessed  with  is  greatly 
owing ;  so  we  earnestly  desire  that  all  Friends 
will  thankfully  embrace  the  pi^esent  oppor- 
tunity of  cementing  in  a  very  close  and  broth- 
erly fellowship  one  with  another  in  the  divine 
Spirit,  and  therein  watch  against  all  occasions 
of  discord  or  breach  of  unity  in  any  Quarterly, 
Monthly,  or  Particular  Meeting,  to  the  end 
Sion  may  continue  a  quiet  habitation,  the 
glory  and  presence  of  God  rest  and  remain  on 
her,  and  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  lived  in  and  maintained  ;  and  then  we 
need  not  doubt  of  seeing  truth  prevail  in  the 
earth  in  our  days,  and  the  glorious  and  spirit- 
ual kingdom  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  estab- 
lished in  the  hearts  of  men." 

This  chapter  in  the  history  of  Friends  is  less 
widely  known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  It  con- 
stitutes a  striking  illustration  of  the  excellence 
of  patience  and  tolerance  of  conflicting  view 
in  respect  to  the  application  of  a  principle. 
The  principle  of  truth-speaking  under  every 
circumstance,  and  of  refusing  to  swear  under 
any  circumstance,  were  dear  to  all  Friends. 
They  differed  as  to  the  way  of  carrying  out 
the  principle.  When  a  dispute  is  so  embit 
tered  that  it  results  in  a  disruption,  like  that 
which  created  the  Free  Kirk  in  Scotland,  it 
is  sure  of  lasting  record  in  the  pages  of  his 
torians  and  the  memories  of  men.  In  a  smaller 
sphere  the  same  thing  holds  good  in  respect 
to  secessions  that  have  occurred  in  the  annals 
i  of  Friends.    The  triumphs  of  forbearance  and 


mutual  concession  are  at  least  as  worthy  to 
be  remembered,  and  are  not  less  teaching  in 
their  lessons.  But,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
they  leave  behind  them  less  sharply-marked 
memories,  and  they  more  quickly  fade  into 
oblivion.  Incidents,  however,  like  that  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  should  be  standing  in- 
centives to  the  cultivation  of  a  large  tolerance 
amongst  those  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  in 
respect  to  the  application  of  abstract  principles 
approved  by  all.  They  warrant  the  hope  that 
elements  of  difference  that  sometimes  seem 
formidable  may  disapp'ear,  and  be  forgotten 
as  completely  as  did  one  of  the  chief  troubles 
to  the  Friends  who  lived  under  William  of 
Orange,  Queen  Anne,  and  the  First  George. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  great  Submarine  Blast  at  Hallett's  Point  Reef  or 
Hell  Gate,  in  the  East  River,  New  York. 

The  explosion  of  near50,000  poundsof  dyna- 
mite and  vulcan  powder,  at  the  depth  of  30 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  the 
24th  ult.,  whereby  nearly  three  acres  of  rock 
were  demolished,  is  an  event  in  mining  and 
blasting  that  is  perhaps  without  any  parallel 
hitherto,  and  deserves  more  than  transient 
notice.  For  a  full  understanding  both  of  the 
object,  the  modus  operandi,  and  the  results  of 
this  stupendous  undertaking,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  the'condition  of  the  locality  and 
the  history  of  the  efforts  made  in  past  years 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  this  narrow  but 
important  passage  between  New  York  City 
and  Long  Island  Sound.  ThefoUowingaccount 
is  extracted  from  "The  Science  Eecord,"  for 
1872,  and  the  newspaper  narratives  of  the 
later  progress  of  the  work. 

"  The  Dutch  schipper,  Adrian  Blok,  in  his 
new-built  j'acht,  the  Onrust,  called  that  beau- 
tiful passage,  which  he  was  the  first  to  ex- 
plore, the  HeUegat  Riviere,  after  a  branch  of 
the  Scheldt  in  his  native  Flanders.  This  was 
in  1615,  six  years  after  Hudson  discovered, 
the  great  river  which  now  bears  his  name. 

"  B^ifty  years  after,  another  Englishman 
wrote  a  description  of  the  place  called  Hell 
Gate,*  '  which  being  a  narrow  passage,  there 
runneth  a  violent  stream  both  upon  fl^ood  and 
ebb,  and  in  the  middle  lyeth  some  islands  of 
rocks  which  the  current  sets  so  violently  upon 
that  it  threatens  present  shipwreck ;  and  upon 
the  flood  is  a  large  whirlpool  which  continu- 
ally sends  forth  a  hideous  roaring,  enough  to 
affright  any  stranger  from  passing  that  way, 
and  to  wait  for  some  Charon  to  conduct  him 
through. 

"  Through  the  main  ship  channel  the  water 
runs  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour;  through  the  middle  channel,  from  four 
to  seven  miles ;  through  the  eastern  channel, 
about  three  miles.  Off  Hallet's  Point  the  tide 
sweeps  at  the  fearful  rate  of  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour ;  between  Shell  Drake  Rock  and 
Holme's  Rock,  from  four  to  eight  miles  ;  below 
Pot  Rock,  from  two  to  five.  Unless  favored 
with  a  commanding  breeze,  the  early  navi- 
gator found  it  impossible  to  control  his  vessel 
when  once  fairly  caught  in  these  furious  cur- 
rents, which  were  made  ten-fold  more  perilous 
by  cross-currents  and  countless  circular  eddies 
running  into  and  overlying  each  other.  '  To 
steer  a  vessel  through  these  intricate  pas- 
sages, through  which  the  water  runs  with 
such  speed,  breaks  noisily  even  in  the  calmest 


*  From  the  German  Horll-Gat,  meaning  whirl-pas- 
sage or  whirlpool-.strait. 
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times  upon  the  rocky  shores  and  islands,  and 
whirls  in  a  thousanddizzying  eddies,  requires,' 
says  the  government  surveyor,  '  a  cool  head 
and  a  steady  hand,  even  with  the  superior 
help  of  steam.  But  in  a  sailing  vessel  the 
greatest  skill  and  self  possession,  without  a 
commanding  wind,  prove  insufficient  to  guard 
against  certain  danger.'  More  harm  is  suf 
fered  and  more  risks  incurred  here  in  a  space 
of  2000  yards,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  navi 
gable  waters  this  side  of  New  York  to  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  Sound.  Before  any 
improvement  was  made  in  the  channel,  a 
thousand  vessels  a  year  were  wrecked  or  seri 
ously  damaged  by  collision  with  its  projecting 
rocks.  Even  now  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  two  or  three  vessels  go  ashore  on 
Frying-Pan,  Gridiron,  or  some  other  of  its 
treacherous  reefs,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day. 

"  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  damage  done  to 
the  light  coasters  that  frequent  the  passagt^, 
as  the  exclusion  of  larger  craft  from  this  much 
needed  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
that  make  the  bars  of  Hell  Gate  so  hurtful  to 
ourcommerce.  I  he  fleets  of  ships  and  steam 
ers  that  do  our  European  carrying  trade  are 
now  compelled  to  enter  by  way  of  Sandj 
Hook.  The  approaches  to  this  entrance  are 
stormy  and  perilous.  The  entrance  is  ob 
strueted  by  a  sand-bar,  over  which  vessels  of 
large  draught  can  not  cross  except  at  high 
tide,  causing  constant,  vexatious,  and  expen 
sive  delays.  The  inner  channel  is  crooked, 
shallow,  and  subject  to  shifting  shoals,  which 
make  the  passage  uncertain  and  troublesome, 
if  not  dangerous.  It  was  natural  that  the 
master  minds  of  our  commercial  interests 
should  covet  the  shorter  and  safer  entrance 
through  the  Sound,  so  provokingly  barred  at 
Hell  Gate.  These  obstructions  once  removed 
a  hundred  miles  of  exposure  to  a  dangerous 
coast  would  be  shunned  and  an  equal  distance 
of  smooth  sailing  gained  ;  the  route  to  Europe 
would  be  shortened  by  fifty  miles ;  the  tedious 
waiting  for  high  water  at  Sandy  Hook  would 
be  avoided,  and  a  full  day's  time  gained  on 
cvovy  voyage.  The  far-reaching  importance 
of  these  advantages,  and  the  possible  effect  of 
them  on  the  future  of  the  city  and  country 
ure  simply  incalcuhible. 

"In  1851,  Mons.  Maillefert  submitted  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  an  offer  to  remove 
three  small  but  dangerous  reefs — Pot  Rock, 
Frying  Pan,  and  Way's  Beef —  for  the  sum  of 
$15,000,  which  proposition  was  formally  ac- 
cepted on  the  18th  of  June  following.  His 
plan  was  entirely  new.  He  dispensed  with 
the  slow  and  costly  process  of  drilling — a  pro- 
cess that  seemed  well-nigh  impracticable  in 
the  furious  tides  of  Hell  Gate — and  exploded 
his  charges  against  instead  of  within  the  rocks 
to  be  broken  up.  When  exploded  in  open  air, 
gunpowder,  it  is  well  known,  flashes  upward 
and  outward,  doing  little  or  no  harm  to  bodies 
heticatli.  Under  water  the  action  is  different. 
The  superincumbent  stratum  offers  such  re 
sistatico  to  the  passige  of  the  gas  evolved, 
that  the  shock  of  the  explosion  is  determined 
in  all  directions,  making  it  possible  to  shatter 
subaqueous  rocks  by  surface  concussion.  The 
process  was  remarkably  simple,  and  within 
certain  limits  quite  successful.  The  first  blast 
was  made  on  Pot  Rock,  on  the  19th  of  August, 
knocking  off  some  four  feet  from  its  highest 
projection.  Originally,  tiiis  obstruction  rose 
to  within  eight  feet  of  the  surface  at  low 
water,  and  stretched  like  a  dam  across  the 


Gate,  broadside  to  the  current,  at  an  average 
depth  of  ten  feet,  for  a  distance  of  130  feet. 

"  Mons.  Maillefert's  operations  were  con- 
tinued intermittingly,  as  funds  were  forth- 
coming, until  March  26th,  1852,  when,  by  a 
misplacing  of  battery  connections,  a  canister 
of  powder  was  exploded  under  his  boat,  in- 
stantly killing  three  men  and  disabling  their 
chief.  During  this  period  284  charges,  con- 
taining in  all  34,2.31  pounds  of  powder,  were 
exploded  on  Pot  Rock,  removing  10^  feet,  and 
giving  a  depth  of  18^  feet.  On  Frying-Pan  and 
Way's  Reef,  240  charges,  containing  nearly 
27,926  pounds  of  powder,  were  fired,  knock 
ing  off  several  feet  from  each.  Six  discharges 
of  125  pounds  each  reduced  Shell  Drake  from 
8  to  17  feet.  A  single  discharge  on  Bald- 
Headed  Billy,  a  small  but  dangerous  boulder, 
dry  at  low  water,  was  sufficient  to  dislodge 
it,  when  it  was  split  by  drilling,  and  the  two 
parts  separately  removed.  Mons.  Maillefert 
also  destroyed,  by  eight  discharges,  two  other 
small  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Woolsey's 
Bath-House.  The  cost  of  these  operations 
was  about  $13,000,  a  small  sum  for  the  great 
improvement  effected  in  the  channel.  The 
principal  result  came  from  the  removal  of  the 
projection  of  Pot  Rock.  That  secured  a  safe 
way  for  vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water, 
and  gave  such  increased  facility  for  the  pas 
sage  of  the  rapid  flood-current  that  the  violent 
boiling  of  the  pot  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  destructive  whirlpool  almost  completely 
disappeared. 

'"Hell  Gate  has  lost  its  terrors,'  was  the 
jubilant  report  of  Mons.  Maillefert  and  his 
Danish  co  partner.  Captain  Raasloff,  in  Aug, 
1852,  adding  that  it  might  be  made  the  safest 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  York,  '  if  the 
necessary  means  be  found  to  continue  opera- 
tions, which,  from  the  very  outset,  have  given 
such  beautiful  and  important  results.' 

"  Shortly  after  this  appeal,  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000  was  made  by  Congress  for  carr}^- 
ingon  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  Lieu- 
tenant Bartlett,  and  subsequently  of  Major 
Eraser,  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  This  fund 
was  soon  exhausted,  together  with  Mons. 
Maillefert's  private  capital,  and  the  work 
came  to  an  end. 

"  When  the  war  was  over,  the  conversion 
of  Hell  Gate  into  a  safe  highway  for  com- 
merce was  again  demanded :  and  the  demand 
was  so  urgent,  and  so  reasonable  withal,  that 
it  could  not  be  denied. 

"In  the  summer  of  1866,  Brevet  Major- 
General  Newton  was  assigned  by  the  War 
Department  to  the  duty  of  examining  these 
obstructions,  with  a  view  to  their  removal. 
His  first  i-eport  was  made  in  January,  1867, 
"•iving:  elaborate  estimates  of  the  work  re- 
quired  to  make  the  channel  what  it  should  be 
a  safe  passage  way  for  all  shipping,  not  a 
mere  coaster's  channel. 

"  In  June,  1868,  an  appropriation  for  public 
works  for  rivers  and  harbors  was  agreed  to  in 
Congress,  from  which  an  allotment  of  $85,000 
was  made  for  the  needs  of  Hell  Gate.  The 
lowest  bidder  was  Sidney  F.  Shelbourne,  of 
New  York,  to  whom  the  contract  was  award- 
ed in  October.  Mr.  Shelbourne  proposed  to 
do  the  work  by  drilling  and  blasting,  the 
machinery  to  be  placed  on  the  bottom  and 
driven  by  a  steam-pump  placed  on  a  vessel 
ibove.  The  rock  was  to  bo  pierced  by  a  rota- 
ting diamond  drill  driven  by  a  small  turbine 
wheel  inclosed  in  a  turtle-shaped  chamber, 
blasted  by  charges  of  nitro-glycorinc,  and  the 


debris  removed  by  a  grappling  machine.  Tt 
current  of  water  by  which  the^first  drill  we 
driven  did  not  give  power  enough  on  tria; 
and  the  drill  was  abandoned  for  a  larger  od 
— the  'Mushroom,'  of  similar  constructioi 
driven  by  steam.  This  drill  was  tried  wit 
partial  success  on  Frying-Pan,  but  it  prove 
too  delicate  and  uncertain  of  continuous  at 
tion  under  the  trying  requirements  of  th 
rough  work  at  Hell  Gate,  and  oneof  entirel 
different  construction  was  substituted. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Selected, 

Doth  Satan  tempt  thee,  either  by  pleasurei; 
dignities,  or  profits?  O  my  soul,  stand  upo 
thy  guard,  gird  on  thy  strength  with  sue 
thoughts  as  these: — What  can  the  worl 
profit  me,  if  the  cares  of  it  choke  me  ?  Ho\ 
can  pleasures  comfort  me?  or,  what  advance 
ment  is  this,  to  be  triumphing  in  honor  befoi 
the  face  of  men  here,  and  to  be  trembling  wit 
confu-ion  before  the  throne  of  God  hereafter 
What  are  the  delights  of  the  world,  to  th 
peace  of  my  conscience,  or  the  joy  that  is  i 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  What  are  the  applauses  c 
men,  to  the  crown  prepared  by  God?  or,  wha 
is  the  gain  of  the  world,  to  the  loss  of 
soul?  The  vanity  of  the  creature  is  far  be 
noath  the  excellency  of  my  soul ;  and  th 
things  of  time  not  worthy  to  be  mentionei 
with  the  things  of  eternity.  Two  masters,  o 
such  opposite  principles  as  God  and  Mammon 
I  cannot  serve. 

Two  masters  are  too  much  for  me ; 
Nor  can  the  world  with  God  agree ; 
Then,  tempting  Mammon,  get  thee  gone. 
And  let  me  serve  my  Christ  alone. 

*  — Bogatzky's  Golden  Treasury 


Danger  of  Kerosene. — It  has  been  the  hith 
erto  almost  undisputed  doctrine  that  th( 
safety  standard  of  kerosene  was  the  flashing 
point,  the  temperature  at  which  it  would  giye 
off  an  invisible  vapor.  It  will  not  surprise 
those  of  our  readers  who  take  pains  to  think 
a  little  about  the  matter,  to  be  told  that,  ac 
cording  to  a  recent  address  of  Mr.  Rufus  Mer 
rill,  of  Boston,  before  the  American  Chemica! 
Society,  every  lamj)  in  the  land  burning  in  a 
temperature  of  75  or  80  degrees,  oil  of  the  ig- 
niting test  required  by  law,  110  deg.,  is  in  an 
explosive  condition,  and  liable,  after  burnin_ 
f  )r  some  time,  to  produce  disaster.  This  he 
demonstrated  by  experiments,  and  also  that 
oil  of  150  deg.  is  in  the  same  condition  whea 
burned  inclosed  in  lanterns  on  shipboard  and 
in  railwa}'  cars.  Between  5,000  and  6,000 
persons,  he  added,  perished  last  year,  victims 
of  kerosene,  which  should  stand  a  test  of  300 
deg.  to  be  safe.  The  explanation  we  presume 
to  be  that  an  oil  so  volatile  as  kerosene  under 
continued  heat,  will  give  forth  the  explosive 
gas  much  below  its  actual  flash  point,  much 
as  spontaneous  combustion  may  occur  under 
favoring  circumstances  at  temperature  where 
ordinary  instantaneous  ignition  would  fail.  It 
seems  certainly  reasonable  that  such  should 
be  the  case,  and,  unless  the  statements  of  R. 
Merrill  can  be  disproved,  kerosene  must  be  re 
garded  as  far  more  dangerous  than  the  most 
earnest  advocate  for  legal  restrictions  h 
heretofore  supposed. — Ins.  Monitor. 

Sermons  that  proceed  from  the  heart  over 
even  an  unpolished  tongue  are  likely  to  reach 
the  heart,  especially  when  they  are  seasoned 
with  love  and  have  the  accompaniment  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 
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From  "The  British  Friend." 

The  Present  Depression  of  Trade,  its  Causes  and  Cure. 

This  question  is  thus  ably  treated  by  our 
riendJames  Cadbury,in  an  address  just  issued 
0  the  electors  of  Banbury. 
We  all  know,  I  believe  (says  he),  how  bad 
de  home  trade  of  the  country  is. 
William  Hoyle  tells  us  that  the  cotton  trade, 
rhich  he  calls  the  staple  trade  of  the  country, 
nd  a  fair  test  of  most  if  not  all,  the  other  in- 
nstries,  has  fallen  off  nearly  14  per  cent,  from 
860  to  1875,  if  we  take  into  account  the  in- 
rease  of  the  population  during  that  period, 
an  increase  of  only  |  per  cent. ;  whilst  the 
foreign  trade "  has  been  increased  36  per 
Bnt.,  or  moi  e  than  a  third  more  in  1875  than 
was  in  1860,  or,  in  other  words,  an  absolute 
iflference  of  50  per  cent,  loss  of  the  home 
rade  in  15  years  as  compared  with  the  in- 
•ease  of  the  foreign  trade. 
The  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
ear  1853  4  was  rated  to  the  Income  Tax  at 
308,282,191,  and  in  1871-2  at  £482,338,317  ; 
r  an  increase  in  18  years  of  56.46  per  cent., 
more  than  one-half.  The  rates  of  wages 
ave  increased  perhaps  in  the  same  proportion, 
say,  at  least,  a  quarter  more. 
We  have  now  to  look  how  this  increase 
property  and  income  has  been  used,  and 
hether  there  ought  not  to  be  abundance  in- 
ead  of  want,  and  prosperity  and  increase 
stead  of  badness  of  trade.  And  vve  find  that 
11,500,000  was  expended  for  cotton  goods  in 
375,  but  alas!  alas!  £143,000,000  for  intoxi- 
iting  drinks;  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  78.  Id. 

head  upon  cotton,  and  £4  7s.  4d.  on  drink, 
nd  this  latter  sum  is  proved  as  the  drink 
II  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  five  years  ending 
i6l  and  1875,  shows:— 
^7.— £92,319  147      1871.— £118,906,066 
!858.—  88  148  335      1872.—  131,601,402 
[859.—  92892,557       1873.—  140,014,712 
.860.—  86,897,683       1874.—  141,342,997 
861.—  94,942,107      1875.—  142,876,669 


£155,199,829 


£674,741,846 


We  know  that  if  30  or  40  millions  per  an- 
im  are  spent  in  consequence  of  a  bad  har- 
;8t  and  dear  food,  that  our  home  trade 
iffers  in  proportion.  What  must  it  be  with 
13  millions  abstracted  from  the  labor  and 
ealth  of  the  country  every  year  for  alcoholic 
inks,  and  all  the  burdens  of  increased  taxa- 
jn  consequent  thereon  ?  If  our  foreign  trade 
Oald  lessen  from  i^s  present  enormous 
nount  of  £250,000.000  per  annum  (which 
cans  so  much  ready  money  brought  into 
e  country) — say  of  70  or  80  millions,  or 

IJen  100  millions,  it  would  involve  the  coun- 
Jy  in  ruin.  But  if  we  transferred  the  amount 
eot  in  drink  to  the  home  trade  for  the  pur- 
ase  and  use  of  our  own  manufactured  goods, 
)  should  be  proportionally  enriched  ;  and 
eing  that  in  15  years  we  have  increased  our 
ink  bill  from  92J  millions  per  year  to  142| 
illions,  there  is  ample  margin  to  do  without 
reign  trade  and  be  the  richer.  Is  there  any 
tisfaotory  reason  why  the  change  should 
t  be  made  ?  and,  instead  of  spending  on 
ery  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom 
Id.  for  cotton  goods,  and  £4  7s.  4d.  for 
rong  drinks  in  the  year,  the  figures  should 
reversed. 

My  good  friends  and  neighbors,  the  remedy 
.^l  your  own  hands.  Every  man  ought  to 
I  able  to  say  whether  he  likes  to  have  the 
ink  shops  next  door  to  him  or  not,  swallow- 


ing down,  as  these  are,  such  monstrous  pro- 
portions of  our  wages  and  wealth  ;  it  being 
more  than  twelve  times  what  is  spent  in  drinks 
than  for  cotton  goods,  and  other  things  in 
proportion.  But  you  will  say,  How  is  this 
to  be  done  ?  The  answer  is,  to  alter  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  give  the  ratepayers,  instead 
of  the  magistrate.'^,  the  right  to  determine 
how  many,  or  if  any,  drink  shops  shall  .be 
established  in  one  parish  or  district,  or  not. 


Selected. 

CHRIST  OUR  PORTION  THROUGH  LIFE 
AND  IN  DEATH. 

When,  streaming  from  the  eastern  skies, 
The  morning  sun  salutes  my  eyes, 
O,  Sun  of  righteousness  divine. 
On  rae  with  beams  of  mercy  shine ! 
Chase  the  dark  clouds  of  guilt  away, 
And  turn  my  darkness  into  day. 

When  to  heaven's  great  and  glorious  King 
My  morning  .sacrifice  I  bring; 
And,  grieving  o'er  my  sin  and  shame, 
Ask  pardon  in  my  Saviour's  name  ; 
Then,  Jesus,  cleanse  me  with  thy  blood, 
And  be  my  advocate  with  God. 

As  every  day  thy  mercy  spares 
Will  bring  its  trials  and  its  cares, 

0  Saviour,  till  my  life  shall  end. 
Be  thou  my  counsellor  and  friend: 
Teach  me  thy  precepts  all  divine, 
And  be  thy  great  example  mine. 

When  pain  transfixes  every  part. 
And  languor  settles  at  the  heart; 
When,  on  my  bed,  diseased,  opprest, 

1  turn  and  sigh,  and  long  for  rest, — 
O,  great  Physician,  mark  my  grief, 
And  grant  thy  servant  sweet  relief. 

Should  poverty's  consuming  blow 
Lay  all  my  earthly  comforts  low, 
And  neither  help  nor  hope  appear. 
My  steps  to  guide,  my  heart  to  cheer, — 
Lord,  pity  and  supply  my  need, 
For  thou  on  earth  wast  poor  indeed. 

Should  Providence  profusely  pour 
Its  various  blessings  on  my  store  : 
Oh  !  keep  me  from  the  ills  that  wait 
On  such  a  seeming  prosperous  state ; 
From  hurtful  passions  set  me  free, 
And  humbly  may  I  walk  with  thee  I 

When  each  day's  scenes  and  labors  close, 
And  wearied  nature  seeks  repose, 
With  pardoning  mercy  richly  blest, 
Guard  me,  my  Saviour,  while  I  rest; 
And  as  each  morning's  sun  shall  rise, 
Oh  !  lead  me  onward  to  the  skies  ! 

And,  at  my  life's  last  setting  sun. 
My  conflicts  o'er,  my  labors  done, 
Jesus,  thy  heavenly  radiance  shed. 
To  cheer  and  bles.?  my  dying  bed  ; 
And  from  death's  gloom  ray  spirit  raise 
To  see  thy  face  and  sing  thy  praise. 

■ — Grant. 


Frosty  Mines.  —  The  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  contains  an  account  of  a 
curious  fact,  that  the  miners  in  Clear  Creek 
county,  Colorado,  have  discovered.  It  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  Stevens  Mine, 
about  12,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
on  McClelian  Mountain.  After  a  depth  or 
distance  of  ninety  feet  from  the  surface, 
the  crevice  matter,  in  which  the  silver  is 
found,  is  frozen  solid.  Summer  and  winter 
have  no  visible  effect  to  change  its  tempera- 
ture, nor  is  there  ever  any  perceptible  thaw. 
Pick  and  drill  lail  to  work  the  frozen  mass, 
and  the  only  way  the  workmen  proceed  is  to 
kindle  a  large  fire  at  night  against  the  matter, 
and  in  the  morning  to  pick  at  the  disinteg- 
rated ore.  After  this  curious  fashion  the  mine 
has  been  profitably  conducted  for  two  years. 


From  ninety  feet,  where  the  cold  was  struck, 
the  tunnel  has  proceeded  inward,  now  nearly 
200  feet,  and  the  cold  is  in  no  way  diminished 
as  yet.  Other  mines  in  the  neighborhood 
show  the  same  singular  condition,  and  in  all 
of  them  the  depth  under  ground  is  such  that 
the  frost  cannot  possibly  have  penetrated 
there.  The  conclusion  reached  by  the  con- 
tributor of  the  article  is,  that  it  is  a  relic  of 
the  glacial  era.  Whatever  its  origin,  it  is 
certainly  a  singular  and  interesting  fact,  and 
the  method  of  mining,  although  profitable,  is 
as  simple  and  primitive  as  could  well  be  de- 
vised. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Jolin  Thorp  to  Richard  Reynolds. 

Manchester,  8th  mo.  1st,  1811. 
My  dear  friend.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  me 
to  receive  a  letter  from  thee,  and  such  a  let- 
ter in  thy  seventy-sixth  year.  I,  who  am 
seven  years  younger,  feel  the  effects  of  old 
age  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  but  let  us  not 
accuse  ourselves  or  listen  to  the  accuser  of  the 
brethren,  because  our  faculties  and  powers 
are  on  the  decline.  Meekness,  hunvility,  and 
patience  are  a  cure  for  all  sores  ;  our  strength 
and  powers  are  equal  to  all  we  have  to  do,  or 
to  all  that  is  required  of  us.  It  is  our  de- 
parture from  humble  submi-^sion,  and  wanting 
to  feel  more  of  the  fervor  of  devotion,  not 
willing  to  live  by  faith,  and  possess  our  souls 
in  patience,  that  is  a  fruitful  source  of  much 
unprofitable  anxiety.  How  much  of  this  ap- 
pears in  the  few  diaries  we  have  published; 
and,  I  am  persuaded,  in  the  experience  of 
many  pious  people  who  suffer  greatly,  be- 
cause tbey  are  unskilfully  taught  to  believe, 
that  if  it  were  not  owing  to  some  omission  of 
duty,  they  would  more  frequently,  perhaps 
always,  (particularly  in  meetings)  be  favored 
with  these  sensible  feelings  and  enjoyments  of 
heavenly  goodness.  Many,  many,  I  believe, 
put  on  a  much  more  painful  pilgrimage,  and 
experience  many  doubts  and  tossings,  which 
would  certainly  be  avoided  by  a  wise  atten- 
tion to  that  holy  pi'ecept,  "  in  your  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls."  To  how  many  reli- 
gious people  might  it  be  said  by  the  blessed 
Master,  as  formerly  to  Peter,  "  O  thou  of 
little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?" 
though  it  is  by  no  means  in  our  power  to  put 
ourselves  into  possession  of  those  Divine  con- 
solations, that  sometimes,  in  unmerited  mercy, 
are  vouchsafed.  I  wish  to  be  thankful,  truly 
thankful,  to  be  favored  to  feel  no  condemna- 
tion. There  is,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of  com- 
fortable instruction  and  truth  in  the  remark, 
that  "  the  Christian's  crown  in  this  life  is  hid 
under  the  cross,  that  we  cannot  see  it,"  and 
doubtless  laid  up  safely  there  for  us  when  our 
warfare  is  accomplished.  What  cause  have  I 
to  be  thankful  for  this  and  a  thousand  other 
mercies;  but  to  feyl  suitably  thankful  for 
favors,  or  compunction  for  our  infirmities,  is 
not  at  our  command.  How  earnestly  do  I 
sometimes  desire  a  more  fervent,  sensible  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  for  favors  I  have  not  deserved, 
and  repentance  for  all  I  have  done  amiss; 
but,  as  I  have  said  before,  perhaps  we  may  be 
too  solicitous  for  these  sensible  fervors  of  de- 
votion ;  my  mind  hath  often  been  staid  and 
comforted,  in  recollecting  these  observations 
of  an  experienced  Christian,  "  Do  not  look 
for  or  expect  the  same  degrees  of  sensible 
fervor;  the  matter  lies  not  there  ;  nature  will 
have  its  share,  but  the  ups  and  downs  of  that 
are  to  be  overlooked;  whilst  your  will-spirit 
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is  good  and  set  right,  the  changes  of  crea- 
turely  fervor  lessen  not  yoar  union  with 
God."  Farewell,  my  dear  friend  ;  may  the 
Divine  blessing  comfort  and  support  our  de- 
clining years,  and  enable  us  to  finish  the  little 
work  that  may  remain  for  us  to  do;  that 
finally  we  may  be  found  worthy  to  enter  into 
the  joy  of  our  Lord. — John  Thorp. 


From  "The  Atlantic  Monthly." 

Liberal  Education  for  Women. 

Unquestionably,  when  Matthew  Vassar  en- 
dowed the  college  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  the 
hope  of  being  "the  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  of  founding  and  perpetuating 
an  institution  which  shall  accomplish  for 
young  women  what  our  colleges  are  accom- 
plishing for  young  men,"  he  believed  that  the 
largest  provision  that  could  be  made  for 
students  would  be  none  too  much.  The  men 
of  two  generations  ago  would  not  have  been 
more  incredulous  of  the  possibility  of  colleges 
for  women  than  the  trustees  of  Vassar  would 
have  been  incredulous  had  they  been  told,  in 
1861,  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  col- 
lege would  still  be  unable  to  sustain  itself 
without  the  aid  (or  the  encumbrance)  of  a 
preparatory  department  numbering  nearly 
forty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  students  within 
the  college. 

No  question  of  like  importance  and  interest 
has  ever  changed  its  ground  so  completely  in 
so  short  a  time.  The  "  Wanted,  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation for  women"  of  ten  years  ago,  becomes 
to-day,  "  Wanted,  young  women  upon  whom 
to  bestow  a  liberal  education." 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  if  the  highest  standard 
were  off  red,  young  women  would  come  for- 
ward. In  the  strong  rivalries  now  existing 
between  the  colleges,  that  would  have  been 
done  long  ago,  if  it  had  been  worth  while. 
Michigan  and  Cornell  and  Smith  would  do  it 
to  morrow  if  it  were  of  any  use.  At  Cornell, 
the  great  Sage  College  is  ready  for  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  students,  but  there  are  in  all 
departments  of  the  university  but  forty-three 
young  women.  Smith  could  muster  but  fif- 
teen for  its  Freshman  class.  Wellesley,  with- 
out Greek,  found  but  sixty-five  for  college 
students.  At  Michigan,  in  the  whole  under- 
graduate department  there  are  but  fifty-seven, 
and  only  twenty-five  of  these  take  the  classi 
cal  course.  At  Cornell  thei'e  are  but  ten,  and 
in  the  course  requiring  no  Greek,  only  twelve. 
(These  numbers  are  taken  from  the  last  cata- 
logue.) For  1875,  there  were  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University,  sixteen. 

We  need  hardly  count  in  a  review  of  "lib- 
eral education"  those  medical  schools,  &c., 
which  only  demand  "  a  good  English  educa- 
tion" for  admission. 

Such  a  resume  may  bo  discouraging  to  the 
enthusiasts  of  ten  years  ago,  who  resolutely 
closed  their  eyes  to  all  but  their  own  lioj)eful 
visions.  That  there  arc  to  day  but  a  hundred 
students  where  a  thousand  would  be  welcome 
l)y  no  means  proves  that  (he  attempt  for  the 
libei'al  education  of  women  is  a  failure.  He 
who  inter))rets  thus  reads  the  story  only  in 
the  light  of'  his  own  disap]ioiiitment,  or  chafes 
in  his  ini]):iticnce  at  finding  ihiit  what  he 
deemed  only  a  sudden  leap  to  a  higher  plane 
is  a  long  and  toilsome  upward  march.  Still 
less  will  ho  render  a  just  verdict  who,  mis- 
taking the  first  stage  of  the  movement  fi>r  its 
last  result,  insists  that  because  only  the  hun- 
dred come  to-day,  the  thousand  never  will. 


The  over-sanguine  hope  and  the  too  persistent 
doubt  are  alike  wide  of  the  truth. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  that  all  social  progress 
is  on  parallel  lines.  There  can  be  no  great 
development  in  the  education  of  women  with- 
out corresponding  opportunities  for  using  it. 
To  answer  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  our  girls  ?"  at  eighteen,  by  the  reply, 
"  Send  them  to  college,"  only  postpones  it  to 
return  at  twenty-two  in  the  more  emphatic 
form,  "What  shall  these  young  women  do  ?" 
The  answer  to  the  question  can  be  inferred 
by  putting  another:  "What  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  colleges  generally,  if  there 
were  no  greater  number  of  special  uses  for 
college  education  by  men  than  there  now  are 
for  women  ?" 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  out  the  argu- 
ment, but  whoever  does  will  soon  see  plainly 
that  until  the  future  possibilities  of  life  set 
the  same  premium  upon  college  education  for 
women  which  they  now  do  for  men,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  women  in  great  numbers  will 
have  the  firmness  and  the  patience  to  over- 
come the  hindrances,  far  greater  than  for  men, 
which  lie  in  their  way. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  which 
merits  attention.  So  long  as  the  young  wo 
men  in  college  are  pioneers  in  the  work,  there 
is  a  certain  isolation  which  repels.  There  is 
a  necessity,  too,  for  a  kind  of  mental  armor 
against  various  contingencies,  and  though  it 
is  as  likely  to  take  the  form  of  shyness  and 
self-depreciation  as  of  bravado,  natures  of  finer 
grain  are  apt  to  shrink  from  it,  unless  impelled 
by  an  absorbing  enthusiasm.  Extreme  theo- 
rists on  the  subject  will  scout  the  suggestion, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 

The  inability  to  meet  expenses  is  of  course 
a  potent  i-eason  why  so  few  women  are  yet  in 
college.  This  is,  however,  only  another  form 
of  the  difficulty  which  we  have  stated  as  want 
of  future  opportunity.  Whether  this  genera- 
tion or  the  next  will  see  the  solution  of  the 
questions  about  occupation  and  remuneration 
may  be  doubted,  but  it  is  clearly  the  duty  to- 
day of  all  friends  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  to  unite  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
two  result*.  First,  that  we  enter  on  no  new 
experiments.  Each  theory  is  sufiiciently  on 
trial  :  let  there  be  no  further  division  of  in- 
terests. Let  it  be  said  clearly  enough  and 
emphatically  enough  to  reach  the  ear  of 
every  man  or  woman  with  a  dollar  to  spare 
or  to  bequeath  :  found  no  more  new  colleges. 
Choose  the  best,  or  the  nearest  to  you,  of 
those  we  now  have,  and  help  that.  The 
second  is  only  the  closer  application  of  the 
first.  Spend  no  more  in  walls  and  roofs. 
Give  life,  the  living  soul,  to  the  colleges  in 
professors  and  in  students.  Scholarships  for 
women  in  any  of  the  colleges  we  have  nameri 
will  be  filled  as  fast  as  they  are  founded. 
The  expense  varies  from  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  at  Michigan  or  Boston  to 
five  hundred  and  fifty  at  Vassar.  Tuition  at 
Michigan  is  of  course  free  to  students  from 
that  State.  The  large  number  of  State  schol- 
arships at  Cornell  paj'S  for  the  tuition  there, 
but  they  are  of  course  limited  to  JSew  York 
students.  Tuition  at  Boston  or  Smith  is  re- 
mitted to  all  needing  such  help,  so  that  the 
amount  of  help  required  by  a  student  at  &ny 
one  of  these  places  need  not  bo  much  above 
half  the  cost  of  living.  We  place  it  thus  low, 
for  it  is  agreed  by  all  who  iiave  had  expe- 
rience in  tlie  matter  that  better  material  is 
obtained  hy  offering  less  than  the  whole  ex- 


pense. Keally  promising  students  are  sur 
enough  to  obtain  something  from  their  ow; 
exertions  or  from  friends.  It  is  the  secoDi 
hundred  that  they  need,  not  the  first. 

"We  specify  scholarships  because  it  is  ali 
important  that  the  aid  be  permanent.  I 
ought  to  be  in  view  of  the  student  for  year 
before  she  reaches  it.  If  we  may  reason  froE 
the  experience  of  Harvard  as  to  the  perennia 
good  of  this  form  of  charity  (witness  th^ 
Pennoyer  scholarships),  three  thousand  dol 
lars  entrusted  to  any  one  of  these  colleges  wil 
make  possible  the  college  education  of  on 
woman  every  four  years  for  the  next  eenturj 
Nor  are  we  thinking  only  of  the  persona 
gain  of  these  students.  No  power  so  strouj 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  standap 
of  the  colleges,  as  the  gift  of  a  large  numbe 
of  scholarships,  for  nothing  will  so  soon  brinj 
to  the  colleges  themselves  the  ablest  youn, 
women.  We  can  think  of  no  form  of  benevc 
lence  more  attractive  to  ladies  of  wealth  tha; 
this,  for  if  but  the  half  that  is  said  of  th 
power  of  an  educated  woman  be  true,  nothin 
can  so  surely  elevate  the  whole  sex  as  th 
pursuit  of  liberal  studies. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

When  Cyrus  took  the  king  of  Armenia  am 
his  SOD  Tigranes,  and  their  wives  and  childre: 
prisoners,  and,  upon  their  humble  submissior 
beyond  all  hope,  gave  them  their  liberty  am 
their  lives — in  their  return  home,  as  the; 
were  all  commending  Cyrus— some  for  hi 
personage,  some  for  his  power,  some  for  hi 
clemencj', — Tigranes  asked  his  wife,  "  Wha§* 
thinkest  thou  of  Cyrus?  is  he  not  a  cornel 
and  a  proper  man,  of  a  majestic  presence? 
'  Truly,"  said  she,  "  I  know  not  what  man 
ner  of  man  he  is  :  I  never  looked  upon  him, 
'  Why,"  said  he,  "  where  were  thine  eyes  a 
the  while?  upon  whom  didst  thou  look? 

I  fixed  mine  eye*,"  said  she,  "all  the  whil 
upon  bira,"  (meaning  her  husband)  "  who,  ii 
my  hearing,  offered  to  Cyrus  to  lay  down  hi 
life  for  my  ransom."  Thus,  if  any  questioi 
the  devout  soul,  once  indeed  captivated  by  th 
world,  but  now  enamored  of  Christ  her  hea 
venly  Bridegroom,  whether  she  is  notcharmei 
with  the  riches,  pleasures,  and  gaieties  of  th 
world  ? — her  answer  is,  That  her  eyes  and  he 
heart  are  now  fixed  on  a  nobler  object,  evei 
on  hira  who  not  only  made  an  offer,  like  Ti 
granes,  to  die  in  her  stead,  but  actually  lai 
down  his  life  to  ransom  her;  and  as  her  dea 
Bridegroom  is  now  in  heaven,  her  looks  ar 
after  him,  and  she  can  esteem  nothing  in  cora 
parison  of  him. — Bogarfzky's  Golden  Treasury 

Cultivate  Early  the  Habit  to  TForA.— Thar 
is  scarcely  anything  of  greater  importance  t( 
a  young  man  than  that  he  should  acquir 
early  the  habit  of  regular  application  to  somi 
pursuit.  Many  persons  who  are  not  of  ai 
indolent  nature  live  on,  from  day  to  day, froo 
month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  withoa 
accomplishing  anything  worth  while.  The_ 
wonder  that  others  are  successful,  and  the; 
are  not ;  that  others  progress  and  they  re 
main  stationary.  The  difficulty  with  then 
is  that  although  they  are  not  particularly 
averse  to  labor,  they  have  never  learnt  hov 
to  work  to  advantage.  They  have  neve 
formed  the  habit  of  regular,  systematic  ap 
plication 

Desultory  and  merely  impulsive  efforts  ar 
attended  by  very  insuflicient  and  unsatii 
factory  results.  The  first  requisite  is  to  knovl 
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,  hat  you  want  to  accomplish. — Have  sqme 
111  pose — some  plan.  Then  see  to  it  that  the 
an  does  not  set  on  a  day  in  whiph  something 
as  not  been  done  to  promote  that  purpose, 
lave,  so  far  as  possible,  regular  hours  of 
ork,  and  let  no  light  interruption  interfere 
ith  them.  If  you  take  a  day's  recreation, 
e  sure  that  on  the  morrow  you  promptly  re- 
ime  your  work,  and  give  to  it  the  benefit  of 
?freshed  strength  and  renewed  vigor. 
At  the  end  of  ever}^  week,  regularly  review 
our  work.  Consider  just  how  much  you 
ave  accomplished.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
hat  you  have  done  it  will  bring  to  you  a 
eling  of  repose  and  content.  If  you  find 
a  should  have  done  more,  then  make  sure 
lar  the  coming  week  shall  show  an  improve- 
ent  on  the  past. 

If  all  young  men  now  coming  on  the  stage 
oald  scrupulously  observe  these  simple  in- 
ructions,  what  an  increase  of  success  and  of 
ippiness  there  would  be  ! — iV.  Y.  Letter. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Having  noticed  in  the  5th  number  of  "  The 
riend,"  the  article  referring  to  an  incident 
the  ministerial  services  of  Spurgeon,  the 
)ted  London  preacher,  it  has  recalled  to 
y  memory  a  circumstance  which  transpired 
hen  I  was  young:  the  relation  of  which  I 
opose  to  give  as  aff'ording  another  iilustra- 
jn  of  the  Scripture  declarations:  "  The  pre- 
rationsof  the  heart  in  man,  and  the  answer 
(  the  tongue,  are  from  the  Lord."    "  The 
jrds  of  the  wise  are  as  goads  and  as  nails 
;;tened  by  the  masters  of  assemblies — which 
>e  given  from  one  Shepherd." 
I  give  the  substance  of  the  occurrence.  My 
:her,  who  was  an  elder  among  Friends,  re- 
led  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  few  dwel- 
1  CCS  below  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  and 
i  the  same  street.    The  doctor  was  a  local 
jeacher  in  the  Methodist  Society,  and  some 
Ine  before  his  death  senior  editor,  I  l)elieve, 
( the  New  York  "  Christian  Advocate."  On 
f  e  summer  evenings  my  father  was  in  the 
jactice  of  sitting  in  his  arm  chair  on  his  front 
cor  steps  with  more  or  less  of  his  family 
th  him.  As  Doctor  Bond  passed  along,  going 
'  returning  from  his  professional  duties,  he 
Id  often  Slop  and  have  some  pleasant  or 
1  .resting  conversation  with  him.  One  even- 
1  c  having  stopped,  he  said  to  my  father, 
LOU  did  not  know  that  I  turned  Quaker 
;3achfer  last  Sunday." 

'Why  no,"  said  my  father,  "hosv  was 
;it?" 

Well,  I  will  tell  you.  You  know  in  the 
!-tern  section  of  the  city  we  Methodists  have 
oaeeting-house  called  Caroline  Street  Meet- 
i  i-house.  To  this  place  of  worship  it  has  be- 
t  no  the  fashion  for  young  persons  to  largely 
r  ort  on  Sabbath  afternoons.  Weil,  last  Sab- 
fa  h  afternoon  I  had  an  appointment  to 
f;;ach  there,  and  as  the  occasion  was  no 
c'nmon  one,  I  thought  I  had  better  make 
8  ae  preparation  in  order  to  do  it  justice  ;  for 

V  ich  purpose  I  selected  my  subject  and  text 
al  began  to  consider  it,  but  did  not  get  along 

V  h  it.  I  could  make  nothing  out  of  it :  my 
D  id  became  confused,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
I  ^'as  sick.  I  then  concluded  to  try  what 
nking  a  few  notes  would  do  for  me,  but  it 
a  amounted  to  nothing;  the  more  I  tried  the 
tfire  perplexed  and  confused  I  became,  until 
ajast  I  was  sure  I  was  sick.  Well,  you  may 
bliure  I  felt  pretty  bad  and  anxious;  but  itj 
^lildn"t  do  to  turn  aside  from  the  appoint- 1 


ment ;  and  the  people  would  be  there  and  I'd 
have  to  go.  So  the  prior  week  days  passed 
along,  and  no  relief  came,  and  finally  I  con- 
cluded that  I  would  make  no  further  essay  at 
preparation,  but  trust  to  Divine  Providence 
for  his  help  on  the  occasion.  Accordingly  I 
went  to  the  meeting  not  knowing  what  might 
befal  me.  As  perhaps  you  know,  it  is  our 
practice  to  have  some  exercises  in  singing  be- 
fore the  sermon.  Entering  the  pulpit  I  gave 
out  a  hymn  :  still  not  knowing  what  I  should 
do.  While  the  congregation  was  engaged  in 
singing  this  hymn,  a  passage  in  the  Psalms 
suddenly  pi-esented  itself  to  me  with  life  or 
light,  and  I  at  once  determined  to  make  use 
of  it  for  my  subject  and  do  the  best  1  could. 
Accordingly  I  did  so,  and  delivered  my  dis 
course  from  that  text,  and  I  do  assure  you  I 
never  preached  a  sermon  more  to  my  own 
satisfaction  or  the  satisfaction,  as  I  believe,  of 
an  audience,  than  I  did  on  that  occasion." 

"'Now,"  said  the  doctor,  "  if  that  was  not 
turning  Quaker  preacher  I  dont  know  what 
would  be." 


The  Bank  of  France. — Opening  on  the  Eue 
de  la  Yerilliere,  and  surrounded  by  the  Rues 
Radziwill,  Bailif,  Croix-des-Petits-Champs, 
the  Bank  of  France  has  occupied,  ever  since 
1811,  the  ancient  hotel  of  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse. Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  prison 
for  good  society.  It  shows  many  prospects 
of  iron  railings  and  iron  doors,  the  latter  being- 
abundantly  garnished  with  bolts  and  bars. 
Its  high  and  solid  walls  would  defy  any  at- 
tempt to  scale  them,  and  every  issue  of  the 
building  is  made  for  a  defence  which  could 
only  be  vanquished  by  a  regular  siege  pro- 
vided with  the  engines  of  war.  Within,  the 
place  is  as  active  as  an  ants'  nest.  Every  pas- 
sage and  staircase  of  the  building  is  crowded 
during  all  the  business  hours  of  the  day,  and 
an  incoming  multitude  elbow  an  out-going 
host  in  each  direction.  None  but  people  in  a 
hurry  are  to  be  seen  there  ;  so  at  every  door 
and  landing  place  are  posted  ushers  ready  to 
reply  immediately  to  questions  asking  the 
way  to  diiferent  points  in  the  labyrinth.  Yet 
the  edifice  is  daily  growing  larger,  and  the 
palace  which  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  legiti- 
mate princes  is  too  small  for  this  temple  of 
trade.  Nowhere  are  so  many  varieties  of 
people  to  be  met  with  as  within  the  precincts 
of  this  universal  assembly  house.  Every 
class  of  society  is  represented  there — sol- 
diers, artisans,  shopkeepers — from  the  capi- 
talist who  comes  to  receive  the  dividend  on 
his  shares,  to  the  workman  who  has  to  pay 
an  acceptance  for  a  few  francs  which  he  has 
given  for  his  tools.  The  first  impression  made 
on  a  stranger  by  the  Bank  of  France  is  one 
which  inspires  goodwill  for  an  establishment 
which,  having  only  in  view  the  public  in- 
terest, impartially  tries  to  be  useful  to  every 
section  of  the  community. 

It  was  in  1800,  the  24th  Pluviose,  year  YIlL, 
that  certain  bankers  formed  themselves  into 
a  company  which  became  the  Bank  of  France. 
The  principal  of  them  were  Perregaux,  Le 
Couteuix-Cauteleu,  Mallet,  the  elder,  Ee- 
camier,  husband  of  the  charming  wife,  and 
Eobillard,  a  tobacco  manufacturer.  The  com- 
mercial gentlemen  speedily  agreed  upon  the 
statutes  of  a  financial  institution,  which  was 
to  have  a  capital  of  30,000,000  francs,  or 
$6,00i),000,  divided  into  30,000  nominative 
shares.  The  business-of  the  company  was 
restricted  to  discounting,  collecting  bills,  re- ' 


ceiving  deposits  and  consignments,  keeping 
current  accounts,  and  issuing  drafts  at  sight 
to  bearer  ;  all  other  trade  but  that  in  gold 
and  silver  was  forbidden.  In  the  primitive 
statutes  of  the  bank  may  still  be  observed,  in 
a  rudimentary  state  indeed,  but  very  clearly, 
the  system  which  has  secured  to  it  an  almost 
uninterrupted  career  of  prosperity  to  this 
day.  On  the  28th  of  Nivose,  or  as  early  as 
the  18th  January,  1800,  a  Consular  decree 
deposited  a  large  amount  of  government 
money  with  the  new  bank,  and  on  the  21:th 
Germinal,  year  Xf,  or  14th  April,  1803,  it 
was  definitely  organized  b}^  law,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  the  bank  of  France,  its  capi- 
tal being  raised  at  the  same  time  to  45,000,- 
000  francs,  or  89,000,0J0.— Xedr/er. 


The  famous  Eddystone  Lightouse,  off  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  England,  was  first  built  in 
a  fanciful  way,  of  wood,  by  the  learned  and 
eccentric  Winstanly.  On  its  side  he  put  va- 
rious boastful  inscriptions.  He  was  very 
proud  of  his  structure,  and  from  its  lofty 
balcony  used  boldly  to  defy  the  storm,  crying  : 

"Blow,  O  winds!  rise,  O ocean!  break  forth, 
ye  elements,  and  try  my  work!" 

But  one  night  the  sea  swallowed  up  the  tower 
and  its  builtler.  It  was  built  a  second  time 
of  wood  and  stone,  by  Rudyerd.  The  form 
was  good,  but  the  wood  gave  hold  for  the 
elements,  and  the  builder  and  his  structure 
perished  in  the  flames. 

Next  the  great  Smeaton  was  called  in.  He 
raised  a  cone  from  the  solid  rock  on  which  it 
was  built,  and  riveted  it  to  the  rock,  as  the 
oak  is  fastened  to  the  earth  by  its  roots. 
From  the  rock  of  the  foundation  he  took  the 
rock  of  the  superstructure.  He  carved  upon 
it  no  boastful  inscriptions  like  those  of  Win- 
stanley,  but  on  the  lowest  course  he  put, 
''Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it ;"  and  on  its  keystone 
above  the  lantern,  the  simple  tribute,  '^Laus 
Deo !"  and  the  structure  still  stands,  holding 
up  its  beacon  light  to  the  storm  tossed  ma- 
riner.— Late  Paper. 


Teach  me  to  live  Thy  purpose  to  fulfil ; 
Bright  for  Thy  glory  let  my  taper  shine — 
Each  day  renew,  remould  this  stubborn  will; 
Closer  round  Thee  my  heart's  affection  twine — 
Keep  me  unspotted  while  a  pilgrim  here  ; 
Then  bring  me,  sinless,  to  the  heavenly  sphere! 


Love  descends,  not  ascends.  The  might  of 
a  river  depends  not  on  the  quality  of  the  soil 
through  which  it  passes,  but  on  the  inex- 
haustibleness  and  depth  of  the  spring  from 
which  it  proceeds.  A  parent  loves  the  child 
more  than  the  child  the  parent,  and  partly 
because  the  parent's  heart  is  larger,  not  be- 
cause the  child  is  worthier.  The  Saviour 
loved  his  disciples  infinitely  more  than  his 
disciples  loved  Him,  because  his  heart  was 
infinitely  larger.  Love  trusts  on,  ever  hopes 
and  expects  better  things,  and  is  a  trust 
springing  from  itself,  and  out  of  its  own  deeps 
alone. — Rowland  Hill. 


Men  bear  with  earh  other's  faults  and  vices 
for  years,  and  shoot  each  other  for  a  careless 
remark.  A  man  bears  with  his  wife's  faults, 
and  the  wife  with  her  husband's  shortcom- 
ings, for  a  score  of  years,  and  flash  up  in  an 
unlucky  minute  about  the  merest  nothing,  to 
undo  the  work  of  all  the  year — to  forget  the 
tender  memories — to  repudiate  the  affection 
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— to  sneer  at  the  idea  of  love. — Church  Ad- 
vocate. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  7,  1876. 


Information  has  been  received  of  another 
Conference  having  been  recently  held,  this 
time  by  a  number  of  Friends,  members  of 
Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  ;  in  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Society  in  their  own  and  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  produced  by  departures 
from  the  I'aith  of  Friends,  was  seriously  con- 
sidered. Also  what  is  called  for  at  the  hands 
of  those,  who — to  use  their  own  words — feel 
"  the  necessity  of  Friends  everywhere  becom- 
ing more  earnest  to  stand  unflinchingly  in  the 
maintenance  of  all  our  principles  and  testi- 
monieSj  as  a  Society.  Firmly  believing  that 
if  we  be  found  building  up  the  things  which 
God  commanded  our  early  founders  to  de- 
stroy, or  destroying  the  things  which  He 
commanded  them  to  build  up,  we  make  our- 
selves transgressors." 

We  rejoice  that  the  time  has  come,  or  ap- 
pears to  be  close  at  hand,  which  has  long  been 
seen  by  the  eye  of  faith,  when  true  Friends 
in  other  Yearlj'  Meetings  than  Ohio  and  Phila- 
delphia, find  it  laid  upon  them  to  come  forth 
boldly,  in  support  of  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies which  the  Head  of  the  Church  raised 
up  the  Society  of  Friends  to  illustrate  before 
the  world:  also  to  bear  an  "unflinching" 
testimony  against  the  spurious  religion  that 
many  in  high  places  have  been  insidiouslj' 
and  persistently  striving  for  years  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  faith  and  practices  of 
Friends, 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  all 
everywhere  who  may  thus  stand  forth  in  the 
defence  of  the  truth,  may  know  their  own 
spirits  to  be  seasoned  with  Grace,  and  be  kept 
out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler;  possessing 
their  souls  in  patience;  willing  to  sufl'er  all 
the  appointed  time  whatever  the  Lord  may 
permit  to  come  upon  them  ;  that  so  they  may 
know  every  step  to  be  taken  in  the  meekness 
of  wisdom,  and  the  arm  of  tho  Lord  to  sup- 
port and  protect  them.  The  Lord  will  work 
ibr  his  own  blessed  cause  and  who  can  let  or 
binder  him  ? 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  prospect  of  an  early  termination  of 
the  war  between  Turkey  and  .Servia  and  Montenegro  is 
again  clouded.  At  the  request  of  the  great  Powers 
Turkey  offered  a  short  extension  of  the  armistice,  but 
both  Servia  and  Montenegro  declined  to  accept  it,  pre- 
ferring a  continuance  of  tlie  struggle. 

A  dispatch  from  Balgrade  says  the  English  Consul 
renewed  his  peaceful  representations  and  urgel  the 
Servian  government  to  accept  a  prolongition  of  the 
armistice  for  four  days.  The  government  refused. 
The  Servian  forces  under  Generals  Tchernayeff  and 
Popovich  simultaneously  attacked  the  Turks  and  pur- 
sued them  beyond  Teschitzi.  During  the  engagement 
fire  from  the  Servian  artillery  ignited  seven  caissons  of 
gunpowder  in  the  Turkish  ammunition  depot.  The 
explosion  caused  fearful  havoc  among  the  Turks.  The 
Servians  lost  about  2000  men  in  this  battle.  The 
assumption  of  the  title  of  king  by  Prince  Milan,  of 
Servia,  is  objected  to  by  both  Russia  and  Austria.  The 
Austrian  Prime  Minister  hasderaande  1  Prince  Milan's 
positive  refusal  of  the  royal  title  which  the  army  and 
people  wish  him  to  take. 

The  Porte  has  sent  relief  to  the  destitute  Bulgarians, 
and  has  also  taken  measures  for  the  rebuilding  of  their 
villages  which  the  Turks  had  destroyed. 

A  Berlin  special  says:  The  Porte  has  given  Baring, 
Secretary  of  the  British  Legation,  a  seat  in  the  mixed 
tribunal  trying  person.")  accuse!  of  participation  in  the 


Bulgarian  atrocities,  with  all  the  rights  accorded  the 
other  judges. 

It  is  stated  that  Queen  Victoria  has  seen  a  change  in 
the  occupancy  of  every  European  throne  since  she  be- 
came sovereign. 

A  Melbourne,  Australia,  dispatch  says,  the  Dan- 
denong,  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney,  foundered  near 
Jervis  Bay  during  a  hurricane  on  the  4th  ult.  Sixty 
of  the  crew  and  passengers  were  drowned.  Jervis  Bay 
is  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  85  miles  south  of 
Sydney. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Reform  Club  in  Manches- 
ter, John  Bright  said  he  thought  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment was  desirable.  It  would  result  in  a  new  policy 
in  regard  to  Turkish  affairs,  and  make  a  solemn  de- 
cision that  the  blood  and  treasures  of  England  should 
never  again  be  wasted  in  behalf  of  the  Ottoman  power. 
Turkey  should  be  left  to  the  fate  which  Providence  had 
decreed  for  her  corruption  and  tyranny. 

The  United  States  steamship  Franklin  having  been 
authorized  by  the  Navy  Department  to  receive  William 
M.  Tweed  as  a  passenger,  the  Spanish  authorities  at 
Vigo  put  the  fugitive  on  board  that  vessel  which  is  now 
on  the  passage  to  New  York. 

It  is  stated  that  Don  Carlos  has  informed  the  French 
government  that  he  would  not  re-enter  Spain  at  the 
cost  of  another  civil  war,  and  will  quit  Paris  for  Bel- 
gium or  Switzerland  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  Colorado  or  potato  bettle  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Sweden  and  commenced  its  usual  ravages.  The 
insect  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  United 
States  in  cargoes  of  grain. 

A  sanguinary  battle  occurred  on  the  31st  of  Eighth 
month,  in  New  Granada,  between  the  government 
forces  and  those  of  the  revolutionary  or  conservative 
party.  After  a  fierce  contest  the  latter  were  completely 
routed  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  killed  and  a 
still  larger  number  wounded. 

According  to  recent  enumerations  the  population  of 
Peru  is  now  2,720,735,  that  of  Norway  1,815,000,  and 
Sweden  4,383,291. 

The  island  of  Porto  Rico  was  visited  on  the  13th  ult. 
by  a  very  violent  hurricane  which  caused  great  damage 
both  at  sea  and  on  the  land.  Numerous  vessels  were 
wrecked  and  many  lives  lost. 

London,  10th  mo.  2d. — Consols  95  11-16.  U.  S.  sixes, 
1867,  108|. 

Liverpool. — Middling  uplands  cotton,  5  15-16ci.  Or- 
leans, 6  jd. 

United  States.— The  International  Exhibition  was 
visited  during  the  week  ending  9th  mo.  30th,  by  678,- 
893  persons  who  paid  for  admission.  The  receipts  at 
the  gates  from  the  opening  up  to  9th  mo.  29th,  had 
amounted  to  $2,1.58,945. 

There  were  316  interments  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
week  ending  9th  mo.  23d,  and  281  for  that  ending  the 
30th  ult. 

The  decrease  in  the  national  debt  between  3d  mo.  1st, 
1869,  and  9th  mo.  1st,  1876,  a  period  of  six  and  a  half 
years,  has  been  $430,281,318.  The  decrease  in  the  an- 
nual interest  has  been  $31,253,548. 

The  yellow  fever  which  for  some  weeks  past  has  been 
so  fatal  in  Savannah,  Geo.,  has  appeared  in  other 
southern  towns  also.  Brunswick,  Geo.,  about  80  miles 
from  Savannah,  has  been  desolated  by  the  pestilence. 

The  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Sioux  Indians 
have  obtained  the  assent  of  those  residing  near  the 
Spotted  Tail  agency,  to  the  agreement  recently  made 
by  them  with  those  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency.  The 
Indians  gave  their  consent  very  reluctantly,  and  com- 
plained of  the  broken  promises  of  the  government  and 
the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treated. 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  has  paid  out  between 
nineteen  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  silver  coin 
for  the  redemption  of  fractional  currency,  &o. 

The  total  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  International 
Exhibition  is  30,864.  Of  these  3822  are  Spanish,  2580 
British,  2462  Portuguese,  1632  Turkish,  1-597  French, 
1089'' Germans,  1144  Italians,  and  1397  Argentine  Re- 
public. Beside  these  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  Mexico  and 
many  other  countries  send  collections.  Eight  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  exhibitors  belong 
to  the  United  States,  and  22,689  are  foreigners.  On 
the  28th  ult.  the  exhibition  was  visited  by  no  Iws  than 
251,332  persons  who  paid  for  admi.ssion,  baside  5837  at 
the  cattle  show. 

The  U.  States  Signal  Office  at  Philadelphia  reports  a 
rainfall  of  8.77  inches  during  the  Ninth  month.  The 
highest  temperature  of  the  month  was  88  deg.,  and  the 
lowest  46  deg. 

There  were  459  deaths  in  New  York  city  last  week. 
The  sub-marine  operations  upon  the  rocks  at  Hell  Gate, 
New  York,  are  reported  successful.  Soundings  were 
taken  on  the  30tli  ult.  in  ninety  places  and  beyond  the 


distance  of  150  feet  from  the  shore  a  depth  of  26  fee 
and  upwards  was  found. 

The  total  number  of  interments  at  Sivannah  on  th 
30th  ult.  and  1st  iiist.  was  51,  of  which  34  were  fror 
yellow  fever.  On  the  2d  inst.  there  were  42  interment 
of  which  28  were  from  the  fever. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  national  debt  shows 
reduction  of  $2,915,365  during  the  Ninth  month.  Th 
cash  in  the  Treasury  consisted  of  $64,091,124  in  coit 
and  $12,524,945  currency. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotation 
on  the  2nd  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  IK 
Superfine  flour,  $4.70  a  $5.05;  State  extra,  $5.20 
$5.50;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $8.50.  Amber  winter  whea 
$1.25;  No.  2  Milwaukie  spring,  «1.24  ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.01 
No.  2  Chicago,  old,  $1.12.  Yellow  and  mixed  con 
58i  cts.  Canada  barley,  $1.19  a  $1.20;  State,  95  cts. 
$1.00.  Oats,  38  a  45  cts.  PhiladelphM.— Cotton,  11 
a  11|  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $3.25  a  ji4.00 ;  family  flou 
$6  a  $6.50  ;  finer  brands,  $7  a  *8.50.  Red  wheat,  $1.1 
a  $1.22 ;  amber,  S1.23  a  $1.25 ;  white,  $1.28  a  $1.3: 
Rye,  78  cts.  Mixed  corn,  57  a  58  cts. ;  yellow  59  a  6 
cts.  Oats,  36  a  50  cts.  Clover-seed,  IO2-  a  11  cts.  pt 
lb.  New  York  fancy  cheese,  12  a  13  cts.  About  580 
beef  cattle  sold  at  5|  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra,  a  fe 
choice  at  6^  cts. ;  5  a  5j  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  3  a  4 
cts.  for  common.  Sheep,  5  a  5J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Ri 
ceipts  13,000  head.  Hogs,  $8.75  a  #9.25  per  100  11 
net.  Receipts  5000  head.  Baltimore. — No.  2  wester 
red  wheat,  $1.23  a  $1.25 ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.18  a  $1.20 
Maryland  amber,  $1.30  a  $1.32.  Yellow  corn,  56  a  5 
cts.  Oats,  40  a  45  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  whea 
$1.07^  ;  No.  3  do.,  91  cts.  a  $1.  No.  2  corn,  44f  cti 
No.  2  oats,  33J  cts.    Barley,  83J  cts.    Lard,  10^  cts. 


EECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Lydia  T.  King,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  50,  an 
for  Joseph  E.  Mickle,  $2,  vol.  50  ;  from  William  Wei 
ster.  Pa.,  per  Joseph  W.  Jones,  $2.10,  to  No.  11,  vo 
51;  from  Hannah  Roberts,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  frot 
Pemberton  Moore,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.50;  for  Mary  E 
Hambleton,  lo.,  and  Amy  C.  Hoopes,  Edward  H.  Hal 
and  .Jane  Gibbons,  Pa.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  50  ;  from  Isaa 
Huestis,  Agent,  O.,  $2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  Lewis  W 
Bye,  Fleming  Crew,  Amy  John,  Burwell  Peeble 
Henry  Crew,  Ann  Smith  and  Jesse  Hiatt,  ■$2.10  each 
vol.  50  ;  from  John  Boadle,  NT.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  fron 
Abel  J.  Hopkins,  D.-l.,  $2.10,  vol.  .50;  from  Elizabet  U 
R.  Bedell,  lo.,  $2.10  vol.  50  ;  from  Jacob  Rseder,  lo 
$2.10,  vol.  50,  and  for  R.  B.  Cox,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  froi 
Henry  Wood,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Anna  Mae; 
O.,  per  Stacy  Cook,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Jaraes^I 
Cooper,  Pa.,  per  S.  A.  Cooper,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  froi 
Joseph  W.  Ltppincott,  City,  *2,  vol.  50 ;  for  Horac 
Saunders,  Kansas,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Isaac  Graf 
Fkfd.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  for  Richard  Chambers,  City,  an 
Richard  M.  Chambers,  Pa.,  $2  each,  and  George  I 
Chambers,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  George  Buzb' 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Benjamin  Ellyson.To.,  ^2.li 
vol.50;  from  Owen  Evan.«,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50  ;  from  Joh 
P\)rsythe,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Henry  W.  Rjberti 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  .50;  from  Thomas  C.  Hogue,  Pa 
$2.10,  vol.  50;  from  Ephraim  Tomlinson,  N.  J.,  $2.im4 
vol.  50;  from  Richard  W.  Hutton,  Pa.,  per  Benjarai 
W.  Passinore,  $2,  vol.  50;  from  Samuel  Wooltnan,  Del 
$2.10,  vol.  50,  and  from  Barzillai  French,  O.,  5 
vol.  50. 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  HAVERFORD  COIf 
LEGE. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Corporation  < 
Haverford  College  will  be  held  at  the  Committee  Root 
of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  SecoDt 
day,  Tenth  month  9th,  1876,  at  3  o'clock  P.  m. 

Edward  Bettle,  Jr.,  Secretary, 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  opens  0 
Seconil-day,  10th  mo.  30th.  Parents  and  others  intent 
iiig  to  send  pupils  will  please  make  application 
Benjamin  W.  Passmore,  Sup't.  (Address  Street  Boo 
P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allbi 
TreoAurer,  No.  304  Aixh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


mi 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Wai-d,)  Philadelphia 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  WoRTi 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  1 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boani 
Managers. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,' PRINTER,  ^ 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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PKIIiADEIiPHIA. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Mission  of  George  Bogle  to  Tibet. 
Tibet  is  a  countiy  so  inaccessible  to  Euro- 
»eans  from  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Chinese 
o  whom  it  is  subject,  as  well  as  from  its 
ocality  on  the  most  elevated  plateau  on  the 
arface  of  the  earth  ;  that  one  naturally  turns 
pith  eager  curiosity  to  every  new  publication 
browing  light  on  its  history  and  the  charac- 
Br  of  its  people.  Tiie  narrative  of  Bogle's 
dventures  is  now  first  given  to  the  world, 
hoagh  the  mission  itself  dates  more  than  a 
entury  back. 

Commercial  intercourse  between  Bengal 
nd  Tibet  had  existed  for  many  generations  ; 
nd  was  dependent  on  the  friendliness  of  the 
ribes  inhabiting  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
limalaya  mountains ;  which  lie  between  the 
lains  of  Bengal  and  the  high  lands  situate 
etween  the  different  ranges  of  the  moun- 
ains.  This  intercourse  was  greatly  inter- 
apted  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  by 
he  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Gorkhas,  a 
t varlike  tribe  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
'  alleys  and  mountain  passes  of  Nepal,  by 
•  hich  much  of  the  traffic  had  been  carried  on. 
Varren  Hastings,  who  was  then  Governor 
reneral  of  the  possessions  of  the  East  India 
-ompany,  was  a  statesman  of  great  ability, 
hough  somewhat  unscrupulous  in  his  pro- 
eedings.  He  saw  the  importance  of  culti- 
'ating  the  trade  with  Tibet;  and  with  this 
bject  selected  George  Bogle,  a  young  Scoteh- 
aan,  and  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  that  coun- 

The  materials  for  the  present  narrative 
-?ere  principally  found  in  the  journals,  memo- 
anda  and  correspondence  of  G.  Bogle,  which 
ave  been  carefully  preserved  by  his  family 
a  Scotland,  and  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
he  editor,  Clements  R.  Markham. 
j  In  1772  the  people  of  Bhutan  had  made 
rarlike  incun-iions  into  the  plains,  but  were 
riven  back  by  the  English  troops  which  fol- 
jwed  them  into  their  own  mountains,  and  so 

Ilarmed  the  Bhutan  Government,  that  they 
equested  the  intercession  of  Teshu  Lama,  of 
Mbet,  who  claimed  supremacy  over  them, 
le,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  Warren  Hast- 
'igs,  who  graciously  acceded  to  his  request, 
'he  letter  which  was  received  in  the  Third 
lonth  of  1774,  is  here  inserted,  as  an  interest- 
ng  specimen  of  Eastern  correspondence,  and 
s  furnishing  evidence  of  the  mild  and  amiable 
haracter  of  the  Teshu  Lama. 


"  The  affairs  of  this  quarter  in  every  respect 
flourish.  I  am  night  and  day  employed  in 
prayers  for  the  increase  of  your  happiness 
and  prosperity.  Having  been  informed  by 
travellers  from  your  quarter  of  your  exalted 
fame  and  reputation,  ray  heart,  like  the  blos- 
som of  spring,  abounds  with  gaiety,  gladness, 
and  joy ;  praise  that  the  star  of  your  fortune 
is  in  its  ascension  ;  praise  that  happiness  and 
ease  are  the  surrounding  attendants  of  myself 
and  family.  Neither  to  molest  nor  persecute 
is  my  aim  ;  it  is  even  the  characteristic  of  my 
sect  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  necessary  re 
freshment  of  sleep,  should  an  injury  be  done 
to  a  single  individual.  But  in  justice  and 
humanity  I  am  informed  you  far  surpass  us. 
May  you  ever  adorn  the  seat  of  justice  and 
power,  that  mankind  may,  under  the  shadow 
of  your  bosom,  enjoy  the  blessings  of  happi- 
ness and  ease.  By  your  favor,  I  am  the  Rajah 
and  Lama  of  this  country,  and  rule  over  num- 
bers of  subjects,  a  particular  with  which  you 
have  no  doubt  been  made  acquainted  by 
travellers  from  these  parts.  I  have  been  re- 
peatedly informed  that  you  have  been  engaged 
in  hostilitiesagainsttheDeb  Judhur,  to  which, 
it  is  said,  the  Deb's  own  criminal  conduct,  in 
committing  ravages  and  other  outrages  on 
your  frontiers,  has  given  rise.  As  he  is  of  a 
rude  and  ignorant  race  (past  timi  s  are  not 
destitute  of  instances  of  the  like  misconduct, 
which  his  own  avarice  tempted  him  to  com- 
mit), it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  has  now  re- 
newed those  instances;  and  the  ravages  and 
plunder  which  he  may  have  committed  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Bengal  and  Bahar  provinces 
have  given  you  pi'ovocation  to  send  your  vin- 
dictive army  against  him.  However,  his  party 
has  bt  en  defeated,  many  of  his  people  have 
been  killed,  three  forts  have  been  taken  from 
him,  and  he  has  met  with  the  punishment  he 
deserved ;  and  it  is  as  evident  as  the  sun  your 
army  has  been  victorious,  and  that,  if  you  had 
been  desirous  of  it,  you  might,  in  the  space 
of  two  days,  have  entirely  extirpated  him,  for 
he  had  not  power  to  resist  your  efforts.  But 
I  now  take  upon  me  to  be  his  mediator,  and 
to  repi'esent  to  you  that,  as  the  said  Deb  Rajah 
is  dependent  upon  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  rules 
in  this  country  with  unlimited  sway  (but  on 
account  of  his  being  in  his  minority,  the 
charge  of  the  government  and  administration 
for  the  present  is  committed  to  me),  should 
you  persist  in  offering  further  molestation  to 
the  Deb's  country,  it  will  irri  tate  both  the  Lama 
and  all  his  subjects  against  you.  Therefore, 
from  a  regard  to  our  religion  and  customs,  I 
request  you  will  cease  all  hostilities  against 
him,  and  in  doing  this  you  will  confer  the 
greatest  favor  and  friendship  upon  me.  I 
have  reprimanded  the  Deb  for  his  past  con- 
duct, and  I  have  admonished  him  to  desist 
from  his  evil  practices  in  future,  and  to  be  sub- 
missive to  you  in  all  matters.  I  am  persuaded 
that  he  will  conform  to  the  advice  which  I 
have  given  him,  and  it  will  be  necessary  that 
you  treat  him  with  compassion  and  clemency. 


As  to  my  part,  I  am  but  a  Fakir,  and  it  is  the 
custom  of  my  sect,  with  the  rosary  in  our 
hands,  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  ;  and  I  do  now,  with 
my  head  uncovered,  entreat  that  you  may 
cease  all  hostilities  against  the  Deb  in  future. 
It  would  be  needless  to  add  to  the  length  of 
this  letter,  as  the  bearer  of  it,  who  is  a  Gosain, 
will  represent  to  you  all  particulars,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  you  will  comply  therewith.  In 
this  country  worship  of  the  Almighty  is  the 
profession  of  all.  We  poor  creatures  ai'e  in 
nothing  equal  to  you.  Having  a  few  things 
in  hand,  I  send  them  to  you  by  way  of  re- 
m\^mbrance,  and  hope  for  your  acceptance  of 
them." 

The  people  of  Tibet  are  disciples  of  Buddha. 
This  religion  inculcates  peace  and  good  will 
to  man,  and  to  all  the  animated  creation.  It  be- 
came firmly  established  in  Tibet  in  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  peculiar 
phase  of  it  which  the  Tibetans  adopted,  taught 
that  certain  intelligences  had  been  created, 
who  continued  to  remain  in  existence  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  by  passing  through  a  suc- 
cession of  human  beings  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  two 
distinguished  reformers  arose  among  them, 
who  were  believed  to  be  incarnations  of  these 
beings.  On  the  death  of  these,  successors 
were  found  in  infants  possessing  certain  marks 
which  are  believed  to  indicate  their  divinity. 
There  are  thus  two  concurrent  Lamas ;  one 
resides  at  Lha^a,  the  capital  of  the  country, 
and  is  regarded  as  both  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ruler  of  the  nation  ;  possessing  power 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  medieval  Popes; 
the  other  resides  at  Teshu  Lumbo.  The  in- 
ferior Lamas — corresponding  to  the  priests, 
monks  and  nuns  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy — 
are  very  numerous,  more  than  10,000  monks 
being  congregated  in  one  monastery  alone. 

Their  religious  services  consist  of  recitations 
and  chanting  of  moral  precepts  and  rules  of 
discipline  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments. 
Incense  is  burnt  during  the  services,  and  there 
are  offerings  of  fruits  and  grain  to  Buddha 
and  his  incarnations.  Mystical  sentences  and 
titles  of  Buddha  are  also  recited.  The  bell  is 
used  during  the  performance  of  service  ;  and 
prayer-wheels, — metal  cylinders,  containing 
printed  prayers  in  rolls,  with  the  axles  pro- 
longed to  form  handles — are  in  constant  use, 
not  only  during  the  service,  but  on  every 
occasion,  being  fixed  in  rows  on  the  walls  of 
temples,  near  villages,  and  in  streams  to  be 
turned  by  water.  The  prayer-wheels  have 
been  in  use  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  Tibetans  possess  a  vast  literature.  For 
many  centuries  they  have  known  the  art  of 
printing,  by  means  of  engraved  stereotyped 
wooden  blocks.  Their  paper  is  made  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  Daphne  cannabina,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  toughness,  as  well  as 
smoothness.  Each  monastery  possesses  a 
library  of  their  religious  works. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Warren  Hastings,  in  iiis  reply  to  the  letter 
received  from  the  Teshu  Lama,  ]iro])OSC(l  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between  their 
respective  States  ;  and  it  was  to  promote  this 
object  that  he  sent  David  Bogle  on  his  mis- 
sion. 

He  reached  Bahar,  the  2^^.  E.  boundary  of 
Bengal  about  the  last  of  the  Fifih  month,  and 
entered  the  mountainous  countrj^  of  Bhutan, 
through  which  his  route  lay.  The  following 
extracts  are  taken  from  his  journal  : 

"  On  the  9th  of  June  I  entered  the  hills,  and 
being  now  out  of  Bengal  and  beyond  the  Com- 
pany's jurisdiction,  1  was  furnished  with  a 
passport  from  Deb  Rajah,  who  is  the  chief  of 
the  country.  The  following  part  of  the  jour- 
ney was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  former. 

"  The  only  way  of  transporting  goods  in 
this  hilly  country  is  by  coolies.  The  roads 
are  too  narrow,  steep  and  rugged  for  any 
other  conveyance,  and  the  rivers  too  stonj- 
and  rapid  for  boats.  There  is  no  particular 
class  of  people  who  follow  this  profession. 
The  carriers  are  pressed  from  among  the  in- 
habitants, receive  an  allowance  for  victuals 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  person  on  whose  service 
they  are  emploj-ed,  and  are  relieved  by  others 
procured  in  the  same  manner  at  the  next  vil- 
lage by  order  of  the  headman,  without  which 
not  a  coolie  is  to  be  had.  This  is  a  service  so 
well  established  that  the  people  submit  to  it 
without  murmuring.  Neither  sex,  nor  youth, 
nor  age  exempt  them  from  it.  The  burden 
is  fastened  under  the  arras  upon  their  backs, 
with  a  short  stick  to  support  it  while  they 
rest  themselves.  Naturally  strong,  and  ac- 
customed to  this  kind  of  labor,  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  loads  they  will  carry.  A  girl  of 
eighteen  travelled  one  day  15  or  18  miles, 
with  a  burden  of  70  or  75  pounds  weight. 
We  could  hardly  do  it  without  any  weight  at 
all. 

"  We  were  provided  with  two  tangun  ponies 
of  a  mean  appearance,  and  w^ere  prejudiced 
against  them  unjustly.  On  better  acquaint- 
ance they  turned  out  patient,  sure  footed,  and 
could  climb  the  monument.  Many  a  time 
afterwards,  when  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
I  was  mounted  on  a  skittish  young  horse,  with 
a  man  holding  him  by  the  head  and  another 
steering  him  by  the  tail,  have  1  thought  of 
them.  We  had  to  cross  the  mountain  Picha- 
konuni,  which  hangs  over  Buxa-Duar;  the 
way  a  narrow  path,  extremely  steep,  which 
went  winding  round  the  side  of  it;  the  upper 
part  paved  with  stones  of  bastard  marble,  put 
together  like  ill-formed  steps.  Midday,  cold 
and  chilly ;  very  high  pi-ecipices,  but  notfright- 
fiil,  because  covered  with  trees.  Indulged  in 
the  pleasure  of  tumblitig  down  stones. 

"The  roiid  led  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  before  we  crossed  it  I  turned 
to  take  another  look  at  Bengal.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  any  change  of  countr}'  more 
abrupt,  or  any  contrast  more  striking.  To 
the  southward  the  atmosphere  was  clear. 
The  eye  stretched  over  a  vast  tract  of  land, 
and  the  view  was  bounded  only  by  the  (iircu- 
lar  horizon.  This  part  of  the  view,  however, 
is  striking  only  because  it  is  extensive.  Ti)ere 
are  no  hills,  spires,  or  other  objects  to  distin- 
tinguish  it.  The  country — one  continued 
flat — is  marked  oidy  by  its  being  cleared  or 
woody,  by  the  course  of  the  rivers,  or  by 
some  smoking  villages.  Whether  it  be  that 
I  am  ])artial  to  hill.s  or  not,  I  beheld  the  op- 
posite part  of  the  prospect  with  much  greater 
pleasure.    The  rapid  descent,  the  deep  glens, 


the  hills  covered  wilh  trees  the  most  lofty  and 
luxuriant,  the  town  of  Buxa-Dnar  immediately 
below  at  a  great  distance,  and  behind  noth- 
ing but  mountains  with  their  tops  hid  in  the 
clouds." 

"  They  shelter  Bengal  from  the  northerly 
winds  which  blow  over  Tartary,  all  the  way 
from  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  give  them  mode- 
rate winters  ;  and  they  serve  to  keep  off  the 
hot  southerly  monsoon  from  the  Bhulanese, 
and  preserve  them  cool  when  the  sun  is  within 
six  degrees  of  them.  The  climate  accordingly 
changes  in  the  most  rapid  manner,  and  Muri- 
jong,  which  is  not  above  two  days'  journey 
from  the  entrance  into  the  hills,  produces 
apricots,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  mulberries, 
and  even  oaks. 

"  At  the  place  where  the  road  crosses  the 
mountain,  standards  or  banners  are  set  up, 
of  white  cloth,  with  sentences  written  upon 
them.  They  denote  something  religious,  and 
are  common  at  the  tops  of  hills." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  "  Pioty  Promoted."  . 

John  Thorp. 

John  Thorp  was  born  at  Wilmslow,  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  on  the  5th  of  the  Eleventh 
month,  1742.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Jonathan  Thorp,  a  farmer,  who  left  but  little 
property.  His  father  dying  before  he  was 
born,  the  charge  of  his  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation, with  that  of  several  other  children, 
devolved  upon  his  mother,  whose  maternal 
care  and  affectionate  solicitude  under  the  try- 
ing circumstances  in  which  she  was  thus 
placed,  he  frequently  mentioned  with  feelings 
of  filial  gratitude.  His  parents  w.re  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  in  profession 
with  which  he  was  educated.  He  was,  from 
very  early  life,  sensible  of  the  workings  of  the 
evil  of  his  own  heart,  and  also  of  the  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  principle  of  light  and 
grace,  which  showed  him  the  evil.  He  felt 
that  this  world  is  not  the  place  of  rest  for  man, 
but  that  it  is  designed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  as 
a  preparation  for  a  state  of  uninterrupted  hap 
piness;  and  that  this  great  work  can  only  be 
effected  by  taking  up  the  cross  to  all  the  cor- 
rupt desires  and  passions  of  our  fallen  nature. 

Under  these  religious  impressions,  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  required  of  him  to  decline  the 
practice  of  singing,  in  which  he  had  taken 
great  pleasure;  he  had  been  a  noted  singer  in 
that  called  the  parish  church  of  his  own  vil- 
lage. He  continued  some  time  longer  to  at- 
tend that  place  of  worship;  but  being  con- 
vinced that  as  God  is  a  spirit,  they  who  wor- 
ship Him  must  worshijj  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  practised 
there  did  not  furnish  that  edification  and  com- 
fort which  his  soul  longed  for.  His  regard 
however,  for,  and  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  ten- 
derly affectionate  mother,  made  the  thoughts 
of  separating  from  her  in  the  solemn  and  im- 
portant duty  of  public  worship,  very  trying 
to  him;  though  at  times,  when  present  with 
her,  he  was  so  much  distressed,  and  felt  such 
strong  convictions  that  he  was  not  in  his  pro- 
per place,  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  his 
knees  have  been  read}^  to  smite  together. 

In  a  lively  remembrance  of  this  season  of 
early  and  divine  visitation  to  his  soul,  he  re- 
marked a  few  days  before  his  decease,  that  he 
had  never  since,  for  a  moment  had  to  doubt 
the  certainty  of  those  convictions  which  were 
thus  at  a  very  early  age,  so  remarkably  and 
indelibly  stamped  on  his  mind ;  and  that 


shortly  afterwards  he  attended  a  meeting  ( 
P'riends  at  Morlcy,  a  village  about  two  milt 
distant  from  liis  native  place,  where  he  foun  ; 
publicly  i)rofes*ed  and  advocated,  as  the  priii.  I 
ciples  of  a  religious  community,  doctrine  « 
const)nant  with  the  convictions  which  ha 
operated  so  powei  fully  on  his  mind.  H(i 
added,  at  the  time  when  he  made  these  obsei! 
vations,  that  if  he  were  only  preserved  in  th^ 
way  of  his  duty  to  the  end,  he  should  havl 
cause  to  rejoice  that  his  lot  had  been  cas 
amongst  them. 

Continuing  to  attend  the  meetings  c 
Kriends,  he  was,  when  at  the  age  of  twenty 
admitted  a  member  of  our  religious  Society 
Soon  after  he  removed  to  London,  where  h 
resided  about  four  ycar^ ;  and  in  1767  he  set 
tied  at  Manchester,  was  married  not  lonj 
aftey,  and  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  town  th' 
remainder  of  his  life. 

During  his  residence  in  the  metropolis  hf 
lived  much  retired.  A  relation  who  accomjl 
panied  him  from  the  country,  and  with  whoD 
he  had  joint  lodgings,  and  his  eldest  brotheij 
an  officer  in  the  army,  a  man  of  talents  an( 
general  knowledge,  formed,  for  some  time 
nearly  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance.  WitH 
these  com^^anions  who  were  his  superiors  ii 
information  and  learning,  heat  times  delight 
ed  to  converse  ;  but  through  divine  help,  hi 
inflexibly  resisted  all  their  persuasions  am 
entreaties  to  deviate,  in  any  one  instance 
from  that  steady  and  uniform  religious  prac 
tice  of  life  and  manners  which  he  believed  i 
to  be  his  duty  to  adopt.  He  occasionally  ac 
companied  them  in  an  evening  walk  ;  but  i 
they  gave  way  to  any  levity  of  conduct,  O! 
turned  aside  into  any  tavern  or  place  of  diver 
sion,  he  immediately  left  them  and  returnee 
to  his  lodgings. 

This  decision  of  character  appears  to  hav( 
been  blessed.  May  it  encourage  others  wh< 
are  exposed  to  similar  temptations,  to  adop 
and  persevere  in  the  same  holy  resolution 
Young  men  who  are  thus  circumstanced,  hav( 
a  claim  on  the  kind  notice  of  their  friends 
but  if  they  do  not  always  receive  this  atten 
tion,  let  them  remember  that  if,  wnth  fervencj 
and  humility  of  heart,  they  look  unto  theii 
gracious  Redeemer,  he  will  guard  them  froa 
all  that  is  evil. 

For  some  years  after  his  admission  into  oui 
Society,  John  Thorp  had  to  pass  througl 
much  spiritual  conflict;  continuing  to  fine 
that  there  were  in  his  heart  propensities  op 
posed  to  that  state  of  humble  resignatioi 
which,  by  the  divine  light,  had  been  so  clearlj 
shown  to  him  as  necessary  to  be  attained 
but  through  the  effectual  operation  of  th< 
grace  of  Cxod,  he  was  enabled  to  persevere  it 
taking  up  his  cross  and  prepared  for  servic< 
in  the  church  of  Christ. 

He  first  appeai'ed  as  a  minister  about  th< 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  rever 
eutly  concerned  to  wait  before  the  Lord,  ir 
the  exerci  e  of  the  gift  entrusted  to  him  ;  hii 
powers  of  expression  were  strong  and  persua 
sive ;  and  these  being  sanctified  by  divitM 
grace,  he  was  qualified  aftoctionately  to  en 
treat  others  to  come  to  that  Fountain  oi 
mercy,  by  which  he  had  been  often  refreshec 
and  strengthened.  But  the  most  promineni 
and  frequent  subject  of  his  gospel  labors  was, 
closely  recommending  to  all  an  earnest,  seri 
ous,  and  impartial  examination  into  the  state 
of  their  own  hearts,  in  order  to  see  how  thcii  1 
accounts  stood  with  God ;  and  setting  forti  | 
how  great  and  irreparable  would  be  the  loss  J 
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'to  those  who  unwisely  neglect  the  opportunity 
I  afforded,  of  embracing  the  all  sufficient  means 
I  appointed  fur  their  redemption. 
'  Being  early  convinced  of  the  danger  of 
seeking  for  the  treasures  of  this  world,  he 
was  content  to  remain  in  a  comparatively  low 
station.  That  he  might  not  be  unnecessarily 
encumbered  with  the  cares  of  trade,  and  that 
'he  might  be  more  at  liberty  for  the  service  of 
his  DivineMaster,  he  steadily  declined,  though 
with  an  increasing  family,  the  offers  that 
were  made  to  him  to  enter  more  extensively 
into  business,  and  the  repeated  and  earnest 
solicitations  of  bis  friends  that  he  would  ac- 
cept them.  But  he  was  favored  to  experience 
the  fulfilment  of  the  heavenly  promise  that  to 
those  who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  all  things  necessary  shall 
be  added. 

He  was  much  beloved  ;  and  among  his  more 
intimate  friends,  bis  natural  cheerfulness,  tem- 
pered with  Christian  gravity,  and  his  deep 
.experience  and  sound  judgment  in  Divine 
things,  rendered  him  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive companion. 

He  spent  much  time  in  retirement;  and  it 
was  his  practice,  during  a  great  part  of  his 
ire,  to  take  a  walk,  mostly  alone,  in  the  fore- 
oart  of  the  day,  generally  into  the  fields. 
These  walks,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  often 
oroved  seasons  of  religious  exercise  and  de- 
rotion  ;  and  some,  who  have  casually  met  him, 
iiive  been  struck  with  the  solemnity  of  his 
■ountenance.  His  reading  had  been  extcn- 
-ive  and  various;  but  the  writings  which  be 
perused  mo^t  fi'equently,  next  to  the  Holy 
Sc^ipture^,  were  those  which  recommende  l 
'eligion  as  an  individual,  experimental  work  ; 
jonsisting  in  faith  and  obedience,  not  in  specu- 
ative  knowledge,  or  in  a  mere  profession, 
i'et,  notwithstanding  the  satisfaction  this 
eading  afforded  him,  he  often  remarked  how 
itUe  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  obtained, 
ven  from  the  best  of  books,  will  avail  those 
.vbo  neglect  a  reverent  attention  to  the  divine 
aw  written  in  their  own  hearts. 

In  the  summer  of  180tj,  he  wholly  declined 
lis  business,  which  had  been  that  of  a  tailor, 
laving  througli  a  blessing  on  his  honest  in- 
lustry,  acquired  a  sufficiency  for  his  future 
upport.  In  the  course  of  that  year  he  was 
leprived  by  death  of  his  second  wife,  who 
lad,  for  thirty-one  years,  been  his  faithful 
ind  affectionate  companion. 

Having  through  life,  whilst  encompassed 
viih  human  infirmities,  kept  his  eye  steadily 
m  the  Captain  of  his  salvation,  he  was  re- 
narkably  favored,  at  times,  as  he  approached 
he  confines  of  mortality,  to  look,  in  faith,  to 
hat  state  of  undisturbed  happiness  which  is 
leyond  the  grave,  as  the  subjoined  extracts, 
rora  letters  to  his  long  loved  and  intimato 
riend,  Richard  Reynolds,  exhibit. 

1805.  Tenth  mo.  22d. — "  At  seasons,  I  feel 
,  degree  of  consolation  and  Divine  peace,  that 
annot  be  expressed  in  words,  which  I  would 
lOt  exchange  for  a  thousand  times  the  trea 
ures  of  both  the  Indies;  in  comparison  of 
vhich  I  should  esteem,  I  do  esteem,  crowns 
.nd  sceptres  as  dung  and  dross.  And  at  the 
nuch  more  frequent  seasons,  when  heavenly 
;ood  is  least  sensibly  felt  (I  hope  I  write  it 
vith  humble  heartfelt  gratitude)  my  faith  and 
lOpe,  and  confidence  are  so  firmly  anchored 
n  the  everlasting  rock,  Christ  Jesus,  that 
ivhen  the  rains  descend,  and  the  winds  and  the 
I  terms  beat,  I  am  not  greatly  moved.  I  know 
lim  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  he 


will  in  mercy,  keep  all  those  who  have  com 
mitted  themselves  to  Him." 

1813.  Sixth  month  10th.— "  With  regard 
to  myself,  I  am  not  destitute  of  hope;  for 
though  many  have  been  better  stewards  of 
the  manifold  grace  of  God  than  I  have  been, 
I  am  not  conscious,  at  any  time,  in  my  reli- 
gious labors,  of  having  done  the  work  of  the 
Lord  deceitfully.  Yet  I  might  have  been  more 
diligent;  1  might  have  watched  more  fre- 
quently at  Wisdom's  gate;  I  might  have  been 
more  devoted,  and  like  the  holy  prophet,  more 
ready  to  say,  '  Here  am  I,  send  me.'  But  I 
trust  in  divine  mercj^,  knowing  '  in  whom  I 
have  believed ;'  and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is 
able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  Him  against  that  day." 

1814.  First  mo.  28th.— "  With  regard  to 
myself,  I  am  moving  on  in  my  Christian  pil- 
grimage in  a  low  way;  yet  not  destitute  of 
hope,  that  the  dispensations  I  have  or  may 
have  to  pass  through,  may  be  graciously  in- 
tended for  my  further  refinement,  of  which  I 
have  great  need  ;  so  that  in  the  solemn  close, 
I  may  be  numbered  amongst  all  those,  '  who, 
through  faith  and  patience,  inherit  the  prom- 
ises.' But  if  I  should  be  thus  happy  to  find 
acceptance  with  God,  in  the  awful  day  of  de- 
cision, I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  effect  of  his 
unfailing  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus;  for  I  have 
no  claim  from  merits,  to  rewards." 

He  enjoyed  an  excellent  constitution,  and 
mostly  uninterrupted  health,  until  the  autumn 
of  1815,  when  he  had  a  slight  attack,  which 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  paralysis.  This, 
in  some  degree,  impaired  his  powers  of  body 
and  mind  ;  yet  his  understanding  remained 
clear  to  the  last,  and  he  continued  to  attend 
his  own  meeting.  He  was  able  to  walk  about, 
and  call  on  bis  friends;  and  his  mind  was 
often  filled  with  divine  love.  A  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe 
spasmodic  affection,  when  he  manifested  great 
composure  of  mind,  saying,  that  whichever 
way  it  might  terminate  all  would  be  well. 

The  evening  before  his  decease,  he  related 
to  his  family  the  following  circumstance  of 
his  early  life  :  "When  a  boy,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  my  attachment  to  mnsic  and 
singing  was  such,  that  when  walking  alone 
in  the  lanes  and  fields  of  an  evening,  I  fre- 
quently gratified  myself  by  singing  aloud  ; 
and  indulged  therein,  even  after  my  mind 
became  uneasy  with  the  practice,  until,  in  one 
of  my  solitary  evening  walks,  and  when  in  the 
act  of  siilging,  I  heard,  as  it  were,  a  voice  dis- 
tinctly say,  'If  thou  wilt  discontinue  that 
gratification,  thou  shalt  be  made  partaker  of 
a  much  more  perfect  harmonj'.'  "  So  power- 
ful was  the  impres.sion  then  produced,  that, 
he  added,  he  never  afterwards  indulged  in  the 
practice.  In  relating  this  short  anecdote,  he 
was,  towards  the  latter  part  of  it,  consider- 
ably affected,  and  could  not  suppress  his  tears, 
which  appeared  as  the  tears  of  gratitude  to 
God,  at  this  remembrance  of  his  early  merci- 
ful visitation. 

He  conversed  cheerfully  with  his  family 
the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and  said  he 
thought  it  a  great  favor  to  be  removed  with- 
out much  bodily  suffering.  The  following 
day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month,  1817,  while 
sitting  in  his  chair,  ho  closed  his  eyes  and 
quietly  departed. 

A  man  is  not  so  likely  to  deserve  or  win  the 
blessing  of  his  children  by  giving  them  much, 
as  by  teaching  them  how  to  live  on  little. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  great  Submarine  Blast  at  Hallett's  Point  Reef  or 
Hell  Gate,  in  the  East  River,  New  York. 

(Oontinuecl  from  pax.-  60.) 
DISASTER  TO  THE  8HELB0URNE  DRILL. 

This  new  machine  was  35  feet  high,  27  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  weighed  28  tons. 
The  drilling  engine  was  above  water,  the  rock 
being  pierced  by  the  continual  falling  of  a 
heavy  drill-bar.  The  preliminary  trial  of  this 
drill  was  entirely  successful.  When  placed 
on  Frying-Pan,  it  stood  firmly  on  the  rock, 
unmoved  by  the  current,  until  the  necessary 
preparations  were  made  for  putting  it  in  opera- 
tion. But  that  very  day  it  was  run  down  by 
a  brig,  a  tug,  and  a  canal-boat,  and  completely 
demolished.  The  time  of  S.  F.  Shelbourne's 
contract  had  been  twice  extended.  As  the 
final  period  expired  three  days  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  last  drill,  no  application  for 
renewal  was  made.  S.  F.  Shelbourne  had 
labored  faithfully  and  well;  biit  luck  was 
against  him,  his  last  misfortune  leaving  him 
some  twenty  thousand  dollars  out  of  pocket, 
and  the  public  so  much  the  richer  for  the  ex- 
periments he  had  made. 

While  these  unsuccessful  but  not  fruitless 
experiments  were  making,  the  general  in 
charge  became  convinced  that  the  work  could 
be  done  more  economically  if  conducted  di- 
rectly on  behalf  of  the  government. 

The  removal  of  Hallett's  Point  was  the 
Jargest  and  most  pressing  operation  thus  far 
authorized.  This  point  projects  three  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  stream  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  the  Sound  tide  straight  upon  the  Grid- 
iron, over  which  it  breaks  with  destructive 
violence. 

The  only  feasible  plan  of  operation  was  to 
work  from  the  shore  by  sinking  a  shaft,  out 
of  the  way  of  shipping,  and,  after  undermin- 
ing the  reef  with  radiating  headings  connect- 
ed by  concentric  galleries,  and  removing  all 
the  rock  that  could  be  safely  taken  out,  blow 
up  the  roof  and  its  supporting  columns  at  a 
single  explosion,  the  debris  to  be  either  buried 
in  the  excavation  or  removed  by  grappling, 
as  might  be  most  economical. 

This  plan  had  the  advantage  of  being  known 
and  tried.  The  only  risk  was  the  possible 
flooding  of  the  mine  through  fissures  in  the 
roof;  but  even  if  such  an  accident  should  oc- 
cur, and  the  completion  of  the  work  by  dry 
blasting  prevented,  every  foot  of  rock  taken 
out  would  be  so  much  gained  ;  and  what  re- 
mained could  be  removed  without  increased 
difficulty  by  whatever  process  might  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  removal  of  the  channel  rocks. 

The  first  step  was  to  constiuct  between 
high  and  low  water  around  the  mouth  of  the 
proposed  shaft  a  strong  coffer  dam,  310  feet 
in  length,  extending  along  four  sides  of  an 
irregular  pentagon,  the  fifth,  or  shore  line,  of 
which  was  about  liS  feet.  This  dam,  con- 
sisting of  a  double  shield  of  heavy  timbers 
securely  fastened  to  the  rocks  by  bolts  pass- 
ing through  the  structure,  the  space  between 
the  walls  filled  water-tight  with  sand  and  clay, 
was  completed  and  pumped  out,  so  that  opera- 
tions could  be  begun  in  the  interior. 

In  June,  1870,  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  improvement  having  been  exhausted,  the 
work  on  the  shaft  was  suspended.  At  that 
time  484  cubic  yards  of  rock  had  been  taken 
out,  at  a  cost  of  $5.75  per  yard.  In  the  latter 
part  of  July  operations  were  resumed,  and  the 
shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  thirty-three  feet 
below  mean  low  water.    Ten  diverging  tun- 
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nels  were  then  commenced,  and  opened  to 
distances  varying  from  fifty-one  to  one  bun 
dred  and  twenty-six  feet.  As  these  were  suffi 
ciently  advanced  concentric  galleries  were 
excavated.    The  amount  of  rock  taken  out 
during  the  year  was  8,306  cubic  yards;  the 
drilling  being  all  done  by  hand.    In  1871  the 
work  was  pu8hed  on  more  rapidly,  steam 
drills  having  been  introduced.    The  number 
of  feet  of  tunnel  driven  during  the  year  was 
1,653,  and  of  transverse  galleries  653.75.  The 
quantity  of  rock  removed  was  8.293  cubic 
yards.    In  November,  1873,  operations  were 
again  suspended  for  want  of  funds.    At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1874,  work 
having  been  carried  on  for  four  and  a  half 
months  only,  896  linear  feet  of  tunnels  were 
opened,  and  4,648  cubic  feet  of  rock  taken 
out.  The  total  length  of  tunnels  and  galleries 
then  amounted  to  6780  feet.    The  tunnels 
are  intersected  at  short  intervals  by  the  con- 
centric galleries,  leaving  pillars  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  upper  portion  of  the  rock.  Of 
these  there  were  173,  the  shell  or  roof  of  the 
excavation  varying  from  six  to  sixteen  feet 
in  thickness.    The  aggregate  length  of  the 
tunnels  and  galleries,  which  were  finished  in 
June  last,  was  7,425  feet — 4,857  feet  of  tun- 
nels and  2,500  feet  of  galleries.    The  total 
amount  (if  rock  taken  out  was  47,461  cubic 
yards.  The  rock  is  a  tough  hornblende  gneiss, 
and  lies  in  strata  of  various  degrees  of  inclina- 
tion, presenting  intere.--ting  problems.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  topographical  sur- 
veys were  continually  made  to  determine  the 
direction  and  extent  of  the  excavation,  the 
usual  methods  of  triangulation  and  leveling 
being  employed.    A  detailed  survey  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  reef  was  made  in  1871, 
by  William  Preass,  assisted  by  F.  Sylvester. 
More  than  sixteen  thousand  soundings  were 
taken,  each  separately  located,  by  means  of 
instruments,  from  the  shore.    The  reef  is  in 
the  shape  of  an  irregular  semi-ellipse,  the 
major  axis,  which  lies  next  to  the  shore,  being 
770  feet  in  length,  and  the  minor  axis,  pro- 
jecting straight  into  the  channel,  about  three 
hundred  feot.    The  cubic  contents  above  the 
depth  of  twenty-six  feet  at  mean  low  water 
amount  to  51,000  j^ards.  The  explosives  used 
in  tunneling  the  reef  have  been  nitroglycerine 
and  its  compounds,  and  gunpowder,  the  latter 
being  used  onlj^  when  the  rock  was  weak  and 
seam}'.    As  great  care  had  to  be  taken  not  to 
shake  the  structure  overhead  by  too  heavy 
vibrations,  onl}-  one  blast  was  exploded  at  a 
time.    After  the  excavation  was  completed, 
the  work  of  preparing  for  the  blast  was  begun, 
and  the  roof-pillars  were  pierced  with  3,680 
drill-holes  to  receive  the  cartridges  of  rend- 
rock,  vulcan  powder,  and  dynamite.  The 
holes  were  made  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  six  to  ten  feet  apart,  with 
an  average  depth  of  about  nine  feet.  The  size 
of  the  holes,  and  their  direction  and  distances 
apart  were  made  to  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  the  rock  to  be  broken.  Every- 
thing being  ])repared,  the  charging  of  the 
mine  was  hogun.  Cartridgesof  vu'can  powder, 
rendi-ock,  and  dynamite  were  carefully  placed 
in  the  holes,  the  (explosives  being  distributed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  service  required 
to  be  performed.    At  the  moutli  of  each  hole 
was  placed  a  small  explodent  cartridge,  com- 
posed ot  fulminate  of  mercury  and  d^-namite, 
with  wires  to  connect  it  with  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery.   When  all  the  holes  were  loaded,  these! 
wires  were  connected  with  those  running  to' 


the  battery,  standing  near  the  opening  of  the 
shaft,  and  placed  in  position.  Including  the 
leads,  the  connections,  and  the  fuses,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  feet  ot 
wire  were  employed.  Owing  to  delays  on  the 
part  of  the  contractors  in  furnishing  the  ex- 
plosives, the  work  of  charging  the  holes  was 
not  completed  until  Friday  evening.  The 
wires  then  having  been  placed  in  position  and 
the  shaft  cleared  out,  the  large  siphon  con 
necting  with  the  river  was  opened,  and  the 
water  was  let  into  the  excavation,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  filled  in  time  to  allow  the 
blast  to  be  made  at  the  appointed  hour. 

THE  COST  OP  THE  WORK. 

Following  are  the  different  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  Hell  Gate  and  East 
River  improvements : 


1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 


Total, 


85,000 
180.000 
250,000 
225,000 
225,000 


1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 


$225,000 
250,000 
250.000 
250,000 


$1,940,000 


The  total  amount  expended  by  Gen.  Newton 
up  to  Aug.  1,  1876,  was  $1,686,811.45.  The 
estimated  cost  of  completing  the  entire  work 
of  improving  Hell  Gate  and  the  East  Eiver  is 
$5,139,120. 

HOW  IT  AVAS  DONE  AND  THE  RESULTS. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Streid- 
enger  and  his  corps  of  workmen  resumed 
work  on  the  connection  of  the  groups  of  wires 
with  the  batteries.  This  was  soon  completed 
and  the  filling  of  the  battery  cells  with  the 
chemicals  was  at  once  commenced.  The  com 
pound  was  what  Mr.  Chester,  the  electrician 
calls  electropoin,  a  mi.xture  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water;  a  mixture 
which  is  essentially  that  used  in  the  Grenet 
battery.    One  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  were 
distributed  into  the  800  battery  cells,  giving 
just  a  pint  and  a  half  to  each  cell.    By  noon 
the  cells  were  all  filled,  and  Mr.  Streidenger 
proceeded  to  make  a  mo.'tt  careful  and  search 
ing  inspection  of  the  minutest  detail  of  the 
battery.    No  less  than  275,000  feet  of  insu 
lated  copper  wires  were  used  in  connecting, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  3,680  charges  with 
the  batteries.    The  efficacy  of  the  batteries 
to  fire  the  mine  had  been  previously  tested 
by  firing  the  number  of  fuses  necessary  to  ex- 
plode one  group  ;  and  as  each  group  had 
separate  leading  wire  to  the  batteries,  the 
testing  of  one  was  a  test  of  the  aggregate 
groups.    In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Boyle,  the 
mine  overseer,  found  that  the  water  in  the 
shaft  did  not  rise  so  rapidly  as  the  water  in  the 
channel  as  the  hour  of  high  tide  approached, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  have  everj'  gallon  of 
water  in  the  shaft  that  could  be  drawn  in 
He  at  once  set  a  gang  of  men  to  work  clear- 
ing out  the  puddled  clay  from  a  small  hole 
between  the  two  timber  walls  of  the  coffer- 
dam, and,  shortly  afterward,  a  young  Her 
cules  was  wielding  an  axe  on  the  timbers  in 
a  st^'Ie  which  quickl}'  let  in  a  flood  of  water 
sufficient  to  satisfy  even  Mr.  Boyle.  The  mine 
was  full  befoi-e  slack  tide.  A  good  mau}- jokes 
passed  at  the  expend  of  one  of  the  watchmen 
for  carefullj-  opening  the  windows  of  the 
wooden  shed  hanging  over  the  brink  of  the 
shaf(,  which  did  dut^'  for  the  overseer's  office. 
After  the  explosion  that  watchman  had  the 
best  of  the  laugh,  for,  though  the  shed  was 
moved  some  twenty-five  feet  by  the  explosion, 
the  gh.ss  in  the  windows  was  not  broken. 
Soon  after  1  o'clock  the  steamers  carrying 


the  invited  spectators  of  the  explosion  bega 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  first  to  arriv 
was  the  large  steam-tug  Juniata,  bringin 
Mrs.  Newton  and  a  large  party  from  Brooklyi 
who  were  all  transferred  to  the  governmec 
scow  lying  oflF  Waid's  Island.  Then  cam 
the  Fletcher,  chartered  by  the  Society  of  Mir 
ing  Engineers;  the  Seneca  Police-boat,  th 
Henry  Smith,  with  a  large  congregation  c 
officers  from  the  difi'erent  harbor  garrisons 
the  Pleasant  Valley,  which  took  up  her  pos 
tion  as  a  guard-boat  between  Ward's  Islan 
and  Pot  Cove,  on  the  Long  Island  shore;  th 
three  other  guard-boats,  Neversink,  Bliz 
Hancox,  and  Arrowsmith,  which  all  took  u 
their  allotted  stations ;  and  lastly  came  th 
Sylvan  Dell,  Harlem  Sunshine,  and  a  numbe 
of  small  steamers  and  tugs.  Every  vessel  wa 
crowded,  and  the  spectators  naturally  flocke 
to  the  side  of  the  vessels  affording  a  view  ( 
the  flooded  shaft,  though  nothing  but  thefei 
feet  of  the  coffer-dam  and  the  heap  of  roc 
excavated  from  the  mine  outwardly  repn 
sented  the  great  submarine  work.  After  th 
explosion  some  of  the  pilots  took  their  vessel! 
dangerously  near  the  broken  reef,  in  spite  c 
Gen.  Newton's  warnings  to  the  contrary ;  th 
pilot  of  the  Neversink,  especially,  steering  hi 
boat  clean  over  the  point  of  the  reef,  and  8om| 
of  the  vessels  careening  to  an  extent  whic[ 
bid  fair  to  throw  those  who  stood  on  the  slif] 
pery  surface  of  the  permanent  awnings  of  thl 
upper  decks  into  the  water. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Daniel  Wheeler  in  Van  Dieman's  land. 
During  this  time  we  were  present  at  twi 
conferences  with  members  of  the  Wesleya 
connexion  ;  at  the  latter  of  these,  most  if  nc 
all  of  their  preachers  were  collected.  Somi 
time  back  the  Wesleyans  were  very  favorabl 
to  our  friends  J.  B.  and  G.  W.  W.,  and  dif 
posed  to  render  them  every  assistance  in  thei 
power;  supposing  although  they  were  walb 
ing  among  men  under  a  different  name  fro 
themselves,  that  still  in  Christian  doctrin 
they  were  nearly  agreed,  or  that  the  diffei 
ence  was  so  trifling  as  to  be  unimportanll 
But  finding  that  of  late  some  of  their  mem 
hers  have  become  convinced  of  Friends'  prin 
ciples,  a  marked  shyness  has  begun  to  shoM 
itself;  and  several  attempts  have  been  mad 
to  prove  that  the  principles  which  we  profes 
are  not  fully  supported  by  Scripture  authority 
The  perceptible  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
seems,  they  cannot  believe  in,  notwithstand 
ing  they  profess  to  be  continually  under  it 
influence  in  all  their  religious  pi-oeeedingsl 
we  cannot  therefore  wonder,  that  our  modf 
of  worship  and  silent  waiting  upon  Almightr 
God,  are  disapproved  of  and  incoraprehensibl  j 
to  them.  These  conferences  have  served  t( 
show  that  there  is  a  much  wider  diff^erenC' 
between  them  and  us,  than  they  had  pre 
viously  supposed. 

However  we  may  be  disposed  to  cherisl 
Christian  charity  one  toward  another  as  re 
ligious  professors,  yet  I  am  fully  persuadec 
that  whenever  the  principles  of  our  religiou; 
Society  are  thoroughly  understood,  they  wil 
always  be  found  striking  at  the  root  of  a  tree 
upon  which  most  other  denominations  an! 
feeding,  and  this  must  and  will  be  the  case 
so  long  as  the  preachers  and  teachers  of  th( 
people  are  paid  for  the  performance  of  thei 
oflnces  and  are  trained  up  for  them.  1  am  fai 
from  asserting  that  there  are  not  individuah 
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f  other  societies,  who  are  truly  called  to  the 
irork  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  who  are 
laboring  in  the  noble  cause  from  pure  and 
isinterested  motives;  but  I  do  fear  that  the 
umber  of  these  is  comparatively  small ;  and 
:  is  my  belief,  that  if  no  money  was  permitted 
0  circulate  in  connexion  with  the  outward 
:  erformance  of  any  religious  service,  the  re- 
igion  of  Jesus  would  soon  shake  off  the  defile- 
•  lents  with  which  it  has  been  sullied,  and 
■  gain  shine  forth  in  primitive  purity  and 
istre,  '•  clear  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon, 
nd  terrible,  'to  sin  and  iniquity'  as  an  army 
ith  banners."    O!  that  men  would  come  to 
lat  true  teaching  of  the  heavenly  anointing 
itbin  them,  which  would  abide  in  them,  and 
?ach  them  all  things;  and  which  is  truth 
se'f,  and  no  lie.    Then  would  they  be  sensi- 
ie  that  they  needed  no  man  to  teach  them  ; 
>!•  the  teachings  of  man  would  be  to  them  as 
:  ]at  water  of  which,  "whosoever  drinketh 
'  nail  thirst  again,"  but  where  they  have  tasted 
f  the  water  given  them  by  the  Prince  of 
ife  himself,  which  shall  be  in  them  ''a  well 
f  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life," 
-■  whosoever  drinketh  of  this  shall  never 
lirst." — Friends'  Library. 


Temperance  and  Long  Life. — A  curious  point 
as  been  raised  about  the  United  Kingdom 
emperance  and  General  Provident  Institu- 
on.  This  society  insures  total  abstainers  at 
lower  rate  of  premium  than  non-abstainers, 
id  with  such  excellent  results  that  actually 
le  expectation  of  deaths  is  above  the  realiza- 
on.  It  was,  for  instance,  expected  that  723 
■  the  total  abstainers  would  die  in  five  years 
id  £140,000  be  paid  to  the  survivors,  instead 
which  only  511  persons  died  and  only 
i'T.OOO  was  paid.  On  the  "general"  side  of 
le  oflSce  1266  deaths  were  anticipated  and 
530  occurred.  Nevertheless,  the  general  side 
iures  more  than  the  total  abstinence  ;  and 
hen  the  bonus  came  to  be  distributed  there 
as  great  dissatisfaction  that  quite  half  of  it 
ent  to  the  temperance  section.  At  the  an- 
lal  meeting  this  fact  was  dilated  upon  with 
ine  warmth.  But  the  actuary  at  once  set 
atters  right.  He  pointed  out  that  the  dis- 
ibution  of  bonus  was  a  mere  matter  of  arith- 
etic.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  principles 
•  practices;  and  then,  turning  round  to  the 
alcontents,  "  I  cannot  help  you  dying.  The 
is,  you  die  faster  than  those  who  don't 
ink,  or  they  do  not  die  so  fast  as  you.  They 
e.  therefore,  entitled  to  the  larger  bonus." 
he  malcontents  could  not  say  a  word  more. 


Selected. 

My  Father,  it  is  good  for  me 

To  trust  Rnd  not  to  trace, 
And  wait  with  deep  humility 

For  Thy  revealiog  grace. 
Lord,  when  Thy  way  i.s  in  the  sea, 

And  strange  to  mortal  sense, 
I  love  Thee  in  the  mystery, 

I  trust  Thy  Providence. 
I  cannot  see  the  secret  things 

In  this  my  dark  abode; 
I  may  not  reach  with  earthly  wings 

The  heights  and  depths  of  God. 
So  faith  and  patience!  wait  awhile  ! 

Not  doubting,  not  in  fear ; 
For  soon  in  heaven  my  Father's  smile 

Shall  render  all  things  clear. 
Then  Thou  shalt  end  Time's  short  eclipse, 

Its  dim  uncertain  night; 
Bring  in  the  grand  apocalypse, 

Reveal  the  perfect  light. 

— Eawson. 


Selected. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE. 
[The  following  is  a  very  literal  and  happy  rendering 
by  "S.  M.,"  of  a  poem  of  Freiligrath,  little  known  in 
this  country.] 

Thou  old  and  time-worn  volume, 

Thou  friend  of  childhood's  age, 
How  frequently  dear  hands  for  me 

Have  turned  the  pictured  page  ! 
How  oft,  his  sports  forgetting, 

The  gazing  boy  was  borne 
With  joyous  heart,  by  the  sweet  art. 

To  tread  the  land  of  morn. 

Thou  didst  fling  wide  the  portals 

Of  many  a  distant  zone; 
As  in  a  glass  I  saw  them  pass, 

Faces  and  forms  unknown  1 
For  a  new  world  I  thank  thee ! 

The  camel  wandering  free, 
The  desert  calm,  and  the  stately  palm, 

And  the  Bedouin's  tent,  I  see. 

And  thou  didst  bring  them  near  me. 

Hero,  and  saint,  and  sage, 
Whose  deeds  were  told  by  the  seers  of  old 

On  the  Book  of  books'  dread  page  : 
And  the  fair  and  bride-like  maidens 

Recorded  in  thy  lines, 
Well  would  I  trace  each  form  of  grace 

Amid  thy  rich  designs. 

And  I  saw  the  hoary  patriarchs 

Of  old  and  simple  days, 
An  angel-band,  on  either  hand. 

Kept  watch  upon  their  ways  : 
I  saw  their  meek  herds  drinking 

By  fount  or  river  shore. 
When  mute  I  stood,  in  thoughtful  mood, 

Thine  open  page  before. 

Methinks  I  see  thee  lying 

Upon  thy  well-known  chair; 
Mine  eager  gaze  once  more  surveys 

The  scenes  unfolded  there; 
As  years  ago,  I  saw  them 

With  wonder  and  delight. 
Each  form  renew.s  its  faded  hues, 

Fresh,  beautiful,  and  bright. 

Again  I  see  them  twining 

In  ceaseless  shapes  of  change, 
Bright  and  grotesque  each  arabesque. 

Mazy,  and  wild,  and  strange; 
Each  fair  design  encircling 

In  varied  shape  and  dress, 
A  blossom  now,  and  then  a  bough, 

But  never  meaningless. 

As  in  old  times,  entreating, 

I  seek  my  mother's  knee, 
That  she  may  teach  the  name  of  each, 

And  what  their  meanings  be; 
I  learn,  for  every  picture, 

A  text,  a  verse,  a  psalm ; 
With  tranquil  smile,  my  sire  the  while 

Watches,  well  pleased,  and  calm. 

Ye  seem  but  as  a  fable. 

Of  days  that  are  gone  by  ! 
That  Bible  old,  with  clasps  of  gold. 

That  young,  believing  eye. 
Those  loved  and  loving  parents, 

That  childhood  blithe  and  gay. 
That  calm  content,  so  innocent, 

All,  all  are  passed  away  ! 

— Our  Otm  Fireside. 


The  Value  of  Occupation  Tested. — Dr.  Henry 
Edwards  remarks, — as  probationers  for  an 
eternal  state,  it  must  be  palpable  to  the  plain- 
est undenstanding,  that  everything  in  time 
must  be  more  or  less  important,  precisely  as 
it  has  to  do  with  our  future  destination. 
Hence  the  most  trivial  occurrence  which  has 
a  sure  connection  with  our  eternal  interests 
is  great ;  and  the  greatest  which  has  no  such 
connection  is  trivial.  John  Wesley  wrote  to 
a  student — "Beware  you  are.  not  swallowed 
up  in  books.  An  ounce  of  love  to  God  is 
worth  a  pound  of  tran.sient  knowledge.  What 
is  the  real  value  of  a  thing  but  the  price  it 


will  bear  in  eternity.  Let  no  study  swallow 
up,  or  entrench  upon  the  hours  of  private 
study.  Nothing  is  of  so  much  importance  as 
this.  'For  it  is  not  the  possession  of  gifts, 
but  of  grace ;  nor  of  sound  knowledge  and 
orthodox  faith,  so  much  as  the  principle  of 
holy  love  and  the  practice  of  Christian  pre- 
cepts ;  which  distinguish  the  heir  of  glory  from 
the  child  of  perdition.'  " 


For  "The  Friend." 

Extracted  from  the  life  of  Joha  Fothergill.  " 

There  was  in  our  meeting  an  ancient  and 
truly  valuable  minister;  and  when  I  was  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  I  was  often 
affected  with  discouraging  reasonings  in  my- 
self; how  we  should  do,  and  what  would  be- 
come of  us  when  he  died  ?  Under  this  anx- 
ious thoughtfulness  I  was  induced  to  consider, 
how  and  by  what  means  he  was  made  so  val- 
uable and  serviceable.  That  it  was  through 
his  faithfulness,  his  waiting  to  feel  after, 
and  adhering  to  that  manifestation  of  divine 
power  and  life  from  Almighty  God,  whereof 
he  declared,  that  this  Holy  Spirit,  to  which 
he  labored  to  turn  and  gather  people's  minds, 
appeared  in  all  :  and  as  hereby  he  was  made 
truly  serviceable,  so  that  heavenly  living  prin- 
ciple was  well  able  to  help,  feed,  fit  and  pre- 
serve all  who  truly  sought  to  know  and  be 
subject  to  it,  and  make  them  serviceable  also. 
This  consideration  both  instructed  and  en- 
couraged me  to  look  to  the  Lord,  and  beyond 
outward  instruments.  And  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  the  like  thoughts  affected  some  others 
of  our  youth  in  that  meeting  also,  to  advant- 
age. 

The  said  minister  was  taken  away  by  death 
in  about  a  year  after,  and  the  heavenly  and 
merciful  springings  of  divine  life,  so  owned 
and  relieved  many  of  us,  in  our  humble  hun- 
gerings  after  it,  though  much  silent  in  our 
meetings,  that  there  soon  appeared  a  lively 
and  truly  religious  growth  among  us  ;  and  in 
little  more  than  two  years  after  the  aforesaid 
Friend's  decease,  there  were  five  of  us  engaged 
by  the  Truth  to  open  our  mouths  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  gospel,  to  the  satisfaction  and 
comfort  of  the  meeting.  So  that  instead  of  a 
decay  and  a  declension,  about  which  I  had 
been  distressed  with  fear,  our  meeting  in- 
creased in  number  and  in  true  godliness. 

Discouraging  thoughts  may  at  times  attend 
some  well-disposed  minds,  and  the  evil  spirit 
may  be  busy  in  making  use  of  them  to  their 
hurt,  and  weakening  their  faith  ;  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  endeavor  to  watch  against  him, 
and  call  to  mind  with  sincere  devotedness, 
wherein  the  alone  sufficiency  of  God's  people 
is.  By  duly  seeking  to  witness  divine  help 
and  succor  from  Christ  the  good  Shepherd, 
even  one  person,  though  poor  and  often  de- 
jected, may  become  instrumental  to  incite  and 
encourage  others  in  a  rightly  religious  appli- 
cation, drawing  down  more  of  divine  and 
truly  strengthening  help  :  by  which  means 
many  people  and  meetings  have  been  revived 
and  helped,  and  have  become  more  fruitful, 
to  the  praise  of  laod. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  complaints,  or  a 
bemoaning  of  the  state  of  some  places,  for  the 
fewness  of  ministers,  and  truly  religious  help- 
ers in  the  churches,  and  I  believe  not  with- 
out cause.  Yet  it  hath  long  been  my  judg- 
ment, that  this  is  principally  owing  to  too 
many  of  our  brethren  in  j^rofession,  neglect- 
ing a  proper  labor  to  improve  the  gift  or  man- 
ifestation of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  given  to 
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every  man  to  profit  with  ;  and  holding  their 
profession  of  the  doctrines  of  Truth,  in  a 
bai'ely  rational  apprehension  and  carnal  un- 
derstanding. This,  as  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  taught  in  the  parable  of  the  unprofit- 
able servant,  is  attended  with  taking  away 
that  which  he  had,  and  so  came  on  a  dark, 
restless  condition.  Those  who  diligently  re- 
gard the  Giver's  direction,  to  attend  upon  the 
gift,  improve  it,  and  more  is  given.  It  is 
promised  to  the  faithful  in  the  little,  that 
more  shall  be  entrusted  to  them ;  which 
often  hath  been,  and  yet  will,  I  believe,  be  ful- 
filled to  the  honest,  diligent  and  spiritually 
minded.  Thus  many  persons  and  meetings, 
by  laboring  to  be  found  in  their  duty,  seeking 
their  souls'  interest,  have  been  regarded;  and 
by  degrees,  through  the  humbling  operation 
of  the  Power  of  Christ,  the  blessed  and  ever- 
lasting High  Priest,  fitted  for  and  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  ;  some 
in  one  station  and  some  in  others,  to  the  edi- 
fication of  the  body,  and  the  building  up  and 
beautifying  his  city  Zion  in  the  sight  of  the 
nations.  Oh  !  that  this  right  thoughtfulness 
and  application  of  the  heart,  which  is  both 
the  duty  and  certain  interest  of  mankind,  may 
more  and  more  prevail  when  I  am  no  longer 
here:  and  be  a  means  of  such  fruitftilness  in 
righteousness,  and  heavenly  qualifications  to 
show  forth  the  praise  of  God  to  the  earoh, 
that  multitudes  may  see  and  flock  to  Zion 
with  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads.  Amen, 
Amen. 


Inspiration  or  Perspiration. — No  man  now 
standing  on  an  eminence  of  influence  and 
power,  and  doing  great  work,  has  arrived  at 
his  position  by  going  up  in  an  elevator.  He 
took  the  stairway  step  by  step.  He  climbed 
the  rocks  often  with  bleeding  hands.  He 
prepared  himself  by  the  work  of  climbing  for 
the  work  he  is  doing.  He  never  accomplish- 
ed an  inch  of  his  elevation  by  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairway  with  his  mouth  open  and 
longing.  There  is  no  "royal  road"  to  any- 
thing good — not  oven  to  wealth.  Money  that 
has  not  been  paid  for  in  life  is  not  wealth.  It 
goes  as  it  comes.  There  is  no  element  of 
permanence  in  it.  The  man  who  reaches  his 
money  in  an  elevator  does  not  know  bow  to 
enjoy  it ;  so  it  is  not  wealth  to  him.  To  get 
a  high  position  without  climbing  to  it,  to  win 
wealth  without  earning  it,  to  do  fine  work 
without  the  discipline  necessary  to  its  per- 
formance, to  be  famous,  or  useful,  or  orna- 
mental, without  preliminary  cost,  seems  to 
be  the  universal  desire  of  the  young.  The 
children  would  begin  where  their  fathers 
leave  off.  What  exactly  is  the  secret  of  true 
success  in  life  ?  It  is  to  do  without  flinching, 
and  with  entire  faithfulness,  the  duty  that 
stands  next  to  one.  When  a  man  has  mas- 
tered the  duties  around  him  he  is  ready  for 
those  of  a  higher  grade,  and  he  takes  natur- 
ally one  step  upward.  When  he  has  mastered 
the  duties  of  the  new  grade,  he  goes  on  climb- 
ing. Tiicre  are  no  surprises  to  the  man  who 
arrives  at  an  eminence  legitimately.  It  is 
entirely  natural  that  he  should  be  there,  and 
he  is  as  much  at  home  there,  and  as  little 
elated,  as  when  he  was  working  patiently  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  There  arc  heights 
above  iiim,  and  he  remains  humble  and  sim- 
ple.— Preachments  are  of  little  avail,  perhaps; 
but  when  one  comes  into  contact  with  so 
many  men  and  women  who  put  aspiration 
instead  of  perspiration,  and  yearning  instead 


of  earning,  and  longing  for  labor,  he  is  tempted 
to  say  to  them  :  "  Stop  looking  up,  and  look 
around  you  !  Do  the  work  that  first  comes 
to  your  hand  and  do  it  well.  Take  no  upward 
step  until  you  come  to  it  naturally,  and  you 
have  the  power  to  hold  it.  The  top  in  this 
little  world  is  not  so  high,  and  patient  climb- 
ing will  bring  you  to  it  ere  you  are  aware. — 
Lucknow  Witness. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Circular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries 
to  the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  pre- 
vious to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  Ist  of  Eleventh  month,  the  Cor- 
responding Committee  would  press  upon 
Friends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  import- 
ance of  furnishing  full  and  accurate  answers 
to  all  the  Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their  re- 
port seasonably  to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  dona- 
tions to  Auxiliaries,  the  Board  are  guided  in 
deciding  what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments shall  be  sent  to  each,  by  the  informa- 
tion given  in  its  report.  Hence  those  Aux- 
iliaries that  do  not  report  in  time,  are  liable 
to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  ever}'' 
case,  how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  for- 
warded ;  and  their  receipt  should  always  be 
promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  John  S.  Stokes,  No.  116  N.  Fourth 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Settle, 
Charles  Rhoads, 
Anthony  M.  Kimber, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Philada.,  Tenth  mo.  1876. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  numberof  families  or  individuals  have  been 
gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Hoiy  Scriptures  by  the 
Auxiliary  daring  the  past  year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year  ? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within 
its  limits? 

5.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your 
limits  not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  good  clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper;  if  so,  how  many  ? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of 
reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 
tously, to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase it  ? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
hand  ? 


Slandering  ■  Providence. — What  a  habit  we 
have  of  crediting  all  our  ills  to  Providence  ! 
We  are  never  willing  to  admit  that  our  own 
inactivity,  folly,  and  self-love  have  wrought 
out  the  dire  results  over  which  we  mourn. 
We  onl}'  see  the  shipwreck  of  our  lives  ;  we 
only  lu  ar  the  voices  of  the  storm  ;  and  instead 
of  owning  that  it  was  our  indiftcrcnt  and 
unskilful  navigation  that  brought  our  craft 
u])on  the  rock,  we  fold  our  hands  and  cry  out 
blind!}-,  "Strange  and  mysterious  arc  thy 


ways,  O  Providence!"  It  is  well  to  ha 
faith  and  trust.  It  is  well  to  be  resigned 
trials  that  cannot  be  avoided  ;  but  it  is  d 
well  to  hide  our  talents  in  a  napkin,  to  ta 
our  fill  of  ease  and  pleasure  and  bow  down 
thegods  of  pride  and  fashion,  then  shrink  ba 
from  the  consequences  and  say  that  the  wo 
is  none  of  ours. 

Some  of  us  really  imagine  that  we  are  si 
fering  the  will  of  the  Lord,  because  the  flo 
barrel  is  empty  and  our  coat  is  out  at  tl 
elbows,  when  a  little  more  self-denial,  a  litl 
less  folding  of  the  hands  to  rest,  would  rai 
us  out  of  the  slough  of  poverty,  and  set  us 
our  feet,  crowned  with  the  gift  of  a  good 
heritage.  We  eat  rich,  unwholsome  foo 
keep  late  hours,  transgress  all  the  laws 
health ;  and  when  we  pay  the  penalty  wi 
shattered  nerves  and  broken  constitutions, 
wonder  why  we  are  not  strong  and  vigoro 
as  our  neighbor,  who  has  lived  moderate 
all  his  daj8.  Because  the  neck  and  arms 
oar  tender  infants  are  soft  and  white  ai 
dimpled,  we  let  them  go  bare  and  unproteo 
ed ;  then  when  some  day  we  leave  the  litt 
one  out  under  the  snow,  we  murmur  that  o 
Father  hath  been  unkind.  In  too  many  cast 
with  a  little  more  flannel,  the  family  circ 
might  be  kept  unbroken  for  many  a  year. 
Late  Paper. 


For  "Tlie  Friend 

Colored  Laborers  of  Virginia. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  let 
written  last  spring,  by  Dr.  Patterson  of  Mic 
igan,  to  the  Tecumseh  Herald.  He  has  pi 
chased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  James  Riv 
about  nine  miles  from  Richmond,  which 
calls  "Spring  Brook  Farm." 

"  Looking  below  the  surface  of  Virginia 
ciety,  in  its  broadest  sense,  a  careful  observ< 
although  a  stranger,  may  soon  discover 
peculiar  antagonism,  or  to  use  a  milder  a 
perhaps  a  more  appropriate  word,  'disagr 
ment,'  between  a  large  body  of  the  whi 
citizens  of  the  State  and  the  negroes, — n 
however  manifested  by  open  violence,  or  ru 
ness,  or  bluster,  and  never  endangering  li 
or  property.    This  antagonism  is  not  confin^ 
to  the  native  white  citizens,  as  it  is  parti 
pated  in  by  very  many  white  men  from  t 
original  Free  States,  who  have  resided 
Virginia  a  few  years.     The  main  cause 
disagreement  on  the  side  of  the  negroes 
explained  by  their  open  assertions  in  t 
most  positive  terms,  that  most  of  the  whit 
who  hire  them  to  labor  under  a  straight  pled 
to  pay  them  in  monej'^  when  the  work  is  dor 
have  no  regard  to  their  pledges;  put  the 
off  from  time  to  time  with  delusive  promise 
or  offer  them  country  store  pay,  old  clothe 
&c.,on  which  they  know  that  they  will  susta 
a  heavy  loss.    But  very  many  of  the  wh 
citizens  of  the  South  do  not  regard  it  in  th 
light.    They  assert  the  colored  people  are 
heedless,  improvident  and  inclined  to  idlen 
and  gross  self  indulgence,  whenever  they  a 
paid  for  their  services  more  than  their  imm 
diate  necessities  require  to  give  them  a  cot 
fortable  living,  it  is  a  temptation  to  lea 
their  employers  without  warning,  and  fi 
quently  at  the  most  hurried  seasons  of  t 
year,  in  order  to  gratify  their  animal  passio 
and  that  they  will  not  return  to  their  WQ 
until  the  last  cent  is  gone.    Thus  it  bappe 
that  any  excess  of  means  inevitably  tends 
increase  their  vices. 

"Having  previously  engaged  the  servic 
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if  a  respectable  and  intelligent  farmer,  origi 
ally  from  Wellsville,  Ohio,  I  requested  him 
5  engage  some  negro  choppers  to  cut  and 
lie  up  as  cord-wood,  a  considerable  quantitj^ 
t  the  tops  of  trees  from  which  the  butt  logs 
ad  been  cut  and  drawn  to  an  adjacent  saw- 
lill.    Within  a  few  days,  seven  colored  men 
jntraeted  to  do  this  work  at  an  average  of 
,fty-six  cents  a  cord,  boarding  themselves. 
:  was  an  experiment  on  my  part,  and  after 
liat  has  been  said  apparently  with  truthful- 
:  ss  and  candor  respecting  the  negro  laborers, 
)ubtless  you  feel  some  interest  in  the  result. 
3  a  reasonable  lime,  all  the  tops  of  any  value 
ere  cut  up  in  lengths  of  four  feet  and  cora- 
\etly  and  neatly  piled  in  the  best  cord-wood 
vie,  and  I  have  never  seen  similar  work  at 
)me  done  up  under  contract  or  by  the  day 
ore  honestly  or  left  in  better  condition, 
uring  the  whole  time,  the  choppers  were 
ider  the  observation  of  Mr.  Boyco  and  my- 
If;  no  evidence  of  drinking  intoxicating 
}uors  was  observable,  no  signs  of  idleness, 
:)i>y  vulgarity  or  rudeness  were  manifested. 
.0  you  ask  what  stimulated  these  men  to  do 
eir  work  so  seasonably  and  thoroughly? 
Imply  this;  they  wei-e  told  that  when  the 
jrk  was  done  they  would  be  paid  according 
1  agreement  promptly  and  in  money.  They 
srked  under  this  belief,  and  it  is  scarcely 
)  edful  to  add  they  were  not  disappointed. 
'■  On  Sjjriug  Brook  Farm  there  is  now  an 
i  erage  of  five  hands  regularly  employed. 

intervals  the  labor  of  a  carpenter,  a  stone 
Mson  and  tender,  as  well  as  several  ditchers, 
i  colored  men,  have  been  employed,  and  a 
Mite-washer,  making  seventeen  colored  men 
i  all.  The  hands  are  under  the  immediate 
epervision  of  Mr.  Boyce  when  other  duties 
^11  permit,  who  not  only  supervises,  but 
^)rks  with  them,  thus  teaching  by  example 
t'l  precept  to  labor  steadily,  and  what  is  of 
(  jal  importance,  systematically.  Many  of 
ti  best  farmers  of  Virginia  are  doing  this, 
ad  all  must  do  it  or  abandon  the  business  as 
.j'jfitless. 

■  That  the  colored  people  of  the  South  in 
t,eir  present  condition,  require  peculiar  and 
r:her  cautious  management  on  the  part  of 
ti  whites  cannot  be  questioned.  If  they  are 
pinaged,  and  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
tight  the  social  and  Christian  duties  even 
pihe  extent  of  their  capacity  to  acquire  this 
iowledge  by  the  precept,  and  above  all,  the 
femple  of  those  whose  duly  it  is  to  teach 
Ifm,  they  will  become  a  blessing  to  the 
piantry,  but  if  neglected  and  constantly  ex- 
Ilsed  to  bad  examples,  and  bad  influences, 
■Ipy  will  assuredly  deteriorate  and  become  a 

rse  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole  country. 

far,  Mr.  Boyce  and  myself,  have  had  but 

le  reason  to  complain  of  those  under  our 

mediate  observation. 

'  I  pay  the  customary  wages  of  the  country, 
hat  is  88  a  month  during  the  three  short 
nths  of  day-light,  and  $10  a  month  during 
remainder  of  the  year,  with  certain  per- 
sites,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $12  a 
nth  for  nine  months.  I  am  convinced 
t  properly  treated,  and  taking  the  year 
ether,  our  colored  men  will  do  as  much 
'fitable  farm  work,  if  not  more,  than  our 
thern  farm  help.  The  cause  is  obvious  ; 
the  climate  usually  admits  of  ploughing 
I  preparing  most  of  the  ground  for  spring 
ps  during  the  winter,  and  no  white  man 
labor  as  hard  and  as  many  hours  during 
extreme  heat  of  summer  as  a  negro." 


Three  Good  Lessons. — "One  of  my  first  les- 
sons," said  Mr.  Sturgis,  the  eminent  merchant, 
was  in  1813,  when  I  was  eleven  years  old. 
My  grandfather  had  a  fine  flock  of  sheep, 
which  were  carefully  tended  dining  the  war 
of  those  times.  I  was  the  shepherd  boy,  and 
my  business  was  to  watch  the  sheep  in  the 
fields.  A  boy  who  was  more  fond  of  hitj  book 
than  the  sheejj  was  sent  with  me,  but  left  the 
work  to  me,  while  he  lay  under  the  trees  and 
read.  I  did  not  like  that;  and  finally  went 
to  my  grandfather  and  complained  of  it.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  kind  smile  of  the  old 
gentleman  as  he  said: 

'"Never  mind,  Jonathan,  my  boy;  if  you 
watch  the  sheep,  you  will  have  the  sheep.' 

"  What  does  grandfather  mean  by  that?  J 
said  to  myself.  '  I  don't  expect  to  have  sheep.' 
My  desires  were  moderate;  and  a  fine  buck 
worth  a  hundred  dollars.  I  could  not  exactly 
make  out  in  my  mind  what  it  was,  but  I  had 
great  confidence  in  him,  for  he  was  a  judge, 
and  had  been  in  Congress  in  Washington's 
time;  so  I  concluded  it  was  all  right,  and 
went  back  contentedly  to  the  sheep.  After  I 
got  into  the  field  I  could  not  keep  his  words 
out  of  my  head.  Then  I  thought  of  Sunday's 
lessons :  '  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things.''  I  began  to  see  thi'ough  it.  'Never 
you  mind  who  neglects  his  duty;  be  you  faith- 
ful, and  you  will  have  your  reward.' 

"  I  received  a  second  lesson  soon  after  I 
came  to  New  Yojk  as  a  clerk  to  the  late  Ly- 
man Eeed.  A  merchant  from  Ohio,  who  knew 
me,  came  to  bu}'-^  goods,  and  said:  'Make 
yourself  so  useful  that  the}'  cannot  do  without 
5'ou.'  I  took  his  meaning  quicker  than  I  did 
that  of  my  grandfather. 

"  Well,  I  worked  upon  these  two  ideas  until 
Mr.  Eeed  offered  me  a  partnership  in  the  bus- 
iness. The  first  morning  after  the  partner- 
ship was  made  known,  James  Geery,  the  old 
tea  merchant,  called  in  to  congratulate  me, 
and  he  said  :  'You  are  all  right  now.  I  have 
only  one  word  of  advice  to  give  you  :  Be  care- 
ful who  you  walk  the  streets  with.'  That  was 
lesson  number  three." 

"And  what  valuable  lessons  they  are: — 
Fidelity  in  all  things  ;  do  your  best  for  your 
employers;  carefulness  about  your  associates. 
Let  every  boy  take  these  lessons  home  and 
study  thom  well.  They  are  the  foundation 
stones  of  character  and  honorable  success." 
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OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  meeting  for  business  convened  on 
Second-day,  the  25th  ult. ;  and  closed  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  29th.  From  several  accounts  which 
have  been  received,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
profitable  and  comfortable  i-eason.  One  letter, 
received  by  a  Friend  in  this  city,  says  :  "The 
plain  appearance,  and  solid  quit-t  deportment 
of  many  of  the  younger  members  in  attend- 
ance, together  with  the  interest  that  was 
manifest  in  the  various  subjects  that  came  be- 
fore the  meeting  for  consideration,  gave  evi- 
dence that  they  are  travelling  in  exercise  with 
their  older  brethren  and  sisters,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Christian  principles  and  testi- 
monies given  to  this  people  to  bear  before  the 
world. 


"The  important  concerns  of  the  church 
wei'e  resulted  with  much  harmony  and  con- 
descension, bearing  some  evidence  of  true  dis- 
ciph  ship.  '  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for 
another.' 

"  Two  public  meetings  were  held  on  First- 
day,  the  2-4th,  and  one  on  Fourth-day.  These 
were  oeca-^ions  long  to  be  remembered  by 
many,  wherein  evidence  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence and  favor  were  manifest,  in  what  was 
delivered,  as  well  as  the  solemn  stillness  that 
prevailed  when  no  words  were  being  uttered. 

"  An  interesting  report  from  the  Building 
Committee  of  our  new  Boarding  School,  show- 
ing the  progress  and  almost  the  completion 
of  the  work ;  also  a  report  from  the  School 
Committee,  showing  two  satisfactory  sessions 
of  school  in  the  new  hoUse  within  two  years 
after  the  committee  was  appointed  to  circu- 
late subscriptions,  and  if  sutfioient  could  be 
obtained,  to  proceed  with  the  work.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  there  is  a  prospect  of 
as  many  scholars  for  the  coming  winter  ses- 
sion, as  the  house  will  accommodate. 

"A  minute  of  advice  was  prepared  to  ac- 
company our  minutes,  more  particularly  for 
our  absent  brethren  and  sisters,  who  had  not 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  concern 
and  exercise  of  the  meeting  on  account  of  the 
deficiencies  apparent  during  the  consideration 
of  the  state  of  society." 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  a  propo- 
sition to  change  the  place  of  holding  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  some  locality  more  easily 
accessible,  was  referred  for  consideration  to  a 
committee — but  that  waj'^did  not  open  to  de- 
cide upon  the  change  at  this  time.  A  similar 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  in  reference  to  a 
proposal  to  prepare  an  epistle  to  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 

When  the  printed  minutes  of  the  meeting 
are  received,  we  may  be  able  to  give  our 
readers  further  and  more  definite  informa- 
tion. 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  imporlance  of  a  lively  interest  in  the 
spread  of  the  principles  we  profess.  The 
val  uable  extracts  from  the  Life  of  John  Fother- 
gill,  which  have  been  sent  to  us  for  insertion 
in  "The  Friend,"  and  which  will  be  found  on 
another  column  of  this  number  of  our  journal, 
show  how  a  true  growth  in  religious  life  is 
experienced — even  by  "  the  heavenly  and  mer- 
ciful springings  of  Divine  life,"  and  the  "hum- 
ble huugerings  after  it."  Those  who  faith- 
fully and  steadily  seek  '■  to  witness  Divine  help 
and  succor  from  Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd," 
will  be  made  instrumental  "to  incite  and  en- 
courage others  in  a  rightly  religious  applica- 
tion, drawing  down  more  of  Divine  and  truly 
strengthening  help;  by  which  means  many 
people  and  meetings  have  been  revived  and 
helped,  and  have  become  more  fruitful,  to  the 
praise  of  God." 

Our  blessed  Redi.-emer,  when  personally  on 
earth,  said  to  Peter,  "When  thou  art  con- 
verted, strengthen  thy  brethren."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  ti'ue  Christian,  one  who  has 
known  the  heart-changing  power  of  Divine 
Grace,  and  been  made  partaker  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ ;  who  is  not  animated  with  a  degree 
of  that  love  which  seeks  to  gather  to  the  lold 
of  rest  and  peace,  those  who  are  wandering 
astray.  If  we  were  more  heavenly-minded, 
if  we  were  less  concerned  to  promote  our  own 
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selfish  ease  and  comfort,  we  believe  there 
would  be  more  spiritual  fruit  to  be  seen  among 
professing  Christians.  We  should  travail  in 
spirit  for  the  welfai'e  of  others,  both  indi- 
vidualsandcommunitics;  and  wouldbe  prompt 
to  embrace  all  right  openings  which  might 
present  for  doing  them  good  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  we  would  be  preserved  from  run- 
ning into  labors  which  were  not  required  at 
our  hands,  and  which  might  mar  the  work  of 
the  Lord  through  efforts  on  which  no  bless- 
ing rested — for  it  is  the  Lord's  blessing  only 
that  enriches. 

One  channel  of  usefulness,  of  which  our  early 
Friends  largely  availed  themselves,  was  the 
distribution  of  religious  writings,  and  we  be- 
lieve an  increased  interest  in  this  concern 
might  profitably  be  exercised  at  this  time. 
Several  woriis  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  collection  of  books  published  by  the  So- 
ciety, and  kept  for  sale  at  their  Book  Store 
(No.  304  Arch  St.)  in  this  city.  Some  of 
these  are  in  the  French,  German  and  Spanish 
languages,  and  the  present  influx  of  strangers 
to  our  city  presents  an  unusually  favorable 
opportunity  of  scattering  a  knowledge  of 
sound  principles,  which  may  prove  as  a  seed 
sown,  that  may  spring  up  and  bear  unexpect- 
ed fruit  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  May  all 
who  read  these  lines  consider,  what  duty  rests 
upon  them  individually  in  aiding  the  good 
cause. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  depression  in  business  and  financial 
matters  in  England  remains  unchanged. 

The  Industrial  Bank  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  has  .stop- 
ped payment. 

The  cotton  operatives  at  Blackburn,  England,  having 
decided  to  be  no  longer  bound  by  the  arrangement  by 
which  their  wages  have  hitherto  been  regulated,  some 
of  the  largest  spinners  have  posted  notices  stating  that 
they  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  close  the  spinning 
departments  of  their  mills  without  warning. 

Lord  Derby  has  sent  a  dispatch  to  Constantinople 
regarding  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  The  British  -Am- 
bassador is  directed  to  demand  a  personal  audience 
with  the  Sultan,  to  communicate  Baring's  report,  de- 
mand reparation  and  justice,  and  urge  the  immediate 
rebuilding  of  houses  and  churches,  to  provide  for  the 
restoration  of  industries,  and  give  assistance  to  persons 
who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty.  Lord  Derby  says 
that  the  disturbed  districts  in  Bulgaria  should  be  placed 
under  an  energetic  commissioner  who  should  either  be 
a  Christian  or  be  aided  by  Christian  counsellors. 

A  leading  grain  circular  published  in  Liverpool,  says 
that  the  wheat  trade  was  animated  during  the  last  week 
with  a  small  advance  in  prices.  The  stock  of  white 
wheat  is  diminishing  and  American  had  become  quite 
scarce. 

Captain  Johnson,  the  daring  seaman  who  recently 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  small  boat,  is  an  object  of  at- 
tention and  interest  at  Liverpool  where  the  boat  is  on 
exhibition.  He  says  that  no  inducement  would  tempt 
him  to  repeat  his  experiment. 

The  London  Daily  News  has  a  letter  from  Iceland, 
which  reports  that  the  fishing  season  has  been  a  failure. 
The  privations  of  the  laboring  people  are  great,  and 
1800  have  emigrated  to  Canada. 

Advices  by  mail  at  London  from  Cape  Town,  report 
that  affairs  in  the  Transvaal  Republic  were  alarming. 
Owing  to  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  troops,  the  natives 
had  become  unmanageable.  The  Zulu  King  was  about 
to  head  40,000  men  to  attack  the  Transvaal,  and  threat 
ened  a  wholesale  ranssacre  of  the  Boers. 

A  special  from  Madrid  says:  The  appointment  of  so 
important  a  personage  as  (jeneral  M  irtinez  Campos  to 
the  Governor  Oeneralship  of  Cuba  is  proof  that  the 
government  is  making  every  sacrifice  to  crush  the 
Cuban  insurrection.  The  nomination  was  totally  un- 
solicited. Gen.  Martinez  Campos  will  nominate  his 
principal  officers. 

The  (^uban  insurgents  under  Vicente  Garcia  have  cap- 
tured La.s  Tunas,  with  two  hundred  and  forty  prisoners 
and  one  hundred  and  five  wounded. 

A  Spanish  journal  atates  that  the  authorities  in  the 


north  of  Castile  have  prohibited  the  sale  of  Protestant 
Bibles.  It  calls  upon  the  government  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  censure  the  authorities  if  they  have 
violated  the  constitution  of  Spain. 

Count  Von  Arnim,  whose  case  has  been  so  long  be- 
fore the  German  courts,  has  at  last  been  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  The 
Count  is  now  in  Switzerland  and  will,  it  is  supposed, 
not  return  to  Germany. 

A  large  number  of  dangerous  icebergs  are  reported 
to  be  drifting  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  latitude 
46  deg.,  and  between  longitude  50  and  49.  Some  of 
the  masses  of  ice  appear  to  have  grounded. 

The  plans  for  peace  conferences  and  truces  in  the 
Turko-Servian  struggle  are  as  conflicting  as  ever,  and 
nothing  is  decided. 

It  is  stated  that  fifteen  thousand  Bashi-Bazouks  have 
deserted  the  Turkish  army. 

Prince  Nicholas,  of  Montenegro,  has,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  a  British  Consul,  consented  to  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  while  arrangements  for  an  armistice  are 
pending,  providing  that  the  forts  held  by  the  Turks  are 
only  revictualed  for  immediate  requirements. 

Since  the  renewal  of  hostilities  .several  sanguinary 
engagements  have  occurred  between  portions  of  the 
hostile  forces. 

The  great  Powers  continue  their  efforts  to  end  the 
war.  According  to  a  Berlin  dispatch  the  British  cab- 
inet has  made  a  formal  proposal  to  the  Powers  for  a  con- 
ference.   Russia  also  favors  holding  a  conference. 

The  Servian  commander-in-chief.  General  Tcher- 
nayeff,  has  demanded  that  all  the  men  between  eighteen 
and  fifty  years  of  age  be  called  out  in  anticipation  of  the 
war  being  renewed  in  the  spring. 

The  internal  disorders  in  China  are  increasing.  In- 
surrections in  numerous  provinces  and  murderous  as- 
saults upon  Christian  natives  are  reported  from  all 
quarters.  The  northern  district  is  still  desolated  by 
famine. 

It  seems  to  be  a  well-established  fact  that  the  last 
three  or  four  years  have  witnessed  a  return  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
number  going  from  Russia  is  entirely  unprecedented. 
The  Hebrew  population  of  Jerusalem  is  more  than 
double  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  movement  is 
going  on  rapidly.  Most  of  the  city  property  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Jews,  who  have  gone  there  from  other 
countries,  and  in  a  few  years'  time  they  will  probably 
be  the  owners  of  the  whole  city. 

An  imperial  edict  has  been  published  in  China,  ex- 
pressing regret  for  the  murder  of  Margary  the  British 
consul,  and  aflirming  the  right  of  foreigners  to  travel 
through  the  country  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
authorities.  An  envoy  with  a  letter  of  apology  for  the 
Yunnan  outrage,  is  to  go  to  England  at  once. 

The  insurgents  of  Cuba  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  the  Island  on  the  10th  of  Tenth  mo.  1868,  and  an 


Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  7th  inst.,  with  a  cargo  of  fiftee 
million  cartridges  for  the  Turkish  government. 

The  late  explosion  at  Hallet's  Point,  New  York,  hs 
already  secured  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  of  water,  and 
is  expected  that  the  dredging  machines  will  add  at  lea: 
six  feet  more.    This  is  all  that  was  desired  orexpectei 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbere 
329,  including  17  of  diptheria  and  29  typhoid  fever. 

I%e  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatior 
on  the  9th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold,  10 
Superfine  flour,  f4.70  a  $5.05;  State  extra,  $5.20 
'5.40;  finer  brands,  $5.-50  a  «8.75.  White  winti 
wheat,  $1.34;  amber,  «1.28 ;  No.  2  Chicago  spria 
•61.20  a  $1.21.  Yellow  corn,  59  a  60  cts. ;  mixed,  b'l 
cts.  Barley,  95  cts.  a  $1.00.  Oats,  35  a  45  cts.  Lir 
10  cts.  Pyn7ade/pAia.— Middlings  cotton,  11  a  11^  ct 
Flour,  54  a  f  8.50  according  to  quality.  Pennsylvan 
red  wheat,  $1.22  a  $1.25;  Delaware  amber,  $1.26 
$]  .28  ;  white,  *1.30  a  $1.35.  Rye,  70  a  76  cts.  Yello 
corn,  58  a  59  cts.;  mixed,  56  cts.  Oats,  35  a  50  cl 
New  York  cheese  10  a  13  cts.;  western  8  a  llj  c( 
Clover-see  l,  \Q\  a  11  cts.  Sale-i  of  4100  beef  cattle 
b\  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra ;  4^  a  5  cts.  for  fair 
good,  and  3  a  4  cts.  for  common.  Sheep,  4 J  a  5|  cl 
per  lb.  gross.  Receipts  13,000  head.  Hogs,  $8.75 
*9.25  per  100  lb.  net.  Receipts  5000  head.  Baltimm 
—Flour,  $3.75  a  $8.25  per  bbl.  No.  2  western  n 
wheat,  $1.30;  Marvland  red,  $1.30  a  $135;  arabe 
$1.37  a  $1.40.  Yellow  corn,  58  a  59  cts.;  southei 
white,  54  a  57  cts.  Oals,  40  a  42  cts.  Chicago.— "^o. 
spring  wheat,  $1.07  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.05  ;  No.  3  do.,  92 
96  cts.  No.  2  corn,  46J  cts.  Oats,  33f  cts.  Rye,  ( 
cts.  Barley,  88  cts.  Lard,  $10.30  per  100  lbs, 
iojiis.— No".  2  red  fall  wheat,  $1.20  a  #1.21 ;  No.  3  d( 
$1,101-.    No.  2  corn,  41  cts.    Oats,  33  a  33 J  cts. 
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NOTICE.  _  fit 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associi 
tion  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  wi 
be  held  at  No.  109  South  Tenth  street,  on  Fourth-de 
evening,  25th  inst.,  at  7^  o'clock.  _ 
Members  of  the  Female  Branch  are  invited  to  attend* 

A.  M.  KiMBKR, 

Philada.,  10th  month  9th,  1876.  Secretary. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Special  Notice  to  Parents  and  others.  TI 
Committee  having  concluded  to  divide  the  School  in 
distinct  classes  more  fully  than  has  hitherto  been  don 
and  in  such  manner  that  all  the  pupils  of  each  cla 
shall,  s.i  far  as  practicable,  recite  together  in  their  vai 
ous  studies,  this  change  will  take  effect  at  the  openii 
of  the  next  session  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  so  fi 
facilitate  the  classification  of  the  School  that  the  class 
may  commence  reciting  on  Fourth  day  morning,  t 
1st  of  Eleventh  month.  It  is  therefore  particularly^  r 
quested  that  all  the  pupils  be  at  the  School  by  Thin 


o'clock  Third-day  morning. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  opens 
Second-day,  10th  mo.  30th.    Parents  and  others  inten 
ing  to  send  pupils  will  please  make  application 
Benjamin  W.  Passmore,  StipH.  (Address  Street  Bo 
P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Alls 
Treasurer,  No.  301  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


obstinate  and  fiercely  contested  struggle  has  been  in  _^   ^  ^ 

progress  ever  since.    The  insurgents  are  numerically  |day  evening,  and  that  all  those  who  were  not  at  Wea 
the  weaker  party,  but  as  the  topography  of  the  eastern  town  during  the  past  session  present  themselves  fi 
end  of  Cuba  is  favorable  for  the  guerilla  warfare  they  examination  on  Second-day,  or  not  later  than  by  ' 
have  adopted,  it  now  seems  as  if  the  war  might  be  pro- . 
longed  indefinitely  with  incalculable  destruction  of  life 
and  property. 

United  States. — During  the  week  ending  the  7ih 
inst.,  477,810  persons  paid  for  admission  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  The  receipts  at 
the  gates,  from  the  opening  up  to  the  5th  inst.,  had 
amounted  to  $2,445,641. 

The  sub.scriptions  received  for  the  new  United  States 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  bonds,  have  already  exceeded 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  steady 
and  growing  demand  for  them. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  tlie  port 
of  New  York  during  the  three  months  ending  9th  mo. 
30lh  last,  was  25,886,  as  compared  with  52,710  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1875. 

A  commission  of  Americans  has  arrived  at  Valpa- 
raiso for  the  purpose  of  working  the  gold  mines  at 
Catapilco,  and  representing  a  company  organized  in 
California  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

The  coinage  of  the  United  States  mint  in  the  Ninth 
month  consisted  of  8,612,193  pieces  of  the  value  of  $7,- 
021,610.  Of  this  coinage  $4,443,860  was  in  gold  $20 
piece 

The  State  election  in  Colorado  last  week  was  carried 
by  the  Republicans,  who  have  a  majority  of  not  less 
than  1200. 

The  steamship  Illinois,  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Liverpool  Line,  arrived  at  her  dock  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  7th  inst.,  having  ma<le  the  passage  from  Liver- 
pool in  eight  days  and  twenty-one  and  a  half  hours,  the 
shortest  passage  yet  made  by  any  ship  of  this  line. 

The  British  steamer  John  Bramall,  cleared  at  New 


FRIEND.S'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelpku  u 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woet"^^ 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  mnj 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Muncy,  Penn  ^ 
on  Fourth-day,  10th  mo.  4th,  1876,  John  M.  Shi 
pard,  of  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  to  Catharine,  daughter 
Edward  and  Sarah  Whiiacre,  of  Muncy,  Penna. 


Died,  at  Friend.s'  Asylum,  Frankford,  Penna., 
the  morning  of  the  20ih  of  8th  mo.  1876,  UeborahBW 
widow  of  the  late  Jehu  Fawcet',  in  the  70th  year  of  I  tg, 
age,  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  Columbia 
Co.,  Ohio. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Mission  of  George  Bogle  to  Tibet. 

(Cootinned  from  page  66. j 

Taosisu'lon,  the  capital  of  Bhutan,  is  situ- 
ted  in  a  valley,  siiri'Oiinded  by  high  moun- 
lins.  Thecharacter,  government  and  religion 
f  the  people,  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
!ibet,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected,  and 
>  which  it  is  partially  subject.  The  priests 
re  a  numerous  and  influential  body.  When 
dmitted  into  orders,  they  take  a  vovvto  live 
haste,  to  kill  no  living  creature,  and  to  ab- 
tain  from  eating  animal  food  on  the  day  on 
rhich  it  is  killed.  Though  marriage  is  not 
beolutely  prohibited  to  those  connected  with 
ie  government,  yet  finding  it  a  bar  to  prefer- 
lent,  they  seldom  eater  into  that  state.  In 
iie  palace  at  Tassisudon  there  were  3000  men 
nd  not  a  woman.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
nwillingness  to  take  animal  life,  Dr.  Bogle 
lentions  that  one  day  on  a  visit  to  the  Lama- 
limboche,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  eccle- 
iastical  affairs  in  Bhutan,  his  companion,  Dr. 
[amilton,  exhibited  a  microsope.  His  effort 
}  catch  a  fly  to  put  under  the  glass,  threw 
tie  whole  room  into  confusion,  and  the  Lama 
ras  greatly  frightened  lest  he  should  have 
illed  it! 

His  reception  by  the  Eajah  is  thus  described 
[J  a  letter  to  his  sister :  "  On  the  day  fixed  to 
eeeive  me  I  walked  to  the  palace  of  the  Deb 
Lajab.  If  there  is  any  pleasure  in  being 
azed  at,  I  had  enough  of  it.  Being  the  first 
loropean  they  had  ever  seen  in  these  parts, 
lie  windows  of  the  palace  and  the  road  that 
id  to  it  were  crowded  with  spectators.  I 
are  say  there  were  3000.  After  passing 
lirough  three  courts,  and  climbing  two  iron- 
lated  ladders,  I  was  carried  into  an  ante- 
haraber  hung  round  with  bows  and  arrows, 
words,  matchlocks,  cane-coiled  targets,  and 
ther  implements  of  war,  and  filled  with  a 
omber  of  priests,  servants,  &c.,  squatted 
own  in  different  places.  Having  waited 
ere  about  half  an  hour,  I  was  conducted  to 
rhe  Kajah.  He  was  seated  upon  a  throne,  or 
*'ulpit,  if  you  please  (for  that  is  what  it  is 
ke),  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground. 
.1  entering  I  made  him  three  low  bows,  in- 
Lead  of  as  many  prostrations,  with  which, 
ccording  to  the  etiquette  of  this  court,  I  ought 
J  have  approached  him.  I  then  walked  up 
nd  gave  him  a  white  satin  handkerchief, 
.'bile  my  servants  laid  my  presents  of  spices, 
loths,  cutlery,  &c.,  before  him  ;  after  which  1 
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was  conducted  to  a  cushion  prepared  for  me 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  As  all  this 
passed  in  a  profound  silence,  1  had  now  time 
to  get  over  a  kind  of  flurry  which  it  had  oc- 
casioned. In  the  meantime  several  copper 
trays,  with  rice,  butter,  treacle,  tea,  walnuts, 
apricots,  cucumbers,  and  other  fruits,  were 
set  before  me,  together  with  a  little  stool  and 
a  china  cup.  But  it  is  time  I  should  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  company,  and  let 
you  know  where  you  are. 

"The  Deb  Rajah  was  dressed  in  his  sacer- 
dotal habit  of  scarlet  cotton,  with  gilded  mitre 
on  his  head,  and  an  umbrella  with  fringes 
twirling  over  him.  He  is  a  pleasant-looking 
old  man  with  a  smirking  countenance.  On 
each  side  of  him  his  principal  officers  and  min- 
isters to  the  number  of  a  dozen  were  seated 
upon  cushions  close  to  the  wall,  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  stood  in  the  area  or  among 
the  pillars.  The  panels  of  the  room  and  also 
the  ceiling  wei*e  covered  with  Chinese  sewed 
landscapes  and  different  colored  satins ;  the 
pulpit  was  gilded,  and  many  silver  and  gilt 
vases  about  it ;  and  the  floor  all  ai'ound  was 
laid  with  carpets.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
apartment,  and  behind  where  I  sat,  several 
large  Chinese  images  were  placed  in  a  kind 
of  niche  or  alcove,  with  lamp* of  butter  burn- 
ing before  them,  and  ornamented  with  ele- 
phants' teeth,  little  silver  temples,  china-ware, 
silks,  ribbons,  and  other  gewgaws." 

'•  In  came  a  man  carrying  a  large  silver 
kettle,  with  tea  made  with  butter  and  spices, 
and  having  poured  a  little  into  his  hand  and 
drank  it,  he  filled  the  Deb  Eajah  a  cup,  then 
went  round  to  all  the  ministers,  who,  as  well 
as  every  other  Boot,  are  always  provided  with 
a  little  wooden  cup,  black  glazed  in  the  in- 
side, wrapped  in  a  bit  of  cloth,  and  lodged 
within  their  tunic,  opposite  to  their  heart  and 
next  their  skin,  which  keeps  it  warm  and 
comfortable ;  and  last  of  all  the  cup  bearer 
filled  my  dish.  The  Rajah  then  said  a  grace, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  all  the  company. 
When  we  had  finished  our  tea,  and  every  man 
had  well  licked  his  cup,  and  deposited  it  in 
his  bosom,  a  water  tabby  gown,  like  what 
Aunt  Katty  used  to  wear,  with  well-plated 
haunches,  was  brought  and  put  on  me ;  a  red 
satin  handkerchief  was  tied  round  me  for  a 
girdle.  I  was  conducted  to  the  throne,  where 
the  Deb  Rajah  bound  my  temples  with  another 
satin  handkerchief,  and  squeezing  them  hard 
betwixt  his  hands,  muttered  some  praj^ers 
over  me,  after  which  I  was  led  back  to  my 
cushion.  We  had  next  a  cup  of  whisky  fresh 
and  hot  out  of  the  still,  which  was  served 
round  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tea,  of  which 
we  had  also  two  more  dishes,  and  as  many 
graces;  and  last  of  all  betel  nut. 

"  During  these  different  refreshments  a 
great  deal  of  complimentary  conversation 
passed  between  me  and  the  Deb  through  the 
means  of  an  interpreter,  which,  however  bril- 
liant and  witty,  I  will  not  here  set  down. 
At  taking  leave  the  Rajah  tied  two  handker- 
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ch'cfs  together,  and  threw  them  over  my 
shoulders  by  way  of  a  sash.  Thus  attired,  I 
paid  two  or  three  visits  to  some  of  the  oflScers 
in  the  palace,  and  walked  home,  like  Mordecai, 
in  great  state  to  my  lodgings." 

While  in  Bhutan,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Teshu  Lama  of  Tibet,  prohibiting  the  further 
advance  of  the  mission,  on  the  ground  that 
the  country  was  subject  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  who  had  ordered  that  no  Moghul,  Hin- 
dustani, Patau,  or  Fringy  [European],  should 
be  admitted.  This  was  accompanied  with 
presents  and  a  letter  to  Warren  Hastings, 
which  Bogle  steadily  refused  to  receive.  He 
found  there  was  much  jealousy  of  Europeans ; 
and  was  compelled  to  remain  several  months 
in  Bhutan  before  permission  could  be  obtained 
to  go  on  to  Tibet.  During  his  stay  here. 
Bogle  endeavored  to  open  the  way  for  the 
traffic  he  was  attempting  to  establish  between 
Bengal  and  Tibet,  by  representing  to  the  Bhu- 
tan government  the  advantages  that  would 
result  to  it  from  the  passage  through  its  ter- 
ritory of  an  extensive  commerce. 

Our  traveller  left  Tassisudon  on  the  13th  of 
10th  mo.,  on  his  Tibetan  journey.  A  shower 
of  snow  which  had  whitened  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  greatly  surprised  his  Bengaleso  at- 
tendants, who  had  never  seen  such  a  thing 
before.  They  asked  what  it  was  of  the  Bhutan 
people,  who  told  them  it  was  white  clothes, 
which  the  Almighty  sent  down  to  cover  the 
mountains  and  keep  them  warm.  Bogle  adds: 
"  This  solution  required,  to  be  sure,  some  faith  ; 
but  it  was  to  them  just  as  probable  as  that  it 
was  rain,  or  that  they  were  afterwards  to 
meet  with  water  hard  as  glass,  and  be  able  to 
walk  across  a  river." 

"  We  arrived  at  Bssana  after  midday  on  the 
15th  of  October.  This  is  a  village  situated  in 
a  small  but  fruitful  valley.  Everybody  was 
busy  with  the  harvest.  As  soon  as  a  field  of 
rice  is  ripe  the  water  is  drained  off,  and  the 
stream  that  supplied  it  diverted  into  a  dif- 
ferent channel.  It  is  then  cut  down  with 
teethless  sickles,  and  is  either  placed  against 
the  narrow  ridges  which  surround  the  fields 
and  separate  them  from  each  other,  or  it  is 
laid  flat  upon  the  stubble-ground.  In  a  few 
days  it  is  built  up  in  little  ricks,  regularly, 
but  without  being  bound.  From  these  it  is 
taken  down  ;  a  beam  is  raised  breast  high, 
and  supported  upon  two  posts;  under  it  a 
large  mat  is  spread,  and  the  men  and  women, 
leaning  upon  it,  tread  out  the  rice  with  their 
feet.  A  different  method  is  used  with  the 
wheat,  which  is  bearded.  It  is  tied  up  in 
small  sheaves.  In  some  places  (Kepta)  they 
separate  the  grain  from  the  straw  by  burning 
it;  in  others  (  I'assisudon)  they  thrash  it  out 
with  flails.  The  wheat  is  reaped  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June. 

"  In  all  these  different  occupations  of  hus- 
bandry the  heavy  burden  lies  upon  the  fair 
sex  :  thpy  have  a  hard  lot  of  it.  Besides  all 
this,  the  economy  of  the  family  falls  to  their 
'share.    They  have  to  dress  the  victuals  and 
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feed  the  swine.  They  are  not  much  troubled 
indeed  with  washing  or  scrubbing  :  the  fashion 
of  the  country  renders  this  quite  urincces- 
eary." 

On  the  23d  they  arrived  at  the  boundary  of 
Bhutan,  which  is  marked  by  six  lieaps  of 
stones  with  banners.  Before  them  lay  the 
elevated  plain  of  Tibet ;  and  to  the  east  and 
south,  the  mountains  over  which  they  had 
been  passing. 

"  The  first  object  that  strikes  you,  as  you 
go  down  the  hill  into  Tibet,  is  a  mount  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.  It  is  where  the  people 
of  Pari  jong  expose  their  dead.  It  happened, 
I  hope  not  ominously,  that  they  were  carry- 
ing a  body  thither  as  we  came  down.  Eagles, 
hawks,  ravens,  and  other  carnivorous  birds 
were  soaring  about  in  expectation  of  their 
prey.  Every  village  has  a  place  set  apart  for 
this  purpose.  There  are  only  two  exceptions 
to  it.  The  Lamas  are  burnt  with  sandal-wood, 
and  such  as  die  of  the  smallpox  are  buried,  to 
smother  the  infection. 

As  we  advanced  a  little  farther,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  castle  of  Pari-jong,  which  cuts 
a  good  figure  from  without.  It  rises  into 
several  towers  with  the  balconies,  and  having 
few  windows,  has  the  look  of  strength  ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  town.  The  houses  are  of 
two  low  stories,  fiat-roofed,  covered  with  bun 
dies  of  straw,  and  so  huddled  together  that 
one  may  chance  to  overlook  them.  There  is 
little  to  be  said  for  them.  The  ceilings  are 
BO  low,  that  I  have  more  than  once  been  in- 
debted to  the  thickness  of  my  skull;  and  the 
beams  being  very  short,  are  supported  by  a 
number  of  posts,  which  are  little  favorable  to 
chamber-walking.  In  the  middle  of  the  roof 
is  a  hole  to  let  out  the  smoke,  which,  how- 
ever, departs  not  without  making  the  whole 
room  as  black  as  a  chimney.  This  opening 
serves  also  to  let  in  the  light;  the  doors  are 
full  of  holes  and  crevices,  through  which  the 
women  and  children  keep  peeping.  I  used  to 
give  them  sugar  candy,  and  sometimes  rib- 
bons; but  I  brought  all  the  children  of  the 
parish  upon  my  back  by  it.  The  straw  upon 
the  top  keeps  the  house  warm.  The  same 
style  of  architecture  prevails  in  the  villages 
upon  the  road.  It  has  a  mean  look  after  the 
lofty  buildings  in  the  Deb  Eajah's  country; 
hut  having  neither  wood  nor  arches,  how  can 
they  help  it? 

"  There  is  no  walking  out  after  it  is  dark, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  dogs  which  are 
then  let  loose  ;  they  are  of  the  shepherd  breed, 
the  same  kind  with  those  called  Nepal  dogs, 
large  size,  often  shagged  like  a  lion,  and  ex- 
tremely fierce." 

On  the  27th  they  left  Pari-jong,  under  the 
escort  of  one  of  the  Teshu  Lama's  ofiicers 
named  Paima.  On  arriving  at  a  heap  of 
stones  in  the  plain  opposite  to  a  high  rock 
covered  with  snow,  the  following  ceremony 
was  i)erf'ormcd  :  "  Hero  wo  halted,  and  the 
servants  gathering  together  a  parcel  of  dried 
cow-dung,  one  of  them  struck  fire  with  his 
tinder-box,  and  lighted  it.  We  sat  down  about 
it,  and  the  day  being  cold,  I  found  it  very 
comfortable.  When  the  fire  was  well  kin- 
dled, Paima  took  out  a  book  of  prayers;  one 
brought  a  copper  cup,  another  filled  it  with 
a  kind  of  fermented  liquor  out  of  a  new- 
killed  siiccp's  paunch,  mixing  in  some  rice  and 
flour,  and  after  throwing  some  dried  herbs 
and  flour  into  the  flame,  they  begj^n  their 
rites.  Paima  acted  as  chaplain.  He  chanted 
the  prayers  in  a  loud  voice,  the  otherH  ac- 


companying him,  and  every  now  and  then 
the  little  cup  was  emptied  towards  the  rock. 
About  eight  or  ten  of  these  libations  being 
poured  forth,  the  ceremony  was  finished  by 
placing  upon  the  heap  of  stones  the  little  en- 
sign,* which  my  fond  imagination  had  before 
offered  up  1o  my  own  vanity.  The  mountain 
to  which  this  sacrifice  was  made  is  named 
Chumalhari.  It  stands  between  Tibet  and 
Bhutan,  and  is  generally  white  with  snow. 
It  rises  almost  perpendicular  like  a  wall,  and 
is  attended  with  a  string  of  smaller  rocks, 
which  obtain  the  name  of  Chumalhari's  sons 
and  daughters. 

"  As  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  or  of  some 
refreshing  brook,  is  considered  holy  among 
the  sun-scorched  Hindus,  so  rocks  and  moun- 
tains are  the  objects  of  veneration  among  the 
Lama's  votaries.  They  erect  written  stand- 
ards upon  the  tops  of  them,  they  cover  the 
sides  of  them  with  prayers  formed  of  pebbles, 
in  characters  so  large  '  that  those  that  run 
may  read.' " 

(To  be.  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

An  Epistle  of  George  Fox. 

Although  the  following  epistle  of  George 
Fox  was  written  to  Friends  in  his  day,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  applicable  to  some  in  this  our  day. 
Many  who  go  under  the  name  of  Friends, 
have  let  fall  this  testimony  to  "  plainness  of 
speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,"  and  are  copy 
ing  after  the  fashions  of  a  "vain  and  perish- 
ing world;"  not  only  the  young,  but  others 
in  more  advanced  life,  who  ought  to  be  good 
examples  to  their  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,"  we 
are  told  in  scripture,  "but  be  ye  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  minds,  that  ye  may 
prove  what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  and 
perfect  will  of  God  concerning  you."  And 
there  was  another  class,  viz.,  the  old  people, 
who  were  going  into  the  earth,  whom  he  also 
warned ;  so  that  all  might  beware  and  keep 
out  of  those  snares.  J.  S. 

Ohio. 

"  While  I  was  in  the  city  I  had  a  concern 
upon  my  spirit  with  respect  to  a  twofold 
danger  that  attended  some  who  professed 
truth  ;  one  was  of  young  people's  running  into 
the  fashions  of  the  world,  and  the  other  was 
of  old  people's  going  into  the  earth.  And 
that  concern  coming  now  again  weightily 
upon  me,  I  was  moved  to  give  forth  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  reproof  to  such,  and  an  exhorta- 
tion and  warning  to  all  Friends  to  beware  of 
and  keep  out  of  those  snares. 
'  To  all  that  profess  the  truth  of  God. 

'My  desires  are  that  you  walk  humbly  in 
it ;  for  when  the  Lord  first  called  me  forth,  he 
let  me  see  that  young  people  grew  up  together 
in  vanity  and  the  fashions  of  the  world,  and 
old  people  went  dovvnwards  into  the  earth, 
raking  it  together;  and  to  both  these  I  was 
to  be  a  stranger.  And  now,  friends,  I  do  see 
too  many  young  people  that  profet-s  the  truth 
grow  up  into  the  fashions  of  the  world,  and 
too  many  parents  indulge  them  ;  and  amongst 
the  elder  some  arc  declining  downwards  and 
raking  after  the  earth.  Therefore,  take  heed 
that  you  are  not  making  your  graves  while 
you  are  alive  outwardly,  and  loading  your- 
selves with  thick  clay.  Hab.  ii.  6.  For  if  you 
have  not  power  over  the  earthly  spii'it,  and 


[*  A  branch  of  a  tree  with  ii  white  Imndkerchief 
faiitened  to  it.] 


that  which  leadeth  into  a  vain  mind,  and  th' 
fashions  of  the  world,  and  into  the  earth 
though  you  have  often  had  the  rain  fall  upoi 
your  fields,  you  will  but  bring  forth  thistles 
briers,  and  thorns,  which^  are  for  the  fire 
Such  will  become  brittle,  peevish,  fretfu 
spirits,  that  will  not  abide  the  heavenly  doc 
trine,  the  admonitions,  exhortations,  and  re 
proofs  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  heavenly  Spin 
of  God;  which  would  bring  you  to  be  con 
formable  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  bii 
image,  that  ye  might  have  fellowship  wit! 
him  in  his  resurrection.  Therefore  it  is  gooc 
for  all  to  bow  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  their  Sa 
viour,  that  all  may  confess  him  to  the  glorj 
of  God  the  Father.  For  I  have  had  a  con 
cern  upon  me,  in  a  sense  of  the  danger  ol 
young  people's  going  into  the  fashions  of  thej 
world,  and  old  people's  going  into  the  earth, 
and  many  going  into  a  loose  and  false  liberty 
till  at  last  they  go  quite  out  into  the  spirit  ol 
the  world  as  some  have  done.  The  house  oi 
such  hath  been  built  upon  the  sand  on  th< 
sea-shore,  not  upon  Christ  the  Eock  ;  that  arc 
so  soon  in  the  world  again,  under  a  pretence 
of  liberty  of  conscience.  But  it  is  not  a  part 
conscience,  nor  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  nor  in 
Christ  Jesus;  for  in  the  liberty  in  the  Spirit 
there  is  the  unity,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace 
and  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  ie 
the  true  liberty  :  and  this  is  not  of  the  world 
for  he  is  not  of  the  world.  Therefore  all  are 
to  stand  fast  in  him,  as  they  have  received 
him  ;  for  in  him  there  is  peace,  who  is  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  but  in  the  world  there  is 
trouble.  For  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  a  troa 
blesome  spirit,  but  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  s 
peaceable  Spirit :  in  which  God  Almighty  prfr 
serve  all  the  faithful.  Amen.  G.  F.'" 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  great  Submtirine  Blast  at  Uallett's  Point  Reef  oi 
Hell  Gate,  in  tbe  East  River,  New  York. 

(Concladed  from  page  68.) 
THE  REEF  DEMOLISHED. 

By  2  o'clock  Mr.  Streidenger  announced  to 
General  Newton  that  everything  was  ready 
in  his  department,  and  that  the  dynamite 
cartridge  to  cut  the  rope  suspending  the  cir- 
cuit closer,  occupied  its  all-important  post. 
The  general  quietly  expressed  his  satisfaction, 
Indeed,  nothing  throughout  the  day  seemed 
to  provoke  him  out  of  a  condition  of  stolid 
cool-headedness,  which  must  surely  have  beei 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  confidence  in| 
his  plans  and  a  powerful  will — for  it  mus: 
have  been  one  of  the  most  trying  hours  of  hie 
life.  All  whose  services  were  not  required 
were  then  ordered  to  leave  the  works  and 
seek  a  safe  and  advantageous  retreat  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Eamsey's  grounds.  Mr.  Strie- 
denger  and  a  chosen  corps  of  assistants  then 
proceeded  to  carefully  lower  the  metal  plat^E 
into  the  cells  of  the  batteries  by  means  ol 
crank  handles.  This  was  at  2.25.  At  2.30  Mr, 
Streidenger  removed  the  wooden  truss,  which 
for  safety's  sake,  had  been  placed  between  the 
pins  and  the  cups  of  the  circuit  closer,  in  order, 
in  case  of  accident,  to  prevent  the  table,  from 
which  the  pins  dejiended  falling  and  so  clos- 
ing the  circuit  and  firing  the  mine  prema 
turely.  There  were  thirty-three  pins  and 
cups  for  general  purposes,  and  an  extra  one 
for  the  use  of  Gen.  Abbott  in  making  his  own 
delicate  experiments  as  to  the  amount  and 
force  of  the  shock  wave,  the  fall  of  the  table 
and  pins  being  about  twelve  inches.  "  Keadyj 
Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Streidenger,  and  the  next  mO- 
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tnent  he,  the  general,  and  the  few  others  re- 
maining were  on  their  way  in  the  steam 
launch,  to  the  firing  point  at  Mr.  Ramsey's, 
where  the  general  had  his  initiatory  battery. 
The  first  and  second  warning  guns  had  long 
crone,  and  the  third  and  last  stopped  all  talk- 
ing and  caused  a  good  many  persons,  who 
were  not  over  sure  of  their  nerves,  to  hold 
their  breath.  The  general  approached  his 
instruments,  carefully  looked  into  the  nine 
:ells  of  his  three  batteries  to  assure  himself 
ince  more  that  all  was  right,  and  then  turned 
:o  the  Morse  key,  which  was  to  order  the 
;mash  up  of  Hallett's  Point. 

The  tiny  finger  of  little  Mary  Newton, 
Tuided  by  the  firm  hand  of  her  father,  pressed 

he  magic  key,  and  the  explosion  of  the  torpedo 
.vbich  severed  the  rope  suspending  the  circuit 
ilosor  was  lost  in  the  grand  and  magnificent 

xplosion  which  almost  simultaneously,  to 
in  inappreciable  fraction  of  a  second,  fol- 

owed. 

Those  who  expected  to  see  the  bomb-proof 
md  its  silent  occupants  —  the  batteries  — 
jnocked  to  pieces  were  confounded.  They 
vere  precisely  as  the  general  and  Mr.  Stried- 
.;nger  left  them,  and  a  visitor  dropping  from 
he  clouds  would  never  dream  that  they  had 
oeeu  so  recently  in  operation,  much  less  of 
he  tremendous  explosion  they  had  brought 
ibout.  The  hanging  doors  of  the  bomb-proof 
vdd  not  had  their  slender  props  knocked  away 
)y  any  shock ;  not  a  drop  of  the  chemicals 
jVas  spilled  from  the  800  battery  cells,  and 
!ven  the  mercury,  which  had  been  pressed 
nit  of  the  cups  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  the 
)ins,  lay  in  small  globules  in  distinct  circles 
iround  each  cup — just  where  the  globules  fell, 
^ven  the  wooden  crosshead,  from  which  the 
ope  with  its  dynamite  torpedo  hung,  was  not 
jUOved  or  shaken  one  jot. 

The  total  absence  of  any  trace  of  the  efi'ect 
if  the  shock  about  the  batteries  was  remark- 
ible  even  to  the  minds  of  those  who  under- 
tand  these  things  and  expected  very  little 
ign  of  shock.  It  only  shows  how  well  Gen. 
•S'ewton  and  his  associates  had  laid  their  plans 
ind  made  all  their  calculations,  and  how  well 
>Ii".  Streidenger  had  carried  out  those  plans 
vhen  made.  And  yet  the  explosion  must 
lave  been  terrific  in  the  mine.  The  gaseous 
•oloring  of  the  water  showed  that,  and,  if  that 
vere  not  enough,  the  odors  of  combusted 
sitro-glycerine  which  swept  over  unfortunate 
forkville — as  though  a  hundred  tallow  fuc- 
ories  were  on  fire — would  have  been  ample 
)roof  of  what  had  been  going  on  below  the 
vater. 

The  result  was  just  what  he  had  confident- 
y  asserted  weeks  ago  that  it  would  be.  An 
'ngineer  who  has  had  long  experience  in  the 
se  of  explosives  exclaimed,  "  The  man  was  a 
rophet,"  almost  before  the  detonation  had 
eased.  A  column  of  water  was  seen  to  shoot 
p  to  the  height  apparently  of  75  or  80  feet, 
arrying  a  part  of  that  distance  a  few  stones 
i  small  size  and  several  portions  of  sections 
t'  the  coffer  dam.    Some  imagined  that  huge 
ortions  of  rock  were  thrown  up,  but  specta- 
ors  from  both  sides  agreed  in  the  statement 
liat  only  small  rocks  and  portions  of  the  dam 
ere  projected  into  the  air.    The  report  fol- 
)wed  instantly,  and,  at  the  firing  station,  was 
ot  so  loud  as  that  caused  by  the  discharge  of 
•vo  or  three  pieces  of  ordnance,  while  the  jar 
as  no  greater  than  that  felt  from  such  a  dis- 
harge  at  the  distance,  say,  of  100  feet.  The 
jmmotion  of  the  water  was  great  for  a  few 


minutes,  and  the  earth  of  which  the  coffer  dam 
was  partially  composed  made  it  very  muddy, 
while  pieces  of  timber  and  boards  were  thrown 
over  and  over  on  its  surface  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  how  greatly  the  element  was 
stirred.  For  a  few  minutes  after  the  explo- 
sion the  people  on  the  shore  and  on  the  ves- 
sels uttered  not  a  word,  hardly  breathing,  as 
they  stood  in  perfect  silence  watching  the  spot 
where  more  than  50,000  pounds  of  powerful 
explosives  had  been  fired.  When  the  convic- 
tion at  length  forced  itself  upon  their  minds 
that  the  great  explosion,  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  wild  theories,  and  had 
been  the  cause  of  fear  to  thousands,  was  over, 
the  cheers  that  broke  from  the  crowds  were 
deafening,  while  the  whistle  of  every  steamer 
was  employed  to  increase  the  sounds  of  re- 
joicing. "Three  cheers  for  Gen.  Newton," 
some  one  exclaimed,  and  they  were  given  and 
prolonged  by  loud  and  enthusiastic  shouts. 

It  was  impossible,  after  the  explosion  had 
taken  place,  to  accurately  sum  up  one's  sensa- 
tions. The  four  sensible  effects  were  the  noise, 
the  wave  of  compressed  air,  the  trembling  of 
the  earth,  and  the  ejected  mass  of  earth  and 
rocks,  and  the  uplifted  water,  but  many  of 
the  spectators  on  Ward's  Island  did  not  ob- 
serve all  of  these  effects.  A  number  of  per-, 
sons  stated  that  they  heard  no  noise,  while 
others  said  that  they  were  not  aware  of  any 
concussion  of  the  air.  The  disturbance  of  the 
atmosphere  indeed  was  very  slight,  and  was 
probably  unfelt  by  those  who  had  taken  shel- 
ter behind  the  trunks  of  trees.  While  there 
had  been  a  great  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the 
probable  results,  it  was  believed  that  a  tidal 
wave  of  considerable  magnitude  would  be  set 
in  motion,  and  yet  on  this  point,  upon  which 
all  the  spectators  were  agreed,  all  were  alike 
mistaken.  The  commotion  was  concentered 
immediately  over  the  mine,  and  the  surround- 
ing surface  was  undisturbed.  It  had  been 
thought  probable  that  windows  on  the  island 
would  be  broken,  and  many  persons  had 
feared  that  frail  structures  would  be  demol- 
ished. Investigation  showed,  however,  that 
not  a  pane  of  glass  was  broken,  that  not  even 
a  dead  limb  fell  from  any  tree,  and  that  the 
only  damage  caused  was  to  an  old  frame 
shanty,  where  two  or  three  bricks  were  jar- 
red from  a  dilapidated  chimney. 

The  appearance  of  Hallett's  Point  when 
it  was  reached  was  so  changed  that  it  was 
hardly  recognizable.  Two  or  three  hundred 
row  boats  and  numerous  steamers  reached  the 
spot  almost  as  soon  as  General  Newton.  The 
building  containing  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent Boyle,  which  stood  formerly  upon 
the  very  edge  of  the  shaft,  had  been  thrown 
back  from  its  former  position  in  shore  about 
10  feet  and  partially  overturned.  The  steps 
that  led  down  into  the  shaft  had  been  thrown 
up  on  the  bank  against  the  office,  showing 
with  what  power  the  water  had  rushed  up- 
ward. The  condition  of  the  ground  and  the 
buildings  showed  the  manner  in  which  the 
water  had  fallen  over  them  after  its  fountain- 
like ascent.  The  bomb  proof  building  was 
uninjured,  and  nothing  was  materially  dis- 
placed within  it.  The  break-water,  which 
extended  each  way  from  the  coffer-dam,  was 
badly  shaken  in  places,  and  plank  and  pieces 
of  timber  were  thrown  about.  Otherwise 
there  was  little  damage.  Windows  in  the 
boiler  and  engine-houses  facing  the  mine,  and 
only  about  50  feet  distant,  were  not  broken. 
'The  people  who  moved  out  of  the  neighbor- 


ing house  might  have  remained,  as  it  was  not 
injured. 

THE  SUBSTANTIAL  SUCCESS  OP  THE  EXPLOSION. 

With  regard  to  the  more  substantial  suc- 
cess of  the  explosion.  Gen.  Newton  and  all  the 
engineers  who  were  present  say  that  nothing 
can  be  definitely  known  till  the  reef  has  been 
carefully  surveyed  and  sounded,  though  they 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  reef  was 
entirely  blown  to  pieces.  One  piece  of  indi- 
rect testimony  can  be  adduced  by  the  writer 
in  favor  of  this  surmise.  In  addition  to  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  position  and  general 
outline  of  the  reef  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
headings  and  galleries  of  the  mine,  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  have  in  his  hand  at 
the  moment  of  the  explosion,  a  small  diagram 
of  the  reef.  When  the  small  columns  or  series 
of  jets  of  water  first  thrown  up  by  the  explo- 
sion had  fallen,  but  while  the  disturbance  of 
the  water  was  still  in  full  bubbling  activity 
from  the  escape  of  the  remaining  liberated 
gases,  he  was  enabled  to  compare  momen- 
tarily, the  shape  of  the  water  disturbance 
with  the  shape  of  the  original  reef.  They 
correspond  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  only 
notable  difference  being  a  lesser  surface  dis- 
turbance as  the  depth  of  water  increased  over 
the  reef  This  would  appear  to  point  to  an 
equal  action  in  the  mine  of  the  explosives  and 
to  a  correspondingly  equal  break  up  of  the 
rock.  As  to  the  success  of  Gen.  Abbott's  in- 
teresting experiments  with  regard  to  the 
shock  wave  nothing  can  be  known  till  he  has 
collected  his  data  from  his  various  points  of 
observation  and  made  his  calculations  and 
deductions.  This  is  impossible  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  any  statements  of  the  results  of  his 
labors  will  be  mere  guess-work  and  totally 
unreliable.  As  a  mere  matter  of  science,  Gen. 
Abbott's  deductions  will  be  most  interesting 
and  valuable;  for  practical  purposes  the  Hell 
Gate  explosion  has  shown,  by  its  innocence 
of  all  harm,  that  they  are  unimportant.  No 
one  will  again  fear  any  great  shock  from  sub- 
marine explosions  of  dynamite. 

General  Newton,  in  a  communication  to 
the  New  York  Commissioners  of  Pilots  re- 
garding the  blasting  of  Hell  Gate,  says  the 
reef  at  Hallett's  Point  has  been  swept.  "  From 
180  feet  distant  from  the  shore  lint)  to  the  line 
of  buoj'S  the  bottom  slopes  gradually  from 
eight  feet  of  depth  at  near  low  water  to  twenty 
feet.  Outside  the  line  of  buoys  nothing  less 
than  twenty  feet  of  depth  at  mean  low  water 
was  observed.  The  divers  have  been  exam- 
ining the  reef,  and  report  a  thorough  break 
up." 

To  Youthful  Headers. — There  is  a  passage 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Charles  Grcville,  that  we 
earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  young 
readers.  It  does  little  good  to  read  unless 
the  right  books  are  read,  and  unless  they  are 
read  carefully  and  studiously.  Even  good 
books  may  be  read  in  such  aAvay  that  the  time 
given  to  them  is  almost  wasted.  To  read  a 
bad  book  is  of  course  worse  than  a  waste  of 
time.  C.  Grcville  was  a  man  who  saw  life  in 
every  favoi'ed  form,  and  who  was  on  familiar 
terms  of  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  his  time.  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  he  had  been  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  some  learned  men,  he  was  led  to 
contrast  their  knowedge  with  his  own,  and  he 
wrote  down  his  thoughts  as  follows  : 

"A  painful  sense  came  over  me  of  the  diffei-- 
ence  between  one  who  was  -superficially  read 
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and  one  who  has  studied,  one  who  has  laid 
a  solid  foundation  in  early  youth,  gathered 
knowledge  as  he  advanced  in  years,  all  the 
stores  of  his  mind  being  so  orderly  disposed 
that  they  are  at  all  times  available,  and  one 
who  (as  I  have  done)  has  huddled  together  a 
quantity  of  loose  reading,  as  vanity,  curiosity, 
and  not  seldom  shame  impelled.  Reading 
thus,  without  system,  more  to  cover  the  defi- 
ciencies of  ignorance  than  to  augment  the 
stores  of  knowledge,  loads  the  mind  with  an 
undigested  mass  of  matter,  which  proves 
when  wanted  to  be  of  small  practical  utility; 
in  shoi't,  one  must  pay  for  the  follies  of  one's 
youth.  He  who  wastes  his  early  years  in 
horse-racing  and  all  sorts  of  idleness,  figur- 
ing away  among  the  dissolute  and  the  fool- 
ish, must  be  content  to  play  an  inferior  part 
among  the  learned  and  wise.  Some  instances 
there  are  of  men  who  have  united  both  char- 
acters ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  these  have 
had  frequent  laborious  intervals  ;  that  though 
they  may  have  been  vicious,  they  have  never 
been  indolent,  and  that  their  minds  have  never 
slumbered  and  lost  by  disnse  the  power  of 
exertion,  lleflections  of  this  sort  make  me 
very  uncomfortable,  and  I  am  ready  to  cry 
with  vexation  when  I  think  on  my  misspent 
life.  Jf  I  was  insensible  to  a  higher  order  of 
merit,  indifferent  to  a  nobler  kind  of  praise,  I 
should  be  happier  far:  but  to  bo  tormented 
with  the  sentiment  of  an  honorable  ambition 
and  with  aspirations  after  better  things,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  sunk  in  sloth  and  bad 
habits  as  to  be  incapible  of  those  exertions 
without  which  their  objects  are  unattainable, 
is  of  all  conditions  the  worst. 

Dear  young  friends,  save  yourselves  from 
such  regrets. — Wat.  Baptist. 


at  twelve  cents  a  yard  that  would  count  up 
to  five  hundred  dollars. 

Of  course,  the  goods  could  not  be  classed 
as  perfect  goods,  so  they  were  sold  as  rem- 
nants, at  less  than  half  the  price  they  would 
have  brought  had  it  not  been  for  that  hidden 
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pin. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  boy  takes 
for  his  companion  a  profane  swearer,  or  a  lad 
who  is  untruthful,  and  a  little  girl  for  her  play- 
mate one  who  is  unkind  or  disobedient,  or  in 
any  way  a  wicked  child,  they  are  like  the 
roller  which  took  to  its  bosom  the  pin.  With- 
out their  being  able  to  help  it,  often  the  evil 
influence  clings  to  them,  and  leaves  its  mark 
upon  everybody  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact. 

That  pin  damaged  irreparably  forty  hun- 
dred yards  of  new  print,  but  bad  company 
has  ruined  thousands  of  souls  for  whom  Christ 
died.  Eemember  "one  sinner destroyeth  much 
good,"  therefore  avoid  evil  companions.  — 
Selected. 


Only  two  or  three  days  ago  an  overseer  in 
an  American  mill  found  a  pin  which  cost  the 
company  three  hundred  dollars. 

"  Was  it  stolen  ?"  asked  Susie.  "I  suppose 
it  must  have  been  very  handsome.  What 
was  it,  11  diamond  pin  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear?  not  by  any  means.  It 
was  just  such  a  pin  as  people  buy  every  day, 
and  use  without  stint.  Hei'e  is  one  upon  my 
dress." 

"Such  a  pin  as  that  cost  three  hundred  dol- 
lars I"  exclaimed  John.    "I  don't  believe  it." 

"  But  mamma  says  it  is  a  ^rwe  story,"  inter- 
posed Susie. 

"  Yea,  I  know  it  to  be  true.  And  this  is 
how  the  pin  happened  to  cost  so  much.  You 
know  the  calicoes,  after  they  are  printed  and 
washed,  arc  dried  and  smoothed  by  being 
passed  over  heated  rollers.  Well,  by  some 
mischance,  a  pin  dropped  so  as  to  lie  upon  the 
principal  roller,  and  indeed  became  wedged 
into  it,  the  hoad  standing  out  a  little  from 
the  surface. 

Over  and  over  went  the  roller,  and  round 
and  round  went  the  cloth,  winding  at  length 
upon  still  another  roller,  until  the  piece  w^as 
measured  off.  Then  another  piece  began  to 
be  dried  and  wound  ;  and  so  on  till  a  hundred 
pieces  had  been  counted  off. 

These  wore  not  examined  immediately,  but 
removed  from  the  machinery  and  laid  aside. 
When  at  length  they  came  to  bo  inspected,  it 
was  found  that  there  were  holes  in  every  piece 
throughout  the  web,  and  onl}-  three-fjuarters 
of  a  yard  apart.  Now,  in  each  piece  there 
were  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  yards,  and  once. 


Selected, 

THE  SPELL  OF  LOVE. 
Whate'er  of  good  from  earth  be  gone, 

Whate'er  the  human  form  disgrace, 
Still  trust  in  God,  and  labor  on, 

And  cherish  kindness  toward  the  race. 

Eegard  with  hopeful  heart  the  worst : 
Misguided  may  have  been  his  youth, 

Or  e'en  his  very  childhood  curst 

With  oft-seen  breach  of  right  and  truth. 

Or  trained  he  may  have  been  to  theft, 

And  cruel  ways  and  mean  deceit; 
Till  slowly,  but  at  last,  bereft 

Of  all  in  earliest  years  so  sweet. 

Yet,  since  from  God  his  beirkg  springs, 
Somewhat  his  heart  hath  still  of  good  ; 

A  latent  love  of  better  things, 
A  power  at  least  of  gratitude. 

Then  try  him  with  the  spell  of  Love; 

Oh,  show  him  there  is  one  in  thee 
Who  longs  to  win  for  heaven  above 
A  brother  sunk  e'en  low  as  he. 

Be  faithful,  but  upbraid  him  not; 

For  who,  O  fellow-man,  art  thou  ? 
Had  his  but  been  the  happier  lot. 
Say,  which  had  been  the  holier  now  ? 

Like  Him  thou  lovest,  love  display ; 

Through  love  the  worst  may  grow  the  be.^t ; 
And  dear  to  God  and  blest  are  they 
Who  joy  to  multiply  the  blest. 

Pelected. 

ETERNAL  BEAM  OF  LIGHT  DIVINE. 
Eternal  beam  of  Light  divine. 

Fountain  of  unexhausted  love, 
In  whom  the  Father's  glories  shine 

Through  earth  beneath,  and  heaven  above  ! 

Jesus,  the  weary  wanderer's  rest, 

Give  me  Thy  easy  yoke  to  bear  ; 
With  steadfast  patience  arm  my  breast, 
With  spotless  love  and  lowly  fear. 

Thankful  I  take  the  cup  from  Thee, 

Prepared  and  mingled  by  Thy  skill — 
Though  bitter  to  the  taste  it  be. 

Powerful  the  wounded  soul  to  heal. 

Be  thou,  O  Rock  of  Ages,  nigh  I 

So  shall  each  murmuring  thought  be  gone  ; 
And  grief,  and  fear,  and  care  shall  fly 
As  clouds  before  the  mid-day  sun. 

Speak  to  my  warring  passions — Peace  I 
Say  to  my  trembling  heart, — Be  still  ! 
Thy  power  my  strength  and  fortress  is. 
For  all  things  serve  Thy  sovereign  will. 

— Charles  Wesley. 

Bvliberute  Ions  of  what  thou  canst  do  but 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Bibliotheca  Anti-Quakeriana  ;  or,  a  Cata 
logue  of  Books  Adverse  to  the  Society  c 
Friends,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  Bioj 
graphical  notices  of  the  authors,  togethe  | 
with  the  answers  which  have  been  given  ti 
some  of  them  by  Friends,  and  others.  Bj] 
Joseph  Smith  ;  author  of  a  Descriptive  Cataj 
logue  of  Friends' Books.    London,  1873."  ! 

We  apprehend  few  of  the  members  of  ou 
religious  Society  at  the  present  day,  have  ai 
adequ.ate  idea  of  the  labors  which  our  earl; 
Friends  underwent  in  advocating  the  doc 
trines  of  the  gospel,  and  in  refuting  the  a< 
tacks  made  by  opposers,  through  the  press 
The  above-named  publication,  which  has  beei 
prepared  apparently  with  a  view  to  facilitat 
the  business  of  the  compiler,  who  is  a  book 
seller  in  London,  may  enable  the  reader  t< 
judge  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  these  labors 
which  attacks,  from  almost  every  quartei 
brought  upon  faithful  Friends  at  the  rise  o 
the  Society,  and  upon  many  of  succeedin 
generations.    It  consists  of  462  octavo  paget 
and  contains  the  titles  of  considerably  mor 
than  a  thousand  different  volumes  and  smalle 
treatises.    The  compiler  states  in  the  preface 
"This  work  does  not  include  (except  in  afe\ 
instances)  any  entry  of  books  written  by  a 
tagonists  who  once  belonged  to  the  Soeiet 
such  as  Bugg,  K(  ith,  Crewdson,  and  othere 
that  being  already  done  in  my  Catalogue  o 
Friends'  Books,  lately  published ;  but  this  cot 
tains  an  account  of  all  books  (as  far  as  h 
come  to  my  knowledge)  written  by  those  o 
other  religious  denominations,  &c.;  and  th 
reader  will  perceive  on  examination,  that  th 
greatest  adversaries  the  Society  bad  to  cob 
tend  with  in  early  days,  were  the  non-con 
formist  divines."  A  short  biographical  sketcl 
of  many  of  these  writers  is  also  given,  take) 
"  mostly  from  sources  furnished  by  their  owi 
bodies,  or  favorable  to  them."    Although  w 
think  that  in  some,  perhaps  many  cases,  thes 
publications,  particularly  those  of  anonymou 
adversaries,  might  have  been  properly  su' 
fered  to  remain  in  oblivion,  yet  to  those  whi 
are  engaged  in  carefully  examining  into  th 
origin  and  nature  of  the  controversial  writ 
ings  of  our  early  Friends,  this  catalogue  wif 
no  doubt,  prove  of  great  convenience.    By  a 
index  of  the  authorship  of  the  replies  made 
Friends,  we  notice  that,  next  to  George  ¥o~ 
George  Whitehead  appears  to  have  been  mos 
frequently  engaged  to  defend  in  this  way  th 
cause  of  Truth  ;  who,  as  we  learn  from  hi; 
Journal,  was  also  often  called  upon  in  publi 
ussemblies  to  vindicate  its  doctrines  and  tec 
timonies,  and  who  thus  records  his  sense  0 
the  qualifications  by  which  he  was  enablet 
to  perform  these  services  : — "The  Lord  gavi 
lue  to  perceive  when  a  proposition  was  false 
and  when  the  inforeuce  was  unjustly  deduce( 
rom  a  proposition  though  in  itself  true  :  kno\ 
ing  that  it  is  a  principal  part  of  true  logii 
in  disputations,  to  see  that  the  propositi© 
is  true,  or  truly  stated,  and  that  the  cods" 
quence  naturally  follows,  so  that  they  trul 
agree.    After  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  giv 
me  a  clear  understanding  in  this  matter,  be 
tween  the  true  and  the  false  way  of  arguing 
between  what  was  true  logic  and  what  w» 
falsely  so  termed, — as  there  is  a  true  scieuc 
and  that  which  is  falsely  so  called  ;  then 
was  the  luore  prepared  to  withstand  all  th 
crafty  opposition  of  pretended  logic  and  sy 
logisms  which  I  met  with,  both  at  CambriH 
and  other  places,  and  valued  them  no  mor 
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ban  pedantiy;  and  I  could  easily  invert  an 
dversary's  absurdity  back  upon  him  byway 
f  syllogism.  I  have  met  with  many  priests 
erv  duU  at  their  acquired  artificial  logic,  and 
lei dent  to  run  into  many  absurdities,  while 
hov  would  often  contemn  and  deride  us  as 
literate  men  ;  but  when  we  have  discovered 
nd  refuted  their  ignorance  and  absurdities, 
leu  they  would  cry  out  against  us,  and  as- 
erse  us  as  Jesuits.  Thus  i  have  been  often 
•eated  by  them." 

Of  the  answers  which  are  here  enumerated, 
1  were  written  by  George  Fox,  47  by  George 
Whitehead,  45  by  William  Penn,  15  by  Ed- 
ard  Burrongh,  11  by  Francis  Howgill,  28 
V  James  Naylor,  6  by  Robert  Barclay,  and 

by  Isaac  Penington.  The  total  number 
f  authors  whose  works  are  cited,  including 
lose  of  a  late  date,  is  over  two  hundred. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

[We  take  the  following  from  the  present 
onth's  number  of  the  British  Friend,  ex- 
acted we  suppose  from  a  foreign  paper.  It 
gratifying  to  observe  that  some  of  those 
ho  profess  with  Friends  in  the  south  of 
i-ance,  are  willing  thus  openly  to  suffer  for 
leir  testimony  against  war,  but  we  believe  it 
ould  tend  to  their  strength,  as  well  as  ad- 
mce  this  righteous  cause  before  the  people, 
jt  only  to  refuse  serving  as  a  soldier,  but 
so  all  office  or  hospital  service  as  a  substi- 
.te  therefor. — Eds.] 

A  "Friend"  Conscript  in  the  French  Army. 
A  court-martial  sat  recently  at  Marseilles 
1  a  recruit  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
Friends,  positively  refused  to  take  up  arras 
id  go  out  to  exercise.    His  name  is  NisoUe, 
s  age  28,  and  he  belongs  to  a  wealthy  and 
ost  benevolent  family  in  the  department  of 
le  Gard.   When  called  out  for  28  days'  train- 
■z.  M.  JiTisolle  went  to  the  regiment  at  Nis- 
on  the  21st  of  la^t  August.    He  perrait- 
:d  them  to  put  uniform  on  him,  but  when 
e  was  handed  a  musket  he  positively  re- 
i5edto  take  it,  saj'ing  his  religion  prevented 
m  from  serving  under  arms  against  his  fel- 
■w  creatures.    It  was  explained  that  no  such 
t  ervice  was  at  pi-esent  required  ;  but  he  an- 
'  vered  that  he  would  incur  the  moral  obliga- 
on  in  accepting  the  musket.    On  the  4th  of 
•  3ptember  he  was  conducted  to  the  military 
i  .'ison.   When  before  the  court  the  president, 
i  I  the  usual  French  way,  questioned  the 
atient  prisoner.     Suppose,"  said  the  officer 
ithat  an  assassin  was  about  to  kill  your 
;  Ither,  what  would  you  do  ?"  "  I  would  reason 

Ifith  him  and  try  to  prevent  the  murder  with- 
lit  having  recourse  to  arms."  "But  if  you 
puld  not  succeed,  would  you  let  your  father 
e  killed  ?"  "I  would."  This  caused  a  pro- 
band sensation  and  the  prosecutor  demanded 
isevere  punishment.  Poor  Nisolle's  defender 
Lowed  that  in  previous  years  three  members 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  were  drawn 
rtbe  army,  were  left  free  from  active  mili- 
ry  service,  but  were  placed  as  clerks  in  the 
Sees  or  as  wardsmen  in  the  hospitals  ;  and 
asked  the  same  privilege  for  his  client, 
lie  court  sentenced  him  to  two  months'  im- 
iaonment  and  the  costs.  It  came  out  on 
le  trial  that  the  patriarchal  family  of  NisoUe 
composed  of  six  persons,  but  that  the  father 
(8  plates  laid  every  day  for  fifteen,  nine 
iDgry  poor  persons  being  invited  to  partake 
"  the  meal.  This  is  true  goodness,  and  we 
Onot  help  thinking  the  punishment  of  the 
mng  Friend  too  severe  a  penalty. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Circular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries 
to  the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  pre- 
vious to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month,  the  Cor- 
responding Committee  would  press  upon 
Friends,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  import- 
ance of  furnishing  full  and  accurate  answers 
to  all  the  Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their  re- 
port seasonably  to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  dona- 
tions to  Auxiliaries,  the  Board  are  guided  in 
deciding  what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments shall  be  sent  to  each,  by  the  informa- 
tion given  in  its  report.  Hence  those  Aux- 
iliaries that  do  not  report  in  time,  are  liable 
to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every 
case,  how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  for- 
warded ;  and  their  receipt  should  always  be 
promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  John  S.  Stokes,  No.  116  N.  Fourth 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

.    Samuel  Bettle, 
Charles  Rhoads, 
Anthony  M.  Kimber, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Philada.,  Tenth  mo.  1876. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  nnmberof  families  or  individuals  have  been 
gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
Auxiliary  during  the  past  year? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year  ? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
belonging  to  the  Auxiliary? 

4.  What  number  of-families  of  Friends  reside  within 
its  limits? 

5.  Are  there  zny  families'  of  Friends  within  your 
limits  not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  good  clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper  ;  if  so,  how  many  ? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of 
reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits  ? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 
tously, to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase it  ? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
hand  ? 

A  New  York  secular  paper  gives  the  follow- 
ing incident,  as  a  warning  to  the  multitude  of 
poor  rich  men  whom  we  meet  continually  : 

A  gentleman  died  last  week,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  one  of  our  up-town  fashionable  streets, 
leaving  $11,000,000.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  in  excellent  standing,  a 
good  husband  and  father, -and  a  thriving  citi- 
zen. On  his  death  bed,  lingering  long,  he 
suffered  with  great  agony  of  mind,  and  gave 
continual  expression  to  his  remorse  at  what 
his  conscience  told  him  had  been  an  ill-spent 
life.  "Oh!"  he  exclaimed,  as  his  weeping 
friends  and  relations  gathered  around  his  bed 
— "  Oh  !  if  I  could  only  live  my  years  over 
again,  1  would  give  all  the  wealth  I  have 
amassed  in  a  life-time.  It  is  a  life  devoted  to 
money-getting  that  I  regret.  It  is  this  which 
weighs  me  down,  and  makes  me  despair  of 
the  life  hereafter."  His  clergyman  endea- 
vored to  soothe  him,  bat  he  turned  his  face 


to  the  wall.  "  You  have  never  reproved  my 
avaricious  spirit,"  he  said  to  the  minister. 
"  You  have  called  it  a  wise  economy  and  fore- 
thought, but  my  riches  have  been  only  a  snare 
for  my  soul !  I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  have 
hope  for  my  poor  soul !"  In  this  state  of  mind, 
refusing  to  be  consoled,  this  poor  rich  man  be- 
wailed a  life  devoted  to  the  mere  acquisition 
of  riches.  Many  came  away  from  his  bed- 
side impressed  with  the  uselessness  of  such 
an  existence  as  the  wealthy  man  had  spent, 
adding  house  to  house  and  dollar  to  dollar, 
until  he  became  a  millionaire.  All  knew  him 
to  be  a  professing  Christian  and  a  good  man, 
as  the  world  goes,  but  the  terror  and  remorse 
of  his  death  bed  administered  a  lesson  not  to 
be  lightly  dismissed  from  memory.  He  would 
have  given  all  his  wealth  for  a  single  hope  of 
heaven. 


From  "Piety  Promoted." 

Hannah  Hill,  wife  of  Richard  Hill,  and 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  formerly  governor 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Gilbert  Jones,  of  Welchpool,  was 
born  in  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  at  the 
seat  of  her  ancestors,  called  Dolobran,  the  21st 
of  the  Seventh  month,  1666.  She  was  a  wo- 
man highly  favored  of  the  Lord,  and  possessed, 
many  excellent  Christian  virtues,  as  well  as 
natural  accomplishments.  Coming  over  into 
Pennsylvania  with  her  parents  when  young, 
soon  after  their  arrival  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
remove  her  pious  mother  by  death,  when  the 
care  of  the  younger  children  devolved  upon 
her.  This  close  trial  in  the  earlier  part  of  her 
time  was  abundantly  sanctified  to  her;  for 
her  mind  being  engaged  to  seek  the  Lord  for 
her  portion,  and  her  father's  God  for  the  lot 
of  her  inheritance,  he  was  graciously  pleased, 
not  only  to  favor  her  with  the  knowledge  of 
himself,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  living  pre- 
sence in  the  days  of  her  youth,  but  also  made 
her  a  singular  instrument  of  good,  and  a  bless- 
ing to  her  father's  family. 

As  she  grew  in  years,  her  conspicuous  vir- 
tues, joined  with  a  courteous  deportment, 
justly  gained  the  esteem  and  favor  of  most,  if 
not  all,  of  those  with  whom  she  conversed. 
Being  earnestly  solicited  in  marriage  by  John 
Delaval,  who  though  a  worthy  man,  was  not 
at  that  time  of  the  same  religious  communion, 
she,  by  her  prudent  conduct  and  pious  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  principles  she  pro-, 
fessed,  without  deviating  therefrom  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance,  did  not  agree  thereto ; 
until  he  after  some  time  embraced  the  truth 
in  sincerity  of  heart,  and  bore  his  cross  like 
an  humble  follower  of  Christ.  He  received  a 
gift  in  the  ministry,  and  continued  faithful 
therein  to  his  death  ;  concerning  whom  she 
gave  this  testimony,  viz.,  "That  he  never 
ueed  to  her  an  expression  of  anger,  or  the 
product  of  a  disturbed  mind." 

The  decease  of  her  husband  proved  to  her 
a  time  of  deep  probation,  having  been  heard 
to  say,  that  in  eight  week's  time  she  lost  eight 
of  her  family  by  death,  beginning  with  the 
j decease  of  her  beloved  husband,  and  ending 
'with  thatof  her  only  child.  Under  these  afflict- 
|ing  circumstances,  as  well  as  those  which  at- 
I tended  her  during  the  remaining  part  of  her 
I  life,  of  which  she  had  a  large  share,  she  ap- 
proved herself  a  shining  example  of  patience 
in  tribulation,  and  a  meek,  humble,  self-deny- 
ing follower  of  Jesus,  her  crucified  and  risen 
Saviour. 

In  the  affluent  station  wherein  Divine  Pro- 
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vidence  had  placed  her,  her  benevolent  dispo- 
sition -was  conspicuous  in  administering  to 
the  necessities  of  the  indigent;  her  enlarged 
charity  not  being  limited  to  those  of  her  own 
profession.  She  was  a  true  servant  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle's  ex 
pression,  "  one  that  washed  the  saints'  feet," 
receiving  with  joy  into  her  house  the  minis- 
ters and  messengers  of  the  gospel,  for  whom 
her  love  was  great :  The  low,  the  poor  and 
the  mean,  were  objects  of  her  peculiar  care. 

In  her  younger  years  she  received  a  gift  in 
the  ministry  of  Christ's  gospel,  which  she  re- 
tained with  faithfulness  to  the  end  ;  and  though 
not  large  in  her  testimonies,  j'^et  they  were 
with  great  modesty  and  soundness  of  expres- 
sion. "Her  doctrine  dropped  as  the  dew,  and 
distilled  as  the  small  rain,"  and  was  therefore 
truly  acceptable.  She  travelled  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel  to  New  England,  and  divers 
other  parts  of  this  continent,  and  was  also 
concerned  for  the  good  order  and  discipline 
of  the  church,  having  for  a  number  of  years 
served  in  the  station  of  clerk  of  the  women's 
Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Meetings, 
wherein  she  gave  satisfaction." 

Although  bodily  weakness  frequently  at- 
tended her  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  it 
did  not  abate  her  love  and  zeal  for  the  ever- 
lasting truth,  which  she  experienced  to  be  her 
support  in  every  time  of  trial.  When  her  dis- 
solution drew  near,  she  made  many  season- 
able remarks  and  observations,  and  signified 
her  acquiescence  with  the  divine  will,  in  the 
dispensations  of  his  providence  towards  her  ; 
at  one  time  particularly  mentioning  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  apostle,  "  That  no  chastening 
for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but 
grievous;  nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth 
the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  to  them 
that  are  exercised  thereby."  This  was  her 
happy  ex])erience ;  and  after  a  well-spent 
life,  interspersed  with  a  vai'iety  of  exercising 
vicissitudes,  she  exchanged  ihis  state  of  ex- 
istence, no  doubt,  for  a  blessed  immortality 
in  the  regions  of  unmixed  felicity  ;  after  about 
three  weeks'  illness,  on  the  25th  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  1726-7,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  her 
age.  Her  corpse  was  respectfully  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  Friends  and  others,  to  the 
High  street  meeting-house  in  Philadelphia, 
where  several  living  testimonies  were  borne, 
after  which  it  was  interred  in  Friends' burial- 
ground. 

She  was  twenty-six  years  the  wife  of  Eich- 
ard  Hill,  who  was  a  serviceable  member  both 
in  church  and  state,  and  died  in  good  esteem, 
the  4th  of  the  Seventh  month,  1729. 

A  young  man  entered  the  bar-room  of  a 
village  tavern  and  called  for  a  drink. 

"  No,"  said  the  landlord,  "  You  have  had 
the  '  delirium  tremens'  once,  and  I  cannot  sell 
you  any  more." 

He  stepped  aside  to  make  room  for  a  couple 
of  young  men  who  had  just  entered,  and  the 
landlord  waited  on  them  very  politel}'.  The 
other  had  stood  b}^  silent  and  sullen,  and  when 
they  had  finished,  he  walked  up  to  the  land 
lord  and  addressed  him  : 

"  Si-x  yc;irs  ago,  at  their  age,  I  stood  whore 
these  young  men  now  stand.  I  was  a  man 
with  fair  prospects.  Now,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  I  am  a  wreck,  body  and  mind. 
You  led  me  to  drink.  In  this  room,  1  formed 
the  habit  that  has  been  my  ruin.  Now,  sell 
me  a  few  glasses  more,  and  your  work  will 
be  done.    1  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  wa}- ; 


there  is  no  hope  for  me.  But  they  can  be 
saved.  Do  not  sell  it  to  them.  Sell  to  me 
and  let  me  die,  and  let  the  world  be  rid  of 
me;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  sell  no  more  to 
them." 

The  landlord  listened,  pale  and  trembling. 
Setting  down  his  decanter,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  God  help  me !  this  is  the  last  drop  I  will 
ever  sell  to  any  one  !" 

And  he  kept  his  word. — Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend  " 

Notes  ou  Algeria. 

Algeria  is  constituted  by  a  mass  of  moun- 
tains on  the  north  coast  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, extending  from  Morocco  westward  to 
the  Pashalic  of  Tunis  eastward,  that  is  from 
longitude  8°  west  to  10°  east,  or  18  degrees, 
equivalent  to  1,200  miles  from  east  to  west. 
The  Atlas  are  lost  to  the  east  in  lower  hills 
scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  mountains, 
which  form  the  back-ground  of  the  Pashalic 
of  Tripoli  between  the  sea  and  the  desert. 
Algeria  is  comprised  between  the  37th  and 
33d  degrees  of  latitude,  and  extends  about  200 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  oases 
of  the  Desert,  where  mountains  and  raised 
plains  disappear,  and  where  the  level  is  often 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  ocean.  Mount  Atlas, 
which  constitutes  this  alpine  country,  instead 
of  being  formed  by  one  range,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  is  formed  by  three  ranges,  rather 
blended  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  but 
quite  distinct  in  those  of  Algiers  and  Oran, 
with  intervening  valleys. 

The  northern  part  of  Africa,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Eed  Sea  and  beyond, 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited  from  the  dawn 
of  historical  times,  by  two  distinct  families 
of  the  AramjEan  branch  of  the  white  race, 
the  Berbers  and  the  Arabs;  and  the  two 
families  still  exist  in  these  countries.  The 
Berbers  have  ever  been  mountaineers,  agri- 
culturists attached  to  the  soil  they  cultivate 
living  in  stone  built  cabins,  owning  flocks,  but 
not  horses,  for  which  they  do  not  care,  as  not 
adapted  to  their  mountain  residence.  The 
Arabs  have  ever  been  nomadic,  living  in  tents, 
owning  the  flocks  which  they  drive  from  one 
region  to  another,  from  the  plains  to  the  lower 
valleys  and  vice  versa.  They  attach  great 
importance  to  the  possession  of  horses  and 
despise  towns,  which  they  destroy  and  do 
not  rebuild. 

The  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  the  Van- 
dals, successively  occupied  the  shores  of  Al- 
geria and  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Tell,  driving 
the  original  Arabs  into  the  Great  Desert,  and 
the  Berbers  or  Kabyles  into  the  higher  moun- 
tains, where  both  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence. When  the  religious  and  military  mi- 
gration of  the  Arabian  Arabs  took  place  after 
the  death  of  Mahomed  in  the  seventh  century  ; 
the  Arabs  of  the  plains,  reinforced  by  their 
eastern  countrymen,  occupied  the  entire  coun- 
try with  the  exception  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  Jurjura  are  the  centre, 
where  the  Berbers  or  Kabyles  successful!}'^  de- 
fended themselves.  They,  the  Arabs,  reigned 
supreme  on  the  shore,  on  the  plains,  and  on 
the  lower  mountain  ranges,  until  the  Turks 
took  possession  of  Algiers  (1516\  of  Tunis, 
and  of  Oran.  Their  power  was  destroyed  in 
1830,  by  the  downfall  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
and  their  dominion  in  the  three  provinces 
of  Algeria  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  A  i-eccut  |ravcller  in  this  country, 
makes  the  fol'owing  observations  : 
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The  Squill. — The  bulb  of  the  maritim 
squill,  the  squill  of  druggists,  varies  fror 
the  size  of  the  fist  to  that  of  a  child's  heac 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  plant  1 
Algeria.  It  extends  all  over  the  country,  u 
the  highest  mountains,  in  the  driest,  sandiesi 
hottest  regions,  and  passing  over  the  Atla 
descends  into  the  desert  itself,  where  it  i 
nearly  the  last  plant  seen.  It  is  not  used,  b( 
ing  considered  poisonous  by  the  inhabitants, 

Date  Palm. — The  tree  that  constitutes  th 
riches  of  the  Desert,  that  thrives  the  beel 
and  that  more  especially  characterizes  it 
sandy  plains  beyond  the  great  Atlas  is  th 
date  palm.  It  flourishes  and  ripens  its  frui 
in  the  most  sterile  sands— in  sands  all  bu 
devoid  of  iilluvial  soil — if  it  can  get  water, 
believe  it  does  not  ripen  its  fru't  out  of  th 
Desert. 

Grasshoppers. —  The  next  morning  I  wa 
awakened  at  four  in  the  morning  by  th 
beating  of  drums,  the  blowing  of  bugles,  an 
all  the  sounds  of  war.  As  iTeniet  is  an  oui 
post  of  the  French  army  on  the  borders  c 
the  Desert,  I  thought  it  was  some  review  o 
military  ceremony.  On  rising,  however, 
heard  that  news  had  arrived  in  the  nighl 
that  an  army  of  locusts  were  marching  or 
along  the  road,  from  the  Desert,  towards  th 
pass,  and  that  a  thousand  soldiers  had  startei 
as  soon  as  it  was  daylight  to  meet  the  enemy 
It  appears  that  the  locusts  when  they  invadi 
Algeria  from  the  Desert,  make  for  the  passe 
through  the  Atlas,  and  if  there  is  a  road  follo\ 
it,  camping  regularly  at  night.  The  locust 
we  had  met.  on  our  journey,  two  days  before 
were  no  doubt  the  pioneers,  the  advancei 
guard  of  the  main  armj'^,  now  in  full  march 
The  troops  were  to  endeavor  to  force  then 
back  in  the  day  by  noise  and  with  branche 
of  trees,  and  at  night  to  make  deep  holes  ii 
the  ground,  sweep  them  in  and  bury  them 
I  left  the  same  day  and  heard  no  more  on  th 
subject.  But  later,  whilst  in  Spain,  I  learne( 
that  the  locusts  succeeded  in  crossing  th 
Atlas  and  spread  over  the  fertile  valleys 
the  Chetiff',  doing  much  damage,  and  destroy 
ing  many  of  the  magnificent  crops  which  ha< 
everywhere  met  ray  gaze.  Thus  the  FrencI 
soldiers  whom  I  saw  going  out  to  fight  thi 
apparently  contemptible  enemy,  must  haV' 
failed  in  their  efforts,  and  have  been  signalH 
defeated.  They  could  conquer  the  Kabyles! 
the  Arabs,  the  wild  denizens  of  the  Desert 
but  they  were  conquered  in  their  tui-n  by  ai 
army  of  grasshoppers  ;  a  singular  history. 

Morses. — The  horses  driven  were  always  o  Ii 
pure  Arab  breed,  and  showed  a  speed  and  en 
durance  that  quite  surprised  us;  the};-  seerae<  k| 
to  think  nothing  of  twenty  or  thirt}'  miles  a  iig 
the  full  trot.    I  was  told  that  with  a 
carriage  they  could  easily  dosixtj'  or  seveut] 
miles  a  day.     One  of  the  inspeetois  said  fai 
l)ad  repeatedly  driven  one  of  the  horses  thei 
in  the  carriage  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  ii 
two  days  in  a  light  gig.    Everj^  kind  of  Ba 
ropean  horse  has  been  tried  on  the  roads  ii 
Algeria,  but  none  can  stand  the  climate  am 
the  work,  the  heat  of  summer,  the  moisture 
coolness  and  night  fogs  of  winter.    All  breal  ^ 
down  except  the  native  Arab,  which  thej 
drive  exclusively.   No  doubt  the  constitutiot 
of  the  equine  race  has  become  modified  in  th( 
course  of  centuries,  so  as  to  thrive  and  flourisi: 
under  conditions  inimical  to  more  northeri; 
races.    The  country  does  not  produce  enougl 
of  these  Arab  horses  for  its  own  requii'ements, 
80  their  exportation  is  not  oncouragcd. 
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Keeping  vp  False  Appearances. — A  great 
orlion  of  the  suffering  which  people  in  re- 
need  circumstauces  have  to  endure,  is  brought 
pon  them  b_y  their  efforts  to  keep  up  appcar- 
iices.  They  do  not  seem  lo  be  aware  of  the 
iCt  that  the  sting  of  pecuniary  misfortune,  if 
ot  extracted,  is  at  least  deadened  by  the 
auk  and  honest  acceptance  of  the  new  situa- 
on. 

l^omo  familiesi,  when  overtaken  by  misfor- 
me,  have  the  moral  courage  at  once  to  admit 
le  fact,  and  the  practical  wisdom  to  set  about 
iapting  themselves  to  their  changed  circum- 
auces.  The  costly  house  and  furniture,  the 
3i  ses  and  carriages,  and  the  other  appui-ten- 
ices  of  an  expensive  and  fashionable  style 
living,  are  sold,  and  the  expenditures  are 
ought  within  the  reduced  income. 
Such  a  family  escapes  the  bitterest  ills  of 
ist'ortune.  They  are  respected  by  their  ac- 
laintance;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  consc- 
ience, they  enjoy  their  own  self-respect, 
liey  are  not  afraid  to  meet  their  butcher, 
id  baker,  and  grocer,  or  anj^body  else  who 
I  pplies  thera  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
'  ley  are  not  slaves  to  the  requirements  of 
;ir  false  position.  Their  economy,  and  pru- 
I  nee',  and  strength  of  character,  build  them 
1)  anew;  and  in  a  few  j'ears  they  emerge 
]im  their  troubles  and  rest  thenceforth  upon 
:?iirer  foundation  than  ever  before. 
Xothing  else  does  so  well  in  any  phase  of 
le,  as  truth  and  honesty.  And  there  are  not 
lany  things  that  work  so  badly  in  social  life 
i  for  people  who  were  once  rich,  but  have 
1  come  actually''  poor,  to  try  and  impose  upon 
leir  neighbors  by  ''keeping up  appearances." 
-J<'ew  York  Ledger. 

Do  I  realize  that  time  is  both  short  and  un- 
(rtain  ?.  And  am  I  making  a  diligent  use  of 
le  present,  leaving  nothing  undone  that  1 
(gilt  to  do  ;  trusting  nothing  to  the  uncer- 
t  nties  of  the  future,  which  to  me  may  never 
(me?  Do  I  realize  that  my  eternal  welfare 
(pends  on  the  use  I  am  making  of  the  pre- 
f  It  ?  And  am  I  diligent  and  earnest  in  work- 
i  ^  out  my  salvation,  while  Grod  is  waiting  to 
^  -rk  with  me  both  to  will  and  to  do,  that  I 
t  ly  be  saved  ? 

,  The  Habit  of  Saving. — It  is  a  remarkable 
:;t,  that  the  habit  of  saving  does  not  so 
ych  prevail  in  those  counties  where  wages 
IB  the  highest  as  in  those  counties  where 
idges  are  the  lowest.  Previous  to  the  era  of 
I'st  OfBce  Savings  Banks,  the  inhabitants 
'Wilts  and  Dorset — where  wages  are  about 
'■"i  lowest  in  England — deposited  more  money 
i  the  savings  banks,  per  head  of  the  popu- 
1  ion,  than  they  did  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
s  re,  where  wages  are  about  the  highest  in 
1  gland.  Taking  Yorkshire  itself,  and  divid- 
I'lj  it  into  manufacturing  and  agricultural. 
1}  manufacturing  inhabitants  of  the  West 
I  Jing  of  York  invested  about  twenty-five 
lings  per  head  of  the  population  in  the 
ngs  banks;  whilst  the  agricultural  pop- 
lion  of  the  East  Eiding  invested  about 
t  oe  times  that  amount. — Samuel  Smiles. 
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Ve  have  observed  with  regret,  the  use, 
\  ich  we  fear  is  increasing  among  members 


of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods, of  certain  words  and  expressions  in  a 
way  inconsistent  with  their  true  meaning, 
and  that  weighty  sense  which  we  believe  they 
are  intended  to  convey. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  use  of  the  term 
"Church,"  to  indicate  the  building  in  which 
the  congregation  convenes,  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  common  and 
allowable  figure  of  speech,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  so  wide  between  the  two,  that  no 
one  is  liable  to  be  led  into  error.  Yet,  we 
believe  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  popular  mind  is 
led  by  this  form  of  speech,  to  regard  the 
building  Avith  something  of  that  feeling  which 
is  only  applicable  to  the  body  of  sanctified 
believers  in  Christ.  When  George  Fox  began 
to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel,  he  greatly 
moved  the  minds  of  many  of  his  hearers  by 
speaking  of  those  buildings  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  style  dreadful  and  holy, 
as  mere  piles  of  bi-ick,  stone  and  mortar.  In 
holding  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  early 
Friends  scrupulouslj'-  avoided  the  use  of  the 
term  in  this  sense,  and  thus  were  instrumental 
in  bringing  many  away  from  these  supersti- 
tious notions,  in  which  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  priests  to  imbue  them.  In  one  of  the 
conferences  of  that  undaunted  advocate  of  the 
Truth,  John  Roberts,  with  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, he  replied  to  the  question,  "  Whether 
he  went  to  Church  ?"  by  the  remark,  that 
"  Sometimes  the  Church  comes  to  me"  which  led 
to  the  following  explanation  of  the  views  of 
Friends  on  this  subject. 

"  I  call  the  people  of  God  the  Church  of 
God,  whei-esoever  they  are  met  to  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And  when  I  say 
the  Church  comes  to  me,  I  mean  the  assembly 
of  such  worshippers,  who  frequently  meet  at 
my  house.  I  do  not  call  that  a  Church  which 
you  do,  which  is  made  of  wood  and  stone; 
that  is  but  the  workmanship  of  men's  hands, 
whereas  the  true  Church  consists  of  living- 
stones,  and  is  built  up  by  Christ,  a  spiritual 
house  to  God."    To  this  the  Bishop  replied  : 

"  We  call  it  a  Church  figuratively,  mean- 
ing the  place  where  the  Church  meets."  To 
which  John  answered  : 

"  I  fear  you  call  it  a  Church  hypocritically, 
with  the  design  to  awe  the  people  into  a  ven- 
eration for  the  place,  which  is  not  due  to  it, 
as  though  your  consecrations  had  made  that 
house  holier  than  others." 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  ever  objected 
to  speaking  of  the  First-day  of  the  week,  as 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  On  this  subject,  Ro- 
bert Barclay  says :  "  We,  not  seeing  any  ground 
in  Scripture  for  it,  cannot  be  so  superstitious 
as  to  believe,  that  either  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
now  continues,  or  that  the  First-day  of  the 
week  is  the  anti-type  thereof,  or  the  true 
Christian  Sabbath;  which,  with  Calvin,  we 
believe  to  have  a  more  spiritual  sense."  From 
the  frequency  with  which  this  term  is  mis- 
applied, we  think  it  behooves  Friends  care- 
fully to  observe  the  correct  form  of  speech  in 
relation  to  this  subject. 

The  very  common  practice  of  speaking  of 
the  Bible,  as  "The  Word  of  God,"  is  one 
which  Friends  have  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  testify  against,  as  not  sanctioned  by 
Scripture;  and  tending  to  confusion  of  ideas. 
In  a  disputation  which  Thomas  Story  and  his 
companion  had  on  this  point,  this  misappli- 
cation was  thus  clearly  pointed  out  from  the 
testimony  of  the  apostle  John  :  "  'In  the  be- 
Iginning  was  the  Word,'  but  the  Scriptures 


were  not  in  the  beginning;  'and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  t4ve_  Word  was  God  ;'  but 
the  Scriptures  are  not  God  ;'  '  and  the  Word 
was  made  flesh  ;'  but  the  Scriptures  were 
never  made  flesh." 

At  the  time  when  Friends  first  became  a 
distinct  people,  it  was  customary  to  use  the 
singular  pronouns  thou  and  thee,  when  speak- 
ing to  one  in  an  equal  or  inferior  station  in 
society ;  but  to  address  one  to  whom  it  was 
intended  to  show  especial  deference  or  respect 
by  the  plural  pronoun,  you.  This  custom  still 
continues  in  many  of  the  rural  parts  of  Eng- 
land. George  Fox  was  shown,  that  a  practice 
which  had  its  root  in  the  desire  to  flatter  a 
fellow-mortal,  was  inconsistent  with  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  requires  that 
every  man  should  speak  the  truth  to  his 
neighbor  ;  and  he  therefore  used  the  same  lan- 
guage to  all.  Wonderful  indeed  was  the 
amount  of  ill-usage  which  our  early  Friends 
received  for  their  faithful  observance  of  this 
form  of  speech.  At  the  present  time,  the 
more  general  adoption  of  the  plural  pronoun 
in  speaking  to  all,  whether  high  or  low,  has 
been  made  an  excuse  by  some  members  of  our 
Society  for  its  use  ;  and  there  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  a  growing  laxity  in  regard  to  it, 
in  some  quarters,  though  the  root  of  the  ob- 
jection remains  unchanged. 

We  are  awai'e  that  the  maintenance  of  these 
and  others  of  what  are  called  the  minor  tes- 
timonies of  the  Society,  has  often  exposed 
Friends  to  the  criticisms,  and  it  may  be,  scorn, 
of  the  world  and  worldly  professors,  but  we 
believe  that  their  ftiithful  observance  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  best  weli'are  of  in- 
dividuals, and  that  an  unwillingness  to  sup- 
port them  often  pave^  the  way  for  other  de- 
partures and  inconsistencies.  We  would  there- 
fore encourage  all  steadfastly  to  follow  the 
apostolic  injunction,  "Hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words,"  knowing  that  it  is  declared, 
"  he  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is 
faithful  also  in  much." 


In  the  first  number  of  the  present  volume 
we  published  a  letter  of  Ann  Gilbert  on  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  women, 
which  a  correspondent  in  England  informs  us 
does  not  deal  with  the  question  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  time,  and  calls  our  attention  to 
the  following  postscript  to  the  letter  alluded 
to,  that  was  then  omitted,  viz:  "It  will  be 
seen  that  this  letter  does  not  apply  to  the 
aspects  of  the  question  at  present  mooted. 
When  a  woman  is  sole  head  of  a  household, 
the  family  is  entirely  unrepresented,  and 
voting  for  members  of  Parliament  is  a  widely 
different  thing  from  sitting  as  a  member." 


An  obituary  notice  has  been  received  from 
a  subscriber  at  a  distance  whose  signature  is 
not  given.  We  would  again  remind  our  con- 
tributors that  these  and  other  communica- 
tions designed  for  publication  in  our  columns 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the 
Friend  who  sends  them. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  efforts  of  the  great  Powers  to  end  the 
insurrectionary  war  in  European  Turkey  have  thus  far 
failed.  The  Porte  refuses  the  peace  conditions  submit- 
ted to  it  by  the  great  Powers,  but  has  offered  Servia  an 
armistice  of  six  months  and  Montenegro  one  of  five 
months,  but  in  both  cases  the  offer  has  been  rejected. 

The  Porte  has  handed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Powers  a  communication  containing  a  scheme  of  re- 
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forms  which  provides  that  a  legislative  body  consisting 
of  150  elected  deputies,  with  a  Senate  of  50  government 
nominees,  should  be  created  and  have  control  over  the 
provincial  administration  exercised  by  mixed  councils 
comprising  delegates  from  the  various  communities, 
the  system  to  apply  to  the  whole  empire. 

The  Montenegrin  official  journal  declares  that  Monte- 
negro will  not  accept  either  an  armistice  or  peace  ex- 
cept in  concert  with  Servia,  because  Montenegro,  like 
Servia,  is  bound  to  continue  the  war  until  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Christians  is  accomplished.  The  Servian 
Prime  Minister  has  informed  the  British  Consul  at 
Belgrade  that  Servia  would  consent  to  an  armistice  till 
Twelfth  mo.  31st,  but  not  for  any  longer  period. 

The  Russians  continue  coming  in  great  numbers  to 
the  aid  of  the  Servians.  The  arrival  of  500  men  in  a 
day  is  not  unusual. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says  Count  Von  Arnim's  sentence 
to  five  years  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction 
involves  the  forfeiture  of  his  title  and  possibly  his  pro- 
perty, 

A  decree  has  been  issued  at  Paris  summoning  the 
French  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  assemble  on 
the  30th  inst. 

The  French  Minister  in  China  has  demanded  punish- 
ment of  the  mandarin  who  is  considered  responsible  for 
the  massacre  of  a  Catholic  priest  and  others  at  Ning- 
Kone-Fou. 

The  German  Minister  of  Public  Worship  has  issued 
an  order  directing  that  all  orphanages  in  Germany  at 
present  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Roman  Catholic 
communities  he  placed  under  lay  direction. 

The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia  has  resulted 
in  great  poverty  among  their  former  owners.  In  the 
Transcaucasian  government  of  Kutais  the  last  census 
give^  105  nobles  to  every  1,000  of  the  population,  or  in 
all  30,000  members  of  the  nobility,  of  whom  24,000  are 
without  any  means  of  support,  the  act  of  emancipation 
having  deprived  them  of  the  greater  part  of  their  estates 
as  well  as  the  ownership  of  the  laborers. 

A  census  of  Brazil  has  just  been  taken.  The  total 
population  is  9,930,000,  including  1,510,000  slaves,  and 
243,000  foreigners. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  announces  the  departure  of  Gen. 
Campos  with  a  large  force  for  Cuba,  in  order,  if  possi- 
ble, to  end  the  insurrection  in  that  island.  It  is  under- 
stood that  General  Jovellar  will  keep  the  Captain 
Generalship,  but  be  under  the  orders  of  Campos  as 
commander-in-chief.  It  is  said  that  favorable  terms 
will  be  offered  to  the  insurgents.  Cimpos  is  accom- 
panied by  several  distinguished  coram  inders. 

Private  information  received  in  London  states  that 
the  Spanish  Protestants  are  in  great  anxiety  and  actual 
peril,  being  threatened  by  a  fanatical  mob.  A  Madrid 
dispatch  states  that  the  Bishop  of  Minorca  has  issued 
a  new  circular  enjoining  on  masters  of  primary  schools 
not  to  admit  the  sons  of  Protestants. 

From  Calcutta  it  is  reported  that  distress  prevails  in 
the  Dec-can  and  Southern  Mahratta  because  of  failure 
of  the  crops.  The  government  have  opened  relief 
works.    So'.rcity  is  also  expected  in  other  districts. 

United  States. — State  elections  were  held  in  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  West  Virginia  on  the  10th  inst.  The 
voting  in  these  States  was  watched  with  great  interest 
as  tending  to  indicate  the  result  of  the  election  for 
President  next  month.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a 
Republican  majority  of  a  few  thousands  in  Ohio,  that 
in  Indiana  the  Democrats  had  a  small  majority  in  the 
popular  vote,  and  a  much  larger  one  in  West  Virginia. 
In  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  Republicans  elected  most  of 
the  Congressmen. 

The  yellow  fever  lias  abated  in  Brunswick,  Geo.,  and 
does  not  prevail  elsewhere  to  any  serious  extent  except 
in  Savannah,  where  its  ravages  continued  up  to  the 
close  of  last  week. 

The  interments  iu  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
310.  During  the  week  ending  the  14th  inst.  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  was  visited  by  504,502  persons  who 
paid  for  admission.  The  total  cash  receipts  up  to  that 
time  had  been  $2,G88,G09. 

Several  destructive  fires  occurred  last  week.  Among 
them  the  following.  One  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  with 
an  estimated  loss  of  $250,000,  one  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y., 
with  a  loss  of  more  than  $200,000,  and  another  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  loss  over  $100,000. 

The  cotton  manufacturing  corporations  of  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.,  recently  declared  semi-annual  dividends  of 
three  to  four  per  cent.  This  is  one  of  many  indications 
that  manufacturing  industry  is  recovering  from  its  long 
and  severe  depression. 

The  steamboat  Southern  Belle  was  burned  on  the 
Mississippi,  above  New  Orleans,  the  9th  inst.  A  large 
number  of  passengers  perished  in  tlie  flames.  The  cargo 
cnn»isted  of  cotton. 


The  gross  receipts  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  for  the  past  year  were  lilO, 034,984,  and  the 
net  earnings  $3,399,510. 

The  boilers  iu  Zuy  &  Co.'s  mil  mills,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
exploded  on  the  12th  inst.,  destroying  a  large  purt  of 
the  buildings,  and  causing  the  death  of  twenty  persons 
and  the  serious  injury  of  twenty-nine  others. 

Snow  fell  in  Boston,  Providence,  and  various  other 
places  in  New  England,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  on  the  14th  inst.  The  storm  commenced  at 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  inst.,  and  con- 
tinued all  the  following  day.  Fully  six  inches  of  snow 
fell,  and  sleighs  were  brought  into  general  use.  Six 
inches  of  snow  fell  at  Marquette,  Michigan,  in  the  same 
storm.  Snow  fell  at  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  with 
a  temperature  of  31  deg. 

During  the  year  ending  6th  mo.  30th  last,  6,524,356 
acres  of  the  public  lands  were  disposed  of,  of  which 
2,875,910  were  absorbed  by  homestead  entries  for  actual 
settlers. 

There  was  a  public  sale  of  short  horn  cattle  at  Win- 
chester, Kentucky,  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  the  following 
were  the  highest  prices  obtained,  $3,400,  $2,300,  $2,200 
and  $1,300.  Eighty  animals  were  sold,  and  $45,000 
were  obtained  for  them. 

The  Indians  at  Standing  Rock  Agency  have  agreed 
to  relinquish  their  claims  on  the  Black  Hills.  The 
treaty  was  so  far  modified  as  not  to  insist  upon  their 
removal  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

I%e  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  16th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  109 J 
Superfine  flour,  $4.70  a  $5.00;  State  extra,  $5.25; 
finer  brands,  $5.50  a  $8.75.  Extra  white  winter  wheat 
$1.34;  amber  Indiana,  $1.27  ;  No.  2  Milwaukie  spring, 
$1.26  a  $1.27;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  new,  $1.22, 
Western  rye,  73  cts.  ;  State,  86  cts.  Yellow  corn,  59J^ 
cts. ;  mixed,  58  cts.  Canada  barley,  $1.22  ;  State,  90 
cts.  Lird,  $10.35  a  $10.50  per  100  lbs.  Carolina  rice, 
5f  a  Gff  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  8|^  a  9^  cts.  Philadelphia. — 
Middlings  cotton,  11  allj  cts.  for  uplands  and  New 
Orleans.  Flour,  .'14  a  f8.50.  Western  white  wheat 
$1.30  a  $1.35  ;  Pennsylvania  amber,  $1.27  a  $1.30  ;  red^ 
$1.22  a  $1.25.  Kye,  75  cts.  Yellow  corn,  58  cts.; 
mixed,  57  cts.  New  York  fancy  cheese,  12  a  13  cts. 
western,  10^  a  ll  j  cts.  About  3300  beef  cattle  sold  at 
6  a  6|  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra ;  6  a  5|  cts.  for  fair  to 
good,  and  3f  a  4|-  cts.  for  common.  Sheep,  4|  a  5|  cts. 
per  lb.  gross.  Receipts  12,000  head.  Hogs,  $8.75  a 
$9.28  per  100  lb.  net.  Receipts  5000  head.  Chicago.— 
No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.08f ;  No.  3  do.,  95  cts.  a  $1.01, 
No.  2  corn,  42J  cts.  Oats,  32[  cts.  Barley,  922^  cts, 
L  ird,  lOJ-  cts.  St.  iottw.— No.  2  red  fall  wheat,  *1.22J  ; 
No.  3  do.,  $1.11.  Corn,  40^  cts.  Oats,  34  cts.  Rye, 
58  cts.  Barley,  80  cts.  a  $1.20.  Cincinnati. — Family 
flour,  $5.50  a  $5.75.  Red  wheat,  $1.10  a  $1.18,  Corn, 
47  a  48  cts.    Oats,  30  a  37  cts. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will 
be  held  at  No.  109  South  Tenth  street,  on  Fourth-day 
evening,  25th  inst.,  at  7^  o'clock. 

Members  of  the  Female  Branch  are  invited  to  attend. 

A.  M.  KiMBEK, 

Philada.,  10th  month  9th,  1876.  Secretary. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence© 
Secon<l-day,  the  30th  instant.  The  Boys'  School  is  ful 
Application  for  the  admission  of  girls  may  be  made  t 
BEffjAMiN  W.  Passmore,  Siip't.  (Address  Street  Boa 
P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allei 
Treasurer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  g 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  c\n  obtain  tickets  at  th 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroac 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets,  by  giviii 
their  names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  is  furnishe 
with  a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.  These  ticket 
can  also  be  obtained  of  the  Treasurer,  at  304  Arch  8  j 
In  such  case  the  passage,  including  the  stage  fare  froi 
the  Riilroad  Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  t 
be  paid  for  with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  th 
close  of  the  term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Stbee 
Road  Station  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  30th  an 
31st  insts.,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelphi 
at  7.35  and  10  A.  M.,  and  at  12.30  and  2.30  p.  M. 

J8@°  Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  an 
Chestnut  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  lei 
at  the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  Bj 
Alexander  &  Son,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirt} 
first  and  Chestnut  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  t 
be  paid  to  them.  Those  who  prefer  can  have  their  bi{ 
gage  sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  part  of  tb 
City,  by  sending  word  on  the  day  previous  (through  th 
post-office  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander  &  Son,  N.  I 
corner  of  18th  and  Market  Sts.  Their  charge  in  sue 
case  for  taking  baggage  to  Thirty-first  and  Chestnt 
streets,  will  be  25  cents  per  trunk.  For  the  same  charg 
they  will  also  collect  baggage  from  the  other  railroa 
depots,  if  the  checks  are  left  at  their  office,  corner  (I 
18th  and  Market  St.  Biggage  put  under  their  care,  i| 
properly  marked,  will  not  require  any  attention  frocj 
the  owners,  either  at  the  West  Philadelphia  depot,  o, 
at  the  Street  Road  Station,  but  will  be  forwarded  diretj 
to  the  School.  It  may  not  always  go  on  the  same  trai 
as  the  owner,  but  it  will  go  on  the  same  day,  provide] 
the  notice  to  H.  Alexander  &  Son  reaches  them  i\ 
time. 

DaRiNG  THE  Session,  passengers  for  the  School  lyii 
be  met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  oflh  SHj 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-days 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Friend.s 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  will  be  forwarde 
every  Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock,  except  on  the  last  two  SixO 
days  in  the  Twelfth  month,  and  the  expense  charged  i 
their  bills. 
Tenth  mo.  18th,  1876. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Special  Notice  to  Parents  and  others.  The 
Committee  having  concluded  to  divide  the  School  into 
distinct  classes  more  fully  than  has  hitherto  been  done, 
and  in  such  manner  that  all  the  pupils  of  each  class 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  recite  together  in  their  vari- 
ous studies,  this  change  will  take  effect  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  so  far 
facilitate  the  classification  of  the  School  that  the  classes 
may  commence  reciting  on.  Fourth  day  morning,  the 
Isl  of  Eleventh  month.  It  is  therefore  particularly  re- 
quested that  all  the  pupils  be  at  the  School  by  Third- 
day  evening,  and  that  all  those  who  were  not  at  West- 
town  during  the  past  session  present  tliemselves  for 
examination  on  Second-day,  or  not  later  than  by  10 
o'clock  Third-day  morning. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUiVl  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia. 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worth 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 
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Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Francis  K 
Pyle,  on  the  8th  of  Eighth  month,  1876,  Priscili/ 
wife  of  Thomas  Wickersham,  a  member  of  New  Garde 
Monthly  and  West  Grove  Particular  Meeting,  Pa.,  age 
64  years.  During  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  this  des 
Friend  was  permitted  to  pass  through  a  succession  ( 
deep  afflictions  and  peculiar  trials,  respecting  whic 
she  remarked,  "  I  do  strive  for  patient  submission  i 
deep  humiliation,  amid  these  close  provings.  It 
truly  said  the  ways  of  Providence  are  past  our  finlt 
comprehension.  Yet  I  feel  that  I  have  been  greatl 
sustained ;  and  it  may  have  a  refining  influence,  tryin 
as  it  is  to  flesh  and  blood  to  yield  to  the  turnings  an 
overturnings  of  His  mighty  hand  upon  us.  But  whi 
would  it  signify  if  we  should  gain  the  whole  world  an 
lose  our  own  souls."  Her  last  sickness  was  of  onl 
nine  days'  continuance,  during  which  she  evinced  muc 
patience  and  entire  resignation,  under  extreme  bodil 
suffering :  expressing  a  belief  from  the  first  that  si 
would  not  recover,  and  desired  to  be  in  the  quiet.  8h 
gave  much  good  advice  to  her  children,  saying  thatsfc 
felt  nothing  in  the  way  of  her  acceptance,  and  "ho 
sweet  it  would  be  to  pass  quietly  away:  you  should  ni 
wish  my  stay,  it  would  be  such  a  happy  release."  Hi 
close  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  we  feel  no  doubt  tbi 
through  redeeming  love  and  mercy,  her  spirit  has  bee  )H 
permitted  to  join  that  company  who  came  out  of  grei  )k 
tribulation,  in  the  song  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

 ,  on  the  10th  of  Ninth  month,  1876,  after  foi 

weeks'  illness,  at  their  residence,  Elizabeth  J.,  wifei 
Francis  M.  Pyle,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Priscili 
Wickersham,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age,  a  member" 
New  Garden  monthly  and  West  Grove  Particular  Meei 


ing. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Mission  of  George  Bogle  to  Tibet. 

(Continued  from  page  74. J 

"The  eolduess  of  the  climate  renders  fuel  a 
ry  essential  article,  and  as  no  wood  is  to  be 
,d,  the  Tibetans  are  obliged  to  use  cow- 
ng,  which  is  carefully  gathered  from  the 
Ids,  This  is  built  up  in  a  circular  form,  or 
it  into  a  pot  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  It 
akes  a  cheerful  and  ardent  fire  when  well 
ndled,  and  the  people  are  abundantly  skilful 
the  art  of  managing  it,  which  my  own  ill 
cee83  has  often  shown  me  to  be  a  very  diffi- 
It  science. 

"We  arrived  at  Tunno,  our  next  stage, 
>out  three  o'clock.  Some  of  my  servants 
ho  walked  were  so  tired  that  they  were 
ought  home  on  peasants'  backs,  as  I  had  not 
en  able  to  find  horses  for  them  all.  I  next 
y  got  cow-tailed  bullocks,  but  the  Hindus 
ould  not  ride  on  them,  because  if  any  acci- 
nt  should  happen  to  the  beast  while  they 
re  on  him,  they  would  be  obliged,  they  said, 
cording  to  the  tenets  of  the  Shaster,  to  beg 
eir  bread  during  twelve  years,  as  an  expia- 
)n  for  the  crime.  Memo.  —  Inconvenient 
frying  Hindu  servants  into  foreign  parts. 
"Our  road  next  day  (October  28)  led  us 
ong  the  banks  of  the  lake  called  Sham-chu 
lling.  It  is  fed  by  a  large  mineral  stream, 
hich  issues  out  of  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
d  extends  about  eighteen  miles  from  the 
rtb  to  south.  It  was  half  frozen  over,  and 
}li  stocked  with  wild  ducks  and  geese.  We 
JO  met  with  some  bares,  and  a  flock  of  ante- 
pes,  besides  a  herd  of  wild  animals  called 
angs,  resembling  an  ass,  and  which  I  shall 
terwards  have  occasion  to  describe  more 
rticularly. 

We  should  have  had  excellent  sport,  but 
'  my  friend  Paima's  scruples.  He  strongly 
posed  our  shooting,  insisting  that  it  was  a 
■eat  crime,  would  give  much  scandal  to  the 
habitants,  and  was  particularly  unlawful 
'thin  the  liberties  of  Chumalbari.  We  had 
iny  long  debates  upon  the  subject,  which 
are  supported  on  his  side  by  plain  common 
nee  reasons  drawn  from  his  religion  and 
atoms;  on  mine,  by  those  fine-spun  Euro 
lan  arguments,  which  serve  rather  to  per- 
Bx  than  convince.  I  gained  nothing  by 
em,  and  at  length  we  compromised  the  mat- 
r.  I  engaged  not  to  shoot  till  we  were  fairly 
it  of  sight  of  the  holy  mountain,  and  Paima 
reed  to  suspend  the  authority  of  the  game 
W8,  in  solitary  and  sequestered  places. 


"The  religion  of  the  Lamas  is  somewhat 
connected  with  that  of  the  Hindus,  though  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say  h6w.  Many  of  their 
deities  are  the  same  ;  the  Shaster  is  translated 
into  their  language,  and  they  hold  in  venera- 
tion the  holy  places  of  Hindustan.  In  short, 
if  the  religion  of  Tibet  is  not  the  off^spring  of 
the  Gentoos,  it  is  at  least  influenced  by  them. 
The  humane  maxims  of  the  Hindu  faith  are 
taught  in  Tibet.  To  deprive  any  living  crea- 
ture of  life  is  regarded  as  a  crime,  and  one  of 
the  vows  taken  by  the  clergy  is  to  that  effect. 
But  mankind  in  every  part  of  the  world  too 
easily  accommodate  their  consciences  to  their 
passions,  and  the  Tibetans  find  no  difficulty 
in  yielding  obedience  to  this  doctrine.  They 
employ  a  low  and  wicked  class  of  people  to 
kill  their  cattle,  and  thus  evade  the  command- 
ment. The  severe  prohibition  of  the  Hindus 
in  regard  to  eating  beef  is  likewise  easily  got 
over.  The  cows  of  Tibet  are  mostly  of  the 
bush-tailed  kind,  and  having  therefore  set 
them  down  as  animals  of  a  species  ditt'orent 
from  the  cow  of  the  Shaster,  they  '  eat,  asking 
no  questions  for  conscience'  sake.'  The  gen- 
eral principle  hy  which  they  determine  the 
degree  of  culpability  in  depriving  an  animal 
of  life  is  very  ingenious.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  there  is  a  per- 
petual fluctuation  of  life  among  the  different 
animals  of  this  world,  and  the  spirit  which 
now  animates  a  man  may  pass  after  his  death 
into  a  fly  or  an  elephant.  They  reckon, 
therefore,  the  life  of  everj^  creature  upon  an 
equal  footing,  and  to  take  it  away  is  consider- 
ed as  a  greater  or  smaller  crime,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  benefit  which  therebj'  accrues  to 
mankind.  According  to  this  doctrino,  'the 
ox  who  clothes  the  ground  in  all  the  pomp  of 
harvest,  the  sheep  who  lends  them  his  own 
coat,  and  yields  them  milk  in  luscious  streams,' 
are  slaughtered  without  mercj^ ;  while  the 
partridge  and  wild  duck  enjoy  the  protection 
of  government,  and  the  trout  lives  secure  and 
unmolested  to  a  goodly  old  age.  The  musk 
goat  is  condemned,  on  account  of  its  perfume. 
The  deer  and  the  hare  are  tried  on  a  double 
charge,  and  suffer  for  their  skin  as  well  as 
their  flesh." 

The  valleys  only  are  cultivated,  producing 
barley  and  wheat;  and  the  streams  descend- 
ing from  the  hills  furnish  water-power  to  turn 
the  mills  in  which  their  grain  is  grvjund.  Dr. 
Bogle  mentions  meeting  with  a  machine  for 
cutting  straw  for  cattle ;  and  describes  a 
Tibetan  churn,  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
effective  instrument  in  separating  the  butter 
from  milk.  On  one  occasion  they  met  "  a 
flock  of  sheep  which  had  come  from  the  Dosj)a 
country  with  a  cargo  of  salt,  and  were  then 
returning,  loaded  with  barley  and  wheat. 
They  were  of  a  large  breed  with  horns  ex- 
tended horizontally.  There  were  about  1200 
of  them,  and  each  sheep  carried  two  bags  of 
grain,  which  might  be  about  20  or  25  pounds. 
They  were  very  obedient  to  their  drivers' 
whistles,  and  if  any  of  them  happened  to  get 


out  of  the  road  were  easily  brought  back  by 
the  shepherds'  dogs." 

The  usual  home  of  the  Lama  was  at  Teshu 
Lumbo,  but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
small-pox  at  that  place,  he  had  for  several 
yeara  ocoupied  a  small  palaee^t  Desheripgay, 
where  our  ambassador  found  him.  He  says  : 
"He  received  me  in  the  most  engaging  man- 
ner. I  was  seat^id  on  a  high  stool  covered 
with  a  carpet.  Plates  of  boiled  mutton,  boiled 
rice,  dried  fruits,  sweetmeats,  sugar,  bundles 
of  tea,  sheep's  carcasses  dried,  &c.,  were  set 
before  me  and  my  companion,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
The  Lama  drank  two  or  three  dishes  of  tea 
along  with  us,  but  without  saying  any  grace  ; 
asked  us  once  or  twice  to  eat,  and  threw  white 
Pelong  handkerchiefs  over  our  necks  at  re- 
tiring. After  two  or  three  visits,  the  Lama 
used  (except  on  holidays)  to  receive  me  with- 
out any  ceremony,  his  head  uncovered,  dressed 
only  in  the  large  red  petticoat  which  is  worn 
by  all  the  gylongs,  red  Bulgar  hide  boots,  a 
yellow  cloth  vest,  with  his  arms  bare,  and  a 
piece  of  coarse  yellow  cloth  thrown  across  his 
shoulders.  He  sat  sometimes  in  a  chair,  some- 
times on  a  bench  covered  with  tiger  skins, 
and  nobody  but  the  Sopon  Ghumbo  present. 
Sometimes  ho  would  walk  with  me  about  the 
room,  explain  to  me  the  pictures,  make  re- 
marks upon  the  color  of  my  eyes,  &c.  For,  al- 
though venerated  as  God's  vice-gerent  through 
all  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  endowed 
with  a  portion  of  omniscience,  and  with  many 
other  divine  attributes,  he  throws  aside,  in 
conversation,  all  the  awful  part  of  his  charac- 
ter, accommodates  himself  to  the  weakness  of 
mortals,  endeavors  to  make  himself  loved 
rather  than  feared,  and  behaves  with  the 
greatest  afPabilitj'^  to  everybody,  particularly 
to  strangers."  "I  endeavored  to  find  out,  in 
his  character,  those  defects  which  are  insep- 
arable from  humanity,  but  he  is  so  universally 
beloved  that  I  had  no  success,  and  not  a  man 
could  find  in  his  heart  to  speak  ill  of  him. 

"Being  the  first  European  they  had  ever 
seen,  I  had  crowds  of  Tibetans  coming  to  look 
at  me,  as  people  go  to  look  at  the  lions  in  the 
Tower.  My  room  was  always  full  of  them 
from  morning  till  night.  The  Lama,  afraid 
that  I  might  be  incommoded,  sent  me  word, 
if  I  chose,  not  to  admit  them;  but  when  I 
could  gratify  the  curiosity  of  others  at  so  easy 
a  rate,  why  should  I  have  refused  it?  I  always 
received  them,  sometimes  exchanging  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  at  others  picking  up  a  word  or  two 
of  the  language. 

"  On  the  12 ih  of  November  a  vast  crowd  of 
people  came  to  pay  their  respects,  and  to  be 
blessed  by  the  Lama.  He  was  seated  under 
a  canopy  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  They 
were  all  ranged  in  a  circle.  First  came  the 
lay  folks.  Every  one,  according  to  his  circum- 
stances, brought  some  offering.  One  gave  a 
horse,  another  a  cow  ;  some  gave  dried  sheep's 
carcasses,  sacks  of  flour,  pieces  of  cloth,  &c. ; 
and  those  who  had  nothing  else  presented  a 
white  Pelong  handkerchief    All  these  offer- 
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ings  were  received  b}'^  the  LamcVs  servants 
who  put  a  bit  of  silk  with  a  knot  upon  it,  tied' 
or  supposed  to  be  tied,  with  the  Lama's  own 
hands,  about  the  necks  of  the  votaries.  After 
this  they  advanced  up  to  the  Lama,  who  eat 
cro5s-leg-ged  upon  a  throne  formed  with  seven 
cushions,  and  he  touched  their  heads  with  his 
hands,  or  with  a  tassel  hung  from  a  stick,  ac 
cording  to  their  rank  and  character." 

"Among  all  offerings,  dried  sheep's  car- 
casses always  form  a  pinncipal  article.  They 
are  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  are  set  up  on  end,  and 
make,  to  a  stranger,  a  very  droll  appearance. 
I  was  at  some  pains  to  inquire  about  the 
method  of  preserving  them,  as  it  is  a  practice 
common  to  Tartary  as  well  as  Tibet;  but  I 
could  discover  no  mystery  in  it.  The  sheep 
is  killed,  is  beheaded,  is  skinned,  is  cleaned; 
the  four  feet  are  then  put  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  keep  the  carcass  most  open. 
During  a  fortnight  it  is  every  night  exposed 
on  the  top  of  the  house,  or  in  some  other  airy 
situation,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day  it  is  kept 
in  a  cool  room.  After  it  is  fully  dried  it  may 
be  kept  anywhere.  In  this  way  they  preserve 
mutton  all  the  year  round.  The  end  of  au- 
tumn, when  the  sheep  are  fattened  with  the 
summer's  grass,  is  the  usual  lime  for  killing 
them ;  and  the  difficulty  of  supporting  the 
flocks  in  the  winter  time  is,  I  believe,  the 
reason  for  adop  ing  this  method.  In  the  hot 
and  rainy  season  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  small 
quantity  of  salt;  but  few  carcasses  are  then 
dried.  I  found  the  dried  mutton  generally 
more  tender  than  that  fresh  killed,  but  not  so 
juicy  and  high  flavored.  Thc^Tibetans  often 
eat  it  raw,  and  [  once  followed  their  example  ; 
it  had  much  the  taste  of  dried  fish.  The 
facility  with  which  meat  is  preserved  from 
putrefaction  in  this  country  may  be  owing 
partly  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  partly 
to  the  uncommon  dryness  of  a  gravelly  and 
sandy  soil,  and  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  flies 
and  other  maggot-breeding  insects. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

A  man  who  prided  himself  on  his  morality, 
and  expected  to  be  saved  by  it,  was  constantly 
saying,  "  I  am  doing  pretty  well  on  the  whole. 
I  sometimes  get  mad  and  swear,  but  then  I 
am  perfectly  honest.  I  work  on  Sunday  when 
I  am  particularly  busy,  but  I  give  a  good  deal 
to  the  poor,  and  I  never  was  drunk  in  my 
life."  'J  his  man  hired  a  canny  Scotchman  to 
build  a  fence  around  his  pasture  lot.  He  gave 
him  very  particular  directions.  In  the  even- 
ing when  the  Scotchman  came  in  from  work, 
the  man  said,  "Well,  Jock,  is  the  fence  built, 
and  is  it  tight  and  strong?"  "I  canna  say  it 
is  all  light  and  strong,"  Jock  replied,  "  but  it 
is  a  good  average  fence,  anyhow.  If  some 
))art8  of  it  are  a  little  weak,  other  parts  are 
extra  strong.  1  don't  know  but  I  may  have 
left  a  gap  here  and  there,  a  yard  or  so  wide; 
but  then  1  made  up  for  it  by  doubling  the 
number  of  rails  on  caeh  side  of  the  gap.  i 
dare  say  that  the  cattle  will  find  it  a  good 
fence  on  the  whole,  and  will  like  it,  though  I 
canna  Just  say  that  it  i.s  perfect  in  every  part." 
"  What !"  cried  the  man,  not  seeing  the  point, 
'  Do  you  tell  rac  that  you  built  a  fence  around 
my  lot  with  weak  places  in  it,  and  gaps  in  it? 
Why,  you  might  as  well  have  built  no  fence 
at  all.  If  there  is  one  opening,  or  a  place 
where  an  opening  can  bo  made,  tlie  cattle  will 
be  sure  to  find  it,  and  will  all  go  through. 
Don't  you  know,  man,  that  a  fence  must  be 


perfect,  or  it  is  worthless?"  "  I  used  to  think 
so,"  said  the  dry  Scotchman,  "  but  I  hear  3'ou 
talk  so  much  about  averaging  matters  with 
the  Lord,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  might  try 
it  with  the  cattle.  If  an  average  fence  w 
not  do  for  them,  I  am  afraid  an  average 
character  will  not  do  in  the  day  of  judgment." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

A  General  Epistle  to  Friends  by  Charles  Marshall. 

London,  Second  montli  2oth,  1697. 
Dear  Friends  and  brethren,  who  with  a 
high  and  heavenly  calling  have  been  called 
out  of  darkness,  anti  all  the  ways  and  works 
thereof,  to  walk  in  the  marvellous  light  of  the 
glorious  day  of  God,  that  hath  preciously 
dawned  ;  grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  multiplied 
in  and  amongst  you. 

Friends,  the  great  Husbandman  of  the  whole 
earth  having,  in  the  riches  of  his  love,  planted 
a  vineyard  with  the  choicest  vine,  in  a  fruit- 
ful hill,  in  this  age  of  the  world  which  he  hath 
pruned,  dressed  and  plentifully  watered,  is 
coming  to  take  a  view  thereof,  to  see  what 
fruit  it  bringeth  forth,  and  therefore  it  weigh- 
tily concerns  you  to  see  with  the  light  of  the 
Lord,  how  you  have  answered  his  great  and 
inexpressible  love,  which  for  many  years  hath 
been  abundantly  extended  unto  you;  and 
prize  your  time  whilst  you  have  it,  and  it  is 
called  a  day  of  mercy. 

Oh  I  have  a  care  that  you  give  no  room  to 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  that  blinds  the  eye  of 
the  mind  and  subjects  the  affections  to  things 
below,  and  raiseth  up  the  old  love  to  the 
world  again.  Beware  of  going  out  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel,  and  let  there  be  a  tender 
inward  care  to  watch  against  all  thoughts 
that  darken  you  and  grieve  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  and  let  your  words  be  few  and  seasoned 
with  heavenly  grace.  Go  not  out  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  precious  cross  of  Christ  Jesus,  into 
any  excess  in  meats,  drinks  or  apparel  which 
are  superfluous,  and  make  no  provision  for  the 
flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;  let  not  yonr 
gold  or  silver,  lands  or  living,  furniture  or 
apparel,  any  way  ensnare  you,  or  entangle  or 
overcharge  3'ou. 

For  oh.  Friends,  the  enemy  of  Sion's  pros- 
perity hath  laid  deep  snares  in  the  spirit  of 
the  world  in  those  things,  to  draw  out  the 
mind  from  the  pure  innocent  life,  obtained 
and  enjoyed  through  the  spiritual  exercise  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus,  which  crucifies  us 
to  the  world,  and  the  world  unto  us  ;  but  if 
the  mind  goes  out  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  holy  cross  and  heavenly  watch,  into  a 
false  liberty,  then  you  will  live  to  the  world 
and  the  world  to  you ;  and  liere  is  the  way 
that  death  comes  over  again. 

Therefore,  dear  Friends,  this  is  the  word  of 
Truth  to  all  the  professors  thereof.  Abide  in 
the  spiritual  watch-tower  where  you  will  re- 
ceive manifold  spiritual  advantages,  and  will 
see  the  approaches  of  your  soul's  enemy, 
when,  where,  how,  and  in  what  he  works  ; 
and  here  you  see  clearly  how  sin  is  conceived 
in  the  thoughts,  and  when  it  is  finished  it 
brings  forth  death,  and  so  3'ou  receive  an  un- 
derstanding how  sin  is  strengthened  and  how 
overcome,  and  how  it  is  finished  and  brought 
to  an  end,  and  the  everlasting  righteousness 
of  Jesus  Christ  brought  in,  and  how  the  knovv- 
Icdge  of  God  increases  and  comes  to  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  and  so  shall 
your  peace  flow  as  a  river. 

And,  dear  Friends,  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  grow  up  in 


it;  for  whilst  the  churches  kept  in  the  purit 
they  were  in  the  greatest  unity;  here  the 
were  with  one  accord,  and  great  grace  wa 
upon  them,  under  the  dominion  and  beaut 
of  the  glorious  power  of  the  Lord ;  for  Sic' 
is  a  city  at  unity  with  itself,  and  the  bod' 
edifies  itself  with  love.  But  when  the  enem" 
prevailed  to  draw  out  of  the  love  of  Chris 
Jesus,  where  all  the  members  that  hold  th 
Head  are  knit  together  as  with  joints  am 
bands,  then  other  fruits  appeared.  As  th' 
pure  unity  of  the  churches  is  in  the  Spirit 
which  is  increased  as  all  grow  up  in  the  na 
ture  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  meek  and  lowly 
so  here  all  are  preserved  in  the  dominion  0 
the  edifying  love  of  God,  and  in  unity  on« 
with  another,  let  there  be  ever  so  many  thou 
sands;  but  when  the  enemy  prevailed  to  drav 
out  of  the  quickening  spirit  of  the  seconc 
Adam,  and  out  of  his  nature,  wherein  all  cai 
follow  his  blessed  example  in  washing  on« 
another's  feet,  and  led  into  another  spirit  anc 
wisdom  which  is  from  beneath,  therein  arost 
those  bitter  fruits  mentioned  in  the  Scriptural 
of  Truth. 

Therefore,  dear  Friends,  everywhere,  kefe] 
in  the  name  and  pure  fear  of  the  Most  High 
and  grow  up  in  the  sweet  nature  and  wisdonc 
of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  watch  against  th« 
least  appearance  of  that  which  would  breal 
the  unity ;  and  if  anything  of  this  nature  hatl 
broken  in  anywhere  in  the  name  of  the  Lore 
God  let  it  be  driven  out  of  the  camp,  it  beinj 
one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  Sion's  peact 
and  growth;  for  unity  is  our  strength,  ant 
keeping  our  ranks  here,  all  the  enemy's  en 
deavors  without  will  not  be  able  to  prevail. 

Friends,  dwell  in  the  spirit  of  meekness 
which  keeps  in  a  sound  judgment  and  spiritua 
discerning,  where  no  wrath,  fleshly  passion 
envyings  or  emulation  can  have  any  place 
for  as  all  grow  up  in  the  Divine  nature,  in  th« 
faith  of  Abraham,  no  strife  can  have  room, 
And  here  all  controversies  are  ended  anc 
shut  out. 

And  now,  dear  Friends,  with  the  light  0)| 
God's  holy  day,  search  and  see  how  it  is  wit 
you,  that  so  if  the  enemy  of  Zion's  prosperity 
hath  gotten  any  entrance  to  impede  or  hindei] 
the  precious  work  of  the  Lord  from  prosper 
ing  in-  your  souls,  by  turning  aside  into  anj|,| 
by-path  or  setting  down  by  the  way,  or  takind 
up  a  false  rest,  with  the  glorious  light  of  the|' 
Lamb,  you  may  see  and  discern  it,  and  speedi, 
ly  retire  inward  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  gooci 
Shepherd;  that  by  him  you  may  be  led  out  oil 
all  the  enemy's  snares.    Friends,  make  use  ol! 
your  time  and  day,  and  all  keep  in  youi| 
spiritual  tents,  in  the  sweet  valley  of  humility 
where  you  will  not  onl}'  see  all  the  devicetj 
and  snares  of  the  unwearied  enemy  of  youij 
souls,  but  will  also  enjoy  the  descendings  ol|j 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  daily  openings  of  hi? 
Divine  hand,  which  is  full  of  blessings.  Hci\ 
you  will  be  tenderlj'' concerned  in  spirit  to  er\ 
fervently  to  Him  for  yourselves  and  families 
and  for  a  pf'ople  that  have  not  hearts  to  seeli 
nor  cry  to  God  for  themselves,  that  in  tondei 
compassion  he  would  open  their  hearts,  thai 
the}'  might  see  and  be  sensible  of  the  merciet 
of  a  long-suffering  and  long-provoked  God, 
who  hath  often  shaken  his  hand,  and  threat 
ened  his  terrible  judgments,  and  on  the  othei 
hand,  largely  and  wonderfully  extended  hielj 
mercies.    In  this  tender  exercise  of  spirit, 
you  will  approve  j^ourselves  the  true  friends 
of  3-our  neighbors,  and  you  will  have  a  hiding 
place  in  the  day  of  his  consuming  judgments 
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vhieh  he  Tvill  assuredly  bring  to  pass  upon 
ill  the  professors  of  Christianity,  that  are  out 
)f  the  nature  thereof,  unless  they  repent. 

And  DOW,  Oh  Friends!  let  a  true  silence 
md  sweet  stillness  come  on  all  your  spirits, 
,0  shall  your  inward  ear  be  opened  to  his 
leavenly  counsel,  and  you  will  be  ready,  in 
,rne  bowedness  of  spirit  to  say,  what  the  Lord 
lath  commanded  and  required,  that  will  we 
lo,  through  his  Divine  strength  ;  and  you  will 
)e  preserved  in  all  the  various  exercises  of 
;he  day,  and  out  of  the  hurries  of  the  people, 
^.nd  as  you  are  inwardly  staid  upon  the  Lord, 
n  his  eternal  light,  you  will  feel  help  from 
lim  in  all  your  straits. 

Gather  to  the  munition  of  rocks,'  where 
roar  bread  shall  be  sure  and  waters  never 
ail.  Be  faithful  in  the  Lord's  work,  and  keep 
TOUT  meetings  as  the  Lord  require'^,  and  that 
liligently,  week  days  as  well  as  first-days,  and 
ihe  Lord  will  appear  in  the  brightness  of  his 
)Ower ;  and  the  glory  of  his  presence  you  shall 
injoy  more  and  more. 

So  to  Grod  Almighty  I  commit  you;  and 
laving  done  his  will,  I  rest  in  my  Father's 
ove,  your  tender  friend  and  brother  in  the 
abor  and  travail  of  the  Gospel. 

Charles  Marshall. 


From  the  "New  York  Tribune"  of  10th  mo.  4th. 

Preparing  Salmon  for  Market. 

As  the  season  for  salmon  8shing  has  just 
$nded,  the  presentation  of  some  facts  relating 
X)  tbe  catching,  canning,  and  preserving  the 
resh  fish  for  the  market  is  not  inappropriate 
it  this  time.  The  Western  rivers  of  this  coun- 
.ry  in  a  great  measure  supply  the  world  with 
ianned  salmon,  and  the  industry  has  attained 
mportant  proportions.  The  great  canning 
;entre  is  at  Astoria,  about  12  miles  from  the 
nouth  of  the  Columbia  iliver,  in  Oregon. 
This  river,  draining  a  vast  territory  in  the 
rre&t  North- West,  is  fed  entirely  by  mountain 
streams,  which  are  formed  by  ihe  continuous 
nelting  of  snows  on  the  pgeaks  among  which 
ihey  have  their  sources.  In  consequence,  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  are  icy  cold  at  all 
leasons  of  the  year — the  temperature  best 
idapted  to  maintain  the  fish  in  excellent  con- 
lition.  The  months  from  April  to  August 
brra  the  spawning  season,  and  the  salmon  in 
mormous  numbers  leave  the  ocean,  making 
their  way  up  the  river  and  its  tributaries  to 
ieposit  their  millions  of  eggs  in  the  shallower 
jarts  of  the  stream.  This  is  the  beginning 
)f  the  busy  season  for  the  large  canning  es- 
iablishments  on  the  river,  and  the  work  of 
;atching  begins.  As  the  fish  do  not  take  bait 
iaring  this  season,  the  catching  is  done  with 
lets,  and  always  at  night,  because  the  water 
)f  the  river  being  very  clear  the  fish  see  the 
lets  during  the  day  and  either  swim  over  or 
mder  them.  When  the  fish  are  brought  in 
it  early  morning  the  packers  immediately 
;ake  charge  of  them  and  clean  them.  The 
ish  are  then  soaked  in  brine  for  a  certain 
iiine,  after  which  they  are  cut  up  in  pieces  of 
;he  right  size  for  the  cans.  These  are  then 
illed,  and  the  operations  of  boiling  and  seal- 
ng  arc  done  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  prevent 
.he  spoiling  of  the  fish.  Each  can  is  carefully 
»8ted  after  this  work  is  done,  and  those  cans 
(vhich  are  imperfectly  sealed  are  not  allowed 
»  pass  out  of  the  establishment. 

For  this  year  the  product  of  the  Colurabia^ 
River  alone  has  been  estimated  at  the  enor- 
mous total  of  20,000,000  pounds  of  canned 
talmon,  and  when  the  loss  of  weight  from 


cleaning  and  cooking,  the  quantity  salted  in 
barrels,  and  the  amount  consumed  by  the 
white  people  and  Indians  in  the  vicinity  are 
taken  into  account,  the  aggregate  is  increased 
nearly  to  40,000,000  pounds  production  for 
one  year.  Yet  with  such  an  immense  field 
the  demand  for  canned  salmon  is  greater  than 
the  supply,  and  the  seasons  are  aUvays  antici- 
pated, the  production  being  bought  ahead  be- 
fore the  catching  begins.  The  cans  are  ship- 
ped to  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  packed 
in  cases,  each  of  which  contains  four  dozen 
cases  weighing  a  pound  and  a  quarter  apiece. 
England  alone  takes  165,000  cases;  New  Zea- 
land, 2,400  ;  South  America,  1,500;  Australia, 
14,000;  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  coast, 
58,000.  The  value  of  the  canned  salmon  of 
the  Columbia  River  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000 
annually. 

The  greatest  demand  for  salmon  preserved 
in  this  manner  is  upon  the  Pacific  coast  and 
among  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  West. 
From  the  gold  mines  of  California  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range  of  Colorado  the  larder 
of  no  miner's  cabin  is  considered  complete 
without  its  store  of  canned  salmon. 

When  any  accident  occurs  in  the  process  of 
preparing  the  salmon,  such  as  imperfect  can- 
ning, the  fish  are  taken  out  and  salted  in  bar 
rels,  each  containing  about  200  pounds.  The 
salted  fish  are  shipped  East,  where  they  are 
freshened  and  put  through  a  process  of  smok- 
ing, being  then  sold  in  the  markets  as  smoked 
salmon.  From  the  catching  of  the  fish  to  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  canning  100  opera- 
tions are  performed. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  demand,  and 
the  enormous  production  of  canned  salmon 
each  year,  and  the  fact  that  salmon  in  Eastern 
waters  have  so  diminished  in  numbers  that 
they  require  the  protection  of  the  law,  the 
question  is  naturally  asked.  How  long  can  this 
great  drain  continue  without  exhausting  the 
Western  streams,  and  what  are  the  probabili- 
ties of  future  supplies?  Those  in  charge  of 
the  fisheries  say  that  people  residing  in  that 
part  of  the  country  for  many  years  are  unable 
to  see  any  decrease  in  the  number  of  fish  an 
nually  going  up  the  river,  and  that  their  nets, 
having  meshes  8|  inches  in  size,  only  catch 
the  largest  fish,  the  smaller  escaping.  More- 
over, as  the  fishing  is  always  done  at  night, 
enough  salmon  pass  up  the  river  during  the 
day  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Travellers  state 
that  the  territory  of  Alaska  possesses  all  the 
conditions  for  successful  salmon  fishing,  and 
that  the  rivers  there  are  nearly  inexhaustible 
in  the  abundance  of  that  fish.  Hence  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  supply  will  not  be  diminished 
for  many  years  to  come.  Perhaps  some  may 
inquire  why,  if  the  production  is  so  gi'eat  and 
the  supply  almost  inexhaustible,  should  the 
price  of  fresh  salmon  remain  so  high?  The 
transportation  of  fresh  fish  for  a  great  distance 
is  impossible,  even  with  refrigerator  cars, 
which  are  at  best  very  imperfect.  The  fish 
would  not  bear  the  transportation  from  the 
Columbia  River  to  San  Francisco  in  any  other 
shape  than  as  canned  or  salted.  Although 
the  cost  of  the  fish  when  caught  is  merely 
nominal,  the  number  of  processes  they  go 
through,  and  the  expense  of  freight  enhance 
their  value,  and  the  cost  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  not  considered  excessive  by  the 
men  best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  in  the 
matter. 

Fresh  salmon  as  they  are  seen  on  the  fish 
stalls  of  the  New  York  markets,  are  brought 


from  the  large  rivers  running  into  the  Atlantic 
along  the  coast  of  Maine  and  north  of  it.  The 
largest  sold  in  the  New  York  markets  are 
from  the  waters  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  St.  John's  Bay,  Miramichi  River,  Res- 
tigouehe  River,  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  The 
"catch"  of  salmon  varies  from  year  to  year, 
as  the  fish  run  in  the  rivers  when  they  are 
taken,  and  generally  continues  from  May  1st 
to  Aug.  15th,  when  it  ceases  by  order  of  the 
Fish  Commissioners  of  Canada.  The  "  best 
catch"  is  usually  between  May  1st  and  Aug. 
1st,  the  largest  fish  running  at  that  time. 
The  total  quantity  of  salmon  caught  in  the 
Canadian  waters  this  year  was  about  950,000 
pounds,  of  Avhich  450,000  pounds  came  to  the 
New  York  market.  The  best  of  the  fresh  fish 
came  from  the  Restigouche  River,  which  fur- 
nishes an  annual  "catch"  of  380,000  pounds. 
The  rivers  of  Maine  do  not  produce  largely, 
only  about  1,000  pounds  reaching  New  York 
from  the  season's  work  on  the  Penobscot  and 
Kennebec  rivers. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Richard  Shackleton. 

"  The  continuance  of  our  Chinstian  Soci- 
ety, as  a  light  in  the  world,  depends  much  on 
the  visited  youth  giving  up  all,  surrendering 
at  discretion,  without  any  capitulating,  in 
order  to  preserve  this  or  that  favorite  object 
alive,  which  ought  to  be  slain.  We  have  many 
half  baked  cakes,  flitting  morning  clouds,  and 
momentary  early  dews  among  us.  All  states 
have  their  trials  and  temptations,  and  in  faith- 
fulness or  disobedience  lies  our  increasing 
strength  or  weakness.  Little  trivial  circum- 
stances of  dress  or  other  light  matters  are  pre- 
sented by  the  enemy  to  young  and  tender 
minds.  The  sure  friend  and  monitor  in  their 
bosom  dehorts  from  entering  into  the  temp- 
tation; here  the  conflict  begins,  army  against 
army;  the  free  agents  have  to  make  the 
choice  which  standard  they  will  join,  and  in 
this  choice  is  involved  their  safety,  their  preserva- 
tion and  capacity  for  further  growth  in  holy 
stability  and  religious  experience.  In  their 
making  a  right  choice,  and  in  their  diligent 
waiting  for  renewed  help  to  persevere  in  that 
choice  (through  Divine  mercy)  consists  their 
happiness  in  time  and  eternity." 

May  not  the  foregoing  remarks  of  this 
worthy  and  beloved  elder  in  the  Truth,  who 
felt  the  great  importance  of  them,  apply  to 
the  youth  of  our  day?  who,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
are  often  too  slow  in  yielding  up  the'r  wills 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  making  that  wise 
choice  ;  which  would,  if  faithfully  maintained, 
not  only  enable  them  to  make  "  straight  steps 
for  their  feet,"  as  they  pass  along  through  the 
"slippery  paths  of  youth,"  but  in  the  end 
would  lead  unto  eternal  rest. 

Would  that  all  could  see  the  great  necessity 
of  giving  up  unreservedly,  to  that  convicting 
influence  which  silently  and  secretly  works 
in  all  hearts;  which,  as  there  is  a  yielding 
unto  it,  will  enable  every  one  to  obey  its  in- 
ward teachings.  It  was  the  same  Spirit  of 
Truth  which  wrought  of  old  in  the  hearts  of 
our  forefathers,  (and  in  all  of  the  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  Most  High,)  showing  to  them  the 
necessity  of  withdrawing  from  the  fashions 
and  customs  of  the  world,  if  they  would  obey 
Him,  who  hath  said,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  two 
masters." 

Why  should  the  apostle  Paul,  in  writing  to 
the  Romans  formerly,  have  said,  "  Be  not 
'conformed  to  this  world,"  if  he  had  not  him- 
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self  known  the  importance  thereof?  known 
that  thej^  who  followed  the  world's  waj's, 
customs  and  fashions,  could  not  be  the  true 
disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  ;  that 
those  whose  thoughts  and  whose  time  was 
taken  up  so  much  in  caring  for  the  poor 
body,  and  the  perishing  things  of  time,  could 
not  have  an  undivided  heart;  these  could  not 
be  loving  the  Lord  their  God,  with  all  their 
heart,  with  all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their 
mind,  thus  keeping  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment. 

How  true  it  is  that  the  unwearied  adver- 
sary, remains  to  be  the  same  artful  intriguing 
enemy  that  he  ever  was;  and  that  he  is  just 
as  ready  to  meet  us  with  his  plausible  reason- 
ings, and  stifle  whenever  he  can,  those  con- 
victions for  good,  which  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
is  pleading  for  within  the  heart;  so  that  there 
is  the  very  same  need  in  the  present  day,  for 
each  one  to  make  that  choice  which  will  be 
for  their  eternal  good.  And  true  it  is,  that 
here,  as  Richard  yhackleton  remarks,  "the 
conflict  begins,"  and  that,  "in  this  choice,  is 
involved  their  safety  and  preservation." 

There  is  a  certain  Guide,  a  sure  Friend,  unto 
whom  all  may  go  when  perplexed  and  buffeted 
by  the  enemy,  and  none  shall  seek  unto  Him 
in  vain.  The  Omniscient  One  knows  every 
secret  thought;  He  knows  who  they  are  that 
are  sincerely  desirous  to  be  led  in  the  right 
path  ;  and  the  poor,  weary,  and  heavy-laden 
one,  who  is  distressed  on  all  sides,  scarce  know- 
ing which  way  to  tttrn,  will  find,  as  there  is 
an  earnest  longing  begotten  in  the  heart  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  "still  small  voice,"  that 
there  is  a  power  tar  bej'ond  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  which  will  give  ability  to  bow  in  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will,  and  strengthen  to 
perform  all  of  His  requirings. 

None  need  be  discouraged  because  of  the 
way,  nor  think  their  trials  and  provings  are 
greater  than  of  those  around  them.  All  have 
their  own  peculiar  trials  and  temptations, 
their  seasons  of  affliction  ;  and  their  cups  of 
sorrow  to  drink;  for  in  this  world  we  shall 
have  tribulation.  But  as  there  is  a  willing- 
ness wrought  in  the  heart,  a  submission  to 
these  needful  baptisms,  which  an  All-wise 
Providence  sees  meet  to  dispense,  in  order 
for  the  cleansing  and  purifying  of  the  temple 
of  the  heart  wherein  He  would  reign,  the  obe- 
dient, trusting  one,  who  leans  on  the  strong 
Arm  of  Power  for  support,  will,  in  great 
mercy,  find  that  his  grace  is  sufficient  in  every 
time  of  need  ;  and  that  his  strength  will  be 
made  perfect,  in  their  weakness. 

The  Dry  Season  of  Brazil. — As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  soil  during 
the  early  season  in  Brazil,  it  is  stated  that,  in 
June,  all  vegetation  ceases,  the  seeds  being 
then  I'ipe  or  nearly  so.  In  .fuly  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  olf;  in  August 
an  extent  of  many  thf)usands  of  square  leagues 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  European  winter, 
but  without  snow,  the  trees  being  completely 
stripped  of  their  leaves;  the  plants  that  have 
grown  in  abundance  in  the  wilderness  drying 
up,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  hay  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  This  is 
the  period  most  favorable  for  the  preparation 
of  the  coft'ee  that  grows  upon  the  mountains. 
The  beans  are  picked  and  laid  on  the  ground, 
which  gives  forth  no  moisture,  but  on  the 
contrary  absorbs  it,  and  being  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  possessing  the  same  dcssicating 
properties,  the  cofFeo  dries  rapidly  without 


becoming  mouldy.  —  From  Baird's  Annual 
Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1875. 


Selected. 

ABIDE  WITH  ME. 
"  Abide  with  us ;  for  it  is  toward  evening  and  the  day 
is  far  spent." 

Abide  with  me  ;  fast  falls  the  eventide  ; 
The  darkness  deepens ;  Lord,  with  me  abide  ; 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  O  abide  with  me. 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day ; 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim  ;  its  glories  pass  away  ; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see; 

0  Thou  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me. 

1  need  Thy  presence  every  passing  hour  ; 

What  but  Thy  grace  can  foil  the  tempter's  power; 
Who  like  Thyself  my  guide  and  stay  can  be  ? 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  Lord,  abide  with  me. 

I  fear  no  foe  with  Thee  at  hand  to  bless ; 
Ills  have  no  weight,  and  tears  no  bitterness; 
Where  is  death's  sting,  where,  grave,  thy  victory  ? 
I  triumph  still,  if  Thou  abide  with  me. 

Hold  Thou  Thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes ; 
Shine  through  the  gloom,  and  point  me  to  the  skies; 
Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain  shadows 
flee ; 

In  life,  in  death,  0  Lord,  abide  with  me. 


The  White  Whale. 

The  New  York  World  of  10th  mo.  11th  says : 
Almost  before  it  was  fairly  light  yesterday 
morning  a  crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of  the 
Aquarium  at  Twenty-fifth  street  and  Broad- 
way, waiting  for  the  coming  of  a  whale.  The 
matutinal  milkman,  the  early  laborer  going 
to  his  work,  the  cartmen,  newsboys  and  the 
all  night  denizens  of  the  streets  had  joined 
the  gang  of  workmen  regularly  employed  in 
the  building,  and  anxiously  looking  for  the 
arrival  of  his  whaleship.  Manager  Coup  and 
Professor  Butler  stood  at  the  door  of  the  es- 
tablishment. They  had  been  up  through  all 
the  long  watches  of  the  night,  for  it  was  not 
known  at  just  what  hour  the  train  bearing 
this  curious  freight  would  reach  the  city. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  that  the  heavy 
rumbling  of  some  large  vehicle  was  heard, 
and  a  shout  of  "There  she  blows"  from  the 
crowd  without  gave  token  that  the  patient 
waiting  and  anxious  expectation  of  the  last 
four  days  was  at  an  end.  The  monarch  of 
the  deep  made  his  entry  into  the  metropolis 
boxed  closely  up,  like  the  most  ordinary  of 
fish. 

With  but  little  delay  the  wooden  inclosure 
was  transferred  from  the  truck  to  the  interior 
of  the  Aquarium,  and  the  doors  closed  on  the 
crowd  that  thronged  around  the  entrance. 
The  perforated  lid  was  removed,  and  there 
lay  bis  marine  majesty  in  admirable  condi- 
tion, and  apparently  ^ierfectly  aware  that  the 
quieter  the  better  it  was  for  him.  The  box 
was  rolled  up  to  the  huge  tank  wliich  is  to  be 
his  future  homo,  and  bands  were  passed  around 
the  body  at  various  points.  These  were  joined 
together  and  made  fast  to  the  hoisting  appa- 
ratus, consisting  of  a  series  of  pulleys  and 
ropes  dangling  from  the  huge  centre  of  the 
roof.  All  was  announced  to  ha  in  readiness, 
and  with  a  slow,  steady  movement,  the  great 
inert  mass  was  raised  in  the  air.  By  an  in- 
genious arrangement  the  lioisting  apparatus 
was  shipped  forward  until  it  was  just  over  the 
centre  of  the  tank.  The  whale  was  then 
lowered,  and  advantage  taken  of  his  dormant 
state  to  slip  the  bands  as  soon  as  he  touched 
the  surface  of  the  water.  A  shout  arose  from 
the  omplo3'08  as  soon  as  the  feat  was  siiccess- 
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fully  accomplished,  and  an  enthusiastic  Cana 
dian,  who  had  accompanied  the  stranger  or 
his  travels,  exclaimed,  "He  sail  be  callec 
'Le  Grand  Coup!'"  For  a  moment  he  laj 
quiet,  and  then  began  a  "smelling  investiga 
tion"  of  his  new  home.  After  nosing  around 
a  little  while  he  seemed  to  come  to  the  con 
elusion  that  all  was  well,  and  devoured  with 
infinite  relish  his  breakfast  of  eels.  He  mad( 
himself  quickly  at  home,  and  during  the  daj 
gave  frolicsome  tokens  that  everything  wae 
correct,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

The  present  is  the  third  whale  that  has 
been  in  the  Aquarium  since  it  was  started. 
The  first  two  were  brought  to  the  city  in  6th 
month  last,  but  met  with  untimely  death  by 
striking  their  flukes  against  a  projecting  pipe 
to  the  tank.  The  recurrence  of  a  like  accident 
has  been  avoided  by  protecting  every  exposed 
portion  of  iron  with  buffers  of  sponge.  "Le 
Grand  Coup,"  the  present  occupant,  was  cap 
lured  about  the  latter  part  of  7th  mo.  at  St, 
Paul's  Bay,  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  by  Z 
Coup,  brother  of  the  manager,  and  a  party  ofj 
Canadian  fisherman.  After  the  death  of  thel 
first  two  whales  Z.  Coup  returned  in  6th  mo, 
to  the  scene  of  his  spring  labors.  An  im- 
mense ])\t  was  dug  at  low  tide,  surrounded  by 
stakes,  with  a  corral  leading  from  it.-  About 
a  month  later  the  whale,  now  in  this  city, 
made  his  way  at  high  tide  into  the  inclosure, 
and  was  captured  when  the  tide  fell.  During 
this  time  the  hunters  had  captured  a  calf 
whale,  too  young  to  feed,  and  a  sperm  whale 
forty  feet  in  length.  The  latter  was  so  vio 
lent  that  he  had  to  be  harpooned,  and  the  calf 
died  for  want  of  nourishment.  During  "  Lo 
Grand  Coup's"  captivity  he  was  fed  on  small 
cod  and  herring.  About  a  week  since  he  waalnti 
taken  to  Quebec  in  a  schooner.  Here  he  was 
transferred  to  a  special  car,  being  placed  in  a 
larsre  box  for  easier  handling.  Another  car 
was  provided  with  barrels  of  sea  waterj  the 
contents  of  which  were  used  to  keep  his  flukes 
wet.  In  this  manner  he  was  carried  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal,  where  he  remained  Satur- 
day. On  Sunday  he  again  started  by  special 
train  by  the  way  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Vermont  Central  and  Harlem  to  New  York 
His  journey  was  heralded  in  advance,  and  ab 
everv  station  crowds  of  sightseers  were  gath- 
ered, and  in  conjunction  with  the  local  press 
grew  enthusiastic  over  his  progress.  Le  Grand 
Coup  is  about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  of  a 
grayish  whitp,  and  unknown  weight.  His 
present  home  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  con- 
tains 30,000  gallons  of  sea  water,  and  is  emp- 
tied and  filled  every  twenty-four  hours.  He 
seems  to  be  sociable  and  to  be  willing  to  afford 
his  numerous  visitors  perpetually  recurring 
glimpses  of  his  royal  person.  He  is  a  good 
feeder,  and,  as  he  devours  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  eels  daily,  threatens,  in  conjunction  with 
the  sea  lions,  to  create  a  famine  in  the  fish 
market.  t- 
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Rainfall  and  Solar  Spots. — In  the  month- 
ly notices  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of 
Mauritius,  Mr.  Meldrum,  of  that  island,  con- 
cludes that  whether  we  take  the  annual  rain- 
fall for  the  largest  possible  portion  of  the  globe 
for  short  periods,  or  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
globe  for  a  longer  period,  we  arrive  at  the 
same  result,  viz:  an  increase  of  rain  at  or  near 
the  epochs  of  maximum  sun  spots,  and  a  de- 
crease of  rain  at  or  near  the  epochs  of  mini-  T 
mum  sun  spots.  The  exceptions  to  this  law 
are  few  and  trifling,  and  disappear  from  the 
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isnlts  as  the  enquiry  is  made  to  cover  more 
ctended  portioas  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
longer  interval  of  time. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Yom  our  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends 
held  in  London,  by  adjournments,  from  the 
26th  of  the  Ffth  month  to  the  30th  of  the  same, 
inclusive,  1776.  To  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Women  Friends,  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Dearly  beloved  Friends : — Under  a  renewed 
imbling  sense  of  the  continued  extending 

merciful  regard,  yet  reaching  for  the  gath- 
ing  in  the  revolting  children,  the  scattered 

our  Israel,  as  well  as  uniting  the  hearts  of 
S' tried  children  in  his  holy  fear;  owning 
id  crowning  our  assemblies  with  his  life- 
ving  presence,  do  we  nearly  and  affoction- 
ely  salute  you. 

Your  Epistle  of  the  Ninth  month  last  was 
ily  acceptable  to  us,  as  it  conveyed  an  ac- 
ant  of  your  being  once  more  permitted  to 
Id  the  usual  Annual  Assembly,  and  were 
erein  favored  in  good  degree  with  the  pre- 
ace  of  Him,  who  graciously  condescends  to 
m,  to  strengthen  and  assist  by  his  counsel, 
oso  who  are  asking  of  Him  wisdom;  and 
rely  there  never  was  more  need  of  dwelling 
ep,  of  abiding  in  true  watchfulness  and 
miiity,  than  in  this  trying  day,  when  the 
igments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the  earth. 
Yet  is  it  cause  of  real  rejoicing  to  some 
longst  us,  that  there  is  preserved  amongst 
a,  a  few  whose  eye  is  kept  single  to  God, 
d  in  calmness  and  patience  are  waiting  in 
e  faith,  that  all  things  will  work  together 
'  good  to  them  that  love  and  fear  ;  and  our 
■vent  breathings  to  the  God  of  all  comfort 
d- consolation,  is  for  your  preservation,  and 
it  the  afflictions  of  the  present  time,  may 
>rk  for  you  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eter- 
1  weight  of  glory.  The  living  and  truly 
mbled  members  of  this  our  Annual  Assem- 
r  salute  you  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  under  a 
ep  sense  of  your  present  tribulations,  which 
!  hope,  through  divine  succor  and  continued 
pport,  may  at  last  terminate  in  the  glory  of 
»d,  by  your  patient  continuance  in  well- 
ing. Though  such  as  do  wickedly  against 
B  covenant,  may  be  corrupted  by  self-flat- 
7j  yst  the  remnant  that  know  their  God, 
all  be  strong,  and  suffer  patiently  under 

8  reiSning  hand,  that  they  may  be  effec- 
lUy  purged  and  made  white. 

We  feel  fervent  desires  that  your  dwelling 
ly  be  deep  in  the  life  that  conquers  through 
ferings  ;  that  bearing  about  in  your  bodies 

9  dying  of  the  Lord,  the  holy  life  of  the 
Td  Jesus  may  be  made  manifest  in  your 
>rtal  flesh. 

We  see  with  sorrow,  and  confess  with  the 
jphet,  that  many  have  sinned,  committed 
quity  and  rebelled  by  departing  from  the 
Jcepts  and  judgments  of  the  Shepherd  of 
'ael  ;  neither  have  they  hearkened  to  the 
!88enger8  that  have  been  sent  to  labor  and 
tvail  in  spirit  night  and  day,  that  Christ 
ght  be  truly  formed  in  them ;  for  which 
ise  He  has  greatly  stript  us,  and  called 
i,ny  of  his  faithful  laborers  from  works  to 
ivards;  a  sense  of  which  calls  for  deep 
i:>urning.    Yet  we  renewedly  witness,  that 
t  the  Lord  our  God  belongs  mercy  and  for- 
f. 'eness,  though  many  have  rebelled  against 
]  m,  and  it  is  cause  of  humble  thankfulness, 
tit  though  shame  and  deep  abasement  be- 
1  g  to  us,  yet  his  regard  is  slill  extended,  and 


his  holy  Arm  made  bare  for  our  help  in  this 
dark  and  cloudy  day;  yea,  He  is  still  gra- 
ciously visiting  his  heritage,  and  forming 
vessels  for  his  service,  through  gi-eat  tribula- 
tions, for  you  know  this  remains  to  be  the 
way  to  the  kingdom. 

We  fervently  desire  that  none  may  turn 
aside  from  the  fire  because  of  its  heat,  but 
endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers.  Put  on 
strength,  we  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lox-d,  and  call  to  remembrance  the  days  that 
are  ]>ast,  in  which  He  manifested  his  power, 
and  carried  our  worthy  predecessors  through 
a  fight  of  afflictions  from  the  combined  pow- 
ers of  this  world,  as  they  patiently  relied  only 
upon  Him,  in  whom  is  everlasting  strength. 

We  feel  bowels  of  compassion  (even  the 
compassion  which  we  ourselves  have  partook 
of)  to  flow  towards  you,  under  your  present 
trials,  and  we  sensibly  feel  in  measure  your 
deep  exercise — yea!  the  cry  of  the  truly  poor 
in  spirit  amongst  you ;  our  hearts  are  bowed 
and  our  cries  ascend  for  your  preservation 
and  perseverance  in  the  holy,  humbling  path 
of  true  self  denial,  that  the  flesh  may  be  nailed 
to  the  cross,  and  no  beast  suffered  to  approach 
the  holy  mount,  either  amongst  us  or  you; 
lest  the  fires  that  consume  God's  adversaries 
increase  hotter  and  hotter.  Oh !  that  an 
honest  search  may  run  through  ourselves  and 
families,  to  find  out  the  accursed  thing,  that 
the  Lord  has  a  controversy  with.  Be  ye  strong 
therefore,  and  let  not  your  hands  be  weak, 
O,  ye  elders  of  Israel,  and  rulers  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  this  work  will  certainly  be  rewarded, 
for  the  Lord  is  with  us  while  we  keep  close 
to  his  counsel,  for  his  eyes,  as  saith  the  pro- 
phet, run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole 
earth,  to  show  himself  strong  in  the  behalf  of 
them  whose  heart  is  perfect  towards  Him. 

Dearly  beloved  youth,  whose  hearts  are  in 
measure  inclined  to  seek  counsel  of  the  God 
of  our  salvation,  be  not  discouraged,  nor  soon 
shaken  in  mind,  because  of  the  present  trou- 
bles  that  surround  you,  in  the  midst  of  which 
retire  to  the  Rock  that  was  never  shaken,  and 
know  ye  the  God  of  your  fathers,  and  serve 
Him  under  all  your  trials  with  a  perfect  heart, 
and  with  a  willing  mind;  for  surely  He  that 
carried  his  people  through  a  waste  wilderness, 
and  bore  them  on  eagles'  wings  (yea,  took 
Bphraim  by  the  hand  teaching  him  to  go) 
will  hide  you  in  the  secret  of  his  presence 
from  the  pride  and  rage  of  men,  and  be  as 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  in  a  weary 
land. 

We  trust  the  Lord  will  appear  for  your 
help  and  consolation,  and  the  enemies  of 
Sion's  peace  will  be  confounded,  and  we  be- 
seech you  hear  attentively  the  language  of 
the  rod,  and  consider  deeply  who  has  appoint- 
ed it,  and  for  what  end.  Is  it  not  in  measure 
to  try  his  people  ?  and  what  is  the  fruit  ex- 
pected? but  the  taking  away  our  sins,  that 
we  may  be  found  to  the  praise,  honor  and 
glory  of  his  excellent  name,  as  a  people 
formed  for  himself,  to  show  forth  his  praise. 

Dear  tender  young  people,  prize  the  day  of 
your  visitation,  and  humble  yourselves  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  casting  all  your  per- 
plexity and  care  upon  Him,  who  will,  (we  are 
persuaded,)  as  you  abide  there,  strengthen, 
stablish  and  settle  your  minds,  though  it  may 
be  after  you  have  suff'ered  awhile.  Therefore, 
consider  Him  who  endured  such  contradic- 
tion of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  you  be 
weary  and  faint  in  your  minds. 

And  now,  dear  Friends,  we  may  inform 


you,  our  Annual  Assembly  hath  been  very 
large,  and  the  gospel  showers  shed  plentifully 
upon  us,  and  a  large  appearance  of  promising 
youth,  give  a  pleasing  prospect  of  hope,  that 
if  they  wisely  submit  to  the  operations  of 
Truth  in  their  own  hearts,  they  may  be  a  suc- 
cession of  such  as  may  fill  the  vacant  places 
of  those  who  are  removed  from  works  to  re- 
wards, and  we  believe  a  care  remains  on  the 
minds  of  Friends  for  the  revival  of  discipline, 
and  that  the  breaches  in  the  wall  of  our  Zion 
may  be  repaired  :  and  in  a  sympathetic  sense 
of  your  present  trials  and  deep  suff'erings  (for 
your  encouragement)  we  say  trust  in  the 
Lord,  h  .s  power  is  the  same  as  in  former 
ages,  when  he  delivered  his  people  from  the 
Egyptian  host;  and  in  the  words  of  an  apos- 
tle to  the  primitive  churches,  we  recommend 
you  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from 
falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy.  To 
the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and 
majesty,  dominion  and  power  both  now  and 
evermore. 

In  the  love  of  the  gospel  we  salute  you, 
and  remain  your  affectionate  sisters. 

The  Wheat  Crop  of  1876. 

Dispatches  from  London  have  been  received 
in  this  city  stating  that  there  will  be  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  corn  supply  of  England,  and 
that  much  interest  is  ielt  in  the  American 
crops  of  cereals.  Much  of  the  English  wheat 
went  into  market  in  a  damp  condition,  but 
drier  weather  has  allowed  the  threshing  to 
proceed  under  better  circumstances.  Much 
attention  is  now  given  to  the  ingathering  of 
Scottish  grain  crops,  and  considerable  anxiety 
in  regard  to  them  has  been  felt  for  some  time. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  crops  have 
been  harvested  have  been  unfavorable,  and 
the  publication  of  the  agricultural  returns  for 
1875-6  has  forced  those  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  King- 
dom will  be  more  than  usually  dependent 
upon  foreign  importation  for  her  bread  sup- 
ply. The  question  which  arises  from 'these 
facts  are,  whence  is  the  supply  to  come,  and 
how  will  the  demand  affect  the  fall  and  win- 
ter grain  trade  of  the  United  States?  Mr, 
Walker,  statistician  of  the  Produce  Exchange, 
furnishes  The  Tribune  the  following  facts: 

Europe  will  demand  from  abroad  a  supply  of 
120,000,000  or  150,000,000  bushels  of  grain. 
The  United  Kingdom  will  need  for  the  cereal 
year,  from  September  1,  1876,  to  August  31, 
1877,  an  estimated  supply  of  104,00i),000  bush- 
els, including  her  present  stock  and  the  amount 
now  in  transit,  which  are  about  16,000,000 
bushels;  consequently  88,000,000  bushels  must 
be  drawn  from  foreign  sources.  The  following 
are  the  countries  which  usually  import  grain 
with  the  amounts  of  the  importation  :  Belgium 
and  Holland, about  12,000,000  bushels;  France 
imports  and  exports,  but  her  imports  have 
exceeded  her  exports  for  the  past  few  years 
by  from  10,000  000  to  30,000,000,  depending 
upon  the  paucity  or  abundance  of  her  own 
crop — just  what  France  will  raise  this  year  is 
not  yet  known  ;  Switzerland  takes  3,000,000 
or  4,000,000  bushels,  which  go  by  way  of  Mar- 
seilles; it  will  im[)ort  more  than  usual,  her 
southern  crop  being  light  and  her  northern 
crop  only  an  average  one ;  Germany  will  also 
import  more  than  usual,  for  her  crop  is  fully 
25  per  cent,  short.  The  rye  crop  all  over 
Europe  is  undoubtedly  very  short,  and  this 
fact  will  also  increase  the  demand  for  wheat. 
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The  countries  whose  grain  crops  exceed 
their  necessities,  with  the  amounts  which  they 
furnish,  are  as  follows  :  Russia's  supply  for 
export  is  from  30,000,000  to  70,0a0,000  bush- 
els. Her  average  exportation  to  all  foreign 
countries  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  about 
50,000,000,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  has 
taken  20,000,001),  and  the  other  European 
countries  30,000,000.  Her  crop  this  year  in 
the  north  is  estimated  to  be  70  per  cent,  short ; 
Russian  Poland  and  Central  and  Southern 
Russia  will  furnish  an  average  crop.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  in  tbe  Crimea, 
the  crop  is  short.  The  countries  which  will 
be  called  upon  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
Europe  will  be  Chili,  which  will  furnish  4,- 
000,000  or  5,000,000  bushels;  the  United 
States,  70,000,000;  Australia,  3,000,000;  Brit- 
ish India,  5,000,000  ;  Austna  and  Hungary, 
8,000,000  ;  and  Russia,  50,000,000.  The  total 
supply  from  these  countries  amounts  to  141,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, will  have  a  very  fair  opportunity  to  push 
the  surplus  of  the  crops  to  market,  but  the 
demand  will  not  justify  exceedingly  high 
prices.  These  inferences  from  the  statistics 
are  supported  by  the  opinions  of  prominent 
dealers  in  wheat  and  flour,  exporters,  and 
shipping  agents  of  this  city,  whose  conclu- 
sions in  the  matter  have  been  drawn  from 
different  sources. — JV-  Y.  Tribune. 


Collins  and  the  Funeral. 

Among  the  mighty  men  of  God  who  labored 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  the  newly- 
settled  portions  of  America,  was  John  Collins, 
who  was  born  in  New  Jersej^,  in  1769,  and 
died  in  Maysville,  Kentucky,  August  21st, 
1845.  Earnest,  logical,  devout  and  eloquent, 
many  souls  were  given  to  him  as  seals  of  his 
ministry,  among  whom  was  John  McLean, 
afterwards  Judge  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  to  whose  pen  we  are  indebted 
for  a  sketch  of  Collins'  life,  and  various  inci- 
dents connected  with  his  ministry. 

Unlike  many  of  the  present  day,  Collins 
could  not  harmonize  in  his  own  mind  the 
practice  of  war  with  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
hence,  when  he  would  follow  Christ,  he  forsook 
the  world.  When  he  was  converted,  he  held 
the  office  of  major  of  militia  ;  this  he  laid  down 
when  he  received  a  commission  in  Immanuel's 
army.  The  one  who  succeeded  him  came  to 
purchase  his  uniform  and  arms,  and  Collins 
said  to  him,  in  his  own  peculiar  stj'le,  "My 
friend,  when  you  put  these  on,  think  of  the  reason 
why  I  put  them  off."  The  remark  made  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  his  mind,  sunk  deep 
into  his  soul,  and  led  to  important  results 
It  led  him  to  reflect,  and  his  reflections  led 
him  to  act.  He  also  renounced  his  commis- 
sion, and  became  a  man  of  prayer;  he  yielded 
to  the  most  illustrious  of  conquerors,  enlisted 
in  the  army  of  the  redeemed,  and  fought 
under  the  great  "Captain  of  our  salvation." 

In  the  experience  of  Collins,  there  were 
frequent  instances  which  illustrate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  (luiding  Hand.  The  following 
interesting  instance  is  an  example: — 

When  the  country  was  new  and  but  thinly 
.'settled,  .T.  Collins  was  riding  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  River,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles 
above  Cincinnati,  in  company  with  a  friend, 
when  they  came  to  the  forks  of  the  road  ;  the 
left  hand  road  \cA  more  directly  to  their  place 
of  destination,  the  right  was  more  circuitous; 
but  J.  Collins,  against  remonstrance,  preferred 
the  latter,  from  an  impression  which  he  did 


not  particularly  define.  It  led  to  the  mouth 
of  Red  Oak,  where  the  town  of  Ripley  is  now 
situated. 

As  they  approached  this  point  they  saw  a 
funeral  procession,  which  they  immediately 
joined,  and  followed  it  to  the  grave.  It  was 
the  first  funeral  in  that  place.  The  corpse 
was  the  wife  of  Bernard  Jackson,  an  avowed 
infidel.  The  scarcity  of  ministers  in  a  newly- 
settled  country  often  prevents  the  holding  of 
religious  exercises  in  connection  with  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  skepticism  of 
Jackson  may  have  tended  to  the  same  result. 
But  whether  he  desired  it  or  not,  God  had  pur- 
posed that  to  those  people  who  had  gathered 
to  open  the  first  grave  in  their  forest  settle- 
ment, the  gospel  of  Him  who  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  should  be  proclaimed 
for  the  salvation  of  those  whose  probation  was 
yet  extended.  The  hour  had  come,  and  the 
messenger  of  God  was  ready  with  his  tidings. 
After  the  grave  was  covered,  J.  Collins  step- 
ped forward  and  made  known  to  the  people 
that  he  was  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and 
would  then  preach  a  sermon  to  all  that  re- 
mained. No  one  went  away.  Solemnly  and 
seriously  they  stood  around  the  new-made 
grave,  whei-e  one  of  their  number  had  just 
been  laid,  and  listened  while  he  read  for  his 
text,  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life:  he 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live;"  and  preached  to  them  the 
word  of  everlasting  life. 

The  word  was  quick  and  .powerful,  and 
sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occasion,  and  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  hand  of  God  in  guiding  his  ser- 
vant to  that  mourning  group,  added  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  hour ;  and  while  death  and 
judgment,  and  life  and  immortality,  were  set 
before  the  people,  all  hearts  were  moved  by 
the  power  of  the  truth.  There  were  many 
tears  and  sobs  in  the  congregation.  The  in- 
fidel husband  was  overwhelmed  ;  and  from 
that  day  and  hour  he  renounced  infidelity, 
shortly  after  became  a  member  of  the  church, 
lived  to  adorn  the  Christian  religion,  and  died 
in  peace.  He  had  one  son,  who  is  now  a  tra 
veiling  preacher  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

John  Collins  believed  in  a  special  Provi- 
dence. The  inclination  to  take  the  right 
hand  road,  he  believed  was  prompted  by  it, 
of  which  he  could  entertain  no  doubt  when 
he  saw  the  funeral  procession  and  preached 
to  the  mourning  crowd. 

"  And  is  this,"  says  Judge  McLean,  who 
relates  this  incident,  "  too  small  a  matter  for 
Deity?  Peter  was  called  to  preach  to  Cor- 
nelius ;  and  his  objections  were  overcome 
in  an  extraordinarj^  manner.  Philip,  being 
prompted  by  the  Spirit,  joined  himself  to  the 
chariot  of  the  eunuch,  and  'preached  to  him 
Jesus.'  And  who  that  believes  the  Bible  does 
not  believe  that  the  same  Spirit  operates  more 
or  less  upon  Christians  at  the  present  day?" 

Would  that  this  inward  guiding  was  more 
devoutly  sought  and  teachably  accepted  ;  then 
where  we  now  see  sinners  scoffing  at  a  money- 
seeking  ministry,  we  should  see  them  filled 
with  solemn  awe  at  the  providence  which 
guides  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
power  that  clothes  and  seals  his  quick  and 
powerful  Word. 

I  have  known  instances  wherein  meekness 
and  forbearance,  and  charit}^,  and  brotherly 
love,  have  reclaimed  a  wanderer  from  his 
way  of  error  ;  but  no  instance  has  yet  reach- 


ed me  of  fierceness,  and  intolerance,  ai 
uncharitableness,  and  apparent  hatred,  ev 
having  convinced  the  judgment,  or  won  ov 
the  aftections  of  an  off"ending  brother. 
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American  Forestry. 

The  supply  of  railroad  sleepers  and  tel 
graph  poles  is  a  question  of  as  great  signi 
cance  as  that  of  fences.  When  the  vast  ra 
road  and  telegraph  system  shall  have  attaim 
its  full  dimensions,  we  may  conjecture  tit 
amount  of  durable  wood  we  shall  need  f  j 
the  purposes  of  that  huge  organization 
motive  and  electric  power.  The  remedy  v| 
would  here  suggest  is  already  in  force,  ail 
we  find  it  announced  that  the  Atchisoj 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Comparj 
have  contracted  for  the  planting  of  a  quart! 
section  of  trees  every  ten  miles  along  the  liil 
of  the  road  from  Atchison  to  the  westeim  liil 
of  the  State,  about  300  miles.  Chestnut  atl 
white  oak  sleepei-s  are  in  most  request  ll 
the  railroad  companies,  although  they  a| 
said  to  stand  the  hard  service  to  which  th<| 
are  subject  not  longer  than  six  to  eight  yeaij 
For  telegraph  poles  no  timber  is  more  accep] 
able  than  locust  or  red  cedar,  woods  of  8U(I 
remarkable  endurance  that  they  are  known  | 
last  for  three-score  years.  It  is  a  somewhi 
rare  propensity  to  forecast  the  future,  and 
secure  a  supply  of  timber  for  twentj'^-fi^ 
years  in  advance  seldom  falls  within  the  sco]! 
of  our  great  railroad  projects.  The  mark! 
is  always  supplied  with  an  abundance,  ail 
statistical  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  decliil 
of  the  forest  is  either  unsought  or  disregardel 
Planting  the  hard  timbers,  and  these  aloil 
will  answer  railroad  purposes,  will  soon  coal 
up  as  a  measure  of  necessity,  and  when  thel 
trees  of  artificial  growth  make  their  appeal 
ance,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  utilized  througl 
sheer  necessity,  long  before  they  have  arrival 
at  maturity. 

But  a  more  important  subject  than  all  th| 
we  shall  certainly  find  in  the  increasing  dir 
inution  of  the  white  pine.   Hitherto  this  we 
known  timber  has  been  the  desirable  materil 
used  to  meet  all  our  ai'chitectural  wants.  TJ 
ease  wiih  which  it  can  be  worked  and  i| 
durability  render  it  almost  indispensable,  ar 
its  adaptability  to  other  than  architecturl 
purposes  has  scarcel3^  any  limits.    All  statil 
tical  information,  all  knowledge  derived  frof 
dealers  in  lumber  and  men  whose  abode  is 
the  white  {mhc  forest,  give  us  to  understan 
that  the  consumption  of  this  cherished  woe 
will  soon  outrun  the  supply.    The  time  altl 
for  laying  up  a  reserve  for  all  the  future  wanj 
of  building  and  various  mechanical  applianca 
is  past,  and  the  opportunity'  we  once  possess? 
of  doing  it  cannot  be  recalled. 

The  white  pine,  in  coramoji  with  the  tulii| 
tree  {Liriodendron  tulipefera),  cottonwool 
bass-wood  and  other  soft  woods,  can  be  plan! 
ed  and  reared,  but  it  cannot  be  made  of  mucj 
service  until  grown  to  maturity,  and  whel 
this  tree  is  gone,  we  shall  find  our  refuge  * 
chestnut,  and  the  numerous  soft  woods  anl 
the  fragile  and  more  evanescent  varieties  (I 
timber  that  are  now  in  partial  use  and  onll 
serviceable  when  combined  with  white  pini 
Should  the  white  pine,  or  hemlock,  or  sprucj 
be  cultivated  for  future  supplies  of  the  valaabf 
material  they  aff"ord  us,  we  shall  find  in  natuij 
herself  our  best  instructor  as  to  the  chemic 
elements  required  for  the  successful  propagj 
tion  of  the  pine,  spruce  and  fir.    *    *  ^ 
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The  snbstitution  of  chestnut  for  white  pine 
i  an  event  in  the  history  of  American  timber 
-bich  does  not  await  realization,  for  it  has 
Iready  begun.  This  wood  grows  in  almost 
II  soils,  is  a  successor  of  the  oak,  whenever 

makes  its  spontaneous  appearance,  and  is 
?ady  to  be  hewn  for  the  uses  we  are  now 
wfUing  upon,  such  as  ordinary  building  and 
inamental  architecture,  in  seventy  years. 
3  point  of  utility  it  will  never  rival  the  white 
ine,  but  will  only  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
lie  of  the  most  cherished  of  our  lost  woods. 
The  inestimable  black  walnut,  which  is  now 
ipidly  disappearing  from  all  its  native  seats, 
,d  has  been  enhanced  to  an  incredible  price, 
ui  be  propagated  and  brought  to  early  ma- 
u'ity.  In  applying  this  expression,  we  have 
■ference  to  the  great  perfection  of  quality  it 
tains  in  the  comparatively  short  pei'iod  of 
ilf  a  century,  and  we  have  to  remark,  as  a 
jueral  thing,  the  pursuits  of  dendrology  and 
•ee-growing  will  be  governed  by  more  delib- 
■ate  action  and  the  anticipation  of  later  re- 
ards  than  the  American  mind  is  accustomed 
i  yield  to;  and  as  we  enter  this  new  field  of 
quisitiou  and  science  combined,  we  shall 
ive  to  exchange  our  restless  decades  for 
"inuries  of  quiet  anticipation.  Two  centu- 
es  are  not  an  unfrequent  term  among  the 
rest  culturists  of  Europe,  and  we  shall  have 
■  adapt  the  thought  to -its  resulting  benefits 

contributing  our  energies  to  the  future 
el  fare  of  the  nation. 

Immense  numbers  of  walnut  trees  that  now 
and  gracing  and  beautifying  many  an  aged 
ral  homestead  owe  their  origin  to  the  wis- 
)tn  of  the  planter,  and  are,  in  such  situa- 
ins,  rarely  of  spontaneous  growth.  The 
fection  for  the  tree,  and  the  increased  esti- 
ation  that  begins  to  attach  itself  to  it,  are 
n  Jering  it  an  object  of  universal  culture,  and 
e  hope  to  see  an  enthusiasm  in  its  behalf 
iring  up  throughout  the  land. — From  "  Eu- 
pean  and  American  Forestry"  in  the  Penn 
'oathly  for  September. 
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"  But  one  thing  is  needful." 
In  this  age  of  intense  activity,  both  of  the 
ental  and  physical  powers  of  mankind;  in 
hich  the  forces  of  inanimate  nature  have 
'icn  so  greatly  pressed  into  service  to  minis- 
r  to  the  demands  of  men  for  the  accomplish- 
ent  of  great  results  in  short  spaces  of  time, 
lere  is  a  corresponding  tendency  to  crowd 
om  the  mind  the  just  contemplation  of  those 
ibjects  which  are  unseen  and  eternal.  The 
;ency  of  steam  has  now  so  bridged  oceans 
id  continents  as  greatly  to  diminish  those 
itural  barriers  which  once  isolated  men  of 
fferent  nationalities,  and  thus  renders  the 
';sire  to  please  the  eye  and  the  taste  by  visit- 
g  distant  countries  of  easy  gratification, 
he  ambition  of  different  communities  in  our 
'ly  to  rival  their  cotemporaries,  has  brought 
'gether  in  one  -place  those  marvellous  dis- 
'uys  of  the  products  of  art,  mechanism  and 
'dustry,  many  of  which  were  unknown  to  our 
'•ogenilors  who  died  within  the  first  half  of 
e  present  century  ;  and  the  extension  of  the 
Bctric  wires  to  most  parts  of  the  civilized  globe 
IS  enabled  journalists  to  furnish  information 
'  the  doings  of  our  fellow  beings  of  almost 


every  clime  and  race  in  such  detail,  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  their  readers  for  hours, 
perhaps,  of  each  day  in  their  perusal.  These 
and  other  features  of  the  present  progressive 
period,  powerfully  tend  to  absorb  every  faculty 
of  the  mind  in  their  consideration  or  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  obscure  almost  insensibly,  even 
to  the  Christian  traveller,  the  "  one  thing  need- 
ful,'' from  his  view. 

We  believe  it  is  highly  important  for  all, 
and  especially  for  those  to  whom  others  may 
look  for  examples  in  religious  life  and  conver- 
sation, that  a  jealous  guard  should  be  kept 
over  their  hearts  and  thoughts  in  respect  to 
the  advancing  demands  which  the  material 
world  is  making  upon  Christians,  through  the 
medium  of  the  beautiful,  and  even  the  utili- 
tarian. It  is  no  less  true  now  than  when  the 
Apostle  John  penned  the  declaration,  that  "if 
any  man  love  the  world  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him  ;"  and  that  '■  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world."  If 
our  thoughts  and  time  are  engaged  from  day 
to  day  in  seeking  the  gratification  of  our 
physical  senses,  even  though  it  may  tend  to 
the  acquisition  of  material  knowledge,  and 
the  cultivation  of  what  is  considered  a  refined 
taste,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  life  of  the 
heavenly  plant  in  the  soul  may  be  choked  out 
by  their  too  ardent  pursuit,  and  these  things 
prove  to  be  such  as  our  Lord  declared  were 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  although 
highly  esteemed  among  men.  How  unfit  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  the  unsanctified  heart 
are  to  decide  upon  the  latitude  which  may  be 
taken  in  this  way,  and  the  conclusions  which 
may  be  properly  drawn  from  the  studj'  of 
both  nature  and  art,  is  lamentably  indicated 
by  the  infidelity  and  skepticism  into  which 
many  of  the  devotees  of  science,  and  men  emi- 
nent for  their  knowledge  of  natural  subjects, 
have  fallen  in  this  age;  who  whilst  inventing 
ingenious  theories  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  creation,  and  urging  their  accept- 
ance upon  mankind  as  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  secret  operations  of  nature,  set 
aside  as  unworthy  of  credence,  the  inspired 
revelation  of  the  order  of  creation  given  to 
man  by  his  Maker,  because  they  see  discrep- 
ancies between  the  few  facts  which  their 
limited  observation  has  discovered,  and  the 
text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  a  late  writer 
truly  observes  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
"  The  triumph  of  our  nature  lies  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  own  will,  in  identification  with 
some  great  object,  in  adhesion  to  some  lofty 
aim.  The  triumph  of  Christ  is  placed  in  the 
subjugation  of  that  very  will."  *  *  *  "The 
sober  Christian  may  possibly  feel  a  shock  in 
finding  Novalis  describe  his  faith  as  a  foe  to 
art,  to  science,  even  to  enjoyment,  yet  does 
not  his  own  daily  experience  prove,  that  the 
holding  of  the  'one  thing  needful'  involves  the 
letting  go  of  many  things  lovely  and  desir- 
able [to  the  natural  man],  and  that  in  thought 
as  well  as  in  action  he  must  go  on  ever  nar- 
rowing his  way,  avoiding  much  !"  "And  this 
not  because  his  intellect  is  darkened  to  per- 
ceive beauty  and  excellence,  or  his  affections 
dulled  to  embrace  them,  but  because  human 
life  and  human  capacity  are  bounded  things ; 
the  heart  can  be  devoted  but  to  one  object;  and 
the  winning  of  the  great  prizes  of  earthly  en- 
deavor asks  for  an  intensity  of  purpose,  which 
in  the  Christian  has  found  another  centre." 

We  are  no  advocates  for  a  system  that 
would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul  for 


purity,  and  favor  with  the  Almighty,  by  a  self- 
imposed  asceticism  or  a  chilling  rejection  of 
the  gifts  of  a  bounteous  Providence.  He  truly 
"giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy;"  and 
"every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing 
to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving :  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God 
and  prayer."  The  religion  of  Jesus,  whilst  it 
is  one  that  leads  in  the  narrow  path  that  He 
casts  up  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life,  has  its  joys  that  the  world  knows  not 
of.  If  the  ambition  of  the  follower  of  the 
Lamb  of  God  for  worldly  fame  is  quenched 
by  the  power  of  His  cross,  there  is  a  nobler 
and  stronger  aspiration  substituted  by  Him, 
that  fills  the  soul  and  dix'ects  all  its  energies. 
"  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that 
my  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your 
joy  might  be  full."  But  let  us  not  forget  the 
conditions  of  His  discipleship,  and  on  which 
alone  we  can  share  in  these  ineffable  joys  : 
"  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not 
all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple." 
"  And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken  house,  or 
brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  wife,  or 
children,  or  lands  for  my  name's  sake,  shall 
receive  a  hundred  fold,  and  inherit  everlast- 
insc  life." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  troubles  in  European  Turkey  con- 
tinue, and  serious  fears  are  felt  that  Russia  will  become 
involved  in  the  quarrel.  In  Russia  the  people  warmly 
sympathize  with  their  co-religionists  the  Servians,  and 
are  urgent  that  the  government  should  openly  espouse 
their  cause.  Many  of  the  Russians  that  are  now  arriv- 
ing in  Servia  are  in  full  uniform. 

Recent  engagements  between  the  insurgents  and 
Turkish  forces  appear  to  have  resulted  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  former.  There  is  much  sickness  in  the 
hostile  camps.  Last  week  a  sudden  outburst  of  plague 
carried  ofi'  318  Servian  soldiers.  Their  huts,  clothing 
and  bedding  were  burned,  and  the  ground  was  ploughed 
up,  when  the  pestilence  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  ap- 
peared. 

'  Russian  securities  fell  nearly  twenty  per  centum  ia 
the  London  markets  last  week  in  consequence  of  the 
universal  impression  that  open  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  was  inevitable.  The  London  Times  in  an  edi- 
torial article  says:  "The  hopes  we  have  so  anxiously 
cherished  must  we  fear  at  length  be  abandoned,  and  we 
must  recognise  the  fact  that  negotiations  are  practically 
at  an  end,  and  that  the  two  belligerents,  now  face  to  face 
in  European  Turkey,  must  be  left  to  the  consequences 
of  their  own  acts." 

The  semi-official  North  German  Gazette  of  Berlia 
announces  that  it  learns  from  a  good  source  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, that  the  Czarowitz  will  shortly  leave  Livadia  for 
Vienna,  Berlin  and  London,  for  the  purpose  of  person- 
ally promoting  unanimous  action  of  the  great  Powers 
in  the  interest  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  eastern 
question.  According  to  assurances  given  in  St.  Peters- 
burg circles,  the  Czar  still  adheres  to  his  resolution  not 
to  act  singly  or  abandon  his  alliances. 

A  Reuter  telegram  from  Vienna  says:  "Russia  has 
presented  to  the  Porte  an  ultimatum  embracing  in  sub- 
stance the  following  points  :  First,  a  six  weeks'  armis- 
tice unconditionally;  second,  administrative  autonomy 
for  Bulgaria,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  ;  third,  the  exe- 
cution of  reforms  under  the  supervision  of  commis- 
sioners named  by  the  great  powers,  and  to  be  protected 
by  an  armed  foreign  force." 

A  Vienna  dispatch  to  the  Daily  News  says,  intelli- 
gence has  been  received  from  Constantinople  that  the 
Porte  will  accept  a  six  weeks'  armistice,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  reform  projects  be  not  interfered  with,  and 
that  the  status  quo  be  maintained  in  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro. 

The  missionary  societies  connected  with  Spain  sent 
an  address  to  Lord  Derby  representing  to  him  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  Protestants  in  Spain  were  exposed  in 
consequence  of  the  intolerance  of  the  clergy  and  au- 
thorities, and  suggesting  that  he  should  invite  the  co- 
operation of  other  powers,  especially  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  to  protest  against  the  continued  persecu- 
tion of  Protestants,  and  to  afford  them  protection.  In 
reply  Lord  Derby  says:  "Our  minister  at  Madrid  is 
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taking  such  steps  as  he  properly  can  to  induce  the 
Spanish  government  to  put  a  lenient  construction  on 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  constitution,  so  as  to  secure 
full  religious  liberty  to  Protestants  in  Spain." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  publishes  a  long  statement 
which  it  says  is  by  a  person  fully  entitled  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  tiie  whole  body  of  American  missionaries  in 
Turkey.  The  writer  says:  "The  Protestant  mission- 
aries do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment affords  better  assurance  of  religious  liberty  than 
some  forms  of  Christian  rule  which  might  replace  it. 
The  missionaries  have  such  dread  of  Russian  ascend- 
ancy that  they  have  requested  me  confidentially  to  lay 
before  the  German  government  certain  proofs  of  Russian 
intolerance,  and  to  solicit  Germany  to  secure  from 
Russia  guarantees  of  religious  liberty  before  consenting 
to  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  or  Russian  occupa- 
tion. 

A  Manchester  dispatch  of  the  17th  says :  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  northern  and  northwestern  Lancashire  yester- 
day, it  was  resolved  that  the  operative  cotton  spinners 
having  given  notice  that  they  will  be  bound  no  longer 
by  the  arrangement  by  which  their  wages  have  hither- 
to been  regulated,  action  which  would  give  that  body 
control  of  the  position  of  wages  in  the  district,  therefore 
the  mill  owners  refuse  to  continue  work  under  the  pro- 
posed conditions,  and  decide  to  give  a  month's  notice 
that  they  will  close  their  mills  on  November  23d.  On 
this  decision  being  announced  the  operative  spinners 
agreed  to  recede  from  the  position  taken  by  them,  thus 
practically  ending  the  dispute. 

The  British  Parliament  has  been  further  prorogued 
until  the  12th  of  Twelfth  mo.  1876. 

It  is  stated  that  the  German  government  proposes  to 
submit  to  the  next  Parliament  the  propriety  of  largely 
increasing  the  silver  coinage  of  the  country,  on  the 
ground  that  the  present  amount  in  circulation  is  in- 
sufficient. 

Tiie  insurrections  are  spreading  in  various  provinces 
in  China.  Yakub  Beg  is  reported  to  have  crossed  the 
extreme  western  boundary  of  China  proper,  the  Im- 
perial troops  retreating  before  him  to  Lan-Cho-Fou, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Kansuh. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  a  time  when  the  depreciation 
of  silver  is  causing  so  much  uneasiness,  China  is  almost 
devoid  of  coin.  Interest  has  run  up  to  30  per  cent,  and 
money  is  scarcely  procurable  at  that  rate  in  Shanghai. 

The  last  invasion  of  Abyssinia  like  the  previous  one, 
resulted  disastrously  to  the  Egyptians.  The  London 
Post  says  it  has  learned  from  a  trustworthy  source  that 
the  Khedives  forces  lost  2700  men  in  the  recent  cam- 

P^'«"-  .      .  .  .         .  * 

Much  indignation  is  expressed  by  British  residents 

in  China  at  the  terms  agreed  to  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade, 
the  British  Minister,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Margary 
affair.  The  result  is  generally  pronounced  unsatisfac- 
tory to  English  feeling,  and  a  triumph  for  Chinese 
ciiploraacy. 

Calcutta  advices  report  famine  and  drought  in  many 
parts  of  India,  and  in  consequence  much  suffering.  It 
is  supposed  that  300,000  people  will  have  to  be  provid- 
ed for  by  charity. 

There  will  be  shorn  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia, 
this  year  187G,  upward  of  25  millions  of  sheep.  The 
value  of  the  wool  crop  of  1876  is  estimated  between  31 
and  32  millions  of  dol  lars. 

United  States. — President  Grant  acting  upon  in- 
formation given  to  the  general  government,  has  issued 
a  proclamation  dechxring  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
chown  to  him  that  insurrection  and  domestic  violence 
exists  in  several  counties  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  that  certain  combinations  of  men  against  law, 
known  as  rifle  clubs,  exists  in  many  counties  of  said 
State,  who  murder  peaceable  citizens  and  intimidate 
others.  All  persons  engaged  in  those  unlawful  and  in- 
Burrectionary  proceedings  are  commanded  to  disperse 
at  once  and  retire  to  their  respective  abodes.  Supple- 
menting the  President's  proclamation  is  an  order  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  directing  General  Sherman  to 
forward  all  the  available  force  in  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Atlantic  to  General  Ruger  at  Columbia,  South 
(Carolina,  in  anticipation  that  the  President's  proclama- 
tion may  be  disregarded  by  the  "  rifle  clubs."  Secre- 
tary Cameron  closes  by  saying  that  it  is  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  the  government  to  seethat  the  laws  are  enforced 
and  the  citizens  protected  in  their  rights,  and  intimates 
that  if  the  regular  troops  are  inauflicient  in  case  of  re- 
pistance  by  the  rillemen,  the  militia  of  tiie  States  will 
be  called  into  service.  This  proceeding  of  the  President 
is  strongly  condemned  by  the  Democratic  journals, 
which  insist  that  no  such  condition  of  afl'iirs  as  the 
President  alleges  exists  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  his 
action  id  based  upon  false  or  evidently  exaggerated 


statements  'of  political  partisans.  The  friends  of  the 
administration  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  the 
measures  complained  of  were  necessary  to  prevent 
bloodshed  and  make  a  fair  Presidential  election  in  South 
Carolina  possible. 

The  Mayor  of  Savannah  has  given  notice  that  the 
pestilence  in  that  city  has  abated  so  much  that  there  is 
no  further  need  of  contributions  from  other  cities.  He 
however  cautions  absent  citizens  from  returning  to  their 
homes,  as  some  yellow  fever  deaths  occur  every  day. 

The  aggregate  vote  on  the  State  ticket  in  Indiana  is 
433,403,  of  which  Williams,  Democrat,  received  213,- 
098,  Harrison,  Republican,  207,979,  Harrington,  Inde- 
pendent, 12,226.  Williams'  majority  over  Harrison 
5119.  'The  Legislature  stands:  House — Republicans, 
53;  Democrats,  45;  Independents,  2.  Senate — Repub- 
licans, 23;  Democrats,  25;  Independents,  2.  The 
Democrats  elected  only  four  of  the  thirteen  members 
of  Congress. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington 
has  received  a  letter  from  Indian  Agent  Mitchell,  at 
Fort  Peck,  Montana,  stating  that  Sitting  Bull  had  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  agency  inquiring  whether  the  hos- 
tile warriors  would  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  trade  for 
ammunition.  Agent  Mitchell  says:  I  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  his  camp  informing  him  that  they  could 
get  no  ammunition  here  or  on  this  reservation,  but  if 
they  desire  to  come  in  and  surrender  their  arms  and  all 
government  property  in  their  possession  I  would  treat 
them  kindly  and  provide  for  them  until  I  could  receive 
instructions  from  you.  I  will  receive  a  reply  from  Sit- 
ting Bull  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

Agent  Mitchell  has  since  received  the  following  in- 
structions :  Inform  Sitting  Bull  that  the  only  condition 
of  peace  is  his  surrender,  when  he  will  be  treated  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Issue  no  rations  except  after  such  sur- 
render, and  when  fully  satisfied  that  the  Indians  can  be 
held  at  the  agency.  Make  early  preparation  to  defend 
the  agency  stores  and  property.  The  military  will  co- 
operate as  far  as  possible. 

Among  the  destructive  fires  of  last  week  the  most 
serious  was  that  which  occurred  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the 
17th  inst.,  in  which  many  valuable  buildings  and  much 
merchandize  were  destroyed.    Total  loss  $600,000. 

The  total  vote  at  the  recent  State  election  in  Ohio 
was  631,065,  and  the  Republican  majority  6,446.  The 
Republicans  elected  twelve  Congressmen  and  the  Demo- 
crats eight.  The  popular  vote  was  38,000  higher  than 
ever  cast  before  in  the  State. 

The  Democratic  Executive  Committee  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  issued  an  address  responsive  to  the  President's 
proclamation.  Attention  is  called  to  the  notorious  falsity 
of  the  statements  upon  which  the  proclamation  is  based, 
but  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  order  the  committee 
calls  upon  the  so-called  rifle  clubs  to  disband  and  obey 
every  command  from  Washington. 

There  were  467  interments  in  New  York  last  week, 
and  293  in  Philadelphia. 

During  the  six  days  ending  on  the  2lst,  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  was  visited  by  620,814  persons  who 
paid  for  admission.  The  largest  number  any  day  was 
161,355,  on  the  19th  inst.,  and  the  smallest  72,971,  on 
the  21st  inst.  The  total  cash  admissions  up  to  the  close 
of  last  week  had  reached  6,357,463. 

The  whaling  bark  Florence  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
the  21st  inat.  from  the  Arctic  ocean,  with  one  hundred 
and  ninety  men  on  board,  being  a  part  of  the  crews  of 
the  Arctic  whaling  fleet,  twelve  of  which  had  been  lost 
in  the  ice,  with  portions  of  their  crews.  The  remain- 
ing survivors  have  gone  to  Honolulaon  another  vessel. 
The  whole  number  of  lives  lost  was  uncertain,  but  pro- 
bably from  50  to  60  men  were  left  behind.  The  disaster 
which  occurred  near  Point  Barren,  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  immense  fields  of  drifting  ice  which  sur- 
rounded and  crushed  the  vessels. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  23d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  109:|. 
Superfine  flour,  $4.60  a  $5.00;  State  extra,  $5.30  a 
$5.50;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $8.75.  Extra  white  winter 
wheat,  $1.36;  amber  winter,  $1.32;  No.  2  Chicago 
spring,  new,  $1.27.  State  rye,  92  cts.  Mixed  and  yel- 
low corn,  58  a  59  cts.  Fliiladelphia. — Cotton,  11  a  11 J 
cts.  for  middling  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Flour,  f  4 
a  18.50.  Western  white  wheat,  $1.37  a  $1.38  ;  amber, 
$1..33  a  $1.35  ;  Pennsylvania  red,  $1.30  a  $1.35.  Kye, 
72  a  75  cts.  Yellow  corn,  60  a  61  cts.  Old  white  oats, 
48  a  50  cts.  ;  western,  31  a  35  cts.  Sales  of  4700  beef 
cattle  at  51  a  6{  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra;  4J  a  5J  cts. 
for  fair  to  good,  and  3J  a  4}  cts.  for  common.  Sheep, 
4}  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Receipts  13,000  head.  Hogs, 
$8.50  a  {9.00  per  100  lb.  net.  Receipts  5500  head. 
Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.10  ;  No.  3  do.,  95  cts. 
a  $1.02.  No.  2  corn,  43i  cts.  Oats,  32i  cts.  Lard, 
9}  cts. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 
The  next  stated  Annual  Meeting  will  occur  on  Fonrt 
day  evening,  first  proximo,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Coi 
mittee-room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house.  Frien 
generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

William  Evans, 
Tenth  mo.  1876.  Secretary. 
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WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  ■ 
Second-day,  the  30th  instant.  The  Boys'  School  is  fn 
Application  for  the  admission  of  girls  may  be  made 
Benjamin  W.  Passmore,  SupH.  (Address  Street  Ro< 
P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Alle 
Treamrer,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  | 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  at  tl 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroa 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets,  by  givii 
their  names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  is  furnish 
with  a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.  These  ticke 
can  also  be  obtained  of  the  Treasurer,  at  304  Arch  E 
In  such  case  the  passage,  including  the  stage  fare  fro 
the  Railroad  Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School, 
be  paid  for  with  the  other,  incidental  charges  at  tl 
close  of  the  term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Strei 
Road  Station  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  30th  ar 
31st  insts.,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelph 
at  7.35  and  10  a.  m.,  and  at  12.30  and  2.30  p.  m. 

Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  an 
Chestnut  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  le 
at  the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of  I 
Alexander  &  Son,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirt; 
first  and  Chestnut  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk, 
be  paid  to  them.  Those  who  prefer  can  have  their  b.i 
gage  sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  p  irt  of  tl 
City,  by  sending  word  on  the  day  previous  (through  tl 
post-office  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander  &  Son,  N.  1 
corner  of  18th  and  Market  Sts.  Their  charge  in  sac 
case  for  taking  baggage  to  Thirty-first  and  Chestni 
streets,  will  be  25  cents  per  trunk.  For  the  same  charf 
they  will  also  collect  baggage  from  the  other  railroa 
depots,  if  the  cheeks  are  left  at  their  office,  corner 
18th  and  Market  St.  Baggage  put  under  their  care, 
properly  marked,  will  not  require  any  attention  froi 
the  owners,  either  at  the  West  Philadelphia  depot,  c 
at  the  Street  Road  Station,  but  will  be  forwarded  dire( 
to  the  School.  It  may  not  always  go  on  the  same  trat 
as  the  owner,  but  it  will  go  on  the  same  day,  provide 
the  notice  to  H.  Alexander  &  Sou  reaches  them  i 
time. 

During  the  Session,  passengers  for  the  School  wi 
be  met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  of  th 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-days 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Friendi 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  will  be  forwarde 
every  Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock,  except  on  the  last  two  Sixll 
days  in  the  Twelfth  month,  and  the  expense  charged  i 
their  bills. 

Tenth  mo.  18th,  1876. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Special  Notice  to  Parents  and  others.  Th 
Coramiiteu  having  concluded  to  divide  the  School  in 
distinct  classes  more  fully  than  has  hitherto  been  dotK 
and  in  such  manner  that  all  the  pupils  of  each  clae 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  recite  together  in  their  var 
ous  studies,  this  change  will  take  efliect  at  the  openin 
of  the  next  session  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  so  fa 
facilitate  the  classification  of  the  School  that  the  classt 
may  commence  reciting  on  Fourth  day  morning,  tl 
1st  of  Eleventh  month.  It  is  therefore  particularly  r« 
quested  that  all  the  pupils  be  at  the  School  by  Third 
day  evening,  and  that  all  those  who  were  not  at  Weal 
town  during  the  past  session  present  themselves  fo 
examination  on  Second-day,  or  not  later  than  by  1 
o'clock  Third-day  morning. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUivi  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia. 

Physician  and  Superintendent — JoshuaH.  Wokte 
INQTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board  ( 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  London-Britaii 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  9th  mo.  21st,  187( 
Henry  W.  Satterthwaite,  of  Fallsington,  Pa.,  t 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  A.  Sharpless,  c 
the  former  place. 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Mission  of  George  Bogle  to  Tibet. 

(Concladed  from  page  82.) 

While  George  Bogle  was  with  Teshn  Lama, 
e  returned  to  his  home  at  Teshu  Lurabo, 
•om  which  the  small-pox  had  driven  him 
way.  "He  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
jtinue,  and  received  those  marks  of  respect 
nd  affection  on  his  journey,  which  his  station 
nd  personal  character  were  Ciilculated  to 
reduce.  G.  Bogle  says,  there  was  on  the 
juntenances  of  the  spectators  a  look  of  ven- 
ration  mixed  with  joy,  "which  pleased  me 
eyond  anything."  "  One  catches  affection 
f  sympathy,  and  I  could  not  help,  in  some 
leasure,  feeling  the  same  emotions  with  the 
'.ama's  votaries." 

1^  It  is  very  evident  in  reading  the  narra- 
•ve  of  this  mission,  that  a  sincere  friendship 
jtrew  up  between  Bogle  and  his  host.  The 
[hvarying  kindness  and  attention  with  which 
le  was  treated,  and  the  amiable  character  of 
^e  Lama,  naturally  awakened  an  affection- 
te  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Scotch- 
ian.  He  was  received  without  ceremony, 
nd  his  frequent  conversations  with  the  Lama 
t-re  one  of  the  most  pleasant  sources  of  relief 
>  the  rather  monotonous  life  he  led  while  in 
le  palace. 

Desiring  to  make  some  return  for  the  civil- 
ies  he  had  received,  he  purchased  some  coral 
eads,  which  are  much  valued  in  that  part  of 
iae  world.    He  then  called  on  the  widow  and 
anghter  of  a  brother  of  the  Lama,  who  were 
^ying  a  visit  to  their  uncle,  and  presented  a 
lortion  of  his  purchase  to  them.    But  he 
Mind  great  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to 
■oept  the  gift.   With  the  two  nephews  of  the 
.  ama,  whom  he  had  found  to  be  pleasant 
I  jmpanions,  the  same  difficulty  presented. 
You,"  said  they,  "  are  come  from  a  far  coun- 
y  ;  it  is  our  business  to  render  your  stay 
^reeable ;  why  should  you  make  us  pre- 
■nts?"    "This  circumstance,"  adds  Bogle, 

(serves  to  set  the  character  of  the  Tibetans 
I  a  stronger  and  more  favorable  light  than  if 
were  to  write  volumes  on  the  subject." 

About  this  time  I  undertook  a  work  for 
le  Lama  which  gave  me  a  deal  of  employ- 
ent  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  It  was  an 
•count  of  Europe,  and  I  confess  I  found  it  a 
;ry  difficult  task,  for  I  had  to  fancy  myself 
I  Tibetan,  and  then  put  down  the  things 
Ihich  I  imagined  would  strike  him.  I  had 
jundance  of  difficulty  also  in  translating  it 
ito  the  Tibet  language,  being  obliged  to  use 


an  interpreter,  a  kind  of  being  who  is  gener- 
ally more  apt  to  follow  out  roundly  his  own 
ideas  than  to  keep  strictly  to  yours.  I  got 
through  Prance,  England,  and  such  other; 
countries  as  I  have  seen  ;  but  having  no  books 
to  assist  me,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  it  unfia- 
ished.  As  it  was,  it  afforded  a  great  feast  to 
the  Lama's  insatiable  curiosity. 

"As  Mr.  Hamilton  was  returning  from  Dur- 
jay  Paumo's  he  saw  a  crowd  of  people,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  young  gylong  [priest]  was 
being  chastised  for  neglecting  his  lesson.  He 
was  extended  upon  the  ground  and  held  down 
by  four  people,  while  a  fifth  was  bastinading 
him.  Let  no  one  who  has  been  at  a  public 
school  in  Europe  cry  out  against  the  Tibetans 
for  cruelty. 

"  The  Pyn  Cushos  [nephews  of  the  Lama] 
used  often  to  come  and  see  me.  To-day  their 
sisters,  the  nuns,  came  along  with  them. 
They  asked  me  to  show  them  my  fringy 
dress,  and  we  prevailed  on  the  youngest 
sister  to  put  on  my  coat.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  laughing  and  merriment.  But  who 
can  repeat  the  little  unimportant  trifles  which 
gladden  conversation  and  serve  to  while  away 
the  time  ? 

"  The  priest,  whoeverj^  morning  came  to  me 
with  boiled  rice  and  tea  fi'om  the  Lama,  was 
called  Debo  Dinji  Sampu.  He  was  about 
6fty,  marked  with  the  smallpox,  his  eye  mild 
and  candid,  and  himself  of  great  singleness  of 
mind  and  simplicity.  He  came  to  understand 
my  imperfect  attempts  to  speak  the  Tibet 
language  tolerably  well,  and  we  used  to  have 
long  chats  together.  I  grew  very  fond  of  him, 
and  he,  which  showed  his  sagacity,  took  a 
great  liking  to  me.  He  always  kept  a  box 
of  excellent  snuff,  and  was  not  niggardly  in 
offering  a  pinch  of  it.  But  with  all  Debo 
Dinji's  good  qualities,  he  was  as  averse  to 
washing  his  hands  and  face  as  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen.  He  happened  one  morning  to 
come  in  while  I  was  shaving,  and  I  prevailed 
upon  him  for  once  to  scrub  himself  with  the 
help  of  soap  and  water.  It  gave  him  a  now 
complexion,  and  he  seemed  to  view  himself 
in  my  shaving  glass  with  some  satisfaction. 
But  he  was  exposed  to  so  much  ridicule  from 
his  acquaintances,  that  I  never  could  get  him 
to  repeat  the  experiment." 

In  his  despatches  to  Warren  Hastings,  Da- 
vid Bogle  gives  this  character  of  the  Lama  : 
"  He  is  of  a  cheerful  and  affable  temper,  of 
great  curiosity,  and  very  intelligent.  He  is 
entirely  master  of  his  own  affairs  ;  his  views 
are  liberal  and  enlarged,  and  he  wishes,  as 
every  great  man  wishes,  to  extend  his  conse- 
quence. From  his  pacific  character,  and  from 
the  turn  of  his  mind,  naturally  gentle  and 
humane,  he  is  averse  to  war  and  bloodshed, 
and  in  all  quarrels  endeavors  by  his  mediation 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  In  conver- 
sation he  is  plain  and  candid,  using  no  flattery 
or  compliments  himself,  and  receiving  them 
but  badly  if  made  to  him.  He  is  generous 
and  charitable,  and  is  universally  beloved  and 


venerated  by  the  Tibetans,  by  the  Kalmuks, 
and  by  a  great  part  of  the  Chinese.  The 
character  1  give  of  him  may  appear  partial  ; 
but  I  received  it  in  much  stronger  colors  from 
his  own  subjects,  from  the  Kashmiris,  and 
fcom  the  fakirs ;  and  I  will  confess,  I  never 
knew  a  man  whose  manners  pleased  me  so 
much,  or  for  whom  upon  so  short  an  acquain- 
tance I  had  half  the  heart's  liking." 

He  entered  heartily  into  the  plans  for  open- 
ing anew  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  used  much  exertion  to 
promote  it  by  employing  his  influence  with 
the  regent  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  still  re- 
tained many  suspicions  of  the  Eaglish ;  and  by 
representations  to  the  merchants  who  can'ied 
on  trade  with  distant  regions.  The  conver- 
sations, between  them,  which  our  author  nar- 
rates, are  numerous;  and  evince  much  liber- 
ality of  sentiment,  and  statesmanlike  views  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  degree  of  openness 
very  different  from  the  artful  duplicity  that 
marks  many  negotiations.  The  jealousy  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment residing  in  Tibet  was  greatly  in  the 
way  of  success  ;  and  the  merchants  feared 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  hot  climate  of  the  low 
plains  of  Bengal  on  a  people  who  had  always 
lived  in  the  cold  and  bracing  atmosphere  of 
their  elevated  country.  They  told  him  that 
of  those  who  had  made  the  journey,  eight  out 
of  ten  had  died.  Bogle  replied,  that  they 
could  employ  agents  more  accustomed  to  the 
climate  of  the  lower  regions. 

The  final  parting  with  the  Lama  is  thus  de- 
scribed: "Teshu  Lama  repeated  his  concern 
at  ray  departure  ;  the  satisfaction  he  had  re- 
ceived in  being  informed  of  the  customs  of 
Europe,  and  concluded  with  many  wishes  for 
my  prosperity,  and  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
pray  to  heaven  in  my  behalf  He  spoke  all 
this  in  a  manner  and  with  a  look  very  differ- 
ent from  the  studied  and  formal  compliments 
of  Hindustan.  I  never  could  reconcile  myself 
to  taking  a  last  leave  of  anybody;  and  what 
from  the  Lama's  pleasant  and  amiable  char- 
acter, what  from  the  many  favors  and  civili- 
ties he  had  shown  me,  I  could  not  help  being 
particularly  affected.  He  observed  it,  and  in 
order  to  cheer  me  mentioned  his  hopes  of 
seeing  me  again.  He  threw  a  handkerchief 
about  my  neck,  put  his  hand  upon  my  head, 
and  I  retired." 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  he  thus  refers  to 
his  leaving  Tibet :  "  as  the  time  of  my  depar- 
ture drew  near,  I  found  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Lama  without  a  heavy 
heart.  The  kind  and  hospitable  reception  he 
had  given  me,  and  the  amiable  disposition 
which  he  possesses,  I  must  confess  had  attached 
me  to  him,  and  I  shall  feel  a  hearty  regret  at 
parting.  In  spite  of  all  my  journeyings  and 
wanderings  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  have 
not  yet  learnt  to  take  leave,  and  I  cannot  re- 
concile myself  to  the  thoughts  of  a  last  fare- 
well. 

"  When  I  look  on  the  time  I  have  spent 
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among  these  hills  it  appears  like  a  fairy  dream. 
The  novelty  of  the  scenes,  and  the  people  I 
have  met  with,  and  the  novelty  of  the  life  I 
have  led  seem  a  perfect  illusion.  Although 
my  days  have  been  spent  without  business  or 
amusement,  they  have  passed  on  without  care 
or  uneasiness,  and  I  may  set  this  down  as  the 
most  peaceful  period  of  my  life.  It  is  now 
almost  over,  and  I  am  about  to  return  to  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  Calcutta. 

"Farewell,  ye  honest  and  simple  people! 
May  ye  long  enjoy  that  happiness  which  is 
denied  to  more  polished  nations  ;  and  while 
they  are  engaged  in  the  endless  pursuits  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  defended  by  your  barren 
mountains,  may  ye  continue  to  live  in  peace 
and  contentment,  and  know  no  wants  but 
those  of  nature." 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  Teshu  Lama,  a  few  years  after  the 
visit  of  D.  Bogle,  consented  to  make  a  journey 
into  that  country  and  remain  a  few  months 
there.  About  ten  months  were  spent  on  the 
journey.  He  was  received  by  the  Emperor 
with  great  respect,  and  lodged  in  a  magnifi- 
cent house  outside  of  the  walls  of  Peking, 
and  for  several  months  there  were  constant 
interchanges  of  visits  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Lama.  The  native  account  says, 
"To  the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  whole  people  of  China,  the  Lama 
was  seized  with  small-pox,  and  expired  on 
the  evening  of  November  12th,  1780,  as  he 
sat  at  prayer  between  two  large  pillows,  rest 
ing  his  back  against  the  wall.  His  death  was 
remarkably  tranquil.  The  body  was  placed 
in  a  coffin  of  pure  gold  in  the  form  of  a  temple, 
fixed  on  poles,  and  the  Emperor  ordered  it  to 
be  conveyed  to  Tibet  in  charge  of  the  Lama's 
brother.  '  The  gold  temple  was  placed  within 
a  copper  temple.  The  return  journey  occu- 
pied seven  months  and  eight  days  from  Peking 
to  the  mausoleum  at  Teshu  Lumbo." 


Cheer  Him. — Moody  tells  a  thrilling  incident 
of  the  great  Chicago  fire.  A  child  was  in  an 
upper  room,  screaming  for  help,  while  the  de- 
vouring flames  were  wrapping  the  building 
in  the  tiery  winding  sheet  of  death.  A  stal- 
wart fireman  thrust  his  ladder  against  the 
wall,  and  began  to  ascend.  A  crowd  gathered, 
and  as  the  brave  man  was  about  to  enter  the 
window,  volumes  of  smoke  and  fire  burst 
forth,  and  he  stopped,  hesitated,  faltered. 
Suddenly  a  man  cried  "cheer  him,"  and  loud 
exulting  cheers  immediately  burst  from  every 
lip,  which,  like  a  thundering  avalanche,  urged 
the  man  forward,  who,  springing  upward 
with  renewed  energ}',  dashed  through  the 
fiery  billows,  grasped  the  child,  and  bore  it 
in  triumph  from  the  very  jaws  of  death. 

A  man  becomes  almost  omnipotent  when  a 
whirlwind  of  cheering  bears  him  on.  Fire 
may  roll,  and  surge,  and  glow,  and  smoke 
may  ascend,  but  when  life  is  imperiled,  every 
impediment  is  swept  aside,  danger  is  faced, 
opposition  overcome,  and  victory  is  ours.  We 
little  think  how  much  a  whispered  cheer  will 
nerve  another.  It  may  be  echoed  in  life's 
success,  and  thunder  in  the  chorus  of  heavenly 
Bong.  Shall  wo  not  plant  roses  rather  than 
thorns? 

Cheer  the  despondent  soul  intent  on  duty, 
and  struggling  like  a  hero  for  the  right.  The 
cheer  may  bo  taken  up  by  others,  and  that 
which  to-day  is  whispered  hesitatingly,  may 
to-morrow  be  the  chief  note  of  your  battle 
8on<?. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Testimonies  to  the  Truth,  having  Application  Now. 

The  following  are  selections  from  the  Let- 
ters of  that  seer  in  Israel,  the  late  Sarah 
Lynes  Grubb.  Alas,  how  has  that  which  she 
saw,  and  feared,  and  warned  of,  been  lament- 
ably experienced  !  But  while  a  class,  so  given 
to  unsettlement  and  innovation,  are  admon- 
ished, and,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  labored 
with  ;  there  is  another  class — a  meek,  and  con- 
stant, and  change-fearing  remnant — who  are 
encouraged  to  keep  fast  hold  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  to  not  be  moved,  by  any  of  the 
storms  that  either  frown  or  fall,  from  a  holy 
steadfastness  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  extracts  are  fraught  with  solemn  ad- 
monition to  all  in  our  religious  Society;  and 
especially  to  such  as  arc  in  danger  of  being 
captivated  by  the  compromising  spirit,  the 
thirst  for  change,  with  the  freedom  from  re 
straint,  now  so  wide-spread,  and  which  so  in 
sidiously  tends  to  lead  from  the  strait  gate 
and  the  narrow  way — the  only  ones  to  life. 

She  first  thus  instructively  writes  concern 
ing  herself:  "Third  month,  1831.— He  who 
hath  'His  way  in  the  sea,'  whose  footsteps 
are  not  seen,  hath  been  my  help  in  sufi'ering. 
I  can  say  that  I  have  risen  at  the  midnight 
hour  to  supplicate  His  mercy,  and  to  beg  that 
I  might  be  k^-pt  by  His  power ;  that  for  the  sake 
of  my  beloved  husband,  for  the  sake  of  our 
dear  children,  but  above  all,  for  the  sake  of 
the  truth  itself,  nothing  might  really  prevail 
against  me,  to  render  me  as  a  broken  bow." 
°"  Third  mo.  1832. — It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
day  of  perplexity  and  of  treading  down  ;  a 
day  of  gloominess  and  of  thick  darkness;  a 
time  wherein  opinion  takes  the  place  of  faith  to 
an  alarming  degree  ;  which  is  manifest  in  the 
want  of  unanimity  respecting  our  testimonies, 
and  in  the  contrariety  of  practice,  as  relates  to 
some  of  them  in  particular.*  It  is  indeed  a  try- 
ing time  many  ways,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of 
that  scripture,  '  If  the  foundations  be  destro_y- 
ed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  ?'  but  surely  the 
Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous,  and 
although  He  may  permit  these  to  be  much 
tried  for  a  season.  He  will  one  day  bring  them 
forth  as  gold  ;  yea,  1  believe  that  the  remnant 
among  us,  who  keep  fast  hold  of  their  integrity, 
will  yet  appear  in  the  same  brightness  that 
the  sons  of  the  morning  did,  and  show  forth 
the  praises  of  the  Most  High,  as  was  the  case 
with  Friends  before  the  gold  became  dim,  or 
the  fine  gold  was  changed.  May  the  simple- 
hearted  therefore  strengthen  themselves  in 
their  God,  even  in  this  evil  day,  though  it 
may  yet  show  itself  to  be  still  more  an  evil 
day,  and  notwithstanding  terrible  things  may 
be  spoken  in  righteousness,  by  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth.' 

"  Fifth  mo.  30th,  1832.— To  some  of  us  this 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  a  trying  time,  be 
yond  what  I  can  remember;  for  the  lowly  life 
has,  in  my  apprehension,  been  borne  down  by 
that  which,  with 
to  me  to  be  much 

once  more  been  constrained  to  sound  an  alarm, 
and  sot  forth  our  danger,  which  some  believe, 
and  many  set  at  nought." 

"Eleventh  mo.  4,  1832.— The  world  seems 
to  gain  much  ascendency  in  the  present  day 
among  us,  as  a  people,  both  with  parents  and 


children;  so  that  little  room  is  left  for  th 
simplicity,  purity,  and  meekness  of  the  Gospi 
of  Christ;  and  we  have  few  noble  standarc 
bearers,  and  few  of  our  children  promising 
by  their  humble  deportment,  to  become  valiati 
upon  earth,  in  the  great  and  glorious  caus 
of  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeerae 
among  men.  Is  it  not  so?  I  wish  I  coul 
take  a  more  encouraging  view  of  things  in 
mediately  relating  to  our  Society  than  I  at 
capable  of  doing,  when  my  mind  is  in  an  al 
stracted  state  ;  but  fear  takes  hold  upon  m( 
lest  we  should  be  assimilating  more  and  mor 
to  spiritual  Babylon,  in  too  general  a  way. 

Shall  not  we  who  are  parents,  endeavor  t 
see,  in  the  light  which  deceiveth  not,  how  i 
is  in  our  families,  as  well  as  in  the  church 
and  is  it  not  for  us  to  labor  with  our  dea 
children,  to  bring  them  to  a  just  sense  of  th 
necessity  of  taking  up  their  daily  cross,  i 
they  would  have  a  crown  of  everlasting  right 
eousness  and  joy;  and  if,  indeed,  they  wouli 
be  owned  by  the  Saviour  upon  earth,  as  Hi 
people?" 

"  Twelfth  mo.  11,  1832.  — The  righteou 
are  indeed  taken  from  a  day  of  overturning 
at  least  among  ourselves  as  a  people;  for  i 
seems  to  me  our  departure  from  the  true  an 
ancient  standard  almost  generally,  is  becomin 
more  and  more  apparent,  from  the  foremos 
in  rank  down  to  the  children.*  Alas!  I  do  no 
recollect  to  have  been  so  much  of  a  mourne 
in  all  my  life,  with  respect  to  us;  and  will  no 
the  Most  High  visit  for  these  things?  Bu 
enough  ;  there  remains  to  us  that  which  is  irr 
mutable  and  safe  to  attend  to  and  build  upon 
and  there  are  preserved  those  who  have  n 
other  dependence,  and  who  will  prove  them 
selves  truly  wise  in  their  choice  and  in  thei 
obedience,  when  the  sandy  foundation  will  b 
discovered  and  shaken,  and  all  will  give  wa; 
that  has  been  erected  on  it." 

"  Sixth  mo.  6,  1833. — On  the  whole,  thi 
Annual  Assembly  has  proved  more  discoui 
aging  in  the  review  of  our  state  in  this  lan( 
than  I  have  ever  known  it.  1  am  sorr}'  to  sa 
that  I  fear  many  of  the  most  active  amon 
us,  are  going  back  into  things  which  our  core 
munity^  in  the  beginning,  suffered  much  i 
coming  out  of.  Where  this  will  end  tim 
must  reveal.|    Surely  we  shall  yet  be  a  dl 


*  And  is  not  this  the  almost  invariable  result? 
the  parents  eat  sour  grapes  will  not  the  children's  teat 
be  set  on  edge  ?  If  the  former  relapse  from  the  vantagi 
ground  and  safe-abiding  of  original  Quakerism,  wi 
not  the  latter,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  those  the 
love,  be  likely  to  relapse  too?  and  give  theraselv* 
more  to  the  very  congenial  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life?    Parents  should  .see 
it,  that  the  leprosy  they  may  sooner  or  later  deplore 
their  children,  had  not  its  beginning  in  their  own  d 
vious  or  wavering  course ;  and  the  Christian  disciplir 
and  the  daily  cross  neglected  on  the  part  of  the  on 
the  other 

"  Where  beckoning  Pleasure  leads  them,  wildly  stray 
E'en  to  burst  ihe  bands,  and  cast  the  yoke  away." 
t  Lest  any  should  say,  that  S.  L.  G.'s  remarks  an 
a  specious  appearance,  seems  exercises  had  allusion  'only  to  what  was  then  calle 
,       -J    c     I   <.     „^  't  Beaconism,"  we  quote  from  the  pen  of  her  able  coi 

devoid  of  substance.   I  have  ^^.^p^.y^  jo},„  Barclay,  in  the  same  year,  1833.    "  W 

have  signs  of  the  times  enough  to  assure  us,  that  thei 
is  that  at  work  in  our  poor  Society,  which  if  not  aver 
ed,  may  beguile  and  corrupt,  if  not  shake  us  as  in 
sieve,  till  we  be  reduced  to  a  little  remnant."  •  1837.- 
"  Though  the  Society  seems  somewhat  relieved,  y 
grievous  exercises  remain  to  be  borne,  and  a  great  dei 
to  be  worked  through  and  worked  out,  before  this  one 
self-denying  and  redeemed  people,  can  be  reinstated  i 
their  former  brightness  and  ancient  purity.  The  Lor 
waits  to  be  gracious,  and  I  believe  will  hasten  this  wor 
;n  his  time."    1837.— "Time  rolls  on  and  manifes 


*  The  reminiscence  is  almost  incredible — that  the 
lapse  of  which  she  writes,  and  the  result,s  of  which  have 
been  so  distrcasing,  should  hav«  been  noticeable  forty- 
four  years  ago. 


things  and  persons  apace.  *  *  *  The  conflict  and  cor 
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'  tinct  people  ;  at  least  this  is  my  humble  hope. 
The  same  testimonies  will,  however,  be  borne, 
and  the  same  standard  flocked  unto,  which 
hare  been  upheld  by  this  people  ;  for  they  are 
the  everlasting,  immutable  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
:ind  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

•Twelfth  mo.  1833.— In  the  Select  Quar- 
terly Meeting  in  London,  1  felt  constrained  to 
'  5peak  of  our  dangerous  state,  and  call  from 
"'hot  which,  however  specious,  was  making 
'  :he  head  sick  and  the  heart  faint,  in  our  body 
IS  a  Society.    I  felt  a  mighty  current  against 
tjY  testimony,  but  was  enabled  to  deliver  it 
aithfully,  and  to  invite  from  all  that  would 
nsinuate  itself  as  an  evil  disease,  yea,  a  noi- 
'^ome  pestilence  walking  in  darkness — more  to 
^tedreaded  than  that  which  laid  low  tlie  earth- 
■iiy  tabernacle,  and  brought  it  to  the  silent 
li  ^rave." 

il  "Second  mo.  1834. — Oh!  how  is  the  inno- 
Mtent  life  now  trampled  upon!  How  is  the 
^  nystical  body  of  Christ  despised  within  our 
li  )ale  !  Surely  if  the  members  are  set  at  nought, 
;o  is  the  Head  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
™  Irue  Christ  is  crucified  afresh,  and  put  to  open 
i|  ihame,  under  the  very  pretence  of  extolling 
'!Eim.  We  have  indeed  the  '  lo  here,'  and  the 
nilo  there,'  come  with  power,  but  concerning 
1  vhich,  we  had  need  to  attend  to  the  warning 
9  ind  prohibition,  '  Go  ye  not  forth  to  meet 
iilhem.' 

If!  "Whether  these  things  will  bring  to  any 
1!  katward  line  of  separation  or  not,  is  yet  to  be 
i:  Droved.  Great  want  of  unity  is  apparent. 
inVe  who  do  not  profess  to  see  further  than 
M  fur  first  Friends  did,  and  who  consider  that 
I  he  boast  of  greater  light  on  gospel  truth  than 
!i  hey  were  to  speak  of,  is  not  safe,  I  say,  we 
le  ire  styled  'ignorant,'  '  prejudiced,' and  'un- 

I  iharitable.'  But  is  not  the  etraitness  in  that 
'i  ?hich  thinketh  it  knoweth  any  thing  with- 

nt  the  Spirit  that  searcheth  all  things,  even 

II  he  deep  things  of  God  ?  And  is  not  that  out 
It  f  the  true  charity,  which  denies  '  Christ  with- 
n  Q,  the  hope  of  glory  ?'  It  has  been  my  pain- 
si  al  lot,  from  year  to  year,  for  many  years  past, 
)i  0  utter  a  warning  voice  in  our  annual  assem- 
jJ  klies,  and  at  other  times,  against  the  very 
i  ihings  that  are  come  upon  us;  but  I  was  told 
ia  gain  and  again  that  I  must  be  mistaken,  and 
(ii  ecommended  to  endeavor  to  look  on  the 

>right  side  of  things,  &c. ;  and  even  now,  in 
ffect,  the  cry  is,  '  Prophesy  peace ;  prophesy 

a  tnooth  things;'  or  else  keep  silence." 

^      Fourth  mo.  1836. — We  are  indeed  come  to 

*  trange  times  (as  regards  our  Society)  but  of 
,],  his  I  am  persuaded,  that  the"  standard  of 
il  iruth,  ancient  and  new,  cannot  be  lowered  by 

*  he  wisdom  of  man,  or  any  of  the  devices  of 
he  serpent ;  though  a  disposition  may  prevail 

'u  nd  be  operated  upon,  to  square  things  to  the 
J,  lOtions  of  such  as  are  '  wise  in  their  own  eyes, 
nd  prudent  in  their  own  sight.'    Let  us  be 
ij  imple  and  humble;  keeping  with  the  lowly 

*  ife  of  Christ  Jesus  in  our  own  hearts  ;  then 
J  nil  it  keep  us  from  all  that  could  harm  us." 

„    "  1837. — Oh  !  may  all  beware  of  choosing  a 

■I  lath  that  looks  pleasing  to  the  unanointed 

tlx  ye,  and  as  though  it  must  end  in  life  and 
(«   

i! 

;-.  28t  18  pretty  well  over,  with  what  was  called  Beacon- 
j  im  ;  but  there  are  tluise  still  remaining,  who  occasion  the 
ji  ue  Friends  great  exercise  ;  being  unwilling  to  go  the 
51  'hole  length  with  our  ancient  primitive  worthies,  but 
in  readily  find  them  in  fault.  O  !  I  trust  this  also  shall 
3.  due  season  be  broken  up,  and  the  testimony  of  Truth, 
,(  l  all  its  completeness  and  simplicity,  rise  and  shine 
I  Tcr  all  opposition.  Modified  Quakerism  cannot  stand 
(,  le  fire." 


salvation,  but  not  being  strait  and  narrow, 
to  the  aspiring,  unsubdued  mind  of  men,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  found  to  diverge  into  the 
broad  way  that  leads  to  destruction.  An  in- 
sidious spirit,  ready  to  draw  from  the  true 
fold,  is  still  amongst  us  in  different  degrees  ; 
but  the  Lord  will  more  and  more  discern  it, 
by  that  which  searcheth  all  things;  however 
secretly,  and  with  whatever  subtlety  it  may 
now  be  at  work.  It  hath  done,  and  is  still 
doing  great  injury  to  the  rising  generation  of 
this  people;  'a  people  near  unto  the  Lord.' 
Its  voice  is  causing  many  of  them  to  go  from 
hill  to  mountain,  as  scattered  sheep  ;  and  great 
will  be  found  to  be  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  have  induced  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  monitions  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  their 
own  hearts." 

"  Tenth  mo.  1837. — Few  seem  to  me  to  re- 
main amongst  us,  who  persevere  in  the  path 
cast  up  for  the  self-denying  followers  of  Im- 
manuel  crucified.  Few  indeed,  in  this  good 
old  way,  in  which  our  forefathers  were  as  a 
shining  light;  and  yet  I  hope  we  still  have 
hidden  ones  secretly  embracing,  yea,  purchas- 
ing the  ever  blessed,  immutable  truth,  on  its 
own  terms  :  not  wishing  to  enter  into,  or  repair 
to  argument,  to  convince  them  of  that  which 
is  self-evident,  but  simply  submitting  to  Divine 
grace,  that  what  they  are,  they  may  be  by  it." 

"Twelfth  mo.  1837.— Above  all  have  1 
sighed  and  mourned  for  the  state  of  things 
among  us,  as  a  Society.  *  *  Its  acts,  in 
some  instances,  have  been  utterly  inconsistent 
with  our  principles;  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  our  sanctioning  what  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  truth,  even  in  a  Society  capa- 
city, we  have  given  away  our  strength  like 
Samson,  and  we  have  surely  ^changed  our 
glory  for  that  which  doth  not  profit  us.'  Some 
tell  me  to  recollect  '  the  cause  is  the  Lord's.' 
This  I  do  not  forget ;  but  some  of  us  are  com- 
manded to  sigh  in  measure,  like  the  prophet, 
who  was  to  sigh  deeply  ;  yea,  to  the  '  break- 
ing of  his  loins.'  Others  see  nothing  to  sigh 
for." 

"  Sixth  mo.  1839. — I  wish  that  many  may 
be  induced  to  return,  who  have  wandered  as 
wandering  stars  in  our  day  ;  but  oh!  the  hu- 
mility, the  great  mortification  of  the  mere 
man  that  becomes  necessary,  almost  brings 
me  to  the  mournful  language  of  the  prophet, 
as  regards  some,  'there  is  no  hope;'  and  the 
wilful  blindness  of  others  leads  to  the  painful 
conclusion,  that  they  are  not  likely  again  to 
come  out  of  captivity,  or  see  their  native  coun- 
try." 

"Second  mo.  1841. — In  my  very  secluded 
allotment  here,  I  think  my  inward  eye  sees  a 
covering  in  our  Society  that  is  prohibited  in 
the  truth  ;  a  mixture  as  surely  disapproved  in 
the  sight  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  as 
ever  the  forbidden  linsey-woolse}^  garment 
was  of  old  ;  and  which  must  one  day  be  taken 
off",  for  the  all-scrutinizing  eye  will  not  wink 
thereat." 


Eemoval  of  Dry  Putty. — According  to  an 
English  Journal,  the  difficulty  of  removing 
hard  putty  from  a  window  sash  can  be  ob- 
viated with  great  readiness  hy  simply  apply- 
ing a  piece  of  heated  metal,  such  as  a  solder- 
ing-iron or  other  similar  implement.  When 
heated  (but  not  red  hot)  the  iron  is  to  be 
passed  slowly  over  the  putty,  thereby  render- 
ing the  latter  so  soft  that  it  will  part  from  the 
j  wood  very  readily. 


Roquefort  Cheese. 
Roquefort  cheese,  the  finest  of  French 
cheese,  is  made  fi'om  the  milk  of  a  peculiar 
breed  of  sheep.  These  sheep  are  tended  with 
great  care,  being  fed  in  the  winter  on  pre- 
served grapes,  and  their  drink  consisting  of 
water  whitened  with  barle}'  flour.  In  the 
summer  they  feed  on  the  choicest  artificial 
pastures,  and  are  watered  at  brooks  warmed 
by  the  sun's  rays  ;  they  are  carefully  guarded 
from  all  excitement  from  dogs  or  other  ani- 
mals, and  every  detail  is  studied  that  can 
affect  the  quality  of  their  milk.  The  milk  is 
taken  from  the  sheep  morning  and  evening, 
in  iron  pots  lined  with  tin.  It  is  carried  in 
these  to  the  farm-house,  where  it  is  skimmed, 
strained  and  warmed,  though  never  above 
boiling  point,  the  temperature  depending  upon 
the  state  of  the  weather.  After  this  it  is  placed 
in  large,  deep  pans  for  the  cream  to  accumu- 
late. A  great  amount  of  experience,  as  well 
as  a  fine  discriminating  sense,  is  required  to 
decide  as  to  the  milk  which  is  fittest  for  cheese 
and  for  butter  respectively.  This  point  hav- 
ing been  settled,  the  morning  and  evening 
milk,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  apart,  is 
mixed,  and  the  milk  in  the  pans  is  then  stirred 
with  willow  sticks  by  the  milk-maids.  Then 
covers  are  put  on  the  pans,  and  the  milk  is 
allowed  to  rest,  rennet  having  been  added. 
Following  this  are  several  processes,  such  as 
breaking,  squeezing  and  filtering  the  curd, 
molding,  milling  and  draining.  In  one  of 
these  processes  the  new  cheeses  are  rubbed 
with  moldy  bread,  the  latter  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  cheese,  and  imparting  to 
it  the  necessary  green  ripeness.  This  bread 
is  made  from  the  finest  wheat  or  barley  ;  it 
contains  a  quantity  of  the  strongest  yeast;  it 
is  thoroughly  baked  ;  after  the  crust  has  been 
removed  it  is  pounded  in  a  mortar;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  be  in  a  damp  place  until  every 
crumb  is  touched;  it  is  sifted,  and  when  so 
prepared  the  mold  actually  grows  through  the 
cheese  like  a  plant.  The  remaining  milk  is 
next  drained  off,  the  cheeses  being  placed  on 
grooved  shelves  for  the  purpose.  After  this 
the  cheeses  are  turned  twice  a  day  for  a  week, 
and  subsequently  go  to  the  drying  room,  an 
excavation  facing  the  north  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  having  metal  or  canvas  blinds,  for 
the  exclusion  of  dust  and  flie-t,  and  lined  with 
linen-covered  shelves,  on  which  the  cheeses 
are  kept  warm  by  relays  of  pails  of  boiling 
water.  The  cheeses  next  pass  into  the  cellar, 
being  packed  in  cases  of  special  construction, 
and  loaded  in  vans  slung  below  the  axles 
to  avoid  the  jolting  which  would  ruin  ihem. 
The  transit  to  the  cellar  also  takes  place  at 
night  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun.  At  the 
scale  chamber  the  cheese  are  examined,  weigh- 
ed and  registered.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
last  stage  a  Roquefort  cheese  goes  through. 
They  are  covered  with  salt,  one  surface  at  a 
time,  and  after  tAvo  days  have  elapsed  the  salt 
not  absorbed  is  rubbed  in  with  a  rough  Dutch 
cloth.  The  cheese  is  afterward  scraped  over 
to  remove  a  glutinous  covering  or  crust,  and 
in  a  little  over  a  month  it  is  ready  for  the 
market.  The  removal  of  this  coating  of  the 
cheese  affords  employment  to  numbers  of  girls 
called  Cabaneres  from  the  ancient  designation 
of  the  Eoquefort  cellar,  which  was  "cabin." 
The  chief  brand  of  Roquefort  cheese  is  that 
of  the  Societe  des  Caves  Reunis,  which  brings 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  francs  (French) 
per  cwt.  more  than  any  other  brand  of  the 
same.    About  400,000  sheep  contribute  their 
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milk  to  make  this  cheese,  which  is  the  choicest 
French  kind. — Am.  Grocer. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Reading  Meetings. 
While  I  believe  there  will  again  be  organ- 
ized during  the  coming  winter,  in  the  limits 
of  different  meetings  belonging  to  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  reading  circles  so-called, 
I  felt  an  impression  on  my  mind,  as  one  in- 
terested in  those  meetings,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  other  Friends  to  this  subjeet,  that  they 
may  give  it  moro  deep  and  close  examina 
tion  and  care.  I  believe  it  is  very  desirable 
at  the  present  time,  in  viewing  the  state  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  that  such  meetings  be 
established  ;  in  order  that  our  young  and  also 
many  older  people  among  us,  may  become 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Friends  in  all  its  branches;  and  also  with 
the  Christian  life,  experiences  and  labors  of 
many  of  their  worthy  ancestors,  by  reading 
the  approved  journals  of  ancient  and  modern 
Friends.  The  reading  also  the  writings  of 
some  who  were  not  members  of  our  Society, 
but  whose  spiritual  views  in  religion  were 
nearly,  and  in  some  cases  quite,  in  accord 
with  our  own  ;  and  the  comparing  these  with 
those  of  Friends,  may  strengthen  us  and  con- 
firm us  as  to  the  correctness  and  truthfulness 
of  our  faith,  and  that  to  maintain  it  is  our 
mission  and  duty.  1  believe  if  these  meetings 
are  conducted  aright,  under  the  care  of  judi- 
cious and  weighty  elders  or  other  Friends, 
there  will  much  good  result  from  them  in 
bringing  our  people  up,  with  the  assistance 
of  Divine  grace,  to  become  sound  Friends  and 
true  Christians  ;  and  to  be  more  and  more  per- 
suaded to  live  up  to  the  pattern  of  the  truth 
and  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples 
in  all  times;  that  we  may  receive  power  to 
maintain  those  precious  truths  and  testimonies 
before  the  world,  under  all  circumstances  and 
trials. 

Those  meetings  have  also  the  tendency  to 
bring  Friends  in  more  harmonious  feeling 
and  social  intercourse  with  each  other  in 
spiritual  and  in  external  matters.  They  will, 
I  believe,  bring  us  nearer  in  union  and  fellow- 
ship, and  will  unite  us  in  the  one  cause,  and 
will  make  us  friends  indeed  to  each  other, 
seeking  each  others'  welfare,  and  working 
for  the  promotion  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
earth.  So,  I  believe,  will  we  be  taught  and 
baptized  together  in  the  one  body,  the  church, 
and  become  iivinor  membersof  it,  knit toirether 
in  love  by  the  Head  of  the  church.  Such  was 
the  state  of  Friends  in  the  beii-inninir  of  their 


existence  as  a  people. 
Wilmington,  Del. 


W.  A. 


Origin  of  the  Aerolites. — During  the  last  two 
or  three  years  the  discovery  of  energetic  forces 
of  eruption  on  the  sun  has  demonstrated  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  convulsions  so'violcnt 
that  they  may  suffice  to  project  molten  and 
gaseous  matters  to  distances  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  sun's  attraction.  The  existence  of  such 
forces  and  the  evidence  which  the  microscope 
affords  that  aerolites  have  had  their  origin 
among  mineral  masses  in  a  state  of  fusion,  if 
not  of  vapor,  combine  to  support  the  theory' 
formerly  entertained  by  other  writers,  and 
recently  announced  very  definitely  by  Mr. 
Proctor  in  England,  and  Professor  Kcilswood 
in  America,  of  the  a-tro-nieteorological  hy- 
pothesis of  the  origin  of  meteors  and  me- 
teorites. 


Selected. 


THE  SHELTERED  PLANT. 


Once  38  the  shades  of  even  fell, 

A  garden  walk  I  trod, 

And  viewed  with  an  admiring  eye, 

The  handiwork  of  God. 

The  flowers  that  lie  along  our  path, 

Are  tokens  from  above, 

And  if  we  have  a  heart  to  learn, 

They  teach  us  "  God  is  love." 

So  bright-hued  all,  so  sweet  the  breath, 

I  knew  not  which  to  choose, 

Until  at  length  I  stood  before, 

A  young  and  budding  rose. 

Whilst  it  I  viewed,  the  gardener  came, 

And  ere  I  was  aware, 

Had  raised  the  flower  and  then  I  knew, 

It  hence  he  meant  to  bear. 

I  grieved  to  see  the  rose  removed, 

Its  parting  I  would  stay  ; 

So  said  I  to  the  gray-haired  man, 

"  Why  take  the  plant  away  ?" 

He  turned  and  bent  his  eye  on  me, 

And  spoke  in  tones  most  mild, 
"  Behold  yon  dark  and  heavy  cloud, 

It  bodes  a  tempest  wild, 

My  other  plants  can  bear  the  storm 

And  it  will  strengthen  them  ; 

But  the  blast  would  search  this  little  one. 

And  brenk  its  tender  stem. 

And  so  in  love  I  bear  it  hence, 

Far  from  this  open  space. 

That  it  may  flourish  'neath  my  care, 

Within  a  sheltered  place. 

Nought  shall  it  know  of  scorching  heat. 

Of  storm  and  winters  cold, 

But  there  the  buds  that  you  admire. 

Will  perfectly  unfold." 

The  gardener  paused,  he  turned  to  leave, 

And  since  we  have  not  met; 

But  long  I  thought  of  all  his  words, 

I  muse  upon  them  yet. 
"  Oh  !  thus  it  is,  with  cherished  ones 

By  death  so  rudely  riven  ; 

God  sees  the  storm  would  be  too  rough, 

And  shelters  them  in  Heaven. 

Sweet  buds  of  promise  !  in  that  home, 
"  No  cold  winds  o'er  them  blow ; 

They're  fairer  than  our  eyes  have  seen. 

And  still  in  beauty  grow. 

Oh  ye  whose  little  ones  have  gone, 

Stay,  stay,  the  falling  tear  ! 

Thank  God  that  they  are  sheltered  safe 

From  storms  that  we  meet  here." 


ZoUner's  Theory  of  the  Solar  Spots. — The 
theory  of  Zollner  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
sun  and  its  spots  has  been  thus  described  by 
him  :  The  sun  is  a  glowing  liquid  body  sur- 
rounded by  a  glowing  atmosphere;  in  the 
latter,  at  a  certain  distance  above  the  fluid 
surface,  there  floats  a  covering,  constantly 
renewing  itself,  of  shining  clouds,  like  our 
own  cumuli.  At  those  places  where  the  cloud 
canopy  is  thinned  or  dissipated,  there  arise 
on  the  glowing  surface,  by  means  of  powerful 
radiation,  the  slag-like  products  of  cooling. 
These,  therefore,  lie  deeper  than  the  general 
level  of  the  shining  clouds,  and  form  the  nuclei 
of  the  sun  spots.  Above  these  cooled  regions 
there  are  formed  descending  currents  of  air, 
which  give  rise  to  a  circulation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere around  the  edges  of  the  islands  of  slag, 
to  which  circulation  the  penumbra  owes  its 
origin.  The  cloud-like  results  of  condensa- 
tion, which  are  formed  within  the  region  of 
this  circulation,  have  their  shape  and  tem- 
perature determined  by  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
culation itself,  and  must,  therefore,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  lower  temperatures,  appear 
less  brilliant  than  the  other  portions  of  the 
cloud  canopy  of  the  solar  surface,  and  seem 
depressed  like  a  funnel,  by  reason  of  their  de- 
scending motion  above  the  spot.  The  exterior 
edge  of  the  penumbra  is  at  the  level  of  the 
shining  canopy. 


Martyrdom  of  a  Friend  under  tlie  late  Modern  Inquisi 
tion  in  Spain. 

This  Tribunal  of  the  Faith,  governed  b^ 
its  own  chief,  and  conducted  on  a  system  o 
its  own,  is  the  old  Inquisition  under  a  nev 
name.  It  has  been  fullj'-  described  (chapte 
xx),  and  I  have  now  only  to  record  one  o 
two  examples  of  its  action  since  1823. 

How  many  deaths  there  have  been  on  ac 
acount  of  religion  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
have  heard  of  two  in  1826.  The  first  cas< 
was  that  of  a  Jew,  burnt  alive ;  but  I  have  nt 
authentic  information  of  particulars.  Th< 
second  was  that  of  a  schoolmaster  of  Busafa 
a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Valencia 
whom  people  considered  to  be  a  Quaker.  H( 
was  accused  before  the  new  tribunal,  con 
demned,  thrown  into  the  prisons  of  St.  Nar 
cissus,  as  they  are  called,  and  there  detainee 
for  some  time,  together  with  the  vilest  felons 
My  informant,  a  priest  of  Valencia,  and  eye 
witness  of  his  martyrdom,  says  that  "  th« 
Lords  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Faith  endeavoret 
to  induce  him  to  make  a  solemn  recantatior 
of  his  belief  as  a  Quaker;  but  he  said  that  h< 
could  do  nothing  against  his  conscience,  noi 
could  he  lie  to  God.  They  condemned  him  t( 
be  hanged  ;  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  con 
demned  cell,  and  resigned  himself  fully  to  th< 
will  of  God. 

"  On  July  31st,  1826,  he  was  taken  from  thi 
prison  to  the  scaffbld,  displaying  the  most  per 
feet  serenity.  The  crosses  were  removed  fron 
the  seaff'old.  He  was  not  clothed  in  the  blacli 
dress  usually  put  on  culprits  when  brought  t( 
execution,  but  appeared  in  a  brown  jacket 
and  pantaloons.  With  a  serious  countenance 
and  unfaltering  mien,  he  ascended  the  seaff'old 
conducted  by  Father  Felix,  a  barefooted  Car- 
melite friar,  who  exhorted  him  to  change  hif 
views.  But  he  only  replied,  '  Shall, one  whc 
has  endeavored  to  observe  God's  command 
ments  be  condemned  ?'  When  the  rope  wa6 
put  round  his  neck,  he  asked  the  hangman  tc 
wait  a  moment,  and,  raising  his  o^'^es  towarda 
heaven,  praj^ed."  There  can  be  no  doubt  ol 
the  accuracy  of  this  account. 

In  April,  1838, 1  visited  Valencia,  was  taken 
to  the  very  spot  where  the  gallows  was  erect 
ed,  and  there  received  ample  confirmation  oi 
the  fact,  with  many  circumstantial  details, 
from  persons  who  had  stood  around  the  victim 
as  he  died. — From  "  History  of  the  Inquisition" 
by  Wm.  Harris  Rule,  vol.  1,  page  330. 
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Bible  Pavilion. — A  few  months  before  the 
opening  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bible 
Society  resolved  to  erect  a  Pavilion  on  th€ 
grounds  for  the  sale  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
in  all  languages  that  could  be  obtained.  A! 
white  flag  floats  from  the  io\)  of  the  Pavilion 
with  the  inscription  :  "  Peace,  good  will  toward 
men."  These  and  other  impressive  texts  at 
tract  the  attention  of  the  many  thousands 
who  daily  pass  by. 

Inside,  the  shelves  are  supplied  with  Biblw 
and  Testaments  in  one  hundred  languages 
that  are  for  sale  at  prices  that  bring  them| 
within  the  reach  of  ail  who  come  there.  Por- 
tions of  many  of  them  can  be  had  as  low  asl 
five  cents  each,  and  complete  Testaments  at 
ten  and  twelve  cents. 

Last  month  these  were  issued  in  thirty  dis 
tinct  languages. 

A  book  of  forty-six  pages,  published  and 
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urnished  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  con- 
aining  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  third  chap- 
sr  of  St.  John's  gospel,  in  one  hundred  and 
ixty-four  languages,  is  given  out  gratuitously, 
nd  ten  thousand  copies  have  already  been 
jsued.  Intelligence  has  been  received  from 
larope  and  remote  sections  of  this  country, 
f  these  books  being-carried  there  by  visitors. 

It  is  the  only  building  devoted  to  religious 
868  on  the  grounds,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
now  the  results  are  favorable. 

It  is  well,  too,  that  visitors  to  an  exhibition, 
[)tten  up  by  a  Christian  nation,  should  be 
lie  to  t&y  that  they  have  not  gone  over  this 
%st  area  of  wonderful  exhibits  of  material 
lings  without  coming  across  some  such  effort 
1  this  is  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  interests 
■  men. 

In  the  Main  Exposition  Building  the  Ameri 
in  Bible  Society  exhibit  an  attractive  case, 
•ntaining  Bibles  in  two  hundred  languages, 
■ranged  with  open  pages  so  that  visitors  can 
camine  them. 


There  is  one  effect  of  tobacco  alluded  to 
r  Dr.  Lee  to  which  I  would  especially  call 
18  attention  of  professional  men.  It  is  this: 
[t  seems  to  relax,  and  unhinge,  as  it  were, 
le  nervous  energy,  making  man  cowardly." 
bis,  I  am  confident,  is  a  common  effect, 
oagh  the  cause  is  not  often  recognized. 
iys  Judge  Parker :  "  I  have  observed  par- 
inlarly  the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  students 
id  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  I  am 
tisfied  its  habitual  use  has  done  more  injury 

them,  personally  and  professionally,  than 
n  be  justly  ascribed  to  intoxicating  drinks. 
*  *  It  operates  immediately  upon  the  ner- 
ms  system,  and  produces  a  timidity  and  want 

self-reliance  that  effectually  preclude  the 
lung  practitioner  from  venturing  upon  the 
Efher  walks  of  his  profession.  *  *  *  This 
rvousness  will  be  found  to  exist  in  persons 

all  ages  in  the  profession  who  use  tobacco 
bitually.  I  have  found  but  few  exceptions." 
The  experience  of  Hon.  Mitchell  Sauford, 
furnished  by  himself  in  "  Responses  on  the 
ie  of  Tobacco,"  forcibly  illustrates  this  pe- 
liar  effect  of  tobacco,  as  well  as  its  general 
eet  upon  the  health.  I  can  give  but  a  brief 
tract.  After  alluding  to  the  effect  of  to- 
ceo  upon  his  health  when  a  student  and  a 
actitioner  at  the  bar,  he  says ;  "  I  was  com- 
lled  to  abandon  my  profession,  and  went 
to  the  country  on  a  farm  ;  and  I  had  such 
horror  of  a  court  house  that  for  several 
ars  I  did  not  enter  one.  In  18'10  I  was 
icted  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
)rk.  My  nervous  system  was  so  disordered, 
7  general  health  so  bad,  that  I  was  unable 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  station,  and  was 
mpelled  to  retire  from  a  position  suited  to 
r  taste,  profession,  and  age.  Time  passed 
,  and  the  changes  which  it  wrought  ren- 
ced  it  necessary  that  I  should  return  to  a 
Session  which  I  supposed  I  had  abandoned 
•ever.  I  found  myself  entirely  unable  to 
dure  its  excitement,  as  the  trial  of  a  single 
IB6  would  prostrate  ray  strength  for  a  week. 

this  hopeless  condition,  with  health  broken 
wn,  spirits  greatly  depressed,  and  hope  de- 
rting,  I  casually  mentioned  to  the  Hon.  A. 
Parker,  now  Circuit  .Judge,  that  I  must 
Eindon  my  profession  entirely.  He  replied, 
th  gi'eat  confidence  and  kindness,  that  if  I 
'  uld  follow  his  prescription  he  would  cure 
I   entirely ;  '  But,'  says  he,   '  you  will  not, 


5'ou  will  not ;  you  will  die  first.'  I  told  him 
I  would  do  any  thing,  no  matter  what,  to  be 
restored,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  the 
thing  was  impossible.  His  simple  prescrip- 
tion was  :  '  Abandon  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
I  will  guarantee  your  cure.  I  know  it  all  ; 
I  have  felt  it  all ;  I  have  loved  the  weed  well, 
but  I  have  abandoned  it  forever,  and  the  vic- 
tory is  gained  when  you  will  to  gain  it.'  I 
engaged  upon  the  spot  never  to  use  it  again, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  de- 
sired to  use  it.  Three  years  have  already 
passed,  and  I  can  say,  '  I  was  sick,  I  am  well ; 
I  was  weak,  I  am  strong ;  I  was  dejected,  1 
am  full  of  hope  ;  the  world  was  dark,  it  is  now 
bright.'  In  a  word,  I  am  entirely  cured  ;  dis- 
ease has  fled,  and  nature  triumphed  over  its 
ravages;  and  for  all  the  gold  tobacco  ever 
got  I  would  not  return  to  its  use." — F.  Mer- 
rick in  Christian  Advocate. 


A  Reminiscence  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

There  was  an  interesting,  though  unim- 
portant, scene  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  which  I  was  an  eye  witness.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  about  twenty 
Indian  chiefs  to  the  Executive  Mansion,  dele- 
gated by  their  respective  tribes  to  treat  person- 
ally with  the  Great  Father  in  the  adjustment 
of  their  affairs.  They  were  habited  in  their 
attire  of  feathers  and  paint,  and  each  one  was 
impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
the  most  eventful,  probably,  of  their  lives. 
Their  interpreter  placed  them  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent  in  the  spacious  east  room,  on  the 
floor,  as  they  would  have  been  ill  at  ease  on 
chairs.  Thus  they  sat  on  the  carpet  in  de- 
corous silence,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate. 

At  length  Abraham  Lincoln  came  into  the 
room,  and  stood  before  the  dusky  crescent, 
while  a  group  of  well  known  men  gathered 
behind  him,  to  hear  what  was  about  to  take 
place,  space  being  made  by  ushers  about  the 
chiefs,  the  President,  and  the  immediate 
group  behind  him.  The  interpreter  occupied 
a  place  near  Lincoln,  to  turn  the  aboriginal 
language  into  English  as  it  fell  from  the  lip. 
The  ceremony  began  by  a  personal  presenta- 
tion of  each  chief  to  the  Great  Father,  each 
one  going  up  to  the  powerful  white  chief 
and  shaking  hands — not  extending  the  hand 
after  the  Caucasian  manner,  but  holding  it 
high,  and  dropping  it  softly  down  into  the 
Presidential  palm.  The  names  were  fur- 
nished as  they  came  forward,  by  the  inter- 
preter— White  Bear,  Big  Wolf,  Red  Fox,  and 
so  on. 

The  face  of  Lincoln  was  plainly  seen  by 
most  of  the  people  present,  for  it  was  higher 
than  that  of  any  other.  VVhen  he  came  into 
the  room,  it  was,  as  usual,  pale,  and  tinged 
with  the  sadness  which  was  its  principal 
characteristic  in  repose.  He  folded  his  hands 
before  him,  and  stood  rather  awkardly  as  he 
waited  for  the  interview  to  begin.  After 
making  his  compliments  and  shaking  hands, 
each  Indian  returned  to  his  seat  on  the  car- 
pet in  the  crescent  of  his  brethren.  When 
all  had  performed  the  ceremony,  each  in  turn 
made  his  speech  to  the  President,  standing  up 
for  the  purpose,  and  sitting  down  when  done, 
in  parliamentary  fashion,  probably  through 
instructions  from  the  interpreter.  The  first 
one  who  essayed  to  talk  grew  nervous,  and 
in  a  hurried  way  asked  for  a  chair,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  wrecked  mariner  who  socks  for  a 


plank.  When  it  was  furnished  him,  he  took 
his  seat,  and  resumed  the  entangled  thread  of 
his  discourse.  As  this  trifling  incident  took 
place,  a  smile  passed  over  the  faces  of  the 
spectators,  and  was  reflected  in  that  of  Lin- 
coln. This  smile,  indeed,  deepened  into  an 
audible  laugh  in  the  rear  ;  but  when  the  ear 
of  the  President  caught  it,  his  face  immedi- 
ately straightened  into  seriousness  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  disconcerted  Indian.  He  did 
not  at  once  begin,  and  the  interpreter  said : 

"  Mr.  President,  White  Bear  asks  for  time 
to  collect  his  thoughts." 

The  President  bowed,  and  another  smile 
went  round  at  the  plight  of  the  perturbed  In- 
dian, but  did  not  appear  in  the  face  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Soon  White  Bear  rose  to  his  feet,  went  at 
it  again,  and,  after  a  fashion,  got  through 
with  what  he  wanted  to  say,  at  which  there 
was  a  murmur  of  applause. 

The  burden  of  their  speeches  was  the  same. 
They  had  all  come  such  a  long  distance,  and 
so  quickly,  that  they  felt  as  if  they  were 
birds.  To  see  the  Great  Father  had  been 
the  wish  of  their  lives.  They  were  poor,  and 
required  help.  They  had  always  respected 
their  treaties,  and  were  the  friends  of  the 
white  man.  They  wanted  to  be  prosperous 
and  rich,  like  their  white  brother.  Big  Wolf, 
particularly,  enlarged  on  this  theme.  He 
said  he  would  like  to  have  horses  and  car- 
riages, sausages  such  as  he  ate  in  the  hotel 
in  Washington,  and  a  fine  wigwam — "like 
this,"  added  he,  as  he  designated  the  highly 
ornamented  apartment  in  which  he  stood. 
At  this  the  President  could  not  restrain  the 
desire  to  share  in  the  general  smile. 

Red  Fox  was  the  attorney  and  orator  of  the 
delegation.  He  dwelt  on  the  gratification  he 
experienced  at  seeing  the  Great  Father. 
There  was,  however,  a  cloud  in  the  otherwise 
clear  sky  of  his  enjoyment.  He  had  an  appre- 
hension that  when  he  returned  to  his  people 
in  the  Far  West,  they  might  not  believe  that 
he  had  seen  the  Great  Father,  and  talked  to 
him  face  to  face,  as  it  was  his  great  privilege 
to  do  then  and  there.  Hence  he  would  like 
to  return  to  his  people  laden  down  with  pres- 
ents— "  shining  all  over  like  a  looking  glass" 
— to  prove  the  friendly  relations  which  existed 
between  himself  and  the  Great  Father. 

There  was  no  resisting  this,  and  there  was 
some  good  humored  laughing,  but  the  faces 
of  all  the  Indians  remained  serious  and  re- 
served. 

"  Mr.  President,"  said  the  interpreter, 
"  the  chiefs  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  talk." 

To  which  Lincoln  intimated  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  do  so. 

"My  red  brethren,"  said  Lincoln,  "are 
anxious  to  be  prosperous,  and  have  horses 
and  carriages,  like  the  pale  faces.  I  propose 
to  tell  them  how  they  may  get  them." 

At  this  the  dusky  men  were  all  attention, 
and  manifested  their  satisfaction  by  the  usual 
Indian  guttural  sounds. 

"  The  plan  is  a  simple  one,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  interpreter  turned  his  words  into 
the  tongue  of  the  red  men.  Their  curiosity 
was  fully  aroused.  Even  the  spectators  looked 
inquiringly  at  Lincoln,  to  know  how  he  was 
going  to  provide  horses  and  carriages  for 
those  who  thus  bluntly  asked  for  them. 

"  You  all  have  land,"  said  Lincoln.  "  We 
will  furnish  you  with  agricultural  imple- 
ments, with  which  you  will  turn  up  the  soil 
— by  hand  if  you  have  not  means  to  buy  an 
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ox ;  but  I  think  with  the  aid  which  you  re- 
ceive from  the  Government,  you  might  at 
least  purchase  one  ox  to  do  the  plowing  for 
several.  You  will  plant  corn,  wheat,  and  pota- 
toes, and  with  the  money  for  which  you  will 
sell  these  3'ou  will  be  able  each  to  buy  an  ox  for 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  you  will  each  be  able 
to  buy  perhaps  two  oxen  and  some  sheep  and 
pigs.  At  the  end  of  the  third  you  will  pro- 
bably be  in  a  condition  to  buy  a  horse  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  yon  will  thus  be 
the  possessor  of  horses  and  carnages  like 
ourselves." 

This  plan  for  becoming  proprietors  of 
horses  and  carriages  was  not  relished,  for  it 
meant  work,  and  the  faces  of  the  Indians 
bore  a  disappointed  expression  as  the  Presi- 
dent unfolded  it. 

"I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to  get  these 
things,"  added  Lincoln.  "  It  is  the  plan  we 
have  pursued — at  least  those  of  us  who  have 
them.  You  cannot  pick  them  off  the  trees, 
and  they  do  not  fall  from  the  clouds." 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  respect  which  they 
owed  to  the  speaker  as  the  Gi-eat  Father,  it 
was  plain  that  they  would  have  exclaimed 
against  his  words  with  the  untutored  energy 
of  their  Indian  nature.  As  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  nature,  having  served  as 
captain  in  the  Tippecanoe  war,  and  spent  his 
early  life  on  the  frontier,  a  suspicion  entered 
my  mind  that  he  was  blending  with  the  ad- 
vice a  little  chaffing.  To  change  the  subject 
and  restore  them  to  good  humor,  he  requested 
one  of  the  attendants  to  roll  up  a  large  globe 
of  the  world  which  stood  in  a  corner,  on  a 
three-legged  support  on  wheels.  The  Presi- 
dent placed  his  hand  on  the  globe,  and  turned 
it  round,  saying ; 

"  We  pale  faces  believe  that  the  world  is 
round,  like  this." 

At  this  point  Lincoln  caught  the  inquiring 
eyes  of  the  Indians  fastened  like  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation on  the  legs  of  the  globe. 

"  Without  the  legs,"  continued  Lincoln,  in 
aflswer  to  the  mute  interrogation,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  We  pale  faces  can  get 
into  a  big  canoe,  shoved  by  steam — here,  for 
instance,  at  Washington,  or  Baltimore,  near 
by — go  round  the  world,  and  come  back  to 
the  place  from  which  we  started." 

With  due  respect  to  the  Great  Father,  they 
evidently  thought,  to  give  it  a  mild  term, 
that  he  was  given  to  exaggeration.  He 
started  off  again,  to  tell  about  the  North  Pole, 
the  torrid  zone,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States,  and  how  long  it  would  take  a 
man  to  walk  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
in  which  ho  got  somewhat  entangled;  then, 
seeing  a  well  known  man  of  science  on  his 
right,  Lincoln  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, gently  urged  him  forward  to  a  position 
in  front  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  he  said  : 

"  But  here  is  one  of  our  learned  men,  who 
will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Sa3'ing  this,  Lincoln  bowed  and  withdrew, 
and  the  savant  taken  by  surprise,  endeavored 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty  as  best 
he  could,  b}'  continuing  the  theme  where  the 
President  left  off. 

One  sombre  event  followed  the  Indian  re- 
ception. Big  Wolf,  who  had  expressed  the 
desire  to  have  sausages  like  white  men,  satis- 
fied his  a])petite  in  the  hotel  without  stint, 
and  it  was  this  product  of  our  civilization 
which  was  his  bane.  In  a  word,  sausage 
killed  him. — St.  Nicholas. 


Report  of  the  Population  of  the  Earth. — The 
number  of  Petermann's  Mittheilungen  for  3d 
mo.  1875,  contains  the  annual  report  upon  the 
population  of  the  earth,  made  by  Behm  and 
Wagner.  The  footing  for  the  year  1874  is  as 
follows : 

Europe,  .  .  .  .  302,973,000 
Asia,  ....  798,907,000 

Africa,  .  .  .  .  206,007,000 
America,  ....  84,392,000 
Australia  and  Polynesia,    .  4.563,000 

Total,  .       .  1,396,842,000 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  4,  1876. 


[We  have  received  a  printed  copy  of  the 
Minutes  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts.] 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  by 

adjournments  from  the  25th  of  9fh  month  to 

the  29th  of  the  same  inclusive,  1876. 

The  clerk  of  the  select  meeting  produced  a 
minute  for  our  beloved  friend  Thomas  Yar- 
nall,  a  minister,  from  Chester  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Pa.,  dated  8th  month  28th,  1876,  setting 
him  at  liberty  to  attend  this  meeting. 

Also  one  for  our  beloved  friend  Deborah 
Ehoads,  a  minister,  fi'om  Haddonfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  Jersey,  dated  9th  month  6th, 
1876,  setting  her  at  liberty  to  attend  this 
meeting  and  a  few  of  the  meetings  compos- 
ing it. 

Also  one  for  our  beloved  friend  Sarah  Ann 
Cox,  an  elder,  from  Haddonfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  Jersey,  dated  the  6th  of  the 
present  month,  as  companion  to  our  friend 
Deborah  Ehoads ;  all  of  whom  were  acceptably 
in  attendance. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  on  the  subject  of  primary  schools, 
the  following  being  a  summary  thereof: 

There  have  been  15  schools  taught  within 
our  limits  the  past  year,  under  the  care  of 
meetings  or  committees,  for  terms  ranging  in 
time  from  three  weeks  to  eight  and  one  half 
months.  872  children  are  reported  from  the 
several  Quarters  of  a  suitable  age  to  attend 
school,  of  whom  345  have  attended  Friends' 
Schools  exclusively ;  358  have  attended  Dis- 
trict Schools  exclusively;  54  have  attended 
Friends'  and  district  Schools ;  40  have  attend- 
ed District  and  other  Schools;  17  have  at- 
tended schools  taught  by  members  but  not 
under  the  care  of  our  committees  ;  50  have 
not  gone  to  school  the  past  year,  most  of 
whom  are  reported  to  have  been  receiving 
instruction  at  home  ;  8  not  definitely  reported. 

The  subject  is  again  referred  to  subordinate 
meetings,  with  an  earnest  request  that  they 
may  use  increasing  efforts  to  have  more  of 
our  beloved  youth  educated  in  schools  under 
the  care  of  Society,  and  send  up  explicit  ac- 
counts thereon  to  this  meeting  next  year  as 
heretofore. 

The  committee  with  whom  was  entrusted 
the  subject  of  the  condition  of  our  primary 
schools  made  the  following  report,  which  on 
deliberation  was  united  with. 

Report. — The  committee  to  consider  the 
subject  of  education  as  connected  with  primary 
schools,  after  giving  the  subject  a  careful  con- 
sideration were  united  in  proposing  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  appoint  a  joint  committee, 


which  shall  consist  of  at  least  two  Frien  i' 
from  each  Monthly  Meeting,  whose  duty  I 
shall  be  to  cooperate  with  school  committe  I 
in  the  different  neighborhoods,  make"  thei  I 
selves  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  tl  I 
schools,  and  render  such  encouragement  ai  m-] 
assistance  (where  needed)  as  the  funds  plac( 
at  their  disposal  will  enable  them  to  do.  Ai 
that  the  Yearly  Meeting  appropriate  tv 
hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose,  and  encou 
age  Friends  to  be  liberal  in  increasing  th 
fund  by  free  contribution. 

Our  Boarding  School  committee  made  tl 
following  report,  which  on  being  read  wi 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  and  the  propos 
tions  therein  contained  were  adopted. 

Report. — The  committee  charged  with  eo 
ductingthe  Boarding  School  report  that  agre 
ably  to  the  instruction  of  the  Yearly  Meetir 
last  3'ear,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  ne 
building  near  Barnesville,  the  3d  of  the  fir 
month  last,  and  continued  in  session  16  week 
with  an  average  attendance  of  45|  pupils. 

The  summer  session  opened  the  8th  of  5l 
month,  and  continued  19  weeks,  with  an  ave 
age  attendance  of  34  pupils. 

Meetings  for  worship  were  regularly  ho 
on  First  days  and  on  Fifih  days,  except  ; 
the  weeks  when  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Mo€ 
ings  occurred,  when  the  pupils  were  expect* 
to  attend  at  Stillwater  unless  excused  by  tl 
Superintendent  for  sufficient  reasons. 
esteem  it  a  favor  that  the  health  of  nearly  £ 
the  inmates  was  unusually  good  throughoi 
both  sessions. 

The  building  committee  of  the  Boardit 
School  report,  that  there  is  now  on  the  list  ■ 
admissions  for  next  session  over  one  hundr( 
scholars,  and  as  the  present  accommodatioi 
will  only  admit  of  about  sixty,  considerab 
additions  will  be  necessary,  particularly  : 
providing  beds  and  bedding,  and  a-  furthi 
supply  of  desks.  We  trust  the  Yearly  Mee 
ing  will  make  provision  for  the  purchase  ■ 
such  articles  as  are  indispensable  for  the  a 
commodation  of  the  school.  The  estimat( 
amount  necessary  for  the  above  purposes  belt 
$355.  For  laying  pavement,  and  other  e 
penses  connected  with  the  putting  on  of  tl 
base-boai'ds  in  the  lower  story,  masonry,  &( 
an  additional  sum  of  $194  will  be  i-equire 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $549,  nece 
sary  to  complete  the  work. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  examii 
the  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  and  appros 
mate  the  financial  condition  of  the  funds,- 
who  report  they  examined  his  accounts  ar 
vouchers,  and  found  them  correct,  a  statemei 
as  contained  on  his  books  up  to  the  15th 
present  month,  being  as  follows,  viz: 

Subscriptions  received  from  members  of  Oh 
Yearly  Meeting,        .       .  .$20,439.1 

Subscriptions  received  from  Friends 

of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  16,308.: 

Borrowed  funds,    ....  6,909.' 

For  surplus  property  sold,    .       .  26V 

Making      ....  $43,919. 

Paid  out  for  materials  and  labor,  $39,429.1 

"       fencing  and  incidentals,  288.1 

"      on  real  estate,       .       .  3,042. 
Discount,  interest,  and  payments 

on  borrowed  funds,   .       .       .  947.' 

Cash  on  hands,      ....  2l0.i 

Making      ....  $43,919.i 
Subscriptions  unpaid,   .       ,       .  $6,834.' 
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the  Divine  Blessing  will 


I  In  conclusion,  the  committee  desires  to  ex- 
ress  the  obligations  they  are  under  to  our 
•iends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  for 
leir  kindness  and  liberality  manifested  in 
mtributing  funds  to  assist  in  the  prosecution 
f  the  work  ;  and  more  especially  do  we  desire 
1  feel  thankful  to  the  Great  Master  Builder, 
>v  thus  prospering  the  work  in  our  hands ; 
id  we  trust  as  our  confidence  and  expecta 
on  are  from  Him  - 
upon  it. 

Report  of  Book  Committee. — The  joint  com- 
ittee  continued  last  year  in  charge  of  pur- 
lasiug  and  distributing  the  approved  writ- 
;:s  of  Friends  amongst  our  members  and 
hers,  report,  that  we  purchased  at  Friends' 
okstore,  Philadelphia,  358  volumes  of  books, 
1 122  pamphlets.  And  from  the  branch  book- 
;  e  of  Penrose  Brothers,  Iowa,  54  volumes 
I  books,  being  the  quota  of  Hickory-Grove 
ijarterly  Meeting. 

are  encouraged  to  believe  that  now, 
■3 en  the  standard  of  truth,  as  professed  by 
1 -lends,  is  being  lowered  by  some  who  pro- 
1^5  the  name,  there  is  a  service  for  truth  in 
lis  concern,  and  we  desire  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting  may  not  relax  its  efforts  to  make  the 
(Ctrinal  writings  of  our  standard  authors 
(sily  accessible  to  all  our  members,  and  other 
J  nest  inquirers,  according  to  our  ability. 
The  following  minute  of  advice  was  pro- 
c  ced  by  the  Friends  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
}.?e  at  a  former  silting,  which  was  read  and 
tpi'oved  by  this  and  women's  meeting,  and 
c-ected  to  be  printed  in  connection  with  the 
I  nutes. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  having  been  afresh 
( iwn  into  deep  travail  and  exercise  on  ac- 
cent of  the   many  deficiencies  apparent 
fi  ongst  as  as  shown  by  the  answers  to  the 
ies,  it  was  the  conclusion  to  prepare  a 
tnute  to  be  sent  down  to  subordinate  meet- 
i  ^s,  in  order,  more  especially,  that  those  of 
pr  members  who  were  not  in  attendance 
bght  know  something  of  the  exercises  of  the 
n  eting,  hoping  and  desiring  that  the  weak 
Lnds  and  feeble  knees  may  be  strengthened 
n,Jer  the  Divine  Hand,  more  faithfully  to 
h.intain  and  support  the  precious  testimonies 
h  ided  down  from  our  worthy  forefathers,  to 
bir  and  uphold  before  the  world.    The  at- 
ti  dunce  of  all  our  religious  meetings  was 
p  ticularly  recommended ;  and  Friends  en- 
pfiraged  not  to  let  hindering  things  prevent 
from  regularly  assembling  with  brethren 
|iyl  sisters  when  meeting  day  comes.  Yes, 
"ir  friends,  if  we  omit  this  religious  duty,  it 
ing  one  we  owe  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
St  assuredly  we  shall  not  prosper  in  spirit- 
things.    If  we  give  up  to  stay  at  home 
;e  on  account  of  our  business,  it  will  be  a 
_le  easier  to  do  it  again,  and  as  this  is  re- 
lated without  a  sufficient  excuse,  our  desire 
^0  will  decrease,  until  finally,  we  will  only 
on  First-days,  or  other  occasions  when 
liething  a  little  more  than  common  is  ex- 
ted. 

-^he  enemy  of  souls  is  ever  readj'  with  his 
nuations,  persuading  us  that  it  is  of  no  use 
go  so  regularly  to  meeting,  and  we  may 
m  feel  as  though  we  received  no  benefit 
refrom.  Yet  if  we  continue  faithful  we 
11  have  our  reward.  Then  do  not  let  tem- 
al  business,  either  indoors  or  out,  prevent 
"rom  meeting  with  our  brethren,  remem- 
ng  the  dear  Master  "  can  bless  the  little 
o»)last  the  much."  Then  be  entreated  not 
^'  f'ttle  down  into  a  state  of  ease,  and  give 


way  to  drowsiness  and  sleeping.  Endeavor 
to  have  all  business  and  things  of  an  outward 
nature  shut  out  from  our  minds,  desiringabove 
everything  else  to  experience  the  dear  Mas- 
ter's presence  in  our  assemblies,  and  even 
though  there  may  be  but  two  or  three,  if 
gathered  in  His  name,  He  will  not  fail  to  fulfil 
his  promise,  to  be  in  the  midst.  "  They  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength, 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles, 
they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  they  shall 
walk  and  not  faint."  Once  more  may  we 
earnestly  desire  that  all  who  are  tempted  to 
sleep  in  our  meetings  may  daily  and  hourly 
strive  after  and  crave  for  ability  from  the 
Source  of  all  good,  to  be  enabled  to  overcome 
this- weakness,  which  cannot  be  done  in  our 
own  strength.  "  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but 
by  prayer  and  fasting." 

"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity,  it  is 
like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that 
ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard, 
that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment, 
as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that 
descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion;  for 
there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even 
life  forever  more." 

If  it  is  our  desire  thus  to  dwell  with  our 
brethren  and  sisters  we  shall  feel  restrained 
from  saying  anything  to  the  injury  of  another, 
and  all  differences  and  hard  feelings  will  bo 
eradicated,  and  we  shall  experience  that  pre- 
cious love  that  is  queried  after,  to  flow  as  from 
vessel  to  vessel. 

"  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren." 

The  wide  departures  among  our  members 
from  that  Christian  simplicity  which  was  ex- 
emplified by  Him  who  wore  the  seamless  gar- 
ment and  spoke  the  plain  language,  is  cause 
of  deep  mourning.  Then  dear  Iriends,  let  our 
adorning  "  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of 
plaiting  the  hair,  and  wearing  of  gold,  or  put- 
ting on  of  apparel,  but  let  it  be  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart  in  that  which  is  not  cor- 
ruptible, even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of 
great  price." 

Indulgence  in  reading  the  light  and  ficti- 
tious productions  of  the  press  was  discouraged 
as  being  prejudicial  to  a  growth  in  the  truth  ; 
it  having  a  tendency  to  destroy  a  relish  for 
books  of  a  religious  character.  We  desire  that 
Friends  everywhere  within  our  limits,  and 
especially  parents,  be  very  careful  in  their 
choice  of  reading,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  Friends'  books  from 
members  of  our  book  committee,  who  hold 
them  for  sale  or  gratuitous  distribution,  that 
their  children  may  be  furnished  with  reading 
that  is  elevating  in  its  tendency,  and  condu- 
cive to  a  sound  mind.  And  of  all  reading,  let 
the  Holy  Scriptures  be  first.  Friends  are  en 
couraged  to  collect  their  families  daily,  and 
read  a  portion  of  them,  with  the  mind  turned 
inward  to  Him  who  gave  them  forth,  with 
desires  to  be  instructed  and  enabled  to  under- 
stand the  sacred  truths  there  recorded. 

Attending  places  of  diversion  is  another 
cause  of  concern  to  many  minds,  this  having 
much  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  as  light 
and  fictitious  reading;  lessening  our  interest 
in  society,  and  creating  a  disrelish  for  attend- 
ing meetings  for  divine  worship.  Wo  affec- 
tionately recommend  all  who  incline  to  in- 
dulge in  this  way  seriously  to  consider  the 
effect  such  places  have  upon  the  mind.  Fairs, 


shows,  and  man}'-  kinds  of  exhibitions  are  not 
suitable  for  Friends  to  attend.  And  partici- 
pating in  the  exciting  spirit  and  parade  of  the 
political  campaigns  we  also  desire  to  discour- 
age. "Israel  must  dwell  alono,"  is  much 
what  is  required  of  us  as  a  people.  "  Bphraim, 
he  hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people, 
strangers  have  devoured  his  strength  and  he 
knoweth  it  not." 

A  belief  in  a  true,  living,  and  free  gospel 
ministry,  neither  taught  by  man  nor  learned 
from  books  or  men,  but  emanating  imme- 
diately from  our  great  and  adorable  Head, 
has  ever  characterized  our  religious  Society. 
With  our  minds  turned  to  the  Source  and 
Fountain  of  all  good,  we  shall  be  preserved 
from  wandering  thoughts,  and  instructed  by 
the  Minister  of  ministers,  and  from  time  to 
time  fed  with  a  little  portion  of  that  living- 
bread  that  Cometh  down  from  God  ;  and  be- 
ing thus  strengthened  together  with  might 
by  His  spirit  in  the  inner  man,  witness  the 
promise  to  be  verified,  "  Thy  children  shall 
all  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be 
the  peace  of  thy  children."  We  shall  then 
have  no  desire  to  attend  those  places  of  wor- 
ship where  a  hireling  ministry  is  maintained, 
or  a  ministry  that  may  be  exercised  in  the 
will  and  wisdom  of  man,  or  in  the  activity  of 
the  human  will. 

May  all  our  dear  friends  every  where,  be 
renewedly  concerned  so  to  walk  with  circum- 
spection and  lowliness  of  mind,  in  meekness 
and  fear,  as  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour.  "  Finally  brethren,  farewell.  Be 
perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind, 
live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
shall  be  with  you." 

The  following  is  the  concluding  minute  : 

"  Under  a  renewed  sense  of  the  continued 
regard  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  this  meeting 
having  brought  its  business  to  a  close,  solemn- 
ly concludes  to  meet  again,  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  next  year,  if  permitted  so  to  do. 

Wilson  Hall,  Clerk." 


We  have  received  from  the  clerk  of  Kan- 
sas Yearly  Meeting  a  printed  copy  of  a  minute 
of  advice  to  its  subordinate  meetings  and 
members,  which  was  written  as  a  summary  of 
the  exercises  expressed  while  the  state  of 
Society  was  under  consideration,  in  review- 
ing the  answers  to  the  Queries.  The  letter 
accompanying  it  refers  to  the  "  diversities  of 
sentiment"  existing  among  the  members  of 
that  Yearly  Meeting  ;  and  adds,  that  thus  far 
"  nothing  has  occurred  to  mar  our  harmonious 
working  together  in  peace  and  love."  The 
minute  itself  is  of  considerable  length — we 
extract  the  following  passages  from  it,  rela- 
tive to  worship  and  ministry. 

"  The  subject  of  public  worship  is  of  pe- 
culiarly great  importance  to  a  people  who 
hold  that  it  may  be  performed  without  any 
outward  or  vocal  ministrations  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  full 
faith  in  the  High  Priesthood  and  mediation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  has  opened  a  way  into 
the  sanctuary  for  the  humblest  and  poorest 
of  his  children,  who,  without  human  instru- 
mentality, may  enter  into  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High,  and  in  such  access  may  find  par- 
don, peace,  comfort,  help,  strength,  or  any 
other  need.  It  is  important  that  we  should 
hold  fast  this  testimony,  both  for  our  own 
safety  and  help  and  for  its  leavening  influence 
upon  the  views  and  practices  of  our  Christian 
brethren  of  other  denominations." 
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"There  is  danger  in  the  conflict  of  opinion 
and  thoLigiit  and  feeling  of  the  present  day 
lest  we  be  tempted  to  undervalue  those  silent, 
unseen  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  so  far 
as  to  conclude  that  there  can  be  no  congrega- 
tional worship  where  there  are  no  vocal  ut- 
terances, and  especiall}'  that  the  unconverted 
cannot  receive  any  benefit  without  such 
utterances.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  the  resources  of  God  are  infinite  and  the 
processes  by  which  both  in  natui-e  and  in 
grace,  He  works  out  the  greatest  results,  are 
often  such  as  no  man  can  fathom — hidden,  un- 
seen, silent."  "He  actually  does  influence  for 
good,  when  there  is  a  real  exercise  of  soul  to 
give  ourselves  up  to  His  ministrations — to 
draw  nearer  to  hira  in  filial  confidence  and 
real  faith  through  Christ  our  sacrifice  and 
propitiation.  But  this  requires  effort  on  our 
part.  Greorge  Fox  exhorts,  '  War  against 
that  Philistine  who  would  stop  up  your  wells 
and  springs.'  We  must  watch  against  earthly 
desires  and  imaginations  and  pray  for  help 
to  silence  the  suggestions  of  the  carnal  mind. 
If  we  do  this  each  will  be  enabled  to  take  his 
place  as  a  priest  in  G-od's  house,  to  offer 
spiritual  sacrifice,  acceptable  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  George  Fox  says  again,  'If 
thou  art  a  priest,  thou  wilt  have  somewhat  to 
ofter — else  thou  art  no  priest.'  Word^  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  fruit  of  the  lips, 
will  often  rise  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart, 
and  under  the  fresh  anointing,  the  mouth 
will  speak  as  influenced  thereto,  in  exhorta- 
tion, warning,  comfort  or  teaching,  to  the 
help  of  those  assembled.  But  there  are  other 
acceptable  offerings  besides  those  that  are 
vocal.  It  does  not  follow  because  all  are 
priests  that  therefore  all  must  speak.  In 
silent  brokenness  of  heart,  in  contrition  of 
spirit,  in  prostration  of  soul,  in  quiet  and  holy 
meditation,  in  secret  prayer  for  ourselves  and 
others,  and  in  many  oiher  ways,  true  ofterings 
are  made  to  that  unseen  but  real  Presence, 
and  even  the  unconverted  soul  may  secretly 
cry  for  mercy. 

"Bat  whilst  we  are  earnestly  concerned  to 
commend  our  testimony  to  the  practicability 
and  value  of  silent  worship,  to  the  common 
priesthood  of  believers,  and  to  the  open  door 
of  access  which  God  has  opened  to  himself 
through  Christ  for  even  the  humblest  and 
poorest  of  men,  yet  we  have  no  disposition  to 
undervalue  a  truly  anointed  ministry."  "In 
testifying  against  the  unwarranted  and  per- 
nicious assumption  that  human  learning  and 
human  ordination  are  sufficient  to  constitute 
Christian  ministry,  we  would  not  lose  sight 
of  that  ordination  of  Faith  in  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  sets  apart  whom  He  will,  for  the  work 
whereunto  He  has  called  them  and  hy  which 
he  is  still  pleased  to  give  apostles  and  pro- 
phets, evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  and  for  the  edifying  of  the  body." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  British  Arctic  e.xpedition,  consisting 
of  the  naval  «teiiiuer.s  Alert  and  Discovery,  under  Capt. 
NareH,  has  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of 
seventeen  months  with  the  lo8s  of  only  one  man.  The 
liighest  latitude  readied  was  83  degrees  20  minutes, 
northward  of  which  no  land  was  visible,  but  further 
progress  toward  the  North  Pole  was  found  to  be  im- 
practicable. _  During  the  sledge  journey  the  ice  was  so 
rugged  that  it  w.as  only  possible  to  advance  one  mile  a 
diiy  during  the  winter.  Excellent  (!oal  was  found  near 
the  place  where  the  Discovery  wintered.    The  expedi- 


tion experienced  extreme  cold,  the  temperature  being 
59  deg.  below  zero  for  two  weeks  and  falling  once  to  72 
deg.  Peterson  the  interpreter  was  badly  frozen  and 
died  in  forty  days  after  both  his  feet  had  been  ampu- 
tated. 

The  master  cotton  spinners  of  north  and  north-eastern 
Lancashire,  Eng.,  in  a  meeting  at  Manchester,  agreed 
to  urge  all  the  masters  to  enforce  a  general  lock-out,  as 
they  consider  the  terms  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  operatives  unsatisfactory. 

The  number  of  native  Christians  in  British  India  is 
now  260,391,  against  224,258  four  years  ago. 

In  a  dispatch  to  the  Admiralty  Capt.Nares  expresses 
his  belief  that  the  Polar  Sea  is  never  navigable.  The 
ordinary  ice  averages  eighty  feet  in  thickness.  Esqui- 
maux traces  cease  on  the  west  shore  in  lat.  82  deg.  52 
minutes  whence  they  cross  to  Greenland.  Animal  life 
and  the  northerly  migration  of  birds  ends  before  this 
latitude  is  reached. 

The  total  number  of  Irish  proprietors  is  19,288  re- 
presenting a  valuation  of  £10,182,681.  One  hundred 
and  ten  persons  hold  one-fifth  of  the  soil.  Ulster  has 
5767  proprietors ;  Leinster,  5350  ;  Munster,  5691 ;  Con- 
naugh,  2480.  Only  1443  proprietors  are  returned  as 
rarely  or  never  resident  in  Ireland. 

The  Servian  government  in  consequence  of  recent 
defeats  and  disaffection  in  the  army,  has  again  asked 
for  the  interference  of  the  powers  in  favor  of  peace.  It 
is  reported  in  Berlin  that  Turkey  is  endeavoring  to 
treat  directly  with  Servia. 

The  London  Standard's  Belgrade  dispatch  reports 
that  the  Servians  are  enduring  fearful  privations.  On 
the  15th  six  hundred  wounded  men  were  lying  at  inns 
and  cafes  which  were  used  as  hospitals.  Half  of  these 
men  it  was  thought  had  wounded  themselves  in  order 
to  procure  their  discharge.  Other  dispatches  assert 
that  the  number  of  Russians  in  the  Servian  araiy  is  by 
no  means  so  large  as  has  been  represented,  the  Servian 
officials  having  wilfully  exaggerated  the  arrivals  from 
Russia  in  order  to  intimidate  the  Turks.  It  is  said  that 
not  more  than  10,000  Russians  altogether  have  entered 
the  Servian  ranks.  Many  of  the  Servians  have,  it  is 
alleged,  a  great  dread  of  fighting,  and  can  only  be  kept 
in  the  ranks  by  the  bayonets  of  their  Russian  allies. 

Prince  Milan  has  assumed  command  of  the  Servian 
forces.  General  Tchernayeff,  who  is  disabled  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  telegraphed  to  Prince  Milan  to  come 
and  prevent  the  army  from  crumbling  entirely  to 
pieces.  By  recent  battles  with  the  Turks,  the  Servian 
army  has  been  cut  in  two  and  completely  demoralized. 

At  the  election  of  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
last  week,  the  National  Liberals  elected  177  members  ; 
Conservatives  70,  all  other  parties  186.  The  political 
attitude  of  the  Legislature  is  not  materially  changed. 

The  Madrid  Official  Gazelle  publishes  a  circular 
strictly  limiting  non-conformist  worship  to  the  interior 
of  chapels  and  cemeteries. 

The  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  proposes  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  extradition  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  circular  just  issued  regulating  non-conformist 
worship  is  especially  strict  in  its  provisions  regarding 
Protestant  schools.  It  prescribes  that  such  schools  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  direct  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  school-masters  must  be  Spaniards, 
with  the  proper  academical  degrees. 

About  1,800  Icelanders  have  emigrated  to  Manitoba. 

A  severe  cyclone  passed  over  the  States  of  Central 
America  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  Tenth  mo.  The  town  of 
Managua  in  Nicarauga  was  inundated,  anil  many  hun- 
dreds of  houses  were  blown  down.  The  coffee  crop  was 
seriously  damaged,  and  there  was  great  destruction  of 
property  in  various  respects.  The  total  loss  is  com- 
puted by  millions. 

The  Pope  having  desired  to  divide  the  Archbishopric 
of  Lyons,  France,  into  two  dioceses,  the  French  govern- 
ment has  issued  a  decree  forbidding  such  division  un- 
less its  assent  is  first  obtained. 

The  session  of  the  French  Chamber  was  opened  on 
the  30ih  ult.  There  was  no  speech  by  President  Mac- 
Mahon.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  adjourned  until 
the  3d  inst.  and  the  Senate  until  the  6th. 

United  States. — The  Commission  to  treat  with  the 
Sioux  Indians  have  accomplished  their  task,  and  report 
that  the  result  has  been  satisfactory  and  successful. 
They  held  councils  at  all  the  agencies  on  the  upper 
Missouri,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the  head  chiefs 
of  all  the  different  bands.  The  section  proposing  to  re- 
move the  Sioux  to  the  Indian  Territory  was  struck  out 
at  the  request  of  the  Indians,  who  assented  to  all  the 
other  propositions. 

It  has  been  suspected  that  the  Indians  at  the  Red 
Cloud  Agency  were  many  of  them  disposed  to  aid  the 
hostile  bands,  and  the  United  States  troops  under  Gen. 
Merritt  were  therefore  directed  to  surprise  and  disarm 


the  entire  body.  This  was  successfully  carried  ou 
Red  Cloud  was  deposed  as  chief  of  the  Sioux  natiot 
and  Spotted  Tail  was  formally  installed  in  his  stead  b 
the  authority  of  President  Grant.  General  Terry  pui 
sued  a  similar  course  with  those  at  the  Standing  Roc 
agency.  About  600  horses  were  captured  at  the  latte 
agency,  but  only  about  two  hundred  stand  of  arms  coul 
be  found,  the  Indians,  who  had  a  day's  warning,  havin 
concealed  most  of  their  guns  and  rifles. 

The  number  of  army  and  navy  pensioners  on  the  ro 
6th  mo.  30th  last  was  234,821,  or  2,684  less  than  it  wa 
one  year  previously.  There  are  still  15,875  survivoi 
of  the  war  of  1812,  who  continue  to  draw  pensions, 

There  were  424  deaths  in  New  York  city  last  weel 
and  323  in  Philadelphia. 

During  the  six  days  ending  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  It 
ternational  Exhibition  was  visited  by  566,687  persor 
who  paid  for  admission.  The  largest  number  in  an 
one  day  was  122,719,  and  the  smallest  was  73,944 

The  depth  of  the  Mississippi  was  recently  carefull 
measured  by  engineers  at  New  Madrid.  They  fonn 
the  channel  was  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  deep  opp( 
site  Main  street.  New  Madrid,  and  from  that  point 
decreased  to  a  uniform  depth  of  eighty  feet  as  far  dow 
as  the  measurement  was  made. 

The  gold  fields  of  Northern  Georgia  are  not  entirel 
exhausted.  According  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  froi 
$30,000  to  $50,000  in  gold  reaches  that  city  every  mont 
together  with  considerable  quantities  of  silver. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatioi 
10:h  mo.  30th  last.  Ifew  York. — American  gold,  109 
Superfine  flour,  f4.50  a  $4.85;  State  extra,  $5.30 
$5.55  ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $8.75.  Extra  white  wint( 
wheat,  $1.37;  fair  white  State,  $1.33;  amber  winte 
Michigan,  $1.35;  No.  2  Milwaukie  spring,  $1,2' 
White  and  yellow  corn,  59  a  61  cts. ;  mixed,  59  ct 
State  oats,  45  a  49  cts.  Lard,  $9.80.  Philadelphia,- 
Cotton,  11^  a  11|  cts.  for  middling  uplands  and  Ne^ 
Orleans.  Flour,  ■•■4  a  $8.50.  Pennsylvania  red  whea 
$1.27  a  $1.30;  amber,  $1.33  a  $1.36;  white,  $1.37 
$1.38.  Penna.  rye,  75  cts. ;  Southern,  70  a  71  cts.  Yi 
low  corn,  58  cts.  O.its,  31  a  50  cts.,  the  latter  for  ol 
white.  New  York  fancy  cheese,  13J  a  14  cts. ;  fii 
western  12^t  a  13  cts.  About  3600  beef  cattle  sold  at 
a  6 J  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra  ;  4|  a  5J  cts.  for  fair 
good,  and  3  a  4y  cts.  for  common.  Sheep,  4J  a  5J  el 
per  lb,  gross.  Receipts  12,000  head.  Hogs,  $8.25 
$8.75  per  100  lb.  net.  Receipts  5000  head.  Baltimot 
—No.  2  western  red  wheat,  $1.29  a  $1.30 ;  Marylan 
red,  $1.28  a  $1.35  ;  amber,  $1.38  a  $1.40.  White  cor 
55  a  58  cts. ;  yellow,  53  a  57  cts.  Southern  oats,  38  eU 
western,  34  a  36  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  whes 
$1.10;  No.  3  do.,  97  cts.  a  $1.  Oats,  32J  cts.  Ry 
60}  cts.  Barley,  81  cts.  Lard,  9  6-10  cts.  St.  Loui».- 
No.  2  red  fall  wheat,  *1.21 ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.12J.  No, 
mixed  corn,  40f  cts.    Oats,  31  cts. 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  "  Female  Society  of  Phil 
delphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor 
will  be  held  at  the  House  of  Industry  112  N.  Seven! 
street,  on  Seventh-day,  11th  mo.  4th,  at  12  o'clock, 


WANTED 

A  teacher  for  a  family  school.    Address  Jesse  I 
Garrett,  Willistown  Inn  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 

I 

A  young  woman  Friend  desires  a  situation  as  teach 
in  a  small  family  school.    For  information  addr^'" 
S.  A.  H.,  302  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUiVS  FOR  THE  INSANE.. 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelplut 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  WoBit, 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


Died,  at  Concord,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  26th 
First  mo.  1876,  Mary  Bracken,  widow  of  the  la 
Caleb  Bracken,  in  the  69ih  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  inst., 

his  residence  in  Rancocas,  N.  Jersey,  James  Hilyab 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  memljer  ar 
elder  of  Rincocas  Preparative  and  Burlington  Month 
Meeting. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Tte  Life  of  John  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

The  following  narrative  is  condensed  from 
Pox's  Book  of  Jfartyrs,  and  from  a  book  en- 
iitled  "  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  other  days" — 
written  by  J.  C.  Eyle,  a  clergyman  of  the 
hurch  of  England.  His  object  in  writing 
he  biography  was,  to  show  that  the  life  and 
pinions  of  this  eminent  reformer  and  mar- 
ryr  give  no  coantenanee  to  that  remarkable 
rowth  of  modern  ritualism  in  the  Church  of 
ngland,  which  is  leading  so  many  of  its 
embers  back  into  the  errors  and  pi'actices 
hich  were  rejected  by  the  early  reformers, 
he  character  and  history  of  Hooper  himself 
as  seemed  to  the  writer  of  sufficient  interest 
warrant  the  placing  of  an  outline  thereof 
n  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend." 
He  was  born  in  1495  when  Henry  the 
leventh  sat  on  the  English  throne,  lived 
hroagh  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Sdward  the  Sixth,  and  was  burned  in  1555, 
nder  the  rule  of  Queen  Maiy. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  College,  where 
e  took  his  degree  in  1518,  at  the  age  of  23. 
at  little  is  known  of  the  twenty-one  years 
f  his  life  which  followed  this  event,  except 
hat  during  this  period  he  relinquished  his 
ttachment  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
.ioman  Catholic  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
dacated.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger, 
he  Swiss  Reformer,  that  "  when  he  was  a 
ourtier,  and  living  too  much  of  a  court  life 
a  the  palace  of  the  king,"  he  met  with  eer- 
ain  writings  of  Z  wingle,  and  certain  commen- 
aries  of  Bullinger  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
hat  to  the  study  of  these  books,  he  owed  his 
leliverance  from  papacy. 

In  1539  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Oxford  in 
onsequence  of  his  known  attachment  to  the 
rinciples  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  a  short 
ime  acted  as  steward  and  chaplain  in  the 
oasehold  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundel.  Not  liking 
is  opinions,  his  master  sent  him  to  Bishop 
Jardener  with  a  private  letter,  in  which  he  re- 
nested  him  to  "do  his  chaplain  some  good." 
rardener,  however,  after  four  or  five  days 
onference,  could  make  nothing  of  the  sturdy 
leformer.  The  end  of  the  matter  was  (says 
fox),  "that  he  sent  Sir  Thomas  bis  servant 
,gain,  right  well  commending  his  learning 
nd  wit,  but  bearing  in  his  heart  a  grudge 
gainst  Master  Hooper."  This  grudge,  un- 
lappily,  was  not  forgotten,  and  bore  bitter 
it  after  many  days. 


The  connection  between  Hooper  and  Sir 
Thomas  Arundel  did  not  last  long  after  this. 
Finding  his  life  was  not  safe  in  England,  he 
withdrew  to  the  Continent,  like  many  of  the 
good  men  of  the  day. 

In  1547  Henry  the  Eighth  died,  and  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  ascended  the  throne.  He  was 
in  full  accord  with  the  Reformers  in  their 
views,  and  gave  them  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol of  the  church.  Hooper  soon  felt  it  his 
duty  to  return  to  England  and  assist  in  carry- 
ing the  Reformation  forward.  His  parting 
with  his  friends  at  Zurich,  where  he  was  then 
residing,  was  somewhat  remarkable.  They 
told  him  they  fully  expected  that  he  would 
rise  to  a  high  position  in  his  native  land  ;  they 
hoped  he  would  not  forget  his  old  friends ; 
they  begged  him  to  write  to  them  sometimes. 
In  reply.  Hooper  assured  them  that  he  should 
never  forget  their  many  kindnesses;  promised 
to  write  to  them  from  time  to  time  ;  and  con- 
cluded with  the  following  memorable  words; 
"  The  last  news  of  all,  Master  Bullinger,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  write.  For  there,  where 
I  shall  take  most  pains,  there  shall  ye  hear  of 
me  to  be  burnt  to  ashes.  This  shall  be  the 
last  news,  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write 
to  you.    But  you  shall  hear  it  of  me." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Protector,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  teaching,  and  generally  preached  twice  a 
day,  and  this  with  such  marked  acceptance, 
that  the  houses  for  worship  could  not  contain 
the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  him.  Fox, 
the  Martyrologist  says  of  him  :  "In  his  doc- 
trine he  was  earnest,  in  tongue  eloquent,  in 
the  Scriptures  pei-fect,  in  pain  indefatigable. 
His  life  was  so  pure  and  good,  that  no  breath 
of  slander  could  fasten  any  fault  upon  him. 
He  was  of  body  strong,  his  health  whole  and 
sound,  his  wit  very  pregnant,  his  invincible 
patience  able  to  sustain  whatever  sinister  for- 
tune and  adversity  could  do.  He  was  con- 
stant of  judgment,  spai-e  of  diet,  sparer  of 
words,  and  sparest  of  time.  In  housekeeping 
he  was  very  liberal,  and  sometimes  more  free 
than  his  living  would  extend  unto.  Briefly, 
of  all  those  virtues  and  qualities  required  of 
St.  Paul  in  a  good  bishop,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  1  know  not  one  that  was  lacking  in 
Master  Hooper." 

Within  a  year  of  his  landing  in  England, 
he  was  nominated  to  fill  the  vacant  bishopric 
of  Gloucester.  His  tenderness  of  conscience 
here  led  to  an  unexpected  difficulty.  He  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  and  wear  the  episcopal 
vestments,  which  were  usually  taken  and 
worn  by  bishops  at  their  consecration.  The 
oath  he  regarded  as  unscriptural  because  it 
referred  to  the  saints  as  well  as  God ;  and  the 
vestments  he  looked  upon  as  remnants  of 
Popery,  which  should  be  clear  put  away. 
Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  this  difficulty 
was  settled,  and  for  a  time  the  Privy  Council 
actually  committed  him  to  the  Fleet  Prison, 
for  his  persistent  refusal !    Finally,  for  peace 


sake.  Hooper  consented  to  wear  the  vestments 
on  certain  public  occasions  ;  and  the  objection- 
able words  in  the  episcopal  oath  were  struck 
out  by  the  king's  own  hand.  Though  in  this 
matter  he  had  been  brought  into  collision 
with  Cramer  and  Ridley,  who  differed  from 
him  in  the  points  at  issue;  yet  this  difference 
does  not  seem  to  have  caused  any  permanent 
alienation  between  these  men,  who  afterwards 
8uff"ered  death  for  their  adherence  to  a  com- 
mon faith.  This  is  shown  by  a  letter  to 
Hooper  written  by  Ridley  when  in  prison  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  in  which  he  says:  "My 
dear  brother,  we  thoroughly  agree  and  wholly 
consent  together  in  those  things  which  are 
the  grounds  and  substantial  points  of  our  re- 
ligion, against  which  the  world  so  furiously 
rageth  in  these  days.  In  time  past,  by  cer- 
tain by-mitters  and  circumstances  of  religion, 
your  wisdom  and  my  simplicity  hath  a  little 
jarred,  each  of  us  following  the  abundance  of 
his  own  sense  and  judgment.  But  now  I  say, 
be  you  assured,  that  with  my  whole  heart, 
God  is  my  witness,  I  love  you  in  the  truth, 
and  for  the  truth's  sake." 

After  his  consecration  as  Bishop  in  1551, 
he  began  at  once  to  preach  throughout  his 
diocese  with  such  diligence  as  to  cause  fears 
about  his  health.  His  wife  wrote  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  to  his  friend  Bullinger,  "I  en- 
treat you  to  recommend  Master  Hooper  to  be 
moderate  in  his  labors.  He  preaches  four  or 
at  least  three  times  every  day,  and  I  am  afraid 
lest  these  over  abundant  exertions  should 
cause  a  premature  decay."  The  deplorable 
state  of  ignorance  in  which  a  large  part  of 
the  people  of  England  were  at  that  time,  as 
to  religious  as  well  as  literary  knowledge, 
no  doubt  stimulated  the  zealous  bishop  to  such 
unusual  exertions.  The  state  of  the  clergy  in 
his  own  diocese  will  show  this.  Out  of  311, 
168  were  unable  to  repeat  the  ten  command- 
ments; 31  of  the  168  could  not  tell  in  what 
part  of  the  Scripture  they  were  to  be  found  ; 
40  could  not  tell  were  the  Lord's  prayer  was 
written  ;  and  31  of  the  40  were  ignorant  who 
was  the  author  of  the  Lord's  prayer!  The 
low  moral  condition  of  many  of  the  clergy  in 
the  times  preceding  the  Reformation,  was 
probably  still  widely  spread  among  them. 
Hooper  endeavored  to  stir  them  up  to  the 
better  performance  of  their  duties,  and  ap- 
pointed some  of  the  better  sort  to  watch  over 
their  brethren — but  his  sense  of  the  deficiency 
existing  is  shown  by  a  letter  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he  exclaims: — 
"  Ah  !  Mr.  Secretary,  if  there  were  good  men 
in  the  Cathedral  churches!  God  should  then 
have  much  more  honor  than  He  hath  now, 
the  King's  majesty  more  obedience,  and  the 
poor  people  more  knowledge.  But  the  realm 
wanteth  light  in  the  very  churches  where  of 
right  it  ought  most  to  be."  He  concludes  his 
letter  with  these  words:  "God  give  us  wis- 
dom and  strength  wisely  and  strongly  to 
serve  in  our  vocations.  There  is  none  eateth 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face,  but 
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such  as  serve  in  public  vocations.  Yours,  Mr. 
Secretarj^,  is  wonderful,  but  mine  passeth. 
Now  I  perceive  private  labors  be  but  play, 
and  private  work  but  ease  and  quietness.  Gocl 
be  our  help." 

I  will  close  my  notice  of  this  part  of  his 
life,  with  another  quotation  from  Fox — the 
author  of  the  book  of  martyrs.  "  Though  he 
bestowed  and  converted  the  most  part  of  his 
care  upon  the  public  flock  and  congregation 
of  Christ,  for  the  which  also  he  spent  his 
blood  ;  yet  nevertheless  there  lacked  no  pro- 
vision in  him,  to  bring  up  his  own  children 
in  learning  and  good  manners ;  insomuch  that 
ye  could  not  discern  whether  he  deserved 
more  praise  for  his  fatherly  usage  at  home, 
or  for  his  Bishop  like  doings  abroad.  For 
everywhere  lie  kept  one  religion  in  one  uni- 
form doctrine  and  integrity.  So  that  if  you 
enter  into  the  Bishop's  palace,  you  would  sup- 
pose yourself  to  have  entered  into  some  church 
or  temple.  In  every  corner  thereof  there  was 
some  smell  of  virtue,  good  example,  honest 
conversation,  and  reading  of  Holy  Scriptures. 
There  was  not  to  be  seen  in  his  house  any 
courtl}'  rioting  or  idleness :  no  pomp  at  all, 
no  dishonest  word,  no  swearing  could  there 
be  heard !" 

"  As  for  the  revenues  of  both  his  bishoprics, 
[the  diocese  of  Worcester  had  also  been  placed 
under  his  care],  although  they  did  not  greatly 
exceed,  as  the  matter  was  handled,  yet  if 
anything  surmounted  thereof,  he  pursed  noth- 
ing, but  bestowed  it  in  hospitality.  Twice  I 
was,  as  I  remember,  in  his  house  in  Worces- 
ter, where,  in  his  common  hall,  I  saw  a  table 
spread  with  good  store  of  meat,  and  beset  full 
of  beggars  and  poor  folk.  And  I  asking  his 
servants  what  this  meant,  they  told  me  that 
every  day  their  lord  and  master's  manner  was 
to  have  customably  to  dinner  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  poor  folk  of  the  said  city,  by  course, 
who  were  served  by  four  at  a  mess,  with 
whole  and  wholesome  meats.  And  when  they 
were  served  (being  before  examined  by  him 
or  his  deputies,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Articles  of  their  faith,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments) then  he  himself  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  not  before." 

(To  be  continued.) 


How  to  Cure  a  Bad  Memory. — Your  memory 
is  bad,  perhaps  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  two  secrets 
that  will  cure  the  worst  memory.  One — to 
read  a  subject  when  strongly  interested.  The 
other  is,  to  not  only  read,  but  think.  When 
you  have  read  a  paragraph,  or  a  page,  stop, 
close  the  book,  and  try  to  remember  the  ideas 
on  that  page  ;  and  not  only  recall  them  vague- 
ly it)  your  mind,  but  put  them  into  words  and 
speak  them  out.  Faithfully  follow  these  two 
rules,  and  you  have  the  golden  keys  of  know- 
ledge. Besides  inattentive  reading,  there  are 
other  things  injurious  to  memory.  One  is  the 
habit  of  skimming  over  newspapers,  items  of 
news,  smart  remarks,  bits  of  information, 
political  reflections,  fashion  notes — all  in  a 
confused  jumble,  never  to  be  thought  of  again 
— thus  diligently  cultivating  a  habit  of  care- 
less reading  hard  to  break.  Another  is  the 
reading  of  trashy  novels.  Nothing  is  so  fatal 
to  reading  with  profit  as  the  habit  of  running 
through  story  after  story,  and  forgetting 
them  as  soon  as  read.  I  know  a  gray-haired 
Woman — a  life-long  lover  of  books — who  sadly 
declares  that  her  mind  has  been  ruined  by 
such  reading. 

A  help  to  memory  is  repetition.    Nothing  I 


is  so  certain  to  keep  your  French  fresh  and 
ready  for  use  as  to  have  always  on  hand  an 
interesting  story  in  that  language,  to  take  up 
for  ten  minutes  every  day.  In  that  case  you 
will  not  "  forget  your  French"  with  the  ma- 
jority of  your  schoolmates. — St.  Nicholas. 


Letter  of  John  Barclay. 

[The  following  instructive  and  encouraging 
letter  is  inserted  at  the  request  of  an  esteemed 
correspondent.] 

Croydon,  5th  of  First  month,  1835. 
Thy  communication  of  the  6th  ult.  was  very 
welcome  and  refreshing  to  us.  O !  how  re- 
markable are  the  ways  of  omnipotent  Wis- 
dom, infinite  love!  As  Penington  somewhere 
says, — if  its  outgoings  are  stopped  in  one  di- 
rection, it  will  break  out  with  proportionate 
beauty  and  force  in  another.  O !  what  can 
the  enemy  do,  to  hinder  the  glorious  arising 
and  irresistible  spread  of  the  gospel  of  Truth 
aud  salvation  ?  He  may  vaunt  and  do  great 
things  for  awhile,  such  as  may,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, delude  and  carry  away  the  very  elect; 
and  all  the  world  may  wonder  at  the  beast ; 
but  the  Lamb  and  his  followers  must  and  shall 
have  the  victory ;  and  the  kingdom  and  do- 
minion are  given  to  the  saints,  even  the  tribu- 
lated  witnesses  and  partakers  of  that  power 
and  faith  of  Je.sus  Christ,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  itself  shall  never  be  able  to  pre- 
vail. Though  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  be 
personally  near  to  thee,  and  to  the  numerous 
company  whom  thou  and  I  have  seen  coming 
forth  of  the  barren  wilderness  of  professions 
into  the  green  pastures  of  life,  and  into  the 
quiet  habitation  where  none  can  make  afraid, 
— yet  it  seems  as  if  my  right  allotment  for  the 
present  might  be  far  otherwise  ;  and  with  that 
and  every  condition,  I  am  desirous  to  be  well 
content,  in  the  hope  and  assurance,  that  while 
in  this  state  of  resignation,  nothing  can  be 
better  for  me,  and  all  things  shall  turn  to  my 
ood,  and  tend  to  His  honor,  who  is  all  wor- 
thy for  ever. 

It  seems  indeed  as  if  the  Lord  was  muster- 
ing his  host  for  the  battle, — his  little  remnant, 
whom  he  ever  delights  to  hide  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  while  they  are  singly  given  up 
to  serve  him  in  true-heartedness :  sometimes 
also  he  signally  commands  deliverances  for 
them,  though  the  enemy  may  seem  to  be  com- 
ing in  as  a  flood,  and  ready  to  devour  all  be- 
fore him.  But  what,  as  thou  writest,  shall  we 
say  to  these  things  ?  Is  there  not  occasion  for 
us,  through  all  that  we  meet  with  here,  in 
every  thing  to  rejoice  and  to  give  thanks. 
"  The  Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  our  Rock  ;" 
"  because  He  liveth,"  whose  mercies  are  so 
renewed  to  us,  do  we  '  live  also'  from  day  to 
day,  and  have  at  times  a  precious  degree  of 
hope  given  to  us,  that  we  shall  outlive  all  that 
can  happen  to  us  here,  and  bo  siifel}''  landed 
in  the  end,  where  joy  and  peace  abound  for 
evermore.  O  !  then,  may  we  each  in  our 
allotment  of  labor,  suff'ering,  or  rejoicing,  fill 
u})  our  measure  ;  and  work  with  a  good  heart, 
while  it  is  day, — while  we  see  the  way  open 
before  us, — in  full  assurance  of  faith  and  love  ; 
turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  and  endeavoring  (for  we  cannot  always 
succeed  herein,)  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  sound  and  true  peace.  I  re- 
joice in  every  opening  and  appoai'anee  of  good 
among  any  people;  but  I  cannot  rejoice  in 
finding  a  falling  short  of  that,  in  which  divine 
grace  would  establish  all  who  know  its  teach- 


ings. Some  of  us  seem  to  be  made  more  use 
of,  in  the  way  of  inviting,  attracting,  grafting 
and  gathering — others  in  proving,  confirming, 
settling  and  furthering  those,  who  are  brought 
into  the  fold  or  planted  in  the  enclosure.  I 
long  that  none  of  the  laborers,  among  you 
more  particularly,  may  interfere  in  their  own 
will  and  wisdom  with  the  services  of  others] 
that  our  comfort  in  the  Lord,  and  one  in  an- 
other, may  not  be  marred.  May  we  all  be 
builded  together,  and  seek  also  to  build  up  one 
another,  in  the  main  thing — our  holy  faith, 
which  stands  in  power,  in  truth,  in  love,  in 
peace,  and  in  the  abasement  of  the  creature. 
O !  may  this  blessed  work,  with  you  and  every- 
where else,  go  forward,  notwithstanding  all 
opposition  or  misgivings;  and  may  all  that 
would  let,  with  every  weight,  be  laid  aside, 
and  removed  out  of  the  way,  saith  my  soul ! 

Whatever  may  be  the  good  pleasure  of  Him, 
who  raised  us  up  by  the  breath  of  his  word, 
with  regard  to  our  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
those  sweet  privileges  of  fellowship  together, 
as  a  visibly  distinct  body,  of  which  we  have 
so  long  and  so  unworthily  partaken, — it  ia 
more  and  more  clear  to  me,  that  the  faithful, 
and  those  that  humble  themselves  in  the  dust 
before  Him,  will  never  be  utterly  forsaken  or 
forgotten  ;  that  these  will  never  be  altogether 
disappointed  of  their  confidence,  though  they 
have  the  bread  of  affliction  and  water  of  ad- 
versity administered  for  a  long  season  and  ia 
large  measure : — the  Lord  will  still  have  a 
people  peculiarly  formed  for  Himself,  who 
shall  purely  show  forth  his  praise,  and  be  en- 
abled to  lift  up  His  standard  to  the  nations. 
Those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  very, 
truth,  not  feignedly,  and  who  in  proof  there- 
of are  given  up  to  follow  him  in  the  regene- 
ration and  daily  cross,  I  trust  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  moved  by  afflictions,  nor  carried 
away  by  delusions,  nor  exalted  by  abundance 
of  revelations,  nor  turned  aside  by  the  "busi- 
ness or  the  pleasures,  the  cares  or  the  riches 
of  this  life,  or  by  love  of  other  things  ;  but 
these  are  concerned  to  lie  low  before  the  Lord, 
and  to  be  crucified  with  Christ ;  that  so  they 
may  say  in  truth,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 

in  me." 
J.  B. 


liveth"  and  moveth  and  reigneth 


The  Kentucky  Sliower  of  Flesh. 

At  last  we  have  a  proper  explanation  of 
this  much  talked  of  phenomenon.  L.  Brandois 
writes  to  the  Sinatarian,  f  )r  5th  month  : 

"In  1537,  while  Paracelsus  was  engaged  in 
the  production  of  his  '  elixir  of  life,'  he  came 
across  a  very  strange  looking  vegetable  mass, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  '  Nostoc' 

"The  want  of  rapid  transportation,  com- 
bined with  the  perishable  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances fallen,  have  hitherto  prevented  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  examination.  The 
specimens  of  the  '  Kentucky  shower,'  however, 
reached  this  citj^  well-preserved  in  glycerine, 
and  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  iden- 
tity the  substance  and  to  fix  its  status.  The. 
'Kentuck}^  wonder' is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  '  Nostoc'  of  the  old  alchemist.  The 
Nostoc  belongs  to  the  confervse;  it  consists 
of  translucent,  gelatinous  bodies,  joined  to- 
gether by  thread  like  tubes  or  seed-bearers. 
There  are  about  fifty  species  of  this 'singular 
plant  classified  ;  two  or  three  kinds  have  even 
been  found  in  a  fossil  state.  Like  other  con- 
ferva), the  Nostoc  propagates  by  self  division 
as  well  as  by  seeds  or  spores.  When  these 
spores  work  their  way  out  of  the  gelatiuoup 
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envelope  they  may  be  wafted  by  the  winds 
here  and  there,  and  they  may  be  carried  great 
distances. 

'  Wherever  they  may  fall,  and  find  con- 
genial soil,  namely,  dampness  or  recent  rain, 
they  will  thrive  and  spread  very  rapidly,  and 
many  cases  are  recorded  where  they  have 
covered  miles  of  ground,  in  a  very  few  hours, 
with  long  strings  of  Nostoc. 

'On  account  of  this  rapidity  of  growth, 
people  almost  everywhere  faithfully  believe 
the  Nostoc  to  fall  from  the  clouds,  and  ascribe 
to  it  many  mysterious  virtues.  The  plant  is 
not  confined  to  any  special  locality  or  to  any 
climate;  sown  by  the  whirlwind,  carried  by 
a  current  of  air,  in  need  of  moisture  only  for 
existence  and  support,  it  thrives  everywhere. 
Icebergs  afloat  in  mid-ocean  have  been  found 
covered  with  it.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  found 
in  large  masses  of  quaking  jelly,  several  feet 
in  circumference,  and  covering  miles  of  damp 
soil ;  and  in  our  own  country  it  may  be  found 
in  damp  woods,  on  meadows,  and  on  marshy 
or  even  gravelly  bottoms. 

"All  the  Nostocs  are  composed  of  a  semi- 
liquid  cellulose  and  vegetable  proteine.  The 
edible  Nostoc  is  highly  valued  in  China, 
where  it  forms  an  essential  ingredient  of  the 
edible  birJ-nest  soup.  The  flesh  that  was 
supposed  to  have  fallen  from  the  clouds  in 
Kentuck}'  is  the  flesh-colored  Nostoc  {N.  car- 
neum  of  the  botanist ;)  the  flavor  of  it  ap- 
proaches frog  or  spring  chicken  legs,  and  it  is 
greedily  devoured  by  almost  all  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

"  Such  supposed  '  showers'  are  not  rare,  and 
,re  entirely  in  harmony  with  natural  laws. 
In  the  East  Indies  the  same  Nostoc  is  used 
iS  an  application  in  ulcers  and  scrofulous  dis- 
ase,  while  every  nation  in  the  East  considers 
t  nourishing  and  palatable,  and  uses  it  even 
for  food  when  dried  by  sun  heat." 


From  "  Piety  Promoted." 

John  Eliot. 

John  Eliot  was  born  in  London,  the  second 
f  the  Twelfth  month  (old  style)  1734-5,  of 
parents  who  were  members  of  our  Society. 
Both  of  them  dying  in  his  early  minority,  he 
eame  under  the  guardianship  of  his  paternal 
grandfather,  who  being  engaged  in  foreign 
ommerce,  and  designing  his  grandson  for 
that  line  of  life,  took  care  for  his  instruction  in 
,ppropriate  branches  of  learning,  particularly 
in  the  knowledge  of  different  languages;  and 
it  a  suitable  age  placed  him  in  a  mercantile 
lounting  house.  Amidst  these  facilities  for 
lis  introduction  into  business,  the  far  more 
raportant  advantages  of  a  guarded  education, 
Eomporting  with  our  religious  profession,  was 
inattended  to.  The  family  in  which  he  was 
ilaced  were  not  of  our  Society;  and  the  ex- 
,mple  of  his  associates  and  connections  was, 
th  very  little  exception,  such  as  tended  to 
lead  away  from  our  self-denying  principles. 
Fhns  situated,  he  freely  indulged  his  inclina- 
ions  in  respect  to  dress,  and  to  the  customary 
'orms  of  deportment. 

But  soon  after  he  arrived  at  manhood,  at  a 
;ime  when  his  prospects  in  life  were  flatter- 
Dg,  and  when  almost  all  outward  circum- 
Jtances  concurred  to  immerse  his  mind  still 
rorther  in  the  spirit  of  the  world,  it  pleased 
he  gracious  Author  of  his  being  to  extend,  in 
Infinite  mercy,  a  powerful  visitation  to  his 
oul.  He  was  favored  with  a  sense  of  his  un- 
egenerate  state — to  see,  and  deeply  to  lament, 
hat  much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  in  un- 
it 


profitable  pursuits,  in  seeking  after  worldly 
wisdom  and  acquirements,  while  the  true  wis- 
dom which  comes  from  God,  and  begins  with 
his  fear,  had  been  neglected.  He  saw  the 
emptiness  of  all  worldly  possessions  and  en- 
joyments, incapable  as  they  are  of  affording 
lasting  happiness  to  the  human  mind,  and  the 
comparative  unimportance  of  every  pursuit, 
which  has  not  for  its  object  the  glory  of  the 
great  Creator,  and  the  welfare  of  the  immor- 
tal soul.  It  then  became  his  concern  to  de- 
cline many  of  his  former  practices,  to  seek 
retirement,  and  to  be  frequent  in  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings  for  worship.  Being  ad- 
vanced thus  far,  in  obedience  to  the  impres- 
sions of  duty,  he  felt  (to  use  his  own  words) 
an  inward  persuasion  to  take  up  the  cross 
openly  to  the  world.  This  he  for  some  time 
withstood,  trying  many  things  with  the  hope 
of  finding  peace,  but  in  vain  ;  until  at  length, 
after  having  been  brought  into  much  distress 
of  mind,  he  received  strength  to  enter  into 
that  way  of  delf-denial,  with  respect  to  Ian 
guage,  habit,  and  deportment,  which  our 
principles  point  out,  and  which  he  afterwards 
often  believed  it  right  to  recommend  to  others. 
Not  long  after  this  observable  change,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1757,  he  yielded  to  a 
belief  that  it  was  required  of  him  to  bear  a 
public  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  that  Divine 
Grace  of  which  he  had  himself  experienced 
the  gradual  and  salutary  operations.  But, 
before  this,  he  was  not  wanting  in  earnest  en- 
deavors with  some  of  his  associates  and  con- 
nexions, to  pursuade  them  to  adopt  the  same 
choice  that  he  had  made.  In  one  quarter, 
and  that  to  him  a  peculiarly  interesting  one, 
the  effect  of  his  example  and  of  his  counsel 
was  early  apparent.  An  only  and  beloved  sis- 
ter, rather  younger  than  himself,  had  soon  to 
acknowledge  him  as  instrumental  in  strength- 
ening her  previously  visited  mind  to  enter 
upon  the  path  of  Christian  obedience  ;  which 
she  pursued  with  much  steadiness  dui'ing  the 
remainder  of  a  short  but  useful  life. 

Within  a  few  years  after  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  minister,  he  performed  some  visits 
in  that  capacity,  chiefly  in  the  southern  part 
of  England.  In  1770,  in  company  with  several 
other  Friends  under  appointment  of  the  Year- 
ly Meeting,  he  visited  the  then  remaining  pro- 
fessors with  us  in  Holland.  In  1788,  he  was 
engaged  in  further  service  on  the  continent. 

In  general  his  services  as  a  minister  were 
confined  to  his  own  and  some  neighboring 
meetings,  and  were  not  frequent.  His  ex- 
pressions, when  80  engaged,  were  mostly  few 
and  simple  ;  the  language,  at  times,  of  conso- 
lation to  the  afflicted;  at  others,  of  tender 
entreaty  to  the  lukewarm  and  indiff'erent, 
exciting  to  the  love  and  fear  of  God;  whilst 
to  the  diffident  and  humble  mind,  his  com- 
munications were  often  truly  encouraging. 
In  the  exercise  of  pi'ivate  admonition  he  was 
diligent,  and  he  was  anxious  that,  in  cases  of 
departure  from  our  religious  principles,  or  of 
a  deviation  from  moral  rectitude,  this  office  of 
love  should  be  seasonably  pei'formed.  He 
was  a  humble  man,  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 
The  tenor  of  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
things  of  this  life,  showed  the  influence  of  re- 
ligious principle.  Alive  to  the  need  of  guard- 
int;  against  a  desire  after  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  he  was  not  solicitous  to  increase  his 
paternal  inheritance.  Ho  entertained  his 
friends  with  kindness  and  hospitality;  and 
was  at  the  same  time  a  good  example  of  that 


simplicity  in  a  domestic  establishment  which, 
becomes  the  self-denying  followers  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  He  also  forcibly  felt  the  obli- 
gation of  making  a  right  use  of  that  portion 
of  outward  substance  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted. Acting  under  this  impression  he  was 
one  "ready  to  distribute;"  and  thiis  to  many 
poor  persons,  as  well  as  to  others  in  reduced 
or  straitened  circumstances,  he  was  a  kind 
and  unostentatious,  and  he  endeavored  to  be 
a  discriminating  benefactor. 

It  is  probably  not  unfrequent  in  the  allwise 
dispensations  of  Providence,  that  those  who 
may  seem  to  meet  with  few  adverse  occur- 
rences, experience  some  of  the  deepest  inward 
probations.  Of  such  this  Friend  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  observation  of  those  who  knew  him 
beat,  a  large  share.  Various  were  the  exer- 
cises of  mind  which  he  underwent,  and  amidst 
which  he  had  often  to  pass  as  through  solitary 
places ;  yet  he  could  at  times  derive  encourage- 
ment from  the  belief  that  such  seasons  of  con- 
flict and  privation  were  the  means  of  his 
furtherance  in  the  Christian  course.  Hence, 
too,  he  was  well  qualified  to  feel  for  those  who 
were  brought  low  from  inward  conflict  of 
spirit.  Of  these  exercises  or  trials  some  had 
reference  to  the  consistent  support  of  the  tes- 
timonies, which,  from  its  origin,  our  Society 
has  believed  itself  called  upon  to  bear.  Faith- 
fully to  uphold  them  in  his  own  practice  with 
Christian  meekness,  was  his  sincerely  con- 
scientious concern  ;  and  many  are  the  proofs, 
as  regards  his  conduct  in  life,  that  might  be 
given  of  the  prevalence  with  him,  of  religious 
scruple  over  considerations  of  convenience, 
ease,  and  secular  interest. 

About  a  year  before  his  decease,  a  close  trial 
was  permitted  to  befall  him,  in  the  removal 
by  death,  of  his  endeared  wife,  who  had  been 
a  truly  helpful  companion  for  a  period  of  al- 
most fifty  years.  His  own  health,  too,  was 
infirm  ;  and  he  was  frequently  in  much  pain, 
which  he  bore  with  patience.  He  had  a  pro- 
spect of  his  departure  as  near,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  view  was  to  him  a  consoling  one, 
yet  accompanied  with  very  humble  thoughts 
concerning  himself,  as  might  be  gathered  from 
various  sentences  that  he  dropped.  A  week 
or  two  before  his  last  illness,  in  speaking  to 
a  friend,  he  emphatically  said,  "  Mercy  I  want, 
and  mercy  I  have."  His  illness,  which  in- 
duced a  great  and  rapid  decay  of  strength, 
was  short,  and  he  had  little  on  his  mind  then 
to  express,  but  desired  his  son  and  daughter 
who  were  attending  upon  him,  to  pray  that 
he  might  have  an  easy  passage ;  and  after- 
wards, on  one  of  them  expressing  a  concern 
for  his  great  bodily  weakness,  he  replied,  "  It 
is  as  the  Lord  pleaseth." 

This  "dear  and  valued  Friend,"  to  adopt 
the  expressions  used  by  the  members  of  his 
own  Monthly  Meeting,  very  tranquilly  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  9  th  of  the  First  month, 
1813,  at  his  house  in  Bartholomew-close,  Lon- 
don. He  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  years,  and  had  been  a  minister 
about  fifty-three  years. 

Be  kind  to  old  people.  Age  whitening  for 
the  tomb  is  a  worthy  object  of  reverence.  The 
old  linger  sadly  with  the  young,  and  the  young 
should  bestow  upon  them  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion and  care  to  diminish  the  chill  of  ebbing 
life.  Be  kind  to  those  in  the  autumn  of  life, 
for  you  know  not  what  suffering  they  have 
endured  nor  what  may  yet  be  their  portion. 
— Ledger. 
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Japanese  Vegetable  Wax. — The  substance 
known  in  the  trade  as  vegetable  wax  is  grown 
or  manufactured  in  the  southern  part  of  Japan, 
and  from  there  it  is  largely  exported  to  Eng- 
land. The  principal  difference  from  beeswax 
is  the  smell  when  burning,  the  vegetable  emit- 
ting a  strong  tallowy  odor  that  is  very  dis- 
agreeable. Otherwise  the  two  seem  very  near- 
ly identical,  except  that  the  vegetable  produc- 
tion has  a  higher  melting  point,  and  on  this 
account  seems  to  be  more  valuable  than  bees- 
wax, which,  on  account  of  its  low  melting 
point,  is  too  soft  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts. 
The  wax  is  obtained  from  the  berry  of  the  wax 
tree,  which  ripens  about  October.  The  fruit 
is  first  thrown  into  a  large  vessel,  where  the- 
husk  is  separated  from  the  kernel  by  a  maul. 
This  done,  the  nut — being  very  hard — under 
goes  the  steaming  process,  which  softens  it  and 
causes  the  oily  part  to  flow  more  readily.  It 
is  then  submitted  to  a  heavy  pressure  for 
squeezing  out  the  oil  from  the  pulp.  Tanks 
placed  near  by  collect  the  fluid  and  allow  it  to 
harden  into  a  bluish  green  mass.  In  this  state 
it  is  unfit  for  export,  but  it  is  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  candles  and  a  few  coarse  uses. 
The  Bulletin  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
method  of  refining  :  "  After  being  boiled  with 
an  alkali  until  a  perfectly  fluid  state  is  reached, 
it  is  runoff  into  a  lai'ge  vessel  containing  water; 
the  pure  wax  floats  and  is  taken  off  to  be  bleach- 
ed by  exposure  to  the  sun  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  reduce  it  to  a  dirty 
white  crumbling  substance,  having  a  strong- 
smell  of  tallow.  Both  the  latter  processes  are 
repeated  (with  the  exception  of  using  an  alkali) 
to  render  the  wax  still  more  refined,  the  result 
being  an  almost  crj^stalline  formation.  It  is 
then  again  remelted  to  reduce  it  to  a  compact 
mass,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  exporter." — 
Ledger. 

Spurgeon  tells  the  following  story  of  a  poor 
man,  who  had  a  large  family,  and  gave  them 
a  very  comfortable  support  while  he  was  in 
health.  He  broke  his  leg,  and  was  laid  up 
for  some  weeks.  As  he  would  be  for  some 
time  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace,  it  was 
proposed  to  hold  a  prayer- meeting  at  his 
house.  The  meeting  was  led  by  Deacon 
Brown.  A  loud  knock  at  the  door  interrupt- 
ed the  service.  A  tall,  lank,  blue-frocked 
youngster  stood  at  the  door,  with  an  ox-goad 
in  his  hand,  and  asked  to  see  Deacon  Brown. 
"  Father  could  not  attend  this  meeting,"  he 
said,  "  but  he  sent  his  prayers,  and  they  are 
out  in  the  cart."  They  were  brought  in,  in 
the  shape  of  potatoes,  beef,  pork  and  corn. 
The  meeting  broke  up  without  the  benedic- 
tion. 


With  tlie  opening  of  the  new  academic  year 
of  the  German  universities,  the  cry  again 
comes  of  the  dearth  of  a])plications  for  the 
theological  departments.  And  this  is  the  case 
in  the  liberal  I'aculty  of  Heidelberg  as  well  as 
the  orthodox  of  the  other  schools.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  now  but  nine  at  Heidelberg. 
And,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  presidents  of  the  gym- 
nasia, it  is  the  least  talented  students  that 
apply  for  admission  to  the  department  of  the- 
ology. An  experienced  teacher  aflirms  that 
in  none  of  the  theological  departments  num- 
bering a  liundred  students  will  there  be  found 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  young  men  of  real 
talent.  And  this  alarm'ng  decrease  of  stu- 
dents is  not  because  of  indifference  on  the 


part  of  the  teachers,  for  they  have  spai'ed  no 
effort  during  the  last  few  years  to  stem  the 
downward  current  of  their  fortunes.  The 
cause  must  be  found  in  the  worldly  tendency 
of  the  young  men  of  the  period,  together  with 
the  evil  effects  of  the  systematized  attacks  of 
many  German  scientists  on  religious  truths. 
And  we  believe  the  cause  to  lie  still  deeper 
and  to  be  found  largely  in  the  "  machine  re- 
ligion" of  the  State,  which  is  simply  an  or- 
ganism without  a  spirit. — Chris.  Advocate. 

Sel.cted. 

EVENING  SOREOW. 

I  am  mourning  to-night,  for  a  day  that  is  gone, 

That  no  future  time  can  recall ; 
A  prize  beyond  value,  m  lately  my  own — 

But  ah !  I  have  squandered  it  all. 

'Tis  not  that  I've  idled  my  time  all  away, 

I've  tried  to  be  diligent  still; 
At  the  work  that  was  needful  I've  labored  to-day 

With  a  cheerful  and  earnest  goodwill. 

I've  been  faithful  to  all  that  could  claim  me  below, 

But  oh  !  to  our  Father  above. 
Choked  up  with  the  weeds,  very  heavy  and  slow, 

Has  been  the  sweet  current  of  love. 

When  I  rose  with  the  lark,  in  the  rosy-hued  morn — 

I  forgot  the  Creator  of  light. 
When  I  saw  the  dew  glittering  the  grass  and  the  corn, 

I  forgot  who  had  given  me  sight. 

And  all  through  the  day,  I've  accepted  the  gifts, 

That  around  me  so  plentiful  fall. 
But  not  with  a  heart  that  in  gratitude  lifts 

All  praise  to  the  Giver  of  all. 

And  in  my  own  heart,  I  have  not  stopped  to  hear 

The  voice  that  would  warn  me  of  ill ; 
Neglected  the  Saviour,  so  graciously  near, 

And  now,  will  He  bear  with  me  still  ? 

Forgive  me,  dear  Saviour,  in  sorrow  I  pray, 
And  strengthen  my  heart  with  Thy  love. 

To  love  Thee,  look  to  Thee,  and  walk  in  Thy  way. 
That  leads  to  Thy  presence  above ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

History,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  In- 
dian Nations  who  once  inhabited  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  neighboring  States,  by  John 
Heckewelder.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  William  C. 
Reichel.  Publication  fund  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia,  1876. 

This  valuable  production,  which  was  origi- 
nally published  in  1819,  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  and  its  re-issue  in  this  form,  accompa- 
nied with  some  explanatory  notes,  will  no 
doubt  prove  interesting  and  acceptable  to 
many  readers;  some  of  whom  may,  perhaps, 
be  led  by  its  perusal,  to  take  a  more  dispas- 
sionate and  correct  view  of  the  character  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
than  that  which  has  frequently  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  by  historians. 

An  introductory  chapter  by  the  editor, 
gives  an  outline  ef  the  life  and  labors  of  the 
author  who,  as  a  Moravian  missionary,  spent 
many  years  among  the  Delawares  in  different 
localities  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  chiefly 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century; 
and  who  in  the  course  of  his  sojourn  among 
them,  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
lantruajre  and  customs.  Among  the  observa- 
tions  which  he  has  recorded,  bearing  upon 
the  general  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  by  the  whites,  the  following  remarks 
are  made  on  the  character  of  the  whites  as 
viewed  by  the  Indians,  which  may  be  usefully 
considered  at  the  present  day  : 

"  It  is  true,  they  confess,  that  when  they 
first  saw  the  whites,  they  took  them  for  beings 


of  a  superior  kind.    They  did  not  know  bu 
that  they  had  been  sent  to  them  from  tht 
abode  of  the  Great  Spirit  for  some  great  anc 
important  purpose.    They  therefore,  welcom 
ed  them,  hoping  to  be  made  happier  by  thei  | 
company.    Jt  was  not  long,  however,  beford 
they  discovered  their  mistake,  having  founci  i 
them  an  ungrateful,  insatiable  people,  who  I 
though  the  Indians  had  given  them  as  mucl  J 
land  as  was  necessary  to  raise  provisions  fo:  i 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  pasture  fo: 
their  cattle,  wanted  still  to  have  more,  and  a 
last  would  not  be  content  with  less  than  tht 
whole  country.    'And  yet,'  say  those  injuret 
people,  '  these  white  men  would  always  b« 
telling  us  of  their  great  Book  which  God  ha( 
given  to  them,  they  would  persuade  us  tha 
every  man  was  good  who  believed  in  what  tht 
Book  said,  and  every  man  was  bad  who  did  no 
believe  in  it.  They  told  us  a  great  many  things 
which  they  said  were  written  in  the  gooc 
Book,  and  wanted  us  to  believe  it  all.  Wt 
would  probably  have  done  so,  if  we  had  seei 
them  practise  what  they  pretended  to  believe 
and  act  according  to  the  good  words  whicl 
they  told  us.    But  no !  while  they  held  thei; 
big  Book  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  they  hac 
murderous  weapons,  guns  and  swords,  where 
with  to  kill  us,  poor  Indians!    Ah!  and  thej 
did  so  too,  they  killed  those  who  believed  ii  1 
their  Book,  as  well  as  those  who  did  not  ' 
They  made  no  distinction  !' 

"  The  Indians  have  a  keen  eye ;  by  looking  i 
at  a  person,  they  think  that  they  can  judg<S 
of  his  friendly  or  unfriendly  disposition  t(  i 
their  race;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  allowec 
by  many  whites  who  have  lived  among  them 
that  they  are,  in  general,  pretty  good  physiog 
nomists.    They  are  very  quick  among  them 
selves  in  giving  a  name  to  a  stranger  or  persor 
of  note  that  comes  to  them,  and  that  name  it 
always  significant  or  descriptive  of  something 
remarkable  which  they  have  observed  ^boat 
his  person,  which  serves  them  to  remembei 
him  as  a  friend  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  raaj 
be;  when  they  believe  a  person  to  be  theii 
friend,  they  will  do  everything  in  their  powei 
to  oblige  him,  it  being  their  principle  thai 
'  good  ought  always  to  be  rewarded  with  good. 
They  prefer  a  plain  man,  simple  in  his  mannerf 
and  who  treats  them  with  frankness  andfami 
liarity.    Such  a  man,  they  say,  loves  them  I  i 
From  a  proud  haughty  man  they  do  not  cx  i  ' 
pect  friendship  ;  whatever  may  be  his  pro  i  | 
fessions,  they  think  him  incapable  of  lovino;  I 
anybody  but  himself,  or  perhaps,  at  most!  J 
his  equal,  and  that,  they  think,  an  Indian  can  jA 
in  his  opinion,  never  be.  B 

"  They  wonder  that  the  white  people  arfj^ 
striving  so  much  to  get  rich,  and  to  heap  Vi\\  I 
treasures  in  this  world  which  they  cannoll  | 
cari-y  with  them  to  the  next.  They  ascribeit 
this  to  pride  and  to  the  desire  of  being  called  i 
rich  and  great.  They  say  that  there  is  enoughs 
in  this  world  to  live  upon,  without  layinjaB 
anj'thing  by,  and  as  to  the  next  world,  ilH 
contains  plenty  of  everything,  and  they  willB 
find  all  their  wants  satisfied  when  thej^  arrivejP 
there.  They,  therefore,  do  not  lay  up  anjlA 
stores,  but  merely  take  with  them  when  theyB 
die  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  their  journejB 
to  the  world  of  spirits.  ■ 

"  The  Indians  also  observe,  that  the  whiteH 
people  must  have  a  great  many  thieves  amongH 
them,  since  they  put  locks  to  their  door8.)B| 
which  shows  great  apprehension  that  their' ^ 
property  otherwise  would  not  be  safe :  '  Ag  I 
to  us,'  say  they,  'we  entertain  no  such  fears ;  I 
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hieves  are  very  rare  among  us,  and  we  have 
0  instance  of  any  pei-son  breaking  into  a 
ouse.  Our  Indian  lock  is,  when  Ave  go  out, 
?  set  the  corn  pounder  or  a  billet  of  wood 
jaiust  the  door,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  that 

0  body  is  within,  and  there  is  no  danger 
mt  any  Indian  would  presume  to  enter  a 
ouse  thus  secured.' 

"  Strong  as  their  feelings  are,  they  do  not 
'stinguish  their  sense  of  justice,  and  they  are 
ill  generously  disposed  to  allow  that  there 
re  great  and  good  individuals  among  a  race 
i"  men,  who,  they  believe,  have  doomed  them 

1  utter  destruction." 


For  "The  Friend." 

I  The  extracts  from  the  Minute  of  Advice 
gued  by  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting,  which  were 
•;iblished  in  the  last  number,  relative  to  Gos- 
„'l  Ministry  and  Worship,  have  afresh  called 
itr  attention  to  the  importance  of  faithfully 
nholding  the  testimony  of  our  Society  on 
vese  important  points.  We  believe  that  it 
i  liable  to  be  impaired,  either  by  a  cold  and 
]['mal  condition  of  the  church  ;  or  by  a  zeal 
tiat  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  crucifying 
);wer  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  whose  fruits 
i,e  therefore  not  wholly  the  products  of  that 
t'lsdom  that  is  from  above. 

When  John  Churchman  was  visiting  the 
curches  in  Ii-eland,  about  the  close  of  the 
Tar  1752,  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  "he  was 

II  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  those  who  con- 
(.ided  there  was  no  worship  performed,  or 
|Dfit  experienced  in  meeting  together,  unless 
erne  minister  preached,  and  who  were  ready 
ti  admire  at  and  censure  us  for  sitting  in 
s^nce.  This  was  not  confined,  he  said,  to 
ijie  of  other  societies,  but  included  some 
tat  profess  with  us,  who  never  were  baptized 
I  the  one  Eternal  Spirit,  which  creates  anew 
fid  translates  from  darkness  to  light;  but 
ae  contented  to  remain  in  the  outer  court." 

John  Churchman  attended  a  meeting  on  the 
4.1  of  2nd  month  1753,  at  Pardshaw  Hall,  of 
■viich  it  is  said :  "  The  nature  and  advantage 
c  true  silence  and  retirement  of  mind  were 
J  nted  out,  to  which  our  forefathers  and 
e  ers  in  the  beginning  were  called,  and 
v  ereby  they  increased  in  Divine  knowledge, 
ai  became  acquainted  with  Him,  whom  they 
;hl  in  vain  sought  after  among  many  pro- 
f<sions,  hearing  much  and  looking  for  Him 
V  ere  He  was  not  to  be  found.  It  is  lament- 
a  e  that  so  many  of  the  successors  of  these 
vrihies  have  fallen  into  the  same  way  that 
t  V  were  gathered  from ;  being  outward  in 
t  ir  views  and  expectations,  and  therefore 
r  iain  destitute  of  life  and  salvation." 

Jn  the  11th  of  3rd  month  following,  he  was 
:a;Sheffield,  and  of  this  meeting  John  Pem 
b-ton  (his  companion)  makes  the  following 
marks : 

'  Friends  were  exhorted  to  seek  and  know 
r  tJ.  Lord  for  themselves,  and  to  depend  and 
!  wit  on  Him  ;  which,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  is 
-Bceh  wanting  in  many  places,  both  among 
n  achers  and  other  members;  an  itching  ear 
^  in  the  latter  to  hear  something  to  divert 
1   please,  and  in  the  former  a  desire  to  speak, 
-i  t,  the  people  might  not  be  scattered  ;  which 
IS  jr  want  of  self  being  thoroughly  mortified 
,  81  slain,  and  from  indulging  a  foolish  pity. 
0  may  I,  if  it  should  please  the  Lord  to 
'i  lify  me  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  and 
g  l  tidings,  be  preserved  from  going  forth 
w  hout  the  true  motion  ;  and  speaking  from 
aer  experience,  without  a  renewed  qualifi- 


cation, and  witnessing  Him  who  is  the  true 
guide,  to  put  forth ;  that  God  may  be  glorified, 
His  people  edified,  and  he  that  ministers  be 
refreshed  and  have  the  answer  of  peace." 

While  all  true  members  of  the  church  must 
rejoice  in  the  evidences  that  are  afforded,  that 
the  Lord  is  still  at  work  not  only  immediately 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  but  also  that  He 
is  pouring  forth  of  His  gifts  on  sons  and  daugh- 
ters whom  He  is  preparing  for  service  in  the 
great  harvest  field  ;  yet  it  is  sorrowfully  ap- 
parent that  some  have  entered  on  the  work 
of  the  ministry  without  the  requisite  prepara- 
tion or  call.  So  that  we  in  this  day  have 
need  to  observe  the  caution,  which  John  Pem- 
berton  says  was  extended  at  a  meeting  he 
attended  with  his  friend  Jno.  Churchman  in 
Yorkshire:  "The  few  who  seemed  to  have 
some  life,  were  exhorted  to  keep  close  to  the 
Lord,  that  thereby  they  might  be  preserved 
in  a  Divine  sense  and  sight,  to  judge  and  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong  ;  and  to  be 
cautious  how  they  joined  with  every  sound,  or 
danced  after  every  pipe,  lest  they  should  be 
drawn  into  error;  but  to  try  the  spirits  of 
such  as  speak  among  them." 


Phosphorescence  of  the  Sea. — The  phosphor- 
escence of  the  sea  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
phenomena  that  nature  in  all  her  wide  range 
of  beauty  ofi'ers  to  our  admiring  gaze.  Who 
that  has  sojourned  on  the  coast,  or  traversed 
the  fields  of  ocean  and  witnessed  it  in  its  full 
splendor,  can  ever  forget  the  deep  impression 
made  upon  his  mind  when  he  first  saw  the 
dark  waves  curl  over  in  flashing  crests  of  light 
— when  his  vessel's  bows  ploughed  up  the 
waters  in  silvery  furrows,  or  the  rising  flood 
broke  in  sheets  of  flame  or  spangles  of  dia- 
mond brilliancy  on  the  glowing  beach  !  Well 
may  we  be  lost  in  wonder  at  so  marvellous, 
so  fairy-like  a  spectacle — well  may  we  be 
astonished  at  seeing  the  cold  waters  changed 
as  it  were  by  a  magician's  wand  into  cradles 
of  fire!  But  our  admiration  increases  when 
on  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  gorgeous 
spectacle  we  learn  that  it  is  not  the  result  of 
inanimate  agencies,  magnetic  or  electrical, 
but  that  it  derives  its  origin  from  a  living 
source,  and  that  the  noctiluca  miliaris,  a  globu- 
lar gelatinous  animalcule  nearly  related  to 
the  rhizopods,  is  the  chief  illuminator  of  the 
seas ! 

This  wonderful  little  creature  is  jnst  large 
enough  to  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye  when 
the  water  in  which  it  may  be  swimming  is 
contained  in  a  glass  jar  exposed  to  the  light; 
and  a  tail-like  appendage  marked  with  trans- 
verse rings,  which  serves  as  an  instrument  of 
locomotion,  becomes  apparent  under  a  slight 
magnifying  power.  Near  the  point  of  its 
implantation  in  the  body,  is  a  definite  mouth 
leading  into  a  large  irregular  cavity,  appa- 
rently channelled  out  in  the  jelly-white  sub- 
stance of  the  body.  Theexternalcoatis  denser 
than  the  contained  sarcode,  and  the  former 
sends  thread-like  prolongations  through  the 
latter,  so  as  to  divide  the  entire  body  into  ir- 
regular chambers.  "  The  nature  of  its  lumin- 
osity," says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "is  found  b}^ 
micoscopic  examination  to  be  very  peculiar; 
for  what  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  a  uniform 
glow  is  resolvable  under  a  sufficient  magnify- 
ing power  into  a  multitude  of  evanescent 
scintillations,  and  these  are  given  forth  with 
increased  intensity  whenever  the  body  of  the 
animal  receives  any  mechanical  shock." 


To  fill  up  the  length  of  an  inch  it  would 
require  170  noctilucse  ranged  in  a  line,  and 
millions  could  be  contained  in  a  wine  glass. 
And  yet  in  every  zone  they  make  the  wide 
surface  of  the  nocturnal  ocean  glow  and 
sparkle  with  an  elfish  light. — North  American. 


For  "The  Friend." 

[Although  we  cannot  approve  of  all  the 
expressions  contained  in  the  following  letter, 
yet  the  correct  sentiments  which  it  inculcates, 
on  a  subject  which  we  believe  is  intimately 
connected  with  a  growth  in  grace,  by  one  not 
a  member  of  our  religious  Society,  commend 
it  to  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers. — 
Eds.] 

"  Why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment." — Christ. 

Dear  Eugenia, — Custom  and  fashion  seem 
to  bear  sway  in  many  things,  but  in  nothing, 
perhaps  more  tyrannically  than  in  the  matter 
of  dress.  Manifold  are  the  inconveniences 
and  discomforts  submitted  to  under  its  iron 
rule.  The  children  of  the  world  are  slaves  to 
fashion  ;  but  Christians  have  a  right  to  break 
away  from  this  thraldom.  The  Saviour  says 
to  them,  "Ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world."  It  is  their  pri- 
vilege now  to  unloose  the  bands  of  their  necks, 
and  be  slaves  no  more. 

I  trust  you  are  not  one  of  those  who  think 
that  dress  is  too  small  a  matter  to  bring  your 
religion  to  bear  upon.  Nothing  is  small  or 
unimportant  which  can  draw  us  into  sin. 
And  we  know  that  dress  is  not  beneath  the 
notice  of  God,  for  he  has  repeatedly  alluded 
to  it  in  his  word.  You  remember  that  remark- 
able inventory  in  Isaiah  iii.  18 — 23.  We  see 
from  this  that  the  Lord  takes  notice  of  every 
article  we  wear. 

Individuals  sometimes  turn  away  impatient- 
ly from  any  admonitions  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause the}''  say  it  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
no  one  but  themselves.  This  is  not  true.  Our 
mode  of  dress  is  something  which  every  one 
can  observe ;  the  errors  committed  here  are 
not  among  our  secret  sins;  they  are  known 
and  read  of  all  men,  and  of  course  their  influ- 
ence is  felt  wherever  we  are.  We  are  forbid- 
den to  be  conformed  to  the  world  ;  this  is  well 
understood  by  the  world,  and  disobedience  to 
the  injunction  is  readily  detected  by  them,  and 
makes  its  unfavorable  impression  where  we 
think  little  of  it. 

Some  will  say  it  is  of  no  use  to  lay  down 
rules  in  regard  to  dress — that  it  is  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  rule.  There  is, 
perhaps,  some  truth  in  this ;  still  there  are 
certain  principles  that  as  Christians  we  adopt, 
and  which,  if  faithfully  applied,  will  regulate 
our  conduct  in  this  matter.  It  has  been  my 
aim,  dear  Eugenia,  in  all  these  letters,  to  keep 
clearly  before  your  mind  the  two  great  princi- 
ples of  entire  consecration  and  perfect  faith. 
Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  these,  is  and 
must  be  sin.  It  is  no  matter  by  what  gentler 
name  the  world  calls  it;  God  says  it  is  sin. 

Now,  in  regard  to  dress,  the  world  has  sun- 
dry maxims  which  it  will  never  do  for  the 
Christian  to  follow.  The  world  says,  you 
may  dress  richly  if  you  can  afford  it ;  but 
Christ  points  to  a  world  lying  in  wickedness, 
which  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  gently  whispers,  "The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you."  The  world  says  you  shall 
wear  at  least  what  is  becoming  to  your  rank 
in  life — that  you  need  not  be  too  scrupulous 
about  ornament — that  you  must  not  be  singa- 
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larly  plain,  &c.,  but  Christ  says,  "  Be  not 
coDfornied  to  the  world." 

Do  not  give  any  more  attention  to  dress 
than  you  honestly  believe  comfort  and  pro- 
priety require.  If  you  do  more  than  this,  it 
involves  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  thought 
— three  things  which  you  have  solemnly  de- 
dicated to  God,  and  therefore  have  no  liberty 
to  waste.  Moreover,  it  will  nourish  pride  and 
vanity,  weaken  your  influence  as  a  Christian, 
be  a  bad  example  to  others,  and  be  contrary 
to  the  scripture  rule.  See  1  Peter,  iii.  3  ;  1 
Tim.  ii.  9. 

Some  people  are  conscientious  about  spend- 
ing money  for  superfluities,  but  they  take  their 
Lord's  time,  without  any  scruple.  They  will 
not  purchase  trimmings  or  finery,  but  at  a 
great  expense  of  time  and  thought  they  will 
make  these .  things,  and  then  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  economy!  Time,  thought 
and  money,  are  three  talents  given  us  for  the 
service  of  God ;  and  we  have  no  more  right  to 
waste  one  than  the  other.  I  am  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  that  young  lady  can 
believe  herself  to  be  a  true  Christian — living 
for  God — when  she  spends  hour  after  hour, 
and  day  after  day,  in  embroidering  and  orna- 
menting her  dresses.  Is  this  walking  worthy 
of  her  high  calling?  What  can  she  say  in 
defence  of  such  a  practice  ?  She  can  say  she 
is  only  doing  as  other  people  do.  What  a 
common  excuse,  and  what  a  miserable  one! 
Is  this  the  Bible  standard?  Is  this  being  a 
Bible  Christian  ?  She  says,  perhaps,  she  is 
onl3'^  gratifying  her  own  taste,  and  pleasing 
her  friends.  She  would  probably  come  nearer 
the  truth,  if  she  said  it  was  to  gratify  her  own 
pride  and  vanity.  But  even  taking  her  version 
of  it,  has  she  not  got  away  from  the  Bible 
standard,  which  says  we  are  not  to  please  our- 
selves ;  and  as  to  our  friends,  we  must  hate 
them  ;  that  is,  whenever  their  claims  conflict 
with  the  claims  of  God,  we  are  to  act  as  if  we 
hated  them. 

In  all  that  we  do,  we  should  be  mindful  of 
the  power  of  our  example.  I  know  an  excel- 
lent Christian  lady,  who  has  ample  means, 
and  ample  leisure  at  command,  but  she  will 
not  purchase  rich  clothing,  nor  spend  time  in 
ornamenting  her  dress,  because  others  around 
her,  who  could  not  so  well  spare  either  time 
or  money,  would  be  led  into  temptation  by  her 
example.  Some  would  doubtless  commit  sin 
by  imitating  her,  and  others  by  repining  at 
their  inability  to  do  so.  You  see  sheis  acting 
on  Paul's  principle  of  genuine  benevolence — 
she  will  not  eat  meat,  if  it  shall  cause  others 
to  olfend.  This  is  generous —this  looks  like 
loving  j^our  neighbor  as  yourself  How  all 
the  petty  excuses  for  self-indulgence  quail  be- 
fore it ! 

A  very  important  consideration  against  giv- 
ing time,  money,  and  thought  to  dress,  is  that 
it  weakens  your  influence  as  a  Christian.  "  No 
man  liveth  to  himself."  You  are  a  living 
cpistio  known  and  read  of  all  men  ;  now  if 
the  first  page  they  read  strikes  them  unfa- 
vorably, the  rest  will  not  be  likely  to  have 
much  weight.  How  can  you  expect  to  per- 
suade any  one  to  renounce  the  world,  when  a 
glance  at  your  fashionable  apparel  convinces 
them  that  you  have  not  yet  renounced  it  your- 
self ?  How  can  you  expect  to  succeed  in  win- 
ning a  half-hearted  disciple  to  a  life  of  entire 
consecration,  when  your  outward  adoi-ning 
tells  too  truly  that  you  have  never  laid  all  on 
the  altar?  Yon  may  speak  of  the  enjoyment 
you  find  in  religion,  but  it  will  iiavc  little  cff'ect 


while  your  style  of  dress  betrays  the  fact  that 
your  heart  is,  to  say  the  least,  divided  between 
God  and  the  world. 

In  order  to  have  your  influence  over  others 
all  that  it  should  be,  it  is  not  enough  that  you 
cannot  be  called  decidedly  dressy ;  you  must 
be  decidedly  plain.  It  must  be  apparent  that 
nothing  has  been  sought  but  comfort  and  pro- 
priety. Anything  beyond  will  weaken  your 
influence  wonderfully.  You  may  be  satisfied 
of  this  by  observing  your  own  feelings  in  re- 
gard to  others  who  err  in  this  respect.  You 
can  cast  the  mantle  of  charity  over  them,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  feel  that  they  are  dead  to 
the  world.  Now,  your  personal  influence  as  a 
Christian,  is  a  thing  too  valuable  to  be  thus 
lightly  thrown  away. 

It  will  not  do  for  you  to  say,  "  It  is  nobo- 
dy's business  how  I  dress."  People  will  make 
it  their  business  to  observe  and  comment  upon 
it.  You  must  remember  that  many  persons 
are  weak-minded,  and  make  much  of  trifles. 
Paul's  rule  (which  indeed  is  only  the  working 
out  of  Christian  love)  forbids  you  to  indulge 
in  anything,  however  innocent,  that  will  make 
one  of  the  weak  ones  to  offend,  or  be  of- 
fended. 

You  think  you  could  go  to  a  martyr's  stake. 
I  presume  you  could.  But  there  are  some 
things  in  life  which  require  more  courage  than 
that;  one  is,  to  dare  to  be  singular;  and  an- 
other is  to  make  thorough  work  in  the  mat- 
ter of  crucifying  self. 

You  ask  whether  a  Christian  is  required  to 
dispense  with  ornaments  entirely?  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  principles  we  have  adopted 
would  banish  them  altogether — at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world.  Most  church-mem- 
bers in  our  cities  and  large  towns  have  depart- 
ed so  widely  in  this  particular,  from  Christian 
simplicity,  that  it  behoves  those  who  would 
keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world — 
those  Avho  would  raise  the  tone  of  piety  in  the 
Church — those  who  would  be  holy — to  take  a 
decided  stand  against  all  appearance  of  evil 
here.  Let  it  be  evident  that  you  are  dead. 
Eemember  the  Saviour  says  to  his  disciples, 
"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  "Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world. "  Observe,  he  does  not  say 
you  ought  to  be,  but  you  are.  Now,  if  by  the 
indulgence  of  your  taste,  (even  in  what  would 
generally  be  considered  a  very  moderate  de- 
gree,— that  is,  by  allowing  everything  beyond 
comfort  and  propriety,)  you  diminish  your 
power  over  the  minds  of  others,  the  salt  has 
lost  its  savor. 

You  feel  that  you  have  given  yourself  to 
the  Lord  without  reserve,  and  nowyour  great 
work  is  to  persuade  others,  both  in  the  Church 
and  out  of  it,  to  do  the  same.  If  there  is 
anything  in  your  present  mode  of  dress  which 
you  have  reason  to  think  will  weaken  your 
influence  with  any  of  these  minds.  Christian 
love  requires  you  to  drop  it  at  once.  Are  you 
not  willing  to  go  dressed  very  plainly  if  it  will 
help  yon  to  save  souls?  That  it  will,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

I;ot  ns  "  be  clothed  with  humility,"  and 
wear  always  that  ornament,  "  which  in  the 
sight  of  God  is  of  great  price." 

Yours  aff'ectionatcly,  S.  J. 

Oh  !  the  dignity  and  vast  extent  of  thy  pro- 
fession as  a  Quaker;  even  as  one  called  out  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  age  in  which  thou  lives  ; 
not  in  speech  and  garb  merely,  but  in  the  re- 
nunciation ofevery  superfluous  and  vain  honor, 
profit  and  plea^'ure;  as  a  Christian,  distin- 


guished at  first  sight  from  his  neighbors,  a 
of  whom  an  uniformity  of  conduct  in  all : 
spects  is  expected,  even  on  pain  of  the  ji 
censure  of  hypocrisy. — Dr.  Rutty. 

 •-•   ^ 


Reports  of  the  Weather. — An  improveme 
in  the  transmission  of  the  weather  reports 
the  Signal  Service  Bureau,  at  Washingtc 
has  recently  been  made,  which,  it  is  expect* 
will  materially  facilitate  their  rapid  distrit 
tion  over  the  country,  and  enable  the  chai 
of  the  weather  which  are  now  furnished  frc 
the  central  office  at  Washington  only,  to 
printed  simultaneously  and  supplied  frc 
many  different  and  distant  places.  This  ii 
provement  has  been  accomplished  by  the  i 
cent  invention  of  a  "Fac-simi!e  Telegrapl 
instrument,  by  which  the  entire  map  of  t 
United  States,  such  as  is  used  in  connecti 
with  these  reports  with  its  lines  and  figur 
can  be  reproduced  in  a  very  brief  time,  whei 
a  suitable  receiving  apparatus  is  used  to  cc 
nect  with  it.  This  instrument  has  late 
been  in  operation  between  the  Governme 
Building  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  groun 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  Office  in  Washingtc 
a  distance  of  about  one  iiundred  and  fit 
miles. 

The  time  required  to  telegraph  the  m 
from  Washington  to  any  of  our  large  citi 
and  to  prepare  it  for  publication,  it  is  etat 
need  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  an  hoi 
A  little  study  of  these  maps  will  enable  p( 
sons  of  intelligence,  to  arrive  at  an  undt 
standing  of  the  probable  condition  of  t 
weather  for  hours,  and  it  may  be  some  daj 
in  advance.    A  late  paper  states: 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  of  every  o 
hundred  storms  that  originate  in  the  Eocl 
Mountain  region — that  is,  the  heavy  storn 
fully  eighty-five  per  cent,  come  eastwai 
Hence  when  a  farmer  looks  at  the  weath 
map  in  the  morning  and  sees  that  an 
tremely  low  barometer  prevails  in  the  we 
and  notices  how  the  lines  representing  t 
height  of  the  barometer  run,  he  will  km 
that  threatening  weather  may  be  expect 
for  several  days.  If  there  is  a  low  barome) 
at  the  Gulf,  or  a  cyclone,  the  probability 
that  a  severe  storm  will  rapidly  advan 
along  the  coast,  and  therefore  cautiona 
signals  are  ordered.  The  value  of  these  ma 
to  shippers,  insurance  companies,  railroat 
&c.,  cannot  be  estimated.  When  the  systf 
is  fully  arranged,  the  midnight  weather  ma 
may  be  ready  for  publication  in  the  morni 
papers,  while  the  morning  reports  will  be 
time  for  the  evening  papers. — Late  Paper. 
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For  "The  Friend 

In  speaking  of  the  ordained  ministry,  ^ 
are  easily  influenced  by  our  respect  or  este( 
for  individuals  among  them,  and  the  positi 
they  occupy  in  the  religious  world,  to  ovi 
look  the  system  by  which  they  are  cons 
tuted  and  upheld  as  a  class,  and  which  th 
pertinaciousl}^  uphold;  without reflectingth 
if  our  principles  relative  to  the  qualificatio 
call  and  gift  for  the  work  are  in  accordan 
with  the  pi'ecepts  and  teaching  of  the  N( 
Testament,  that  system  is  in  opposition  thei 
to  and  the  two  cannot  harmonize. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  its  pn 
tical  effects  are  thatof  an  universal  priestho 
among  true  believers;  they  are  made  kin 
and  priests  unto  God,  to  offer  spiritual  sac 
fices  after  receiving  spiritual  gifts.  The  id  [j 
of  a  '-'special  order"  of  ministers  is  nowht 
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be  found  in  the  New  Testament  any  more 
an  there  is  a  special  order  of  apostles,  of 
I'ophets,  of  evangelists,  of  pastors  or  teach- 
fs,  or  any  other  members  who  have  received 
pritual  gifts.    Christ  selects  and  commis- 
ms  his  own  ministers.    He  inspires  them 
preach  when  and  where  He  sees  fit,  depend- 
g  altogether  on  Him  for  their  reward.  The 
rpetuating  in  the  visible  church  of  the  Juda- 
n  of  priests  as  a  special  class  or  sacerdotal 
der,  as  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  and  of 
altar,  is  an  evil  that  has  grievously  re- 
-ded  the  life  of  religion  and  the  unity  of 
e  church. 


The  Working  Classes  in  Vienna. — The  ex- 
it to  which  certain  industries  are  carried 
here  appears  marvellous  to  the  visitor, 
e  weavers,  for  instance,  in  both  wool  and 
t,  number  over  forty-five  thousand  work- 
n;  not,  as  we  should  naturally  suppose, 
tributed  in  large  factories,  employing  thou- 
ids  of  under-paid  and  half-starved  slaves, 
t  for  the  most  part  independent  laborers, 
.0  do  the  woi'k  by  the  piece  at  their  own 
mes,  assisted  generally  by  their  families, 

0  are  all  brought  up  to  the  trade  from  child- 
)d ;  and  wherever  we  see  any  larger  estab- 
iments,  employing  hired  laborers  to  work 
)roved  and  expensive  machinery,  we  may 
sure  that  their  wives  and  children  are  also 
ly  at  home  on  their  own  looms.  The 
rkers  number  over  fifty  thousand,  and  do 
ir  work  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
ivers,  though  in  many  instances  the  man 
8  the  rougher  portions  of  the  work  in  the 
p  or  factory,  and  then  takes  the  article 
ae  to  be  finished  off  and  polished  by 
nen  and  children.  The  leather  workers 
estimated  at  over  fifty  thousand  also,  and 

'  majority  of  them  do  their  work  on  the 
ome"  system  like  the  other  trades  men- 
'led.    The  people  engaged  in  the  same  in- 

Itry  have  congregated  in  certain  quarters 
:he  city,  generally  in  the  modern  or  sub- 
Ian  portions.  The  weavers  occupy  almost 
►lusively  the  suburb  of  "Mariahilf,"  the 

1  al-workers  predominate  in  certain  dis- 
rt-  of  the  "Leopoldstadt"  and  the  "Neu- 
t This  arrangement  creates  great  unifor- 
l-y  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
I  )le  sections  of  the  Austrian  capital,  and 
W'ents  the  habits  of  one  class  from  inter- 

»g  with  the  daily  routine  of  the  other.  In 
evenin<J8  and  on  holidays  the  working- 
I's  family  is  seldom  found  at  home.  Cafes 
other  places  in  which  refreshments  are 
ished  at  cheap  rates,  are  the  daily  resort 
aany  thousands  of  this  class  when  the 
8  task  has  been  done,  and  they  actually 
le  no  more  expense  than  would  the  cook 
at  home,  the  burning  of  light  and  fuel. 
For  such  of  the  men  and  boys  who 
I  to  improve  their  minds,  there  are  plenty 
)portunities  in  the  shape  of  free  evening 
ols,  technic  and  scientific,  drawing  classes 
lectures  on  popular  subjects,  where  an 
Ilent  education  can  be  obtained  by  indus- 
18  students.  The  rapid  improvement  of 
and  trade  in  Vienna  goes  to  prove  that 
e  opportunities  are  not  neglected. — San 
leisco  Chronicle. 


Ts  Father  on  Beck." — A  number  of  years 

Captain  D  commanded  a  vessel  sail- 

rom  Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  on  one 
■ge  he  had  all  his  family  with  him  on 
i  the  ship.     One  night,  when  all  were 


quietly  asleep,  there  arose  a  sudden  squall  of 
wind,  which  came  sweeping  over  the  waters 
until  it  struck  the  vessel,  and  instantly  threw 
her  on  her  side,  tumbling  and  crashing  every- 
thing that  was  movable,  and  awaking  the 
passengers  to  a  consciousness  that  they  were 
in  imminent  peril.  Every  one  on  board  was 
alarmed  and  uneasy,  and  some  sprang  from 
their  berths  and  began  to  dress,  that  they 

might  be  ready  for  the  worst.  Captain  D  

had  a  little  girl  on  board,  just  eight  years  old, 
who,  of  course,  awoke  with  the  rest.  "  What 
is  the  matter?"  said  the  frightened  child. 
They  told  her  a  squall  had  struck  the  ship. 
"  Is  father  on  deck  ?"  said  she.  "  Yes,  father's 
on  deck."  The  little  thing  dropped  herself 
on  her  pillow  again  without  a  fear,  and  in  a 
few  moments  was  sleeping  sweetly,  in  spite 
of  wind  or  waves. 


Return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine. — A  writer  in 
the  Jewish  Herald  says  :  "  The  last  four  or 
five  years  have  witnessed  a  return  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine  from  all  parts,  but  more 
especially  from  Russia,  which  has  been  alto- 
gether unprecedented.  The  Hebrew  popula- 
tion of  Jerusalem  is  now,  probably,  double 
what  it  was  some  ten  years  ago.  Accurate 
statistics  on  this  subject  it  is  impossible  to 
find,  as  the  Eastern  Jews  dread  a  census  from 
superstitious  reasons,  and  also  from  the  fear 
of  having  to  pay  more,  by  way  of  poll-tax,  to 
the  Turks,  if  their  true  numbers  were  known. 
For  these  reasons,  and  especially  the  latter, 
their  oflSeial  returns  on  the  subject  are  not  to 
be  trusted.  In  1872  and  1873,  such  numbers 
returned  to  Saphed  alone,  (one  of  the  four 
holy  cities  of  the  Jews  in  the  mountains  of 
Galilee,)  that  there  were  no  houses  to  receive 
them,  and  building  was  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  carried  on  all  night  as  well  as 
all  day — this,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  Bast, 
where  '  the  night '  is  emphatically  the  time 
'in  which  no  man  can  work!'  Great  acces- 
sions slill  continue  daily  ;  and  whereas,  ten 
years  ago,  the  Jews  were  confined  to  their 
own  quarter  in  Jerusalem — the  poorest  and 
worst — thej^  now  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  are  always  ready  to  rent  every  house 
that  is  to  be  let." 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

5th  mo.  12lh.  In  the  course  of  my  short 
pilgrimage,  being  now  in  my  fiftieth  year,  I 
have  encountered  some  difficulties,  and  passed 
through  seasons  of  deep  discouragement  on 
various  accounts.  On  commencing  business 
for  myself,  I  fully  believed  that  my  life  and 
my  talents  should  be  devoted  to  the  service 
of  m.y  Heavenly  Father.  Though  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  suitable  provision  for  myself 
and  for  those  who  might  be  dependent  on  me, 
yet  in  my  view  this  was  secondary  to  the 
main  object  of  serving  Him  ;  and  through  the 
aid  of  his  blessed  Spirit,  taking  part  in  the 
interests  and  concerns  of  his  church  and  peo- 
ple. Yery  early  I  had  the  promise,  that  if  I 
devoted  myself  to  his  service,  I  should  never 
want  food  or  raiment.  But  though  I  fully 
believed  the  certainty  of  the  promise,  and 
have  never  since  been  permitted  to  doubt  its 
fulfilment;  yet  when  things  in  the  outward 
have  worn  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  my  business 
was  very  small,  and  an  increasing  family 
looking  to  me  for  their  daily  supplies,  my 
faith  at  times  has  been  closely  proved. 
This  has  had  a  very  humbling  effect,  and 
while  I  have  been  weaned  from  the  desire 


'  after  outwai-d  things,  both  riches  and  tem- 
poral enjoyments,  it  has  tended  to  bring  me 
many  times,  in  a  prostrated  state  of  mind  to 
his  footstool,  and  to  lay  all  before  Him,  and 
ask  for  the  continuance  of  his  countenance 
and  mercy  towards  me,  a  poor  unworthy 
creature  before  Him.  Herein  I  have  experi- 
enced the  renewed  extendingsof  his  unmerited 
regard  ;  the  load  under  which  my  mind  had 
been  laboring,  was  for  the  present  removed, 
and  ability  was  received  to  feel  with  and  for 
the  afflicted  ;  and  to  hold  forth  to  them  the 
language  of  consolation'  in  their  secret  and 
bitter  conflicts.  Under  the  discipline  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  I  have  been  convinced,  that 
much  too  great  part  of  the  time,  and  of  the 
energies  of  body  and  mind,  are  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  worldly  things.  A  great  part 
of  mankind  miss  of  the  true  enjoyment  of  the 
provisions  of  a  benificent  providence,  even 
after  they  gain  them,  for  want  of  living  to 
Him,  and  not  to  themselves.  They  are  kept, 
either  in  a  hurried  frame  of  mind,  confused  or 
in  doubt  what  to  lay  hold  of  to  obtain  happi- 
ness, or  they  settle  down  in  the  love  of  mo- 
ney, hoarding  it,  and  husbanding  it  under  a 
sordid  attachment  to  it.  They  are  in  bonds, 
unable  to  enjoy  or  to  see  in  what  true  enjoy- 
ment consists.  The  work  of  religion  is  either 
overlooked,  rarely  attended  to,  or  postponed 
to  a  future  day,  when  they  think  it  will  suit 
their  inclination  and  convenience.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  in  our  power,  as  we  live  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  to  find  time 
for  all  our  duties,  social  and  religious.  Even 
the  poor,  with  common  industry,  as  their  de- 
sires and  expenses  are  circumscribed  by  the 
Divine  will,  may,  through  his  blessing,  pro- 
cure sufficient  food  and  raiment  ;  and  when 
it  is  proper  to  leave  their  outward  business  in 
order  to  perform  their  religious  duties,  they 
may  confide  in  his  superintending  providence 
over  their  affairs  and  their  families,  so  that 
they  shall  not  suffer  from  their  faithfulness. 
How  simple  and  how  few  are  the  wants  of 
such  !  They  do  not  envy  the  rich,  nor  covet 
their  possessions.  "  Their  delight  is  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  therein  they  meditate 
day  and  night."  They  eat  their  bread  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.  Their  labors 
and  their  rest  are  sweet,  and  as  they  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteousness 
thereof,  all  those  things  necessary  to  their 
accommodation,  will  be  added.  Here  the  de- 
voted follower  of  Christ,  experiences  the  right 
use  of  his  time,  and  talents,  and  the  true  en- 
joyment of  the  various  blessings  which  his 
Heavenly  Father  provides  and  bestows  upon 
him.  As  time,  and  the  energies  of  mind  and 
body  are  wasting  away,  he  is  growing  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which 
pertain  to  life  and  salvation.  He  is  laying 
up  treasure  in  heaven  where  his  heart  centres, 
and  he  becomes  more  and  more  established 
upon  that  Rock  against  which  death,  hell  and 
the  grave  cannot  prevail. —  William  Evans" 
Journal. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  11,  1876. 


The  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  published  in  our  last  week's 
number,  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  partial 
exhibit  of  the  concerns  of  that  body,  but  ia 
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calculated  to  renew  sympathy  in  the  hearts 
of  its  readers  with  that  portion  of  our  brethren 
in  the  household  of  faith,  and  to  administer 
encouragement  to  the  members  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  which  has  had  the  jus- 
tice and  firmness  to  declare  its  unity  and 
brotherhood  with  a  company  of  believers 
that,  on  purely  party  ground,  has  been  mis- 
judged and  I'ejected  by  other  bodies  claiming 
to  be  Yearly  Meetings. 

Time  and  experience  often  exert  a  power- 
ful influence,  not  only  in  determining  the  dis- 
positions and  character  of  men  individually, 
but  in  developing  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  associated  together,  the  motives 
prompting  them  to  action,  and  the  object  or 
objects  they  are  sincerely  aiming  to  attain. 
If  actuated  by  genuine  love  of  the  religion 
they  profess,  though  the  bread  of  adversity 
may  be  allotted  them,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
converted  into  the  food  convenient  for  them, 
and  their  trials  prove  a  school  of  profitable 
instruction  ;  softening  the  too  ardent  and 
restive  spirit,  and  through  the  revelations  of 
Divine  Light,  presenting  a  clearer  view  of 
whatever  may  obstruct  growth  in  the  un- 
changeable Truth,  and  the  paramount  im- 
portance over  all  strifes  and  injuries,  of  being 
found  patiently  occupying  their  ranks  in  right- 
eousness. 

The  manner  in  which  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting 
has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  refrain- 
ing from  querulous  complaint  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  treated,  and  evincing  a 
deep  concern  to  be  found  striving  to  maintain 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  which  Friends 
have  ever  been  called  to  uphold  before  the 
world,  and  its  continued  exercise  to  encourage 
and  confirm  its  members  in  walking  in  the 
narrow  way  of  the  cross,  consistently  with 
our  holy  profession,  speaks  louder  than  words, 
however  strong,  and  uttered  in  accordance 
with  conventional  usage,  that  it  has  not  al- 
lowed its  peculiar  position  to  divert  it  from 
the  legitimate  object  of  religious  association, 
and  give  incontrovertible  evidence  —  were 
other  evidence  lacking — that  it  is  a  true 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  continuing  on  the 
foundation  on  which  it  was  originally  estab- 
lished. 

It  is  cause  for  rejoicing  that  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  has  declared  and  maintained 
its  unity  with  this  branch  of  the  Society,  in- 
terchanging certificates,  not  only  of  ministers 
making  religious  visits,  but  of  members  re- 
moving to  or  from  the  subordinate  meetings; 
and  we  earnestly  desire  a  continued  strength- 
ening of  that  Christian  fellowship  which 
epritigs  from  walking  by  the  same  rule  and 
minding  the  same  thing,  preserving  from  tlie 
many  grievous  lapses  from  the  purity  of  our 
Belf-denying  religion  that  are  producing  such 
sorrowful  fruit  in  other  parts  of  the  profess- 
ing church. 

Unity  of  the  Spirit  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
true  church.  It  can  be  produced  and  preserved 
only  by  the  members  giving  evidence  in  their 
lives  and  conversation  of  being  under  the 
government  of  the  one  glorified  Head,  by 
wearing  his  yoke  and  consistently  maintain- 
ing a  harmonious  travail  for  the  support  of 
his  cause  and  the  spread  of  his  kingdom. 
Where  tiiis  genuine  unity  subsists,  tiiore  will 
needs  be  that  Christian  love  one  for  another, 
that  encircles  its  possessors  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  and  they  will  rejoice  or  suffer  together, 
however  external  circumstances  may  prevent 
the  full  or  free  expression  of  their  gospel  fel- 


lowship, or  however  the  misguided  course  of 
others  may  wound  and  distress  them. 

Friends  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  must  no 
doubt  participate,  in  their  measure,  in  the 
trials  produced  by  the  inroads  of  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  find  cause  for  mourning  over 
weaknesses  and  deficiencies  manifested  among 
them  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  some 
who  attended  their  late  annual  assembly,  that 
a  lively  concern  was  felt  among  many  of  the 
young  as  well  as  the  older  members,  to  gird 
up  the  loins  of  the  mind,  be  sober  and  seek 
for  right  qualification  to  be  employed  in  re- 
pairing the  breaches  and  building  up  the 
waste  places.  May  the  great  Master  Builder 
bless  the  work  and  cause  it  to  prosper  in  their 
hands. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — At  length  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  early 
termination  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  in  European 
Turkey.  The  Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
under  instructions  from  his  government,  insisted  that 
the  Porte  should  grant  a  two  month's  armistice  begin- 
ning on  the  first  inst.  The  Russian  demand  was  ac- 
ceded to  and  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  took 
place.  Both  armies  will  retain  the  positions  they  now 
hold.  The  London  Post  says:  "Turkey  having  ac- 
cepted the  armistice,  we  understand  Russia  has  taken 
immediate  steps  to  press  forward  negotiations  for  the 
arrangement  of  all  pending  questions  on  the  basis  of 
the  English  proposals."  The  Post  also  states  that  offi- 
cial investigation  shows  that  only  3100  persons  were 
killed  by  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria.  Previous  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  the  Servians  had  sustained  great 
losses  in  several  battles  with  the  Turks,  and  were  in 
fact  unable  to  resist  their  enemies  any  longer.  Russian 
officers  express  the  belief  that  thousands  of  Russians 
have  fallen  in  the  valley  of  the  Morava  alone.  They 
openly  accuse  the  Servians  of  bayoneting  Russians  who 
attempted,  revolver  in  hand,  to  urge  them  to  attack  the 
Turks. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Porte,  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  Russia,  has  consented  to  relinquish  the  positions  cap- 
tured by  the  Turks  since  the  night  of  10th  mo.  31st. 

The  great  maritime  canal  connecting  Amsterdam 
with  the  German  ocean,  has  been  opened  with  impos- 
ing ceremonies.  Amsterdam  was  covered  with  flags, 
and  at  night  there  was  a  general  illumination.  The 
canal  is  16  miles  long,  and  will  have  at  the  sea  end  a 
harbor  covering  250  acres. 

The  Spanish  government  continues  its  efforts  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  in  Cuba.  On  the  first  inst.  a 
battalion  of  troops  1000  strong  arrived  at  Havana  from 
Spain.  The  state  of  feeling  in  the  Bisque  provinces  of 
Spain  is  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  said  that  a  growing 
disaffection  is  displayed  in  the  attitude  of  the  Biscayan 
deputies  and  towns. 

Dr.  Slade  an  American  spiritualist  and  medium,  has 
been  prosecuted  in  London  under  the  vagrant  act,  and 
sentenced  by  the  Bow-street  Police  Court  to  three 
month's  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  House  of 
Correction. 

The  cash  reserves  of  the  European  banks  are  extra- 
ordinarily high  at  the  present  time.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land holds  $170,000,000  in  coin,  the  Bank  of  France 
#421,000,000,  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Gerinanv  $125,000, 
000,  the  Austrian  National  Bink  *68,060,000,  the 
Netherlands  Bank  $65,000,000,  and  the  National  Bank 
of  Belgium  $26,000,000. 

The  speech  of  the  Emperor  at  the  opening  of  the 
German  Imperial  Parliament  at  Berlin,  was  panfic  in 
its  tone,  and  encouraged  the  hope  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  would  not  be  easily  disturbed.  The  Emperor's 
speech  foreshadowed  the  adoption  of  a  more  thoroughly 
|)roteclive  tariff  on  foreign  goods.  The  French  and 
English  papers  find  fanlt  with  some  of  the  Emperor's 
statements,  and  the  French  papers  even  coDstrue  them 
as  a  direct  menace  to  France. 

The  eminent  Roman  cardinal  Anfonelli,  died  on  the 
6th  inst.  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  long 
period  of  ill  health.  Autonelli  was  considered  an  able 
statesman,  and  had  long  been  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  Pope. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  addressing  a  meeting 
of  250  Sitanish  Deputies,  declared  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  retain  Cuba  at  any  cost. 

Unftei)  States. — There  were  310  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week,  of  these  liS6  were  adults  and 
124  minors. 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  Tenth  month  by 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  record  was  50.33  deg.  ' 
highest  point  attained  during  the  month  was  71  de 
and  the  lowest  was  31  deg.  Amount  of  rain  1.21  inch 
The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Ter 
month  for  the  past  87  years  is  stated  to  have  been  54. 
deg.,  the  highest  mean  during  that  entire  period  havi 
been  64  deg.,  and  the  lowest  46  deg.  The  rainfall 
the  first  ten  months  of  1876  has  been  37.07  inch 
against  32.31  inches  in  1875. 

The  Public  Debt  statement  of  the  United  States 
the  Tenth  month,  shows  a  reduction  of  the  natioi 
debt  during  the  month  of  $3,388,139. 

The  number  of  permits  issued  by  the  Building  ] 
spectors  of  Philadelphia  during  the  Tenth  month  nu 
bered  630,  of  which  575  were  for  new  houses,  and  1 
additions  and  alterations. 

The  twenty-five  ton  cable  intended  to  support 
proposed  foot  bridge  of  the  East  river  bridge,  has  be 
safely  brought  across  the  East  river  by  means  of 
"carrier"  and  "traveller"  cables,  and  conveyed  to 
New  York  tower. 

During  the  six  days  ending  the  4th  inst.,  the  Int 
national  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  was  visited 
552,872  persons  who  paid  for  admission  ;  the  larg 
number  was  115,300  on  the  2d  inst.,  the  smallest  80,( 
on  the  30th  ult. 

A  dispatch  from  Gen.  Miles,  written  at  the  Yell 
Stone  river  10th  mo.  27th,  announces  the  surrender 
a  considerable  number  of  the  hostile  bands  heretofo 
acting  with  Sitting  Bull.  They  have'  engiged  to  go 
once  to  the  Cheyenne  agency,  and  there  submit  to 
requirements  of  the  government.  These  tribes  surre 
dered  five  of  their  principal  chiefs  as  hostages,  and 
a  guarantee  of  their  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
surrender. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatic 
on  the  6th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  10 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  registered  and  coupon,  117^  a  117 
U.  S.  5  per  cents,  113.  Superfine  flour,  S4.50  a  $4.J 
State  extra,  $5.20  a  $5.45;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $10, 
Amber  Michigan  wheat,  $1.37;  red  winter,  $1.21 
$1.28  ;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.23  a  $1.25 ;  No.  3 
$1.12.  Western  mixed  corn,  58J  cts.  White  westi 
oats,  47  a  49  cts. ;  mixed  State,  46  a  48J  cts.  Philat 
phia. — Uplands  and  New  Orleans  middling  cotton, 
a  12  cts.  Flour,  S4  a  f  8.50.  Red  wheat,  $1.25  ;  ami 
$1.32  a  $1.35;  white,  $1.35  a  $1.40.  Pennsylva 
rye,  72  cts. ;  Southern,  68  a  70  cts.  Yellow  corn,  5 
58  cts.  Old  white  oats,  48  a  50  cts.,  inferior,  31  a 
cts.  Sales  of  4600  beef  cattle  at  5|  a  6J  cts.  per 
gross  for  extra ;  4^  a  5J  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  3  a 
cts.  for  common.  About  12,000  sheep  sold  at  4J  a 
cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  4500  hogs  at  $7.75  a  $8.25 
100  lb.  net.  Chicago.— liio.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.08; 
3  do.,  98  cts.  No.  2  corn,  44*  cts.  Oats,  30i  cts.  B 
58  cts.  Barley,  77  cts.  Lard,  $9.70  per  100  lbs. 
io«i.s.— Superfine  flour,  $3  25  a  $3.75  ;  extra,  $4  a 
No.  2  red  fall  wheat,  $1.19;  No.  3  do.,  $1.09.  La 
$9.60  per  100  lbs. 


WANTED 

A  teacher  for  a  family  school.  Address  Jesse 
Gakrett,  Willistown  Inn  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


A  young  woman  Friend  desires  a  situation  as  teac 
in  a  small  family  .school.  For  information  add 
S.  A.  H.,  302  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUiVt  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frank  ford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelpk 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wob 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  maj 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boiffi 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  corner  of  SI 
and  Noble  streets,  Philadelphia,  Tenth  month  K 
1876,  Joseph  B.  Wray,  of  the  city  of  New  York 
Hannah  B.  Kite,  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  Fifth  month,  1876,  at  the  r 
dence  of  her  brother  James  Lee,  at  Exeter,  Berks 
Pa.,  Sarah  E.  Lee,  aged  86  years,  a  member  and  el 
of  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  an  exarapl 
meekness  and  humility,  a  diligent  attender  of  meeti 
and  a  firm  believer  in  the  ancient  principles  of  Friei 
Her  end  was  calm  and  peaceful. 
^^^.^.^-^^^ 
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The  Life  of  John  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

(Continued  from  page  98.) 

Edward  the  Sixth  died  in  the  7th  month  of 
553,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Mary, 
vho  was  a  zealous  Eoman  Catholic.  She 
lastened  to  reverse  the  course  of  her  brother 
a  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  not  content  with 
splacing  those  who  favored  the  lieformation 
rom  their  positions  in  the  Church,  proceeded 
,0  condemn  many  of  them  as  heretics,  and 
iaused  them  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  The 
>lood  of  martyrs  is  said  to  be  the  seed  of 
he  church,  and  we  believe  it  was  so  in  Bng- 
and  at  that  time.  The  constancy,  the  faith- 
alness  unto  death  of  those  noble  witnesses 
or  the  truth  produced  a  deep-seated  effect 
hich  time  has  not  obliterated.  The  fires  of 
5mithfield  remain  in  the  memories  of  men  as 
continuing  protest  against  Popery. 
John  Hooper  was  one  of  the  boldest  cham- 
>ion3  of  the  Eeformation  in  England,  and 
hen  the  change  of  government  took  place, 
lis  friends  warned  him  that  danger  was  im- 
Dending.  He  calmly  replied  ;  "  Once  I  did 
\ee  and  took  me  to  my  feet.  But,  now,  be- 
cause I  am  called  to  this  place  and  vocation, 
i[  am  thoroughly  persuaded  to  tarry,  and  to 
ive  and  die  with  ray  sheep."  On  the  Ist  of 
ihe  Ninth  month,  1553,  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
.There  he  continued  more  than  seventeen 
Tionths,  until  the  time  came  for  his  execution. 
/During  his  imprisonment  many  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the  Pope 
:o  be  the  head  of  the  church.  To  this  he  re- 
)lied  :  "  That  forasmuch  as  the  Pope  taught 
lioctrines  altogether  contrary  to  those  of 
Christ,  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  accounted  as 
*i  member  of  His  church  ;  much  less  to  be  head 
.hereof."  To  this  position  he  steadily  ad- 
jiered,  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments, 
promises  and  threats  which  were  brought  to 
jear  upon  him.  John  Fox  relates  the  follow 
ng  incident,  which  occurred  after  his  third 
^  sxamination  before  the  commissioners.  As 
'  le  was  passing  out  of  the  building  where  the 
examination  had  been  held,  in  charge  of  one 
)f  the  sheriffs,  he  was  a  little  in  advance  of 
obn  Eogers,  who  like  myself  was  about  to 
ay  down  his  life  for  the  testimony  of  a  good 
j:onscience.  "  Dr.  Hooper  looked  back,  and 
tayed  a  little  till  Mr.  Rogers  drew  near,  unto 
vhom  he  said,  Come,  brother  Rogers,  must 
ve  two  take  this  matter  first  in  hand,  and 
)egin  to  fry  these  faggots?    Yes,  sir,  said 


Mr.  Rogers,  by  God's  grace.  Doubt  not,  said 
Dr.  Hooper,  but  God  will  give  strength.  So 
going  forwards,  there  was  such  a  press  of 
people  in  the  streets,  who  rejoiced  at  their 
constancy,  that  they  had  much  ado  to  pass 
By  the  way,  the  sheriff  said  to  the  bishop,  I 
wonder  you  was  so  hasty  and  quick  with  my 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  did  use  no  more  patience: 
he  answered,  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  was  nothing  at 
all  impatient,  although  I  was  earnest  in  my 
Master's  cause  ;  and  it  standeth  me  so  in  hand, 
for  it  goeth  upon  life  and  death,  not  the  life 
and  death  of  this  world  only,  but  also  of  the 
world  to  come."  This  last  expression  shows 
us  the  secret  of  the  good  man's  constancy,  he 
"  had  respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward" 
which  he  was  well  convinced  awaited  him  in 
another  world. 

He  was  greatly  grieved  at  a  false  rumor 
which  was  put  in  circulation,  that  he  had  re- 
canted:  To  counteract  the  evil  that  might 
result  from  this  statement,  he  put  forth  a  let- 
ter of  denial,  about  one  week  before  his  death, 
in  which  he  says  :  "  You  that  may  send  to  the 
weak  brethren,  pray  them  that  they  trouble 
me  not  with  such  reports  of  recantations  as 
they  do.  For  1  have  hitherto  left  all  things 
of  the  world,  and  suffered  great  pains  and  im- 
prisonment, and  I  thank  God  I  am  as  ready 
to  suffer  death,  as  a  mortal  man  can  be.  It 
were  better  for  them  to  pray  for  us,  than  to 
credit  or  report  such  rumors  that  are  untrue. 
We  have  enemies  enough  of  such  as  know  not 
God  truly.  Bat  yet  the  false  report  of  weak 
brethren  is  a  double  cross.  *  *  *  j  have 
taught  the  truth  with  my  tongue,  and  with 
my  pen  heretofore,  and  hereafter  shortly  sh-all 
confirm  the  same,  by  God's  grace,  with  my 
blood." 

The  letters  which  have  been  preserved  of 
John  Hooper's,  manifest  such  a  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit,  as  is  refreshing  to  meet  with. 
There  is  no  harsh  denunciation  of  his  perse- 
cutors;  but  while  he  recognizes  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  doings,  he  is  filled  with  pity  for 
them.  Thus  in  an  acknowledment  to  those 
friends  in  the  city  of  London  who  had  relieved 
his  necessities  while  in  prison,  he  uses  this 
language :  "  Such  as  have  taken  all  worldly 
goods  and  lands  from  me,  and  spoiled  me  of 
all  that  I  had,  and  have  imprisoned  my  body, 
and  appointed  not  a  half-penny  to  feed  or  re- 
lieve me  withal ;  but  I  do  forgive  them  and 
pray  for  them  daily  in  my  poor  prayer  unto 
God,  and  from  my  heart  I  wish  their  salva- 
tion, and  quietly  and  patiently  bear  their  in- 
juries, wishing  no  further  extremity  to  be 
used  towards  us.  Yet  if  the  contrary  seem 
best  unto  our  Heavenly  Father,  I  have  made 
my  reckoning,  and  fully  resolved  myself  to 
suffer  the  uttermost  that  they  are  able  to  do 
against  me,  yea,  death  itself,  by  the  aid  of 
Christ  Jesus,  who  died  the  most  vile  death  of 
the  cross  for  us  wretches  and  miserable  sin- 
But  of  this  I  am  assured,  that  the 


ners. 


wicked  world,  with  all  their  force  and  power, 
shall  not  touch  one  of  the  hairs  qf  our  heads 


without  leave  and  license  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  whose  will  be  done  in  all  things." 
"  Dearly  beloved,  if  we  are  contented  to  obey 
God's  will,  and  for  His  commandments'  sake 
to  surrender  our  goods  and  lives  to  be  at  His 
pleasure,  it  maketh  no  matter  whether  we 
keep  goods  and  life  or  lose  them." 

On  the  4th  of  the  Second  month,  1555,  he 
was  formally  "degraded"  from  the  priestly 
order  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  handed 
over  to  the  secular  power  to  be  executed. 
The  ceremony  consisted  in  first  clothing  him 
with  all  the  vestures  and  ornaments  usually 
worn  by  a  Catholic  priest  in  the  performance 
of  his  services.  Being  thus  apparelled,  the 
bishop  who  presided  first  plucked  off^the  outer- 
most vesture,  and  so  in  order  down  to  the 
lowest  vesture ;  and  so  being  stript  and  de- 
posed, he  declared  him  to  be  deprived  of  all 
order,  benefit  and  privilege  belonging  to  the 
clergy.  That  same  evening,  his  keeper  in- 
formed Hooper  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  Glou- 
cester, where  he  had  labored  so  earnestly,  to 
suffer  death;  "whereat,"  says  Fox,  "he  re- 
joiced very  much,  lifting  up  his  eyes  and 
hands  unto  heaven,  and  praising  God  that  He 
saw  it  good  to  send  him  amongst  the  people, 
over  whom  he  was  pastor,  there  to  confirm 
with  his  death,  the  truth  which  he  had  before 
taught  them;  not  doubting  but  the  Lord 
would  give  him  strength  to  perform  the  same 
to  His  glory;  and  immediately  sent  to  his 
servant's  house  for  his  boots,  spurs  and  cloak, 
that  he  might  be  in  readiness  to  ride  when  he 
should  be  called. 

The  next  day  following,  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  before  day,  the  keeper  with 
others  came  to  him  and  searched  him,  and 
the  bed  wherein  he  lay,  to  see  if  he  had  writ- 
ten anything,  and  then  he  was  led  by  the 
sheriffs  of  London  and  their  ofiicers,  from 
Newgate  to  a  place  appointed,  not  far  from 
St.  Dunstan's  church  in  Fleet-street,  where 
six  of  the  Queen's  guard  were  appointed  to  re- 
ceive, and  carry  him  to  Gloucester.  Which 
guard  brought  him  to  the  Angel  [inn],  where 
he  brake  his  fast  with  them,  eating  his  meat 
at  that  time  more  liberal  than  he  had  used  to 
do  a  good  while  before.  About  break  of  day 
he  leaped  cheerfully  on  horseback  without 
help,  having  a  hood  upon  his  head,  under  his 
hat,  that  he  should  not  be  known,  and  so  he 
took  his  journey  joyfully  towards  Gloucester. 

On  the  Thursday  following,  he  came  to  a 
town  in  his  diocese  called  Cirencester,  fifteen 
miles  from  Gloucester,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  there  dined  at  a  woman's  house  who  had 
always  hated  the  truth,  and  spoken  all  the 
evil  she  could  of  bishop  Hooper.  This  woman, 
perceiving  the  cause  of  his  coming,  showed 
him  all  the  friendship  she  could,  and  lamented 
his  case  with  tears,  confessing  that  she  before 
had  often  reported,  that  if  he  were  put  to  the 
trial,  he  would  not  stand  to  his  doctrine. 

After  dinner,  he  rode  forwards,  and  came 
to  Gloucester  about  five  o'clock,  and  a  mile 
without  the  town  was  much  people  assem- 
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bled,  who  cried  and  lamented  his  stale ;  inso 
much  that  one  of  the  guard  rode  post  into  the 
town,  to  require  aid  of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs, 
fearing  lest  he  should  have  been  taken  from 
them.  The  officers  and  their  retinue  repaired 
to  the  gate  with  weapons,  and  commanded 
the  people  to  keep  their  houses,  &c.,  but  there 
was  no  man  that  once  gave  any  signification 
of  a  rescue  or  violence.  He  lodged  at  one  In- 
gran's  house  in  Gloucester,  and  that  night  (as 
he  had  done  all  the  way)  he  did  eat  his  meat 
quietly,  and  slept  his  first  sleep  soundly,  as  it 
was  reported  by  the  guard  and  others.  After 
his  first  sleep,  he  continued  in  prayer  until 
morning;  and  all  the  day,  except  a  little  time 
at  meals,  and  when  conversing  with  such  as 
the  guard  permitted  to  speak  to  him,  he  spent 
in  prayer." 

Among  these  was  Sir  Anthony  Kingston, 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  burst  into  tears 
when  he  saw  the  bishop,  and  expressed  his 
sorrow;  and  advised  him  to  consider  that  life 
is  sweet  and  death  is  bitter.  Therefore  see- 
ing life  may  be  had,  desire  to  live;  for  life 
hereafter  may  do  good.  To  this  Hooper 
replied,  "Indeed  it  is  true,  Mr.  Kingston,  I 
am  come  blither  to  end  this  life,  and  to  suffer 
death  here,  because  1  will  not  gainsay  the 
truth  that  I  have  heretofore  taught  amongst 
you  in  this  diocese,  and  elsewhere ;  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  friendly  counsel,  although 
it  be  not  so  friendly  as  I  could  have  wished 
it.  True  it  is,  that  death  is  bitter,  and  life  is 
sweet;  but,  alas!  consider  that  the  death  to 
come  is  more  bitter,  and  the  life  to  come  is 
more  sweet.  Therefore  for  the  desire  and 
love  I  have  to  the  one,  and  terror  and  fear  of 
the  other,  I  do  not  so  much  regard  this  death, 
nor  esteem  this  life;  but  have  settled  myself, 
through  the  strength  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
patiently  to  pass  through  the  torments  and 
extremities  of  the  fire  now  prepared  for  me, 
rather  than  to  deny  the  truth  of  His  word  ; 
desiring  you  and  others,  in  the  meantime,  to 
commend  me  to  God's  mercy  in  your  prayers." 
They  parted  with  tears  on  both  sides,  and  at 
his  departure,  Hooper  told  his  friend  that  all 
the  troubles  he  had  sustained  in  prison,  had 
not  caused  him  to  utter  so  much  sorrow. 

"The  same  day  in  the  afternoon,  a  blind 
boy,  after  long  intercession  made  to  the  guard, 
obtained  leave  to  be  brought  into  Dr.  Hooper's 
presence.  The  same  boy  not  long  before  had 
suffered  imprisonment  at  Gloucester  for  con- 
fessing of  the  truth.  Dr.  Hooper,  after  he  had 
examined  hira  of  his  faith,  and  the  cause  of 
his  imprisonment,  beheld  hira  steadfastly,  and 
(the  water  appearing  in  his  eyes)  said  unto 
him,  'Ah!  poor  boy,  God  hath  taken  from 
thee  thy  outward  sight,  for  what  reason  He 
best  knoweth  ;  but  He  hath  given  thee  another 
sight  much  more  precious,  for  He  hath  en- 
dued thy  soul  with  the  eye  of  knowledge  and 
faith.  God  give  thee  grace  continually  to 
pray  unto  Him,  that  thou  lose  not  that  sight, 
for  then  would'st  thou  be  blind  both  in  body 
and  soul.'  " 

(To  be  concloded.) 


the  functions  of  organic  life,  while  the  latter 
acts  more  directly  on  the  brain  and  nerves  of 
animal  life.  Hence  the  first,  when  taken  in 
poisonous  doses,  destroys  life  by  cardiac  pa- 
ralysis or  syncope,  and  the  latter  either  by 
cerebral  insensibility  or  apnoea. 

"  The  primary  influence  of  tobacco  is  lim- 
ited to  the  nerve  structures,  influencing  secre- 
tion, assimilation,  nutrition,  and  disintegration 
only  by  indirection  ;  while  alcohol  extends 
its  direct  action  to  the  properties  of  all  other 
structures  as  well  as  those  of  the  brain,  and 
modifies  tissue  changes  as  directly  as  it  does 
cerebral  sensibility. 

"We  find  nothing  in  our  reading  or  clinical 
observations  which  sustains  the  idea  that  these 
agents  are  antagonistic,  or  that  the  effects  of 
one  antagonize  those  of  the  other.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  long  been  satisfied  that  the 
thirst,  coupled  with  the  sense  of  uneasiness 
in  the  chest  and  cardiac  region,  accompany 
ing  the  use  of  tobacco,  constituted  one  of  the 
most  active  incentives  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks. 

"And  yet,  so  far  is  the  one  from  antago 
nizing  the  effect  of  the  other  that  the  use  of 
both  undermines  the  health  of  the  individual 
more  rapidly  and  certainly  than  the  same 
amount  of  eiiher  would  alone." — Late  Paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 


Richard  Shackleton. 


Tobacco  and  Thirst  for  Strong  Drink. — Dr. 
N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  concludes  an  able 
ariicle  upon  the  "Influence  of  Tobacco  on  the 
Human  System,"  as  follows: — 

"  In  comparing  the  effects  of  tobacco  with 
those  of  alcohol,  we  find  both  exerting  a  sed- 
ative influence  over  nerve  sensibility,  but  the 
first  spends  its  force  mainly  upon  the  vaso- 
motor and  ganglionic  nerves  connected  with 


Although  a  true  father  in  Israel,  and  one 
who  was  eminently  gifted  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  with  spiritual  discernment,  and 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  who  was 
a  wise  counsellor,  and  one  whose  friendship 
was  greatly  prized,  there  seems  to  have  been 
left  on  record  but  a  very  brief  account  of  the 
ife  of  Richard  Shackleton.  But  his  letters 
which  have  been  offered  for  perusal,  loudly 
proclaim  to  the  attentive  reader  the  bent  of 
the  writer's  mind,  and  they  cannot  fail  to 
bring  before  us  the  fact,  that  he  was  as  a 
"  bright  and  shining  light"  in  the  world ; 
shedding  forth  among  his  fellow  probationers, 
these  bright  rays  which  spread  far  and  wide, 
proving  to  the  beholder  that  his  candle  was 
not  hid  under  a  bushel ;  so  that  others  seeing 
his  good  works,  might  be  led  to  glorify  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

A  short  sketch  of  his  life,  as  penned  by  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Mary  Leadbeater,  is 
offered  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  be- 
lieving it  might  be  new  to  some,  as  well  as 
prove  instructive  to  all. 

"  Eichard  Shackleton  was  born  in  Ballitore, 
Ireland,  on  the  9th  of  Tenth  month,  1726. 
His  grandfather,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  married,  in  the 
year  1683,  Sarah  Briggs. 

"  When  Eichard  Shackleton  was  but  five 
years  old,  his  heart  experienced  the  touches 
of  Divine  love;  and  he  sometimes  withdi'ew 
to  a  retired  spot,  where  he  poured  out  his  soul 
in  prayer,  and  was  permitted  to  approach 
Him  who  said,  'Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me.'  Often  did  he  look  back  upon  this 
time,  and  the  scene  of  these  early  aspirations 
which  seemed  hallowed  in  his  view.  It  was 
a  precious  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  led 
to  enter  into  covenant  with  his  Maker,  when 
ho  walked  out  alone  with  his  Bible,  and  poured 
out  his  prayers  and  his  tears,  being  favored 
with  that  heavenly  feeling  which  surpasses 
ever}'  other  enjoyment ;  and  this  tenderness 
continued,  \»ith  very  little  interruption,  to 
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operate  on  his  mind  till  the  sixteenth  year( 
his  age. 

"On  his  arrival  at  this  critical  period  c 
life,  the  levity  incident  to  youth,  and  his  ow 
natural  vivacity,  drew  him,  in  degree,  fror 
that  watchfulness  enjoined  by  the  highest  ai 
thority,  and  on  which  our  safety  and  happi  t 
ness  depend ;  and  though  preserved  withi  ^ 
the  bounds  of  morality,  the  religious  senai 
bility  experienced  in  early  life  was  weakened 
This  lapse,  though  it  had  been  long  recovered 
he  regretted,  when  about  to  close  his  exam 
plary  life.  He  was  very  diligent  in  seeking 
after  improvement  in  literary  knowledge 
and,  while  yet  a  child,  was  able  to  assist  hii 
father  (in  his  boarding  school.)  For  this  pur 
pose  he  spent  some  time  in  Dublin  attending 
lectures  at  the  college,  and  learning  the  He 
brew  language.  The  pious  care  exereisec 
over  him,  when  absent  from  his  parents,  wil 
appear  by  the  following  extracts  from  letters 
written  to  him  by  his  father.  'Keep  thj 
mind  as  quiet  as  possible,  so  that  thou  maji 
have  benefit  of  this  little  tour.  I  desire  thot 
mayst  have  thy  eye  to  Him  that  hath  pre 
served,  in  some  degree,  him  that  writeth  anc 
is  his  chiefest  joy.  Next  to  that,  my  joy  i(  9 
that  mine  may  walk  acceptably  before  Hira^ 
Durable  riches,  I  know,  and  honors  are  in  Hie  * 
right  hand,  which  he  dispenses  impartially, 
in  His  own  fit  time. — 1744.  We  are  very  de- 
sirous of  seeing  thee  at  home,  for  several 
reasons;  and  yet  very  loath  to  interrupt  thee 
in  that  in  which  thou  proposest  to  thyself  an 
advantage,  or,  at  least,  a  satisfaction  ;  for  thou 
mayst  assure  thyself,  whilst  thou  eontinuest 
to  eye  the  best  things,  thou  art  and  wilt  be 
near  me. 

"My  dear  son,  that  gracious  Hand  that 
dispenses  Divine  favors  liberally,  hath  not 
been  wanting  to  my  mind  since  thou  left  us, 
and  thou  hast  been  nearly  remembered  by 
me,  and  my  desires  are,  that  thou  mayest 
often  participate  of  those  riches  and  treasures 
that  add  no  sorrow,  but  give  the  soul  dominion 
over  all  lower  enjoyments.  This  sifting,  win- 
nowing, purging,  cleansing  Hand,  that  would 
make  room  for  itself — that  would  leave  noth 
ing  but  the  pure,  weighty  grain — bring  every 
thought,  word  and  action  to  judgment;  may 
it  be  attended  upon,  and,  when  I'etired  and 
withdrawn,  patiently  waited  for.  Experi- 
ence tells  us  here,  too,  that  the  prodigal  must 
know  want. — 1748. 

"Thou  hast  been  pretty  much  in  my  mind 
since  we  parted,  and  I  have  often  remembered 
that  portion  of  Scripture  :  '  The  refining  pot 
is  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold.'  Vari- 
ous are  the  probations  that  are  permitted  to 
fall  to  our  share,  in  this  vale  of  tears.  I  can- 
not think  but,  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault,  they 
may  turn  to  our  lasting  advantage,  in  purg- 
ing away  the  dross,  the  tin,  and  the  roprobat* 
silver.  The  more  deep  the  trials,  the  more 
severe  and  heavy  the  refining,  reforming 
Hand  presses  on  our  souls,  the  more  high 
they  may  rise  in  acceptance,  and  have  the 
more  sensible  enjoyments;  and  then  may  the 
soul  bow,  in  the  depth  of  humility,  to  the 
Eoot,  and  know  its  dependence  on  that  from 
whence  living  nourishment  springs.  Surely 
the  all-wise  God  hath,  for  a  wise  and  blessed 
end,  dispensed  day  and  night  to  our  souls,  as 
well  as  to  the  outward  creation,  to  engage 
and  enamor  our  souls  to  love  Him. — 1748." 

"  On  the  2d  of  Second  month,  1749,  Eichard 
Shackleton  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  young- 
est daughter  of  Henry  and  Deborah  Fuller- 
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^hey  settled  in  a  pleasant  dwelling  in  the 
illage  near  their  pui-ents,  who  looked  forward 
rith  joj'ful  hope  to  future  prospects  for  their 
hildren,  whom  they  beheld  walking  in  the 
lath  which  leads  to  happiness. 

"About  this  time  a  little  band,  young  in 
'ears  but  increasing  in  the  experience  of 
hose  things  which  belong  to  peace,  became 
losely  united.  Amongst  these  Mary  Peis- 
ey,  Samuel  Neale,  Elizabeth  Pike,  Eichard 
ihackleton  and  his  wife,  and  Elizabeth  Carle- 
OD,  often  met  and  were  a  strength  and  en- 
ourageraent  to  each  other.  Their  union  is 
ixpressed  thus  in  a  letter  from  Eichard 
Ihackleton  to  Samuel  Neale  :  '  My  cry  was  to- 
lay,  dear  friend,  for  us  who  are  young,  who 
,re  known  by  one  another  to  have  good  de- 
ires  begotten  in  us  for  the  blessed  cause,  that 
re  might  be  preserved  and  plentifully  filled 
dth  Divine  wisdom,  of  which  I  saw  a  great 
ecessity,  that  the  Lord  would  take  us,  being 
hildren,  and  teach  us  himself;  and  that  we 
aight  be  drawn  into  near  unity  with  one  an- 
»ther.'  Samuel  Neale  who  had  been  forgiven 
Quch,  loved  much  ;  and  having  been  obedient 
o  the  heavenly  vision,  became  a  vessel  of 
lonor,  replenished  with  good,  and  pouring  it 
brth  for  the  i-efreshment  of  others.  He  was 
me  who,  remembering  the  trials  which  at 
;end  youth,  compassionated  them  ;  and  in  ad 
anced  life,  his  winning  affability  towards 
roung  persons,  his  fatherly  love  and  care,  his 
leart  and  house  open  to  receive  them,  made 
deep  impression  on  their  minds,  from  which 
nany  received  lasting  advantage." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Sticklebacks. 


Oar  New  York  Aquarium  publishes  a  very 
.ttractive  semi-monthly  journal,  full  of  in 
tractive  entertainment  derived  from  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  aquatic  residents 
on  the  corner  of  35th  street  and  Broadway 
Among  these,  few  are  more  interesting  than 
the  little  nest  builders  who '  are  thus  de- 
Tscribed  : 

"  Having  first  chosen  the  site,  which  may 
be  8om&  secluded  little  moss  covered  retreat 

;among  the  pebbles  or  the  branches  of  some 
hardy  sea  plant,  the  Stickleback  begins  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  nest  is  made  ;  these  consist 
of  the  delicate  little  leaves  and  branches  of 
sea  weed  which  abound  in  all  ponds,  lakes 
or  even  in  the  great  ocean.  With  these  the 
work  of  nest  building  is  begun  and  com 
pleted — the  only  instrument  used  being  the 
mouth  and  active  little  no?e  of  the  builder, 
First  comes  a  bit  of  tangled  weed  for  a  foun- 
dation, which  is  held  in  place,  it  may  be,  by 
some  bits  of  straw  that  a  favoring  breeze  has 
cast  upon  the  water,  and  which  serves  in  the 
place  of  tie  beams  and  rafters.  By  the  aid 
of  these  few  simple  materials,  many  of  them 
brought  from  a  distance  in  the  mouth  of  the 
builder,  the  nest  is  completed,  and  when 
finished  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  green 
putf  ball  or  thistle  bud.     On  one  side,  or  at 

(the  top,  a  small  opening  is  left,  and  within  is 
a  soft  green  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs. 

,  These  eggs,  when  first  laid,  are  of  a  yellow 

i  color  and  about  the  size  of  the  smallest  dust 
shot  or  poppy  seeds.  As  they  approach  ma- 
turity they  turn  to  a  darker  color.  Mr.  Couch, 
in  his  History  of  British  Fish,  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  personal  observations 
which  but  serve  to  confirm  the  claim  we  have 


set  up  for  the  superior  skill  and  wisdom  of 
the  Stickleback.  He  tells  us  that  in  a  lai'ge 
dock  for  shipping  on  the  river  Thames  thou- 
sands of  Sticklebacks  were  bred,  and  he  often 
amused  himself  for  hours  observing  them. 
While  multitudes  were  enjoying  themselves 
near  the  shore  in  the  warm  sunshine,  others 
were  busy  making  their  nests.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  very  minutest  pieces  of  straw  or 
sticks,  the  exact  color  of  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water  on  which  they  were 
laid,  so  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  dis- 
cover the  nest  unless  they  saw  the  fish  at 
work,  or  observed  the  eggs.  The  nest  is 
somewhat  larger  than  an  English  shilling 
and  has  a  top  or  cover  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  in  which 
are  deposited  the  eggs  or  spawn.  This  open- 
ing is  frequently  covered  or  concealed  by 
drawing  small  fragments  over  it.  It  was  also 
observed  that  the  fi-<h  used  great  force  in  con- 
veying the  material  to  the  nest.  When  it 
was  about  an  inch  from  the  nest  it  suddenly 
darted  towards  the  spot  and  left  the  tiny 
fragment  in  place,  after  which  it  would  de 
vote  a  half  a  minute  or  more  in  adjusting  it 
One  of  these  nests,  when  taken  up,  hung  to- 
gether like  wool.  In  other  cases,  however, 
where  the  materials  used  in  its  construction 
are  more  delicate,  the  nest  will  not  bear  re- 
moval, but  when  taken  from  the  water  falls 
together  like  a  tangled  ball  of  fine  thread. 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  Stickle- 
back, like  the  Sparrow  and  Wren,  avails  it- 
self of  special  contrivances  for  aiding  it  in 
its  work.  An  instance  of  this  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  observer  above  named.  A 
pair  of  Sticklebacks  made  their  nest  in  the 
loose  end  of  a  rope,  from  which  the  separate 
strands  hung  out  about  a  yard  from  the  sur- 
face, over  a  depth  of  four  or  five  fathoms,  and 
to  which  materials  need  only  have  been 
brought  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish  from  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  feet.  The  nest  was 
formed  of  the  usual  aggregation  of  the  finer 
sorts  of  green  and  red  sea  weed,  but  these 
were  so  matted  together  in  the  hollow  formed 
by  the  untwisted  strands  of  the  rope  that  the 
mass  constituted  an  oblong  ball  about  the  size 
of  a  large  egg.  In  this  had  been  deposited 
the  scattered  assemblage  of  spawn,  and  the 
whole  was  bound  together  with  a  thread  of 
animal  substance  which  passed  through  and 
through  in  various  directions,  while  the  rope 
itself  formed  an  outside  covering.  In  the 
case  of  the  Fifteen-spined  Stickleback,  the 
eggs,  which  are  very  large  and  of  an  amber 
color,  are  not  placed  within  the  nest,  but  dis- 
tributed in  little  pockets  throughout  the 
mass. 

"If  the  Stickleback  displays  an  unusual 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  its 
nest,  it  is  equally  active  and  zealous  in  the 
defence  of  its  home  and  the  protection  of  the 
treasure  it  was  designed  to  contain.  Wood 
informs  us  that  when  the  Stickleback  has 
fixed  upon  a  spot  for  his  nest  he  seems  to 
consider  a  certain  area  around  as  his  own 
special  property,  and  will  not  suffer  any  other 
fish  to  intrude  within  its  limits.  He  will 
even  dash  at  a  fish  ten  times  his  size,  and  by 
dint  of  his  fierce  onset  and  bristling  spines 
drive  away  the  enemy.  If  a  cane  or  branch 
be  lowered  within  their  domain  the  faithful 
and  brave  guardian  of  his  home  will  dash  at 
it  with  a  force  that  may  be  felt  along  its  whole 
length." — New  York  Observer. 


From  the  "  Guiding  Hand." 

Dr.  Bond's  Vision. 

Among  the  consequences  resulting  from  the 
predicted  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
last  days,  it  was  declared  that  "your  young 
men  shall  see  visions  and  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams."  And  though  this  scripture 
seems  almost  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  en- 
thusiasts and  fanatics,  yet  the  numerous  "vi- 
sions and  revelations  of  the  Lord"  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
in  the  annals  of  the  chui'ch  of  Christ  in  all 
ages,  afford  sufficient  and  convincing  evidence 
that  this  word  of  the  Loi*d  was  never  spoken 
in  vain,  but  has  received,  and  may  be  yet 
receiving,  an  abundant  fulfilment ;  and  that, 
not  among  the  fanatical  and  extravagant  and 
half-crazed  followers  of  new  notions  and 
strange  doctrines,  but  among  those  whose 
piety,  sobi-iety,  intelligence,  and  usefulness, 
mark  them  as  chosen  vessels  to  bear  the  words 
of  Christ  to  the  perishing  sons  of  men. 

In  an  obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Bond,  which  was  published,  shortly  after  his 
death,  in  the  columns  of  The  Christian  Advo- 
cate, of  which  he  had  been  for  several  years 
the  editor,  there  was  recorded  the  following 
remarkable  vision  in  the  early  history  of  this 
celebrated  itinerant  preacher.  The  writer 
mentions  it  as  "Avery  extraordinary  incident 
in  the  life  of  Dr.  Bond.  Its  truth  is,  however, 
beyond  question.  The  circumstances  forbid 
the  supposition  of  optical  illusion  or  temporary 
hallucination.  There  are  those  living  who 
testify  to  such  of  the  facts  as  were  subject  to 
observation,  and  the  memorials  of  the  trans- 
action are  yet  distinctly  preserved  in  the  re- 
ligious character  of  sons  and  daughters  of 
some  who  were  immediately  affected  by  it. 

"  Being  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  he  was 
deeply  grieved  to  find  the  church,  which  he 
had  left  in  a  state  of  prosperous  activity,  lan- 
guishing, lukewarm,  and  weak.  His  thoughts 
were  much  occupied  with  the  subject,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  the  matter  of  earnest  and  fre- 
quent prayer.  In  this  state  of  mind,  one 
morning,  he  was  walking  over  the  fields  to  a 
neighboring  house,  when  suddenly  he  seemed 
to  be  in  a  room  where  a  number  of  people 
were  assembled,  apparently  for  worship.  The 
room  he  recognized  as  an  apartment  in  the 
house  of  a  neighbor,  where  a  prayer  meeting 
was  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 
Had  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  it  he  could  not 
have  been  more  conscious  of  the  scene.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  dim,  or  shadowy,  ordreamy 
about  it.  He  recognized  the  people,  noticed 
where  they  sat  and  stood,  remarked  his  father 
near  the  table,  at  which  a  preacher  was  rising 
to  give  out  a  hymn,  and  near  the  middle  of 
the  congregation  he  saw  a  man  named  C,  for 
whose  salvation  he  felt  particular  anxiety, 
standing  with  his  son  beside  him.  While 
gazing  with  astonishment  upon  the  scene,  he 
heard  the  words,  '  Go  and  tell  C.  that  he  has 
an  offer  of  salvation  for  the  last  time.' 

"Naturally  supposing  that  the  too  great 
concentration  of  mind  upon  one  subject  had 
induced  some  hallucination  of  the  senses,  Dr. 
Bond  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  besought 
God  to  preserve  his  reason.  The  scene,  how- 
ever, continued  ;  it  would  not  disappear  nor 
change  in  any  of  its  particulars.  In  vain  he 
struggled  to  dispel  it ;  the  voice  yet  repeated 
with  indubitable  distinctness,  '  Go  and  tell  C. 
that  he  has  an  offer  for  salvation  for  the  last 
time.'  Yet  how  would  he  dare  to  deliver  so 
awful  a  message  !    For  a  great  length  of  time 
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he  struggled  for  deliverance  from  what  he  still 
considered  an  illusion.  At  length  an  expe- 
dient occurred  to  him  which  he  adopted.  He 
had  never  been  in  the  room  in  which  he  was 
apparently  present,  when  it  was  used  for  a 
religious  meeting.  He,  of  course,  did  not 
know  how  it  was  commonly  prepared  for  such 
occasions.  He  therefore  noted  with  great 
care  the  particulars  of  the  scene.  He  saw 
where  the  little  table  for  the  preacher,  the 
benches  and  chairs  for  the  people,  were  placed. 
He  noticed  his  acquaintances,  and  where  they 
sat  and  stood,  and  when  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  had  possessed  himself  perfectly  of  these 
details,  he  said,  '  I  will  go  to  this  meeting, 
and  if  I  see  things  there  to  correspond  with 
what  I  now  see,  it  shall  be  as  a  sign  from  the 
Lord,  and  I  will  deliver  the  message.'  Im- 
mediately the  scene  vanished,  and  he  was 
alone  in  the  green  fields. 

"  With  a  spirit  indescribably  agitated  he 
returned  home,  where  he  found  ladies  who 
required  him  to  escort  them  a  long  distance, 
and  it  was  somewhat  past  the  hour  fixed  for 
the  meeting  when  he  reached  the  awful  place. 
During  the  day  he  had  freely  indulged  the 
hope  that  on  his  entrance  into  the  room  his 
trouble  would  disappear.  He  thought  he  had 
been  the  subject  of  an  illusion,  the  fruit  of  an 
excited  brain,  and  that  a  want  of  correspond- 
ence immediately  to  be  detected  between  the 
real  scene  and  the  one  presented  to  his  disor- 
dered fancy,  would  at  once  satisfj'  him  as  to 
the  morbid  character  of  his  morning  vision, 
and  release  him  from  the  obligation  of  deliver- 
ing the  terrible  message  with  which  he  was 
conditionally  charged.  When  he  opened  the 
door,  however,  he  saw  again,  in  all  its  minute- 
ness of  detail,  the  morning  scene.  In  vain  he 
searched  the  room  for  a  variant  particular. 
There  sat  his  father  in  the  designated  place. 
The  preacher  at  the  table  was  rising  to  give 
out  the  hymn.  In  the  midst  of  the  room  stood 
C,  with  his  son  beside  him.  Everything  de- 
manded that  the  message  should  be  delivered. 

"After  the  preliminary  exercises,  he  i^ose 
and  stated  the  circumstances  as  we  have  re- 
lated them,  and  then  going  to  C,  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  him,  and  repeated  the  words  he 
had  heard.  The  effect  was  indescribable.  C. 
and  his  son  fell  down  together  and  called 
upon  God.  An  awful  solemnity  rested  upon 
all  present.  Many  cried  for  mercy,  and  from 
that  time  began  a  revival  of  religion  which 
spread  far  and  wide ;  the  fruits  of  which  are 
yet  seen,  after  many  days. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary  scene, 
the  father  of  Dr.  Bond,  who  was  too  deaf  to 
hear  his  words,  sat  an  anxious  observer.  He 
was  a  calm  man,  whose  Quaker  education  had 
not  lost  its  influence  over  his  religious  charac- 
ter and  views.  After  the  meeting  he  asked 
Thomas  what  he  had  said  to  produce  such  an 
effect.  He  frankly  told  him  all.  The  old  man 
mused  a  while  and  said,  '  You  did  right.'  " 


Germany,  but  this  society  was  abolished  by 
a  Papal  ball  in  1817. 

The  first  Bible  Society  established  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Philadelphia  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  1808.  The  American  Bible  Society 
was  established  in  New  York  in  1816.  Its 
receipts  the  first  year  were  about  $38,000,  and 
in  the  year  1872,  $690,000.  In  1816  it  issued 
6410  copies,  in  1872  over  1,000,000.  Its  aux- 
iliaries numbered  2000,  in  1873,  with  about 
5000  branch  organizations. 

In  the  years  1829,  1856,  and  1866,  the 
American  Bible  Society  undertook  to  supply 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  every  family  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  prepared  and  published 
the  whole  Bible  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind, 
at  a  cost  of  $20  a  copy.  From  1816  to  1872, 
its  total  receipts  were  about  $15,000,000,  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  issued  by 
it  28,780,000. 

Selected. 

HAZEL  BLOSSOMS. 

BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

The  summer  warmth  has  left  the  sky, 
The  summer  songs  have  died  away  ; 

And,  withered,  in  the  footpaths  lie 
The  fallen  leaves — but  yesterday 
With  ruby  and  with  topaz  gay. 

The  grass  is  browning  on  the  hills ; 
No  pale,  belated  flowers  recall 

The  astral  fringes  of  the  rills, 
And  drearily  the  dead  vines  fall, 
Frost-blackened,  from  the  roadside  wall. 

Yet,  through  the  gray  and  sombre  wood, 

Against  the  dusk  of  fir  and  pine, 
Last  of  their  floral  sisterhood, 

The  hazel's  yellow  blossoms  shine — 

The  tawny  gold  of  Afric's  mine. 

Small  beauty  hath  my  unsung  flower, 
For  spring  to  own  or  summer  hail ; 

But  in  the  season's  saddest  hour. 
To  skies  that  weep  and  winds  that  wail, 
Its  glad  surprisals  never  fail. 

O,  days  grown  cold  !  O,  life  grown  old  ! 
No  rose  of  June  may  bloom  again  ; 

But  like  the  hazel's  twisted  gold. 
Through  early  frosts  and  latter  rain. 
Shall  hints  of  summer-time  remain  ; 

And  as  within  the  hazel's  bough 
A  gift  of  mystic  virtue  dwells, 

That  points  to  golden  ores  below, 
And  in  dry,  desert  places  tells 
Where  flow  unseen  the  cool,  sweet  wells ; 

So,  in  the  wise  diviner's  hand, 

Be  mine  the  hazel's  grateful  part, 
To  feel,  beneath  a  thirsty  land. 

The  living  waters  thrill  and  start, 

The  beating  of  the  rivulet's  heart ! 

Sufficeth  me  the  gift  to  light 

With  latest  bloom  the  dark,  cold  days ; 

To  call  some  hidden  spring  to  sight, 
That  in  these  dry  and  dusty  ways 
Shall  sing  its  pleasant  song  of  praise. 

O  love  !  the  h.Tzel  wand  may  fail  ; 

But  thou  canst  lend  a  surer  spell, 
That,  passing  over  Biica's  vale, 

Repeats  the  old-time  miracle. 

And  makes  the  desert  land  a  well. 


dial  tones,  "  Mr.  Gough,  go  down  to  our  meel 
ing  at  the  town  hall  to-night."  A  brief  cot 
versation  followed,  so  winning  in  its  characte 
that  the  reckless  youth  consented  to  go.  H 
went;  he  heard  the  appeals  there  made.  WitJ 
tremulous  hand  he  signed  the  pledge  of  totaj 
abstinence.  By  God's  help  he  kept  it,  ami 
keeps  it  yet.  The  poor  boot  crimper  who  tap 
ped  him  on  the  shoulder,  good  Joel  Sti-attou 
has  lately  gone  to  heaven.  But  the  youth  h' 
saved  is  to-day  the  foremost  of  reformers  oi 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Methinks  when  I  listei 
to  the  thunders  of  applause  that  greet  Johi 
B.  Gough  on  the  platform  of  the  Academy  o 
Music  I  am  hearing  the  echoes  of  that  tap  oi 
the  shoulder,  and  of  that  kind  invitation  unde: 
the  ancient  elms  of  Worcester.  "He  tha 
winneth  souls  is  wise."— T.  L.  Cuyler. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Climatology  of  Florida. 

In  an  address  on  the  climatology  of  Florida 
recently  delivered  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  the  authoi 
gives  some  interesting  statistics,  whose  value 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  based 
on  thirty-six  years'  meteorological  observa- 
tions, recorded  by  himself,  at  Jacksonville, 
together  with  numerous  shorter  records  from 
the  stations  in  other  portions  of  the  State. 
He  states  that  the  first  frost  has  occurred  in 
the  fall  in  October  four  times  in  the  course 
of  these  records,  in  November  sixteen  times, 
and  in  December  seven  times.  There  have 
been  several  years  in  which  there  have  been 
no  frosts  in  October.  There  have  been  three 
years  in  which  ,none  has  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber nor .  December.  Of  late  frosts  he  says 
that  there  have  been  very  few  in  April,  and 
none  after  that.  The  latest  on  record  is  that 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1858.  There  have  been 
but  four  Aprils  and  but  four  Octobers  in  which 
frosts  have  been  recorded.  From  these  state- 
ments an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  average 
amounts  of  freezing  weather  in  winter.  Frosty 
days  occur  on  the  average  about  five  days  in 
each  of  the  months  of  December  and  January. 
As  to  clear  days,  he  states  that  from  Novem- 
ber to  March,  thei-e  is  an  average  of. twenty 
clear  days  per  month  ;  but  for  June,  July, 
August,  September  and  October  an  average 
of  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  days.  Of  rainy 
days  there  are  in  January  six  or  seven,  in 
February  three  or  four,  in  March  five  or  six, 
and  in  December,  five.  "  I  judge,"  Dr.  Baldwin 
says,  "that  on  the  whole,  the  preponderance 
of  clear  over  rainy  and  cloudy  days  speaks 
decidedly  in  favor  of  our  climate  as  being 
characterized  by  a  fair  amount  of  pleasant 
weather.  The  excessively  cloudy  weather  of 
January,  1875,  is  a  marked  exception  to  all 
former  years  since  my  residence  in  Florida, 
and  has  most  probably  resulted  from  some 
general  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
has  produced  such  intense  cold  in  the  North- 
ern States  as  will  probably  be  remembered 
hereafter  as  one  of  those  cold  winters  which 
at  long  intervals  will  visit  a  country,  and 
which  on  many  accounts  may  be  considered 
as  a  "blessing  in  disguise  "  »; 


A  person  converted  in  youth  is  like  the 
sun  rising  on  a  summer's  morning  to  shine 
through  the  long  bright  day.  But  a  person 
converted  late  in  life  is  like  the  evening  star, 
a  lovely  object  of  Christian  contemplation, 
but  not  appearing  till  the  day  is  closing,  and 
then  but  for  a  little  while. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Bible  Sorictips. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was 
formed  in  1804.  It  was  organized  by  a  union 
of  all  denominations,  including  Friends.  Since 
that  period  it  has  circulated  more  than  100,- 
000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  published  in 
200  dill'erent  languages.  In  the  13th  century 
a  bible  cost  in  England  £30,  or  $150.  The 
Roman  Catholics  for  a  time  cooperated  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  Society  in  distribut- 
ing bibles  by  a  branch  Society  at  Katisbon,  in 


A  Kind  Word. — On  a  certain  Sabbath  even- 
ing some  twenty  years  ago,  a  reckless  young 
man  was  idly  lounging  under  the  elm-trees  in 
the  public  square  of  Worcester.  He  had  be- 
come a  wretched  waif  on  the  current  of  sin. 
His  days  were  spent  in  the  waking  remorse 
of  a  drunkiird  ;  his  nights  were  passed  in  the 
buffooneries  of  an  ale  house.  As  ho  sauntered 
along,  out  of  humor  with  himself  and  with  all 
mankind,  a  kind  voice  saluted  him.  A  stranger 
laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  in  cor- 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Selected. 

Ilie  Volcano  of  Kilauea  in  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

[The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  this 
olcano  is  taken  from  Nordhoff's  Northern 
alil'oi'nia,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.] 
The  great  crater  of  Kilauea  is  nine  miles 
I  circumference,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  feet 
?ep.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  deep  pit,  bounded  on 
1  sides  by  precipitous  rocks.     The  enti'ance 
effected  by  a  series  of  steps,  and  below 
lese  by  a  scramble  over  lava  and  rock  de- 
ris.     It  is  not  difficult,  but  the  ascent  is 
resome  ;  and  it  is  a  prudent  precaution,  if  you 
:ive  ladies  with  you,  to  take  a  native  man 
>r  each  lady,  to  assist  her  over  the  rougher 
laces,  and  up  the  steep  ascent.   The  greater 
ivt  of  the  crater  was,  when  I  saw  it,  a  mass  of 
ead,  though  not  cold  lava ;  and  over  this  you 
alk  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  pit,  where 
Du  must  ascend  a  tolerably  steep  hill  of  lava, 
hich  is  the  bank  of  the  fiery  lake.    The  dis- 
mce  from  the  Yolcano  House  to  the  edge  of 
lis  lake  is,  by  the  road  you  take,  three  miles. 
The  goddess  Pele,  who,  according  to  the 
^a'.vaiian  mythology,  presides  over  Kilauea, 
,  as  some  say  all  her  sex  are,  variable, 
langeable,  mutable.    What  I  shall  tell  you 
jout  the  appearance  of  the  crater  and  lake 
true  of  that  time  ;  it  may  not  have  been 
trrect  a  week  later  ;  it  was  certainly  not 
ue  of  a  month  before.  We  climbed  into  the 
eep  pit,  and  then  stood  upon  a  vast  floor  of 
iva.  rough,  jammed  together,  broken,  jagged, 
earning  out  a  hot  sulphurous  breath  at  al- 
lOst  every  seam,  revealing  rolls  of  later  lava 
ijections  at  every  deep  crack,  with  caverns 
ad  high  ridges  where  the  great  mass,  after 
Doling,  was  forced  together,  and  with  a  steep 
lountain-side  of  lava  at  our  left,  along  the 
)0t  of  which  we  clambered. 
This  floor  of  lava,  which  seems  likely  to  be 
more  or  less  permanent  feature,  was,  three 
r  four  years  ago,  upon  a  level  with  the  top 
f  the  high  ridge,  or  ledge,  whose  base  you 
iirt.    The  main  part  of  the  crater  was  then 
floor  of  lava  vaster  even  than  it  now  is.  Sud- 
enly  one  day,  and  with  a  crash  which  per- 
uaded  one  or  two  persons  at  the  Yolcano 
louse  that  the  whole  planet  was  flying  to 
ieces,  the  greater  part  of  this  lava  floor  sank 
own,  or  fell  down,  a  depth  of  about  five 
undred  feet,  to  the  level  whereon  we  now 
Talked.    The  wonderful  tale  was  plain  to  us 
s  we  examined  the  details  on  the  spot.  It 
ras  as  though  atop-heavy  and  dried-out  pie- 
rust  had  fallen  in  in  the  middle,  leaving  a 
art  of  the  circumference  bent  down,  but 
linging  at  the  outside  to  the  dish. 
,  After  this  great  crash  the  lava  seems  from 
ime  to  time  to  have  boiled  up  from  beneath 
hrough  cracks,  and  now  lies  in  great  rolls 
pon  the  surface,  or  in  the  deeper  cracks.  It 
-  related  that  later  the  lake  or  caldron  at 
he  farther  end  of  the  crater  boiled  over,  and 
ent  down  streams  of  lava  which  meandered 
verthe  black  plain;  that,  continuing  to  boil 
ver  at  intervals,  this  lake  increased  the 
eight  of  its  own  banks,  for  the  lava  cools 
ery  rapidly ;  and  thus  was  built  up  a  high 
ill,  which  we  ascended  after  crossing  the 
iva  plains,  in  order  to  look  down,  in  fear  and 
70nder,  upon  the  awful  sight  below. 

What  we  saw  there  on  the  3d  of  March, 
873,  was  two  huge  pits,  caldrons,  or  lakes, 
lied  with  a  red,  molten,  fiery,  sulphurous, 
aging,  roaring,  restless  mass  of  matter,  to 
?atch  whose  unceasing  tumult  was  one  of  the 
lost  fascinating  experiences  of  my  life. 


The  two  lakes  were  then  separated  by  a 
narrow  and  low-lying  ledge  or  peninsula  of 
lava,  which  I  was  told  they  frequently  over- 
flow, and  sometimes  entirely  melt  down. 
Standing  upon  the  northern  bank  we  could 
see  both  lakes,  and  we  estimated  their  short- 
est diameter  to  be  about  500  feet,  and  the 
longest  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  Within 
this  pit  the  surface  of  the  molten  lava  was 
about  eighty  feet  below  us.  It  has  been  known 
to  sink  down  400  feet ;  last  December  it  was 
overflowing  the  high  banks  and  sending 
streams  of  lava  into  the  great  plain  by  which 
we  approached  it;  and  since  I  saw  it,  it  has 
risen  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  has  forced  a  way  out  at  one  side, 
where,  in  September,  1873,  it  was  flowing  out 
slowly  on  to  the  great  lava  plain  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  main  crater. 

What,  therefore,  Madame  Pele  will  show 
you  hereafter  is  uncertain.  What  we  saw  was 
this  :  two  large  lakes  or  caldrons,  each  nearly 
circular,  with  the  lower  shelf  or  bank  red  hot, 
from  which  the  molten  lava  was  repelled  to- 
ward the  centre  without  cessation.  The  sur- 
face of  these  lakes  was  of  a  lustrous  and 
beautiful  gray,  and  this,  which  was  a  cooling 
and  tolerably  solid  scum,  was  broken  by 
jagged  circles  of  fire,  which  appeared  of  a 
vivid  rose  color  in  contrast  with  the  gray. 
These  circles,  starting  at  the  red  hot  bank  or 
shore,  moved  more  or  less  rapidly  toward  the 
centre,  where,  at  intervals  of  perhaps  a  minute, 
the  whole  mass  of  lava  suddenly  but  slowly 
bulged  up,  burst  the  thin  crust,  and  flung 
aloft  a  huge,  fiery  wave,  which  sometimes 
shot  as  high  as  thirty  feet  in  the  air.  Then 
ensued  a  turmoil,  accompanied  with  hissing, 
and  occasionally  with  a  dull  roar  as  the 
gases  sought  to  escape,  and  spray  was  flung 
in  every  direction  ;  and  presently  the  agita- 
tion subsided,  to  begin  again  in  the  same 
place,  or  perhaps  in  another. 

Meantime  the  fiery  rings  moved  forward 
perpetually  toward  the  centre,  a  new  one  re- 
appearing at  the  shore  before  the  old  was  in- 
gulfed, and  not  unfrequently  the  mass  of  lava 
was  so  fiercely  driven  by  some  force  from  the 
bank  near  which  we  stood,  that  it  was  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  higher  near  the  centre  than  at  the 
circumference.  Thus  somewhat  of  the  depth 
was  revealed  to  us,  and  there  seemed  some- 
thing peculiarly  awful  to  me  in  the  fierce 
fflowins  red  heat  of  the  shores  themselves, 
which  never  cooled  with  exposure  to  the  air 
and  light. 

Thus  acted  the  first  of  the  two  lakes.  But 
when,  favored  by  a  strong  breeze,  we  ven- 
tured farther,  to  the  side  of  the  furthermost 
one,  a  still  more  terrible  spectacle  greeted  us. 
The  mass  in  this  lake  was  in  yet  more  violent 
agitation  ;  but  it  spent  its  fury  upon  the  pre- 
cipitous southern  bank,  against  which  it 
dashed  with  a  vehemence  equal  to  a  heavy 
surf  breaking  against  cliff's.  It  had  under- 
mined this  lava  cliff,  and  for  a  space  of  per- 
haps one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  the  lava  beat 
and  surged  into  glaring,  red  hot,  cavernous 
depths,  and  was  repelled  with  a  dull,  heavy 
roar,  not  exactly  like  the  boom  of  breakers, 
because  the  lava  is  so  much  heavier  than 
water,  but  with  a  voice  of  its  own,  less  re- 
sonant, and,  as  we  who  listened  thought,  full 
of  even  more  deadly  fury. 

It  seems  a  little  absurd  to  couple  the  word 
"  terrible"  with  any  action  of  mere  inanimate 
matter,  from  which,  after  all,  we  stood  in  no 
very  evident  peril.     Yet  "terrible"  is  the 


only  word  for  it.  Grand  it  was  not,  because 
in  all  its  action  and  voice  it  seemed  infernal. 
Though  its  movement  is  slow  and  deliberate, 
it  would  scarcely  occur  to  you  to  call  either 
the  constant  impulse  from  one  side  toward 
the  other,  or  the  vehement  and  vast  bulging 
of  the  lava  wave  as  it  explodes  its  thin  crust 
or  dashes  a  fiery  mass  against  the  cliff,  ma- 
jestic, for  devilish  seems  a  better  word. 

Meantime,  though  we  were  favored  with  a 
cool  and  strong  breeze,  bearing  the  sulphurous 
stench  of  the  burning  lake  away  from  us,  the 
heat  of  the  lava  on  which  we  stood,  at  least 
eighty  feet  above  the  pit,  was  so  great  as  to 
be  almost  unendurable.  We  stood  first  upon 
one  foot,  and  then  on  the  other,  because  the 
soles  of  our  feet  seemed  to  be  scorching 
through  thick  shoes.  A  lady  sitting  down 
upon  a  bundle  of  shawls  had  to  rise  because 
the  wraps  began  to  scorch  ;  our  faces  seemed 
on  fire  from  the  reflection  of  the  heat  below  ; 
the  guide's  tin  water  canteen,  lying  near  my 
feet,  became  presently  so  hot  that  it  burned 
my  fingers  when  I  took  it  up  ;  and  at  inter- 
vals there  came  up  from  behind  us  a  draught 
of  air  so  hot,  and  so  laden  with  sulphur  that, 
even  with  the  strong  wind  carrying  it  rapidly 
away,  it  was  scarcely  endurable.  It  was 
while  we  were  coughing  and  spluttering  at 
one  of  these  hot  blasts,  which  came  from  the 
numerous  fissures  in  the  lava  which  we  had 
passed  over,  that  a  lady  of  our  party  re- 
marked that  she  had  read  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  this  place  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  so  far  as  I  observed,  no  one  disagreed 
with  her. 

After  the  lakes  came  the  cones.  When  the 
surface  of  this  lava  is  so  rapidly  cooling  that 
the  action  below  is  too  weak. to  break  it,  the 
gases  forcing  their  w^ay  out  break  small  vents, 
through  which  lava  is  then  ejected.  This, 
cooling  rapidly  as  it  comes  to  the  outer  air, 
forms  by  its  accretions  a  conical  pipe  of 
greater  or  less  circumference,  and  sometimes 
growing  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  open  at 
the  top,  and  often  with  openings  also  blown 
out  at  the  sides.  There  are  several  of  these 
cones  on  the  summit  bank  of  the  lake,  all 
ruined,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  by  some  too  vio- 
lent explosion,  which  had  blown  off  most  of 
the  top,  and  in  one  case  the  whole  of  it,  leav- 
ing then  only  a  wide  hole. 

Into  these  holes  we  looked,  and  saw  a  very 
wonderful  and  terrible  sight.  Below  us  was 
a  stream  of  lava,  rolling  and  surging  and 
beating  against  huge,  precipitous,  red  hot 
cliffs;  and  higher  up,  suspended  from  other, 
also  red  or  white  hot  overhanging  cliffs,  de- 
pended huge  stalactites,  like  masses  of  fiercely 
glowing  fern  leaves  waving  about  in  the  sub- 
terraneous wind;  and  here  we  saw  how  thin 
was  in  some  such  places  the  crust  over  which 
we  walked,  and  how  near  the  melting  point 
must  be  its  under  surface.  As  far  as  we  could 
judge,  these  little  craters  or  cones  rested  upon 
a  crust  not  thicker  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches,  and  one  fierce  blast  from  below  seemed 
sufficient  to  melt  away  the  whole  place.  For- 
tunately one  cannot  stay  very  long  near  these 
openings,  for  they  exhale  a  very  poisonous 
breath  ;  and  so  we  were  drawn  back  to  the 
more  fascinating  but  less  perilous  spectacle  of 
the  lakes  ;  and  then  back  over  the  rough  lava, 
our  minds  filled  with  memories  of  a  spectacle 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
our  planet  affords. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Last  Days  of  David  Sands. 

The  following  notice  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  life  of  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  is 
taken  from  the  journal  of  his  life  and  labors. 

In  the  year  1818,  the  infirmities  which  now 
increased  upon  David  Sands,  subjected  him  at 
times  to  great  bodily  pain  ;  but  his  mind  was 
supported  with  an  unshaken  hope  that  all  was 
well,  as  respected  a  future  state ;  saying  that 
he  had  no  fears,  except  that  he  might  not 
bear  the  pains  of  his  departing  moments  with 
as  much  patience  as  he  ought.  His  greatest 
anxiety  seemed  to  be  for  an  increase  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  the  religious  So 
ciety  of  which  he  had  long  been  a  deeply- 
exercised  member ;  and  to  whose  religious 
principles,  identical  as  he  believed  them  to  be 
with  genuine  Christianity,  he  was  deeply  at- 
tached. He  declared  in  these  solemn  mo- 
ments, that  these  considerations  were  dearer 
to  him  than  his  natural  life. 

About  this  period  a  number  of  Friends  met 
after  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Cornwall,  to  which 
he  belonged;  and  he  requested  a  religious  op- 
portunity with  them  ;  when,  after  communi- 
cating suitable  counsel  and  encouragement, 
he  said:  "I  wish  my  friends  every  where  to 
know,  that  I  am  like  the  children  of  Israel, 
when  passing  through  the  wilderness  ;  my 
shoes  are  not  waxed  old,  nor  my  garments 
rent ;  but  the  same  living  exercise  and  travail 
of  spirit  that  I  have  witnessed  in  early  life, 
is  yet  my  experience ;  and  the  prayer  of  my 
heart  often  is  'that  my  sword  may  remain 
bright,  and  that  I  may  go  down  to  my  grave 
in  my  harness.'  "  And  this  his  request  seemed 
in  a  remarkable  manner  to  be  granted  ;  as 
much  of  the  last  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
visiting  the  families  of  his  own  particular 
meeting;  and  wlien  he  had  completed  this  ser- 
vice, he  attended  the  meeting  on  First-day, 
and  was  remarkably  favored  in  testimony, 
having  much  to  communicate  on  many  sub- 
jects, though  in  great  bodily  weakness. 

When  returning  home,  on  pas^ng  by  the 
burying-ground,  he  queried  with  his  wife 
whether  every  thing  did  not  appear  unusually 
pleasant ;  remarking  "  I  do  not  expect  to  pass 
this  place  again  ;"  and  though  he  was  then  in 
nearly  his  usual  health,  within  a  week  his 
earthly  course  was  terminated. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  appeai*ed  bright, 
and  his  zeal  to  increase.  He  often  expressed 
the  belief  that  his  time  in  this  world  would  be 
very  short,  and  that  he  wished  to  improve 
every  opportunity,  both  public  and  private, 
and  to  encourage  all.  He  knew  that  nothing 
could  take  away  the  sting  of  death  but  free- 
dom from  sin  and  transgression,  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

His  nights  were  painful;  and  he  was  often 
heard  supplicating  at  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
that  they  who  sat  in  darkness,  might  be 
brought  to  have  faith  in  that  Divine  power 
■which  caused  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  lame 
to  walk.  Thus  the  exercise  of  his  mind  for 
the  good  of  souls  continued  almost  to  his 
latest  moments. 

On  his  return  home  from  the  last  meeting 
he  attended,  he  said  he  had  taken  a  final  leave 
of  the  meeting  ;  but  that  there  were  a  few  in- 
dividuals on  whose  account  ho  still  felt  some 
anxiety,  as  they  were  not  enclosed  within  the 
pales  of  our  church.  But  that  his  prayers 
were,  that  others  might  be  raised  up  to  feel 
for  those,  and  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  con- 


cern, and  labor  with  them.  He  feared  that 
many  felt  a  disposition  to  withdraw  their 
necks  from  under  the  yoke  of  Christ;  and 
that  though  he  should  be  removed  from  works 
to  rewards,  he  believed  the  cause  would  make 
progress,  though  many  might  "  fall  out  by 
the  way;"  but  the  Truth  was  the  same  that 
it  ever  was,  and  that  all  who  were  clothed 
with  it,  would  rise  superior  to  all  the  power 
of  an  unwearied  adversary. 

He  remarked  that  he  had  never  felt  such 
happiness  before, — that  he  felt  himself  sur- 
rounded with  heavenly  spirits, — that  his  sen- 
sations surpassed  description.  "  I  think,"  said 
he,  "  that  some  great  change  will  soon  take 
place  with  me.  Come  life  or  come  death,  my 
joy  and  happiness  seem  complete.  My  cup 
this  day  has  been  made  to  overflow.  I  never 
experienced  such  a  meeting  as  I  have  had  this 
day." 

On  Second-day  morning  he  was  very  feeble, 
and  his  general  appearance  indicated  the  ap- 
proaching change.  It  was  proposed  to  call 
in  a  physician,  to  which  he  consented  ;  but 
said  it  was  to  gratify  his  friends,  for  he  con- 
sidered his  case  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine. 
He  remarked  that  his  day's  work  was  done, 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do,  as  I'espected 
a  future  state,  he  had  not  left  his  concern  for 
that,  to  a  dying  hour.  He  desired  that  all 
mankind  would  be  willing  to  labor  as  he  had. 
"  Behold,  I  have  left  all  to  follow  thee,  the 
only  true  God ;  and  thee  alone  have  I  wor- 
shipped and  adored.  Thou  hast  been  my 
morning  song;  and  my  evening  prayer  has 
been  to  thee.  How  is  my  soul  replenished 
with  thy  sovereign  grace!  Thou  hast  .pre- 
served me  by  sea  and  land.  Thou  hast  never 
forsaken  me  though  my  trials  have  been 
many."  He  proceeded  to  speak  of  his  ex- 
perience, saying :  "  I  have  also  been  perse- 
cuted by  false  brethren,  and  many  proving 
dispensations  have  been  allotted  to  me;  but 
blessed  are  they  who  are  persecuted  for 
Christ's  sake.  I  have  rejoiced  that  I  was 
found  worthy  to  suffer  in  so  glorious  a  cause. 
If  I  know  my  own  heart,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  my  religious  exercises,  I  have  pre- 
ferred the  experience  of  the  mercies  of  a  gra- 
cious God,  to  all  other  things.  By  him  have 
I  leaped  over  the  walls  of  opposition  that  at 
times  have  encircled  my  path.  But  now  the 
time  draws  nigh;  the  curtains  of  the  evening 
of  this  life  will  soon  be  drawn.  I  have  many 
precious  friends  who  will  lament  my  loss;  and 
I  am  sensible  that  I  have  had  their  tender 
sympathy,  though  many  of  them  are  in  a  far 
distant  land  ;  yet  I  seem  to  feel  their  tender 
spirits  hovering  round  my  dying  bed.  But  I 
must  resign  them  with  a  confident  hope  of 
ere  long  meeting  them  in  the  realms  of  end- 
less bliss." 

In  the  afternoon,  a  neighbor  who  frequently 
attended  meeting,  called  and  was  desirous  to 
see  him  ;  but  feeling  too  feeble  he  objected  to 
engage  in  any  further  labor,  aware  that  pro- 
babl3'^  ho  might  feel  anxious  to  say  something 
to  him  ;  but  on  reflecting  a  little,  he  seemed 
desirous  to  see  him.  When  he  was  introduced, 
David  Sands  made  some  very  close  remarks 
advising  him  to  pursue  for  the  future  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  conduct,  if  he  wished  for 
happiness  here  or  hereafter.  After  ho  left, 
David  Sands  observed  that  he  had  been  closely 
tried,  but  found  he  must  not  withhold  what 
presented,  probably  it  might  bo  the  last  of  his 
labors;  and  so  it  proved,  except  in  his  own 
family. 


He  had  often  expressed  a  desire  that  1 
might  be  released  from  the  suffering  of  muc 
bodily  pain  in  the  closing  hour ;  and  he  wj 
favored  to  have  his  desire  granted.  In  muc 
quietness  and  composure  he  breathed  his  las 
like  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  on  tt 
fourth  day  of  the  same  week,  being  the  4t 
of  the  6th  mo.  1818.  He  was  aged  seventy 
two  years  and  eight  months,  and  had  been 
minister  about  forty-four  years. 

From  the  "  New  York  Tribune." 

The  Arctic  Expedition. 

London,  Friday,  Oct.  27,  1876. 

A  telegram  has  been  received  at  Portf 
mouth  from  Valentia  announcing  the  retur 
homeward  of  the  British  Arctic  expeditio 
under  Capt.  Nares,  comprising  the  navs 
steamers  Alert  and  Discovery.  Progress  t 
the  North  Pole  was  found  to  be  impracticg 
ble.  Capt.  Nares  reports  that  no  land  coul 
be  discovered  to  the  northwai'd  of  the  hig 
est  latitude  reached,  namely,  83°  20',  but  i 
other  respects  the  expedition  was  successfa 

The  Alert  and  Discovery  left  Port  Foulk 
on  July  29,  1875,  and  entered  the  ice  off  Cap 
Sable.  After  a  severe  and  continuous  struggl 
they  reached  the  north  side  of  Lady  Frank 
lin  Bay,  where  the  Discovery  was  left  in  win 
ter  quarters.  The  Alert  pushed  on  ant 
reached  the  limit  of  navigation  on  the  shon 
of  the  Polar  Sea.  The  ice  varied  in  thicknes 
being  in  some  place  150  feet  deep.  Presiden 
Land  does  not  exist. 

The  Alert  wintered  in  latitude  82°  27'.  A 
this  point  the  sun  was  invisible  142  days,  an( 
a  temperature  the  lowest  ever  recorded  wai 
experienced.  A  detachment  with  sledges  was 
dispatched  northward.  It  was  absent  70  days 
and  reached  latitude  83°  20'.  Another  partj 
rounded  Cape  Columbia,  the  northernmosl 
point  of  America,  and  traced  220  miles  west 
ward  from  Greenland,  and  also  explored  fai 
to  the  eastward.  These  sledge  parties  me 
with  no  game,  and  suffered  from  scurvy 
Hans  Petersen  died  from  frost-bite.  Job 
Porter  of  the  Alert,  and  James  Hans  and 
Charles  Paul  of  the  Discovery  died  on  th 
sledging  expeditions.  No  Esquimaux  wer 
seen,  nor  were  any  icebergs  met  with  beyon 
Cape  Union. 

The  expedition  encountered  great  difficul 
ties  in  returning.  The  Alert's  rudder-bolt 
was  damaged.  'The  vessels  left  Smith's  Soun 
Sept.  9.  They  signaled  the  Pandora  Oct.  16 
all  well.  The  Alert  parted  from  the  Dis 
covery  in  a  gale  on  Oct.  19.  During  th 
sledge  journey  the  ice  was  so  rugged  that 
was  only  possible  to  advance  a  mile  a  day 
During  the  winter  rich  collections  in  the  de 
partment  of  natural  history  were  made,  and 
many  valuable  scientific  observations  wer 
taken.  Excellent  coal  was  found  near  th 
place  where  the  Discovery  wintered.  The 
expedition  experienced  the  coldest  weath 
ever  i-egistered,  the  temperature  being  59  de-f 
grees  below  zero  for  a  fortnight,  and  falling 
once  to  104  degrees  below  freezing  point.  The' 
health  of  the  crews,  with  the  exceptions,  al-, 
ready  mentioned,  has  been  good.  Frost-bite8| 
were  severe  but  not  numerous.  Petersen,  the! 
interpreter,  died  in  40  days  after  both  feet  bad 
been  amputated  for  frost-bite. 

All  the  members  of  the  expedition  declare 
it  impossible  to  get  nearer  the  Pole  than  their 
northern  exploring  party,  which  penetrated 
to  within  400  miles  of  it.  On  the  return  from 
their  sledge  journeys  the  men  were  in  a  very 
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'elpless  condition,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
irry  some  of  them  on  the  sledges.  The 
ianking  of  the  .\lert  was  much  damaged  by 
16  ice. 

ixeresting  Details  of  the  Attempt  to  Reach  the 
Pole— A  Tribute  to  Capt.  Hall. 

London,  Monday,  Oct.  30,  1876. 
A  narrative  of  the  Arctic  Expedition  is 
iblished.    It  relates  that  after  first  encoun 
ring  ice  the  expedition  was  detained  several 
lys  in  Port  Prayer.     It  started  thence  on 
ug.  8,  but  before  reaching  the  shore  of 
rinnell  Land  the  vessels  were  caught  in  an 
epack.     After  this  their  progress  north- 
ard  was   an   incessant  struggle  through 
I  ance  openings  made  in  the  ice  by  wind  and 
I  rrent,  the  channel  through  which  the  ships 
:oved  constantly  closing  behind  them.  The 
.[scovery  wintered  in  a  well  sheltered  harbor 
<i  the  west  side  of  Hall's  Basin,  a  few  miles 
;<rth  of  Polaris  Bay.    The  Alert  pushed  for- 
Ard  and  rounded  the  northeast  point  of 
•  •ant's  Land,  but  instead  of  finding  as  ex- 
acted, a  continuous  coast  a  hundred  miles 
iward  the  north,  she  found  herself  on  the 
1  rder  of  an  extensive  sea,  with  impenetrable 
on  every  side  and  no  harbor.     The  ship 
■  ntered  behind  a  barrier  of  grounded  ice 
(  ise  to  land. 

The  floating  masses  of  thick  polar  ice  had  in 
jjeting  pressed  up  the  masses  of  intermediate 
i'  into  blocks  frequently  a  mile  in  diameter 

i  J  varying  in  height  from  10  to  50  feet. 
(  stacles  of  this  kind  destroyed  all  hope  of 
uching  the  Pole  by  sledges  before  the  at- 
tnpt  was  made.  The  sledge  party  wag 
(liged  to  make  a  road  with  pickaxes  nearly 
llf  the  distance  it  traveled.  As  it  was  al- 
■Mvs  necessary  to  drag  the  sledge  loads  by 
i.talments,  the  party  really  traversed  276 
ties,  although  it  only  progressed  73.  All 

3  cairns  erected  by  the  Polaris  expedition 
re  visited.  At"the  boat  depot  in  Newman's 
y  a  chronometer  was  found  in  perfect  order. 
&eat  left  by  the  Polaris  was  successfully 
)wn  aboard  the  ship. 

When  at  Polaris  Bay  the  Discovery  hoisted 
i  American  flag  and  fired  a  salute  as  a 
izen  tablet  with  the  following  inscription 
.8  fixed  on  the  grave  of  Capt.  Hall  ; 
'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Hall  of 
s  Polaris  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  ad- 
icement  of  science.  This  tablet  is  erected 
the  British  Polar  Expedition,  who  follow- 
;  his  footsteps  have  profited  by  his  experi- 

Two  sailors  of  the  Greenland  sledge  party 
vre  buried  near  Capt.  Hall's  grave.  The 
B Tarings  of  the  sledge  parties  from  scurvy 
Pre  frightful.  The  expedition  under  Mark- 
hn  and  Parr,  which  endeavored  to  reach 

ii  Pole,  consisted  of  seventeen  persons.  Nine 
b:ame  utterly  helpless,  and  had  to  be  carried 
D  sledges.     Three  could  barely  walk,  and 

re  unable  to  pull. 


and  that  she  believed  he  would  soon  be  re- 
leased from  his  sufferings.  He  added,  he 
believed  the  Lord  would  deliver  him  out  of 
all  his  troubles;  that  the  wedding  garment 
was  nearly  completed,  and  that  he  would  soon 
be  permitted  to  join  his  beloved  companion, 
who  had  recently  gone  before.  Soon  after, 
he  said,  "  'Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation.'  Oh  blessed  and  glorious  conclu- 
sion to  come  to,  through  the  mercies  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  I  am  a  poor  un- 
woi'thy  creature  ;  it  is  all  through  mercy,  un- 
merited mercy,  unworthy  as  we  are."  He  ex- 
pi-essed  much  love  for  us,  and  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave,  saying,  "  may  the  Lord  bless  and 
preserve  you  to  the  end  of  the  race :  to  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
On  taking  him  by  the  hand  I  said,  I  trusted 
it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would  be  re- 
leased from  all  his  sufferings  ;  he  replied,  "we 
must  be  resigned  and  wait  the  Lord's  time." 
He  departed  the  next  afternoon,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. — From  William 
Evans'  Journal. 


thinks  proper  to  den}^  it  him,  he  is  content 
and  cheerful. — Bogatzky's  Golden  Treasury. 
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Maxims  for  Young  Men. — Time  is  gold ; 
throw  not  one  minute  away,  but  place  each 
one  to  account. 

Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be 
done  to-day. 

Never  bid  another  do  what  you  can  do 
yourself. 

Never  covet  what  is  not  your  own. 
Never  think  any  matter  so  ti-ifling  as  not 
to  deserve  notice. 

Never  give  out  what  does  not  come  in. 
Do  not  spend,  but  produce. 
Let  the  greatest  order  regulate  the  actions 
of  your  lives. 


Selected. 


Dependence  on  Divine  Providence. 


"  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee,  and  thou  givest 
them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  openest  thy 
hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing. 
He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him  ;  he 
also  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them. — Ps.  cxlv. 
15,  16,  19.    See  also  Ps.  civ.  28." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

^  th  mo.  Ist,  1837.  Our  friend,  Joseph 
j'bons,  who,  for  many  years  has  been  a 
ffiiiber  and  minister  in  our  meeting,  died 
th  afternoon,  after  an  illness  of  several 
«;k.s.  My  wife  and  myself  called  the  day 
lore  his  death  to  make  inquiry  after  him, 
1  being  invited  into  his  room,  saw  that  a 
I  at  change  had  taken  place.  He  labored 
f  breath,  and  could  saj'  but  a  little  at  a  time. 
S   remarked,  that  the  work  was  finishing 


Who  considers  these  words  enough  !  The 
hand  of  God  being  my  chief  provision  and 
storehouse,  is  it  not  a  shame  to  be  anxiously 
careful  for  anything?  Has  the  Lord  all  things 
in  His  hand  ? — then  surely  I  shall  receive 
what  he  has  for  me;  none  will  be  able  to 
withhold  it.  Faith  has  alwaj^s  a  free  access 
to  the  treasures  of  God,  who  is  never  want- 
ing. Chi'istians  have  their  chests  and  trea- 
sures in  such  a  high  place,  even  in  God,  that 
no  thief  can  rob  them,  and  they  are  sure  to 
have  enough  in  God;  and  though  the  Lord 
should  try  them  with  want  a  little  while,  yet 
he  relieves  them  in  due  time  ;  their  bread 
must  rain  from  heaven  rather  than  they 
should  be  left  without. 

You  need  not,  says  Christ,  seek  these  other 
things,  they  shall  be  brought  to  you  if  you 
only  abide  in  me. 

If  this  does  not  comfort  and  strengthen  us 
nothing  else  will.  Now,  many  rely  on  their 
full  pockets  and  purses,  but  if  they  had  true 
faith,  it  would  be  enough  that  they  believed 
and  had  it  in  God's  hand,  purse  and  chest. 

If  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  bestow  some  pro- 
vision on  his  servant,  he  is  very  thankful  for 
it,  and  is  careful  to  apply  it  well.   But  if  God 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  printed 
Minutes  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  which 
convened  9th  mo.  27th  last,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts  of  itsj proceedings. 

Charles  F.  Coffin  was  appointed  Clerk,  and 
Dougan  Clark  and  Levi  Mills,  assistants. 

"  By  the  epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meetings 
on  this  continent,  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
concurrence  of  any  of  them  in  the  proposition 
submitted  to  them  by  our  last  Yearly  Meeting 
for  a  conference  of  committees  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, who  are  in  harmony  with  their  brethren 
of  other  Yearly  Meetings  ;  although  we  learn 
verbally  that  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  has  co- 
incided in  such  appointment,  and  by  the 
epistle  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  that 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed 
until  their'next  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  Inasmuch  as  several  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings have  declined  to  unite  in  such  appoint- 
ment, our  committee  appointed  at  last  Yearly 
Meeting  is  released  and  the  subject  dismissed." 

"The  following  postscript  to  the  Epistle 
from  Western  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  re- 
ceived and  read,  viz :  '  At  Western  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Plainfield,  9th  mo. 
15th  to  2l8t,  1876.  We  are  informed  that 
New  York  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  have 
adopted  the  proposition  of  this  meeting  for  a 
general  Conference,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  judgments  reached  by  said  Confer- 
ence shall  be  advisory,  and  that  a  majority  of 
the  American  Yearly  Meetings  shall  concur. 
They  consider  with  us  that  your  proposition 
is  included  in  ours.  Iowa  concurs  with  you. 
Can  you  not  revise  your  proposition  so  as  to 
harmonize  the  action  taken  ? 

By  direction  of  the  meeting, 

Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  Clerk.' 
We  have  reconsidered  the  subject  at  the 
request  of  our  dear  friends  of  Western  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  do  not  feel  prepared  to  reverse 
the  decision  then  arrived  at." 

The  report  of  the  Book  and  Tract  Com- 
mittee shows  the  distribution  of  2,000,000 
pages  of  tracts,  and  says,  "  We  have  kept  a 
few  Friends'  books  on  hand,  but  we  have  not 
donated  any  to  libraries  since  our  last  report." 
No  other  mention  than  this  is  made  of  the 
circulation  of  Friends'  books. 

The  report  of  the  Bible  Association  recom- 
mended "  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  appoint  a 
committee  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the 
Indiana  Bible  Association  of  Friends.  The 
association  to  be  continued  under  that  name, 
and  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting."  This  was  adopted  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  still  continues  to 
receive  answers  to  eight  queries  from  its  thir- 
teen Quai'terly  Meetings,  which  queries  are 
very  similar  in  their  import  to  those  used  in 
Philadelphia ;  but  they  have  a  committee 
under  appointment  to  revise  these  queries, 
which  reported  such  a  revision,  suggesting 
radical  changes.  This  report  was  laid  over 
for  consideration  next  yeai". 
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The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  third 
query : 

"  3.  Friends  endeavor,  by  example  and  pre- 
cept, to  educate  their  children  and  those  under 
their  care  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  in  plainness  of  speech,  deport- 
ment, and  apparel;  to  guard  them  against 
pernicious  reading,  and  from  corrupt  conver- 
sation, and  to  encourage  them  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  but  a  number  of  the  reports 
state  exceptions  in  one  or  more  of  these  par- 
ticulars." 

The  statistical  reports  sent  up  from  the 
subordinate  meetings  include  the  following  : 
Five  new  meetings  for  worship  have  been  set 
up  within  the  year;  13  ministers  recorded; 
9U1  members  received  by  request ;  30  dis- 
owned ;  52  resigned  :  total  number  of  mem- 
bers 17,681.  Established  meetings  124;  re- 
corded ministers  195. 

The  report  on  Earlham  College  gives  the 
number  of  pupils  as  126  boys  and  111  girls. 
The  report  of  the  "Missionary  Board"  states 
that,  "the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Southland, 
near  Helena,  Arkansas,  has  forwarded  an- 
swers to  the  queries  and  statistics,  the  latter 
showing  the  members  there  to  be  now  142. 
All  of  these  are  colored  persons  except  nine. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  thirty-five 
members  the  past  year."  The  report  states 
that  the  Normal  Institute  at  Maryville,  Ten- 
nessee, which  is  under  the  care  of  the  "  Mis- 
sionary Board,"  is  in  good  condition.  The 
students  are  all  colored  persons,  and  there 
have  been  381  educated  in  it  since  its  institu- 
tion. The  number  of  students  for  the  past 
year  is  55  ;  42  teachers  have  been  educated  in 
the  School.  "Nine  young  colored  persons 
have  been  received  into  membership  with 
Friends,  and  they,  with  their  teacher  and 
others,  hold  regular  meetings  at  the  Insti- 
tute." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — General  Tchernayeff,  commander-in-chief 
of  tlie  Servian  army,  has  gone  to  Belgrade  with  200 
Russian  officers. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  says  that  Russia  is  raising  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  the  line  of  demarcation.  She  now 
proposes  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Turks  would  be 
compelled  to  quit  the  Valley  of  the  Morava. 

The  London  Post  publishes  an  official  announcement 
of  Russia's  formal  acceptance  of  the  English  proposal 
for  a  conference  at  Constantinople  on  the  basis  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey.  The  proposal 
as  accepted  by  Russia  includes  the  condition  that  the 
Powers  jointly  and  severally  renounce  all  intention  of 
aggrandizement. 

The  Paris  Temps  publishes  a  telegram  from  Vienna 
which  states  that  Montenegro,  finding  herself  incapable 
of  maintaining  the  troops  in  their  present  position  dur- 
ing tlie  armistice,  has  opened  direct  negotiations  with 
the  Porte  for  a  prompt  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  aversion  of  the  Servians  to  the  war,  and  their 
reluctance  to  engage  in  military  service,  is  shown  by 
tlie  fact  mentioned  in  a  leading  Russian  journal  that 
9,000  Servians  had  mutilated  themselves  to  get  away 
from  the  army,  and  a  still  larger  number  had  deserted. 

The  Spanish  government  has  submitted  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  restoring  the  constitutional  guarantees  through- 
out the  country,  except  in  the  Basque  provinces. 

General  Loma  has  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  the 
£a.sque  provinces  to  immediately  deliver  all  their  arms 
to  the  authorities.  The  Spanish  government's  decision 
to  exempt  all  the  Basque  provinces  from  the  operation 
of  the  Constitutional  guarantees  has  created  a  painful 
impression. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  additional  troops  have  arrived 
at  Havana  from  Spain. 

A  dispatch  from  Lisbon  says  Spanish  emigrants  and 
refugees  have  been  ordered  to  quit  Portugal. 

The  port  of  Cronstadt,  in  the  Baltic  sea,  and  the  road- 
stead, .ire  ice-bnuiid,  and  navigation  is  stopped.  The 
river  Dwina  in  frozen  and  navigation  closed.  The  river 
Neva  ia  also  cholced  with  floating  ice  from  Lak«  Ladoga. 


Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  miles  of  railway  were 
opened  in  India  in  1875,  making  the  total  length  of 
completed  lines  6497  miles,  of  which  5676  miles  are  of 
the  5  feet  6  inch  gauge. 

The  district  of  Backergunge,  India,  was  ravaged  by 
a  cyclone  on  the  7th  inst.  last.  A  thousand  native 
houses  were  destroyed.  The  town  of  Dowlutkhan  was 
submerged  by  a  wave  and  5000  persons  are  believed  to 
have  perished.  The  government  has  sent  relief  to  the 
desolated  sections. 

The  Times  of  India  announces  that  relief  works  have 
been  established  in  the  Sholapore  district,  where  the 
Pioneer,  on  the  6th  inst.,  reported  there  were  prospects 
of  a  famine,  and  45,000  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
given  employment. 

The  United  States  frigate  Franklin,  with  Wm.  M. 
Tweed  on  board,  arrived  at  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  on 
the  5th  inst.,  and  sailed  on  the  8th  inst.  for  N.  York. 

Cardinal  Simeoni,  recently  the  Papal  Nuncio  at 
Madrid,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Cardinal 
Antonelli  as  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pope. 

The  London  Post  says  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  master  and  operative  cotton  spinners  of 
Blackburn  by  which  the  threatened  great  lockout  is 
prevented.  Other  papers  on  the  same  information  do 
not  consider  the  matter  as  finally  arranged,  but  regard 
an  agreement  as  highly  probable. 

A  dispatch  from  Calcutta  to  the  London  Times  says 
it  is  reported  that  20,000  persons  perished  in  the  cyclone 
of  October  31st,  and  some  estimates  place  the  loss  of 
lives  as  high  as  40,000.  In  the  town  of  Burrishol, 
capital  of  the  Backergunge  district,  3000  houses  were 
leveled  with  the  earth.  Letters  from  survivors  report 
that  a  great  wave  nine  feet  deep  swept  over  the  large 
Island  of  Daktin  Shahabazpore.  The  whole  of  Eastern 
Bengal  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  from  the  cy- 
clone, and  Calcutta  narrowly  escaped.  The  reports  of 
famine  from  Bombay  are  worse. 

The  Thames  tunnel  was  flooded  to  such  an  extent  a 
few  days  ago  as  to  necessitate  the  suspension  of  the  en- 
tire traffic  on  the  East  London  line  between  Wapping 
and  Deptford  Road  Station.  The  inundation  is  at- 
tributed to  a  defect  in  some  docks  recently  opened,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  said  to  be  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  tunnel. 

Dispatches  from  Cairo  mention  the  disgrace  and 
banishment  of  the  Egyptian  Minister  of  Finance.  It 
was  found  that  he  had  endeavored  to  originate  a  plot 
against  the  Khedive  by  representing  to  the  people  that 
his  reform  measures  were  preparatory  to  selling  the 
country  to  the  Christians.  The  ex-minister  was  banished 
to  Dongola. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  delivered  a  brief  address  at 
Moscow  on  the  10th  inst.,  which  is  thought  to  be  signifi- 
cant in  its  bearings  upon  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
in  Europe.  He  refers  to  the  armistice  between  Turkey 
and  Servia,  and  his  efforts  to  "  obtain  a  real  improve- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  Christians  by  peaceful 
means."  He  will  strive  for  the  same  end  in  the  nego- 
tiations about  to  begin  at  Constantinople,  and  hopes 
that  a  satisfactory  agreement  will  be  reached  regarding 
their  future.  In  the  position  the  Russian  Emperor 
takes  on  this  subject  he  will  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
civilized  world,  for  it  is  in  the  immediate  interest  of 
humanity  as  well  as  Christianity.  There  is  no  perma- 
nent security  for  Christians  at  present  under  the  Mos- 
lem's government.  They  are  subject  to  insolence,  out- 
rage, assassination  and  open  murder,  whenever  the 
fanatical  Turks  let  loose  their  prejudices  and  passions. 
Russia  has  the  resolution  to  call  the  Porte  to  an  ac- 
count for  its  crimes  against  humanity,  and  the  Emperor 
in  his  speech  was  positive  as  to  his  own  action  in  the 
near  future.  "Should,"  he  remarked,  "  I  see  that  we 
cannot  obtain  by  negotiation  guarantees  necessary  for 
carrying  out  what  we  intended  to  demand  from  the 
Porte,  1  am  firmly  determined  to  act  independently." 
This  declaration  of  the  Czar  occasions  apprehension  and 
uneasiness  in  England,  but  appears  to  be  heartily  ap- 
proved in  Russia  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 

United  States. — Within  two  days  after  the  Presi- 
dential election  on  the  7th  inst.,  it  was  ascertained  that 
17  States,  with  184  electoral  votes,  had  given  them  to 
the  Democratic  candidates,  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 
This  was  only  one  vote  short  of  the  number  required  to 
elect.  Florida,  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  with  19 
votes,  were  claimed  by  both  parties,  and  18  States  with 
166  votes,  had  given  them  to  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  On 
it  becoming  evident  that  the  actual  facts  in  each  case 
could  not  be  known  until  the  official  count  was  an- 
nounced by  the  State  officials,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party,  invited  a  number  of  citizens  of  high 
standing  to  go  at  once  to  the  South  and  superintend  the  j 
counting  of  the  votes,  so  that  whatever  might  be  the; 


result,  the  country  might  be  assured  there  had  beer 
fraud  or  dishonesty  in  making  up  the  returns. 

The  Central  Pacific  Road's  annual  report  shows 
earning  last  year  from  passengers  of  $5,500,000 ;  fi 
freight,  S9,056,000 ;  miscellaneous,  $1,100,000:  tc 
$17,021,000;  less  operating  expenses,  $9,603,000; 
income  of  year,  $7,418,000 ;  increased  income,  1 
569,000. 

During  the  Tenth  month  last  there  arrived  at 
port  of  New  York  6550  emigrants,  of  whom  3623  w 
men  and  2922  women. 

Between  17,000  and  20,000  alligator  skins  are  tan 
yearly,  which  are  consumed  by  boot  and  shoe  mann  • 
turers  in  every  portion  of  the  United  States,  as  wel 
exported  to  London  and  Hamburg.  The  alliga 
formerly  came  almost  entirely  from  Louisiana,  and  ^ 
Orleans  was  the  great  centre  of  business.  The  F!oi|i 
swamps  and  morasses  are  now  the  harvest  fields, 
Jacksonville,  in  that  State,  the  great  depot.  The  ; 
gators  often  attain  a  length  of  eighteen  to  twenty  fc 

At  the  recent  election  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Repu 
cans  elected  17  members  of  Congress  and  the  Democ  [t 
10.  The  old  delegation  stood  10  Republicans  anc'? 
Democrats.  Tilden  had  majorities  in  35  countie 
the  State,  and  Hayes  in  only  31,  but  some  of  the  lai 
were  so  large  as  to  overbalance  the  Democratic  i 
jorities  in  a  number  of  the  counties  combined. 

The  International  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  clc 
at  the  appointed  time  the  10th  inst.,  having  been  o 
for  159  days.    During  that  period  the  paid  admissiji 
numbered  8,004,214,  and  the  cash  receipts  thereftli 
were  $3,814,312.    The  number  of  visits  made  by  eli 
individual  varied  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  i  I 
how  many  persons  in  the  aggregate  were  on  the  groiii  j. 
Many  were  content  with  a  single  visit,  while  others  jii 
sorted  to  the  Exhibition  day  after  day  for  whole  wee 
At  an  average  of  four  visits  to  each  individual,  the 
tire  number  would  reach  two  millions,  beside  all  th 
who  were  furnished  with  free  passes  and  complim 
tary  tickets. 

The  number  of  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  wt 
was  315.  At  the  late  election  in  this  city  137,; 
votes  were  polled  viz.,  76,474  for  Hayes  and  Whee 
and  61,047  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 

T^e  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatl< 
on  the  18th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  10 
Superfine  flour,  S4.40  a  $4.90;  State  extra,  $5.11 
$5.40  ;  finer  brands,  $5.50  a  *9.50.  No.  1  white  wh< 
$1.35;  No.  1  amber,  $1.30;  No.  2  red,  $I.27J;  No 
Milwaukie  spring  wheat,  $1.30;  No.  2  Chicago,  $1. 
State  rye,  88  a  90  cts. ;  Penna.  do.,  85  a  86  cts.  Yell 
corn,  61  cts. ;  mixed,  do.,  60  cts.  r.No.  2  white  oats, 
a  43  cts. ;  mixed  State,  48  a  50  cts.  Lard,  $10.05  i 
100  lbs.  Carolina  rice,  5}  a  6i  cts.  Philadelphia 
Middlings  cotton,  uplands  and  New  Orleans,  12J  a  ] 
cts.  Flour,  $4  a  $9.00.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $Li 
Delaware  amber,  $1.32  a  $L35 ;  western  white,  $1 
a  $1.36.  Rye,  72  cts.  Mixed  corn,  55  a  56  cts. ;  j 
low,  58  cts.  Old  white  oats,  48  a  50  cts. ;  Michig 
white,  38  a  41  cts.  New  York  fancy  cheese,  13J  a 
cts. ;  western  fine,  12}  a  13  cts.  Sales  of  2400  beef  cat 
at  5 J  a  6^  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra ;  4J  a  5.]  cts. 
fair  to  good,  and  4  a  40  cts.  for  common.  Sheep, 
5|-  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Receipts  13,000  head.  Ho 
$7.50  a  S8.50  per  100  lb.  net.  Receipts  5000  hei 
Chicago. — Spring  extra  flour,  $4.50  a  $4.65 ;  extra  win 
$5  a  $7.25.  No.  1  spring  wheat,  $l.lli;  No.  2 
$1.10;  No.  3  do.,  ail.OO  a  $1.01.  No.  2  corn,  43i  c 
Oats,  32|  cts.  Rye,  60  a  61  cts.  Barley,  78  cts.  La 
$9.75  a  S9.80  per  100  lbs.  St.  Zouw.— No.  2  red  f 
wheat,  $1.21i.  No.  2  corn,  41  a  41J  cts.  No.  2  oa 
31i  cts. 


WANTED 

A  teacher  for  a  family  school.  Address  Jessb 
Garrett,  Willislown  Inn  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


A  young  woman  Friend  desires  a  situation  as  tead 
in  a  small  family  school.  For  information  addn 
S.  A.  H.,  302  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphic 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wobt 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
N«.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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JOHN"  S.  STOKES, 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Life  of  Jolin  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

(Concladed  from  page  106.) 

We  come  now  to  the  concluding  scene  in 
je  life  of  this  worthy  man  and  noble  martyr 
•r  ibe  cause  of  Christ;  and  it  will  be  found 
manifest  the  same  steady  faith  and  humble 
)nfidence  in  Divine  power,  and  the  same 
oking  forward  to  the  glorious  hopes  held  up 
the  view  of  the  Christian. 
The  sheriffs  of  Gloucester,  with  the  mayor 
id  aldermen,  having  come  to  his  lodgings, 
ooper  was  given  into  their  charge  by  the 
lard  which  had  brought  him  from  Ijondon. 
e  thanked  them  for  tht-ir  kindness  in  taking 
tn  by  the  hand,  Avhich  he  regarded  as  an 
^idence  that  their  old  love  and  friendship 
)wards  him  was  not  altogether  extinguished; 
id  added,  "  I  trust  also,  that  all  the  things  I 
ive  taught  you  in  times  past,  are  not  utterly 
irgotten,  when  I  was  your  bishop  and  pastor, 
or  which  most  true  and  sincere  doctrine,  be- 
luse  I  will  not  now  account  it  falsehood  and 
eresy,  as  many  other  men  do,  I  am  sent 
ither,  by  the  Queen's  command  to  die,  and 
fn  come  where  I  taught  it,  to  confirm  it  with 
*y  blood."    He  requested  the  sheriffs  that 
lere  might  be  a  quick  fire  so  as  shortly  to 
lake  an  end ;  and  said,  "  in  the  meantime  I 
ill  be  as  obedient  unto  you,  as  you  your- 
<-lves  could  wish.    If  3'ou  think  I  do  amiss  in 
'lything,  hold  up  your  finger,  and  I  have 
jtie.    For  I  am  not  come  hither  as  one  forced 
r  compelled  to  die;  for  it  is  well  known,  I 
jiight  have  had  my  life  with  worldly  gain  ; 
'at  as  one  willing  to  offer  and  give  my  life 
<Y  the  truth,  rather  than  consent  to  the 
icked  papistical  religion  of  the  bishop  of 
ome,  received  and  set  forth  by  the  magis- 
■ates  in  England,  to  God's  high  displeasure 
id  dishonor;  and  I  trust,  by  God's  grace,  to- 
orrow  to  die  a  faithful  servant  of  God,  and 
true  obedient  subject  to  the  Queen." 
The  sheriffs  proposed  placing  him  for  the 
:;ht  in  the  common  goal  of  the  town,  but 
e  guard  interceded  on  his  behalf,  declaring 
how  quietly,  mildly  and  patiently  he  had 
I  jihaved  himself  on  the  way,  adding  thereto, 
!at  any  child  might  keep  him  well  enough." 
)  it  was  determmed  at  length  he  should  still 
main  at  Robert  Ingram's  house.  His  desire 
as,  that  he  might  go  to  bed  that  night  be- 
ae,  saying,  that  he  had  many  things  to  re- 
ember:  and  so  he  did  at  five  o'clock,  and 
-pt  one  sleep  soundly,  and  spent  the  rest  of 


the  night  in  prayer.  After  he  had  got  up  in 
the  morning,  he  desired  that  no  man  should 
be  suffered  to  come  into  the  chamber,  that  he 
might  be  solitary  till  the  hour  of  execution. 

At  nine  o'clock,  Dr.  Hooper  prepared  him- 
self to  be  in  readiness,  for  the  time  was  at 
hand.  Immediately  he  was  brought  down 
from  his  chamber  by  the  sheriffs,  who  were 
accompanied  with  bills  and  olher  weapons. 
When  he  saw  the  multitude  of  weapons,  he 
spake  to  the  sheriffs  on  this  wise;  Msa. 
sheriffs  (said  he)  I  am  no  traitor,  neither  need- 
ed you  to  have  made  such  a  business  to  bring 
me  to  the  place  where  I  must  suffer :  for  if  you 
had  suffered  me  I  would  have  gone  alone  to 
the  stake,  and  troubled  none  of  you.  He  went 
forward,  led  between  two  sheriffs  (as  it  were 
a  lamb  to  the  place  of  slaughter)  in  a  govpn  of 
his  host's,  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  a  staff 
in  his  hand  to  stay  himself  withal;  for  the 
grief  of  the  Sciatica,  which  he  had  taken  in 
prison,  caused  him  somewhat  to  halt.  All 
the  way,  being  strictly  charged  not  to  speak, 
he  could  not  be  perceived  once  to  open  his 
mouth  ;  but  beholding  the  people,  who  mourn- 
ed bitterly  for  him,  he  would  sometimes  lift 
up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  look  very 
cheerfully  upon  such  as  he  knew  ;  and  he 
was  never  known,  during  the  time  of  being 
amongst  them,  to  look  with  so  cheerful  and 
ruddy  a  countenance  as  he  did  at  that  present. 
When  he  came  to  the  place  appointed  where 
he  should  die,  he  smilingly  beheld  the  stake 
and  preparation  made  for  him,  which  was 
near  unto  the  great  elm-tree  over  against  the 
college  of  priests,  where  he  was  wont  to 
preach.  The  place  round  about  the  houses, 
and  the  boughs  of  the  tree  were  filled  with 
spectators;  and  in  the  chamber  over  the  col- 
lege gate  stood  the  priests  of  the  college. 
Then  he  kneeled  down  (forasmuch  as  he  could 
not  be  suffered  to  speak  unto  the  people)  to 
prayer,  and  beckoned  six  or  seven  times  unto 
one  whom  he  well  knew,  that  he  might  hear 
his  prayer,  and  report  faithfully  the  same. 
When  this  person  came  to  the  good  bishop, 
he  (pouring  tears  upon  his  shoulders  and  in 
his  bosom)  continued  his  prayer  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour. 

Now  after  he  was  entered  into  his  prayer, 
a  box  was  brought  and  laid  before  him  upon 
a  stool,  with  his  pardon  (or  at  leastwise  it 
was  feigned  to  be  his  pardon)  from  the  Queen, 
if  he  would  turn.  At  the  sight  whereof  he 
cried,  If  you  love  my  soul,  away  with  it.  The 
box  being  taken  away,  the  lord  Shandois  said, 
"Seeing  there  is  no  remedy,  dispatch  him 
quickly." 

In  the  meantime  one  or  two  persons,  un- 
called, stepped  up,  who  heard  some  of  the 
bishop's  expressions  in  his  prayer.  After 
making  confession  of  his  sinfulness,  he  said  : 
"  Well  knowest  thou,  Lord,  wherefore  I  am 
come  hither  to  suffer,  and  why  the  wicked  do 
persecute  this  thy  poor  servant ;  not  for  my 
sins  and  transgressions  committed  against 
thee,  but  because  I  will  not  allow  their  wicked 


doings  to  the  contaminating  of  thj- blood,  and 
to  the  denial  of  the  knowledge  of  thy  truth, 
wherewith  it  did  please  thee  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit  to  instruct  me;  which,  with  as  much 
diligence  as  a  poor  wretch  might,  (being 
thereto  called)  I  have  set  forth  to  thy  glory. 
And  well  seest  thou,  my  Lord  and  God,  what 
terrible  pains  and  cruel  torments  are  prepared 
for  thy  creature;  such.  Lord,  as  without  thy 
strength  none  is  able  to  bear  or  patiently  to 
pass.  But  all  things  that  are  impossible 
with  man  are  possible  with  thee.  Therefore 
strengthen  me  of  thy  goodness,  that  in  the 
fire  I  break  not  the  rules  of  patience;  or  else 
assuage  the  terror  of  the  pains,  as  shall  seem 
most  to  thy  glory." 

As  soon  as  the  mayor  saw  those  men,  who 
reported  the  foregoing  words,  they  were  com- 
manded away,  and  could  not  be  suffered  to 
hear  any  more.  Prayer  being  done,  bishop 
Hooper  prepared  himself  for  the  stake,  and 
put  off  his  host's  gown,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
sheriffs,  requiring  them  to  see  it  restored  unto 
the  owner,  and  put  off  the  rest  of  his  apparel 
unto  his  doublet  and  hose,  wherein  he  would 
have  burned.  But  the  sheriffs  would  not  per- 
mit that,  (such  was  their  greediness),  unto 
whose  pleasures  (good  man  !)  he  very  obedi- 
ently submitted  himself;  and  his  doublet,  hose 
and  waistcoat  were  taken  off.  So  desiring 
the  people  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer  with  him, 
and  to  pray  for  him,  (who  performed  it  with 
tears,  during  the  time  of  his  pains)  he  went  up 
to  the  stake ;  when  he  was  at  it,  three  irons, 
made  to  fasten  him  thereto,  were  brought ; 
one  for  his  neck,  another  for  his  middle,  and 
the  third  for  his  legs.  But  he  refusing  them, 
said,  "  You  have  no  need  thus  to  trouble  your- 
selves. I  doubt  not,  God  will  give  me  strength 
sufficient  to  abide  the  extremity  of  the  fire, 
without  bands:  notwithstanding,  suspecting 
the  frailty  and  weakness  of  the  flesh,  but  hav- 
ing assured  confidence  in  God's  strength,  I 
am  content  to  do  as  you  shall  think  good." 

Being  fastened  to  the  stake  with  an  iron 
hoop  round  his  middle,  he  refused  the  others, 
saying  he  was  well  assured  he  should  not 
trouble  them.  Thus  being  ready,  he  looked 
upon  the  people,  of  whom  he  might  well  be 
seen  (for  he  was  both  tall,  and  stood  also  upon 
a  high  stool)  and  beheld  round  about  him, 
that  in  every  corner  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  weeping  and  sorrowful  people.  Then 
lifting  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  he 
prayed  in  silence.  By  and  by,  he  that  was 
appointed  to  make  the  fire  came  to  him  and 
did  ask  him  forgiveness.  Of  whom  he  asked 
why  he  should  forgive  him,  saying,  that  ho 
never  knew  any  offence  he  had  committed 
against  him.  O  sir,  said  the  man,  I  am  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  fire.  Therein,  said  Mr. 
Hooper,  thou  dost  nothing  offend  me  :  God 
forgive  thee  thy  sins,  and  do  thine  office  I 
pray  thee. 

The  wood  being  green,  it  was  difficult  to 
.kindle;  and  the  fire  had  to  be  made  up  three 
'  several  times  before  death  released  this  patient 
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sufferer.  The  last  words  he  was  heard  to 
utter  were,  Lord  Jesus  have  morcy  upon  mc! 
Lord  Jesus  have  mercy  upon  me  !  Lovd  Jesus 
receive  my  spirit. 

"Thus,"  says  Fox,  "  he  was  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  or  more  in  the  fire  ;  even  as  the 
lamb,  patiently  bearing  the  extremity  there- 
of, neither  moving  forwards,  backwards,  nor 
to  any  side.  He  died  as  quietly  as  a  child  in 
his  bed;  and  he  now  reigneth  as  a  blessed 
martyr  in  the  joys  of  heaven,  prepared  for 
the  faithful  in  Christ  before  the  foundations 
of  the  world  :  for  whose  constancy  all  Chris- 
tians are  bound  to  praise  God." 


To  Preserve  Flowers  and  Plants. 

The  following  instructions  are  from  the  pen 
of  G.  Henslow,  one  of  the  best  practical 
botanists  in  England  : 

The  materials  required  are  common  cart- 
ridge paper,  thick  white  blotting  paper,  cot- 
ton wadding,  and  millboard,  all  cut  to  the 
same  size.  The  plants  should  be  gathered  in 
dry  weather,  and  soon  after  the  flowers  open, 
when  their  colors  are  brightest.  Succulent 
plants  (such  as  daffodil,  orchis  or  stone  crop) 
should  be  put  into  scalding  water,  with  the 
exception  of  the  flowers,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
then  laid  on  a  cloth  to  dry. 

Arrange  the  specimens  and  papers  in  the 
following  order:  Millboard,  cartridge  paper, 
wadding  (split  open,  and  the  glaze  side  placed 
next  to  the  cartridge  paper),  blotting  paper, 
the  specimens,  having  small  pieces  of  wadding- 
placed  within  and  around  the  flowers  to  draw 
off  all  the  moisture  as  quickly  as  possible, 
blotting  paper,  wadding  as  before,  cartridge 
paper,  millboard.  When  the  specimens,  &c., 
are  thus  arranged,  heavy  weights  should  be 
put  on  them  ;  about  thirty  pounds  the  first 
day — sixty  pounds  afterwards.  Remove  them 
from  under  pressure  in  a  day  or  two,  care- 
fully take  away  all  the  papers,  &c.,  except  the 
blotting  papers  between  which  the  specimens 
are  placed,  put  these  in  a  warm  air  to  dry, 
while  the  removed  papers,  &c.,  are  dried  in 
the  sun  or  by  the  fire.  When  dry  (but  not 
warm)  place  them  in  the  same  order  as  be- 
fore ;  put  all  under  the  heavier  pressure  for  a 
few  days,  when  (if  not  succulent)  they  will 
be  dry. 

Flowers  of  different  colors  require  different 
treatment  t)  preserve  their  colors.  Blue 
flowers  must  bo  dried  with  heat,  either  under 
a  case  of  hot  sand  before  a  fire,  with  a  hot 
iron,  or  in  a  cool  oven.  Red  flowers  are  in- 
jured by  heat;  they  require  to  be  washed  with 
muriatic  acid,  diluted  in  spirits  of  wine,  to  fix 
the  color.  One  part  of  acid  to  three  parts  of 
spirit  is  about  the  proportion.  The  best  brush 
with  which  to  apply  this  mixture  is  the  head 
of  a  thistle  when  in  sei'd,  as  the  acid  destroys 
a  hair  pencil,  and  injures  whatever  it  touches 
(except  glass  or  china  ;)  therefore  it  should 
be  used  with  great  care.  Many  yellow  flowers 
turn  green  even  after  they  have  remained  yel- 
low some  weeks  ;  they  must  therefore  be  dried 
repeatedly  before  the  fire,  and  again  after  they 
are  mounted  on  paper  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
Purple  flowers  require  as  much  care,  or  they 
soon  turn  a  light  brown.  White  flowers  turn 
brown  if  handled  or  brushed  before  they  are 
dried.  Daisies,  pansies,  and  some  other  flow- 
ers must  not  be  removed  from  under  pressure 
for  two  or  three  days,  or  the  petals  will  curl 
up.  As  all  dried  plants  (ferns  excepted)  are 
liable  to  be  infested  by  minute  insects,  a  small 


quantity  of  the  poison,  corrosive  sublimate, 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  should  be  added 
to  the  paste,  which  it  will  also  preserve  from 
mould.  The  best  cement  for  fixing  the  speci- 
mens on  the  paper  or  card  board  is  gum  paste. 
It  is  composed  of  thick  gum  water  and  flour 
mixed  in  warm  water,  by  adding  the  two  to 
gether,  warm,  and  of  a  consistence  that  will 
run  off  the  hair  pencil. — Scientific  American. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Richard  Shackleton. 

(Coutinued  from  page  107.) 

"  The  following  extracts  from  letters  written 
in  the  year  1752,  instructively  depict  the  state 
of  R.  Shackleton's  mind  at  this  period,  (evinc- 
ing his  ardent  desire  and  faithful  exercise  for 
the  advancement  of  the  dear  Saviour's  king- 
dom, both  in  his  own  heart  and  in  the  hearts 
of  others.") 

"Ballitore,  3d  of  5th  mo.  1751. 
"  Dear  Friend, — I  received  thine  from  Bd- 
inburg,  and  am  well  pleased  that  time  and 
distance  have  not  obliterated  me  from  thy 
memory.  I  can  say  also,  that  on  ray  part  I 
have  not  forgot  thee,  but  am  desirous  for  thy 
welfare  in  ever}'  respect,  that  as  thou  growest 
in  years,  thou  mayst  grow  in  grace,  and  as 
thou  improvest  in  human  learning,  thou  mayst 
become  an  adept  in  Divine.-    Divinity,  dear 

 ,  is  not  a  trade,  but  it  is  a  science,  and 

that  the  most  noble  of  all  sciences.  It  com- 
prehends in  it  the  finest  speculations  of  moral 
philosoph}',  and  what  is  more,  reduces  them  to 
practice.  Humility,  patience,  charity,  absti- 
nence, and  simplicitj',  and  all  the  virtues  are 
included  in  it;  they  are  not  onlj^  understood 
but  exercised  here  ;  and  by  how  much  actions 
exceed  words,  and  a  possession  is  beyond  a 
profession,  by  so  much  is  the  religious  man 
more  excellent  than  the  scholar.  I  wish  for 
thee,  dear  friend,  amid  thy  diligent  attention 
to  thy  studies,  that  thou  mayst  feel  a  degree 
of  that  Power,  which,  as  it  is  given  way  to, 
will  wean  thee  gradually  from  the  nature  and 
spirit  of  the  world,  in  which  there  is  trouble, 
and  draw  thee  toward  Him  in  whom  there  is 

peace.    This,  dear  ,  will  let  thee  see  how 

to  enjoy  and  use  all  things  in  their  seasons 
and  in  their  places,  and  will  sanctify  thy 
natural  and  acquired  accomplishments,  and 
render  them  bejieficial  to  thyself  and  others. 
I  have  a  secret  love  for  thee,  and  would  there- 
fore pi'ess  it  home  to  thee  to  reflect  on  these 
things.  Be  not  one  of  those  who  can  conform 
(they  think  it  a  part  of  good  breeding)  in 
di-ess,  speech  and  behavior,  to  those  with 
whom  they  converse  ;  they  may  assume,  if 
they  please,  the  title  of  gentlemen,  but  I  think 
they  have  not  a  just  right  to  that  of  Chris- 
tians ;  for  our  Great  Pattern  told  his  followers 
that  he  had  chosen  them  out  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  the  world  hated  them  ;  conse- 
quently they  were  of  a  spirit  dift'ercnt  from 
the  world.  And  the  apostle  Paul  charges  the 
Romans,  'not  to  be  conformed  to  this  world, 
but  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  their 
minds,' &c.,  and  I  am  in  no  doubt  but  that  the 
disciples  of  Christ  in  their  garb,  speech  and 
deportment,  wore  the  badge  of  their  great 
Master,  some  mark  which  distinguished  ihem 
from  the  world.  Peter  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  damsel  by  his  very  aspect,  to 
have  been  wiih  Jesus;  when  he  denies  it,  an- 
other tells  him,  '  Thy  speech  bewra3'eth  thee.' 
So  to  conceal  his  profession  of  Chri-t,  his  last 
resource  was  '  to  curse  and  swear.'  Whether 


much  stress  may  be  laid  on  this  particn 
quotation  or  not,  1  am  sure  the  Spirit  of  Trii 
leads,  and  always  led  in  the  path  of  humil 
and  self-abasement;  and  when  this  has  ( 
minion  in  the  mind,  there  will  be  visible  mar 
on  the  body,  the  gem  will  shine  through  t 
casket.  Thus  far  have  I  written  to  thee 
love,  and  in  love  take  leave  at  present,  a 
bid  thee  heartily  farewell.  R.  S. ' 

"25th  of  Ninth  month 

"Oh!  how  I  love  uprightness  and  pla 
dealing;  a  heart  which  loves  its  friends  si 
cerely,  that  will  not  harbor  and  conceal  a  sef 
pleasing,  envious,  injurious  thought  of  i 
friend,  nor  bear  to  hear  it  uttered  by  anoth 
without  rebuke.  May  the  virtues  of  integri 
and  simplicity,  and  single  and  honest  hearte 
ness,  be  ours,  for  they  are  truly  Christia^ 
Yea,  may  it  please  Divine  wisdom,  moi-e  aiS 
more  to  purge  out  the  sour  leaven,  and  leav(' 
our  hearts  with  the  leaven  of  his  kingdoi' 
even  the  leaven  of  meekness,  long-sufterinj 
and  tenderness  of  spirit;  so  shall  we  be  dis( 
pies  indeed  ;  contrite,  humble  and  faithful  ft 
lowers  of  the  Lamb,  whithersoever  he  leadet 
May  the  Lord  preserve  us  as  innocent,  tende 
and  babe-like  children  before  Him,  hungerin] 
to  be  fed  by  Him,  and  growing  up  as  good 
plants  under  His  hand.  Oh!  this  child-liL' 
nature  :  when  shall  1  get  enough  of  it  ?  It  | 
only  as  a  measure  of  this  is  effected  in  us,  th;j 
we  can  cry,  'Abba,  Father.'  ; 

'•  Though,  as  thou  sayest,  '  things  look  ba( 
let  us  look  well  at  home,  and  as  we  are  it 
capable,  in  a  degree,  of  doing  anything  if 
make  matters  better,  let  us  not  make  thci 
worse,  and  the  breach  wider  in  the  enmity 
by  saying  or  doing  anything  in  our  own  ui 
regenerated  wills,  and  natural  heat  of  tempe 
which  may  hurt  instead  of  furthering  other 
For  the  enemj-  works  in  us  with  the  engint 
and  tools  of  our  corrupt  nature,  which  1 
finds  there ;  and  so  crafty  is  the  serpent,  thj 
he  will  seem  to  employ  these  weapons  /( 
the  good  cause,  against  himself;  Avhereas,  1: 
works  in  a  mystery  /or  himself  against  th 
cause,  by  raising  heats  and  divisions,  an 
hardness  of  heart  between  brethren.  But  U 
us  endeavor,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  liv 
peaceably  with  all  men,  and  if  we  see  a  brothci 
offend  in  any  branch  of  our  Christian  test 
mony,  and  by  the  fire  of  pure  zeal  warmin 
and  cleansing  our  own  hearts,  we  find  tiun 
the  Truth  (as  will  often  be  the  case)  calls  ft! 
a  witness  to  it,  let  us  wait  to  be  guided  by  th' 
Spirit  of  love  and  meekness,  to  bear  our  inncl 
cent,  faithful  testimony  ;  and  if  it  be  not  r>\ 
ceived,  stand  in  the  counsel  of  the  same  Spiri! 
and  let  not  that  get  up  which  would  rendo 
evil  for  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good."  ' 

*  *  *  "My  desires  are  strong  in  m 
measure,  that  we,  several  of  us,  whoare  knosv 
by  one  another,  and  known  to  our  heavciil 
Father  to  have  at  times,  livingdesires  raised  i; 
us  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  eternal  haj 
piness  of  ourselves,  and  one  of  another;  an 
sometimes  a  further  concern  that  our  bad 
sliding  brethren  may  no  more  revolt,  but  n 
turn  and  live — my  desires  are  that  we  ma 
come  up  nobi}'  and  boldly  in  His  cause,  an 
be  absolutely  (I  see  no  other  way  to  be  ci 
service)  resigned  to  the  will  and  disposal 
the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest,  dedicatin 
freely  and  cheerfully,  as  our  forefathers  di 
all  we  have,  internal  and  external,  to  His  sell 
vice.  R.  S." 
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11  Selected. 

8  How  Forests  affect  Rainfall, 

li  [Appleton's  Journal  contains  an  article  on 
'  his  subject  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
'  ng.] 

I  "In  Ceylon  the  forests  have  been  cut  down 
i  OT  coffee  plantations,  and  more  than  twenty 

II  rears  ago  the  loss  of  springs  and  fountains 
lad  grown  to  be  a  threatening  evil.  V7hen, 
wo  centuries  ago,  the  Spice  Islands  fell  into 

i  he  hands  of  the  Dutch,  they  were  clothed 
ij^ith  dense  forests  of  spice-bearing  trees.  To 
5i  increase  the  value  of  the  monopoly,  the  Dutch 
^  et  about  an  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the 
;prests,  and  these  islands  were  converted  into 
Ij.rid  deserts.    Not  many  j'ears  ago  the  world 
ij .'as  thrilled  by  the  reports  of  tbe  famine  in 
fhe  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.    The  soil  there  is 
imcry  light  and  porous,  and  requires  constant 
u  aoisture  as  a  condition  of  fertility.  For  many 
3  ears  the  increasing  lack  of  humidity  was 
[,  lOticed.    The  river  Socorridos,  in  Madeira, 
i,  own  which  ship-timber  was  formerly  floated 
J  0  the  sea,  gradually  dried  up  until  it  became 
{    mere  rill,  whose  waters,  except  at  flood- 
i|  ime,  could  hardly  be  seen  along  its  pebbly 
j,  ed.    The  diminution  of  moisture  was  found 
0  have  kept  equal  pace  with  the  destruction 
f  the  forests  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  the 
'ortuguese  government  made  laws  prohibit- 
Qg  the  cutting  down  of  trees  near  springs 
nd  river  sources.  But  wine  culture  was  proht- 
Ible,  and  the  laws  were  powerless  against  im- 
nediate  interest.    So  the  trees  were  cut  down 
lore  and  more  ;  the  springs  failed,  the  foun- 
ains  dried  up,  and  drought  and  famine  f  j1- 

fwed.  On!}^  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
anish  island  of  Santa  Cruz  was  a  gai'den  of 
ertility.  The  hills  were  covered  witli  forests, 
ad  trees  were  everywhere  abundant.  A  per- 
on  who  had  formerly  resided  there  recently 
evieited  the  island,  and  found  a  third  part  of 
t  reduced  to  an  utter  desert.  The  planters 
ad  bared  the  island  of  its  forests;  the  soil 
r&a  gradually  desiccated;  even  the  short, 
opious  showers  had  ceased.    The  island  of 

Iuracoa  was,  within  the  memory  of  living 
,en,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  well-watered 
)Ot8  on  earth;  'but  now,'  says  Mr.  Hough, 
whole  plantations,  with  their  once  beautiful 
illas  and  terraced  gardens,  are  nothing  but 
n  arid  waste ;  and  yet,  sixty  miles  away,  on 
lie  Spanish  Main,  the  rankest  vegetation 
vers  the  hills,  and  the  burdened  clouds 
ower  down  abundant  blessings.'  TheUnited 
tates  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  1871 
niites  :  '  In  Upper  Egypt  the  rains  which 
ighty  years  ago  were  abundant,  have  ceased 
ince  the  Arabs  cut  down  the  trees  along  the 
alley  of  the  Nile  toward  Libya  and  Arabia, 
.contrary  effect  has  been  produced  in  Lower 
igypt  from  the  extensive  planting  of  the 
asha.  In  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  where  rain 
ras  formerly  a  rarity,  it  has  since  that  period 
ecome  more  frequent.'  " 

Mdigious  Belief. — I  envy  no  quality  of  the 
lind  or  intellect  in  others;  be  it  genius, 
ower,  wit,  or  fancy,  said  Sir  Humphrey 
)avy,  but  if  I  could  choose  what  would  be 
lost  delightful,  and  I  believe  most  useful  to 
le,  I  should  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to 
ny  other  blessing:  for  it  makes  life  a  discip- 
ne  of  goodness;  creates  new  hopes,  when  all 
arthly  hopes  vanish ;  and  throws  over  the 
ecay,  the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most 
orgeous  of  all  lights ;  awakens  life  even  in 
leath,  and  from  destruction  and  decay  calls 


up  beauty  and  divinity  ;  makes  an  instrument 
of  torture  and  shame,  the  ladder  of  ascent  to 
paradise ;  and  far  above  all  combinations  of 
earthly  hopes,  calls  up  the  most  delightful 
visions  of  palms  and  amaranths,  the  gardens 
of  the  blest,  the  security  of  everlasting  joys, 
where  the  sensualist  and  the  sceptic  view  only 
gloom,  decay,  annihilation,  and  despair. 
 ♦  » 

From  "  The  British  Friend." 

The  Belper  Conference. 

Dear  Friend, — As  one  who,  though  not  an 
attender  of  the  above-named  Conference,  felt 
sympathy  with  those  who  did  so,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  shall  be  doing  my  duty  without  taking 
some  notice  of  thy  correspondent's  letter, 
signed  J.  J.  of  Preston. 

Personally  I  am  acquainted  with  but  few 
of  those  who  did  attend  the  aforesaid  Confer- 
ence, so  can  say  little  of  What  may  be  the  in- 
dividual course  of  conduct  and  conversation 
of  such,  so  will  therefore  pass  on  to  that  por- 
tion of  thy  correspondent's  letter  which  has 
taken  hold  of  my  mind,  as  contained  in  the 
following  remarks.  After  alluding  to  that 
wherein  he  says  we  are  all  agreed,  he  adds  : 
"  Yet  Belper  Friends  charge  the  Society  in 
this  country  and  America  with  many  inno- 
vations on  our  distinguishing  principles,  yet 
not  the  slightest  evidence  is  produced  of  any 
such  defection.  The  tangible  charges  are  in- 
novations in  practice." 

A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  so  are  we  as 
individuals,  and  as  a  Society,  known  and 
judged  by  the  light  of  our  practice.  We  have 
borne  testimony  as  a  people  for  two  hundred 
years  to  the  pure  spiritual  character  of  wor- 
ship and  for  the  immediate  necessity  of  divine 
quickening  to  be  felt  through  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  before  w'e  can  with  acceptance 
either  secretly  or  vocally  draw  nigh  unto 
God  the  Father  through  his  beloved  Son  ;  and 
we  have  further  believed,  as  of  necessity  it 
must  be,  that  in  order  to  the  right  qualifica- 
tion for  a  gospel  minister,  there  must  be  known 
in  the  individual  member  not  only  a  willing 
surrender,  but  also  an  immediate  qualification 
for  the  work  of  ministering  to  his  fellows  in 
spiritual  things  ;  and  that  without  such  di- 
vine qualification  being  known,  it  is  both  pre- 
sumption and  assumption  for  any  to  take 
upon  themselves  to  teach  or  to  preach  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  light  of  such  profession  wh  at  can  be 
now  said  of  our  possession  ?  Our  teachers, 
or  at  least  most  of  them,  can  teach  or  preach 
when  and  how  they  will  ;  pray  or  sing  as  they 
list.  I  was  pained  to  see  only  this  day  a  large 
bill  on  either  side  of  one  of  our  London  Meet 
ing-houses,  to  the  following  effect — "Friends' 
Meeting-house,  Peel  Court,  St.  John  Street. 
A  series  of  special  services  will  be  held  as 
above,  commencing  on  the  8th  and  concluding 
on  the  14th  October,  1876,  at  which  Gospel 
addresses  will  be  delivered,  and  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  were  affec- 
tionately invited.  A  series  of  well  selected 
hymns  will  be  sung."  This  is  no  new  thing, 
and  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  took  place 
last  year,  only  then  it  was  announced  that 
Sankey's  hymns  would  be  used,  these  being 
then  the  centre  of  attraction.  The  same  thing 
in  a  more  quiet  wa}""  is  going  on  from  week 
to  week  in  our  very  midst.  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  rightful  liberty  of  any  one, 
but  why  do  they  call  themselves  "  Friends," 
and  still  withhold  their  allegiance  from  those 
denominations  with  which  they  are  evidently 


in  entire  harmony  ?  But  alas  for  us  as  a  peo- 
ple !  they  well  know  that  the  Society  as  a 
whole  is  with  them  and  upholds  them,  and 
they  .are  biding  their  time,  believing  the 
period  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  profession 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  true  Quakerism  will 
be  swept  off  the  earth.  Such  as  these  I  count 
not  my  friends,  or  the  friends  of  Truth,  but 
its  worst  foes,  sailing  as  they  are  under  false 
colors.  It  is  long  since  our  foundation  truth 
— the  revelation  of  Christ  Jesus  by  his  heaven- 
ly and  saving  light — was  struck  at,  and  al- 
though London  Yearly  Meeting  has  not  avow- 
ed itself  honestly  and  openly  that  it  no  longer 
holds  the  same  doctrinal  truths  that  were  for- 
merly believed  by  us  as  a  people,  yet  by  the 
insidious  course  of  holding  up  to  commenda- 
tion the  lives,  characters,  and  conversation  of 
those  who  have  assailed  those  truths,  bound 
up  in  and  inseparable  from  the  great  and  all 
important  Truth  of  divine  immediate  revela- 
tion, have  established  that  in  our  midst, 
which,  if  not  cut  down  and  rooted  Hp  by  the 
same  divine  power  which  at  first  gathered  us 
to  be  a  people,  will  ere  very  long  scatter  us 
as  chaff  before  the  wind. 

If  thy  correspondent  J.  J.  does  not  see  not 
only  many  innovations  on  the  principles  we 
have  from  the  first  been  brought  into  the  pos- 
session of,  but  their  entire  abandonment,  1  am 
sorry  for  hijn.  I  will  not  speak  of  profession, 
for  that  is  of  small  value.  It  is  because  we 
slight  the  source  whence  our  principles  flow, 
that  we  have  so  little  right  perception  of  what 
those  pi'inciples  are,  and  see  not  how  we  have 
slidden  from  them.  The  old  Quaker  said  the 
book  (the  Bible)  was  not  the  primary  rule  of 
faith  and  manners.  The  modern  Quaker  says 
it  is.  Here  is  the  root  of  that  corrupt  tree 
that  hath  brought  forth  so  plentifully  in  our 
midst  those  fruits  which  are  not  of  God,  be- 
cause they  are  not  wrought  in  Christ,  as  Ho 
only  who  is  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father 
in  every  living  child  (for  we  may  come  to 
know  the  Truth  and  fall  from  it,  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  modern  Quakers  and  evangel- 
ists, so  called)  can  beget  in  us  those  works 
that  are  well-pleasing  in  His  holy  sight.  Truly 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  both  in  that 
manifestation  that  appeared  here  on  earth 
clothed  in  human  form,  and  in  the  reception 
of  Him  in  the  heart  by  that  faith  which  He 
begets,  and  through  which  alone  we  can  know 
of  the  saving  efficacy  of  his  blood  that  cleanses 
from  all  sin  ;  through  which  also  we  have  fel- 
lowship with  all  who  have  obtained  the  like 
precious  faith,  and  have  witnessed  a  death 
unto  sin  by  repentance,  and  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness  by  faith  in  his  power.  Then 
do  we  see  the  rightful  position  as  to  us  of  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  work. — With  love,  thy  friend, 

Charles  W.  Thomson. 

47  Herbert  Street,  New  North  Road, 
Hoxton,  10th  month  9,  1876. 


Made  Kings. 

"And  hath  made  us  kings." — Eev.  i.  16. 
An  old  African  Christian  negro,  when  on 
his  deathbed,  was  visited  by  his  friends,  who 
came  around  him  lamenting  that  he  was  going 
to  die,  saying,  "  Poor  Pompey  1  poor  Pompey 
is  dying."  The  old  saint,  animated  with  the 
prospect  before  him,  said  to  them  with  much 
earnestness,  "  Don't  call  me  poor  Pompey  ;  I 
king  Pompey." 
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The  "  llailway  World"  gives  the  following 
information  respecting  the  proposed  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson : 

The  work  of  excavating  the  tunnel,  svhich 
is  to  connect  New  York  and  Jersey  City  un- 
der the  bed  of  the  Hudson  river,  j)rogresses 
slowly,  the  company  being  still  embarrassed 
by  litigation,  which  they  have  not  been  able 
to  force  to  a  final  settlement.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  question  of  right  of  way 
will  be  decided  in  a  few  weeks  in  favor  of  the 
tunnel  company.  The  company  will  then 
begin  on  the  New  York  side,  bore  under  the 
river  and  meet  the  workmen  tunneling  from 
the  New  Jersey  side.  The  work  on  the  New 
York  side  will  begin  at  the  foot  of  Morton 
street.  The  work  is  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  Hudson  Tunnel  Company, 
incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jerse}^,  and  the 
capital,  which  is  all  subscribed,  is  $10,000,000. 
The  entrance  to  the  tunnel  on  the  Jersey  side 
will  be  from  Jersey  avenue,  and  from  that 
point  to  the  New  York  bulkhead  line,  the 
extent  of  boring  to  be  done  will  exceed  some- 
what 6-tOO  feet.  The  terminus  in  New  York 
— probablj'  in  Hudson  street — has  yet  to  be 
selected  by  commissioners.  The  entire  length 
of  the  tunnel  and  its  approaches  will  be  12,000 
feet — wilh  depot  tracks  to  be  added — being 
about  one  mile  under  the  river  and  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  on  each  side. 

The  engineer  of  the  road,  W.  H.  Pain,  says 
the  company  purpose  to  employ  as  many  men 
as  can  be  successfully  engaged  in  excavating 
and  laying  brick,  changing  the  men  each 
stretch  of  eight  hours.  Thus,  by  constant 
work,  it  is  believed  the  tunnel  can  be  ad 
vanced  five  feet  from  each  and  every  day,  and 
the  whole  work  completed  in  two  years. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  November, 
1874,  after  experimental  borings  down  to  the 
deptli  to  be  occupied  by  the  tunnel.  While 
occupied  bricking  the  shaft,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad  obtained 
an  injunction  stopping  the  work,  and  it  was 
not  until  last  month  that  the  injunction  was 
removed  and  the  company  enabled  to  get  to 
work. 

The  depth  of  the  shaft  is  a  little  over  70 
feet,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  water  under 
which  the  tunnel  will  pass  is  60  feet.  The 
extreme  grade  is  2  in  100  feet  descending 
from  Jersey  City,  and  then  ascending  on  the 
New  York  side  3  in  100  for  1500  feet,  then  2 
in  100  to  the  New  York  end.  The  borings  al- 
ready made  show  that  the  soil  through  which 
the  tunnel  will  pass  is,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  tenaceous  sill,  underlaid  with  sandstone. 
Near  the  New  York  shore  rocks  are  encoun- 
tered, ami  gravel,  which  is  considered  favora- 
ble for  tunnel  construction,  not  offering  any 
serious  difficulties  to  the  builders,  as  would 
sand  and  mud.  The  tunnel  walls  will  be  con- 
structed of  brick  and  cement,  3  feet  in  thick 
iiess  and  circular  in  form.  The  height  of  the 
tunnel  will  be  24  feet  and  the  width  26  feet. 
A  double  track  will  run  through  it,  resting 
upon  a  stone  ballast  5  feet  from  the  bottom. 
The  walls  will  be  painted  white  and  lighted 
with  gas.  Heavy  steel  rails  will  be  used, 
which  the  comjjany  have  already  prepared. 
Pneumatic  tubes,  gas,  and  water  mains  can 
run  through  the  tunnel  beneath  the  track,  if 
desired,  so  that  New  York  gas  and  water  may 
be  sent  to  Jersey. 

Watch  yc,  stand  fast  in  the  faith. 


Selected. 

FORGIVENESS. 
O  God  forgive  the  years  and  yearg 
Of  worldly  pride  and  hopes  and  fears  ; 
Forgive,  and  blot  them  from  thy  book, 
The  sins  on  which  I  mourn  to  look. 

Forgive  the  lack  of  service  done 
For  thee,  thro'  life,  from  life  begun ; 
Forgive  the  vain  desires  to  be 
All  else  but  that  desired  by  thee. 

Forgive  the  love  of  human  praise, 
The  first  false  step  in  crooked  ways, 
The  choice  of  evil  and  the  night, 
The  heart  close  shut  against  the  light. 

Forgive  the  love  that  could  endure 
No  cost  to  bless  the  sad  and  poor ; 
Forgive,  and  give  me  grace  to  see 
The  life  laid  down  in  love  for  me. 

— Transcript. 

Selected. 

I  own  no  lands,  I  hoard  no  golden  treasure ; 

No  roof  is  mine  beneath  the  sky's  broad  dome, 
Yet  rich  I  am,  and  hold  in  ample  measure 

Estates  in  fee,  and  everywhere  a  home. 

Each  flower  is  mine  that  by  its  beauty  lures  me, 
Each  bird  that  lifts  me  on  its  tide  of  song, 

Each  star  that  by  its  steadfastness  assures  me 
Its  Maker,  God,  in  patience  waiteth  loiig. 

The  fields  are  mine  when  first  they  take  their  green^ 
ness 

And  softly  yield  beneath  my  pressing  feet; 
The  hills  are  mine — when  they  rebuke  my  meanness, 
And  lead  me  up  their  larger  faith  to  meet. 

All  things  are  mine  that  fill  my  soul's  deep  longing. 
Or  cheer  my  heart  along  the  ways  I  plod  ; 

I  find  a  home  and  sweet  thoughts  round  me  thronging 
Where'er  I  stand  amid  the  works  of  God. 

British  Friend. 


Periodicity  of  Severe  Winters. — A  memoir  by 
Renow,  the  distinguished  French  meteorolo- 
gist, upon  the  periodicity  of  severe  winters, 
although  published  many  years  ago,  has  re- 
cently been  quoted  in  defense  of  the  opinion 
that  such  periodicity  actually  exists.  Accord- 
ing to  Renow,  rigorous  winters  return  about 
every  forty-one  yearf".  They  are  arranged 
in  groups,  generally  composed  of  a  central 
winter,  and  four  or  five  others  disposed  on 
either  side  of  it,  within  a  space  of  twenty 
years.  Mixed  with  these  years  are  others 
also  of  unusual  warmth,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  mean  cold  of  the  season  is  not  sensi- 
bly altered.  The  period  of  forty-one  years 
seems  to-  be  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
maxima  of  the  solar  spots  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year.  A  central  cold  winter  arrives 
eighteen  months  after  the  maximum  of  spots 
has  coincided  with  the  warmest  season  of  the 
year. 

The  severe  winters  seem  to  alternate  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  hemis])heres 
of  the  earth. — From  Baird's  Record  of  Science 
and  Industry  of  1875. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Meeting  Etiquette. 
On  the  assembling  of  our  meeting  this 
morning,  the  end  appropriated  to  the  female 
sex  was  as  usual  pretty  well  filled,  so  much 
so,  that  those  coming  in  a  little  late  had  either 
to  wait  until  those  occupying  seats  near  the 
door  moved  up,  or  walk  forward  to  the  front 
benches  before  obtaining  a  seat;  such  being 
the  case,  I  was  gratified  in  observing  the 
thoughtfulncss  of  one  occupying  a  seat  near 
the  end  of  the  bench  next  the  passage,  and 
who  had  herself  come  well  forward  to  obtain 
it,  on  observing  a  person  about  to  pass  her  in 
order  to  obtain  a  vacant  space  beyond,  in- 


stead of  obliging  her  to  crowd  between  h 
and  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front,  immediate 
rose  and  took  the  unoccupied  space  herse 
thus  affording  the  new  comer  a  convenie 
seat  near  the  end  of  the  form.  It  has  fi 
quently  occurred  to  the  writt^r,  that  if  all  wl 
come  early  would  exercise  a  little  forethoug 
in  I'egard  to  this  matter,  how  much  it  wou 
add  to  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  the  meetin 
Passing  in  and  proceeding  to  the  farthest  ei 
or  middle  of  the  bench  before  taking  the 


seat,  thus  leaving  for  those  who  come  aft 
them  an  unoccupied  space.  Many,  there 
no  doubt,  have  become  accustomed  to  a  cc 
tain  seat,  and  the  thought  of  removing 
another  is  not  pleasant ;  others,  perhaps,  ha' 
not  thought  upon  the  subject,  but  is  it  n 
worth  thinking  of?  as  anything  we  can  do 
add  to  the  comfort  of  others,  is  not  lost,  ar 
may  return  in  blessings  on  our  own  hea 
It  is  understood  that  our  late  dear  and  valu( 
friend  Elizabeth  Evans,  was  particular 
charge  those  under  her  care  not  to  occuj 
the  first  seats  or  the  arm  of  a  bench  on  goir 
into  a  meeting,  but  to  pass  on  and  allow  g 
opportunity  for  those  who  came  afterwar( 
to  obtain  seats  without  having  toincommoc 


others,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  distui 
the  meeting. 


From  the  "  Independent.'' 


Botany  of  the  Exposition. 


BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

Among  the  botanical  curiosities  of  the  Cei 
tennial  is  a  specimen  of  wood  of  the  Bauh 
nia,  in  the  Brazilian  collections.    It  puzz 
the  student  of  structural  botany  to  accout 
for  its  make  up.    There  is  no  central  pit, 
no  concentric  layers  of  wood,  no  regularitfcv 
of  form  in  any  sense,  as  in  any  ordinary  ei 
ogenous  wood  ;  nor  is  there  anything  wha 
ever  to  suggest  the  endogenous,  of  coui'se,  s 
the  plant  is  leguminous — not  far  removed,  ii 
deed,  from  our  ordinary  "Eed  bud,"  or  "  Juda 
tree."     The  stems  are  generally  flattenec  iilr 
perhaps  two  inches  one  way  by  twelve 
fourteen  the  other;  but  no  two  stems  agreiits, 
in  these  comparative  dimensions.     The  stei 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  innumerable  sora 
what  circular  but  shapeless  pieces,  and  eac 
of  these  seem  separated  from  the  others  b; 
bark.     At  least,  these  interior  lines  all  coi 
nect  with  the  bark  on  the  exterior,  and  whic 
envelops  the  whole.     If  one  can  imagine  th 
irregular  markings  on  the  chart  of  a  phr(  '<k, 
nologist's  skull,  or  the  lines  through  a  piec 
of  veined  marble,  he  may  get  some  idea 
this  curious  piece  of  vegetable  workmanship 
The  writer  has  met  wilh  no  structuralist  wh 
can  suggest  the  plan  on  which  this  Bauhini 
wood  is  made.     Another  singular  piece 
woody  structure,  not  often  seen,  is  in  fh 
Buenos  Ayrean  department.    It  is  the  trun 
of  a  cactus  tree.    There  is,  of  course,  no  bark 
for  the  fleshy  coating  of  a  cactus  is  both  loa  hi 
and  bark,  and  rots  away  when  the  tree  is  i 
preparation  for  timber.    The  trunks  are  abou 
six  feet  in  circuml'erence,  but  quite  hollow  i 
the  centre.   The  woody  portion  is  only  abou 
four  inches  thick.    They  would  look  like  oai 
ordinary  wooden  pump  "trees,"  only  that  tb 
woody  structure  has  the  appearance  of  bavinf  (e 
been  stretched,  forming  large  diamond  shapec  ite 
openings  along  the  surface.     I  cannot  lean 
that  the  wood  serves  any  useful  purpose;  bu' 
it  is  of  extreme  interest  to  the  botanical  sta  b 
dent.    The  palm  wood,  near  it,  is  much  mort 
useful.     These  trunks  are  very  hard  on  tlM  id 
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^  iter  surface  and  soft  in  the  interior.  The 
f  Qg  trunks  are  split  lengthwise  and  the  soft 
f  terior  scooped  out.  In  this  way  they  make 
e  best  possible  shingles  for  roofs.  A  layer 
^  first  set  side  by  side,  with  the  edges  up- 
'i  ard  ;  another  layer  goes  on  these,  with  the 
i  ges  downward  and  overlapping  the  points 
"  those  below — just,  indeed,  as  the  Europeans 
"ii  in  roofing  with  tiles.  It  must  be  a  cheap 
"  untry  to  live  in,  when  a  roof  can  be  built 
'f  this  easy  way. 

^' There  are  few  more  interesting  points  to 
'  te  than  the  numerous  vuriiies  into  which 
tie  vai'ious  grains,  seeds,  and  nuts  used  by 
ilm  have  branched.  Denmark,  for  instance, 
"  hibits  no  less  than  twenty-eight  varieties 
w  barley,  twenty-two  of  rye  and  nineteen  of 
'its;  and  other  States  and  exhibitors,  though 
It  t  near  the  same  number,  have  other  varie- 
iia  that  Denmark  has  not.  Even  flax  seems 
liihave  given  many  varieties,  and  these  are 
ied  by  different  growers  to  produce  different 
![  nds  of  fibre,  suited  to  different  work — a  fact 
'Miich  is,  I  believe,  not  known  to  American 
iix-growers,  to  whom  flax  is  flax  and  nothing 
fbre.  Russia,  the  Netherlands  and  other 
>■  *intries  of  Northern  Europe  show  the  fibres 
II  the  various  varieties  and  the  diff"erence  in 
3  growths  of  the  different  kinds.  There  is 
3  "  White  Blossom  Flax,"  the  "  Blue  Blos- 
'  31  Flax,"  the  "Eiga,"  and  so  forth.  It  is, 
rhaps,  worthy  of  note  that  the  cultivated 
X  (Linum  usitatissimum,)  though  thought  to 
e  la  good  species,  is  not  certainly  known  to  be 
i;  iligenous  to  any  country,  and  may,  after  all, 
::'  I  but  a  development  made  in  the  past  from 
»! :  perenne,  L.  Sibericum  or  some  other  ally, 
is  le  most  unexpected  variations,  to  me,  were, 
T  :wever,  in  the  rice  of  the  Japanese  exhibit. 

i  ere  were  no  less  than  thirieen  different 

ii  ndrJ,  none  of  them,  however,  as  large  or  as 
lite  as  ours.   There  are  many  others,  which 

i  I  know  only  as  a  single  article,  that  seem  to 
1  ve  made  innumerable  varieties  in  other 
<  :intries.  Take  for  instance,  the  almond,  the 
ilnut,  the  ground-nut,  among  others.  As 
!>  I  examine  the  products  of  the  soil  in  the 
:  ;rtuguese,  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian  de- 
i  I'tments,  we  are  astonished  at  the  great 
i  iety.  There  ai'e  English  walnuts,  or  "Ma- 
!  ra  nuts,"  two  and  a  half  inches  long  by  two 
.  'hes  wide,  as  a  single  variety,  and  numerous 
i;  lers  of  many  sizes  and  forms. 
Besides  the  many  forms  of  well  known 
ids,  we  are  introduced  by  the  different 
untries  to  vegetable  products  of  which  we 
few  little  before.     There  is  the  Japan  pea 
fja  hispida,)  for  instance,  which  has  been 
<wing  in  our  gardens  ever  since  Coramo- 
•e  Perry  returned  from  Japan.    We  have 
i)wn  it,  but  have  never  been  able  to  make 
1  celebrated  "Soy"  sauce.     But  here  the 
janese  tell  us  how  they  do  it.     They  take 
a  Beans,  some  grains  of  wheat,  and  some 
i;,  and  bottle  the  whole,  letting  it  ferment 
lether  for  three  years,  after  which  it  is  the 
3y,"  so  highly  prized.     The  freedom  with 
ich  the  Japanese  explain  all  their  processes 
specially  striking.   The  account  they  give 
)f  silk-worm  feeding  and  working  is  ex- 
Bely  minute  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  im- 
Qse  value  to  silk-raisers  in  this  country, 
ave  to  deal  simply  with  the  botanical  fea- 
28,  andean  only  say  that  they  use  the  Italian 
Iberry  (Morus  alba,)  as  other  countries  do ; 
have  discovered  that  a  wholly  maleva-j 
y,  which  never  produces  fruit,  of  course, ' 
ses  the  best  silk.    Indeed,  they  have  bot- 


tles of.  fruit,  and  on  the  labels  tell  us,  "  fruit- 
bearing  mulberry,  no  good  for  silk."  I  pre- 
sume this  is  entirely  new  to  silk-raisers  here. 
It  is  to  me.  As  another  instance  of  openness 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  I  may  notice 
that  they  tell  us  all  the  plants  used  by  the 
Asiatics  for  adulterating  tea  ;  or,  as  they  say, 
making  tea  for  "experiment."  Dried  speci- 
mens of  the  leaves  and  branches  are  exhibited 
in  glass  frames,  but  unnamed.  In  one  case  I 
noted  a  narrow  leaved  willow,  which  I  think 
must  be  the  same  as  our  Salix  longifolia,  and 
with  which  they  "experimented  with  me,  I 
know,  for  several  weeks  in  the  far  West,  for 
I  used  often  to  fish  the  perfect  leaves  out  of 
the  bottom  of  our  camp  teakettle.  To  my 
astonishment,  I  find  here  that  the  Wistaria 
sinensis  enters  largely  into  these  tea  "ex- 
periments," as  also  does  a  small,  weak  form 
of  the  Plantago  lanceolata.  Then  there  is  a 
sort  of  Rharanus  (Buckthorn)  and  two  or 
three  others  which  I  did  not  recognize.  The 
Ceanothus  Americanus  is  closely  allied  to  this 
Rhamnus,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  companj^ 
started,  pretending  that  they  were  growing 
real  Chinese  tea  in  Pennsylvania.  When  it 
was  finally  shown  that  it  was  the  Ceanothus 
the  project  collapsed.  It  appears  that  if  they 
had  called  it  Chinese  experimental  tea  they 
might  have  got  through.  Another  matter  of 
great  botanical  interest  to  me,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  tea  question,  was  that  these 
Eastern  people  make  use  of  what  we  regard 
as  mere  matters  of  ornament,  to  produce 
choice  and  peculiar  brands;  and  when  we 
read,  as  we  have  done,  that  they  keep  a  few 
very  choice  articles  at  home,  for  use  only  by 
the  great,  we  can  see  that  these  ornamental 
varieties  may  produce  these  unique  articles. 
There  is  the  golden  variegated  tea  plant,  the 
silver-leaved  and  the  blood-leaved  all  of  which 
are  used  for  special  brands.  As  we  know, 
such  varieties  are  always  more  scarce  than 
the  ordinary  trees,  as  they  can  seldom  be 
easily  reproduced  from  seed,  and,  hence,  they 
would  be  more  costlj^  as  tea-plants. 

The  variations  of  the  tobacco  ai'c  also  shown 
in  Japanese  collections.  They  have  five  prin- 
cipal sorts,  all  distinguished  by  the  leaves. 
A  botanist  would  say  that  one  was  of  a  lanceo- 
late form,  the  others  each  get  a  little  wider 
at  the  base,  till  the  last  form  inclines  to  be 
cordate.  Connoisseurs  tell  us  that  they  can 
detect  distinct  "smokes"  from  each  form  of 
leaf,  and  this  following  of  distinct  chemical 
properties,  with  the  slight  variations  of  form, 
is  a  matter  of  some  scientific  interest. 

Near  the  Japanese  collections  in  Agricul- 
tural Hall  are  some  specimens  from  Germany 
of  wood  "  paper"  hangings.  This  use  of 
trees  is  pretty  well  known  now  ;  but  it  is 
worth  noting  here  that  some  of  the  best 
specimens  are  from  the  roots,  and  not  from 
the  stem  timber.  This  material  can  be  used 
for  veneering,  as  well  as  for  walls,  and  we 
know  how  beautiful  in  this  way  is  the  root  of 
our  black  walnut.  In  this  collection  the  root 
of  the  Juglans  regia  seems  more  beautiful  than 
ours,  and  the  root  of  the  European  elm  gives 
very  pretty  work. 

It  is  especially  worthy  to  be  noted,  that  the 
inspired  writers,  both  in  relating  their  own 
experience  and  in  administering  advice  and 
counsel  to  others  on  a  religious  account,  lay 
the  whole  stress  of  religion  upon  the  inward, 
saving,  and  spnritual  knowledge  of  God. — John 
Griffith. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Watchword  to  the  Seeking  Ones. 

If  we  want  a  saving  religion,  we  must  have 
a  practical  one  :  one  that  will  not  only  lead 
us  into  the  strait  and  narrow  way,  but  keep 
us  there  ;  that  will  subdue  unholy  tempers, 
purify  from  unholy  thoughts,  and  enable  us 
by  the  assisting  grace  of  God  to  practice  self- 
denial,  patience,  meekness,  temperance  and 
charity.  It  jnust  turn  us  from  darkness  to 
light;  from  the  power  of  Satan  within,  to 
the  power  of  God  within.  It  must  pervade 
the  whole  man,  till  he  becomes  a  new  crea- 
ture. It  proceeds  from  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  in  Christ — a  faith  that  works 
by  love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart;  and 
enables  us  to  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness, 
and  put  on  the  armor  of  light ;  to  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  and  to  know 
Christ  to  dwell  in  us,  giving  a  knowledge  of 
salvation  by  the  remission  of  sins. 

This  is  a  religion  which  will  stand  the 
storms  of  time,  because  it  is  founded  on  Christ 
the  Rock;  the  tried  stone  and  sure  founda- 
tion ;  and  will  give  us,  at  times,  a  sweet  fore- 
taste of  God's  salvation. 

But  in  passing  along  through  the  journey 
of  life,  we  may  expect  to  hear  many  voices 
that  do  not  correspond  with  the  voice  of 
Christ;  to  find  many,  who  profess  to  be  teach- 
ers of  the  way  of  life  and  salvation,  who  do 
not  evince  by  their  lives  and  conversation 
that  they  themselves  have  been  taught  in  the 
heavenly  school.  Such  spurious  teachers 
are  calculated  to  render  that  mysterious 
which  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  times  of  our 
"  first  love,"  had  left  clear.  Thus  the  mind 
and  understanding  become  perplexed  and 
darkened  with  vain  metaphysical  specula- 
tions, which  lead  away  from  a  child-like  de- 
pendence upon  Him  who  alone  is  the  life  and 
light  of  men.  Better  by  far,  to  be  led  away 
from  the  flowery  paths  of  ease  and  specula- 
tion, into  the  more  arduous  one  of  practice 
and  self-denial.  We  need  to  have  our  religion 
more  transferred  from  the  head  to  the  heart; 
to  have  less  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  teach- 
ings of  men,  and  more  in  the  power  and 
teachings  of  God. 

"  The  strong  man"  within  us,  may  be  so 
well  armed  with  opinion  and  arguments,  and 
so  fortified  with  a  superficial  belief,  as  to  be 
in  great  danger  of  keeping  out  the  babe  im- 
mortal, and  thus  give  us  a  rest  which  never 
was  designed  for  the  people  of  God.  But  I 
believe  that  a  "  stronger  than  he"  is  knock- 
ing as  it  were,  for  entrance,  at  the  door  of 
each  individual  heart  of  "every  nation,  kin- 
dred, tongue  and  people,"  and  would  if  we 
would  hear  his  voice,  and  open  the  door,  enter 
in,  and  lead  us  onward,  step  by  step,  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  world,  to  an  inheritance 
"  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away." 

We  may  talk  very  flippantly  and  boldly,  of 
justification  and  sanctification  and  of  being 
cleansed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  without  ever 
witnessing  that  pure  "washing  of  regenera- 
tion and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  with- 
out which  it  is  said  wo  can  never  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

We  may  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  merits 
of  Christ's  death,  without  a  death  unto  sin, 
and  a  new  life  unto  righteousness  ;  wherein 
alone  we  are  made  "  partakers  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  saints  in  light."  We  may,  like 
Nicodemus,  come  to  Jesus  in  the  night,  and, 
"  with  the  lips"  make  a  noble  confession  of 
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liis  miraculous  power,  and  that  he  is  "  a 
teacher  conic  fom  God,"  and  yet  be  strangers 
to  the  new  birth;  and  not  realize  that  "  that 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  liesh,  and  that 
which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,"  and  that 
we  viust  be  born  again  ;  "  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God." 

We  may,  like  Apollos,  be  eloquent  men,  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  be  instructed 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  also  be  fervent  in 
the  spirit,  and  speak  and  teach  diligently  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  and  yet  know  of  no  deeper 
baptism  than  that  of  John,  which  was  de- 
signed only  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
and  point  forward  to  a  deeper  and  more  heart- 
cleansing  work  which  must  come  after.  We 
may  take  up  our  rest  under  the  shadow,  with- 
out coming  to  the  substance  to  which  the 
shadow  points  us.  We  must  behold  for  our- 
selves the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  ;"  and  know  the  purpose 
of  His  coming  accomplished  in  us,  which  was 
"  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil finish  transgression,  make  an  end  of 
pins,  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness  "into  each 
humble,  penitent,  seeking  soul."  But  when  he 
comes  as  a  refiner,  may  we  be  willing  to  abide 
the  day  of  his  coming;  "for  he  shall  sit  as 
a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver,  that  we  may 
offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteous- 
ness." Then  would  our  offerings  "  be  pleasant 
unto  the  Lord,  as  in  days  of  old,  and  as  in 
former  years."  Then  should  we  "rejoice 
with  trembling,"  and  be  clothed  with  humil- 
ity, meekness  and  godly  fear;  remembering 
that  "God  is  in  heaven  and  we  upon  earth  ; 
therefore  our  words  would  be  few."  We 
would  often  seek  to  sit  alone  in  silent  adora- 
tion, leaning  as  on  the  breast  of  our  beloved, 
breathing  forth  in  tenderness,  our  mental 
prayers  or  praises  to  the  God  of  our  salva- 
tion ;  or,  if  prompted  by  his  Spirit,  bend  vo- 
cally before  his  throne  with  reverence  and 
diffidence,  knowing  it  is  presumption  to  do 
80,  only  as  of  the  ability  which  God  in  his 
mercy  may  at  times  give  us. 

But  we  must  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith, 
before  we  can  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.  Faith 
is  good,  (O  for  more  of  it!)  but  can  faith 
alone  save  us?  We  may  have  faith  in  salva- 
tion by  Christ,  but  unless  wo  comply  with 
the  terms  of  salvation,  and  are  saved  by  him, 
what  good  docs  our  faith  do  us?  We  may 
believe  in  regeneration,  but  if  we  do  not  re- 
alize the  new  birth  for  ourselves,  of  what 
avail  is  our  belief?  "  For  as  the  body  with- 
out the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works 
is  dead  also."  So  let  us  go  on  to  perfectior"  : 
and  '^strive  (harder  perhaps  than  wo  do)  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate:  for  many,  I  say 
unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not 
be  able."  .lacob,  under  the  old  dispensation, 
liad  to  wrestle,  outwardly,  for  tho  blessing  ; 
and  we,  under  the  new,  have  to  wrestle 
spiritually.  Wo  mny  seek  to  enter  into  eter- 
nal life  with  much  conflict,  and  not  be  able. 
We  may  be  willing  to  wear  the  crown,  but 
not  to  bear  the  cross.  Willing  to  reign  with 
Christ,  but  not  to  sufter  with  him.  Willing  to 
accompan}-  him  to  tho  mount  of  transfigura- 
tion, but  not  to  Golgotha.  Willing  to  attend 
him  at  his  glorification,  but  not  in  his  sufl'er- 
ing  and  death. 

The  same  God  over  all,  that  "  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters"  in  the  old  crea- 
tion, and  that  -^aid,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and 


there  was  light,"  is  now,  unusually  moving 
on  the  unstable  and  fluctuating  elements  of 
our  chaotic  world,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
new  creation  in  man.  But  the  old  creation 
was  not  completed  instantaneously,  or  in  a 
day.  And  now,  in  the  new  creation,  we  have 
to  advance  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  until  we  are  "  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."  "  If  ye 
know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them."  "  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto 
all.  Watch."  D.  H. 

Dublin,  Ind.,  11th  mo.  9ih,  1876. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

It  is  altogether  natural  that  in  the  progress 
of  Christian  culture  and  the  nearer  assimila- 
tion of  the  general  professing  church  to  the 
gospel  standard,  there  should  be  removed  from 
the  minds  of  very  many,  some  of  the  false 
opinions  respecting,  and  of  the  unreasoning 
prejudices  against  Friends,  which  sprung  up 
at  the  time  of  their  coming  forth  as  a  distinct 
portion  of  the  visible  church,  and  which  have 
been  perpetuated  by  ignorance  and  bigotry 
among  not  a  few  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
also  to  be  expected  that  Friends  would  admit 
among  themselves  such  changes  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  adapt  the  application  of  their  reli- 
gious principles  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived;  always  however, 
guarding  against  endangering  any  of  those 
principles,  or  removing  the  guards  that  have 
been  found  auxiliary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  members  in  a  course  of  conduct  consist- 
ent with  their  profession. 

In  the  early  days,  while  Friends  were  en- 
during a  great  fight  of  affliction,  other  reli- 
gious societies  had  little  or  no  inclination 
to  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  or  religious 
communion  with  them  as  an  organized  body; 
and  Geo.  Fox  and  his  faithful  co-laborers  were 
deeply  concerned  to  keep  their  fellow  con- 
verts a  separate  and  compact  people,  not  going 
outside  the  pale  of  their  own  Society  to  unite 
with  others  in  their  arrangements  for  pro- 
moting the  spread  of  the  truth,  so  far  as  the 
truth  was  understood  by  them.  This  arose 
from  no  want  of  christian  comity,  or  defect 
in  christian  charity,  but  because  they  knew 
that  in  however  many  points  their  faith  co- 
incided with  that  of  other  believers,  the  ob- 
ligations and  practices  into  which  it  led  them 
were  irreconcilable  with  the  errors  that  were 
held  in  other  churches,  and  they  felt  bound 
to  witness  unwaveringly  to  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  that  had  been  sealed  upon  their 
understandings  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  to 
avoid  all  occasion  f  )r  subjecting  the  members 
unnecessarily  to  temptation  to  palliate  error 
in  others,  or  to  lower  the  standard  placed  in 
their  hands  to  be  kept  in  the  sight  of  the 
world.  While  this  Society-isolation  was  main- 
tained, the  influence  of  Friends  in  promoting 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  truths  which  they 
hold,  was  marked  by  a  partial  though  silent 
modification  of  dogmas  and  practices  which, 
while  incompatible  with  those  truths,  had  bee'n 
rigidly  held  by  other  professors. 

On  the  institution  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  some  members  in  England 
joined  therein;  but  the  Yearly  Meeting,  we 
believe,  never  committed  itself  towards  its 
support,  and  some  of  the  more  experienced 
and  consistent  Friends,  warned  of  the  danger 
of  members  being  incorporated  or  taking  an 
active  part  with  its  administration  or  labors. 

Tho  door  to  unrestricted  intercourse  with 
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other  religious  professors,  was  oflScially  oper 
when  London  Yearly  Meeting  sanctioned  t 
use  of  the  meeting-houses  belonging  to  Frier 
by  ministers  of  other  denominations ;  a 
since  then  (perhaps  before)  it  is  well  knc 
that  very  many  members  of  that  meeting 
they  attend  the  meetings  for  worship  held 
Friends,  in  the  morning  of  the  First-day 
the  week,  resort  to  the  meetings  of  others 
other  times. 

The  whole  tone  of  popular  sentiment  in  t 
present  day  among  those  who  consider  the 
selves  the  liberal  portion  of  the  members,  seei 
to  be  that  it  is  worse  than  needless  to  hold 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  rigid  observances 
our  forefathers,  or  to  maintain  any  striki 
peculiarities  as  connected  with  our  religic 
profession.  It  is  said — and  truly  said — th 
there  are  good  people  among  all  religic 
professions,  and  therefore  it  is  inferred  tt 
we  may  justly  suspect  the  validity  of  a 
supposed  conscientious  convictions,  or  t 
right  authority  of  any  disciplinary  restr 
tions  that  tend  to  keep  up  a  separati 
between  Friends  and  other  i-eligious  deno 
inations.  But  at  the  risk  of  being  consider 
narrow-minded,  we  are  free  to  confess  tb 
we  believe  the  all-wise  Head  of  the  chur 
designed  that  Friends,  as  a  society,  shou 
dwell  very  much  alone,  showing  forth 
life  and  conversation  the  fruits  of  a  prac 
cal  submission  to  the  gospel  of  life  and  i 
mortality,  being  living  witnesses  that  it 
spiritually  the  power  of  God  unto  salvatio 
and  thus  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  reflecti 
on  others  the  heavenly  light  of  those  « 
adulterated  truths,  the  holding  of  which  d 
tinguish  them  from  different  sections  of 
visible  church. 

So  far  from  this  producing  arrogance 
spiritual  pride,  it  is  fitted  to  humble  and  stri 
at  the  root  of  self-esteem  ;  for  it  cannot 
accomplished  without  daily  taking  up  tl 
cross  that  crucifies  to  the  world  and  the  Avor 
to  us,  and  consistently  carrying  out  the  re 
gion  we  profess.    Is  it  not  measurably  fro  * 
the  desire  to  avoid  this  cross,  and  rather 
seek  the  honor  that  comes  from  men,  andn 
that  which  comes  irom  God  only,  that  so  mai 
in  our  Society  appear  desirous  to  assimila 
with  other  religious  professors  in  their  mod 
of  propagating  what  they  believe  to  be  t 
truth,  and  are  prepared  to  encourage  an  i 
terchange  of  what  they  may  look  on  as  re 
gious  services. 

In  this  intermingling,  the  obligation  to  G 
serve  the  "  peculiarities"  of  our  high  proft 
sion  is  easily  overlooked,  or  it  is  ignored 
deference  to  the  known  dissent  of  those  wi 
whom  Friends  are  voluntarily  associated,  ai 
thus  strangers  devour  their  strength  and  th 
know  it  not;  the  spiritual  ej^e becomes  dimm#i» 
or  blinded,  andatrain  of  reasoning  is  adopti 
that  leads  on  to  an  affiliation,  that  can  hard 
fail  to  mar  within  our  own  pale  the  proper  ai 
uniform  support  of  all  the  testimonies  of  Tru 
which  Friends  should  ever  uphold. 

Believing  these  views  to  be  correct  it  w 
painful,  though  not  surprising,  to  see,  in  tl 
extract  given  in  last  vreek's  "Friend"  fro 
the  minutes  of  the  late  Indiana  Yearly  Me<  ft 
ing,  that  that  body  had  constituted  the  Bib 
Association,  created  by  it  and  under  its  CO  % 
trol,  an  auxiliary  to  the  American  Bible  Sociel  ft 
No  one,  we  think,  can  read  the  statemei 
without  feeling  that  the  dignity  of  the  Year  *(( 
Meeting  is  lowered,  and  that  it  is  giving  i 
members  a  valid  ground  for  refusing  to  00 
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ibute  their  funds — even  in  so  good  a  work 
distributing  the  bible — for  disposal  by  an 
-  ^iation  altogether  outside  the  religious 
ciety  with  whi.ch  they  are  connected. 
We  are  very  far  from  having  anything  to 
ast  of  in  relation  to  the  religious  standing 
our  own  Society;  nor  are  we  called  on  to 
in  judgment  on  the  divine  acceptability  of 
ose  who  differ  from  us.  Doubtless  all  those 
10  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity, 
13  accepted  by  Him,  be  their  religious  know- 
ilge  or  profession  what  it  may.  But  Friends 
i-re  and  are  called  to  occupy  an  advanced 
sition  in  the  visible  church,  and  they  make 
;reat  mistake  who  suppose  that  remaining 
iclusively  within  the  limits  of  that  position 
ill  circumscribe  the  influence  and  usefulness 
ithe  Society.  Members  of  other  religious  de- 
minations  are  mostly  clear-sighted  enough 
isee  that  by  joining  hand  in  hand  with  them, 
iwhat  is  called  religious  work,  Friends  soon 
18  their  sensitiveness  to  the  practices  and 
■formances  they  are  theoretically  opposed 
and  are  betrayed  sooner  or  later  into  palpa- 
I  inconsistencies;  they  are  therefore  glad 
IS  to  escape  the  feeling  produced  by  the 
active,  though  it  may  be  silent  protest  of 
i!  Society  against  that  in  their  faith  and 
!.toms  of  which  it  declares  by  conscientious 
lation  that  it  cannot  approve. 
In  social   intercourse  with  others  than 
lends,  we  are  bound  to  evince  Christian 
irlesy  and  love,  acting  so  as  "to  commend" 
f  religion  "to  every  man's  conscience  in 
sight  of  God,"  and  thus  become  preachers 
righteousness  in  life  and  conversation, 
is  has  done  more,  since  the  organization 
ihe  Society,  to  convince  others  of  the  purity 
1  value  of  the  principles  held  by  Friends, 
I  to  draw  the  convinced  to  them,  than  join- 
I  with  other  professors  in  religious  sei'vices, 
schemes  ostensibly  for  spreading  a  know- 
ge  of  the  gospel  can  be  hoped  ever  to  effect ; 
h  coijpei'ation  almost  necessarily  weaken- 
the  hold  of  true  Quakerism  on  our  own 
Tttbers,  while  it  fails  to  commend  it  to 
ers.    It  was  said  by  some  in  George  Fox's 
is,  that  the  magistrates  could  not  better 
St  him  in  promulgating  his  religion,  than 
shutting  him  up  in  prison  ;  for  the  manner 
yhich  he  bore  the  cruelties  heaped  upon 
I,  effectually  commended  the  principles  of 
gospel  for  which  he  was  a  sufferer. 
D  a  speech  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  at  an  enter- 
iment  given  to  the  members  of  the  "  Bap- 
1  Union"  by  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham, 
1)  it  appears  is  a  member  among  Friends, 
s  reported  to  have  said:  "He  believed  it 
good  for  Christians  of  all  sects  to  meet 
3ther.    What  vvas  a  Quaker  but  an  unbap- 
d  Baptist?  and  what  was  a  Baptist  but  a 
tized  member  of  a  Society  of  Friends? 
'■  Quakers  were  growing  small  by  degrees, 
beautifully  less  ;  probably  because  they 
done  their  work  so  thoroughly;  and  he 
ed  that  after  the  extinction  of  the  Quakers, 
lid  come  the  extinction  of  the  Baptists. 
it  would  not  come  from  lowering  their 
dard,  but  from  so  boldly  and  constantly 
ng  their  views,  that  all  Christians  would 
'pt  them."    Wliatever  may  be  the  result 
1  the  Bapli.sts,  Friends  cannot  become  ex- 
t  but  by  lowering  their  standard  or  rather 
rtingit,  and  being  merged  in  the  different 
3.    To  bring  this  about  the  joining  with 
e  sects,  as  mentioned,  is  a  wide  step. 

This  life  is  a  passage,  not  a  port." 


It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  public  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  demoralizing  effect  which  the 
disregard  of  the  First-day  of  the  week  as  a 
day  of  rest  and  its  use  as  a  public  holidaj^,  has 
upon  the  community.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Ehenish  Westphalian  Prison  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Dusseldorf,   Schroeber,  of 

Berlin,  presented  a  paper  entitled,  "Sabbath 
Desecration  in  Connection  with  Crime,"  in 
which  he  stated,  that  special  inquiries  sent 
to  various  prisons  in  North  and  South  Ger- 
many, resulted  in  showing  that  the  First-day 
of  the  week  is  thaton  which  a  large  proportion 
of  crimes  have  lately  been  committed  in  that 
country.  During  1875,  10,828  persons  were 
arrested  and  confined  in  foi'ty  German  pri- 
sons; of  these  963  were  imprisoned  for  man- 
slaughter and  bodil}^  injuries.  Of  this  num- 
ber 380,  or  about  40  per  cent.,  committed  their 
crimes  on  the  Fiist-day  of  the  week,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases,  in  drinking  saloons.  Other 
statistics  showed,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
other  criminal  offences,  either  took  place,  or 
resulted  from  excesses  on  that  day.  After  a 
discussion  of  the  subject,  the  meeting  adopted 
a  resolution  stating,  that  the  increasing  prac- 
tice of  disregarding  the  observance  of  the  First- 
day  of  the  week,  contributes  very  materially 
to  the  immorality  of  the  youth,  as  well  as  of 
the  people  generally,  and  declaring  its  deter- 
mination to  direct  public  attention  more  fully 
to  this  important  matter,  and  to  take  mea- 
sures to  promote  the  action  of  civil  and  other 
authorities  towards  diminishing  this  evil. 

Very  few  men  are  permitted  to  be  success- 
ful;  very  few  men  are  permitted  to  be  wise  ; 
very  few  men  are  permitted  to  be  eloquent ; 
very  few  men  are  qualified  to  be  statesmen ; 
very  few  men  are  good  for  anything  eminent ; 
and  even  those  who  are  eminent  are  men  of 
like  passions  with  everybody  else.  Therefore, 
be  not  discouraged  because  it  is  your  lot  to  be 
in  humble  circumstances — because  work  is  in- 
significant in  the  eyes  of  men — because  you 
are  called  to  labor  in  obscurity.  The  time  is 
coming  when  all  earthly  distinctions  will  be 
of  very  little  account. 
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The  Yearly  Meeting  of  JSorth  Carolina  com- 
menced at  I^ew  Garden  on  Sixth  day,  the  3d 
of  the  present  month,  and  closed  on  the  9th 
inst.  The  attendance  was  not  thought  to  be 
as  large  as  has  usually  been  the  case,  in  part 
owing  to  the  warm  interest  felt  in  the  result 
of  the  State  and  national  elections  which  took 
place  during  the  week  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  which  caused  many  Friends  to  remain  at 
home,  that  they  might  vote.  The  public 
meetings  for  worship  on  First  and  Fourth- 
days,  wore  numerously  attended  by  the  public 
generally — some  coming  from  a  distance  of 
many  miles  to  be  present — as  has  long  been 
customary. 

Among  the  subjects  of  general  intei'est  that 
were  considered,  was  an  application  from  their 
members  in  East  Tennessee  to  be  set  apart  as 
a  separate  Yearly  Meeting.  The  absence  of 
a  railroad  route  through  the  mountains,  com- 
pels these  to  make  a  long  detour  via  Lynch- 
burg in  Virginia,  in  going  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing; causing  a  journey  of  about  500  miles 


and  a  considerable  pecuniary  expense.  Those 
Friends  could  attend  a  Yearly  Meeting  at  so 
distant  a  point  as  Philadelphia,  at  less  cost  of 
time,  money,  and  travel,  than  at  New  Gai-den. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  them,  and 
report  next  year.  The  number  of  members 
residing  in  Bast  Tennessee  is  said  to  be  935. 

The  testimony  borne  by  Friends  during  the 
late  civil  war  to  the  principles  of  peace,  and 
the  sufferings  which  many  underwent  for 
their  refusal  to  bear  arms,  seem  to  have  given 
them  in  large  measure  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  community  in  which  they  reside  ; 
so  that  there  is  much  openness  to  receive 
visits  from  the  ministers  of  our  Society.  One 
token  of  this,  was  a  friendly  message  sent  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  from  a  Methodist  Pro- 
testant Conference.  The  bearer  of  it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  an  op- 
portunity given  him  of  delivering  the  mes- 
sage. 

Though  the  existence  of  this  kindly  feeling 
is  a  pleasant  fact,  yet  care  is  needed,  lest 
Friends  should  be  induced  thereby  to  affil- 
iate with  other  societies;  and  fall  short  in 
the  faithful  upholding  of  their  own  princi- 
ples. The  ministers  of  other  societies  are  ac- 
customed to  commence  their  .vocal  services, 
when  the  usual  time  for  preaching  or  praying 
has  arrived,  even  if  their  minds  are  not  brought 
under  that  religious  exercise,  without  which 
no  man  can  preach  with  right  authority.  If 
betrayed  to  imitate  their  example,  we  throw 
away  one  of  our  most  important  testimonies, 
as  to  the  ground  and  character  of  Gospel  min- 
istry and  true  spiritual  worship. 

A  committee  which  had  been  appointed  a 
year  ago,  to  revise  the  discipline,  proposed 
some  alterations,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
meeting.  The  changes  appeared  to  be  similar 
in  character  to  those  made  recently  by  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting.  Several  worthy  Friends 
were  uneasy  with  them,  but  the  current  of 
expression  was  in  their  favor. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society, 
the  answers  to  the  Queries  showed  many  de- 
ficiencies in  regard  to  attendance  of  meetings, 
and  some  as  to  the  maintenance  of  love  and 
unity.  Care  is  taken  to  discourage  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  and  tobacco;  and  with 
satisfactory  results. 

The  statistics  sent  up  this  year  showed  the 
number  of  established  meetings  to  be  38,  and 
of  members  4275.  Of  these  1148  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  18 — a  proportion  of 
about  27  to  100 — while  in  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  proportion  of  children  between 
those  years,  to  the  whole  number  of  members 
is  only  about  16  to  100 — a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  effect  produced  on  the  social  con- 
dition of  a  people  by  their  habits  and  manner 
of  life.  The  number  received  by  certificale 
during  the  year  was  larger  than  of  those  who 
had  so  removed.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  depleting  process  by  which  other  Yearly 
Meetings  had  grown  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
North  Carolina,  no  longer  continued. 

It  seemed  very  desirable  to  finish  the  busi- 
ness on  Fifth-day,  as  a  large  number  of  Friends 
had  already  left  to  i-eturn  home  ;  and  if  a  ses- 
sion had  been  held  on  Sixth-day,  it  was  pro- 
bable but  a  small  proportion  of  the  members 
would  have  been  present.  So  much  of  the 
time  on  previous  days  had  been  otherwise  oc- 
cupied, that  there  remained  about  twenty-five 
distinct  subjects  to  consider,  counting  all  the 
epistles  to  other  Yearly  Meetings  as  one  sub- 
ject.   To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  an- 
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other  year,  it  was  concluded  to  commence  one 
day  earlier,  that  is,  on  the  Fifth  day  preced- 
ing the  first  First-day  in  the  11th  month — so 
that  the  meeting  might  finish  its  business 
before  the  public  meeting  for  worship  on  the 
following  Fourth-day. 

The  meeting  closed  after  a  session  of  about 
52  houi's. 


A  few  months  since  we  published  a  notice 
of  a  conference  of  Friends,  held  at  Belper, 
England.  The  object  of  this  conference  ap- 
peared to  be,  to  strengthen  the  liands  of 
Friends  in  upholding  the  primitive  doctrines 
of  our  Society — an  object  which  was  undoubt- 
edly sympathized  with  by  many,  who  did  not 
pai'lake  in  the  deliberations  of  that  meeting. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  discussion 
in  the  columns  of  "  The  British  Friend,"  of 
matters  growing  out  of  this  conference  ;  es- 
pecially of  a  charge,  that  innovations  as  to 
our  distinguishing  principles  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Society.  One  of  the  writers 
for  that  journal  having  stated  that  no  evi- 
dence had  been  produced  of  such  defection, 
its  last  issue  (dated  llih  mo.  Ist)  contains 
two  letters  in  reply.  One  of  these,  Avritten 
by  a  member  of  the  conference,  adduces  spe- 
cific proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations : 
the  other,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  did  not 
attend  that  meeting,  contains  so  clear  and 
ibrcible  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
truths  which  are  involved  in  the  controversy 
now  going  on  in  our  Society,  that  we  have 
transferred  it  entire  to  our  columns,  under 
the  heading  "  The  Belper  Conference." 

There  are  many  evidences  that  the  minds 
of  some  under  our  name,  are  being  brought 
to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  to  which  our  beloved 
Society  is  exposed  by  the  changes  growing 
out  of  a  departure  from  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples; but  we  much  desire,  that  a  more 
thorough  and  general  awakening  may  be  ex- 
perienced. We  believe  there  are  very  many, 
in  all  parts  of  our  religious  body,  of  well- 
meaning  but  unsuspecting  Friends,  who  are 
being  led  astray  by  the  preaching,  writing 
and  conversation  of  those  whose  doctrinal 
views  are  not  in  unison  with  those  held  by 
George  Fox  and  his  fellow-laborers  ;  and  who, 
in  professing  to  be  Friends,  "  are  sailing  under 
false  colors,"  as  this  letter  states. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  particulars  of  the  recent  hurricane 
at  Porto  Rico  and  otiier  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  show 
the  storm  to  have  been  of  great  violence.  The  destruc- 
tion of  property  on  land  and  at  sea  was  very  great.  No 
less  than  forty-five  vessels  were  wrecked  wholly  or  par- 
tially. 

The  German  government  does  not  propose  taking 
any  part  in  the  Paris  International  E.xhibition  of  1878. 

An  official  journal  of  the  Russian  government  re- 
ports the  whole  number  of  fires  throughout  the  empire 
in  1875,  to  have  been  27,97(5,  of  which  6,836  were  at- 
tributed to  negligence,  and  3,609  to  design.  In  more 
than  lialf  the  cases  the  causes  could  not  be  correctly 
ascertained.  The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  was 
estimated  at  64,096,896  roubles,  or  $51,277,516. 

The  Italian  census  for  1875  shows  that  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  the  country  had  a  f)opulation  of  27,472,- 
184.  It  had  increased  671,030  since  12ih  mo.  31st, 
1871,  a  period  of  four  years.  The  total  number  of 
births  reported  during  the  year  1875,  was  1,035,377,  of 
which  533,511  were  boys,  and  501,866  girls. 

The  total  mileage  of  railroads  in  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe  is  stated  to  be  as  follows:  Germany, 
17,372;  Great  Brit.iin.  16,699;  France,  13,414;  Russia, 
11,525;  Austria,  10,792;  Italy,  4,777;  Spain,  3,602; 
Sweden.  2,165  ;  Belgium,  2,167;  Switzerland,  1,293  and 
Holland,  1,011.  Ill  proportion  to  area  Belgium  has 
the  greatest  railway  mileage  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 


The  Spanish  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  laid  before 
the  Cortes  a  bill  restoring  the  electoral  law  form?.lly 
prevalent  in  Spain.  This  bill  abolishes  universal  suf- 
frage, establishes  voting  by  departments,  and  grants 
suffrage  only  to  persons  paying  a  certain  amount  of 
taxes  and  to  members  of  certain  professions. 

A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  of  the  IQihsays:  "The 
State  Bank  announces  that  it  is  authorized  by  an  Im- 
perial ukase,  dated  November  18,  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions for  an  issue  of  100,000,000  roubles  in  bank  notes, 
bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  the  issue  price  to  be 
92.  The  Official  Gazette  says  this  loan  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  extraordinary  expenditures  in  view  of  the 
present  political  situation.  It  hopes  all  classes  will 
subscribe." 

The  Turkish  Grand  Council  have  formally  agreed  to 
the  proposed  conference.  Turkey  will  be  represented 
by  Midhat  Pasha  and  Saufet  Pasha. 

The  terrific  cyclone  which  devasted  Eastern  Bengal 
on  the  31st  ult.,  is  now  found  to  have  been  attended 
with  far  greater  loss  of  life  than  was  at  first  reported. 
A  dispatch  from  Calcutta,  published  in  the  London 
Times  says,  three  large  islands,  namely,  Hattich,  Sun- 
deep  and  Dakhin  Shahobazpore,  and  numerous  smaller 
islands,  included  in  the  Backergunge,  Nookhally  and 
Chittagong  districts,  were  entirely  submerged  by  the 
storm  wave  of  October  31st,  as  was  also  the  mainland 
for  five  or  six  miles  inland.  These  islands  are  all 
situated  in  or  near  the  estuary  of  the  river  Meena.  The 
largest,  Dakhin  Shahobazbore,  was  8000  .square  miles 
in  extent.  It  had  a  population  of  about  240,000.  Hat- 
tich and  Sundeep  together  had  about  100,000  popula- 
tion. 

Up  to  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  there  were 
no  signs  of  danger,  but  before  midnight  a  wave  swept 
over  the  country  to  a  depth  in  many  places  of  twenty 
feet,  surprising  people  in  their  beds.  Dense  groves  of 
cocoanut  and  palm  trees  around  the  villages  enabled 
many  to  save  themselves  by  climbing  among  the 
branches,  and  some  took  refuge  on  the  roofs  of  their 
houses  ;  but  the  water  burst  the  houses  asunder  and 
swept  them  out  to  sea.  Some  were  carried  thus  across 
the  channel  ten  miles  to  the  Chittagong  district,  but  a 
vast  majority  were  never  heard  of  again. 

The  country  is  perfectly  flat,  and  almost  every  one 
perished  who  failed  to  reach  the  trees.  There  is  scarcely 
a  household  on  the  island  and  on  the  adjacent  coast  but 
lost  many  members.  The  cattle  are  all  drowned.  The 
boats  are  swept  away,  and  means  of  communication 
with  other  districts  is  destroyed.  There  is  much  dis- 
tress among  the  survivors,  which  the  government  is  re- 
lieving. The  Government  Gazette  says:  Wherever 
the  storm-wave  passed  it  is  believed,  not  a  third  of  the 
population  survived.  The  islands  have  barely  one- 
fourth  of  their  former  inhabitants. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  has  been  appointed 
special  Ambassador  to  act  with  Sir  Henry  Elliott  as 
English  Plenipotentiary  at  the  approaching  conference 
on  Turkish  aff;iirs,  left  London  on  the  20ih  with  his 
family  for  Constantinople,  by  way  of  the  continent.  He 
will  stop  at  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna  for  consultation 
with  the  respective  foreign  ministers. 

London,  11th  mo.  20th.— Consols  95  5-16. 

Liverpool. — Middling  uplands  cotton,  6|d.  Orleans, 
6  9-16cZ. 

United  States. — There  were  324  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week.  The  official  count  of  the  elec- 
tion returns  in  this  city  was  not  completed  till  the  14th 
inst.  It  shows  the  vote  on  the  7tli  inst.  to  have  been 
much  the  largest  ever  polled  in  Pliiladelphia,  the  total 
having  reached  139,969.    Hayes'  mnjority  14,975. 

The  official  return  of  the  election  in  Ohio  shows  that 
the  number  of  votes  cast  was  658,649,  and  Hayes' 
plurality  over  Tilden  was  7,516.  Three  other  candi- 
dates received  4769  votes. 

The  late  census  of  Massachusetts  shows  the  total 
population  of  the  State  to  be  1,651,912,  of  whom  794,383 
are  males,  and  857,529  females.  The  number  of  legal 
voters  is  351,113. 

Private  advices  from  General  Crook  indicate  that  he 
thinks  the  Indian  war  will  soon  be  over.  He  says  that 
there  are  very  few  Indians  on  the  war  path  now  except 
the  band  under  Crazy  Horse,  which  is  not  large,  and 
about  2000  who  are  estimated  to  be  still  with  Sitting 
Bull,"  and  are  supposed  to  have  gone  north  with  him. 

A  Texan  cattle  drover  recently  purchased  in  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  State  of  Texas  40,000  head 
of  cattle  and  2000  horses,  for  Sil40,000  in  silver,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  S3  33  per  head. 

The  uncertainly  in  relation  to  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion continued  up  to  the  'iOth  inst.  In  Florida  the  vote 
is  said  to  be  very  clo;e,  and  the  m  ijority  on  either  side 
quite  small.  South  Carolina  is  officially  returned  for 
Hays  by  the  return  board  of  that  State  under  the  order 


of  the  Supreme  Court  directing  the  board  to  comp 
the  vote  without  exercising  any  judicial  functions 
revision.  The  vote  was  Hayes  91,786,  Tilden  90,80i 
Republican  majority  980.  The  Louisiana  return 
board  promise  that  the  count  of  the  vote  for  that  St 
shall  be  fair,  open  and  honest,  and  have  consented  t 
representative  men  of  both  parties  shall  be  prea 
when  the  official  canvass  is  made. 

The  official  count  of  Maryland's  vote  gives  Til< 
91,780 ;  Hays  71,981.  In  Virginia  the  vote  was  Tib 
139,512 ;  Hayes  95,268. 

The.  Markets,  dec. — The  following  were  the  quotati- 
on the  20th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  1( 
Superfine  flour,  14.50  a  $5.05;  State  extra,  $5.2 
$5.50  ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  «10.00.  Extra  white  wir 
wheat,  $1.40;  No.  2  red  winter,  $1.30  ;  No.  3  Chic 
spring,  new,  SI. 21.  No.  2  mixed  oats,  39  cts. ;  wl 
State,  45  a  52  cts.  State  rye,  90^  cts.  Yellow  corn, 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Uplands  and  New  Orleans  cott 
12  a  121-  cts.  Flour,  #4  a  f9.00.  Pennsylvania 
wheat,  $1.27  a  $1.30;  Delaware  amber,  $1.35  a  $1,: 
western  white,  $1.35  a  $1.38.  Penna.  rye,  72  a  73 
Southern,  68  cts.  Yellow  corn,  61  cts.;  mixed  west« 
59  a  60  cts.  Old  white  oats,  48  a  49  cts. ;  inferior, 
a  41  cts.  New  York  fancy  cheese,  13|'  a  14^  ci 
western  fine,  12J  a  13  cts.  Sales  of  3000  beef  catth 
5|  a  65-  cts.  per  lb.  gro.ss  for  extra ;  4|  a  5J  cts, 
fair  to  good,  and  4  a  4J  cts.  for  common.  Sheep,  4 
6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Receipts  8,900  head.  H 
'S7.50  a  $3.50  per  100  lb.  net.  Receipts  4,860  he 
Chicago.— 1^0.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.10| ;  No.  3  do.,  $] 
Oats,  32J  cts.  Rye,  62;i  cts.  Barley,  71  cts.  Lard, 
cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $5.60  a  $5.80. 
wheat,  $1.25  a  $1.30.  Old  corn,  48  cts.;  new,  40  a 
cts.    Rye,  68  cts.    Lard,  10^  cts. 


"The  Germantown  Employment  Society  for  Worn 
offers  for  sale,  at  low  prices,  warm  garments  for  ni 
women  and  children.  Ten  per  cent,  taken  off  on  ord 
of  Twenty  Dollars  or  over. 

Apply  to  Martha  H.  Garret,  Green  and  Coul 
streets,  Germantown,  Philada. 

11th  mo.  1876. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLU.vl  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frank  ford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadetpk 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wob' 

INGTON,  M.  D. 


Died,  suddenly,  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  1876 
the  residence  of  her  son,  Elizabeth  P.,  wife  of  Bei 
min  Smith,  a  member  of  Bear  Creek  Particular 
Monthly  Meetings,  Iowa,  in  the  73d  year  of  her  f 
She  was  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
ligious  Society  of  Friends,  and  has  left  to  survivors, 
her  example,  the  impressive  invitation,  "Follow 
as  I  have  followed  Christ. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  8th  mo.  1876,  Anna  E.  Conri 

in  the  82d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  and  elder  of  St 
water  Monthly  Meeting,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio.  A 
shock  of  corn  cometh  in  its  season,  and  as  a  serv 
waiting  for  his  Lord,  we  believe  she  was  found  in  ref 
ness  with  lamp  trimmed  and  light  burning.  She 
preserved  in  patience  and  innocent  sweetness,  evinc 
the  benefit  of  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  in 
thing.s,  leaving  to  her  friends  the  consoling  assurai 
that  her  purified  spirit  bus  entered  into  the  longed 
rest.  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is 
guile." 

 ,  at  his  residence,  near  Fallsington,  Bucks  ( 

Pa.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month,  18 
John  B.  Balderston,  a  much  esteemed  elder 
member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in 
75ih  year  of  his  age.  This  dear  Friend  endured  a 
gering  illness  widi  patience  and  meekness.  A 
weeks  before  his  death  his  beloved  wife  was  taken  fr 
him  after  a  short  sickness,  and  though  the  shock  oc 
sioned  thereby  was  heavy,  he  was  enabled  to  endur 
with  true  christian  resignation.  The  gentleness  i 
quietness  of  his  spirit  were  very  comforting  to  those 
were  with  him  as  he  neared  his  end.  He  was  an 
right  pillar  in  the  church,  and  a  faithful  watchra 
whose  trumpet  gave  no  uncertain  sound ;  tenderly 
buking  forward,  active  spirits,  while  he  ever  had  a  w 
of  encour.agement  to  the  humble,  e.xercised  and  car« 
christian  traveller.  His  innocent  and  watchful  life 
conversation  have  made  him  an  example  to  survivi 
marked  with  more  than  ordin  try  lustre. 

.  ,  in  New  York,  on  the  17th  ult.,  ThorOT 

Edward  Brown,  only  son  of  Edward  and  Maris 
Brown,  in  his  20th  year,  a  member  of  New  Y- 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Cashmere. 

Andrew  Wilson  writes  as  follows  respeet- 
gthis  region,  (which  he  calls  Kashmir)  and 
'  his  entrance  into  it  from  the  Himalaya. 
Almost  every  one  longs,  and  many  hope,  to 
e  the  beautiful  vale  of  Kashmir.  Probably 
D  region  of  the  earth  is  so  well  known  to 
*  ke  eye  of  imagination,  or  so  readily  suggests 
' '  e  idea  of  a  terrestrial  Paradise.   So  far  from 
iving  been  disappointed  with  the  reality,  or 
Hving  experienced  any  cause  for  wishing 
at  I  had  left  Kashmir  unvisited,  I  can  most 
□cerel}^  say  that  the  beautiful  realitj^  excels 
e  somewhat  vague  poetic  vision  which  has 
<en  associated  with  the  name.   But  Kashmir 
x  I  rather  a  difficult  country  to  get  at,  especi- 
'  ly  when  you  come  down  upon  it  from  be- 
_  ,nd  by  way  of  Zanskar  and  Suru.  Accord- 
g  to  tradition,  it  was  formerly  the  Garden 
Eden  ;  and  one  is  very  well  disposed  to  ac- 
pt  that  theory  when  trying  to  get  into  it 
Dm  the  north  or  north-west.    Most  people 
up  to  it  from  the  plains  of  India  by  one  of 
e  four  authorized  routes  ;  but  I  have  a  habit 
getting  into  places  by  some  quite  unusual 
ay,  and  did  so  in  this  instance." 
Wilson  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  dan- 
rs  and  hardships  endured  by  himself  and 
irty  in  making  the  descent  of  10,000  feet 
am  "The  Abode  of  Snow,"  before  the  vale 
Cashmere  gladdened  the  sight  of  the  weary 
avellers.    He  proceeds:  "But  I  have  not 
t  got  even  into  the  outskirts  of  the  Garden 
Eden.  Zogi-la  had  to  be  crossed ;  and  though 
is  a  very  easy  pass,  and  set  down  by  the 
'igonometrical  Survey  as  only  11,300  feet 
gh,  yet  I  have  heard,  and  suspect,  that  a 
istake  has  been  made  there,  and  that  nearly 
thousand  feet  might  have  been  added  to  it. 

*  *  Though  it  seemed  to  me  nothing 
ter  what  I  had  gone  through,  yet  this  pass 
ist  have  a  formidable  appearance  to  travel- 
8  coming  upon  it  from  below,  judging  of 
e  description  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Henderson, 
e  ornithologist  of  the  first  of  Sir  Thomas 
jrsyth's  missions  to  Yarkund.  He  says, 
16  road  we  had  ascended  was  in  many  places 
ther  trying  to  the  nerves,  being  very  steep, 
d  sometimes  consisting  merely  of  a  plat- 
nn  of  brushwood  attached  to  the  face  of  the 
ecipice.  This  road,  owing  to  its  steepness, 
•quite  impassable  for  baggage  animals  after 
Pall  of  snow,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  wait 
Baltal  until  the  snow  has  melted,  or  to  fol- 


low the  stream  up  a  very  narrow  rocky  gorge, 
with  precipices  from  500  to  1000  feet  on  either 
side.  This  gorge,  however,  is  only  practicable 
when  filled  up  by  snow  to  about  fifty  feet  in 
depth,  as  it  usually  is  early  in  the  season  ;  it 
is  then  the  usual  route;  and  at  that  season  to 
avoid  the  avalanches,  it  is  necessary  to  start 
at  night  and  get  over  the  pass  before  sunrise. 
Avalanches  do  not  fall  until  late  in  the  day, 
after  the  sun  begins  to  melt  the  snow.' 

I  do  not  think  the  road  has  been  improved 
since  Dr.  Henderson  passed  over  it,  but  the 
great  interest  of  it  is  that  it  leads  suddenly 
down  upon  the  beautiful  wooded  scenery  of 
Kashmir.  After  months  of  the  sterile,  almost 
treeless  Tibetan  provinces,  the  contrast  was 
very  striking,  and  I  could  not  but  revel  in  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  vegetation  ;  but  even 
to  one  who  had  come  upon  it  from  below  the 
scene  would  have  been  very  striking.  There 
was  a  large  and  lively  encampment  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass,  with  tents  prepared  for  the 
Yarkund  envoy,  and  a  number  of  Kashmir 
officers  and  soldiers  ;  but  I  pushed  on  beyond 
that,  and  camped  in  solitude  close  to  the  Sind 
river.  This  place  is  called  Baltal,  but  it 
has  no  human  habitations.  Smooth  green 
meadows,  carpet-like  and  embroidered  with 
flowers,  extended  to  the  silvery  stream,  above 
which  there  was  the  most  varied  luxuriance 
of  foliage,  the  lower  mountains  being  richly 
clothed  with  woods  of  many  and  beautiful 
colors.  It  was  late  autumn,  and  the  trees 
were  in  their  greatest  variety  of  color ;  but 
hardlj'  a  leaf  seemed  to  have  fallen.  The 
dark  green  of  the  pines  contrasted  beautifully 
with  the  delicate  orange  of  the  birches,  be- 
cause there  were  intermingling  tints  of  brown 
and  saffron.  Great  masses  of  foliage  were 
succeeded  by  solitary  pines,  which  had  found 
a  footing  high  up  the  precipitous  crags.  And 
all  this  was  combined  with  peaks  and  slopes 
of  pure  white  snow.  Aiguilles  of  dark  rock 
rose  out  of  beds  of  snow,  but  their  faces 
were  powdered  with  the  same  element.  Gla- 
ciers and  large  beds  of  snow  ran  down  the 
valleys,  and  the  upper  vegetation  had  snow 
for  its  bed.  The  effect  of  sunset  upon  this 
scene  was  wonderful ;  for  the  colors  it  dis- 
played were  both  heightened  and  more  har- 
moniously blended.  The  golden  light  of  eve 
brought  out  the  warm  tints  of  the  forest;  but 
the  glow  of  the  reddish  brown'precipices,  and 
the  rosy  light  upon  the  snow}^  slopes  and 
peaks,  were  too  soon  succeeded  by  the  cold 
grey  of  evening.  *  *  * 

The  remainder  of  my  journey  to  the  great 
valley  or  small  plain  of  Kashmir  was  delight- 
ful. A  good  deal  of  rain  fell,  but  that  made 
one  appreciate  the  great  trees  all  the  more, 
for  the  rain  was  not  continuous,  and  was 
mingled  with  sunshine.  The  air  was  soft  and 
balmy;  but,  at  this  transfer  from  September 
to  October,  it  was  agreeably  cold  even  to  a 
traveller  from  the  abodes  and  sources  of  snow. 
As  we  descended,  the  pine  forests  were  con- 
fined to  the  mountain-slopes ;  but  the  lofty 


deodar  began  to  appear  in  the  valley,  as  after- 
wards the  sycamore,  the  elm  and  the  horse 
chestnut.  liound  the  picturesque  villages, 
and  even  forming  considerable  woods,  there 
were  fruit  trees — as  the  walnut,  the  chestnut, 
the  peach,  th-e  apricot,  the  apple,  and  the  pear. 
Large  quantities  of  timber  (said  to  be  cut 
recklessly)  was  in  coui-se  of  being  floated 
down  the  river ;  and  where  the  path  led  across 
it,  there  were  curious  wooden  bridges,  for 
which  it  was  not  necessary  to  dismount. 
This  Sind  valley  is  about  sixty  miles  long, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  about  a  mile,  except  at  is  base,  where 
it  opens  out  considerably.  It  is  considered  to 
affoi'd  the  best  idea  of  the  mingled  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  Kashmir  scenery;  and  when  I 
passed  through,  its  appearance  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  snow,  which  not  only  covered 
the  mountain  tops,  but  also  came  down  into 
the  forests  which  clothed  the  mountain  sides. 
The  path  through  it,  being  part  of  the  great 
road  from  Kashmir  to  Centi*al  Asia,  is  kept 
in  tolerable  repair,  and  it  is  veiy  seldom  that 
the  rider  requires  to  dismount.  Anything  be- 
yond a  walking  pace,  however,  is  for  the  most 
part  out  of  the  question.  At  Ganderbahl  I 
was  fairly  in  the  great  valley  of  Kashmir,  and 
encamped  under  some  enormous  sycamore 
trees;  the  girth  of  one  was  so  great  that  its 
trunk  kept  my  little  mountain  tent  quite  shel- 
tered from  the  furious  blasts.  Next  day  a 
small  but  convenient  and  quaint  Kashmir 
boat  took  me  up  to  Strinagar ;  and  it  was  de- 
lightful to  glide  up  the  back-waters  of  the 
Jhelam,  which  afforded  a  highway  to  the 
capital.  It  was  the  commencement  and  the 
promise  of  repose,  which  I  very  seriously 
needed,  and  in  a  beautiful  land. 

At  Strinagar,  where  I  stayed  for  a  fortnight, 
I  was  the  guest  of  the  Resident  Mr.  Le  Poer 
Wynm,  whose  early  death  has  disappointed 
many  bright  hopes.  I  had  thus  every  oppoi-- 
tunity  of  seeing  all  that  could  be  seen  about 
the  capital,  and  of  making  myself  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kashmir.  I  after- 
wards went  up  to  Islamabad,  Martand,  Aehi- 
bal,  Vernag,  the  Eozlu  Valley,  and  finally 
went  out  of  Kashmir  by  way  of  the  Manas 
and  Wular  lakes,  and  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Jhelam,  so  that  I  saw  the  most  interesting 
places  in  the  country,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
scenery  which  it  affords.  I  shall  only  touch 
generally  upon  its  characteristics.  It  doubt- 
less owes  some  of  its  charm  to  the  character 
of  the  regions  in  its  neighborhood.  As  com- 
pared with  the  burning  plains  of  India,  the 
sterile  steppes  of  Tibet,  and  the  savage  moun- 
tains of  the  Himalaya  and  of  Afghanistan,  it 
presents  an  astonishing  and  beautiful  con- 
trast. After  such  scenes,  even  a  much  more 
common-place  country  might  have  afforded  a 
good  deal  of  the  enthusiasm  which  Kashmir 
has  excited  in  Eastern  poetry,  and  even  in 
common  rumor;  but  beyond  that  it  has  charac- 
teristics which  give  it  a  distinct  place  among 
the  most  pleasing  regions  of  the  earth.  I 
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said  to  the  Miiliarajah,  or  ruling  Prince  of 
Kashmir,  that  the  most  beautiful  couutries  1 
had  seen  were  England,  Italy,  Japan  and 
Kashmir;  and  though  ho  did  not  seemtolilce 
the  remarli  much,  probably  from  a  fear  thai 
the  beauty  of  the  land  he  governed,  might 
make  it  too  much  an  object  of  desire,  yet  there 
was  no  exaggeration  in  it.  Here  at  a  height 
of  nearly  6000  feet,  in  a  temperate  climate, 
with  an  abundance  of  moistui'e,  and  yet  pro 
tected  by  lofty  mountains  from  the  fierce  con- 
tinuous rains  of  the  Indian  south-west  mon- 
soon, we  have  the  most  splendid  amphitheatre 
in  the  world.  A  flat  oval  valley  about  sixty 
miles  long,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  in 
breadth,  is  surrounded  by  magnificent  moun- 
tains, which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  are  covered  more  than  half  way  down 
with  snow,  and  present  vast  upland  beds  of 
pure  white  snow.  This  valley  has  fine  lakes, 
is  intersected  with  water  courses,  and  its  land 
is  covered  with  brilliant  vegetation,  includ- 
ing gigantic  trees  of  the  richest  foliage.  And 
out  of  this  great  central  valley  there  rise  in- 
numerable, long,  picturesque  mountain  val- 
leys, such  as  that  of  the  Sind  river,  which  I 
have  just  described ;  while  above  these  there 
are  great  pine  forests,  green  slopes  of  grass, 
glaciers,  and  snow.  Nothing  could  express 
the  general  effect  better  than  these  lines  on 
Lebanon  : 

'  Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers, 

And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet; 
While  Sunamer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers, 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet.' 

The  great  encircling  walls  of  rock  and  snow 
contrast  grandly  with  the  soft  beauty  of  the 
scene  beneath.  The  snows  have  a  wonderful 
effect  as  we  look  up  to  them  through  the  leafy 
branches  of  the  immense  sycamore,  elm  and 
poplar  trees.  They  flash  gloriously  in  the 
morning  sunlight  above  the  pink  mist  of  the 
valley-plain  ;  they  have  a  rosy  glow  in  the 
evening  sun-light ;  and  when  the  sun-light  has 
departed,  but  ere  darkness  shrouds  them,  they 
gleam  afar  off  with  a  cold  and  spectral  light, 
as  if  they  belonged  to  a  region  where  man 
had  never  trod.  The  deep  black  gorges  in 
the  mountains  have  a  mysterious  look.  The 
sun  lights  up  some  softer  grassy  ravine  or 
green  slope,  and  then  displays  splintered  rocks 
rising  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Often  long 
lines  of  white  clouds  lie  along  the  line  of 
mountain-summits,  while  at  other  times  every 
white  peak  and  precipice  wall  is  distinctly 
marked  against  the  deep  blue  sky.  The  val- 
ley plain  is  especially  striking  in  clear  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  when  it  lies  partially  in 
golden  sunlight,  partly  in  the  shadow  of  its 
great  hills. 

The  green  mosaic  of  the  level  land  is  inter- 
sected by  many  streams,  canals  and  lakes,  oi- 
beautiful  reachcsof  river  which  look  likesmall 
lakes.  The  lakes  have  floating  islands  com- 
posed of  vegetation,  liesides  the  immense 
sycamores  and  elms,  and  the  long  lines  of 
stately  ]ioplars,  great  part  of  the  plain  is  a 
garden  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
there  is  almost  constant  verdure. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  beautiful  a  country 
should  not  have  a  finer  population.  At  the 
entrances  of  the  valleys,  looking  at  the  forests, 
the  rich  uncultivated  lands,  and  the  unused 
water  power,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the 
Bcenoa  in  fjngland, 

'  Where  hwns  extend  that  acorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  tiian  famed  Hydaspes  glide.' 
My  mind  i-cvcrted  also  to  the  flashing  snows 


of  the  American  Sierra  ]S"evada,  the  dwarf 
oaks  and  rich  fields  of  wheat,  the  chubby  chil 
dren,  the  comely  well-dressed  women,  and  the 
strong  stalwart  men  of  California.  For  though 
the  chalets  were  picturesque  enough  at  a  little 
distance,  the}''  could  not  bear  a  close  examina- 
tion ;  and  there  was  not  much  satisfaction  to 
be  had  in  contemplating  the  half-starved,  half- 
naked  children,  and  the  thin,  wornout  look- 
ing women.  One  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  comfortable  homes  which  an  Anglo-Saxon 
population  would  rear  in  such  a  land." 

Except  that  the  women  have  nearly  all 
fine  eyes,  the  reported  beauty  of  Cashmere 
women,  in  Wilson's  opinion,  rests  on  very 
slight  foundations.  He  considers  them  gener- 
ally plain  and  many  remarkably  ugly. 

The  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Cash- 
mere shawls  has  greatly  declined,  but  is  still 
of  considerable  importance,  and  about  £130.- 
000  worth  of  them  is  annually  exported,  of 
which  £90,000  worth  goes  to  Europe.  It  is 
only  on  the  wind-swept  steppes  of  Central 
Asia  that  the  goats  produce  so  fine  a  hair  as 
is  employed  in  making  the  most  costly  shawls, 
some  of  which  sell  even  in  Cashmere  for 
S1500  each.  The  shawl-weavers  get  raiser- 
able  wages,  and  are  allowed  neither  to  leave 
Kashmir  nor  change  their  employment,  so 
that  they  are  nearly  in  the  position  of  slaves  ; 
and  their  average  wages  are  only  about  three 
cents  a  day. 

Cashmere  which  had  once  four  millions  of 
inhabitants,  has  now  only  about  500,000  in 
consequ-^nce  of  repeated  invasions  and  deso- 
lating wars. 


science  would  not  have  the  power  to  arou 
us. 


An  Old  Allegory. — I  read  in  my  boyhood, 
and  have  not  forgotten,  the  story  of  the  slug- 
gard and  the  alarm-clock.  A  certain  man 
was  by  nature  sluggish  and  lazy,  and  as  he 
began  to  feel  the  weight  of  disease  upon  him 
he  called  a  physician.  The  physician  pre- 
scribed healthful  diet  and  exercise,  and  espe- 
cially early  rising.  The  man  objected  to  early 
rising  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  wake  up. 

"  Then  get  an  alarpa-clock,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  You  niust  rise  early  if  you  would  have  your 
health." 

So  the  man  purchased  an  alarm  clock,  and 
set  it  up  in  his  sleeping-chamber,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  the  startling  whir  and  clang 
of  the  machinery  awoke  him  instanter.  He 
was  up  and  dressed  in  season  to  see  the  sun 
rise,  and  he  really  felt  brighter  and  better  for 
the  effort.  The  clock,  being  regularlv  wound 
and  set,  faithfully  performed  its  office,  and 
while  the  man  was  punctual  in  his  obedience 
to  its  summons  it  awoke  him  with  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  But  by  and  by  he  allowed  hiin- 
self  to  question  the  real  benefit  of  this  early 
rising.  It  often  seemed  to  him  that  a  little 
more  sleep  would  be  pleasant  So  one  morn- 
ing, after  the  faithful  monitor  had  aroused 
him,  ho  closed  his  ej^os  and  took  another  nap. 
This  was  repeated  until  the  clock  ceased  to 
break  his  slumber.  The  sharp  boll  clanged 
as  loud  as  over,  but  he  had  become  deaf  to  its 
warning.  He  did  not  hoar  it,  because  he  had 
contracted  the  habit  of  disobeying  it. 

And  so  it  is  with  conscience.  It  is  a  moni- 
tor which,  in  the  morning  of  life,  gives  health- 
ful warning  to  all;  but  lot  us  once  begin  to 
question  the  need  of  obeying  it — let  us  dis- 
obey its  dictates,  even  in  trifling  particulars 
and  very  soon  it  will  cease  to  admonish  us; 
and  after  a  time,  by  continual  disregard,  we  by  his  own  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  as  sai 
might  fall  asleep  over  a  volcano,  and  con-  the  apostle,  '  By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptiiel 


From  "  Piety  Promoted.'  | 

James  Braiidwootl. 

James  Brandwood  was  the  eldest  son 
John  Brandwood,  of  Entwistle,  in  the  pariel 
of  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  and  was  born  in  tlj 
Eleventh  month,  1739. 

Having  left  behind  him  an  account  in  wri| 
ing,  of  his  early  experience  in  the  work  of  rf 
ligion,  the  following  abstract  is  taken,  nearlj 
in  his  own  words,  from  this  narrative, 
pleased  the  all-wise  and  gracious  Grod,  whj 
gave  me  being,  to  follow  me  by  his  graei 
even  from  my  youth,  often  bowing  my  mini 
in  serious  consideration,  that  I  was  place j 
here  as  on  his  footstool,  for  a  short  space  (I 
time,  and  must  ere  long  remove  to  appear  b| 
fore  his  judgment-seat;  also,  how  short  ani 
transient  present  enjoyments  are,  comparel 
with  the  eternal  nature  of  the  life  to  cornel 
whereby  my  mind  was  led  to  conclude,  th  [ 
world  is  not  my  resting-place,  the  life  to  comj 
is  my  home,  eternity  is  the  chief  end  and  d(J 
sign  of  my  being. 

"Running  in  my  own  will  and  strength,  froil 
year  to  year,  I  heard  sermons,  read  man! 
books,  and  talked  with  professors;  some  sail 
one  thing  and  some  another,  I  then  begaj 
to  read  the  Scriptures  more ;  but  alas!  thel 
were  to  me  in  many  places,  as  a  sealed  boolj 
I  prayed  often  in  secret  places,  and  learnej 
to  sing,  thinking  I  was  thereby  preparinj 
myself  to  join  the  heavenly  host.  I  talked  wit 
religious  professors  about  doctrinal  points,  anI 
endeavored  to  form  as  just  notions  and  opiil 
ions  about  the  coming,  life,  doctrines,  suffeF 
ings,  and  death  of  Christ,  as  I  could  ;  and  thl 
I  called  faith.  But  this  faith  not  proceedinj 
from  the  quickening  power  of  Divine  gracf 
but  from  the  workings  of  the  natural  undel 
standing,  was  a  deati  faith,  and  could  not  t| 
an  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  nor  work  bl 
love  to  the  purifying  of  my  heai't,  so  as  tl 
give  victory  over  the  various  sinful  lusts  anl 
vanities  of  this  world  ;  but  on  the  contrary! 
was  abundantly  overcome  thereby,  from  da| 
to  day. 

"  In  this  condition  I  travelled  long,  and  wel 
sorely  tossed  between  the  secret  reproofs  (I 
Divine  grace  in  my  conscience,  and  the  worf 
ings  of  the  adversary.    About  the  twentiet 
year  of  my  age,  it  pleased  God,  in  unspealj 
able  mercy,  further  to  enlighten  ray  soul 
through  the  Spirit  of  his  Son,  as  with  the  daj] 
spring  from  on  high,  whereby  I  was  enable 
to  see  more  clearly  ray  fallen  and  corruf 
state,  and  my  sins  were  set  in  order  befoil 
me,  appearing  exceedingly  sinful,  and  opptj 
site  to  the  holy  will  of  (rod.    In  this  day,  a| 
ni}' former  building  in  religion  was  shaken 
the  very  foundation.   In  this  situation  I  crietl 
'Oh  I  what  shall  I  do  ?  to  whom  shall  I  fleel 
for  in  this  sinful  state  I  cannot  dwell  wit 
Him  that  is  holy.' 

"  The  Scriptures  now  began  to  be  moi 
opened  to  my  understanding  ;  and  though  i 
was  told,  that  by  a  certain  ceremony,  whi( 
had  been  performed  in  my  infancy,  '  I  ws 
made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  anj 
an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  yeti 
the  opening  of  the  Scriptures  to  mj  undeil 
standing,  1  saw  this  could  not  be  true;  fcj 
there  I  was  informed,  that  the  members 
Christ  were  made  such  by  other  means,  evel 
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into  one  body;'  and  that,  'if  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature.'    I  also  saw,  that 
,he  children  of  God  were  such  as  were  begot- 
.en  of  Him  through  Christ,  the  incorruptible 
3eed  and  Word  of  God,  and  born  again  unto 
lewness  of  life,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the 
Jpii'it.    And  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
government  of  Christ  are  within,  by  the  in- 
laence  of  his  Spirit,  which  as  a  pure  principle 
n  his  children  and  people,  ruleth  and  leadeth 
hem  in  his  service. 
^\    "  I  also  saw,  that  all  raj-  prayers  and  songs 
if  praise  had  been  a  sacrifice  of  my  own  pre- 
^i)aring,  and  otf'ered  up  in  my  own  vain  im- 
".gination,  in  a  fallen  and  unconverted  state; 
'.od  that  it  was  Only  in  and  through  the  Spirit 
•■^  hat  God  could  be  acceptably  worshipped.  I 
'  .Iso  saw,  that  all  my  former  faith  was  no 
^  hore  than  a  bare  assent  of  the  natural  under- 
"  landing  to  certain  things  whereof  I  had  no 
^  vidence,  but  what  arose  from  the  letter  of 
"  icripture,  and  other  outward  means;  whereas, 
^  n  the  opening  of  the  Scriptures,  I  saw  that 
be  that  believeih  hath  the  witness  in  him- 
elf,'  even  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Au- 
hor  and  Object  of  true  and  living  faith,  by 
^bich  the  quickened  soul  received  an  evidence 
if  things  not  seen,  and  an  humble  confidence 
h  the  saving  power  and  redeeming  love  of 
li^od  through  Christ.    I  also  saw,  that  I  had 
irusted  too  much  in,  and  been  carried  about 
vith,  the  changeable  doctrines  of  men,  and 
teglected  the  teachings  of  the  grace  and  good 
Ipirit  of  God  in  my  soul,  which,  as  a  swift 
s-itness  against  evil,  had  followed  me  with 
bward  and  secret  reproof,  even  from  ray  la- 
in t  years. 

"  As  I  was  brought  more  and  more  into 
tillness,  and  humbled  under  the  Divine  hand, 
be  Light  of  Christ  arose,  and  more  enlight- 
ned  my  mind  ;  whereby  I  saw  into  the  purity 
f  that  faith  vhich  was  once  delivered  to  the 

t lints,  and  that  holy  religion,  which,  through 
le  power  of  Divine  grace,  was  taught,  and 
rbich  wrought  in  the  primitive  believers  in 
Christ.  As  these  things  opened  in  ray  view, 
strong  persuasion  arose  therefrom,  that  it 
t'as  not  my  duty  to  join  any  of  the  various 
•rofessions  of  religion  with  which  1  was  ac- 
uainted  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  I  tried  to  join 
rith  any  of  them,  it  brought  distress  and 
bouble  over  my  mind.  I  then  said  in  my 
eart,  '  Is  there  no  people  on  earth  preserved 
\  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  with  whom  I 
an  unite  ?'  Whereupon  it  came  into  my  mind 
5  go  to  a  meeting  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
ere ;  a  people  of  whose  religious  principles  I 
ad  very  little  knowledge,  neither  did  I  know 
lore  than  one  person  of  that  persuasion, 
leing  encouraged  by  repeated  drawings  of 
lind  towards  them,  I  went  many  miles  to 
ne  of  their  meetings,  accompanied  by  several 
thers. 

"Being  sat  down  in  the  meeting,  which 
^aa  but  small,  my  mind  was  seized  with  great 
irprise,  considering  the  vast  difference  be- 
veen  that  multitude  of  words  and  ceremonies 
5  which  I  had  been  accustomed,  and  the 
ilemn  silence  in  which  we  sat;  and  the 
reathing  of  my  spirit  was,  '  If  this  be  right, 
snfirra  it  to  me  this  day.'  After  some  time, 
ly  mind  was  brought  into  more  stillness,  de- 
ring  to  unite  in  the  solemn  pause,  in  which 
•ivine  goodness  favored  my  soul  with  a  sense 
f  bis  gracious  presence,  and  the  promise  of 
hrist  opened  to  my  mind  with  great  sweet- 
ess,  though  I  had  not  understood  it  before, 
iVhere  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 


my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.' 
In  this  my  soul  rejoiced,  and  said,  '  This  is  the 
truth,  this  is  what  I  have  long  been  seeking 
for.'  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  meeting 
some  testimonies  were  borne  in  great  sim- 
plicity and  plainness  of  speech,  but  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit. 

"  When  I  came  araongst  this  people,  I  met 
with  great  opposition,  both  from  professors 
and  profane  ;  but  knowing  in  whom  I  had  be- 
lieved, and  that  his  power  is  greater  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world,  my  faith  was  strength- 
ened, and  my  spirit  frequently  bowed  before 
Him  for  help  and  support  in  that  day,  in 
which,  blessed  be  his  name,  I  often  found  his 
secret  hand  underneath,  enabling  me  to  stand 
in  patience,  and  bear  the  cross." 

James  Brand  wood  appears  to  have  been 
earfy  made  instrumental  to  the  convincing  of 
several  others,  of  the  truth  of  our  religious 
principles,  and  became  a  member  of  our  So- 
ciety in  the  year  1761;  and  a  meeting  was 
shortly  afterwards  settled  at  Edgeworth, 
where  he  resided  many  years.  Soon  after  he 
was  admitted  amongst  Friends  he  spoke  as  a 
minister.  His  offerings  in  that  character  were 
concise,  forcible,  and  comprehensive ;  and 
being  concerned  reverently  to  wait  for  the 
renewed  influence  of  the  Lord's  power,  they 
were  acceptable  to  his  friends.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  joining  our  Society,  he  was  dis- 
inherited by  his  father,  who  died  when  his 
son  was  forty-seven  years  of  age. 

After  this,  for  many  years  he  followed  the 
profession  of  a  land-surveyor  and  conveyancer; 
he  was  never  married,  and  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country.  He  was 
a  plain  countryman,  possessed  of  a  good  un- 
derstanding, but  had  not  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education.  Few  men  appear  to  have 
been  more  free  from  the  love  of  the  interests 
of  this  world ;  but  Christian  virtues  and  unob- 
trusive deportment,  combined  with  his  cheer- 
ful and  instructive  conversation,  gained  him 
the  general  esteem  of  all  classes  with  whom 
he  had  intercourse.  He  was  scrupulously 
tender  of  the  reputation  of  others,  so  that  his 
most  intimate  friends  scarcely  ever  heard  him 
speak  to  the  disadvantage  of  an  absent  person. 

In  the  decline  of  life,  however,  through  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  he  became  less 
diligent  in  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
was  discontinued  as  an  acknowledged  minis- 
ter ;  yet  he  was  enabled  to  bear,  with  becom- 
ing patience,  some  deeply  trying  circum- 
stances, which  during  this  period  were  per- 
mitted to  attend  him.  After  some  time,  it 
pleased  his  gracious  Lord  to  re-animate  his 
love  to  his  brethren,  and  he  was  again  accept- 
ably engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Early  in  the  year  1824,  he  removed  to  West 
Houghton,  near  Wigan,  and  some  months 
afterwards  was  reinstated  as  an  acknow- 
ledged minister.  Notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age,  being  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  he 
was  diligent  in  attending  meetings,  clear  and 
instructive  in  ministry,  much  to  the  comfort 
and  edification  of  his  friends;  and  his  society 
was  pleasant  and  instructive  to  them. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  following  year,  he 
became  unwell,  from  which  time  to  his  death, 
he  was  mostly  confined  to  the  house.  During 
his  illness,  he  was  preserved  in  patient  resig- 
nation, and  he  was  enabled  to  communicate 
much  valuable  counsel.  At  one  time,  he  re- 
quested that  passage  of  Scripture  to  be  read, 
in  which  the  apostle  says,  "  We  preach  Christ 


crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block, 
and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness;  but  unto 
them  who  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God;"  on  which  he  exclaimed,  "Wonderful, 
and  very  good;"  and  after  a  few  minutes 
silence,  added,  "  Thispassagedwelt  very  much 
upon  my  mind  whilst  in  bed  this  morning  ;" 
and  he  expressed  his  surprise,  that  any  seri- 
ously-thinking man,  with  the  New  Testament 
in  his  hand,  could  be  drawn  into  that  danger- 
ous disbelief  and  practice,  of  reasoning  away 
the  propitiation  and  atonement  of  Christ,  who 
was  crucified  for  our  sins.  Adding,  "  Such  as 
are  favored  with  a  sense  of  their  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin  before  God,  as  they  humbly  seek  unto  Him 
for  help,  come  to  know  that  he  is  also  Christ, 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God." 

Three  days  before  his  death,  in  the  course 
of  an  interesting  conversation,  he  remarked 
to  this  eff'ect:  "I  have  indeed  lived  a  great 
while,  and  have  seen  a  good  deal,  both  of  good 
and  evil;  and  having,  through  Divine  mercy 
and  forgiveness,  got  through  all,  I  feel  my 
mind  very  comfortable,  and  am  thankful  I 
am  thus  favored."  The  following  day,  on  its 
being  remarked  by  one  who  came  to  visit 
him,  that  he  had  been  a  good  liver,  he  replied, 
deeply  affected  :  "  It  is  not  for  any  righteous- 
ness of  my  own  that  I  shall  gain  acceptance: 
but  all  my  hope  is  in  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus."  After  a  pause,  though  then 
very  weak,  he  was  enabled  to  speak  for  some 
time  on  the  fall  of  man,  and  his  restoration 
through  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  but  which,  he  added,  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  believers  too  nicely  to  define  or 
explain  ;  but  rather  to  wait  for  his  spiritual 
appearance  in  their  own  hearts.  This  was 
his  last  religious  communication,  and  he  peace- 
fully departed  this  life,  on  the  23d  of  the 
Third  month,  1826. 

A  Physician's  Story. 

Dr.  Munro,  of  Hull,  gives  this  incident  in 
his  life  as  a  practising  phj'sician.  It  is  a 
story  with  an  unmistakable  moral : 

A  hard-woi'king,  industrious,  God-fearing 
man,  a  teetotaler  of  some  j'cars'  standing, 
suffering  from  an  abscess  in  the  hand,  which 
had  reduced  him  very  much,  applied  to  me 
for  advice.  I  told  him  the  only  medicine  he 
required  was  rest ;  and  to  remedy  the  waste 
going  on  in  his  system,  and  to  repair  the 
damage  done  to  his  hand,  he  was  to  support 
himself  with  a  bottle  of  stout  daily.  He  re- 
plied : 

"  1  cannot  take  it,  for  I  have  been  a  tee- 
totaler for  some  years." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "if  you  know  better  than 
the  doctor,  it  is  no  use  applj^ing  to  me." 

He  looked  anxiously  in  my  face,  evidently 
weighing  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  and 
sorrowfully  replied : 

"  Doctor,  I  was  a  drunken  man  once,  and 
should  not  like  to  be  one  again." 

He  was,  much  against  his  will,  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  stout,  and  in  time  he  re- 
covered from  his  sickness.  When  he  got  well, 
I,  of  course,  pi'aised  up  the  virtues  of  stout  aa 
a  means  of  saving  his  life,  for  which  he  ought 
ever  to  be  thankful.  I  rather  lectured  him 
on  being  such  a  fanatic  (that's  the  word)  as 
to  refuse  taking  a  bottle  of  stout  daily  to  re- 
store him  to  his  former  health. 

I  lost  sight  of  my  patient  for  some  months  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  on  one  fine  sum- 
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mer's  day,  when  driving  through  one  of  the 
public  thoroughfares,  1  saw  a  poor,  miserable, 
ragged-looking  man  leaning  against  the  door 
of  a  common  public  house,  drunk,  and  incapa- 
ble of  keeping  an  erect  position.  Even  in  his 
poverty,  drunkennessand  misery,  I  discovered 
it  was  my  teetotal  paLient,  whom  I  had  not 
so  long  ago  persuaded  to  break  his  pledge.  I 
could  not  be  mistaiicn.  I  had  reason  to  know 
him  Avell,  for  he  had  been  a  member  of  a 
Wesleyan  Church,  an  indefatigable  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  a  prayer  leader,  whose  earnest 
appeals  for  the  salvation  of  others  I  had  often 
listened  to  with  pleasure  and  edification.  I 
immediately  went  to  the  man,  and  was  as- 
tonished to  find  the  change  which  drink,  in 
so  short  a  time,  had  made  in  his  appearance. 
With  manifest  surprise,  and  looking  earnestly 
at  the  poor  wretch,  I  said  : 

"  S.,  is  that  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  it's  me.  Look  at  me  again ;  don't 
you  know  me?"  he  answered,  with  a  stagger- 
ing reel  and  clipping  his  words. 

"Yes,  I  know  you,"  I  said,  and  I  am 
grieved  to  see  you  in  this  drunken  condition. 
I  thought  you  were  a  teetotaler  ?" 

"  1  was  before  I  took  your  medicine,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  peculiar  grin  upon  his  counten 
ance. 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  you  disgracing  yourself 
by  such  conduct.    I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

Bousing  himself,  as  drunken  people  will  at 
times,  to  extraordinary  effort,  he  scoffingly 
replied : 

"  Didn't  you  send  me  here  for  my  medi- 
cine?" 

And  Avith  a  delirious  kind  of  chuckle  he 
hiccoughed  out  words  I  shall  never  forget: 

"Doctor,  your  medicine  cured  my  body, 
but  it  damned  my  soul !" 

Two  or  three  of  his  boozing  companions, 
hearing  our  conversation,  took  him  under 
their  protection,  and  I  left.  As  I  drove  away 
my  heart  was  full  of  bitter  reflections,  that  I 
had  been  the  cause  of  ruining  this  man's  pro- 
spects, not  only  for  this  world,  but  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  You  may  rest  assured  I 
did  not  sleep  much  that  night.  The  drunken 
aspect  of  that  man  haunted  me,  and  I  found 
myself  weeping  over  the  injury  I  had  done 
him.  I  rose  up  early  the  next  morning  and 
j-eturned  to  his  cottage,  with  his  little  garden 
in  front,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where 
I  had  often  seen  him  with  his  wife  and  happy 
children  playing  about,  but  found,  to  my  sur 
row,  that  he  had  moved  some  time  before. 
At  last,  with  some  difficulty,  I  found  him 
located  in  a  low  neighborhood,  not  far  distant 
from  the  public  house  he  had  patronized  the 
day  before.  Hero,  in  such  a  home  as  none 
but  a  drunkard  could  inhabit,  I  found  him  laid 
upon  a  bed  of  straw,  feverish  and  prostrate 
from  the  ert'ects  of  the  previous  day's  debauch, 
abusing  his  wife  because  she  could  not  get 
him  some  more  drink  ;  she  standing  aloof, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  broken  down  with 
care  and  grief,  her  children  dirty  and  clothed 
in  rags — all  friendless  and  steeped  in  poverty  ! 

What  a  wreck  was  there! 

Turned  out  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
once  an  ornament,  his  religion  sacrificed,  his 
usefulness  marred,  his  hopes  of  eternity  blast- 
ed, now  a  poor,  dejected  slave  to  his  passion 
for  drink,  without  merey  and  without  hope! 

I  talked  to  him  kindly,  reasoned  with  him, 
succored  him  until  he  was  well,  and  never 
lost  sight  of  him  or  let  him  have  any  peace 
until  he  had  signed  the  pledge  again. 


It  took  him  some  time  to  recover  his  place 
in  the  Church,  but  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  restored.  He  is  now,  more  than 
ever,  a  devoted  worker  in  the  Church,  and 
the  cause  of  temperance  is  pleaded  on  all  oc- 
casions. Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  I  never 
order  strong  drink  for  a  patient  now  ? 


DAY  BY  DAY. 


Selected. 


What  to-morrow  brings,  who  knows  ? 
Always  God  in  mercy  throws 
A  clond  o'er  what  is  yet  to  be, 
In  mercy  ;  for  if  we  could  see 
Beforehand  all  the  toil  and  strife, 
These  cares  attending  human  life, 
We  should  be  paralysed  with  fear, 
And  could  not  do  our  duty  here — 
Day  by  day. 

A 

Hopes  bear  ns  on.    The  eager  boy 
Thinks  of  his  future  years  with  joy. 
But  when,  life  closing,  he  looks  back 
Along  the  chequered  narrow  track, 
How  changed  and  different  it  seems 
From  all  his  boyish  early  dreams ! 
Yet  gratefully  he  bows  his  head, 
Seeing  how  his  steps  were  led— - 
Day  by  day. 

Expect  not  great  things ;  very  few 
Are  allotted  such  to  do. 
Many  more  find  out  their  cup 
Of  life  with  trifles  is  filled  up. 
Yet  if  these  they  rightly  use. 
Not  because  "so  small"  refuse, 
Blessings  shall  descend  on  all 
In  the  palace,  cottage,  hall — 
Day  by  day. 

Then  go  on  thy  way,  content 
With  whatever  God  has  sent. 
Do  not  try  to  pierce  the  cloud 
Which  thy  future  doth  enshroud. 
Take  the  mingled  good  and  ill; 
Do  thy  smallest  duty  still 
In  the  strength  which  shall  be  given, 
When  thy  need  is,  straight  from  heaven — 
Day  by  day, 

— E.  I.  Tupper. 


ALL  WELL. 


Selfcted. 


No  seas  again  shall  sever, 

No  desert  intervene ; 
No  deep,  sad-flowing  river 

Shall  roll  its  tide  between. 

No  bleak  cliffs,  upward  towering, 
Shall  bound  our  eager  sight; 

No  tempest,  darkly  lowering, 
Shall  wrap  us  in  its  night. 

Love,  and  unsevered  union 
Of  soul  with  those  we  love, 

Nearness  and  glad  communion 
Shall  be  our  joy  above. 

No  dread  of  wasting  sickness, 
No  thought  of  ache  or  pain, 

No  fretting  hours  of  weakness 
Shall  mar  our  peace  again. 

No  death,  our  homes  o'ersliading. 
Shall  e'er  our  harps  unstring  ; 

For  all  is  life  unfading 
In  presence  of  our  King. 


-JI.  Bonar. 


Selected. 

To  be  blessed  and  tranquil,  and  spiritually 
to  grow,  wo  must  commune  with  the  invisi- 
ble. A  few  hurried  moments  in  the  morning, 
a  few  tired  moments  in  the  evening,  a  frag- 
mentary dash  at  Matthew  or  Mark,  and  a  few 
verses  hastily  read  with  the  sense  of  a  duty 
accomplished,  are  not  enough  to  lift  one  over 
the  roughnc'^s  and  materialities  of  every  day. 
They  are  better  than  no  reading,  and  better 
than  no  prayer  but  to  have  a  living  sense  of 
the  nearness  of  uod,  one  must  abide  in  him. 


For  "The  Friend. 

The  "Molly  Maguire"  Trials. 
The  recent  trials  in  the  Anthracite  coal  i 
gions  of  Pennsylvania,  of  persons  connect 
with  a  secret  association,  popularly  known 
"  Molly  Maguire,"  are  so  important  in  tht 
result,  and  reveal  so  serious  a  condition 
things,  tbat  it  seems  desirable  to  place  in  tl 
columns  of  "  The  Friend"  a  fuller  account 
them  than  has  yet  appeared  in  its  pagt 
About  seven  years  ago,  in  numbers  51  and 
of  vol.  42  of  this  journal,  there  was  publish 
a  very  interesting  account  of  Ribbonism 
Ireland.    Those  who  may  have  read  that  j 
count,  or  W.  S.  Trench's  work  entitled  "  ii 
alities  of  Irish  Life,"  from  which  it  was  co 
densed,  will  see  that  "Molly  Maguireism," 
Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  merely 
transplanting  of  Ribbonism  from  its  nati 
Irish  soil. 

AV.  S.  Trench,  says,  "The  main  object 
the  Ribbon  society  was  to  prevent  any  Ian 
lord  under  any  circumstance  whatever,  fro 
depriving  a  tenant  of  his  land."  "  The  secoi 
object  was  to  deter,  on  pain  of  almost  certa 
death,  any  tenant  from  taking  land  Ire 
which  an)''  other  tenant  had  been  evicts 
These  main  principles  of  the  society  were  C£ 
ried  out  with  relentless  severity  ;  and  num( 
ous  indeed  were  the  victims  in  all  ranks  of  lil 
from  the  wealthy  peer  to  the  humblest  C( 
tier,  who  fell  under  the  hand  of  the  assassi 
sworn  to  carry  out  its  decrees."  But  it  m 
well  be  supposed  that  a  society,  thus  co 
stituted  in  utter  lawlessness,  was  not  ve 
likely  to  adhere  long  or  accurately  to  the  pi 
cise  objects  for  which  it  had  originally  bei 
formed  ;  and  accordingly,  by  degrees,  it  j 
sumed  the  position  of  the  redresser  of  < 
fancied  wrongs  connected  with  the  manas 
ment  of  land,  or  with  landed  property  in  ai 
form  whatever.  "  I  have  seen  a  notice  a 
nouncing  certain  death  to  a  respectable  farmt 
because  he  dismissed  a  careless  ploughma 
and  a  friend  who  lived  near  me,  was  thre£ 
ened  with  death,  because  he  retused  to  hi 
a  shepherd  who  had  been  recommended 
him,  and  who  was  approved  of  by  the  loc 
Ribbon  lodge.  I  mvself  received  a  letter, 
lustrated  with  a  coffin  in  flaring  bloody  re 
and  adorned  with  death's  head  and  cro 
bones,  threatening  the  most  frightful  co 
sequences  to  myself  and  family,  if  I  did  n 
continue  to  employ  a  young  profligate  ca 
penterwhom  I  had  discharged  for  idleness  at 
vice!" 

The  official  title  of  the  secret  society 
America,  popularly  called  "  Molly  Maguire 
is  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  None  a 
eligible  to  membership  in  it,  unless  they  a 
members  among  the  Roman  Catholics  ai 
are  Irishmen.  To  it  inust  be  attributed  n 
merous  murders  and  other  outrages  in  tl 
coal  regions,  which  have  for  years  past  rend 
ed  life  and  propertj-  unsafe.  So  frequent  h{ 
these  become,  so  bold  and  reckless  were  tl 
authors  of  them,  such  the  fear  with  which  th( 
had  inspired  the  public,  and  so  unable  we 
the  ordinary  officers  of  justice  to  cope  wil 
the  difficulty  and  danger;  that  the  large  co 
mining  firms  felt  it  necessary  to  take  son 
dceisive  stop  to  protect  their  own  pecuniai 
interests,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
employees. 

'They  applied  to  Pinkerton's  Detective  A 
ency,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Chicag 
One  of  the  employees  of  that  establish mei 
ajrreed  to  run  the  risk  connected  with  tl 
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ffort  to  unveil  the  proceedings  of  the  secret 
ociety  Tvhich  had  furnished  the  men  to  kill 
hose  persons  who  became  obnoxious  to  it. 
'his  employee  was  a  young  Irish  Catholic, 
amed  James  McParlan.    He  went  to  dohuyl- 
ill  county,  assumed  the  name  of  McKenna, 
ras  soon  considered  a  suitable  man  to  be 
dded  to  the  "  Molly  Maguires," — and  was 
litiated  as  a  member — One  of  the  conditions 
n  which  he  went,  was,  that  under  no  cir- 
amstances  should  he  be  called  upon  to  bear 
ritness  in  a  court  of  justice.     He  communi- 
ated  with  no  onc^,  save  one  or  two  police 
fficers,  to  whom  his  reports  were  frequently, 
Sometimes  daily,  sent  by  mail.     The  plan  of 
oction  marked  out  was,  to  make  himself  ac- 
'  nainted  with  any  intended  outrage,  to  learn 
V -ho  the  parties  were  that  were  selected  to 
rerform  it,  and  all  details  that  could  be  as- 
brtained ;  and  give  such  information  as  would 
lable  a  proper  police  force  not  only  to  pre- 
I  ent  its  accomplishment,  but  to  seize  the  guilty 
tarties  under  such  circumstances  as  would 
i  nsure  their  conviction. 

i ,  After  operating  in  this  way  for  a  considera- 
1 16  time,  his  real  position  was  discovered  by  his 
)mpanion8  ;  and  his  usefulness  as  a  detective 
as  at  an  end.  He  subsequently  consented 
>  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  trials  of  several 
f  those  implicated  in  the  murders  that  had 
iken  place;  and  his  testimony  was  one  of 
le  most  important  means  of  procuring  their 
pnviction. 

I  The  first  of  this  series  of  trials  ending  in  a 
onviction  for  murder,  was  that  of  Michael  J. 
loyle,  a  young  Irishman,  from  Mount  Laffee, 
chuyikill  county  ;  who  had  been  one  of  the 
jeassins  of  John  P.  Jones,  a  mining  boss  of 
»e  Lehigh  and  Wiikesbarre  coal  company,  at 
aneford,  Carbon  county.  Jones  had  dis- 
larged  from  his  employ  two  men  who  were 
embers  of  the  Molly  Maguires,  and  for  this 
.use  his  death  was  determined  upon  and  con- 
mmated.  He  was  shot  down  on  the  3d  of 
h  mo.  1875,  while  on  his  way  to  his  work, 
id  the  atrocious  deed  was  done  in  so  open 
lid  public  a  manner,  that  immediate  pursuit 
as  made,  and  Doyle,  and  his  two  associates^ 
elly  and  Kerrigan,  were  arrested  the  same 

[During  the  progress  of  Doyle's  trial,  many 
f  the  leading  Molly  Maguires  were  present, 
ideavoringto  prevent  his  conviction.  Hereto- 
re,  their  etforts  to  shield  their  members  from 
,1  inishment,  by  perjured  testimony  of  an  alibi 

other  means  had  been  successful.  But 
jyle  was  found  guilty  on  the  1st  of  2d  mo. 

this  year.  Kerrigan,  who  was  then  a 
lisoner  in  the  jail  at  Mauch  Chunk,  made  a 
lantary  confession  of  the  circumstances 
nnected  with  this  murder,  as  well  as  with 
at  of  policeman  Tost.  The  information 
tained  from  him  led  to  the  arrest  of  several 

the  criminals;  and,  in  connection  with  the 
nviction  of  Kelly  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
irder  of  John  P.  .Jones,  spread  consterna- 
m  among  those  who  had  been  the  leaders 

these  horrible  crimes. 

Other  trials  have  followed  in  rapid  succes 
'D  with  the  same  result.  Nearly  all  of  the 
anty  officers  of  the  Molly  Maguires  in  that 
Jtion  of  the  country  have  been  brought  to 
3'  bar  and  convicted  of  complicity  in  the 
trages  which  so  long  disgraced  the  mining 
^ons  of  Pennfij'lvania;  or  are  fugitives  from 
itice,  or  in  prison  awaiting  trial. 
On  the  morning  of  9th  mo.  1st,  1875,  Thomas 
nger,a mining  bo.ssat  Raven  Eun,  was  killed' 


by  several  men — one  of  whom,  Thomas  Mun- 
ley,  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  27th  of  6th 
mo.  in  the  present  year.  In  this  case.  Frank- 
lin B.  Gowen,  the  President  of  the  Reading 
railroad,  who  had  formerly  been  the  District 
Attorney  of  the  county,  assisted  in  the  pro- 
secution, (which  resulted  in  the  conviction  of 
Munley.)  His  closing  speech  to  the  jury  con- 
tains some  interesting  and  startling  informa- 
tion. The  following  passages  are  extracted 
from  it. 

"On  the  1st  of  Sept.  last,  Thomas  San- 
ger, a  young  English  boss  miner,  a  man 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  who, 
so  far  as  we  know,  may  not  have  had  an 
enemy  in  the  world,  left  his  house  in  the 
morning  to  gO  to  his  daily  work.  Going  for- 
ward and  onward  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  and  the  prosecution  of  his  daily  work, 
this  man  was  confronted  by  one  of  an  armed 
band  of  five  assassins.  He  was  shot  in  the 
arm.  He  turned  to  run  around  a  house  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  he  was  there  con- 
fronted by  another  of  these  miscreants  who  had 
been  sent  to  intercept  him.  He  again  turned 
and  stumbled  upon  the  ground  ;  and  then, 
when  the  foremost  of  this  band  of  assassins 
came  up  to  him,  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  he 
discharged  his  revolver  into  him,  and  another 
turned  him,  as  he  lay  upon  his  face,  over  upon 
his  back,  so  that  he  could  expose  a  deadly 
part  for  his  aim,  and  then,  with  calm  delibera- 
tion, selected  a  vital  spot  and  shot  him  as  he 
lay  prostrate  upon  the  ground.  His  wife, 
from  whom  he  had  just  parted,  hearing  his 
cries,  rushed  out  and  reached  her  husband 
only  in  time  to  hear  his  last  faltering  accents  : 
'  Kiss  me,  Sarah,  for  I  am  dying.' 

"  These  coal  fields  for  twenty  years,  I  ma}^ 
say,  have  been  the  theatre  of  the  commission 
of  crimes  such  as  our  very  nature  revolts  at. 
This  very  organization  that  we  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  exposing  to  the  light  of  day, 
has  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  people  of  this 
county.  Before  it  fear  and  terror  fled  cower- 
ing to  homes  which  afforded  no  sanctuary 
against  the  vengeance  of  their  pursuers.  Be- 
hind it  stalked  darkness  and  despair,  brood- 
ing like  grim  shadows  over  the  desolated 
hearth  and  the  ruined  home,  and  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  fair  land  there 
was  heard  the  voice  of  wailing  and  of  lamenta- 
tion, of  'Rachel  weeping  for  her  children  and 
refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  they  were 
not.' 

"  Whether  this  society,  known  as  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians,  is,  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  county,  a  good  society  or  not  1 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  have  believed  at  sometimes 
that  it  was,  and  I  am  willing  to  be  satisfied  of 
that  fact  now,  if  there  is  any  evidence  of  it. 
But  there  has  been  an  attack  made  upon  this 
organization,  and  up  to  this  time  we  have  not 
had  furnished  to  us  any  evidence  that  in  any 
place  its  objects  were  laudable  or  commenda- 
ble. Criminal  in  its  character,  criminal  in  its 
purpose,  it  had  frequently  a  political  object. 
You  will  find  the  leaders  of  this  society  the 
prominent  men  in  the  townships.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  their  order  and  by  its 
power,  they  were  able  to  secure  offices  for 
themselves.  .  You  see  here,  and  now  know 
that  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  this  county 
is  a  member  of  this  order.  You  know  that  a 
previous  Commissioner  of  this  county  was  a 
member  of  this  order,  convicted  of  a  high 
offence,  and  pardoned  by  the  Governor.  You 
know  that  another  county  commissioner,  be- 


fore that,  was  a  member  of  this  order,  con- 
victed of  an  offence  and  pardoned  by  the 
Governor.  High  constables,  chiefs  of  police, 
candidates  for  associatejudges,  men  who  were 
trusted  by  their  fellow  men,  were  all  the  time 
guilty  of  murder. 

"I  have  said  to  you  before  that  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  there  had  been  a  divine  interposition 
for  the  investigation  and  punishment  of  crime 
in  this  county.  Remember  that  McParlan 
came  here  pledged  that  he  should  not  be  used 
as  a  witness.  We  placed  no  reliance  upon 
him  as  a  witness.  We  could  not  arrest  a  man 
because  he  told  us  anything  about  him,  be- 
cause he  was  protected  by  the  pledi^e  we  had 
given  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  exposed,  and 
was  never  to  be  known  in  the  investigation  ; 
and  I  tell  you  that,  no  matter  what  the  con- 
sequence would  have  been,  when  I  became  an 
instrument  to  lead  him  into  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  subjected  when  he  took  his  life 
into  his  own  hand  and  entered  into  the  secret 
councils  of  this  order,  I  w^ould  have  been  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  have  asked  him  to  re- 
lieve me  from  the  pledge  which  had  been  made 
to  him.  You  have  heard  that  his  mission 
became  known  to  this  order,  how  or  by  what 
manner  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  to-day, 
for  it  is  not  in  evidence.  We  have  the  fact, 
though,  that  his  mission  became  known  to 
this  society,  and  we  have  the  fact  that  those 
from  whose  vengeance  he  was  to  be  protected, 
by  ignorance  of  his  true  character,  acquired 
information  that  enabled  them  to  know  that 
he  was  playing  a  false  part  in  their  organiza- 
tion, and  that  he  was  in  reality  a  detective ; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  county. 
And  then  I  saw  before  me  my  path  as  clear 
as  day.  Then  I  saw  that  some  miraculous 
interposition  of  Providence  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  permit  us  to  use  the  testimony  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  man  McParlan."  "When, 
in  all  the  history  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
did  ever  such  a  change  of  society  come  over 
a  county  as  that  which  came  over  this  county 
on  the  morning  that  McParlan  first  became  a 
witness,  and  on  the  morning  when  Jack 
Kehoe,  the  county  delegate,  with  twelve  or 
fifteen  other  men,  handcuffed  to  a  chain,  were 
marched  from  the  high  places  they  had  oc- 
cupied to  take  their  solitar};-  cells  as  felons 
within  the  walls  of  your  prison. 

"  When  I  came  to  this  court  house  on  that 
memorable  day,  the  court  room  was  crowded 
with  the  sympathising  friends  of  these  crimi- 
nals, but  where  are  they  to-day  ?  They  may 
be  here,  but  they  give  no  sign,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  them,  and  we  care  not  if  they  are 
here.  The  whole  county  sprung  up  like  a 
giant  unbound,  and  never,  except  in  dramatic 
literature,  has  there  been  revealed  such  an 
awakening  and  such  a  change." 

From  the  testimony  of  James  McParlan, 
the  following  account  has  been  condensed  of 
the  character  and  organization  of  this  society. 
The  members  were  required  to  be  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
were  furnished  with  signs  and  passwords  so 
as  to  know  each  other.  The  highest  authority 
resided  in  what  was  called  the  Board  of  Erin, 
composed  of  delegates  from  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland;  who  sent  over  the  signs  and 
passwords  to  this  country  once  in  three 
months.  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  organization  in  committing 
crime,  McParlan  stated,  that,  generally  when 
outrage  was  determined  on,  the  Division  Mas- 
terof  the  district  would  apply  eithertoanother 
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division  or  to  the  county  delegate,  in  order  to 
get  men  who  were  unlinowu  to  the  parties 
upon  whom  the  outi-age  was  to  be  perpeti-ated, 
and  a  guarantee  was  given  that  the  obligation 
thus  incurred  would  be.  discharged  by  supply- 
ing the  men  required  for  similar  crimes  else- 
where. If  any  of  their  members  were  ar- 
rested, the  practice  of  the  society  was,  to  raise 
money  first  to  obtain  counsel;  and  secondly, 
to  try  and  get  as  many  witnesses  as  possible 
to  prove  an  alibi. 

Cases  of  the  same  character  which  have 
since  been  tried,  show  that  justice  sometimes 
overtakes  offenders  who  have  long  committed 
crimes  with  apparent  impunity,  and  we  may 
hope  that  the  monstrous  system  of  outrage 
and  barbarism,  of  which  the  above  is  but  an 
oulline,  has  now  received  a  fatal  blow. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

There  is  no  one  of  the  Divine  injunctions 
of  more  general  application,  nor  yet  more 
difficult  to  be  sincerely  obeyed,  than  that 
which  enjoins  forgiveness  of  injuries,  whether 
real  or  supposed.  Often  as  it  may  be  brought 
into  requisition,  as  often  are  we  brought  to 
feel  that  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  impulse  of  our  fallen  nature, 
and  that  we  have  need  to  keep  in  remembrance 
the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead,  that  if  we  do  not  forgive  from  our 
hearts  those  who  trespass^against  us,  neither 
will  our  Heavenly  Father  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passe.s. 

Where,  through  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  Him 
who  left  the  gloiy  which  He  had  with  his 
Father  before  the  world  began,  in  order  to 
effect  the  reconciliation  of  lost  man  to  his 
offended  Creator,  we  are  enabled  to  rise  above 
the  natural  promptings  under  contradiction, 
calumny,  reproach  or  other  dishonor  that  may 
be  imposed  upon  us,  and  to  feel  unfeigned  for- 
giveness of  the  aggressor,  it  blunts  or  removes 
the  stinc  intended  to  be  inflicted,  shuts  down 
anger  or  resentment,  encloses  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  purity  and  peace,  and  exalts  into  the 
dignity  of  overcoming  evil  with  good. 

But  in  applying  the  spirit  of  forgiveness 
that  is  inherent  in  our  holy  religion,  we  must 
guard  against  extending  it  so  far  as  to  impair 
the  cause  of  religion  itself.  Though  bound 
by  the  law  of  Christ  to  forgive  offences,  we 
are  not  bound  to  extend  Christian  fellowship 
to  those  who  indulge  in  a  spirit  that  willingly 
inflicts  injury  of  any  kind  on  ourselves  or  on 
the  cause  of  Truth.  There  is  neither  Chris 
lian  love  nor  Christian  charity  in  treating 
such  transgressors  as  though  they  had  com- 
mitted no  wrong,  and  thus  leave  them  under 
the  delusion  that  they  are  right  and  approved. 
The  true  disciple  of  Christ  can  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  the  expression  of  his 
Master,  "  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offences  ;  for  it  must  bo  that  offences  come, 
but  woo  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh."  The  same  apostle  that  exhorts  to 
"lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,"  at  the  same 
time  commands  us  "not  to  be  partakers  of 
other  men's  sins,"  and  it  is  a  question  that 
each  one  must  decide  for  himself,  how  far  he 
may  become  a  partaker  of  a  sin  or  wrong 
committed  by  another,  so  as  to  bring  him 
under  some  responsibility  for  it,  if  he  in  some 
way  does  not  testify  against  it;  carefully 
however,  observing  the  courteous  and  digni- 
fied demeanor  that  becomes  such  a  service. 

The  apostle  in  writing  to  a  minister  in  one 
of  the  churches  in  his  day,  declares  that  such 


must  be  "blameless  as  the  steward  of  God  ; 
not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry  ;"  also  that  he 
must  show  himself  "  a  pattern  of  good  works ; 
in  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  con- 
demned." "Holding  fast  the  faithful  word 
as  he  has  been  taught ;  that  he  may  be  able 
by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  con- 
vince the  gainsayers."  For  he  says  that  even 
in  that  day  "There  are  many  unruly  and 
vain  talkers  and  deceivers, — specially  they  of 
the  circumcision  ;  whose  mouths  must  be 
stopped,  who  subvert  whole  houses,  teaching 
things  which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's 
sake." 

Thus  in  the  government  and  oversight  of 
the  church  it  is  essential  that  no  false  charity 
be  allowed  to  screen  that  which  is  wrong  from 
rebuke  and  condemnation.  None  receive  gifts 
for  this  government  and  oversight  but  such 
as  enter  the  fold  through  Christ  the  only 
door,  by  submitting  to  the  requirements  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  continuing  to  wear  his  yoke. 
Such  are  so  humbled  as  to  prefer  others  as 
better  than  themselves,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  bound  to  try  the  spirits,  the 
words  and  the  ways  of  those  who  profess  to 
be  teachers  of  the  people.  Their  desire  is  to 
do  their  Master's  workand  nothing  else.  Their 
object  is  to  keep  out  that  which  will  lessen  or 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  and  thus  strengthen  the  gospel  fellow 
ship  that  binds  together  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ. 

Where  it  is  apparent  that  any  one  has  so 
far  fallen  from  a  state  of  humility  and  watch- 
fulness— if  he  or  she  had  ever  attained  to  it — 
as  to  depreciate  or  lay  waste  any  of  those 
things  pertaining  to  the  church,  which  its 
Holy  Head  has  brought  about  through  the 
instrumentality  of  dedicated  sei-vants,  for  the 
preservation  or  other  benefit  of  its  members 
and  the  gloiy  of  His  name,  the  delegated 
Shepherds,  taking  heed  to  themselves,  are 
bound  to  rebuke  the  offender,  and  defend  the 
well-being  of  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  made  them  overseers ;  and  they 
must  be  willing  "to  endure  hardness  as  good 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ;"  for  all  "that  will 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecu- 
tion." 

Alas!  that  there  should  ever  be  occasion 
for  such  saddening  service  and  discipline. 
But  so  it  has  been  more  or  less  in  every  age ; 
for  the  visible  church  is  as  yet  a  very  defec- 
tive exponent  of  that  which  is  unseen ;  the 
church  of  the  first-born  whose  names  are 
written  in  heaven,  the  elect  host  on  earth, 
contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  still  militant,  but  united  to  the  glorious, 
triumphant  company  of  saints  and  angels  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  in  heaven. 

That  experienced  and  eminent  servant  of 
Christ,  Stephen  Crisp,  has  tho  following  in 
one  of  his  epistles. 

"Therefore  all  have  need  to  be  upon  their 
watch,  neither  to  tempt,  nor  be  tempted. 
Let  none  think  it  a  sufficient  excuse  for  them, 
that  they  were  provoked  ;  for  we  are  as 
answerable  to  God  for  evil  words  spoken  upon 
provocation,  as  without  provocation;  for,  for 
this  end  hath  the  Lord  revealed  his  power  to 
us,  to  keep  and  preserve  us  in  his  fear  and 
counsel  in  the  time  of  our  provocations.  There- 
fore if  any  man  through  want  of  watchful- 
ness, should  be  overtaken  with  heat  or  pas- 
sion, a  soft  answer  appeaseth  wrath,  saith  the 
wise  man.     Such  a  time  is  fittest  for  a  soft 


answer,  lest  the  enemy  prevail  on  any 
their  hurt,  and  to  the  grief  and  ti'ouble 
their  brethren  ;  for  it  is  the  proper  duty 
watchmen  and  overseers  to  spare  the  floi 
that  is,  let  nothing  come  nigh  them  that  w 
hurt  them,  and  wound  and  grieve  them.  T 
good  apostle  was  so  careful  over  the  flock 
believers,  that  if  there  were  any  doubt 
matters  to  be  disputed  of,  he  would  not  ha 
them  that  were  weak  in  the  faith,  at  su 
disputes ;  much  less  ought  they  that  are  we 
to  see  those  that  are  strong,  descend  frt 
their  strength  and  go  into  the  weakne 
where  they  are  not  able  to  bear;  for  that 
certainly  weak  that  cannot  bear.  Those  w 
really  live  in  the  strength  and  povper,  tb 
can  bear  even  burdens  for  them,  who  ca:ni 
bear  their  own.  The  apostle,  when  he  st 
for  the  elders  of  Ephesus  to  Miletus,  and  1 
a  charge  with  them,  before  he  said,  take  h€ 
to  the  "flock  of  God,  he  said,  take  heed  to  yo 
selves  ;  and  indeed,  we  are  none  of  us  like 
discharge  ourselves  well  towards  others,  1 
by  taking  heed  to  ourselves,  to  be  kept  in  tl 
sober,  innocent  frame  of  spirit  which  the  Tri 
calls  for." 


For  "The  Friend, 

Sarah  Stephenson. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  in  "  The  Friend,"  i 
early  life  of  Sarah  Stephenson  andEuth  Ar. 
Eutter;  showing  how  they  were  called  to  1 
aside  their  ornaments  and  appear  in  the  si 
pie  garb  of  a  Friend;  and  what  it  cost  th 
so  to  do.  So  many  in  these  days  are  sayi 
there  is  nothing  in  this,  that,  or  the  otl 
little  thing — but  the  language  to  us  as  a  p 
pie  still  is,  "  Come  out  from  among  them  a 
be  ye  separate,"  &e.  I  cannot  reconcile  a  g 
attire,  a  copying  after  the  world,  with 
life  of  a  cross  bearing  Christian,  and  hi 
those  in  our  galleries  calling  upon  the  you 
to  follow  Christ  when  their  own  appearai 
is  so  at  variance.  These  things  ought  not 
to  be. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  1 
life  of  Sarah  Stephenson,  published  in  1 
fourth  volume  of  Friends'  Library. 

"Sarah  Stephenson,  some  oftheoccuren 
of  whose  life  are  related  in  the  foUowi 
pages,  was  born  at  Whitehaven,  in  Cumb 
land,  in  the  year  1738.  Her  parents  w< 
Daniel  and  Sarah  Stephen*on,  of  whom  f 
was  the  elder  daughter.  Her  mother  was 
daughter  of  Joseph  Storrs,  of  Chosterfi* 
Derbj'shire.  Of  events  which  were  her 
in  childhood  and  youth,  of  her  conflicts  s 
consolations,  and  her  preservation  from  ha 
and  evil,  at  those  stages  of  life,  the  subsequ 
account  is  nearly  in  her  own  words. 

'  The  remembrance  of  the  great  love  s 
tender  care  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  -w 
sleepeth  not  by  day  nor  slnmbereth  by  nig 
from  my  infiint  days  to  the  present  time 
cause  of  deep  admiration,  reverence,  and  abs 
ment  of  soul. 

'  When  I  was  about  six  years  of  age,  I  \ 
a  narrow  escape  of  being  burned  to  death, 
falling  on  the  fire  when  no  one  else  was 
the  room.  This  preservation,  as  also  anoth 
by  which  m}'  soul  was  signally  rescued  fr 
the  jaws  of  the  devourer,  in  very  early  lif 
attribute  only  to  Him,  who  hath,  in  the  cou 
of  my  pilgrimage,  succored  me  in  many  d( 
and  proving  seasons  ;  and  hath  born  up  : 
head  above  the  mighty  waters,  even  when  • 
waves  have  risen  so  high  as  to  appear  lik 
to  overwhelm  me.    O,  ray  soul,  mayest  tl 
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I  ever  be  unmindful  of  the  Lord's  unutterable 
oodness,  but  walk  humbly  and  reverently 
efore  Him,  who  is  abundant  in  meruy  and 
reat  loving  kindness! 

'It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that 
ly  father  carried  on  a  very  considerable  busi- 
ess  in  the  raei-cantiie  way,  and  had  gained 
inch  property.  This,  and  living  in  what  is 
illed  a  genteel  style,  and  being  introduced 
ito  company  of  high  rank  when  very  young, 
)  pleased  my  natural  disposition,  that  I  began 

I I  take  steps  in  the  paths  of  vanity.  But,  whilst 
i  w&s  thus  pursuing  with  eagerness,  what  are 
1  klled  by  some  innocent  diversions,  the  good 
tbepherd,  who  seeketh  after  those  that  are 
bne  astray,  looked  down  upon  me  in  love, 
I  id  so  enamoured  my  soul  with  his  beauty, 
«  at  I  loved  to  be  alone  with  him.     O,  how 

I  reet  was  his  presence  !  But  this  lasted  not 
It  ng ;  for  the  enemy  painted  the  glory  of  this 
iiilnsive  world  in  such  pleasing  colors,  that  I 
;  rsook  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  proceeded 
!  ill  further  in  the  paths  of  vanity. 

Ci'My  father,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was 
oding  largely;  and  he  so  extended  his  busi- 
ss  that  he  could  not  himself  have  the  over- 
'ht  of  it.     This  was  attended  with  losses 
!d  many  disappointments;  and  at  length 
casioned  the  separation  of  the  family.  My 
'  cle,  William  Storrs,  of  Chesterfield,  took 
!■  i  to  Worcester,  to  my  mother's  sister,  and 
j  pre,  being  afresh  favored  with  a  precious 
i  fitation,  I  was  mercifully  prevailed  on  to 
\  tae  in  with  it. 

ji  'After  I  bad  been  in  that  city  a  few  months, 
il  )Be  worthy  servants  of  the  Lord,  Elizabeth 
[i  ihbridge  and  Sarah  Worral,  from  America, 

II  pQe  to  my  uncle's  house,  and,  I  think,  staid 
I]  jne  days.  One  evening,  during  this  time, 
1  zabeth,  in  a  very  weighty  manner  addressed 
\  f  in  the  language  of  unspeakable  love  ;  re- 
a  irking  also,  "  What  a  pity  that  child  should 
■J  re  a  ribbon  on  her  head."  Her  words  were 
,,]( [rcing,  and  deeply  affected  my  mind.    I  do 

i  know  that  I  closed  my  eyes  to  sleep  that 
1  ;ht;  and  in  the  morning,  not  daring  to  put 
my  ribbon,  I  came  down  without  it.  Yet 
ad  many  fears,  expecting  to  be  censured 
one  of  the  family,  as  having  left  it  off  to 
the  favor  of  the  Friends,  and  from  this 
U8t  ground,  the  enemy  caused  many  sea- 
ls of  sorrow.    This  was  coming  a  little  to 
gate  of  stripping,  which  work  went  gradu- 
forward ;  but  great  were  my  trials,  both 
.j  n  within  and  without.     Indeed  my  con- 
bs  were  so  great,  that  I  might  say,  "  I  ate 
bread  with  mourning,  and  mingled  my 
pk  with  tears;" — but  then,  O,  what  pre- 
18  meetings  I  had  at  times !  my  spirit  was 
jroken  that  I  could  scarcely  contain  my- 
Here  were  also  divers  weighty  valua- 
Friends,  whose  sympathy  with  me  was 
at,  and  was  a  comfort  to  me.    It  likewise 
ised  Divine  Wisdom,  while  I  remained  at 
reester,  to  permit  me  to  be  attacked  with 
low  fever,  which  reduced  me  to  such  a 
.e  of  weakness,  that  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
ight  sink  under  it.  But  that  did  not  prove 
>e  the  design  of  unerring  Wisdom;  but 
er  to  make  it  preparatory  to  fresh  exer- 
and  trial  of  faith.     In  this  time  of  great 
"]j  kkness  and  reduction  of  will,  my  mind  was 
etly  supported,  and,  at  seasons,  favored 
1  the  overshadowing  of  Divine  love,  under 
eh  my  soul  humbly  and  thankfully  re- 
3d. 

When  I  wag  a  little  recovered  from  this 
JS8,  a  trial  of  a  close  nature  was  my  por- 


tion. I  received  a  letter  fi  o.ra  my  father,  who, 
in  a  pressing  manner,  requested  my  going- 
home  to  live  with  my  dear  parents,  whom  1 
had  not  seen  for  seven  years.  In  my  absence, 
they  had  removed,  together  with  my  sister 
and  my  youngest  brother,  to  Douglass,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  at  which  place  were  no  others  of 
our  Society,  and  the  inhabitants  were  much 
strangers  to  it.  Great  were  the  struggles  and 
fears  that  attended  my  poor  mind,  and  prayer 
was  begotten  that  by  obeying  my  natural 
parent,  I  might  not  offend  my  heavenly 
Father,  who  had  so  richly  visited  my  soul. 
But  the  Lord  was  pleased  so  to  open  my  way, 
that  it  appeared  right  to  go ;  yet,  O,  the  fear 
that  covered  my  mind,  least  I  should  bring  a 
reproach  on  the  Truth.  My  humble  cries 
were  put  up  unto  him  for  preservation,  and 
He  was  mercifully  pleased  to  hear,  and  mea- 
surably' to  answer,  my  petitions.  In  this  hum- 
ble state  I  left  Worcester,  being  favored  -with 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  many  worthy 
Friends.  Catharine  Payton,  who  then  lived 
at  Dudley,  was  one:  she  wrote  a  sweet  con- 
solatory letter  to  a  Friend,  which  was  given 
to  me  to  peruse,  in  which  she  said,  "If  she 
must  go,  let  her  take  some  Friends'  books 
with  her;  and  may  she  be  preserved,  like 
Lot  in  Sodom,  a  preacher  of  righteousness.'  " 

An  agricultural  achievement  in  Scotland 
has  recently  attracted  great  attention  abroad. 
The  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  one  of  the  great 
land  owners  of  Scotland,  but  much  of  his  do- 
main is  barren  and  unproductive.  Feeling 
that  by  labor  and  an  intelligent  working  up 
of  the  soil  these  lands  can  be  made  produc- 
tive, he,  some  time  ago,  determined  to  have 
a  tract  of  two  thousand  acres  broken  up.  The 
work  was  begun  about  four  years  since,  the 
tract  being  wild  and  useless  moor  land,  so 
swampy  and  stony  that  it  was  impossible  to 
do  anj'thing  with  it  by  ordinary  appliances, 
including  even  the  common  steam  plough. 
He  had  a  gigantic  steam  plough  constructed, 
and  with  this  and  twelve  steam  engines  work- 
ing other  appliances,  the  moor  has  been 
broken  up,  and  the  useless  land  is  now  con- 
verted into  four  fine  farms,  in  which  excellent 
crops  are  this  year  growing.  But  only  a  very 
wealthy  man  could  indulge  in  such  an  enter- 
prise, for  the  work  cost  the  duke  the  great 
sum  of  $300,000  in  gold,  an  average  of  $150 
an  acre. — Philada.  Ledger. 

A  Little  Girl  and  the  King. — The  King  of 
Prussia,  while  visiting  a  village  in  his  land 
was  welcomed  by  the  school  children  of  the 
place.  After  their  speaker  had  made  a  speech 
for  them,  he  thanked  them.  Taking  an  orange 
from  the  plate,  he  asked  :  "  To  what  kingdom 
does  this  belong?" 

"  The  vegetable  kingdom,  sir,"  replied  a 
ittle  girl. 

The  king  took  a  gold  coin  from  his  pocket, 
and  holding  it  up  asked,  "  And  to  what  king- 
dom does  this  belong?" 

"  To  the  mineral  kingdom,"  said  the  girl. 
"  And  to  what  kingdom  do  I  belong  then  ?" 
asked  the  king. 

The  little  girl  colored  deeply,  for  she  did 
not  like  to  say  "the  animal  kingdom,"  as  he 
thought  she  would,  lest  his  majesty  be  offend- 
ed. Just  then  it  flashed  into  her  mind  that 
"  God  made  man  in  His  ov-^n  image,"  and 
looking  up  with  a  brightening  eye,  she  said  : 
"To  God's,  sir." 
The  king  v.ras  deeply  moved.    A  tear  stood 


in  his  eye.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  child's 
head,  and  said,  most  devoutly,  "  God  grant 
that  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  of  that  king- 
dom." 
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In  our  last  week's  number  we  gave  a  letter 
published  in  "The  British  Friend"  of  last 
month,  called  forth  by  a  communication  in  a 
former  number  of  that  paper  denying  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  Belper 
Conference,  of  the  active  members  in  London 
Yearly  Meeting  having  departed  from  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  held  by  Friends. 
There  is  another  letter  accompanying  the  one 
we  have  already  extracted,  of  the  same  pur- 
port but  going  into  many  details,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  quote.  The  following  taken 
from  it  may  serve  to  enlighten  some  of  our 
readers  as  to  the  character  of  the  missionary 
work  carried  on  in  Madagascar  by  the  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Friends'  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Association,"  which  association  re- 
ports to  London  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  When  Louis  C.  Street  was  over  in  Eng- 
land (1873-4),  he  held  a  sort  of  public  meet- 
ing in  the  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Mount 
Street,  Manchester,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
information  as  to  the  operations  of  the  so- 
called  '  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association' 
in  Madagascar.  After  giving  said  informa- 
tion, he  desired  Friends  present  to  ask  any 
questions  about  the  matter,  saying,  he  would 
be  glad  to  reply  to  such.  Way  being  thus 
opened  by  him,  a  Friend  said  there  were  three 
or  four  points  on  which  Friends  had  long 
wished  for  some  bona-fide  information. 

"  1st. — Were  the  meetingsfor  worship  which 
were  held  with  thenatives,  held  after  the  maq- 
ner  of  Friends  ;  and,  were  any  of  the  meetings 
with  them  so  held  ? 

"  Reply  by  L.  C.  Street :  No  meetings  for 
worship  were  held  with  the  natives  after  the 
manner  of  Friends'  meetings. 

"2nd. — How  were  these  meetings  held? 

"  Reply  :  They  were  conducted  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  other  missionaries  out  there 
conducted  theirs, — as  for  instance,  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  representatives;  they 
(?.  e.  L.  S.  &  Co.)  found  or  thought  it  best  to 
work  harmoniously  with  the  other  mission- 
aries, &c. 

"  3rd. — Were  any  meetings  held  by  them 
after  our  way  of  holding  meetings  for  wor- 
ship? 

"  Reply  :  Only  with  the  teachers  (the  Eng- 
lish representatives  of  Friends'  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Association)  themselves  once  a  month : 
no  natives  were  present  at  such  meetings. 

"4th. — Was  any  form  or  ceremony  made 
use  of  by  the  Friends'  teachers  when  a  native 
was  received  as  a  member,  or  professed  con- 
version ? 

"Reply  :  Yes,  he  was  baptized  with  water 
by  the  teacher. 

"  5th. — Was  any  ceremony  made  use  of  by 
them,  comparable  to  what  is  known  as  taking 
bread  and  wine,  commonly  called  The  Sacra- 
ment ! 

"Reply:  Yes:  they  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  some  of  the  teachers  themselves 
partook  of  it.  Some  had  discontinued  taking 
it.    (L.  C.  Street  defended  this  and  baptism  , 
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warmly,  8a_ying  he  considered  they  were  quite 
consistent  with  our  profession  as  Friends,  and 
that  he  in  administering  thein,  was  a  con- 
sistent member  and  minister  of  the  Society  !") 

Louis  C.  Street  is,  we  believe,  a  member  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  and  stands  as  an  ap- 
proved minister  among  them.  Though  work- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  England,  we  suppose  he  is  paid  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  to  which  he  belongs,  as 
we  observed  in  its  recenllj'  printed  minutes 
notice  of  funds  being  furnished  him. 

The  course  of  these  missionaries,  and  the 
fact  of  placards  being  posted  at  a  Friends' 
meeting-house  in  London,  announcing  that 
"gospel  addresses,"  would  be  delivered,  and 
"well  selected  hymns  sung"  before  the  audi- 
ence invited  to  attend,  as  mentioned  in  last 
week's  letter,  are  consistent  with  each  other, 
and  add  to  the  rapidly  cumulative  evidence 
that  common  honesty  demands  that  the  actors 
and  those  who  support  them,  should  cease  to 
claim  to  be  representatives  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — It  is  understood  that  all  the  powers  have 
agreed  to  the  European  conference,  and  that  it  will  com- 
mence in  Constantinople  about  the  first  of  Twelfth 
month.  Meanwhile  military  preparations  continue  in 
Russia,  and  it  is  expected  that  over  200,000  troops  will 
soon  be  under  arms  on  the  border.  An  imperial  order 
has  been  issued  in  St.  Petersburg  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  horses.  A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  says  : 
The  Czar  in  receiving  various  distinguished  personages 
during  the  past  few  days,  has  stated  that  he  would  still 
hope  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  but  considered  Rus- 
sia's honor  and  his  own  pledges  to  obtain  the  conces- 
sions which  he  had  demanded  from  the  Porte. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  London  Standard  from  Con- 
stantinople, announces  that  the  Sultan  has  decreed  the 
absolute  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  throughout  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

The  subscriptions  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
alone,  to  the  new  Russian  loan  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  roubles,  have  already  exceeded  that  amount. 

J^he  Spanish  Minister  of  War  has  presented  in  the 
Congress  of  that  nation  a  bill  rendering  military  service 
obligatory,  and  providing  that  the  standing  army  shall 
never  be  less  than  100,000  men.  The  period  of  service 
is  fixed  at  eight  years,  four  in  the  standing  army  and 
four  in  the  reserve. 

The  Spanish  government  continues  to  send  soldiers 
in  large  numbers  to  Cuba. 

An  important  debate  took  place  in  the  Spanish  Con- 
gress on  the  25th  ult.,  on  the  question  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. After  full  discussion  the  majority  of  the  House 
declared  it^  approval  of  the  government  measures. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  London  Times  from  Argos 
states  that  Dr.  Schlieman,  while  excavating  at  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra, 
has  discovered  immense  subterranean  chambers  or 
tombs,  containing  a  great  variety  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  and  jewelry. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  considered  the  esti- 
mates for  public  worship  on  the  24th  ult.  Prince 
Na{)oleon,  speaking  for  the  first  time  since  his  election, 
denounced  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  clergy, 
which  had  exercised  a. disastrous  influence  in  recent 
French  history,  notably  in  1870.  He  supported  a  pro- 
posal for  the  reduction  of  the  estimates  for  public  wor- 
ship. An  excited  debate  ensued,  the  clericalist  Depu- 
ties protesting  against  the  speech,  which  was  violent  in 
tone. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
after  surveying  the  district  devastated  by  the  late  cy- 
clone, confirms  the  estimate  that  two  hundred  and  fiftv- 
one  thousatid  persons  perished  in  the  storm  and  flood. 

The  President  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association 
stales  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  furnaces  are  out  of 
blast,  and  that  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  forges 
and  mills  for  the  production  of  malleable  iron  are 
closed.  Thousands  of  workmen  have  been  discharged, 
and  the  wages  of  those  retained  have  been  materially 
reduced.  The  distress  is  greatest  in  the  rail-making 
districts  of  South  Wales  and  the  north  of  England,  but 
is  also  very  great  in  Staflbrdshire,  the  midland  coun- 
ties, and  in  Scotland. 


United  States. — Election  Returns. — At  the  Presi- 
dential election  Connecticut  polled  a  vote  of  122,156, 
an  increase  of  20,200  over  the  largest  ever  polled  in  the  j 
State.  Tilden  had  61,934  votes,  and  Hayes  59,034. 
Vermont  polled  a  vote  of  64,346  for  President :  Hayes 
44,091,  and  Tilden  20,254.  The  official  returns  fori 
Minnesota  show  the  majority  for  Hayes  in  that  State  to 
be  24,008.  The  official  vote  in  Pennsylvania  aggregate 
758,957,  being  far  the  largest  ever  polled  in  the  State: 
Hayes  had  384,148  votes,  and  Tilden  366,204.  At  the 
excited  election  of  1864  the  total  vote  was  only  533,646. 
In  New  Hampshire  the  total  vote  was  80,015,  of  which 
Hayes  had  41,522,  and  Tilden  38,449.  In  Missouri 
Tilden  had  202,687  votes,  Hayes  144,398.  The  total 
vote  of  Kentucky  was  258,860:  Tilden  had  160,045 
votes,  Hayes  98,415.  Iowa  gives  Hayes  171,327  votes, 
and  Tilden  112,099.  All  the  members  of  Congress  from 
Iowa  are  Republicans. 

Wm.  M.  Tweed,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  a  person  of 
so  much  political  influence  in  New  York,  and  who  was 
sent  back  from  Spain  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  landed 
in  New  York  on  the  23d  ult.,  and  was  taken  to  his 
former  quarters  in  the  Ludlow  Street  Jail.  Increased 
precautions  it  is  said  will  be  taken  to  prevent  another 
escape,  and  he  will  be  treated  precisely  as  the  other 
prisoners,  and  allowed  no  privileges. 

The  regular  army  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
25,331  men  in  active  service. 

The  Internal  Revenue  from  the  various  States  and 
Territories  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$110,001,188.  Illinois  furnished  $23,699,132;  Ohio, 
$16,568,290;  New  York,  14,158,374.  The  smallest  re- 
turns were  from  Arizona,  $11,976. 

The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  this  year  is  estimated  at 
200,000  hogsheads,  or  200,000,000  pounds,  which  is 
about  one-eighth  of  the  amount  required  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Revision  of  Taxes  state 
that  the  total  assessment  of  real  and  personal  property 
subject  to  taxation  is  $603,068,532,  an  increase  over 
1875  of  $7,655,154. 

The  Massachusetts  assessors  have  filed  their  estimates 
of  real  and  personal  property  for  1876.  There  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  values  of  $71,299,192  from  those  of  1875. 
The  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  generally  depressed 
condition  of  productive  industry. 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election  was  not  defi- 
nitely settled  up  to  the  25th  ult.  in  consequence  of  the 
dilatory  action  of  the  Returning  Boards  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  bodies  in  the  States 
named  to  revise  the  local  election  returns,  and  give  a 
correct  statement  of  the  votes  cast.  The  vote  of  either 
Louisiana  or  Florida  would  secure  the  election  of  the 
Democratic  candidates,  as  without  them  they  lacked 
only  a  single  electoral  vote. 

At  the  late  election  for  President,  New  York,  the 
most  populous  State  in  the  Union,  polled  1,016,505 
votes,  of  which  522,612  were  given  to  Tilden,  and  489,- 
547  to  Haves,  the  rest  being  scattering.  In  Arkansas, 
Tilden  had  58,083  votes,  Hayes,  38,669. 

The  total  imports  of  dry  goods  and  general  merchan- 
dise at  the  port  of  New  York,  from  1st  mo.  1st  to  11th 
mo.  25th,  1876,  were  $288,322,659,  against  $292,225,527 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  total  ex- 
ports of  produce  during  the  same  period  were  this  year 
$240,461,012,  against  $227,663,764  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1875. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  25th  ult.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  109J. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117  a  118  ;  do.  1867,  1]5|;  do.  5  per 
cents,  112J  ;  do.  4.i  per  cents,  109J.  Cotton,  12  a  12i 
cts.  Flour,  .f4  to  t9.00  according  to  grade  or  quality. 
Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.32  a  $1.35;  Ohio  do.,  $1.28 
a  $1.30;  Penna.  amber,  $1.37  a  $1.42.  Southern  rye, 
70  a  72  cts.;  Penna.  75  a  77  cts.  Yellow  corn,  60  a  61 
cts.;  new  western,  48  a  51  cts.  Old  white  oats,  48  a  49 
cts. ;  western  new,  31  a  35  cts.  New  York  fancy  cheese, 
a  14i  cts.  ;  western  fine,  13  a  131^  cts.  Neio  York. — 
Superfine  flour,  $4.80  a  $5.25;  State  extra,  $5.35  a 
$5.50;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $8.75.  No.  1  white  winter 
wheat,  $1.36;  amber  do.,  $1.36  a  $1.37;  No.  2  red 
winter,  $1.30;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.30;  No.  3  do., 
$1.21.  Western  rye,  82  a  83  cts.;  State,  94  a  95  cts. 
Mixed  corn,  59  a  60  cts. ;  yellow,  60|  cts.  Extra  white 
oats,  51  cts. ;  lower  grades,  34  a  49  cts.  Lard,  10}  cts. 
Carolina  rice,  5|  a  64  cts.  Baltimore. — No.  2  western 
red  wheat,  $1.35  ;  No."3  do.  $1.25;  Maryland  red, $1.40 
a  $1.45;  amber,  $1.47  a  $1.53;  while,  $1.25  a  $1.45. 
Yellow  corn,  .54  a  56  cts.  Oats,  34  a  40  cts.  Chicago. 
—No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.15  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.13  ;  No.  3 
do.,  $1.06.  No.  2  corn,  44  cts.  Oats,  33  cts.  Rye,  67 
cts.  Barlev,  63  cts.  Lard,  $9.85  per  100  lbs.  St.  Loui.i. 
—No.  2  red  fall  wheat,  $1.28;  No.  3  do.,  S1.20.  No.  2 
corn,  44  a  441  cts.    Oats,  31  cts.    Rye,  65  cts.  Lard, 


9|-  cts.  Cincinnati. — Red  wheat,  $1.20  a  '• 
42  a  44  cts.    Oats,  30  a  38  cts. 


.28.  Con 


The  Managers  of  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  11 
North  Seventh  St.,  desire  to  call  attention  to  their  larj 
stock  of  hand-made  under  clothing,  overalls,  and  con 
fortables,  suitable  for  distribution  among  the  Indian 
Freedmen,  &c.  Their  funds  are  unusually  low,  an 
they  need  to  convert  the  above  into  cash,  to  enable  tl 
Society  to  pursue  its  usual  course  in  affijrding  reli 
and  employment  to  the  poor  during  the  coming  winte 


"The  Gerraantown  Employment  Society  for  Womei 
offers  for  sale,  at  low  prices,  warm  garments  for  me 
women  and  children.  Ten  percent,  taken  off  on  orde 
of  Twenty  Dollars  or  over. 

Apply  to  Martha  H.  Garret,  Green  and  Coult 
streets,  Germantown,  Philada. 

11th  mo.  1876. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelpk 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wori 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admi.ssion  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board, 
Managers. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I,,  on 
16ih  of  Sixth  month  last,  John  T.  Kenyon,  a  mem' 
and  elder  of  Providence  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  7( 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  anci 
principles  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society, 
adhered  to  them  through  evil  report  and  good  rep< 
choosing  rather  to  suffer  with  the  faithful  than  to  fl 
on  the  tide  of  innovation  and  popularity.  He  endu 
a  protracted  illness  with  exemplary  patience  and  res 
nation.  Alluding,  near  the  close,  to  some  of  the  ex 
cises  he  had  passed  through,  he  said  that  the  awful 
of  an  unprepared  state  had  been  shown  him  in 
light ;  adding  the  light  of  Christ  is  the  life  of  men  ; 
expressed  the  desire  he  felt,  if  consistent  with  the 
vine  will,  to  be  released  ;  which  was  soon  mercifi 
granted,  and  in  much  calmness  he  departed,  leav 
the  consoling  evidence  that  his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  the  21st  of  Eighth 

1876,  Job  Ballinger,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age 
esteemed  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meet! 
By  yielding  to  the  powerful  visitations  of  Divine  gr 
he  was  in  his  youth  brought  to  the  saving  knowlei 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  it  is  belie 
he  was  mercifully  preserved  therein  through  a  1 
life.    He  was  often  enabled  to  bear  testimony  to 
blessed  efficacy  of  Divine  power  to  sustain  the  s 
amid  the  varied  trials  and  conflicts  of  time.  He 
zealously  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  our  anci 
Christian  principles  and  testimonies  on  all  occasii 
and  the  evidence  of  his  godly  sincerity  gave  hir 
place  in  the  esteem  of  many,  both  in  and  out  of 
Society,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.    His  la 
years  were  marked  by  feeble  health,  and  at  last 
long  confinement  to  the  sick  chamber,  where  he 
often  visited  by  his  friends,  to  their  comfort  and  e 
cation  ;  giving  evidence  at  such  times  that  his  feet  v 
firmly  established  on  the  Rock  of  Ages — the  founda 
of  the  righteous  of  all  generations.  During  these  ted 
days  and  wearisome  nights  that  were  appointed  I 
he  was  preserved  in  much  quiet  resignation  to  the 
vine  will,  and  lay  as  one  waiting  for  his  change,  in 
blessed  hope  of  an  entrance  into  the  glorious  rest 
pared  for  the  people  of  God,  of  which  at  times  he 
favored  with  a  blessed  foretaste.    His  last  words  to 
children  were,  "  Whatever  you  do,  do  all  to  His  glo 

 ,  Ninth  month  20th,  1876,  in  the  73d  year  of 

age,  Alice  T.,  widow  of  the  late  .losiah  Alberlsc  > 
niemberof  Gwynedd  Monthly  and  Plymouth  ParticW 
Meeting,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  27th  of  Tenth  mo.  1876,  at  her  reside  i 

near  Adrian,  Michigan,  Sarah  B.,  wife  of  S.uu' 
Leeds,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age.  She  bore  a  "O- 
traded  illness  with  patience  and  Christian  resignam. 
desiring  to  wait  all  the  Lord's  appointed  time.  ' 
had  no  terrors  for  her,  and  we  thankfully  believtii 
purified  spirit  has  been  permitted  to  enter  that  "ity 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  mak<'i« 
God." 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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From  the  "  Penn  Monthly." 

The  North  American  Bison  and  its  Extermination. 

The  history  of  our  American  bison  but  re- 
eats  the  history  of  his  congeners  and  affines 
sewhere.  His  nearest  relative,  the  aui'ochs 
if  the  old  world,  which  in  no  very  remote 
mes  roamed  over  the  greater  part  of  tem- 
erate  Europe,  survives  now  only,  through 
|areful  protection,  in  the  royal  parks  of  the 
"zarof  Russia  in  Lithuania,  where  its  present 
presentatives  number  but  a  few  hundred  in- 
ividuals.  The  urus,  which  in  pre-historic 
raes  existed  over  a  much  larger  area,  and 
rhich  had  a  few  survivors  as  late  as  the  con- 
uest  of  Csesar,  long  since  became  extinct  in 
be  wild  state,  and  has  living  representatives 
nly  in  our  domestic  races  of  cattle,  from 
?bom  they  are  in  part  descended.  In  our  own 
ountry  the  elk,  formerly  numerous  over  the 
reater  part  of  the  northern  and  western  por- 
ions  of  the  United  States,  is  now  nearly  ex- 
inct  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  is  rap- 
dly  approaching  extermination  elsewhere. 
Dhe  common  Virginian  deer,  formerly  abun- 
ant  throughout  all  the  older  States  of  the 
Jnion,  exists  now  only  here  and  there  in  the 
east  settled  districts.  From  the  newer  trans- 
Hississippian  States  and  Territories  come  re- 
)orts  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  not  only 
.he  elk  and  deer  of  those  regions,  but  of  the 
nonntain  sheep  and  the  prong  horn.  In  many 
)f  the  parks  and  valleys  within  the  Rocky 
nountains,  from  New  Mexico  to  Montana, 
where,  but  a  few  years  since,  these  animals 
Jxisted  in  seemingly  exhaustless  numbers, 
the}'  have  already  been  extirpated.  But  the 
sase  of  the  "  buffalo,"  as  our  bison  will  always 
De  commonly  called,  will  doubtless  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  extermina- 
tion recorded,  or  ever  to  be  recorded,  in  the 
annals  of  zoology.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  animal  occupied  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  temperate  portions  of  North 
America;  since  which  time  its  range  has  be- 
"come  reduced  to  an  area  not  larger  than  that 
<jt'  the  three  territories  of  Dakota,  Montana 
I  II  I  Wyoming  ;  while  another  decade  or  two, 
its  present  rate  of  decrease,  will  be  suffl 
ti  rit  for  its  total  extermination. 

As  is  well  known,  the  whole  area  between 
■  Mississippi  river  and  the  Rooky  moun- 
us  has  ever  been  the  region  of  their  greatest 
uoundance,  over  almost  the  whole  of  which 
vast  territory  they  roamed  till  within  the  last 
half  century.  Prior  to  1830  they  had  already 


been  pi'essed  back  for  some  distance  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  along  nearly  its  whole  length. 
The  overland  emigration  that  set  in  so  vigor- 
ously about  1849,  and  the  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  served  to  greatly  les- 
sen their  numbers,  and  to  divide  them  into 
two  distinct  bands,  known  commonly  as  the 
Great  Northern  and  Southern  Herds.  Inces- 
sant persecution  on  all  sides,  and  especiall}^ 
of  late  along  the  lines  of  the  Kansas  railways 
(Kansas  Pacific,  and  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe,)  has  reduced  the  Southern  Herd 
to  a  mere  remnant  of  its  former  magnitude. 
While  they  are  now  massed  principally  south 
of  the  Canadian  river,  in  Northern  Texas, 
where  for  a  time  they  may  enjoy  comparative 
immunity  from  the  white  hunter,  they  are 
still  also  scattered  irregularly  and  sparsely 
over  the  western  third  of  Kansas  and  along 
the  eastern  border  of  Colorado.  The  whole 
area  occupied  by  the  Southern  Herd,  which 
ranged  but  a  few  years  since  from  the  Staked 
Plains  to  the  Platte,  and  from  Eastern  Kansas 
to  the  liocky  Mountains,  does  not  embrace 
region  larger  than  the  present  State  of 
Kansas. 

The  Northern  Herd  has  suffered  a  like  re- 
duction in  its  range.  As  late  as  in  1850,  it 
extended,  in  the  United  States,  from  the 
Platte  to  the  British  boundary,  and  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  plains  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
besides  spreading  far  northward  into  the 
British  possessions.  South  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States  it  is  now  limit- 
ed to  the  region  drained  by  the  principal 
southern  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone — the 
Big  Horn,  Tongue,  and  Powder  rivers — and 
to  a  narrow  belt  extending  thence  north  ward, 
across  the  Yellowstone,  the  Musselshell,  the 
Missouri  and  Milk  rivers,  widening  somewhat 
to  the  northward. 

The  Indians  have  of  course  shared  largely 
in  the  work  of  destruction,  since  the  tribes 
that  have  lived  within  or  near  its  I'ange  have 
depended  largely  upon  these  animals  for  sub- 
sistence, their  flesh  furnishing  them  with  the 
chief  part  of  their  food,  and  their  skins  with 
clothing,  beds  and  lodge  coverings.  Though 
far  less  wasteful  of  the  buifalo  than  the  white 
man,  the  Indiiin  often  indulges  in  needless 
slaughter,  generally  killing  far  more  than  he 
needs  or  can  use.  When  buffaloes  are  plenti- 
ful, the  Indians  commonly  select  only  the 
choicest  parts,  and  during  the  season  when 
they  kill  them  for  their  skins  they  rarely  save 
any  portion  of  the  meat.  Catlin  relates  an 
incident  that  came  under  his  notice  in  May, 
1832,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Teton  river,  which 
forcibly  illustrates  their  improvidence.  A 
party  of  five  or  six  hundred  mounted  Sioux 
Indians  crossed  the  river  at  raid-day,  for  an 
attack  upon  a  herd  of  buffaloes  in  sight  on 
the  other  side.  After  spending  a  few  hours 
among  them,  they  recrosscd  the  river  at  night- 
fall, and  came  into  the  Pur  Company's  Fort 
Iwith  ''fourteen  hundred  fresh  buffalo  tongues, 


which  were  th-own  down  in  a  mass,  and  for 
which  they  required  but  a  few  gallons  of 
whisky," — not  a  skin  nor  a  pound  of  meat, 
besides  the  tongues,  being  saved. 

But  the  wanton,  or  at  least  reckless  and  al- 
most useless  destruction  of  the  buffalo  by  the 
Indians  is  scarcely  comparable  to  that  of  the 
white  man,  whose  contact  with  the  buffalo 
has  brought  a  constantly  increasing  rate  of 
fatality  to  the  doomed  beasts.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  white  hunter,  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  first  met  with  the 
buffalo,  since  which  time  its  extermination 
has  progressed  with  marvellous  rapidity. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  season  of  1872-3, 
not  less  than  two  thousand  hunters  were  en- 
gaged in  hunting  the  buffalo  along  the  lines  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad 
alone  ;  and  that  during  this  year  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  buffaloes 
were  slain,  simply  for  their  hides,  their  car- 
cases being  left  untouched  on  the  plains.  In 
a  few  years  the  buffaloes  were  wholly  anni- 
hilated over  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory ;  and  now,  as  if  to  hide  even  the  evidence 
of  their  former  existence  there,  their  very 
bones  are  being  gathered  up  and  shipped  to 
eastern  markets  for  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
nurial  phosphates.  The  best  available  statis- 
tics indicate  an  average  annual  destruction  of 
between  three  and  four  millions  for  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  At  this  rate  of  decrease 
it  is  evident  that  the  complete  extermination 
of  the  buffalo  will  be  soon  effected  ;  and  thus 
an  animal  which,  but  a  few  years  since,  was 
the  most  numerous  of  its  size  in  the  world, 
will  be  swept  out  of  existence. 

The  American  bison,  with  his  huge  bulk, 
his  immense  shaggy  mane,  and  peculiai'ly 
vicious-looking  eyes,  presents  a  far  more  for- 
midable and  dangerous  aspect  than  his  real 
character  warrants,  he  being  in  reality  timid 
and  inoffensive.  With  lowered  head  and  sul- 
len mien,  the  old  bulls  will  face  an  approach- 
ing enemy  with  a  great  show  of  determination 
and  bravery,  only  to  flee  most  ignominiously 
if  their  threatening  demonstrations  fail  to 
appal  their  assailant.  Indeed,  one's  nerve  is 
put  severely'  to  the  test  when  approaching  a 
herd  of  these  formidable  looking  beasts  for 
the  first  time.  Only  when  wounded,  how- 
ever, and  sorely  pressed,  will  they  turn  upon 
their  pursuer;  and  then  woe  be  to  the  luckless 
horse  and  rider,  or  the  more  helpless  footman, 
if  they  fail  to  escape  the  onslaught  of  one  of 
these  furious  beasts.  Ordinarily,  however, 
they  ai'e  far  less  dangerous  to  encounter  than 
the  half-wild  domestic  cattle  of  the  Texas 
plains. 

Like  most  bovine  animals,  the  bison  is  slug- 
gish and  stupid,  lacking  in  great  measure  the 
sagacity  that  so  effectually  protects  most  wild 
animals ;  and  he  hence  falls  an  easy  prey  to 
his  human  foes.  If  the  hunter  is  careful  to 
approach  the  herd  from  the  leeward,  he  usu- 
ally has  little  diSiculty  in  getting  near  it,  the 
bison  being  not  easily  frightened  by  the  sight 
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of  man  or  by  the  report  of  fire-arms,  while  the 
sceut  of  an  enemy,  if  unseen  and  a  mile  dis- 
tant, will  set  them  fleeing  in  headlong-  haste. 
It  thus  happens  that  the  hunter,  in  stalking 
the  buffalo,  approaehes  easily  within  close 
range,  even  without  cover,  by  simply  creep- 
ing on  the  ground;  and  with  a  breech-loading 
arm,  loading  without  rising,  often  succeeds 
in  killing  from  five  or  six  to  a  score  or  more, 
before  the  herd  finally  takes  to  flight.  If  it 
slightly  recede,  the  hunter  creeps  up  under 
cover  of  the  slain,  and  continues  his  murder- 
ous work.  So  indifferent  are  the  buffaloes  to 
the  death  of  their  companions,  or  so  stupidly 
unconscious  of  what  has  befallen  them,  that 
they  will  not  only  stand  and  see  them  shot 
down  around  them,  but  the  living  have  been 
known  to  playfully  gore  the  dead,  so  little  do 
they  comprehend  the  situation.  A  single 
hunter  will  thus  often  kill  fifteen  to  thirty  at 
a  single  "  stand,"  and  sometimes  sixty  to 
eighty  in  a  day.  A  hunter  who  acts  as  shooter 
for  the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  will  fre- 
quently kill  two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
in  a  single  season. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Richard  Shackleton. 

(Continued  from  page  114.) 

On  the  29th  of  Ninth  month,  1752,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  penned  by  iiiehard  Shackle- 
ton  to  B.  Pike.  May  it  arouse  and  stimulate 
to  that  important  duty,  which  he  so  clearly 
brings  to  view,  of  waiting,  seeking  in  true  in- 
wai'd  retirement  of  soul  before  the  Lord,  for 
a  renewal  of  that  strength  so  necessary  for 
all,  in  order  that  there  may  be  experienced 
an  increase  and  growth,  as  well  as  an  advance- 
ment, in  those  things  which  shall  enable  to 
move  forward  in  the  line  of  duty,  or  to  walk 
with  acceptance  in  the  Divine  sight. 

"  Dear  Friend, — My  desires  are  strong  for 
thy  welfare,  and  therefore  would  I  recommend 
to  thee,  as  some  little  of  ray  experience,  prin- 
cipally and  especially,  to  be  diligent  in  the 
practice  of  this — often  to  wait  on  the  Lord 
for  the  renewing  of  strength,  and  this  not 
only  in  secret,  where  no  eye  sees,  but  also  at 
other  times,  in  and  before  thy  family.  And 
in  whatever  manner  it  may  please  the  Ijord 
to  appear,  be  not  thou  ashamed  of  his  com- 
ing. 

Eemember  that  a  broken  heart  and  a  con- 
trite spirit,  which  are  off'springs  of  his  own 
preparing,  are  such  as  he  never  despises  ;  nay, 
he  has  said  by  his  prophet,  '  though  the 
lieaven  be  my  throne,  and  the  earth  my  foot- 
stool, yet  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even  unto 
him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
tremblcth  at  my  word.  And  such  a  practice, 
so  far  from  less  ning  thy  authority,  I  know  by 
experience,  will  strengthen  it  in  thy  family, 
and  insensibly  clothe  every  branch  of  it  with 
a  true  respect  and  love  towaixls  thee,  nay 
more  than  perha]is  they  would  otherwise  boar 
thee.  Ik-sides,  as  heads  of  our  respective  fami- 
lies, we  have  a  duty  to  exercise  in  them,  and 
how  can  we  seek  for  strength  to  exercise  this 
duty,  and  be  said  to  walk  cxcmplaril}'  before 
them,  if  we  do  not,  from  time  to  time,  wait 
for  a  renewal  of  our  spiritual  senses  and 
strength,  and  by  our  example  of  waiting  on 
the  Lord  set  before  their  eyes,  show  them 
that  they  also  should  be  found  following  us 
in  the  practice  of  this  most  necessary  duty, 
as  well  as  others  respecting  their  conduct  and 
appearance.    I  know  no  more  1  have  to  eay. 


But  thou  mayst  be  assured  that  however  poor 
my  expression,  and  feeble  my  endeavors  to 
help  thee  forward,  I  have  at  times  truly  sin- 
cere and  warm  desires  for  thy  welfare,  with 
which  I  shall  conclude  and  i*emain  thy  real 
friend,  Eichard  Shackleton." 

In  the  spring  of  1754,  an  afflictive  dispen- 
sation was  allotted  to  Richard  Shackleton. 
On  the  ninth  day  after  the  birth  of  his  son 
Henry,  he  was  deprived,  by  death,  of  his  be- 
loved wife,  and  left  the  sorrowful  father  of 
four  children,  viz  :  Deborah,  Margaret,  Abra- 
ham and  Henry,  (the  latter  died  young.)  The 
exquisite  distress  which  he  endured  at  this 
separation,  was  proportioned  to  the  sweetness 
of  their  union  ;  he  had  lost  the  object  of  his 
earthly  afl'ections,  the  endeared  companion 
with  whom  he  had  entered  into  those  family 
duties,  which,  during  the  short  space  of  time 
they  had  lived  together,  she  had  worthily 
fulfilled.  He  had  lost  her  when,  from  youth 
and  health,  they  might  naturally  have  looked 
forward  to  many  happy  years ;  but  the  great 
Disposer  of  events,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom, 
ordered  otherwise. 

On  the  2d  of  First  month,  1755,  R  Shackle- 
ton writes  as  follows  :  "  I  have  the  comfort  to 
tell  thee,  without  boasting,  that  I  think  1 
grow  a  little  in  a  sense  that  death  itself  can- 
not separate  and  divide  the  union  of  those 
spirits  whom  the  Lord  hath  joined  and  pre- 
served near  himself;  and  this  has  been  my 
greatest  relief  in  some  late  sorrowing  seasons, 
for  the  loss  of  my  very  dear  and  inwardly- 
beloved  companion,  whose  spirit  I  am  at  times 
nearly  united  unto,  when  in  the  depth  of  afflic- 
tion ;  and  whose  better  part  I  fervently  pray 
to  rejoin,  when  my  trials,  my  baptisms,  my 
provings,  and  solitary  sorrows,  which  are 
many,  shall  be  over.  R.  S." 

Again  in  the  Sixth  month  of  the  same  year, 
he  addresses  the  same  friend  thus :  "  Out 
ward  trials  are  suffered  to  come  to  prove  us, 
whether  they  will  dislocate  our  minds  from 
that  which  ought  to  be  their  centre.  If  they 
effect  this,  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  who 
obtained  permission  to  put  forth  his  blasting 
hand  upon  the  outward  substance  of  upright 
Job,  has  gained  so  much  of  his  point ;  but  if 
such  storms  only  drive  us  nearer  to  the  shelter 
of  that  Hand,  which  is  full  of  blessing,  then 
they  have  a  good  effect. 

'  Who  sees  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 
Alike  in  what  He  gives  and  what  denies?' 

Eichard  Shackleton." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of 
Richard  Shackleton's  written  at  a  later  period. 

"  I  believe  the  ej^e  of  Heaven  is  over  you 
for  good.  He  will  crown  your  heads  with  His 
favoi',  (which  is  more  precious  than  any  earth- 
ly diadem  )  though  for  His  own  wise  purposes 
ye  may,  as  all  His  children  expect  to  be,  tried 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  Indeed  the  bal- 
last of  trouble  is  often  necessary  for  our  un- 
steady vessels  ;  and  good  and  wise  is  the 
gracious  Hand  which  freights  us  therewith, 
alono;  with  the  other  ladinsr  which  he  merci- 
fully  bestows.  The  transgression  of  the  law 
in  the  heart,  whether  by  acts  of  commission 
or  omission,  is  the  great  evil  which  we  ought 
to  dread  and  deprecate,  that  we  may  not  be 
led  into  temptation,  but  delivered  from  evil. 
All  the  rest  it  would  be  our  wisdom,  and  con- 
duce to  our  quietness  of  mind,  to  leave  to  un- 
searchable Wisdom,  who  knows  best  what  is 
best  for  each  of  our  various  states,  habits, 


manners,  and  dispositions. 


strengthen  and  enable  us  to 


May  the  L( 
do  his  w 

whether  by  acting  or  suffering,  by  striv; 
or  forbearing,  for  herein  alone  consists  ( 
solid  peace  and  capacity  to  be  of  any  effect 
service  in  the  Church  of  Christ.         E.  S.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Visit  of  William  H.  Seward  to  the  Miltado  of  Jai 
in  1870.  Extracted  from  his  "  Traiels  Around 
World." 

(Before  giving  the  narrative  of  the  vi; 
the  following  historical  remarks  are  tak 
from  the  journal,  to  elucidate  the  exist! 
condition  of  the  government  of  Japan 
the  rank  of  the  officials  alluded  to.) 

"  The  people  of  Japan,  whether  indigene 
here  or  derived  from  Siberia,  assumed  pol 
cal  organization,  according  to  their  own 
cords,  about  twenty-four  hundred  years  a; 
in  the  two  islands  of  Niphon  and  Kius 
They  were  governed  by  an  emperor,  w 
being  descended  from  the  gods,  was  div 
and  absolute  on  earth,  and  when  he  died  v 
worshipped.  Not  only  was  his  person  t 
sacred  to  be  looked  upon  by  a  stranger,  1 
even  the  sun  must  not  shine  on  his  head 
was  sacrilegious  to  touch  the  dishes  fr( 
which  he  ate.  At  his  death,  his  twelve  w'w 
and  all  their  attendants  committed  hari-kc 
These  attributes  are  still  popularly  conced 
to  him.  As  vicegerent  of  Heaven,  he  Aves 
the  title  of  Tenno ;  as  sovereign  in  tempo; 
affairs,  he  is  the  Mikado  or  Emperor. 

Miako,  some  thirty  miles  inland,  was  1 
ancient  capital,  and  Osaka  its  seaport.  T 
Emperor  by  divine  right  owned  the  lands 
the  empire,  and  in  time  graciously  divid 
them  into  provinces;  retaining  five  or  rac 
of  these  for  himself,  he  parcelled  out  the  oth( 
among  great  lords  or  princes,  called  daimif 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  rebellion  arc 
in  the  empire,  and  the  Mikado,  remaining 
Miako,  committed  the  defence  of  the  state 
the  richest  and  strongest  one  of  these  dainii 
who  wore  the  title  of  '  Tycoon.'  This  ra 
tary  commander,  after  a  short  time,  absorb 
the  temporal  sovereignty  and  reigned  abf 
lutely.  Yeddo  thus  became  a  third  capital 
the  empire. 

The  Tycoon,  nevertheless,  paid  homage  p 
the  Mikado,  who  retained  his  titular  rani 
and  unquestioned  spiritual  authority  and  p 
eminence.  Besides  the  proper  revenues 
his  own  five  pi'ovinces,  the  Mikado  enjoj^t 
for  the  support  of  his  dignity,  an  annual  alio 
ance  made  by  the  Tycoon,  out  of  the  genei 
revenues  of  the  empire.  As  he  cultivated  i 
ligion  and  such  science  as  the  age  allowe 
Miako  became  the  centre  of  intelligence  ail 
learning.  It  still  retains  this  distinctio 
Osaka  being  an  alteriuite  residence  of  t) 
IMikado,  it  partook  of  the  sanctity  of  t 
capital. 

By  degrees  the  Mikado,  free  from  all  i 
sponsibility  for  administration,  grew  in  t> 
affections  of  the  people,  while  the  Tycoci 
exercising  his  power  despotically,  and  hel 
responsible  for  all  national  disasters  and  m 
fortunes,  became  an  object  of  public  jealou 
and  hatred.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  t 
United  States,  through  Commodore  Pcrrj, 
and  the  European  powers  afterward,  ma(]i 
their  treaties  with  the  Tycoon,  in  ignoran 
of  any  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Mikad 
to  temporal  power.  It  was  the  Tycoon  wlp 
sent  two  successive  embassies  to  the  Unitd 
States,  one  in  1860  and  the  other  in  18G8.  I 
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65,  the  ministers  of  tlie  Western  powers, 
siding  at  Yeddo,  wrote  alarming  accounts 
popular  discontents  with  the  Tycoon's  ad- 
nistratiou,  and  of  frantic  appeals  made  to 
e  Mikado  to  resume  the  sovereign  power, 
nul  the  treaties,  and  expel  foreigners  from 
e  empire.  For  this  object,  a  party  was 
•med  by  powerful  daimios  and  fanatical 
clesiastics. 

While  matters  were  in  this  situation,  a 
■ung  daimio,  son  of  the  powerful  Prince  Sat- 
ma,  was  improving  an  academic  vacation 
England,  to  visit  the  United  States.  He 
nt  to  j\Ir.  Seward,  in  the  Department  of 
ate.  He  inquired  of  the  prince  to  which  of 
e  local  parties  in  Japan  he  belonged.  To 
r.  Seward's  surprise,  he  answered,  '  to  the 
kado's.'  '  What,'  said  Mr.  Seward,  '  is  tbo 
use  of  tiie  civil  war,  and  what  question  does 
involve?'    He  replied:  'The  Tycoon,  who 

8  no  title  to  the  throne,  but  is  only  a  general 
the  imperial  service,  some  time  ago  usurped 
B  orovernment,  and  claims  to  transmit  it  to 
s  heirs.  This  usurpation  is  intolerable.' 
low  long,'  said  Mr.  Seward,  '  since  this  usur- 
lion  was  committed  ?'  '  Oh,  it  is  very  recent 
it  is  only  six  hundred  years  since  it  oc- 
rred.' 

The  revolution  was  successful,  the  dynasty 
the  Tj'coon  was  abolished,  and  the  heaven- 
scended  Mikado  in  the  year  1868,  leaving 

9  spiritual  seat  at  Miako,  repaired  to  Yeddo, 
dfully  resumed  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
e  promptly  confirmed  the  treaties,  and  of 
ursc  was  duly  recognized  by  the  Western 

,  »wers." 

['''Steamship  Xew  York,  off  the  Coast  of  Japan, 
I  "Aober  8th,  1870.— We  have  embarked,  with- 
it  having  had  time  on  shore  to  record  the 
Jfltestand  most  striking  incidents  of  our  visit 
Yokohama.  Mr.  Seward  was  not  allowed  to 
lave  Japan  without  a  marked  demonstration 
' ''ora  the  government,  as  well  as  an  expres 
'■  'on  of  respect  from  the  foreign  residents.  On 
■  ir  return  from  Yeddo,  on  the  Gth,  he  received 
1  invitation  to  an  audience  of  the  Mikado, 
uis  ceremony  is  usually  distinguished  by 
.'ocrastinations  and  formalities  even  moi"e 
dious  than  in  European  courts.    The  time 
"  jing  shortened,  however,  in  this  case,  the  in- 
vitation was  accepted. 

^'  At  two  o'clock  j^esterday  morning  Captain 
'■lachelor  brought  to  the  wharf,  in  front  of 
F'ir.  Walsh's  compound,  then  so  highly  illu- 
'  ;iinated,  a  little  steam-yacht  and  I'eceived  Mr. 
"feward  on  board,  who,  against  all  remon- 
'^'.rance,  persisted  in  keeping  his  engagement, 
^though  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  wind  and 

[lin.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  De  Long, 
''ir.  Shepherd,  and  Mr.  Walsh,  and  at  six 
^fclock,  after  grounding  three  or  four  times 
•'  fa  the  way,  they  were  safely  landed  at  Yeddo. 
'U  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Ishtabashi  appeared  in 
'fch  official  Japanese  costume,  and,  profoundly 

[Owing,  said,  with  measured  words:  'I  am 
Taiting  for  the  honor  of  conducting  Mr. 
''eward  to  the  great  castle,  where  he  will  be 
-'fjceived  by  his  majesty  the  Tenno  ;  not  in  the 
"'ustomary  official  manner,  but  in  a  private 
'''udience,  as  an  expression  of  personal  respect 
Mad  friendship.    I  am  particularly  command- 

i  to  make  this  explanation  of  the  character 

f  the  proposed  audience.' 
At  nine  o'clock  the  party  proceeded  in  two 

arriages,  with  an  enlarged  mounted  escort. 

'bey  were  conducted,  whether  by  design  or 

ot,  through  streets  bordered  by  immense 

'ailed  enclosures,  which  are  the  strongholds 


and  barracks  of  the  several  daimios  who, 
under  the  Tycoon's  administration,  wei-e  re- 
quired to  reside  during  alternate  periods,  with 
their  armed  retainers,  at  the  capital.  The 
discontinuance  of  this  usage,  since  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Mikado,  is  a  singular  illustration 
of  the  same  advance  toward  a  more  popular 
system  of  government  which  was  made  by 
the  kings  of  Europe  when  they  reduced  the 
feudal  barons  to  subjection.  The  barracks 
vacated  by  the  daimios'  soldiers  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  imperial  battalions.  The  feudal 
soldiers  of  tlie  Tycoon  must  have  been  a  fero- 
cious crew,  if  they  were  more  savage  than 
these  rough  and  ill-looking  guards  of  the 
Tenno.  The  citadel,  called  '  The  Great  Cas- 
tle,' crowns  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  triple  fortification,  nine  miles  in 
circumference,  consisting  of  three  concentric 
forts,  each  by  itself  complete,  with  rampart, 
inner  embankment,  ditch,  bastion  and  glacis, 
parapet  and  double  gates.  The  outer  fort 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  plain,  the  next 
higher,  and  the  central  one  higher  still,  over- 
looking the  country  and  the  sea.  The  walls 
of  each  are  fifty  feet  high,  built  of  granite 
blocks,  more  massive  than  those  of  the  Rip- 
Raps,  off  Old  Point  Comfort.  The  imperial 
palace  is  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  fort.  It 
is  a  low  structure,  differing  from  the  temples 
and  monasteries,  not  in  material  or  style  of 
architecture,  but  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
apartments.  The  area  which  surrounds  it  is 
tastefully  planted  and  adorned  with  lawns, 
winding  gravelled  walks,  small  lakes,  and 
what  we  would  call  summer-houses,  and  tene- 
ments for  attendants  and  servants.  The  areas 
of  the  other  two  fortifications  are  similarly 
embellished.  In  any  past  stage  of  military 
science,  the  citadel  must  have  been  impreg- 
nable.   We  cannot  learn  its  history. 

When  Mr.  Seward  and  his  friends  had 
reached  the  gates  of  the  outer  fort,  they  were 
received  with  a  salute  at  each  of  the  double 
portals,  and  were  permitted  to  pass  through 
in  carriages  to  the  gates  of  the  second.  They 
were  received  here  with  similar  honors,  and 
passed  to  the  gates  of  the  third.  Entering 
these  with  salutes  as  before,  they  were  re 
ceived  by.one  of  the  eight  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who,  having  requested  them  to  dismiss 
their  carriages,  conducted  them,  with  much 
obeisance,  across  the  lawns  to  a  sheltered 
place,  where  they  rested  on  lacquer  stools 
Eere  a  second  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
joined  the  party,  and,  making  new  compli- 
ments, led  them  to  seats  on  the  shore  of  a 
small  lake.  Here  the  minister  informed  Mr. 
Seward  that  Mr.  Walsh,  being  an  unofficial 
gentleman,  could  proceed  no  farther,  and  that 
the  same  rule  excluded  Freeman.  They  stop 
ped.  At  this  juncture  Sawa,  chief  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  met  Mr.  Seward,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  a  summer-house  more  spacious 
than  the  others,  which  overlooks  a  larger  and 
deeper  lake.  On  the  way  thither,  he  obtained 
a  view  of  a  part  of  the  imperial  stud.  A  rail 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long  is  fixed  three  feet 
above  the  gi-ound,  on  supports.  Several  iron- 
gray  Japanese  ponies,  unattended  by  grooms, 
stood  at  this  rail,  in  readiness  for  his  majesty's 
use  at  the  close  of  the  proposed  audience. 
When  the  party  had  arrived  at  the  summer- 
house,  the  prime-minister,  the  Chief  Minister 
of  Finance  and  the  heads  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, were  found  waiting,  and  they  were 
severally  presented  by  Sawa  to  Mr.  Seward. 
The  whole  party  then  sat  down  at  an  oblong 


table,  the  prime-minister  presiding,  and  Mr. 
Seward  and  the  other  visitors  on  his  left  hand, 
the  Japanese  ministers  on  his  right.  The 
prime-minister  first,  and  after  him  each  of  his 
associates,  addressed  Mr.  Seward  in  words  of 
courteous  welcome,  to  which  he  briefly  re- 
plied. A  pleasant  conversation  now  ensued, 
during  which  tea,  cakes,  confectionary,  cigars 
and  champagne,  were  successively  brought  in 
by  attendants,  who  prostrated  themselves  on 
the  ground  at  every  offer  of  their  service. 
The  prime-minister  then,  in  a  very  direct  but 
most  courteous  way,  said  to  Mr.  Seward  :  '  It 
is  the  custom  of  his  majesty  the  Tenno  to  le- 
ceive  official  visits  upon  business  affairs  in  an 
edifice  which  is  built  for  that  express  public 
purpose,  and  called  among  us  a  court ;  but  his 
majesty  on  this  occasion  recognizes  you  as  a 
special  friend  of  Japan,  and  a  man  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  all  nations,  and  he  therefore 
proposes,  by  way  of  showing  his  high  respect 
for  you,  to  receive  you,  not  at  a  public  court, 
but  in  a  private  lodge  of  his  own,  to  which  he 
will  come  down  from  his  palace  to  meet  you.' 

Mr.  Seward  answered  that  he  appreciated 
his  majesty's  condescension  and  kindness. 
While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  Mr. 
Seward,  looking  through  an  open  window, 
saw  at  a  long  distance  his  friend  Mr.  Walsh, 
and  Freeman,  walking  within  the  precinct 
which  had  been  appointed  them.  Presently, 
an  officer  came  hurriedly  into  the  presence  of 
the  grave  international  council  at  the  summer- 
house,  and  announced  an  intrusion.  The 
prime-minister,  upon  Mr.  Seward's  explana- 
tion, directed  that  the  supposed  eaves-drop- 
pers should  not  be  interfered  with,  but  they 
must  come  no  farther." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Story. 

It  may  be  instructive  and  interesting  to 
epitomize  some  of  the  leading  incidents  and 
experiences  in  the  Christian  career  of  this 
truly  gifted  man.  The  manner  of  his  joining 
in  fellowship  with  Friends  was  remarkable  in 
respect  to  its  being  attributable  to  no  out- 
ward instrument  as  a  means  of  convincement, 
but  rather  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  on  his  mind  in  the  silence  of  the 
natural  part.  Arriving  at  age  about  the  year 
1688,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  was  at  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Society — some- 
what subsequent  to  its  earliest  stages,  and 
after  the  warmth  of  persecution  had  in  great 
measure  subsided.  He  was  educated  in  the 
forms  of  the  National  Church  of  England,  but 
remarks,  "  I  had  no  aversion  to  any  class  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  name,  but  occasionally 
heard  several  sorts,  and  yet  did  not  fully  ap- 
prove any  sect  in  all  things,  as  I  came  to  con- 
sider them  closely." 

He  was  bred  in  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  appears  to  have  had  a  good  scholastic 
education.  His  cast  of  mind  was  evidently 
of  a  logical  and  inquiring  nature,  free  from 
excitement,  and  careful  to  investigate  the 
foundation  of  any  religious  views  which  were 
offered  in  that  age  of  polemical  discussion. 
The  extracts  are  taken  from  his  journal  in 
"  Friends'  Librarj^" 

"I  think  proper  in  this  place,  to  recount 
some  of  the  gracious  dealings  of  the  Lord  with 
me  from  my  early  days.  I  was  not  natur- 
ally addicted  to  much  vice  or  evil ;  and  yet, 
through  the  conversation  of  rude  boys  at 
school,  I  had  acquired  some  things  by  imita- 
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tion,  tending  that  way.  But  as  I  came  to  put 
them  in  practice,  by  word  or  action,  I  found 
something  in  myself  at  such  times,  suddenly 
surprising  me  with  a  sense  of  the  evil,  and 
making  me  ashamed  when  alone;  though 
what  I  had  said  or  done  was  not  evil  in  the 
common  account  of  such  as  I  conversed  with, 
or  among  men,  in  a  common  acceptation. 
And  though  I  did  not  know,  or  consider  what 
this  reprover  was,  yet  it  had  so  much  influ- 
ence and  power  with  me  that  I  was  much  re- 
formed thereby  from  those  habits  which,  in 
time,  might  have  been  foundations  for  greater 
evils;  or  as  stocks  whereon  to  have  engrafted 
a  worse  nature  to  the  bringing  forth  of  a  more 
plentiful  crop  of  grosser  vices.  Nevertheless, 
as  I  grew  up  to  maturity  I  had  manj^  Sow- 
ings and  ebbings  in  my  mind;  the  common 
temptations  among  youth  being  often  and 
strongly  presented:  and  though  I  was  pre- 
served from  guilt  as  in  the  sight  of  men,  yet 
not  so  before  the  Lord,  who  seeth  in  secret, 
and  at  all  times  beholdeth  all  the  thoughts, 
desires,  words  and  actions  of  the  children  of 
men,  in  every  age  and  throughout  the  world. 
The  lust  of  the  flesh,  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  had  their  objects  and  subjects  pre- 
sented. The  airs  of  youth  were  many  and 
potent,  strength,  activity  and  comeliness  of 
person  wei'e  not  wanting,  and  had  their  share; 
nor  were  natural  endowments  of  mind  or  com- 
petent acquirements  afar  off";  and  the  glory, 
advancements  and  preferments  of  the  world, 
spread  as  nets  in  my  view,  and  the  friendship 
thereof  beginning  to  address  me  with  flatter- 
ing courtship.  I  wore  a  sword,  the  use  of 
which  I  well  understood,  and  had  foiled  sev- 
eral masters  of  that  science  in  the  north  and 
at  London;  and  rode  with  firearms  also,  of 
which  I  knew  the  use;  and  yet  I  was  not 
quarrelsome,  for  though  I  emulated,  was  not 
envious.  This  rule,  as  a  man,  I  formed  to 
myself,  never  to  offend  or  affront  any  wilfully, 
or  with  design  ;  and  if,  inadvertently,  I  should 
happen  to  disoblige  any,  rather  to  acknow- 
ledsre,  than  maintain  or  vindicate  a  wron<r 
thing;  and  rather  to  take  ill  behavior  from 
others  by  the  best  handle,  than  to  be  offended 
where  no  offence  was  wilfully  designed.  But 
then  I  was  determined  to  resent  and  punish 
an  affronter  personal  injury  when  it  was  done 
of  contempt  or  with  design.  Yet  I  never  met 
any  save  once;  and  then  I  kept  to  my  own 
maxims  with  success;  and  yet  so  as  neither 
to  wound  nor  be  wounded;  the  good  provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty  being  over  me  and  on 
my  side,  as  well  knowing  my  meaning  in  all 
myconduct.  But,  in  process  of  time,  as  these 
motions  of  corruption  and  sin  became  strong- 
er and  stronger  in  me,  so  the  Lord,  in  groat 
goodness  and  mercy,  made  manifest  to  my 
understanding  the  nature  and  end  of  them, 
and  having  a  view  of  them  in  the  true  light, 
and  the  danger  attending  them,  they  became 
exceedingly  heav}'  and  op])ressing  to  my  mind. 
And  then  the  Jieccssity  of  that  great  work  of 
regeneration  was  deeply  impressed  upon  me; 
but  I  had  no  experience  or  evidence  of  it 
wrought  in  me  hitherto.  This  apprehension 
greatly  sur]irised  me  with  fcar,consi(leringthe 
great  uncertainty  of  the  continuance  of  the 
natural  life  ;  and  it  began  to  put  a  secret  stain 
upon  the  world  and  all  its  glorj-,  and  all  that 
I  had  to  glory  in  ;  and  though  I  kept  these 
thoughts  within  my  own  breast,  not  knowing 
of  any  soul  to  whom  1  could  seriously  and  safely 
divulge  them.  And  indeed  none,  for  a  con 
fiiderable  time,  discerned  my  inward  concern 


by  any  outward  appearance;  which  I  found 
afterwards  had  been  much  to  my  advantage 
and  safety. 

"It  is  admirable  by  what  various  steps  the 
Lord  is  pleased  to  lead  the  soul  of  man  out  of 
this  world  and  the  spirit  of  it,  home  to  him- 
self; and  yet  I  am  ai)t  to  think  that,  in  his 
divine  and  unlimited  wisdoin,  he  does  not  take 
the  same  outward  method  and  steps  with 
every  one,  but  varies  the  work  of  his  provi- 
dence as  their  states  and  circumstances  may 
best  suit  and  bear. 

"  By  an  accident  that  befel  me  I  was  further 
alarmed  to  consider  my  ways,  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  my  present  state  and  latter  end.  It 
was  this  :  Intending  to  go  to  a  country  church 
with  an  acquaintance,  as  we  were  riding  gently 
along,  my  horse  stumbling,  fell  and  broke  his 
neck,  and  lay  so  heavy  upon  my  leg  that  1 
could  scarcely  draw  it  from  under  him;  yet  I 
received  no  hurt.  But  as  we  stood  by  him  I 
had  this  considerntion  that  my  own  life  might 
have  been  ended  by  that  occasion,  and  I  did 
not  find  myself  in  a  condition  fit  for  heaven, 
having  no  evidence  of  that  necessary  work  of 
regeneration.  This  brought  great  heaviness 
over  my  mind,  which  did  not  totally  depart 
till,  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  God,  I  was 
favored  with  further  knowledge  and  a  better 
state." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Alps  and  the  Himalaya  Compared. 

Andrew  Wilson,  an  English  traveller,  who 
had  journeyed  extensively  among  the  Hima- 
laya, thus  points  out  some  of  the  character 
istics  of  these  two  celebrated  mountain  ranges. 
He  says:  "As  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
Alps  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  compare 
the  Himalaya  with  these  European  moun 
tains,  which  are  so  well  known  to  the  English 
public.  The  Himalaya,  as  a  whole,  are  not  so 
richly  apparelled  as  the  Alps.  In  Cashmere, 
and  some  parts  of  the  Sutlej  valley,  and  of  the 
valleys  on  their  Indian  front,  they  are  rich 
with  the  most  glorious  vegetation,  and  pre- 
sent, in  that  respect,  a  more  picturesque  ap- 
pearance than  any  parts  of  Switzerland  can 
boast  of ;  but  one  may  travel  among  the  great 
ranges  of  the  Asiatic  mountains  for  weeks, 
and  even  months,  through  the  most  steriU' 
scenes,  without  coming  on  any  of  these  re- 
gions of  beauty.  There  is  not  here  the  same 
close  union  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  loveliness 
and  sublimity,  which  is  every  where  to  be 
found  over  the  Alps.  There  is  a  terrible  want 
of  level  ground,  and  of  green  meadow^s  en 
closed  by  trees.  Except  in  Cashmere,  and 
about  the  east  of  Ludak,  there  are  no  lakes. 
We  miss  much  those  Swiss  and  Italian  ex- 
panses of  deep  blue  water,  in  which  whitt 
towns  and  villages,  sunny  peaks  and  dark 
mountains,  are  so  beautifully  mirroi'ed.  There 
is  also  a  great  want  of  perennial  water-falls 
of  great  height  and  beauty,  such  as  the  Staub 
bach  ;  though  in  summer,  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  the  Himalaj'a  in  several  places  pre- 
sent long  graceful  streaks  of  fbant  dust. 

The  striking  contrasts  and  the  more  won- 
derful scenes  are  not  crowded  together  as  they 
are  in  Switzerland.  Both  eye  and  mind  are 
apt  to  bo  wearied  among  the  Himalaya  hy 
the  unbroken  repetition  of  similar  scenes  dur- 
ing continued  weeks  of  arduous  travel.  The 
picture  is  not  sufficiently  filled  up  in  its  detail, 
and  the  continuous  repetition  of  the  vast  out- 
lines is  apt  to  become  oppressive.    The  very 


immensity  of  the  Himalaya  prevents  us  froi 
often  beholding  at  a  glance,  as  among  tl 
Alps,  the  wonderful  contrast  of  green  me. 
dows,  darker  pines,  green  splintered  glacier 
dark  precipitous  cliffs,  blue  distant  hills,  whi' 
slopes  of  snow  and  glittering  icy  summit 
There  are  points  in  the  Sutlej  valley  and  i 
Cashmere,  where  something  like  this  is  pr 
sented,  and  in  a  more  overpowering  manm 
than  anywhere  in  Europe;  but  months 
difficult  travel  separate  these  two  regions,  ar 
their  beauty  cannot  be  said  to  characteri; 
the  Himalayas  generally.  But  what,  even 
Svvitzerland,  would  be  great  mountains,  a 
here  dwarfed  into  insignificant  hills,  and 
requires  some  time  for  the  eye  to  uuderstai 
the  immense  Himalayan  heights  and  depth 
Some  great  rocks,  or  the  foot  of  some  pre( 
pice,  which  is  pointed  out  as  our  campir 
place  for  the  night,  looks  at  first  as  if  it  we 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  off,  but  after  hou 
of  arduous  ascent,  it  seems  almost  as  far  ( 
as  ever. 

The  human  element  of  the  Western  mou 
tains  is  greatly  wanting  in  those  of  the  Easi 
for  though  here  and  there  a  monastery  orj 
village  may  stand  out  picturesquely  on  tl 
top  of  a  hill,  yet,  for  the  most  part  the  din^ 
colored,  flat  roofed  Himalayan  hamlets  a 
not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rocks  am 
which  they  stand.  The  scattered  chalets  at 
huts  of  Switzerland  are  wholly  wanting,  at 
the  European  traveller  misses  the  sometim 
bright  and  comel}^  faces  of  the  peasantry 
the  Alps.  I  need  scarcely  say  also,  that  tl 
more  wonderful  scenes  of  the  Abode  of  Snp 
are  far  from  being  easily  accessible,  even  wh( 
we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  great  mountain 
And  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  cloudlar 
of  the  Himalaya  is  so  varied  and  gorgeous  • 
that  of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  though  tl 
sky  is  of  a  deeper  blue,  and  the  heavens  a 
much  more  brilliant  at  night. 

But  when  all  these  admissions  in  favor 
Switzerland  are  made,  the  Himalaya  still  r 
main  unsurpassed,  and  even  unapproached, , 
regards  all  the  wilder  and  grander  features 
mountain  scenery.    There  is  nothing  in  tl 
Alps  which  can  afford  even  a  faint  idea  of  tl 
savage  desolation  and  appalling  sublimity 
many  of  the  Himalayan  scenes.  Nowher 
also,  have  the  faces  of  the  mountains  been  i 
scarred  and  riven  by  thenightlj'  action  of  fro 
and  the  mid  day  floods  from  melting  sno^ 
In  almost  every  valley  we  see  places  whe 
whole  peaks  or  sides  of  great  mountains  ha' 
ver}'  recently  come  shattering  down.;  and  tl 
thoughtful  traveller  must  feel  that  no  pow 
or  knowledge  he  possesses  can  secure  hi 
against  such  a  catastrophe,  or  prevent  h 
bones  being  buried,  so  that  there  would  I 
little  likelihood  of  their  release  until  the  sol 
earth  dissolves.    And,  though  rare,  there  a 
sudden  passages  from  these  scenes  of  graf  ' 
deur  and  savage  desolation  to  almost  tropici 
luxuriance,  and  more  than  tropical  beauty  ' 
organic  nature.    Such  changes  are  start lii 
and  delightful,  as  in  the  passage  from  Dr. 
into  the  upper  Sind  valley  of  Cashmen 
while  there  is  nothing  finer  in  the  world  < 
vegetation  than  the  great  cedars,  pines  ai 
sycamores  of  the  lower  valleys. 

The  Alps  extend  only  for  about  600  mih  i 
counting  their  extreme  length  from  Hungai 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  lateral  exte  >  I 
is  vcrj'  narrow  ;  but  the  Himalaya  proper  a 
at  least  1500  miles  in  length.    They  are. 
gteat  deal  more  if  we  add  to  them  the  Hine 
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tisb  which  really  constitutes  only  a  con- 
ination  of  the  range,  and  their  breadth  is 
great  that  at  some  points  it  is  more  than 
e  entire  length  of  the  Alps." 



Selected. 

MY  DARLINGS. 

When  steps  are  hurrying  homeward, 
And  night  the  world  o'erspreads. 

And  I  see  at  the  open  windows 
The  shining  of  little  heads, 

I  think  of  you,  my  darlings, 

In  your  low  and  lonesome  beds. 

And  when  the  latch  is  lifted, 

And  I  hear  the  voices  glad, 
I  feel  my  arms  more  empty. 

My  heart  more  widely  sad  ; 
For  we  measure  dearth  of  blessings 

By  the  blessings  we  have  had. 

But  sometimes  in  sweet  visions 

My  faith  to  sight  expands. 
And  with  my  babes  in  His  bosom, 

My  Lord  before  me  stands. 
And  I  feel  on  my  head,  bowed  lowly 

The  touches  of  little  hands. 

Then  pain  is  lost  in  patience, 

And  tears  no  longer  flow  : 
They  are  only  dead  to  the  sorrow 

And  sin  of  life,  I  know; 
For  if  they  were  not  immortal 

My  love  would  make  them  so. 

— Alice  Cary. 


me  Aceonnt  of  tlie  Conviiicemeiit  of  Ruth  lima 
Ruttcr. 

I  trust  it  is  in  a  degree  of  the  influence  of 
le  blessed  Truth,  that  I  now  take  up  my 
jn,  in  order  to  communicate  the  tender  deai- 
igs  of  an  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father 
ito  me,  in  the  morning  of  my  day,  that  if  1 
n-continued  in  this  vale  of  mortality  to  fu- 
irc  years,  my  head  may  be  reverently  bowed 
f  gratitude,  in  taking  a  little  retrospect 
lereof. 

It  pleased  ray  Heavenly  Father  to  incline 
ly  heart  to  seek  Him  from  my  infancy  ;  and 
[)oat  the  fourteenth  year  of  my  age,  I  was 
.vored  with  a  remarkable  visitation ;  the 
aginning  of  which  I  was  made  sensible  of 
ne  day,  while  much  interested  in  a  little 
ieee  of  work;   and  confining  myself  to  my 
"ihamber,  many  serious  reflections  presented 
■  peiTisclves,  and  in  the  evening,  sitting  in  the 
larlop  with  my  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  burst  into  tears;  and  all  leaving  the  room 
•xcept  my  dear  mother,  she  asked  the  occa- 
ioi)  of  my  uneasiness.     I  told  her  I  was 
1st  thinking  if  it  should  please  the  Almighty 
)  call  me  before  the  light  of  another  day, 
fhether  I  was  in  a  fit  situation  to  appear  be- 
■jre  his  great  Majestj^!    She  talked  suitably 
J  me,  and  said  she  made  no  doubt  if  I  sought 
roperly  to  be  rendered  worthy  of  an  in- 
leritance  in  the  kingdom,  I  should  gain  it. 
(!ut  1  felt  great  distress  that  night,  and  the 
lOncern  continued  for  some  time.     One  eve- 
.ing,  being  left  alone  with  my  beloved  mother, 
iud  having  some  desire  of  improvement,  I 
(Sked  her  what  books  would  be  suitable  for 
jie  to  read.     She  answered  there  was  none 
■lore  suitable  than  the  Bible.     This  reply 
iffected  me,  and  she  took  that  opportunity  to 
luery  with  me,  what  society  I  thought  I 
hould  join.  I  told  her  I  believed  I  should  be 
Quaker.    Indeed  I  saw  it  clearly  to  be  my 
uty  to  leave  ofl" several  of  ray  flounces  and 
iiperfluous  things,  and  felt  peace  in  giving 
p  thereto.     But,  thi'ough  unwatchfulness  I 
ground,  and  became  again  captivated  and 
:.~nured  in  the  vain  fashions  and  customs  of 


the  world  ;  and  my  sister  being  about  to  get 
married,  several  new  things  Avere  provided 
for  me  on  the  occasion  ;  I  put  on  my  cushion, 
and  dressed  in  the  most  fashionable  style  for 
girls  of  my  age.  I  joined  in  all  the  levity 
and  mirth  that  was  going  forward,  and  was 
at  times  elated  ;  but  alas,  that  innocency  and 
calm  serenity  of  mind  with  which  I  had  been 
favored  while  I  lived  in  the  cross  to  my  natural 
inclination,  were  no  longer  in  my  possession. 
Every  enjoyment  carried  with  it  a  sting,  and 
I  felt  a  void  which  I  cannot  express  ;  but 
which  no  doubt  proceeded  from  the  absence 
of  my  beloved.  Nevertheless  I  pursued  a  gay 
line  of  life  till  turned  of  seventeen  ;  though  I 
had  often  to  return  to  that  season  wherein  I 
was  favored  with  religious  thoughtfulness, 
and  lamented  in  secret  my  situation.  In  the 
fall  preceding  the  change  in  my  dress,  my 
sister  invited  me  to  spend  the  winter  with 
her,  in  order  to  introduce  me  into  company. 
I  accordingly  went,  and  frequented  the  danc- 
ing assemblies,  theatre,  and  all  places  of  amuse- 
ment that  were  usual.  I  also  learned  music, 
having  a  master  to  attend,  and  I  made  great 
proficiency  therein,  as  I  had  a  natural  ear 
and  uncommon  fondness  for  it.  I  promised 
myself  much  pleasure,  and  thought  it  would 
fill  up  many  vacant  hours  which  I  should 
have  in  the  country  ;  for,  from  the  sensation 
that  often  attended  my  mind,  I  did  not  think 
I  should  continue  long  in  the  circle  1  was  then 
in  ;  and  through  the  course  of  the  winter,  I 
have  since  thought  I  was  under  a  very  tender 
visitation  of  Divine  love,  though  at  that  time 
I  knew  it  not. 

My  mind  was  at  seasons  so  absorbed,  that 
even  when  paying  formal  visits,  and  sur- 
rounded with  company,  I  scarce  knew  what 
passed,  and  but  few  expressions  escaped  my 
lips;  so  that  my  friends  would  tell  me  I 
was  extremely  silent,  and  laugh  at  me  for  it; 
and  indeed  I  was  at  times  almost  ready  to 
conclude  there  was  a  great  degree  of  insensi- 
bility in  me,  and  natural  uneasiness  of  dis- 
position ;  for  notwithstanding  no  exertion  of 
my  friends,  or  expense  of  my  parents  was 
spared,  to  render  everything  agreeable,  I  was 
not  happy.  When  under  the  hands  of  the 
hair  dresser,  tears  would  stream  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  could  not  tell  the  cause,  but  doubt- 
less it  was  the  chords  of  thy  Divine  love,  O 
my  Beloved  !  operating  in  me  in  order  that  I 
might  become  wholly  thine! 

I  well  remember,  one  afternoon,  being  en- 
gaged to  attend  a  large  party,  I  went  up  stairs 
to  dre-8,  and  sat  before  the  glass  attempting 
to  arrange  my  hair ;  but  not  considering  what 
I  was  about,  being  in  deep  thought,  it  grew 
late,  and  I  was  hurried;  not  finding  some  of 
my  finery  which  I  wanted  to  put  on,  it  flus- 
tered me ;  and  feeling  myself  troubled  in  those 
things  which  gave  me  much  uneasiness,  pain 
and  anxiety,  without  knowing  where  to  seek 
relief,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  in  great 
agony  of  mind,  and  gave  vent  to  many  tears. 
After  some  time  I  arose,  went  down  stairs, 
and  made  some  excuse  to  my  sister  who  ex- 
pected to  see  me  in  full  dress.  But  truly  my 
mind  was  not  in  a  fit  situation  to  join  in  a 
largo  company,  though  I  strove  to  hide  the 
real  cause.  At  another  time,  going  with  some 
company  to  see  a  play  performed,  my  mind 
was  so  abstracted  from  the  objects  around 
me,  that  I  could  pay  no  attention  to  the 
scene,  but  felt  dejected  and  distressed  to  a 
degree  not  easily  to  be  conceived.  The  last 
ball  I  attended,  was  given  by  some  young 


men  of  my  acquaintance.  My  sister  had  a 
dance  the  preceding  evening  at  her  house,  and 
I  being  very  much  fatigued,  wished  to  excuse 
myself  from  the  ball  ;  but  it  being  a  set  com- 
pany, and  my  friends  pressing  me  to  go,  I 
yielded,  and  went,  but  had  not  danced  more 
than  two  or  three  dances,  before  I  again  felt 
deep  distress  and  dismay  to  cover  my  mind. 
I  called  my  brother  and  told  him  I  was  not 
well ;  desiring  him  to  speak  to  one  of  the  ser- 
vants in  waiting  to  go  home  with  me,  as  I 
wished  to  leave  the  room  unobserved.  He 
accordingly  did  so,  and  my  sister  expressed 
her  surprise  at  my  quick  return.  I  pleaded 
indisposition,  and  soon  went  to  bed.  Soon 
after  this  I  lost  an  uncle.  He  dying  suddenly 
it  greatly  shocked  and  distressed  me.  The 
next  First-day  evening,  it  being  the  time  of 
the  spring  meeting  of  (Friends,)  an  evening 
meeting  was  held  at  Pine  street.  A  connec- 
tion of  mine  asked  me  to  go  with  her.  I  had 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  gone 
in  there,  when  my  sister  would  go  on  to 
church,  we  living  two  doors  from  the  meeting 
house.  She  and  her  husband  would  sometimes 
smile  and  tell  me,  they  believed  I  intended 
to  be  a  Quaker.  I  did  not  know  it  would  so 
soon  be  the  case,  but  felt  a  secret  satisfaction 
in  attending  their  meetings,  and  generally  sat 
near  the  door,  or  in  the  back  part  of  the  house, 
lest  my  gay  appearance  should  attract  their 
attention.  In  the  evening  above  hinted  at, 
we  had  not  sat  long  before  a  Friend  got  up 
and  spoke :  but  he  was  rather  tedious,  and 
my  friend  soon  proposed  going.  But  I  chose 
to  stay,  and  she  left  me.  After  some  time 
dear  D.  Ofiiey  appeared  largely  in  testimony. 
He  mentioned  the  prospect  he  had  of  some 
youth  then  present  having  a  great  work  to 
do  ;  and  spoke  so  closely  to  my  state  that  I 
was  much  struck  with  it,  but  knew  not  at 
that  time  that  it  was  intended  for  me,  and 
thought  how  deeply  those  must  feel,  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  But  although  I  did  not  at 
that  time  take  it  to  myself,  1  had  afterwards 
cause  to  remember  that  solemn  testimony, 
and  it  was  a  strength  to  me. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  English  Arctic  Expedition. 

A  WINTER  JN  THE  POLAR  REGIONS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  at 
Valentia,  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the 
English  Arctic  Expedition  : 

"The  Alert,  after  parting  with  the  Dis- 
covery in  latitude  81  degrees  44  minutes, 
steamed  due  north,  as  it  was  determined  that 
she  should  get  as  near  the  Pole  as  possible. 
The  water  was  fairly  open  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  the  ice  began  to  gather  more  thickly 
every  day,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber the  Alert  entered  an  indentation  on  the 
coast,  latitude  82  degrees  27  minutes,  which 
was  the  highest  latitude  she  could  reach. 

"An  ocean  of  ice  presented  itself  before 
them.  This  nook  was  called  by  them  Floe- 
berg  Beach,  because  during  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  autumn  and  in  early  winter 
huge  floats  drifted  along  by  the  currents  came 
together,  and  knit  in  the  water  outside  the 
Alert,  and  formed  for  her  a  very  considerable 
protection,  though  a  remarkably  gripping 
one.  Here  the  ship  was  bound  up  for  seven 
months,  and  for  nearly  fifty  of  those  days 
light  was  never  seen.  It  was  a  terrible  time 
for  those  on  board.  The  cold  was  the  most 
intense  ever  registered,  and  when  it  was  one 
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hundred  and  four  degrees  below  freezing 
point  life  outside  the  ship  could  not  exist, 
especially  if  the  slighest  wind  was  blowing. 
During  these  months  the  deck  was  banked 
up  with  sixteen  inches  of  snow,  in  order  to 
keep  in  the  heat,  and  around  the  sides  of  the 
ship  it  was  piled  to  the  depth  of  some  feet 
every  fortnight. 

"The  welcome  light  of  the  moon  came  to 
cheer  the  ice-bound  voyagers,  with  some  evi- 
dence that  their  breath  still  existed,  and  its 
light  reflected  by  mile  after  mile  of  glittering 
ice  and  snow  was  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 
Landward  from  the  Alert  were  large  moun- 
tains, which,  from  the  base  upward,  looked 
like  cones  of  snow;  and  outward  toward  the 
ocean  ice  ridges  rose  in  such  long  and  in.ter- 
minable  lines  that  the  ship  seemed  forever 
fixed  in  those  dreadful  solitudes.  During 
this  terrible  period  the  men  on  board  were 
never  allowed  to  lose  heart.  Such  a  failing 
they  never  evinced,  for  men  could  not  have 
borne  up  with  braver  hearts  against  dangers 
than  they.  But  the  admirable  preparations 
which  had  been  made  on  board  enabled  them 
to  pass  their  time  as  agreeably  as  mortals  could 
under  such  circumstances. 

Before  the  cold  of  the  weather  became  so 
dangerous  that  the  officers  and  men  were  kept 
confined  to  the  ship,  many  expeditions  were 
made  on  foot  over  the  ice  in  her  neighborhood. 
A  large  floe,  seventy-five  feet  high,  settled 
down  a  short  distance  from  her  bow,  and  the 
men  set  themselves,  while  the  weather  would 
allow  them,  the  task  of  cutting  a  stairway  to 
its  summit,  which  they  rapidly  succeeded  in 
doing.  The  top  of  Lookout  Floe,  as  they 
called  it,  was  generally  the  termination  of 
those  excursions,  and  on  one  occasion  they 
carried  on  a  performance  on  it  which  made 
the  piles  of  bergs  flare  as  they  never  had  done 
before.  It  was  when,  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  crew  of  the  Alert,  with  all  due  cere- 
mony, burned  Guy  Fawkes'  efiigy  on  its  top. 
At  the  same  moment,  and  without  preconcert, 
the  crew  of  the  Discovery  were  carrying  out 
the  same  old  practice  on  a  smaller  floe,  in  a 
degree  of  latitude  to  the  south.  Whenever 
the  weather  permitted  of  existence  outside 
the  ship,  there  was  some  skating  to  be  had  on 
smooth  floes,  but  the  great  excitement  was 
shooting,  and  the  principal  quarry  was  the 
musk  ox,  an  animal  never  before  known  to 
inhabit  such  latitudes.  During  the  winter 
months  about  twenty-eight  of  these  animals 
were  shot,  and  in  the  spring  about  ten  more, 
and  Lheir  skins  have  been  brought  home. 
The  hoofs  are  small  and  nicely  formed,  and 
the  hair  which  clothes  the  animal  is  long  and. 
of  a  dark  brown  color.  The  ermine,  an  ani- 
mal never  before  known  to  live  so  far  north, 
was  also  killed." 


It  is  well  known  that  plants  sleep  at  night; 
but  their  hours  of  sleeping  arc  a  matter  of 
habit,  and  may  bo  disturbed  artificially,  just 
as  a  cock  may  be  waked  up  to  crow  at  un- 
timely hours  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  A 
French  chemist  subjected  a  sensitive  plant 
to  an  exceedingly  trying  course  of  discipline, 
by  completely  changing  its  hours — exposing 
it  to  a  bright  light  at  night,  so  as  to  prevent 
sleep,  and  jjutting  it  in  a  dark  room  during 
the  (lay.  The  ])lant  appeared  to  be  much 
puzzled  and  disturbed  at  first.  It  opened  and 
closed  its  leaves  irregularly,  sometimes  nod- 
ding, in  spite  of  the  artificial  sun  that  shed  its 
beams  at  midnight,  and  sometimes  waking 


up,  from  the  force  of  habit,  to  find  the  cham- 
ber dark  in  spite  of  the  time  of  day.  Such  are 
the  trammels  of  use  and  wont.  But  after  an 
obvious  struggle  the  plant  submitted  to  the 
change,  and  turned  day  into  night  without 
any  apparent  ill  effects. — Pliila.  Ledger. 


For  "The  Friend." 

George  Dillwyii. 
"We  apprehend  thei-e  are  few  of  the  readers 
of  "The  Friend"  that  have  not  heard  of  the 
Friend  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. Though  removed  from  the  church  militant 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  he  was  so 
noted  as  a  minister  and  seer,  that  his  memory 
has  been  handed  down  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  cherished  as  that  of  a  man  who  was 
a  bright  example  of  the  power  of  the  religion 
professed  by  Friends  to  secure  the  gifts  and 
graces  that  dignify  and  adorn  the  experienced 
Christian. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  noting  down  as  they 
occurred,  his  thoughts  on  subjects  that  deeply 
interested  him.  Many  of  these  have  been 
published  in  that  sententious  volume  entitled 
"  Dillwyn's  Reflections."  The  following  taken 
from  his  manuscript  notes  have  never  before 
been  made  public,  but  there  is  too  much  in- 
trinsic worth  in  them,  and  aptness  to  the 
present  time,  to  be  lost. 

"  The  principle  of  Truth,  to  the  confession 
of  which  our  first  Friends  were  gathered,  and 
b}''  which  they  were  formed  into  a  Society,  as 
a  city  set  on  an  hill  (to  render  it  more  con- 
spicuous)— is  its  proper  foundation  :  and  the 
testimonies  derived  from  that  principle,  ai"e 
the  ensignia  by  which  it  stands  distinguished 
from  other  professions  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. 

"  These  testimonies,  being  consonant  to  the 
precepts  and  doctrines  of  Christ  as  recorded 
in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  can- 
not but  be  answerable  to  the  same  principle  in 
every  human  mind,  whether  those  who  em- 
brace it  are  known  to  us  or  not — even  as  trees 
of  one  kind,  everywhere  bear  the  same  kind  of 
fruit :  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  persons  pro- 
fessing a  belief  in  this  principle,  bear  not 
those  testimonies  they  can  be  but  nominal 
members  of  the  Church  ;  and  their  conduct 
and  profession  will  be  at  variance. 

"If  these  premises  be  granted,  it  will  follow 
that  if  two  contradictory  rules  are  adopted 
by  different  parts  of  the  body,  one  or  the  other 
of  those  parts  must  have  deserted  the  founda- 
tion. For  otherwise,  the  principle  of  Truth 
would  not  be  the  same  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions. 

"  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
the  rules  of  a  body  governed  by  one  infallible 
head,  there  would  bo  no  contradictions,  at 
least  not  in  any  essential  points,  or  those  on 
which  membership  depends  ;  but  that  they 
would  be  adapted  to  its  members  in  all  possi- 
ble circumstances. 

"If  therefore,  any  such  contradictions  ap- 
pear, some  means  should  be  devised  for  ex- 
amining them,  and  seeing  whether  they  may 
not  be  corrected,  or  so  modified  as  to  satisfy 
all. 

"  If  a  person,  convinced  of  the  principle  of 
Truth  in  his  own  mind,  inclined  to  unite  with 
our  Society  in  recommending  it  [the  princi- 
ple of  Divine  grace]  to  the  world,  should  on 
inquiry,  find  us  to  be  so  regardless  of  it  our- 
selves, as  that  by  the  terms  of  membership  in 
some  of  our  Yearly  Meetings  we  are  liable  to 
be  disowned  i'ov  what  others  approve  and 
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allow  to  be  practised — what  must  he  think 
I  verily  believe,  if  I  were  that  person,  I  shoul 
be  likely  to  turn  my  back  on  such  a  peopl 
and  seek  further,  or  content  myself  with  th 
discovery  of  the  pearl  in  my  own  field." 

"The  apprehension  that  such  assemblie 
[Yearly  Meetings]  may  be  too  large  fully  t 
answer  their  end  is  not  new ;  and  it  would  b 
well  if  an  effectual  and  satisfactory  remed; 
could  be  found. 

"  I  think  the  attendance  of  that  of  Londo 
was  formerly  restricted  to  ministers  ani 
elders,  the  members  of  the  meeting  for  suffei 
ings,  correspondents,  and  I'epresentatives  fror 
the  several  Quarters.  This  restriction  probabl 
arose  rather  from  the  pressure  of  necessitj 
than  from  unbiased  deliberation;  and  wa 
chiefly  designed  to  prevent  the  intrusion  c 
certain  factious  and  disaffected  members  wit 
which  the  church  was  then  infested ;  bu 
when  the  cause  ceased,  the  restriction  wa 
gradually  dispensed  with,  and  at  length  be 
came  obsolete. 

"  Another  expedient  thought  of  for  reduc 
ing  those  assemblies  and  preserving  an  equi 
poderanco,  has  been  to  confine  them  to  repre 
sentatives,  with  the  addition  to  the  lists  of  sucl 
only  as  request  their  names  to  be  added,  i 
approved.  One  objection  to  this  expedien 
may  be,  that  it  might  sometimes  exclude  ah 
sent  individuals  under  a  concern  to  attend 
or  others,  who  after  the  list  was  made  out  hai 
a  particular  desire  so  to  do.  Perhaps  thi 
difficulty  would  be  obviated  if  such  were  al 
lowed  to  apply  for  permission  to  their  Mouthb 
Meetings,  and  also  have  lists  of  their  name 
addressed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  grante< 
them. 

"  The  multiplication  of  Yearly  Meetings  i 
the  Society  appears  to  require  the  greates 
caution,  and  ought  not  to  take  place  but 
cases  of  absolute  necessity;  nor  then  withouj 
the  consent  of  those  already  existing.  Fo 
otherwise,  as  every  such  meeting  is  an  inde 
pendent  hody,  that  meeting  may  grant  another 
SinAthis  another  till  they  become  too  unlike  eac 
other  to  harmonize.  In  proportion  as  thei 
codes  of  discipline  differ,  the  terms  of  membe 
ship  are  likely  to  be  various,  and  may  prov 
contradictory.  In  which  case  persons  denid 
admission  in  one  may  obtain  it  by  applyin 
to  another  ;  or  a  member  who  in  one  Year! 
Meeting  has  conscientiously  embraced  a  sent 
ment,  might  on  removing  into  another  (wher 
it  is  disapproved,)  forego  and  oppose  it  or  b 
treated  with  as  an  oft'endcr.  Ministers,  to( 
in  passing  from  one  Yearl}- Meeting  to  anothe 
must  often  be  exposed  to  the  difficulty  cl 
either  conniving  at  what  they  conceive  to  bj 
wrong,  or  of  involving  the  meetings  they  n 
present  in  altercation,  to  the  injury  of  theij 
services.  i 

"But  beside  this,  strangers  into  whosj 
hands  our  several  books  of  discipline  fall,  fin(j 
ing  them  inconsistent  with  each  other,  o, 
points  of  importance,  and  us,  of  consequenco 
a  divided  people,  may  call  in  question  eve 
the  principle  to  which  we  ascribe  them  an 
by  which  we  profess  to  be  governed  in  th| 
affairs  of  the  church. 

"  With  these  views  I  remember  that  whe 
the  printing  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  waj 
first  proposed  in  our  Yearly  Meeting,  a  wis 
was  expressed  that  it  might  be  deferred  ti 
the  other  Y'early  Meetings  were  consul tci 
and  their  several  codes  compared." 

"  If  it  be  asked  what  I  apprehend  the  di! 
cipline  of  the  church  properly  relates  to, 
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nswer,  '  To  the  support  of  those  testimonies 
pith  which  it  is  charged,  for  the  promotion 
f  truth  in  the  earth,  and  which  we  believe  are 
Dswerable  to  the  Witness  for  Truth,  placed 
y  its  author  in  every  man's  bosom ;  as  well 
s  for  the  preservation  of  its  members  in  a 
onsistency  of  conduct  therewith,'  and  I  con- 
eive  that  any  rules  which  do  not  necessarily 
elate  to  those  heads  are  superfluous  andougbt 

0  be  dispensed  with ;  because  being  of  a 
oubtful  nature,  queries  concerning  them  can- 
ot  be  answered  in  clear  and  unambiguous 
,erms,  and  may  betray  us  into  a  lifeless  for- 
mality which  would  rather  screen  existing 
iconsistencies,  than  expose  them  to  the  help 
hey  need. 

"  A  laxity  of  concern  for  the  maintenance 
f  our  religious  testimonies,  and  the  well 
rdering  of  the  Society,  is  the  almost  certain 
jffect  of  an  over-eager  pursuit  of  the  world, 
nd  correspondent  success  in  the  aecumula- 
ion  of  riches.    The  pursuers  themselves  are 
ften  conscious  of  this,  yet  know  not  where 
jO  stop  ;  and  going  on,  at  length  arrive  at  the 
>rk  where  they  must  turn  their  back  on  the 
ne  or  the  other  of  those  objects.    If  the  de- 
jision  is  in  favor  of  the  world,  it  soon  shows 
self,  not  merely  by  a  neglect  of  meetings  and 
J  eligious  duties,  but  also  in  a  change  of  their 
ssociates  and  the<lrift  of  their  conversation, 
hey  now  see,  or  would  have  it  believed  they 
36,  that  the  peculiarity  of  dress  and  manners, 

1  which  the  ever-varying  fashions  of  the 
il  rorld  leave  us,  has  nothing  to  do  with  true 

sligion  ;  for  this,  say  they,  expands  the 
eart,  and  a  regard  to  such  trifles  tends  to 
arrow  it  up  into  bigotry  and  superstition. 
"If  they  have  families,  and  children,  these 
aturally  take  the  tone  and  footsteps  of  their 
ppointed  leaders  ;  who,  forseeing  that  their 
ircumstanees  in  the  world  are  likely  to  place 
,^  lem  far  above  the  common  level  of  society, 
,  idulge  them  in  liberties  that  often  lead  to 

ei 


lixed  marriages 


There  is  no  influence  emanating  from  the 
"  ;acher  during  recitation  which  so  completely 
I'  aralyzes  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  the  prac- 
"  ce  of  scolding  or  ceaseless  fault-finding  once 
"i )  prevalent,  but  now  rapidly  disappearing 
"!  'om  the  public  schools.  The  temptations  to 
etulance  and  snappishness  on  the  part  of 
le  teachers  are  manifold,  and,  at  times,  al- 
"  itret  irresistible.  Lack  of  faithful  prepara- 
''^:on,  of  quickness  of  perception,  of  moderate 
3asoning  power,  of  interest,  of  enthusiasm,  of 
•jninterrupted  attention,  of  just  appreciation 
Hf  the  objects  and  advantages  of  recitation, 
"^fre  causes  of  irritation  to  be  found  in  almost 
''^fll  classes  of  those  who  possess  but  little  love 
jfthe  work  of  education,  who  regard  neither 
*|ae  present  happiness  of  children,  nor  the 
"'liture  welfare  of  individuals  and  states,  who, 
'"fi  short,  work  in  the  educational  vineyard 
delusively  for  dollars  and  cents,  or  because 
'^^lore  congenial  fields  of  labor  are  not  im- 
'%ediately  accessible  to  them. 


Iff  The  outward  Sabbath  was  a  type  of  the  pure 
W!9t  which  Christ  gives  to  those  that  believe 
is  I  his  name  ;  for,  indeed,  they  that  truly  be- 
i'  eve  in  him  do  enter  into  rest,  and  cease  from 
leir  own  labors  and  workings  of  themselves, 
id  witness  God's  working  in  them,  "  both 
li? »  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." — 
V  'enington. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  9,  1876. 


From  the  printed  minutes  of  Western  Year- 
ly Meeting,  held  at  Plainfield,  Indiana,  and 
commencing  Ninth  mo.  15th  last,  we  abstract 
the  foUowinginformation  of  its  proceedings  : 

Barnabas  C.  Hobbs  was  appointed  clerk. 

The  whole  number  of  meetings  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  is  83.  Number  of  members 
12,175  ;  of  whom  there  were  admitted  by  re- 
quest in  the  year,  626  ;  four  meetings  have 
been  established,  and  two  have  been  discon 
tinned  within  the  year;  15  ministers  h^ive 
been  recorded  ;  17  persons  are  reported  as 
using  spirituous  liquors  as  a  beverage.  The 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  years  is  3594,  and  3345  of 
these  are  reported  to  have  attended  school 
within  the  past  year.  An  address  to  the 
members  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufl'erings,  on 
the  subject  of  Secret  Societies,  was  approved. 
This  address  in  alluding  to  the  pledges  and 
obligations  required  of  those  who  join  the 
Grangers  and  other  secret  associations,  says : 
"Their  judgment  and  conscience  are  thus 
solemnly  pledged  to  men  who  may  profess  to 
be  religious  without  being  Christian,  and  to 
religious  observances  which  are  strictly  ritual- 
istic ceremonies.  The  ostentatious  and  some- 
times grotesque  pageantiy  displayed  by  most 
secret  orders  in  public  parades,  and  on  cere- 
monial occasions,  and  their  gorgeous  halls 
and  temples,  we  conceive  are  not  allowed  by 
Christian  liberty,  nor  are  they  a  fit  exhibit  of 
economy  in  works  of  benevolence  and  charity. 
*  *  *  No  promise  is  held  by  good  morals 
to  be  binding,  when  its  observance  would  be 
an  infraction  of  the  civil  or  divine  law."  *  * 
We  would  earnestly  commend  to  all  our 
members  the  necessity  of  a  wise  and  timely 
decision  to  keep  themselves  free  from  any 
complications  or  alliances  with  any  associa- 
tion or  order  which  requires  solemn  pledges 
of  secrecy,  or  which  stands  upon  a  doubtful 
moral  or  Christian  basis.  Let  no  step  be 
taken  which  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  future 
service  of  your  Lord  and  Saviour,  or  which 
will  embarrass  your  relationship  to  a  liberty 
in  his  church." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  adopted  important 
changes  in  respect  to  their  rules  of  Discipline 
relative  to  ministers  and  elders,  viz  : 

•  "  1.  That  the  name  of  the  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders  be  changed  to  '  The  Meeting 
of  Ministry  and  Oversight.' 

"2.  We  recommend  that  overseers  be  as- 
sociated with  ministers  and  elders,  and  be  a 
component  part  of  the  Preparative,  Quarterly, 
and  Yearly  Meetings  for  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight. 

"3.  That  the  duties  pertaining  to  these 
meetings  be  so  modified  that  they  embrace 
not  only  what  pertains  to  the  ministry,  but 
a  general  oversight  in  teaching  and  shepherd- 
ing of  the  flock. 

"  4.  That  the  appointment  of  elders  be  for 
three  years,  and  the  nomination  for  each  re- 
spective Monthly  Meeting  shall  be  made  by  a 
committee  of  said  meeting  in  association  with 
the  Quarterly  Meeting's  committee.  That 
the  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders  as  now 
constituted  remain  unchanged  until  the  ap- 
pointment by  Monthly  Meetings  is  made  as 
directed  in  Article  4th.  From  the  period  of 
their  appointment  by  the  Monthly  Meeting 


they  become  members  of  the  Preparative 
Meeting  for  Ministry  and  Oversight,  and  by 
that  meeting  are  reported  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  Ministry  and  Oversight. 

"  5.  That  the  Quarterly  Meeting's  com- 
mittee, in  association  with  the  committees  of 
all  the  Monthly  Meetings  composing  said 
Quarter,  be  directed,  as  a  part  of  their  duty, 
to  inquire  into  the  character  and  standing  of 
such  as  stand  in  the  station  of  ministers. 
When  said  joint  committee  are  united  in  the 
belief  that  any  have  fallen  into  objectionable 
habits,  tones,  or  gestures,  indistinctness  of 
enunciation,  or  multiplicity  of  words,  a  mis- 
apprehension in  their  calling  or  line  of  ser- 
vice, &c.,  such  shall  have  their  defects  kindly 
and  faithfully  brought  to  their  notice,  with 
desires  for  their  improvement  and  encourage- 
ment, and  that  they  may  studj^  to  show  them- 
selves approved  unto  God,  workmen  that 
need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth. 

"  6.  When  they  believe  the  services  of  any 
having  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  recorded  or 
otherwise,  have  ceased  to  be  edifying  or  use- 
ful to  the  Church  from  any  cause,  that  they 
report  the  same  to  their  Monthly  Meetings. 
Ministers  so  reported  lose  their  privileges  as 
members  of  the  Meetings  for  Ministry  and 
Oversight,  nor  can  they  be  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  gospel  service  as  ministers  by  their 
Monthly  Meetings  until  they  are  again  offi- 
cially approved  as  at  first. 

"7.  That  when  any  appearing  as  ministers 
give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  a 
gift  from  the  Lord  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church,  the  Preparative  Meetings  may  submit 
their  names  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
Ministry  and  Oversight  as  suitable  persons  to 
have  a  seat  in  and  be  a  part  of  those  meetings. 
When  such  may  have  a  concern  to  visit  any 
of  the  meetings,  families  of  Friends,  or  indi- 
vidual members,  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
Quarterly  Meetings,  such  are  recommended  to 
submit  their  concern  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Preparative  Meeting  for  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight, held  at  the  regular  time  or  on  call,  to 
which  they  belong,  and  if  the  same  be  ap- 
proved by  that  meeting,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  lay  the  same  before  their  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  should  it  concur  therein,  furnish  them 
with  suitable  credentials  for  that  object. 

"8.  It  is  directed  also,  that  all  standing  as 
recorded  ministers  lay  their  concern  to  en- 
gage in  religious  service  away  from  home  be- 
fore their  Preparative  Meeting  for  Ministry 
and  Oversight,  at  either  their  regular  meeting 
or  on  call,  and  obtain  the  approval  thereof 
preparatory  to  its  being  considered  by  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  unless  there  be  some  emer- 
gency which  will  not  enable  them  to  hold 
such  consultation. 

'•  9.  We  also  recommend  that  care  be  taken 
not  to  move  prematurely  toward  a  full  recog- 
nition of  ministerial  gifts.  Christ  commis- 
sioned his  disciples  for  home  work  before  they 
were  prepared  for  an  apostolic  commission  to 
go  into  all  the  world.  Such  a  mi.-sion  required 
a  fuller  and  more  mature  preparation,  and 
also  a  special  baptismal  experience  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,  doing  the  work 
of  an  evangelist  in  word  and  doctrine. 

"  10.  That  when  the  fitness  of  persons  for 
usefulness  as  ministers,  elders,  or  overseers, 
is  under  consideration,  such  should  give  satis- 
factory evidence  that  they  are  true  exponents 
of  our  doctrines,  as  set  forth  in  our  Confession 
of  Faith  in  said  Di.sciplino." 
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The  "  Book  and  Tract  Committee"  report  a 
large  distribution  of  Tracts,  but  their  dona- 
tions of  Friends'  writings  appear  to  be  con- 
fined to  four  volumes,  and  to  sales  of  books 
(chai'aeter  not  given)  amounting  to  $162.77. 

The  "Home  Missionary  Board"  made  a  re- 
port of  their  labors,  Avhich  consist  of  temper- 
ance meetings,  tract  distribution,  holding  re- 
ligious meetings  in  series  in  the  outskirts  of 
cities,  in  jails,  almshouses,  and  other  places; 
"  mothers'  meetings"  for  poor  women,  who 
are  taught  sewing,  and  to  whom  religious 
reading  is  meantime  carried  on,  aiding  the 
needy  and  distressed,  &e. 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  reports  read 
from  the  following  standing  committees,  viz., 
on  " Peace,"  on  "Foreign Missions,"  on  " First- 
day  Schools,"  "  Indian  Affiiirs,"  "  Education," 
and  "  General  Meetings." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Serious  disturbances  have  again  broken 
out  in  Mexico,  caused  by  the  intolerance  of  the  church 
party,  who  complain  of  the  religious  toleration  granted 
by  the  government  of  President  Lerdo  de  Tejado.  The 
church  party  alleges  that  Protestant  missions  have  been 
protected  by  the  government,  and  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful, so  that  in  many  Mexican  cities  and  towns  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  church  has  been  destroyed,  and 
in  some  of  them  convents  and  monasteries  have  been 
abandoned  for  want  of  means  to  maintain  the  inmates. 
The  leading  mischief-maker  is  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico.  In  several  of  the  States  there  are  insurrec- 
tions and  attempts  to  effect  a  revolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  siiipment  of  soldiers 
from  Spain  to  Cuba,  the  insurgents  in  that  island  pro- 
long the  contest  with  great  obstinacy.  On  the  18th  ult. 
a  severe  conflict  took  place  on  the  plains  of  Manacas, 
between  a  Spanish  force  and  about  seven  hundred  in- 
anrgents.  The  Spaniards  lost  33  men  killed  and  59 
wounded.  The  insurgents  left  24  dead  on  the  field,  and 
carried  off  their  wounded.  The  recent  shipments  of 
Spanish  troops  to  Cuba  have  amounted  to  25,000  men. 

The  beet-root  crop  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  France, 
is  said  to  be  a  complete  failure  this  year. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  263 
to  239,  has  rejected  a  bill  which  was  supported  by 
Dufaure,  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice and  Worship,  for  an  increase  in  the  priesth'  salaries. 
It  is  also  expected  that  the  Chamber  will  reject  the 
grant  which  Dtifaure  urgently  demands  for  clerical 
scholarships. 

The  last  number  of  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  gives  the 
total  population  of  European  Russia,  including  Poland, 
at  71,731,000;  Finland  1,857,000,  the  Caucasus,  Siberia 
and  Central  Asia  20,700,000,  making  a  total  of  about 
94,000,000. 

There  has  been  a  great  fire  in  the  city  of  Yeddo, 
Japan  ;  one  of  the  most  destructive  which  has  occurred 
in  many  years. 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  large  shipments  of  gold 
have  been  made  from  London  to  New  York.  The 
Blink  of  England  has  made  a  small  advance  in  the  sell- 
ing price  of  .American  eagles. 

On  the  first  inst.  there  was  a  debate  in  the  French 
Senate  on  the  bill  for  the  cessation  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings against  participators  iti  the  Commune.  Minister 
Diifaure  advocated  its  passage,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  156  to  136. 

The  total  number  of  cinchona  trees  now  planted  in 
India  is  2,765,000,  chit-fly  of  the  red  bark  variety,  which, 
though  it  does  not  yield  so  much  (piinine  as  the  yellow, 
yet  is  said  to  give  more  alkaloid,  which  as  a  febrifuge 
is  equally  effective,  and  is  easily  extracted.  These 
trees  occupy  about  3000  acres  of  ground  on  the  Nilgher- 
ries,  and  the  bark  is  now  sent  to  London  for  sale,  at$l 
a  pound. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  4th  says:  A  terrific  gale 
lias  prevaiic-d  througliout  the  British  isles  since  Satur- 
day. Floods  are  reported  in  many  places,  and  have 
caused  much  damage.  There  have  been  numerous  dis- 
asters to  shipping  on  flic  coast,  with  considerable  loss 
of  life.  The  waters  of  the  Thatnes  are  very  high,  and 
a  (lisa-<trou-<  overflow  is  feared. 

A  Calcutta  dispatch  says  the  eastern  districts  of  Bom- 
bay are  reported  to  be  nipidly  recovering  from  the 
eflTe  -ts  of  the  cyclone.  The  damage  to  crops  is  less  than 
was  expected,  hut  the  loss  of  life  has  probably  been 
understated.    Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  plow  cattle  have 


been  lost.    Sickness  prevails,  but  the  fears  of  destitution 
are  removed. 

A  revolution  headed  by  Col.  Alsina,  Minister  of  War, 
has  broken  out  simultaneously  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

The  Paris  Official  Journal  of  the  4th  announces  that 
the  French  Ministers  have  tendered  their  resignations, 
and  that  President  MacMahon  has  requested  them  to 
remain  until  he  has  arrived  at  a  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

United  States. — The  number  of  interments  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  week  ending  11th  mo.  25th,  was 
286,  and  in  that  ending  12th  mo.  2d,  317,  including  28 
of  typhoid  fever. 

The  emigration  to  Texas  from  the  Northern  States, 
especially  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  continues  quite 
large.  In  eight  months  of  this  year  the  emigration  to 
Texas  via  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway, 
numbered  16,185  wagons  and  97,110  persons. 

On  the  25tli  ult.  a  cavalry  force  of  1000  men,  under 
Col.  Mackenzie,  attacked  a  Cheyenne  camp  of  about 
100  lodges  and  500  men,  beside  women  and  children, 
on  the  West  Fork  of  Powder  river,  capturing  the  village 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians'  horses.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Indians  were  killed.  The  U. 
States  troops  had  thirty-one  men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shows  that  the  revenue  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  6th  mo.  30th  last,  were  $117,236,625,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  $6,691,476. 
Spirits,  tobacco  and  fermented  liquors  furnish  $105,- 
792,826  of  the  total  revenue  receipts. 

The  U.  S.  Signal  Office  at  Philadelphia  gives  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  Eleventh  month  as  45  deg., 
the  highest  on  the  2d  ult.,  77  deg.,  the  lowest  on  the 
30th,  23  deg.  Amount  of  rain  for  the  month  7.21 
inches,  of  which  4.72  inches  fell  on  the  19lh  and  20th 
ult. 

The  statement  of  the  public  debt  for  the  Eleventh 
month  shows  that  in  that  period  the  debt  was  increased 
$457,662. 

The  following  was  the  vote  in  some  of  the  States  at 
the  recent  Presidential  election.  Illinois. — Hayes,  278,- 
232 ;  Tilden,  258,807  ;  Cooper,  17,109— total  555,148. 
New  Jereey.— Tilden.  115,956  ;  Hayes,  103,511 ;  scatter- 
ing, 753-total  220,220.  Indiana— Tilden,  213,526; 
Hayes,  207,971 ;  Cooper,  9,533— total  431,030.  Minne- 
sota—Kay  esf,  72,962;  Tilden,  48,799— total  121,761. 
Tennessee.— Tilden,  133,166;  Hayes,  89,566— total  222,- 
732. 

An  incendiary  fire  in  New  Orleans  the  first  inst.,  de- 
stroyed 112  buildings,  and  rendered  many  poor  people 
homeless.    Loss  about  $350,000. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Philadelphia  for 
continuing  an  exhibition  and  bazaar  on  the  site  of  the 
International  Exhibition  which  has  just  been  closed. 
The  Park  Commission  have  consented  to  the  main  ex- 
hibition building  remaining  on  the  ground  Ibr  the  pur- 
pose mentioned,  and  when  the  buildings  were  sold  at 
auction  on  the  first  inst.,  the  main  building  was  pur- 
chased by  the  company  for  $250,000.  This  huge  struc- 
ture, which  was  not  built  with  a  view  to  great  perma- 
nency, cost  $1,600,000.  The  other  buildings  brought 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  original  cost. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  week  the  Presi- 
dential election  was  still  undecided,  the  returning  boards 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana  not  having  announced  the  re- 
sult in  those  States.  It  appeirs  that  in  Florida  the 
vote  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  pirties, 
the  Hayes  electors  having  24,328,  and  the  Tilden  24,284, 
a  Republican  majority  of  44.  The  Democrats  hovvever 
object  that  if  a  defective  return  from  one  of  the  coun- 
ties is  corrected,  it  will  show  a  small  majority  for  their 
candidates.  In  Louisiana  there  is  a  TiKlen  majority  of 
several  thousands,  but  it  is  contended  that  this  was  ob- 
tained by  intimidation  of  colored  voters  in  some  dis- 
tricts, atid  that  in  all  such  cases  the  returns  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

The  second  session  of  the  44th  Congress  assembled  in 
Wasiiington  on  the  4th  inst.  Quorums  were  present  in 
both  branches.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  249 
members  answered  at  roll  call.  Samuel  .1.  Rmdall,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  elected  Speaker  by  a  vote  of  161  to 
82  for  James  A.  (iarfield,  of  Ohio,  the  Republican  can- 
didate. The  House  appointeil  a  special  committee  to 
proceed  immediately  to  South  Carolina  and  investigate 
the  election  in  that  State. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  record  differs  in  some 
points  from  that  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Office  in  tiiis  city. 
The  Hospital  record  gives  9.02  inches  of  rain  for  the 
month,  the  highest  temperature  during  the  month  77 
deg.,  and  the  lowest  30  deg. 

I%e  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 


on  the  4th  inst.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  1( 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  registered,  113;  coupons,  116 J; 
1867,  registered,  112J;  coupons,  1155  ;  do.  5  per  ce 
UIJ  ;  do.  4}  per  cents,  109^t.  Cotton,  12\  a.  12| 
for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Flour,  5^4  to  .#9 
according  to  quality.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1 
a  $1.43;  Ohio  do.,  $1.33  a  %1.37  ;  amber,  $1.45  a  $1. 
Penna.  rye,  78  a  80  cts.  Mixed  and  yellow  corn,  5 
59  cts.  Old  white  oats,  48  a  49  cts. ;  lower  grades, 
a  41  cts.  Sales  of  4400  beef  cattle  at  5|  a  6J  cts. 
lb.  gross  for  extra;  4|  a  5^  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  an 
a  4^-  cts.  for  common.  Sheep,  3  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gr 
Receipts  10,000  head.  Hogs,  $7.75  a  $8.00  per  100 
net.  Receipts  5,000  head.  Baltimore. — No.  2  west 
red  wheat,  $1.36  ;  No.  3  do.  $1.28;  Penna.  red,  $1.3 
$  1.40  ;  Maryland  amber,  $1.45  a  $1.51.  Yellow  cc 
52  a  57  cts.  Lard,  11  a  Hi  cts.  Chicago.— 'Nc 
spring  wheat,  $1.19  a  $1.20;  No.  2  do.,  $1.17 J;  N( 
do.,  $1.08.  Corn,  45  cts.  Oats,  33 J  cts.  Rye,  72 J 
Barley,  67  J  cts.    Lard,  $9.95  per  100  lbs. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Joseph  Armfield,  Agent,  England, 
vol.  50,  4  copies,  and  for  Samuel  Alexander,  Josl 
Ashby,  John  E.  Baker,  William  L.  Bellows,  .Jai 
Boorne,  John  Bottomley,  Samuel  Bradburn,  Hani 
Buckley,  John  Cheal,  Robert  Clark,  Thomas  Gilb 
William  Graham,  Abraham  Green,  Forster  Gre 
Susanna  Grubb,  Mary  Halden,  James  Hobson,  Sara 
Hope,  John  Horniman,  Henry  Horsnaill,  Willi 
Irwin,  James  Kenway,  Susanna  Kirkham,  Williaii 
LeTall,  Isaac  Lloyd,  Manchester  Friends'  Instit 
Thomas  Marsden,  Hannah  Marsh,  Samuel  Moorho' 
William  R.  Nash,  Daniel  Pickard,  Samuel  Pick; 
Sarah  Pearson,  Rachel  Rickmiyi,  Thomson  Sharp,  J 
Swithenbank,  John  Sykes,  Elizabeth  Thwaite,  Lacy 
Walker,  Edward  Watkins,  William  Wilson,  and  V 
liam  Wright,  10  shillings  each,  vol.  50  ;  and  for  He 
Bell,  £1,  vols.  49  and  50;  William  Bingham,  £1, 
50,  2  copies  ;  Samuel  Bottomley,  £1,  vols.  49  and 
Joshua  Jacob,  15  shillings,  to  No.  52,  vol.  50; 
Major  Stout,  12s.  6d.,  to  No.  52,  vol.  50. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wob 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma; 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar 
Managers. 


Died,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the  5th  of  Tenth  11 
last,  Susan  T.,  wife  of  Richard  F.  Mott,  and  daug'II 
of  Robert  Thomas,  in  the  46th  year  of  her  age,  a  mH 
her  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting.  It  may  he  U] 
of  her,  although  called  suddenly  away  from  active  H' 
ticipation  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,Bi 
was  not  unprepared  for  the  final  summons  ;  but  throHf 
an  abiding  trust  in  the  merits  and  mercies  of  her  iH 
Redeemer,  whom  she  endeavored  to  serve,  her  fatH 
and  a  large  circle  of  friends  have  the  consoling  bS 
that  an  abundant  entrance  has  been  granted  her  H 
the  kingdom  of  eternal  rest  and  peace.  w9 

 ,  at  his  residence,  Marlton,  New  Jersey,  on  FiM 

day,  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month,  1876,  Uriah  Evml 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  ag   a  member  and  elder  of  OiH 
well  Particular  and  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  MeetH 
He  bore  a  sufl^ering  illness  of  many  months  with  noB 
Christian  fortitude,  often  expressing  an  ardent  d«t 
to  be  released,  but  (piiclcly  adding,  the  Lord's  tiiip' 
the  right  time,  frequently  su)>plicating  that  his  patiae 
might  hold  out  to  the  end.  He  was  a  man  of  few  wcp,  \ 
yet  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  duty  and  in  the  snp'ri  j 
of  the  discipline.    In  the  summer  of  1874  he  was  |(i- 1 
denly  deprived  of  his  beloved  wife  by  death,  from  w  ;li 
time  his  health  gradually  declined.    He  was  we;¥ii 
from  earth  and  the  fleeting  things  thereof,  givinjin 
eviiience  to  those  around  him  in  whom  he  was  trnsijig, 
even  Christ. 

 ,  at  Ills  homp,  in  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.,  onihe 

]5ih  of  11th  mo..  1876,  after  an  illness  of  about  ten  cfs. 
KoDKKT  W.  Wright,  aged  84,  for  many  ycaran 
elder  of  Hector  Monthly  Meeting.    When  yonnhi' 
belonged  to  a  meeting  at  Stoney  Brook  in  New  Jc);;y. . 
and  removed  to  New  York  about  the  year  1822.  ii- 
form  uprightness  of  conduct,  an  1  a  desire  to  dis  ■hdt'l 
his  religious  dutie-,  marked  his  walk  through  life, 
he  had  no  unity  with  the  modern  innovations  u]:  i  I" 
ancient  principles  and  practices  of  Friends.     Ih  i 
for  some  time  believed  that  his  earthly  course  i- 
nearly  finished,  and  appeared  to  anticipate  the  clu 
life  with  much  serenity  of  mind. 
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II  le  Yisit  of  William  H.  Snviird  to  the  Mikado  of  Japan, 
in  1S70.  Extracted  from  Ms  "  Travels  Around  the 
World." 

(Concluded  from  page  131.) 

■"When  half  an  hour  had  passed,  a  chara- 
irlain  announced  his  majesty's  arrival  at  the 

1  imm''r-hoLi8e.  Sawaand  Ishtabashi  remained 
ith  Mr.  Sevvard  ;  all  the  other  ministers  took 
jave  to  join  the  Mik^tdo.    A  final  summons 

I,  ^me  to  Sawa;  he  rose  and  conducted  the 
jirty  some  distance  along  a  smooth,  narrow 
!alk,  till  they  came  to  a  high,  shaded  knoll, 
!>nversing  by  the  way.  The  minister  and 
ihtabashi  now  stopped,  and  making  low 
jnuflections,  announced,  in  subdued  and  al- 
ost  whispering  tones,  that  his  majesty  was 
f'  I  be  in  a  summer-house  directly  behind  this 
Till.  After  this,  there  was  no  word  spoken, 
'^hen  they  had  gone  round  the  knoll,  the 

2  dge  which  now  contained  the  heaven-derived 
ajesty  of  Japan  came  to  view.    It  stands 

r!ve  feet  above  the  ground,  is  one  story  high, 
!  'id  consists  of  four  square  rooms  of  equal  size, 
ith  sliding  partitions,  the  ceilings  six  feet 
irh,  and  the  whole  building  surrounded  by 
veranda.    All  the  rooms  were  thrown  open, 
.  id  were  without  furniture.    The  visitors  en- 
:  i-red  the  apartment,  which  was  at  their  left, 
I'l.  looking  directly  forward,  saw  only  Ishta- 
i-hi  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  official  persons, 
.  i  crouched  on  the  floor.    Having  reached 
le  exact  centre  of  the  room,  Mr.  Seward  was 
Ffcquested  to  turn  to  the  right.    He  did  this 
-'nihout  changing  his  place.     The  United 
;  'tates  minister  and  the  consul  stood  at  his 
''^[ght  hand.    In  this  position  he  directly  con 
j-t'Onted  the  Mikado,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
li'.nrone  raised  on  a  dais  two  feet  above  the 
I'lttor,    The  throne  is  a  large  arm-chair,  ap- 
'  farently  of  burnished  gold,  not  different  in 
*j^rm  or  ornament  from  the  thrones  which  are 
(Jied  on  ceremonial  occasions  in  European 
isDurts.    All  the  cabinet  ministers  and  many 
•ii^ther  officials  had  arrang-ed  themselves  below 
•■'je  dais,  and  behind  and  around  the  throne, 
.jjhe  Mikado  was  dressed  in  a  voluminous  robe 
j.jr  reddish-brown  brocade,  which  covered  his 
-ifihole  person.  His  head-dress  differed  in  fash- 
t'lm  from  that  which  was  worn  by  Sawa  in 

iir  audience  with  him,  only  in  this,  that  a 
nd  of  curved  projecting  prong  was  attached 
the  boat-shaped  cap,  and  bent  upward,  the 
irresponding  appurtenance  of  the  minister's 
being  shorter,  and  bent  downward.  What 
ith  the  elevation  of  the  dais,  and  the  height 


of  his  elongated  cap,  the  emperor's  person, 
though  in  a  sitting  posture,  seemed  to  stretch 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  His  appearance 
in  that  flowing  costume,  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  ministers  and  courtiers,  enveloped  in 
variegated  and  equally  redundant  silken  folds, 
resting  on  the  floor,  reminded  Mr.  Seward  of 
some  of  the  efforts  in  mythology  to  represent 
a  deity  sitting  in  the  clouds.  His  dark  coun- 
tenance is  neither  unintelligent  nor  particu- 
larly expressive.  He  was  motionless  as  a 
statue.  He  held  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
and  at  his  left  side  wore  one  richly-ornament- 
ed, straight  sword.  What  the  Mikado  and  his 
court  thought  of  the  costumes  of  his  visitors, 
with  their  uncovered  heads,  square,  swallow- 
tailed  dress-co  its,  tight  white  cravats,  tighter 
pantaloons,  and  stiff,  black  boots,  we  shall 
never  know.  W^ho  shall  pronounce  between 
nations  in  matters  of  costume?  The  Mikado 
raised  his  sceptre,  and  the  prime-minister, 
kneeling,  then  announced  to  the  United  States 
ministei',  by  the  aid  of  Ishtabashi,  also  kneel- 
ing, that  he  might  speak.  Mi'.  De  Long 
advanced  a  step  or  two,  and,  bowing  three 
several  times,  said  :  '  I  hope  I  find  your  maj- 
esty in  good  health.' 

The  prime-minister,  kneeling  again,  pre 
sented  to  the  Mikado  a  written  paper,  op  jn, 
and  as  large  as  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  The  Em- 
peror, after  looking  at  its  contents,  touched 
it  with  his  sceptre.  The  prime-minister  read 
it  aloud  in  Japanese.  Ishtabashi,  again  kneel- 
ing, brought  his  head  to  the  floor,  and,  then 
raising  it,  read,  from  a  translation  which  lay 
before  him  on  the  floor,  his  majesty's  graciou-i 
answer :  '  I  am  very  well ;  I  am  glad  to  see 
3'ou  here." 

Thereupon  Mr.  De  Long,  thus  reassured, 
said  in  a  distinct  voice,  worthy  of  a  Western 
orator  as  he  is  : 

'  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  your  maj- 
esty, William  H.  Sevvard,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Your  majesty  having  been 
pleased  to  invite  him  to  this  audience,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  achieve- 
ments or  of  the  character  of  this  eminent 
American  statesman.' 

The  interpreter,  having  rendered  this  speech 
into  Japanese,  Mr.  De  L  mg  resumed  his  place. 
In  accordance  with  an  intimation  from  the 
prime-minister,  Mr.  Seward  now  advanced, 
and  said  :  '  I  am  deeply  impressed  by  this 
gracious  reception  by  the  sovereign,  at  the 
capital  Qf  this  great,  populous,  and  emulous 
empire.  I  desire  to  express  earnest  wishes 
for  your  majesty's  personal  health  and  hap- 
piness, and  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  pros- 
perity of  Japan.' 

The  prime-minister  held  before  his  majesty 
another  paper,  which,  being  read  by  him,  was 
then  rendered  by  the  interpreter  as  follows  : 
'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  now  for  the  first  time. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  safe  arrival  here, 
after  the  very  long  journej'^  you  have  made. 
The  great  experience  which  you  have  had 
must  enable  you  to  give  me  important  infoi'- 


mation  and  advice  how  to  promote  the  friend- 
ship thut  happily  exists  bjtween  your  country 
and  my  own.  If  you  would  please  to  com- 
municate any  thing  in  that  way,  you.  are  ris- 
quested  to  make  it  known  to  my  prime-min- 
ister, and  I,  invite  you  to  express  yourself 
frankly  and  without  reserve.' 

Mr.  Seward  replied  :  '  I  thank  your  majesty 
for  this  gracious  permission  to  confer  with 
the  prim.^-minister  on  international  affairs. 
A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  am  visiting 
Japan  and  the  adjacent  countries  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  as  a  traveller  and  observer.  I 
wear  no  official  character,  and  I  bring  no 
m"ssago.  The  President,  however,  and  all 
my  countrymen,  will  expect  me  not  to  leave 
anything  undone  which  I  can  do,  to  promote 
a  happy  understanding  between  those  coun- 
tries and  the  United  State-t,  as  well  as  also 
the  advancement  of  civilization  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. With  this  view,  I  shall,  with  great 
pleasure,  avail  myself  of  the  privileges  which 
your  majesty  has  granted  me.' 

The  emperor,  with  his  entire  court,  re- 
mained in  place  until  the  visitors  had  retired, 
after  an  exchange  of  salutations.  They  were 
conducted  back  to  the  summer-house.  All 
the  Japanese  ministers  soon  entered  and  re- 
sumed their  places  around  the  table.  Eefresh- 
ments  were  served,  and  Mr.  Seward  was  in- 
formed that  his  audience  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  Mikado  has  completely  unveiled 
himself  to  a  visitor.  Not  only  the  prime- 
minister,  but  all  his  associates,  discussed  with 
Mr.  Seward  at  much  length  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Japan  with  foreign  powers  The 
minister  desired  him  to  take  notice  that  the 
government,  in  dealing  with  the  vanquished 
'Tycoon's  party  in  Japan,  at  the  close  of  the 
late  revolution,  had  copied  the  example  of 
toleration  given  them  by  the  United  States. 
They  carefully  inquired  concerning  the  ma- 
chinery employed  in  the  United  States  in 
taking  the  decennial  census,  and  also  that  de- 
tails of  the  system  of  collecting  and  disbursing 
public  revenues. 

The}'-  wrote  a  letter  on  the  spot,  addressed 
to  their  ambassador  at  Peking,  and,  deliver- 
ing it  to  Mr.  Seward,  solicited  his  aid  of  their 
interest  at  that  court.  Mr.  Seward  was  deeply 
impressed  on  two  points  :  First,  that  although 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Japan  is  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  widely  different  from  that 
of  the  Western  nations,  yet  that  the  public 
mind  entertains  not  the  least  distrust  of  its 
impartiality.  Second,  that  the  administration 
of  the  Mikado  is  sincerely  emulous  and  pro- 
gressive. Again,  if  there  is  any  danger  in  the 
near  future,  it  will  arise,  not  from  a  retarding, 
but  from  a  more  rapid  acceptance  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Western  ideas  and  sentiments, 
than  a  people  so  rude  can  at  once  understand. 

The  ministers  had  assigned  the  whole  day 
for  the  high  consultation.  They  expressed 
much  regret  when  Mr.  Seward  announced 
that  he  was  obliged  to  depart  at  the  earliest 
moment  for  Yokohama,  w  here  the  steamer  was 
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waiting.  Waiving  invitations  to  examine  the 
(Mtadel  and  the  imuei-ial  psilace  and  grounds, 
Ml'.  Seward  returned  to  tlie  Consulate,  and 
thence  proceeded  down  the  bay,  directly  to 
this  steamer,  bound  for  Hiogo. 

A  box  followed  him  which  contained  all 
the  cake,  fruit,  and  confectionery,  which  re- 
mained from  th(i  entertainment  at  the  Castle. 
The  ladies  noticed  that  the  varieties  of  cakes 
Avere  not  merely  colored  externally,  but 
through  and  through — crimson,  yellow,  pur- 
ple', and  indigo.  The  supply  sufficient  for  the 
voyage  to  Shanghai. 

It  ought  not  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  Mika- 
do's courtesy,  if  we  state  that  the  audience, 
in  its  minutest  details,  was  projected  and  per- 
fected in  the  Japanese  cabinet,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Mr.  De  Long.  All  European 
governments,  and  even  that  of  the  United 
States,  adopt  a  similar  pi-ecaution  iu  regard 
to  official  executive  audiences. 

Japan  has  especial  reasons  for  prudence. 
The  empire  is  a  solitary  planet,  that  has  re- 
mained stationary  for  centuries,  until  now  it 
is  suddenly  brought  into  contact  with  con- 
stellations which,  while  they  shed  a  dazzling 
light,  continually  threaten  destructive  colli- 
sions." 


Gospel  Power. 


For  "Tlie  Friend.' 


Paul  tells  us  that  the  gospel  "  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  be- 
lie veth."  And  George  Fox  says,  that  "  none 
are  true  believers  but  such  as  are  born  of  God." 
If  we  admit  this,  we  see  that  the  gospel  of 
Christ  will  bring  salvation  only  to  such  as 
thus  believe.  Paul  says  he  "  was  made  a  min- 
ister according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God 
given  unto  me  by  the  effectual  working  of  his 
power;  that  I  should  preach  among  the  OJen- 
tiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;"  "not 
of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit;  for  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  "For  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word  but  in  power." 
And  further,  the  gospel  which  he  preached, 
he  says,  "  was  not  after  man  ;  for  I  received 
it  not  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it  but  by 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

But  it  took  a  miraculous  manifestation  of 
divine  power  to  convince  Paul  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ;  and  to  make  him  a  minister  and 
ft  witness  for  him.  He  saw,  at  mid  day,  a 
light  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and 
heard  a  voice  from  one  whom  he  then  knew 
not,  that  said,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  perse- 
ciitcst;  but  rise  and  stand  upon  thy  feet:  for 
J  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose, 
to  make  thoe  a  minister  and  a  witness  both 
of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of 
those  things  in  the  which  1  will  appear  unto 
thee."  As  he  "was  not  disobedient  to  the 
Jieavcnly  vision,"  ho  became  "  the  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  ministering  the 
gospel  of  God,"  "to  open  their  eyes,  and  to 
turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  ;  that  they  might 
receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  an  inheritance 
among  them  that  are  sanctified  by  faith  in" 
him  "  who  had  called  him  out  of  darkness  into 
his  marvellous  light." 

Now  we,  like  Paul,  by  receiving  the  gospel 
power  and  command  from  Christ  our  Lord, 
and  being  obedient  to  the  heavenly  gift,  may 
1)0  made  ministers  of  the  same  gospel,  and  be 
qualified  by  h\m  to  minister  it  at  his  com- 
mand, in  the  j)owor  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the 
coi^solatiou  and  elevation  of  fallen  men  who 


embrace  it.  But  the  receiving  must  alwaj-s 
precede  the  giving;  "  that  the  excellency  of 
the  power  may  be  of  God  and  not  of  u-j."  Re- 
membering the  saying  of  Christ,  "  Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing."  We  find  that  the 
natural  unrenewed  man,  by  a  cultivated  intel- 
lect, may  become  largely  qualified  in  natural 
things,  and  also  in  language;  so  as  to  be  able 
to  use  the  "  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdonr" 
with  ease  and  fluency,  but  it  amounts  to 
nothing  in  relation  to  the  things  of  God  ;  for 
"the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God."  And  "as  many  as  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God." 
But  we  see  a  great  reluctance  in  the  strong 
will  of  man,  to  being  thus  led.  As  he  finds  him- 
self so  capable  in  relation  to  natural  things, 
he  cannot  see,  until  his  eyes  are  opened  by 
the  divine  light,  but  that  he  is  equally  capable 
in  relation  to  the  deep  things  of  God.  Thus 
in  the  blindness  of  his  heart,  a  false  activity 
predominates,  which  stands  more  in  the  wis- 
dom of  men  than  in  the  power  of  the  everlast- 
ing gospel.  Although  Paul  was  a  man  of 
learning,  yet  he  seemed  to  have  a  care  that 
his  speech  and  his  preaching  should  not  bo 
"  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power:"  that 
the  faith  of  his  converts  "should  not  stand  in 
the  wisdom  of  men  but  in  the  power  of  God." 
We  may  feel  this  gospel  power  silentlj^n  our 
hearts,  saying  to  the  mental  ear,  as  with  a 
loud  voice,  "fear  God  and  give  glory  to  him  ; 
for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come;  and 
worship  Him  that  made  heaven  and  earth 
and  the  sea  and  the  fountains  of  waters."  We 
may,  I  say,  feel  this  gospel  power  without 
words,  and  feel  that  it  is  unto  the  salvation  of 
them  th-at  believe  and  obey  it;  and  we  may 
have  this  gospel  power  reciprocally  with 
words,  ministered  to  us  by  instruments  chosen 
and  qualified  of  God.  Thus  the  church  is 
edified,  and  her  stakes  strengthened,  and  her 
cords  lengthened,  and  each  member  encour- 
aged to  hold  on  in  the  heavenly  race,  and 
finish  his  course  with  joy.  On  the  contrary, 
we  often  see  that  we  may  have  many  words 
without  the  gospel  power;  and  even  though 
they  should  be  ever  so  eloquent  and  pleasing 
to  the  outward  ear,  what  do  they  profit? 
They  may  without  great  care,  allure  those 
who  are  unstable  and  unlearned  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  far  away  from  the  heavenlj^  fold. 
Thus  all  that  we  receive  from  no  higher 
than  an  earthly  fountain,  is  worse  than 
nothing  to  the  Christian  traveller,  as  it  leads 
to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind.  So  we  see 
that  we  may  have  the  gospel  power  without 
words,  and  we  may  have  it  with  words,  and 
we  may  have  words  without  the  power; 
which  instead  of  producing  life  and  light, 
bring  death  and  darkness  over  a  meeting. 
Por  like  begets  its  like.  A  stream  cannot  rise 
higher  than  its  fountain.  And  if  that  which 
we  hand  out  to  an  audience  is  received  from 
an  earthly  fountain,  it  cannot  raise  tlie  hear- 
ers higher  than  earth,  or  earthly  things.  But 
if  what  we  receive  and  hand  forth,  or  minister 
to  others,  is  from  a  heavenly  fountain,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  raise  the  hearers  above  this  tran- 
sitory world,  to  seek  "an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away." 

R.  Barclay  in  his  Apology,  page  163,  says  : 
"This  saving  spiritual  light  is  the  gospel 
which  the  apostle  saith  exiiivssly  '  is  preached 
in  every  creature  under  heaven  ;'  even  that 
very  'gospel  whereof  Paul  was  made  a  min-' 


ister.'    For  the  gospel  is  not  a  mere  declara 
tion  of  good  things,  being  the  power  of  Go( 
unto   salvation  to  all   those   that  believe 
Though  the  outward  declaration  of  the  gos 
pel  be  taken  sometimes  for  the  gospel;  yet  i 
is  but  figuratively."    And  Geo.  Fox,  in  hi 
journal,  page  61,  says :  "  For  though  1  reai 
the  scriptures  that  spake  of  Christ  and  of  God 
yet  I  knew  him  not  l)ut  by  revelation,  as  H 
who  hath  the  key  did  open,  and  as  the  Fathe 
of  life  drew  me  to  his  Son  by  the  Spirit 
Then  the  Lord  gently  led  me  along,  and  le 
me  see  his  love,  which  was  endless  and  etei 
nal,  surpassing  all  the  knowledge  that  mei 
have  in  the  natural  state,  or  can  get  by  his 
tory  or  books."    And  on  page  63,  "  1  sav 
many  talked  of  the  law  who  had  never  know 
the  law  to  be  their  schoolmaster;  and  man 
talked  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  who  had  neve: 
known  life  and  immortality  brought  to  ligh 
in  them  by  it."    Again,  on  page  365,  whil 
reasoning  with  some  that  said,  "  the  gospti 
was  the  four  books  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luk 
and  John  ;  I  told  them,  that  the  gospel  wa 
the  power  of  God,  which  wiis  preached  beforj 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  or  John  were  written; 
and  it  was  preached  to  every  creature,  cj 
which  a  great  part  might  never  see  nor  hea 
of  those  four  books,  so  that  every  creatur 
was  to  obey  the  power  of  God  ;  for  Christ,  thj 
spiritual  man,  would  j'jdge  the  world  accon: 
ing  to  the  gospel,  that  is,  according  to  his  ii| 
visible  power.     When  they  heard  this,  the 
could  not  gainsay;  for  the  truth  came  ovtj 
them.    I  directed  them  to  their  teacher,  tb\ 
grace  of  God,  and  showed  them  the  sufficienc 
of  it,  which  would  teach  them  how  to  liv 
and  what  to  deny,  and  being  obeyed  woul 
bring  them  salvation 
commended  them  and  left  them 

It  is  only  as  we  have  an  ear  to  hear  whil 
the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches,  that  v 
are  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  lett 
and  the  spirit — between  the  living  ministil 
and  the  dead.  And  it  will  be  with  us  accor 
ing  to  our  faith.  If  we  turn  away  from  ill 
Spirit,  and  prefer  the  letter,  the  Spirit  w 
turn  away  from  us.  We  shall  be  left  to  o 
choice.  "He  gave  them  their  request;  bi 
sent  leanness  into  their  soul."  And  I  belie 
leanness  will  be  our  portion,  if  we  choose  f 
salvation  any  thing  short  of  the  eternal  gr 
pel  power  of  God.  But  if  we  have  a  livii' 
faith  in  it,  and  walk  in  the  light,  as  God  is  | 
the  light,  we  shall  then  have  fellowship  0| 
with  another;  and  it  is  then,  and  only  thoi; 
believe,  that  we  shall  witness  the  blood  t 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  to  cleanse  us  from  ;, 
sin,  and  save  us  with  an  everlasting  salv 
tion.  D.  H.I 


So  to  that  grace  1  r| 


Dublin,  Iiid.,  12th  mo.  2d,  1876. 


How  a  Piiir  of  Birds  Escaped  Being  Burr^-f 
Up. — The  day  that  Ingleside,  a  popular  M 
sachusetts  resort,  w;is  burned,  a  nest  with  t 
young  birds  was  found  in  the  top  of  a  sin  ^ 
spruce  tree  that  stood  near  the  awning  at  t 
top  of  the  steps  in  front  of  the  house.  'J 
morning  after  the  fire,  Corey,  who  had  hi 
the  care  of  the  grounds,  went  to  look  after  lie 
birds  and  found  them  uninjured.    A  charil 
piece  of  shingle  had  fallen  from  the  blazi- 
roof  and  rested  on  some  twig  above  the  nc , 
and  this  helped  to  shelter  the  little  ones  fr>i^ 
the  heat  which  was  sufficiently  intense  to  t 
fire  to  the  row  of  posts  beside  the  trc*. 
While  Corey  was  examining  the  birds,  tli 
mother  came  and  lured  them  down  into  il, 
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ields  below.  "  Are  not  two  sparrows"  sold  for 
I  farthing?" — Late  Paper. 

From  the  "  Penn  Monthly." 

Tlie  North  American  Bison  and  its  Extermination. 

(Concluded  from  page  130.) 

A  moving  herd  of  buffaloes  will  blindl}' 
"ollow  their  leaders,  those  in  the  rear  pressing 
)n  unconscious  of  the  danger  into  which  they 
sometimes  force  their  comrades  at  the  front. 
Serds  thus  rush  into  the  pounds  prepared  for 
,heir  destruction  by  the  In;iians,  or  are  de- 
joyed  by  the  same  wily  foes  to  the  brinks  of 
jrecipices,  the  pi'esence  of  which  those  at  the 
rout  discover  too  late  to  avoid,  being  pressed 
m  by  the  main  body  of  the  panic-stricken 
herd,  who  in  turn  follow  their  leaders  in  the 
inlooked  for  fatal  leap.  Again,  in  crossing 
treacherous  streams,  whole  herds  will  heed- 
essly  rush  into  the  quicksands,  or  with  simi- 
ar  blindness  dash  across  the  track  of  an  ap- 
)roaching  railway  train.  It  has  hence  been 
laid,  and  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  the 
)nffalo  is  endowed  with  only  the  smallest  de- 
cree of  instinct,  and  that  this  little  seems 
•ather  to  lead  him  into  difficulties  than  out  of 
,hem.  This,  however,  is  not  quite  true  ;  since 
he  blind  rushing  of  a  herd  into  danger  re- 
mits not  so  much  from  the  stupidity  of  tho>e 
D  the  front  ranks  as  from  their  inability  to 
;arn  aside  after  the  danger  is  discovered,  in 
ionsequence  of  the  irresistible  mass  behind, 
mconscious  of  dang  er,  forcing  them  onward. 

As  may  be  well  imagined,  the  habits  of  the 
)ufifaloes,  in  their  undisturbed  daily  lives,  are 
lot  fur  different  from  those  of  grazing  herds 
)f  domestic  cattle.  They  indulge  in  similar 
jambols,  and,  when  belligerent,  in  similar 
)lustering  demonstrations.  The  bulls  are  ex- 
seesivel}-  fond  of  pawing  the  ground  and  of 
:hrowing  up  the  earth  on  their  horns,  which 
jhey  readily  accomplish  hy  lowering  them- 
selves upon  one  knee.  Particularly  bovine 
ilso  is  the  satisfaction  they  take  in  rubbing 
themselves  against  whatever  will  oppose  re- 
sistance, whether  it  be  rocks,  trees,  bushes, 
)r  the  corner  of  a  hardened  clay-bank  ;  the 
telegraph  poles,  however,  which  have  been 
srected  along  the  railroads  that  cross  their 
range,  afford  them  especial  delight  as  conve- 
aient  scratching-posts,  and  may  be  seen  as 
well  smoothed  and  covered  with  tufts  of  hair 
and  grease  from  their  unctuous  hides,  as  are 
the  posts  about  a  farmer's  cattle-yard.  But 
what  is  very  unlike  anything  in  the  habits  of 
domestic  cattle  is  their  propensity  to  roll 
themselves  on  the  ground  ;  which,  notwith- 
standing their  seemingly  inconvenient  form, 
they  accomplish  with  the  greatest  ease.  But 
their  greatest  pleasure  consists  in  rolling  in 
Rhe  mud,  or  in  "  wallowing"  as  it  is  termed, 
from  which  exercise  they  arise  looking  more 

,  jlike  an  animated  mass  of  dripping  mud  than 
their  former  selves.  The  object  of  these  pe- 
culiar ablutions  is  doubtless  to  cool  their 
htated  bodies  and  to  free  themselves  from 
jtroublesome  insects  ;  the  coating  of  adhesive 

.  jmud  they  thus  obtain  securing  them  immu- 
nity, for  many  hours  after,  from  the  attacks 
ofthe  herds  of  mosquitoes  and  flies  with  which 
lliey  are  so  much  harassed. 

Despite  the  apparently  unwieldy  form  and 
awkward,  lumbering  gait  of  the  bison,  his 
i^peed  far  exceeds  the  progress  he  appears  to 
make,  while  his  endurance  is  so  great  that  the 
tleetness  and  bottom  of  a  well-trained  horse 
M  ill  be  severely  tested  in  an  attempt  to  over- 

jtakc  him.    When  pursued,  or  when  urged  on 


by  thirst,  rough  ground  and  a  tumble  now 
and  then  seem  scarcely  to  retard  him  ;  plung- 
ing down  the  steep  sides  of  abrupt  ravines 
and  up  the  opposite  slopes,  as  though  such 
irregularities  of  the  surface  formed  no  obsta- 
cles to  his  progress.  The  buffaloes  also  exhibit 
astonishing  expertness  at  climbing ;  often, 
when  in  quest  of  water,  making  precipitous 
descents,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  fol- 
low with  a  horse,  and  even  where  a  man  would 
clamber  down  with  diflftculty.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  bison  shows  commendable  sa- 
gacitj'  in  his  choice  of  routes,  usually  choosing 
the  easiest  grades  and  the  most  direct  courses ; 
so  that  a  "buffalo  trail"  may  be  depended 
upon  as  affording  the  most  direct  road  through 
the  region  it  traverses. 

That  the  buffalo  is  capable  of  complete  do- 
mestication has  been  most  thoroughly  demon- 
strated ;  but  as  yet  there  have  been  no  per- 
sistent, systematic  attempts  to  perpetuate 
either  a  pure  or  a  mixed  race,  nor  to  test  its 
value  as  a  draught-animal,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. That  the  buffalo  is  susceptible  of  do- 
mestication, and  that  it  will  breed  freely  with 
our  domestic  cattle,  was  well  known  in  Ken 
tucky  and  West  Vir^^inia  nearly  a  centurj?^ 
ago.  As  early  as  1750  buffalo  calves  had 
frequently  been  taken  by  the  settlers,  and 
brought  up  among  the  domestic  cattle  ;  being 
kept,  however,  mainly  as  objects  of  curiosit}'. 
According  to  Gallatin,  a  mixed  breed  was 
quite  common  ninety  years  ago  in  some  of  the 
north-western  counties  of  Virgina;  but  they 
gradually  became  merged  into  the  common 
domestic  stock,  through  lack  of  a  fresh  supply 
of  the  wild  blood.  Other  writers  also  refer  to 
its  susceptibility  of  domestication,  and  of  the 
probability  of  its  forming,  through  crossing 
with  the  domestic  cattle,  a  superior  breed  of 
working  oxen.  More  recently  a  most  thorough 
test  ofthe  domesticability  of  the  buffalo  was 
made  in  Kentucky,  by  Eobert  Wickliffe,  who 
bred  them  for  a  period  of  over  thirty  years, 
he  obtaining  his  wild  stock  from  the  Upper 
Missouri  country.  The  experiment  was  en- 
tirc-ly  successful,  but  the  herd  at  last  became 
merged  with  the  common  stock  through  ne- 
glect. The  mixed  breed  proved  larger  than 
either  the  wild  or  tame  stock,  but  were  in- 
ferior in  milking  qualities,  though  they  gave 
promise  of  forming  a  stronger  breed  of  work- 
ing oxen. 

As  yet  no  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  perpetuate  an  unmixed  domestic  race 
of  the  buffalo.  Such  a  project,  however,  is 
not  only  feasible,  but  Avould  doubtless  be  at- 
tended with  profitable  results.  Experience 
shows  that  even  the  first  generation  are  no 
more  dangerous  to  handle  than  ordinary  cat- 
tle ;  being  far  more  tractable,  in  fact,  than 
the  half- wild  stock  of  the  Texas  plains.  If 
they  should  chance  to  prove  incapable  of  rival- 
ling our  domestic  race — the  result  of  centu- 
ries of  careful  breeding — it  might  still  be  a 
profitable,  as  well  as  an  attractive  addition  to 
our  domesticated  animals.  Its  capabilities  as 
a  mixed  race  should  certainly  be  thoroughly 
tested,  and  no  time  is  more  favorable  than 
the  present.  Many  of  our  frontier  settlers  in 
Kansas,  Colorado  and  Texas,  live  on  the  very 
borders  of  its  range,  thus  enabling  them  to 
supply  themselves  with  the  young  animals 
necessary  for  the  enterprise  with  little  cost  or 
trouble,  while  the  experiment  could  be  tried 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  pos- 
sible, avoiding  all  the  risks  attending  change 
of  habit  and  acclimation. 


The  presence  in  any  country  of  immense 
herds  of  wild  herbivorous  animals,  is  of  course 
incompatible  with  the  simultaneous  existence 
there  of  agriculture,  and  that  the  bison  had 
hardly  disappeared  from  the  more  fertile  por- 
tions of  our  plains  and  prairies  before  vast 
fields  of  wheat  and  corn  appeared  over  the 
same  areas,  shows  that  the  time  for  his  re- 
striction had  already  come.  If,  however,  he 
is  allowed  to  become  extinct  without  some 
effort  to  preserve  for  a  time  his  existence  in 
the  more  worthless  portions  of  the  public  do- 
main— portions  that  for  a  long  time,  if  not 
forever,  will  be  useless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses— it  will  be  a  truly  lamentable  and  dis- 
graceful fact  in  our  nation's  history. 

From  the  facts  already  given  it  is  evident 
that  the  buffalo  cannot  long  survive  unaided 
by  government  protection,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
our  disgrace  that  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
done  to  check  the  wholesale  and  almost  useless 
murder  of  these  defencel  ess  beasts.  No  ade- 
quate law  for  its  protection  has  as  yet  been 
enacted,  either  by  the  general  government  or 
by  that  of  the  different  States  aud  territories 
which  include  portions  of  its  range.  How  to 
best  protect  it,  in  regions  so  sparsely  popu- 
lated, and  where  laws  are  so  easily  set  at  de- 
fiance, presents  by  no  means  an  easy  problem, 
and  yet  one  not  hopeless  of  solution. 

J.  A.  Allen. 


Some  Account  of  the  Convincement  of  Ruth  Anna 
Rutter. 

(Continued  from  page  133.) 

About  the  Fourth  month  I  returned  home; 
and  soon  afterwards  was  invited  to  a  wedding; 
and  being  again  in  a  careless,  thoughtless 
state,  was  pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  having 
the  opportunity  to  display  my  fine  clothes; 
but  a  few  nights  after  this  I  had  a  dream 
which  made  considerable  impression  on  my 
mind.  The  next  day,  sitting  with  a  near 
relative,  with  whom  I  was  very  intimate,  I 
related  my  dream  to  her,  and  told  her  I  be- 
lieved there  would  be  a  death  in  the  family. 
Whilst  we  were  conversing  together  there 
seemed  a  cloud  or  mist  which  overshadowed 
me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  raised  off  the  chair. 
I  believe  I  was  at  that  moment  insensible 
to  everything  around  me,  my  countenance 
changed,  and  my  cousin  in  some  surprise 
asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I  told  her  I 
felt  very  strangely,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  When  a  little  recovered,  I  told  her  if 
nothing  happened  to  myself,  or  in  the  family, 
never  to  mention  the  situation  I  had  been  in. 
My  mind  then  became  awfully  impressed 
with  the  thoughts  of  death,  and  the  necessity 
of  being  prepared.  On  the  succeeding  day  I 
heard  of  the  decease  of  a  little  cousin,  who 
died  of  a  short  illness,  and  when  we  were  as- 
sembled to  attend  his  burial,  two  children  out 
of  one  family  were  carried  by  the  door,  who 
died  of  the  same  disease.  All  these  things 
had  a  tendency  deeply  and  awfully  to  impress 
my  mind.  I  seemed  in  a  state  of  amazement 
and  distress,  and  was  willing  to  deliver  my- 
self up  to  the  Lord,  but  knew  not  what  step 
to  take.  All  was  dark  and  gloomy  before 
me.  May  I  never  forget  the  night  I  passed 
after  the  funeral.  A  veil  of  thick  darkness 
seemed  to  cover  me,  and  the  terrors  of  an 
angry  God  encompassed  me  about.  A  near 
relation  slept  with  me,  who  had  taken  a  seri- 
ous turn  sometime  before.  She  spoke  en- 
couragingly to  me,  but  alas  !  my  mind  was; 
not  in  a  suitable  condition  to  receive  it. 
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The  next  day  niy  parents  came  home, 
having  been  absent  for  some  time.  I  shed 
abundance  of  tears,  which  was  attributed  to 
the  sympathy  I  had  for  my  afflicted  relatives, 
not  knowing  the  real  cause.  The  young 
woman  who(?e  wedding  I  was  invited  to,  was 
married  according  to  the  appointment,  but  I 
felt  no  disposition  to  attend  the  marriage, 
being  sorely  distressed  ;  but  the  day  after  1 
paid  her  a  marriage  visit,  though  I  scarce 
knew  where  or  what  I  was  about. 

For  six  weeks  I  experienced  a  state  of  deep 
conflict  and  exercise,  my  dress  became  very 
burdensome  to  me,  and  the  fear  of  not  having 
stability  deterred  me  from  changing.  In  the 
course  of  that  time  1  spent  a  week  with  some 
Methodist  relations.  Their  minister  came 
while  I  was  there.  I  attended  theii*  meet- 
ings, and  was  much  pleased.  My  mind  being 
in  a  very  tender  state,  they  also  invited  me 
into  their  class  meetings;  but  I  did  not  feel 
the  same  unity  with  that, — however,  I  be- 
lieved them  to  be  a  seeking  people.  1  became 
greatly  attached,  and  thought  I  should  join 
the  society.  But  after  mj'  return  home,  still 
feeling  some  doubt,  and'  not  that  peace  and 
confirmation  which  above  all  things  I  desired, 
my  prayers  were  put  up  in  secret,  when  a  little 
strength  was  afforded,  that  I  might  be  rightly 
directed  ;  but  oh,  1  knew  not  what  to  do,  or 
which  way  to  turn  myself  for  peace  of  mind. 
One  day  being  in  great  distress,  my  endeared 
mother  came  into  my  chamber,  and  seeing 
my  situation,  she  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
fervently  for  my  presei'vation.  At  another 
time  she  came  to  me  in  my  chamber,  and  I, 
being  in  great  agony,  threw  my  arms  around 
her  and  asked  her  what  I  should  do.  She 
told  me  there  was  no  necessity  or  cause  for 
my  being  so  distressed,  as  I  was  young  and 
innocent;  but  still  my  dress  being  a  very 
great  burden  to  me,  and  the  fear  of  running 
too  fast,  greatly  distressed  me.  One  day, 
being  retired,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bod,  and 
taking  up  the  Bible  that  lay  by  the  side  of  it, 
(scarce  knowing  what  I  did,)  opened  upon 
this  passage:  "Put  off  thine  ornaments,  that 
I  may  know  what  to  do  with  thee."  I  also 
had  a  dream  which  still  further  confirmed  me 
— I.thought  1  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
there  seemed  no  help  for  me  ;  and  being  in 
great  agony  I  covenanted  with  the  Almighty, 
that  if  he  would  spare  me  a  little  longer,  there 
was  nothing  which  was  required  of  me,  but 
what  I  would  give  up  to,  through  his  grace 
assisting  me,  and  that  the  remainder  of  my 
days  should  be  dedicated  to  his  service.  Im- 
mediate!}'after  1  made  this  covenant,  I  thought 
I  saw  myself  recovered,  and  in  a  plain  garment 
very  neat  and  siin|)le. 

Shortly  after  this  I  attended  a  general  meet- 
ing at  Uwchlaii  ;  having  made  preparation 
thereto  as  secretly  as  I  could.  I  took  the 
trimmings  off  one  of  my  ])lainest  silk  gowns, 
and  cut  off  the  trail.  I  had  a  black  bonnet 
made  without  much  trimming,  which  I  wore 
instead  of  my  hat  and  feathers.  There  was 
a  considerable  number  of  young  girls  in  com- 
pany, going  to  the  meeting,  and  I  endeavored 
toapi)i'ar  clieorful;  but  my  heart  was  secretly 
engaged  in  cries  to  the  Lord  that  I  might  hear 
something  that  would  be  confirming  to  me  ; 
for  I  was  then  wavering  whether  or  not  I 
should  join  the  Methodists.  We  accordingly 
went  to  meeting,  and  soon  after  I  sat  down  a 
deep  exercise  covered  my  mind,  and  after 
some  time  dear  William  Savery  got  up  and 
spoke  80  exactly  to  my  state  that  my  heart 


was  much  broken,  and  my  spirit  contrited 
within  me.  We  lodged  that  night  at  a  house 
where  William  ISavery  also  was,  who,  with 
some  others,  marking  our  appearance  to  be 
in  the  gay  line  of  life,  wondered  a  little  at 
our  being  there  upon  such  an  occasion  ;  but 
upon  our  telling  them  it  was  from  a  desire  of 
attending  that  general  meeting,  they  in  a 
pleasant  way  expressed  their  approbation,  and 
spoke  encouragingly  to  us. 

After  my  return  from  this  meeting,  the 
weight  and  necessity  of  my  putting  on  a  plain 
dress  seemed  to  increase,  and  one  evening, 
most  of  the  family  having  gone  from  home, 
I  sent  to  the  shop  for  some  plain  gauze,  and 
by  twilight,  with  a  darning  needle,  made  a 
little  round  eared  cap.  Next  morning  I  rose 
early,  but  did  not  leave  my  chamber  until 
most  of  the  family  had  breakfasted  ;  being 
upon  my  knees,  and  earnestly  petitioning  to 
be  rightly  directed,  after  which  1  went  down 
stairs.  My  father,  mother,  and  a  little  nephew, 
were  sitting  at  the  table,  and  as  I  entered  the 
room  my  father  viewed  me  (in  a  manner  that 
somewhat  affected  me)  with  silent  astonish- 
ment at  the  alteration  ;  however  I  was  favored 
to  keep  in  a  degree  of  quiet,  although  it  was 
indeed  a  deep  trial  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the 
observation  of  my  connections  and  acquaint- 
ances. But  my  dear  sisters  and  brothers  con 
linuing  to  treat  me  with  their  wonted  affec 
tion  and  respect,  my  heart  was,  I  trust  made 
measureablj'  thankful.  As  I  labored  under  a 
heavy  affliction  from  an  inflammation  in  my 
eyes,  occasioned  by  a  cold  taken  some  time 
before  I  changed  my  dress,  which  proceeded 
from  ray  not  taking  necessary  care  when  I 
left  off  my  cushion,  and  my  health  appearing 
to  decline  from  the  great  exercise  of  mind  I 
was  under,  my  parents  sent  me  to  the  Yellow 
Springs,  in  Chester  county,  where  I  spent 
four  weeks.  It  happened  to  be  in  the  time 
of  their  harvest  frolics,  and  being  persuaded 
by  some  company  who  were  there  for  their 
health,  I  went  to  see  them  dance.  But  oh, 
the  distress  of  mind  which  I  felt  when  en- 
tering the  dancing  room,  1  cannot  describe  ! 
It  seemed  as  if  I  were  in  a  fire,  and  could  not 
stay  many  minutes,  but  walked  into  the  bal- 
cony ;  and  shortly  after  left  the  company  and 
retired  to  ray  chamber,  where  I  gave  vent  to 
many  tears,  and  earnestly  besought  forgive- 
ness for  what  I  had  done;  after  which  I  felt 
a  little  quiet. 

The  springs  did  not  prove  effectual  in  re- 
storing my  eyes,  though  my  health  was  con- 
siderably mended.  In  the  fall  it  was  thought 
necessary  for  me  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and 
call  a  consultation  of  physicians,  as  ray  friends 
were  apprehensive  I  should  lose  the  sight 
unless  something  could  be  done.  The  doctors 
proposed  to  scarify  it,  and  I  felt  a  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  the  operation.  I  have  not 
any  doubt  that  this  heavy  afiiiction  was  in 
Divine  wisdom,  to  wean  my  affections  from 
the  world.  But  kind  Providence  did  not  suffer 
the  operation  to  be  performed,  for,  although 
they  came  many  times  with  instruments  in 
their  pockets,  my  eye  was  never  in  a  proper 
slate  to  receive  it.  I  continued  to  suffer  ex 
treme  pain  with  it  for  twelve  months,  a  great 
part  of  which  time  1  was  under  the  care  of 
physicians,  but  after  a  time,  being  favored  to 
seek  to  liim  from  whom  all  true  help  cometh, 
and  my  dependence  withdrawn  from  those 
physicians  of  no  value,  in  a  firm  reliance  that 
the  Lord  would  restore  me  in  his  own  time, 
I  became  resigned  ;  and  forever  blessed  be  his 


holy  name,  he  was  indeed  pleased  to  restor 
me  without  the  aid  of  any  human  assistanc( 
As  he  is  pleased  often  to  afliiict  for  wise  pui 
poses,  so  he  is  'graciously  pleased  to  restor 
when  those  purposes  are  fulfilled. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  tlie  city  in  th 
fall,  Wra.  Saver}'  visited  Pottstown  meeting 
and  1  happened  to  be  there.     He  appeare 
largely  in  testimony,  and  spoke  so  exactly  t 
my  state,  and  his  doctrine  carried  with  it  sue 
an  evidence,  that  I  could  no  longer  doubt  th 
principle  ;  and  since  that,  I  do  not  reraembe 
ever  to  have  omitted  an  opportunity  whic 
was  in  my  power,  to  attend  Friends'  meeting 
He  also  appeared  in  supplication  ;  in  one  paj 
of  which  my  mind  was  so  struck  with  th 
belief  that  I  should  be  called  into  this  mini 
try,  that  it  caused  me  to  tremble  from  hea 
to  foot.     After  meeting  I  invited  him  hom 
with  me;  and  he,  having  some  recollectio 
of  me  from  seeing  me  at  Uwcblan  some  tin 
before,  accepted  the  invitation.  He  presente 
me  with  a  little  book,  for  which  I  was  ver 
grateful,  not  for  the  value  of  the  book  but  b 
cause  it  was  given  as  a  token  of  regard  froi 
one  to  whom  I  felt  my  spirit  nearly  unite* 
The  next  Fourth-day  he  proposed  to  be  at  tl: 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Exeter;  whither  my  de 
mother  and  myself  went  and  attended  t 
meeting  for  worship  ;  and  a  memorable  sc 
son  it  was  to  me.     As  we  returned  home, 
seemed  as  if  the  face  of  nature  was  change 
I  saw  a  large  field  of  labor  opened,  and  tb 
the  work  was  not  to  be  done  in  a  day,  or 
month  ;  but  that  it  was  a  gradual  progressii 
work,  and  must  go  on  step  by  step.  For 
had  begun  to  conclude,  after  I  had  altered  vc 
gay  appearance,  and  given  up  all  those  va^ 
amusements  of  which  I  was  wont  to  parta" 
and  feeling  a  degree  of  peace  therein,  th 
the  work  was  completed,  and  I  bad  nothii 
more  to  do  ;  so  was  in  danger  of  taking  up 
false  rest.     But  He  who  began  the  work  d 
not  leave  rae  here,  but  caused  a  renewed  vi 
tation  of  his  love  to  be  extended  through  tl 
dear  instrument.    On  Fourth-day  evening 
came  in  late,  and  lodged;  and  in  the  morni 
before  we  parted,  had  a  solemn  opportuni 
with  us  ;  in  which  season  he  addressed  me 
name,  imparting  much  counsel  and  encoura 
ment,  if  faithfulness  was  kept  to  on  my  pa 
telling  me,  also,  that  the  passage  through  tl 
life  was  known,  even  by  the  most  experieno 
to  be  a  continual  warfare.  Which  sealed  ti'u 
I  have  since,  been  feelingly  sensible  of;  b 
as  this  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  be 
so  singularly  spoken  to,  it  affected  me  mu' 
I  had,  some  time  before  this  meraora 
visit  from  Wm.  Savery,  been  greatly  ex 
cised  about  my  music.     Having  a  particu 
fondness  for  it,  and  making  considerabl 
ficiency  therein,  I  could  not  give  it  up  ud 
it  was  absolutely  required  ;  but  after  this 
newed  visitation,  it  seemed  like  forbidd 
fruit,  and  I  dare  not  touch  it.  However,! 
being  thoroughly  satisfied  whether  it  woi 
be  required  of  me  wholly  to  give  it  up 
wished  to  be  rightly  directed,  and  one  ni 
going  to  bed  under  the  exercise,  I  dreame 
was  playing,  and  as  I  touched  the  stri. 
thej'^  broke  under  my  fingers.     This  dre 
with  the  feeling  that  attended  my  mind,  c 
vinced  me  the  time  was  fully  come  for  me, 
part  with  this  idol  also;  which,  though  a  log  j 
and  continued  cross,  I  was  enabled  to  take  i>.  I 

(To  bo  continued.) 


The  luxury  of  luxuries  is  that  of  doing  gO'^ 
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Selected. 

The  Goodness  of  the  Seasouahle  Word. 

"  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it." — 
roverbs  xv.  23d. 

Thi3  is  a  brief  declaration,  and,  like  many 
thers,  though  brief,  is  full  of  instruction,  for, 
"  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  "  a  sea- 
)n  for  every  work  under  the  sun,"  thore  is 
specially,  we  may  believe,  the  right  time  for 
16  right  thing,  and  the  due  season  for  the 
ght  word.  Indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  its 
oodness  consists,  and  its  value  lies  in  its 
jasouableness.  It  is  not  less  true  in  a  sprituai 
mse,  ihan  a  natural  one,  that  there  is  the 
me  to  sow,  and  the  time  to  plant,  and  the 
'ise  laborer  will  watch  for  the  time,  and  dis- 
3rn  the  season.  As  in  our  addresses  to  the 
Imighty  we  are  not  heai-d  for  our  much 
jeaking,  so,  our  testimony  for  Him,  will  not 
1  that  ground  find  acceptance.  Nor  will  our 
ords  gain  an  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  our 
illows,  by  reason  of  their  number ;  but,  if  they 
nd  a  place  there,  and  spring  up  and  bear  fruit, 

must  be  because  under  the  Divine  guidance, 
ley  have  been  sown  in  their  "  due  season," 
ad  graciously  watered  by  the  rain  of  heaven. 

"  There  is  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time 
)  speak."  May  those  who  labor  in  the  Lord's 
ineyard,  and  have  a  "  word"  from  Him,  ever 
jek  to  know  the  season,  when  the  seed  is 
Ot  only  ripe  for  the  soil,  but  the  soil  pre- 
»red  for  the  seed,  for  the  "preparation  of  the 
?art,"  as  well  as  "  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is 
•om  the  Lord." 

I  Let  the  word"  be  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
pe  word  of  warning;  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
le  word  of  comfort  and  counsel :  of  strength, 
1  the  hour  of  temptation  ;  of  encouragement, 
I  the  hour  of  faintheartedness  ;  of  faith,  in 
ie  moment  of  weakness  and  doubt;  of  love 
nd  sympathy,  in  the  season  of  adversity  and 
•iai :  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  the  word  of 
dmonition  not  to  forget  God  ;  in  that  of  re- 
peation  and  pleasure,  that  we  condemn  not 
arselves  in  that  thing  which  we  allow.  How 
ood,  under  every  circumstance,  and  in  every 
ondition  of  life,  has  proved  the  fitly  spoken 
rord.  Like  a  brook  by  the  way,  to  the 
reary  and  thirsty  traveller,  like  apples  of 
old  in  pictures  of  silver,  to  longing  eyes  and 
UDgry  souls.  To  the  loitering  and  indifferent, 
8 goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  in  a  sure  place, 
\y  the  Master  of  assemblies  !  Under  the 
ower  of  Him,  who  alone  can  touch  the  heart ; 
nder  that  guiding  hand,  which  alone  can  build 
lie  city  ;  under  the  blessing  of  Him,  who 
lone  can  give  the  increase,  how  good  has 
roved  the  faithful,  seasonable  "  word,"  though 
nly  a  word,  dropped  in  brokenness  and  sim- 
licity.  Those  who  gave,  and  those  who  re 
eived,  can  alike  add  their  amen  !  to  the  de- 
laration  of  the  wise  king  that  even  "a  word 
poken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it!'' 


Arctic  Voyages. — The  failure  of  the  British 
rctic  Expedition  under  Captain  Nares  to 
.Teach  the  North  pole  recalls  similar  unsuc- 
'  .essful  attempts  on  previous  voyages,  from 
,his  country  and  England,  since  the  Franklin 
'  xpedition  sailed.     In  1848-9  the  British 
bips  Enterprise  and  Investigator  were  sent 
at.  In  1849  the  Plover,  Eesolute,  Assistance, 
ntrepid.  Pioneer,  Lady  Franklin,  Sophia, 
'lince  Albert,  and  Felix,  all  British  vessels, 
ailed;  and  also  the  American  expedition  in 
lie  Advance  and  Eescue.     In  1851  to  the 
iritish  expeditions  then  out  Avere  added  the 
liip  North  Star  and  steamer  Isabel.   In  1853 


the  British  ships  Phoenix  and  Talbot  were 
out,  and  in  1853-4  Dr.  Kane's  expedition  in 
the  Advance  was  out  for  two  winters.  In 
1860  the  British  steamer  Fox  sailed,  and  Dr. 
Hayes'  expedition  also  sailed  from  this  coun- 
try. After  that  the  Arctic  voyages  became 
fewer.  Captain  Hall's  expedition  in  the  Po- 
laris was  made  in  1871-73,  the  steamers 
Juniata  and  Tigris,  also  going  about  the  same 
time  on  summer  cruises.  The  series  is  closed 
by  Captain  Nares'  expedition,  and  at  present 
no  further  explorations  seem  to  be  contem- 
plated by  either  the  United  States  or  Eng- 
land.— Phila.  Ledger. 


Selected. 

THE  PEACE  OF  GOD. 

PHILIPPIANS  iv.  7. 

The  peace  of  God  ! — Ah  that  my  .spirit  craveth 

With  an  intense  desire! 
'Tis  like  a  stream  in  which  the  way-worn  laveth, 

Whom  desert  heat  doth  tire. 

I  know  'tis  that  alone  the  soiil  which  keepeth, 

And  heart  and  mind  at  rest; 
More  precious  than  the  tears  alone  one  weepeth 

Upon  a  loving  breast. 

The  peace  of  God,  like  water  pure  upwelling, 

Pollution  cannot  stain, 
For  love  eternal  is  its  source  and  dwelling, 

Healer  of  every  pain. 

I  know  that  understanding  it  defieth 

Its  power  to  comprehend  ; 
An  anchor  sure,  on  which  the  soul  relietb, 
Cast  by  the  sinner's  Friend. 

The  peace  of  God  !  Ah  !  that  the  soul  upbeareth, 

That  groaneth  'neath  its  woe  ; 
It  tells  us,  to  the  uttermost.  One  careth 

For  all  we  undergo. 

The  peace  of  God  !  Dear  Saviour,  this  possessing, 

I  know  Thou'lt  be  my  Guide  ; 
If  rich  in  this,  the  Spirit's  greatest  blessing, 

I'm  safe,  whate'er  betide. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

Marriage. 

The  following  extract  on  the  subject  of 
"Marriage"  is  commended  to  the  thoughtful 
perusal  of  all  young  Friends. 

"  Marriage  being  a  divine  ordinance  and  a 
solemn  engagement  for  term  of  life,  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  temporal  and  spiritual  well 
being,  yet  it  is  often  too  inconsiderately  en- 
tered into,  and  from  motives  inconsistent  with 
the  evident  intention  of  that  unerring  Wisdom 
by  which  it  was  primarily  ordained  ;  which 
was  for  the  mutual  assistance  and  comfort  of 
both  sexes,  in  temporals  and  spirituals,  that 
their  endeavors  might  be  united  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord  ;  and  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  in  their  various  allotments  in 
the  world. 

"Where  the  parties  differ  in  their  religious 
sentiments  the  most  interesting  band  of  union 
is  wanting,  even  that  which  should  increase 
and  confirm  their  mutual  happiness,  and  ren- 
der them  meet  helps  and  blessings  to  each 
other.  Under  these  unhappy  circumstances 
the  reciprocal  obligation  into  which  they  have 
entered  becomes  their  burden,  and  the  more 
so  as  it  may  not  be  of  short  duration.  The 
prospect  of  felicity  they  might  have  flattered 
themselves  with  in  the  beginning  they  have 
found  themselves  disappointed  in,  hj  the  daily 
uneasiness  accompanying  their  minds  and  em 
bittering  their  enjoyments. 

"  The  perplexed  situation  of  the  offspring 
of  such  alliances  is  also  to  be  lamented.  At- 
tached by  nature  to  both  parents,  theij;  con- 


fusion often  renders  them  unfixed  in  principle 
and  unsettled  in  practice;  brothers  and  sis- 
ters are  trained  up  in  lines  diverse  from,  and 
in  some  instances  opposite  to  each  other — 
thus  differing  in  principle  they  are  frequently 
divided  in  affection,  and  though  so  nearly  re- 
lated are  sometimes  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  that  love  and  harmony  which  ought 
continually  to  subsist  between  them. 

"  To  prevent  falling  into  these  disagreeable 
and  disorderly  engagements  it  is  requisite  to 
beware  of  the  paths  that  lead  to  them — the 
sordid  interests  and  ensnaring  friendships  of 
the  world,  the  contaminating  pleasures  and 
idle  pastimes  of  earthly  minds  ;  also  the  vari- 
ous solicitations  and  incentives  to  festivity 
and  dis-^ipation.  Let  our  dear  youth  like- 
wise avoid  the  too  frequent  and  too  familiar 
association  or  intimacy  with  those  from  whom 
may  arise  a  danger  of  entanglement." 

Statistics  of  Immigration. — The  quarterly 
report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
for  the  three  months  ending  with  the  30th  of 
June,  1876,  shows  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants who  arrived  during  the  year  to  be 
169,986,  of  whom  111,786  were  males  and 
58,200  females.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
New  York  were  87,823;  Huron,  Mich.,  31,- 
334;  San  Francisco,  24,080;  Philadelphia, 
7,812;  and  Baltimore,  5,093.  The  principal 
countries  of  the  immigrants  were  as  follows: 
England,  24,373;  Ireland,  19  575;  Scotland, 
4,582;  Germany,  31,937;  Austria,  5,646; 
Sweden,  5,603;  Norway,  5,173;  Denmark, 
1,547;  France,  8,002;  lta\y,  2,910;  Eussia, 
4,764;  China,  22,781  (of  whom  260  were 
females) ;  Quebec  and  Ontario,  17,314.  The 
following  table  shows  the  immigration  into 
the  United  States  during  the  last  five  fiscal 
years : 
Years. 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Males. 
240,170 
275,792 
189,225 
139,950 
111,786 


— JVew  York  Observer. 


Females. 
164,686 
184,114 
124,114 
87,548 
58,200 


Total. 
404,806 
459,803 
313,339 
227,498 
169,986 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  an  instruc- 
tive letter  of  our  late  valued  friend  Joseph 
Elkinton,  written  during  that  period  of  his 
life  which  was  spent,  under  an  apprehension 
of  religious  duty,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  natives  residing  in  the  Allegheny 
Eeservation,  New  York.  He  was  at  the  date 
of  this  letter  in  his  23d  year. 

"  7th  mo.  6th,  1817. 

"  My  endeared  ,  I  have  been  waiting 

some  time  to  experience  a  qualification  to  ad- 
dress thee  in  this  manner,  knowing  that  times 
and  seasons  are  not  at  our  command,  and  how 
happy  is  it  for  him,  who,  when  he  is  favored 
with  a  knowledge  of  times  and  seasons  for 
particular  purposes,  is  engaged  in  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  bring  forth 
fruit  to  the  glory  of  the  great  Husbandman  ; 
for  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, saith,  'I  had  rather  speak  five 
words  with  my  understanding,  that  by  my 
voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.'  Oh  ! 

that  we,  my  beloved  ,  may  be  engaged 

to  labor  after  a  similar  qualification  in  all  our 
movements  through  life,  that  thereby  we  may 
not  become  the  means  of  causing  spiritual 
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death  to  any  of  our  brethren  or  sisters,  by 
improper  actions,  that  we  are  so  liable  to  fall 
into,  when  we  get  down  from  our  watchtower! 
There  it  is,  and  there  only,  that  we  shall  be 
enabled  clearly  to  discover  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  who  is  lurking  about,  and  en- 
deavoring to  gain  an  unporceived  entrance  at 
some  weak  place  that  is  not  well  guarded.  It 
is  not  his  wish  to  make  direct  and  open  war 
— he  would  much  rather  deceive,  and  get 
possession  of  the  city,  little  by  little.  He 
seldom  tries  to  gain  possession  all  at  once; 
for  if  he  can  only  become  master  by  degrees, 
that  will  answer  his  purpose  well  enough, 
who  is  not  wanting  to  present  excuses  to  the 
view  of  the  mind  that  will  sanction  our  doing 
certain  things,  that  stop  the  progress  of  the 
blessed  birth  in  the  soul.    I  am  aware,  my 

beloved  ,  of  my  weakness,  I  am  aware 

that  I  too  often  slip  in  my  steppings,  and  at 
times  I  am  ready  to  query  whether  1  shall 
ever  arrive  at  the  '  good  land' — feeling  my- 
selfsoweak  and  unworthj';  but  let  us  not  be 
discouraged  ;  let  us  endeavor  to  put  on  the 
whole  armor  of  faith,  remembering  the  blessed 
promise  that  though  '  the  youths  shall  faint 
and  be  wearj^,  and  the  young  men  shall  ut- 
terly fall,'  yet  'they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength;  they  shall  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run  and 
not  be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint.'  What  a  blessed  promise  !  Let  us  more 
and  more  endeavor  to  keep  our  eye  single  to 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  who  I  believe, 
beyond  doubt,  if  rightly  looked  unto,  will 
preserve  us  in  trying  dispensations,  and  will 
not  permit  the  waves  to  cover  our  heads. 
We  have  abundant  cause  of  encouragement  in 
the  many  blessed  promises  that  are  left  upon 
record  for  our  instruction,  and  that  we  may 
rightly  improve  the  many  advantages  that 
we  are  also  favored  with  is  very  desirable. 

How  fading,  how  transitory  are  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  votaries  of  pleasure ;  and  oh, 
the  sting  that  is  left  behind  them!  Not  so 
with  that  dedicated  mind  whose  meat  and 
drink  it  is  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father.  Thou, 

my  beloved  ,  knows  what  it  is  to  feel 

the  reward  of  peace  for  well  doing;  thou 
knows  that  the  Great  Master  richl^^  rewards 
His  faithful  servants  and  followers  for  acts  of 
dedication  and  obedience :  ihou  knows  in 
some  measure  the  effects  of  disobedience,  and 
we  read  that  'if  ye  be  willing  and  obedient 
ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land,'  but  'if  ye 
refuse  and  rebel  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the 
sword.'  And  oh  !  that  we  may  'choose  the 
Lord  for  our  portion,  and  the  God  of  Jacob 
for  the  lot  of  our  inheritance;'  then  come 
what  will  come, — come  life,  come  death, — all 
will  be  well,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  rejoice  in 
the  God  of  our  salvation,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel.  He  it  is  that  is  able  to  make 
hard  things  easy,  and  bitter  things  sweet; 
and  licit  is  that  is  worthy  to  be  served,  both 
now  and  henceforth;  and  oh,  that  we  may 
know  a  growth  in  His  blessed  work. 

Let  us,  of  all  things,  my  beloved  , 

guard  against  falling  into  8|)irilual  death. 
Oh!  that  we  maybe  preserved  froni  taking 
up  a  false  rei^t  that  is  short  of  the  '  good  land!' 
and  let  us  not  get  discouraged  and  say  that 
our  enemies  are  a  people  great  and  strong 
like  the  Anakims,  and  we  shall  fall  before 
them!  but  let  us  endeavor  to  lean  upon  and 
trust  that  Arm  tliat  is  mighty  to  save  and 
powerful  ti)  deliver.  For  if  we  only  put  our 
whole  confidence  upon  that  'stronghold,'  the 


powers  of  darkness  will  not  be  able  to  prevail 
against  us,  and  that  our  confidence  may  be 
placed  there  is,  I  trust,  my  present  desire. 
*    *    *    *  Joseph  Elkinton." 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Peasant  Life  in  Burgundy. 

Philip  G.  Hamerton,  an  Englishman  who 
resided  for  some  years  in  Burgundy,  gives  in 
his  book  "  Eovncl  my  House"  some  curious  and 
interesting  information  respecting  the  rural 
population  of  that  part  of  France. 

Our  writer  says  :  "  In  the  present  chapter 
I  intend  to  say  something  about  a  class  of  per- 
sons of  whom  Englishmen  generally  know 
hardly  any  thing,  and  yet  that  class  is  the  very- 
bone  and  muscle  of  France.  I  intend  to  say 
something  about  the  peasantry.  The  peasant- 
world  is  a  world  by  itself,  and  a  vast  and  very 
important  one.  How  small  and  insignificant 
in  the  number  of  hum.in  lives  which  are  dedi 
cated  to  them,  are  the  pursuits  of  art  and 
science  in  comparison  with  agriculture.  The 
farmer  is  everywhere,  the  artist  and  man  of 
science  only  here  and  there  in  the  great  towns, 
or  if  in  the  country,  isolated  like  swimmers 
in  the  ocean.  Eenan  speaks  of  States  like 
France  as  vast  Scythias  with  little  spots  of 
intellectual  civilization,  scattered  over  them 
at  wide  intervals.  Our  habits  of  life,  our  news- 
papers and  raihvays,  which  bring  the  little 
points  of  light  together,  make  us  forget  the 
width  of  the  intervals  and  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  live  in  them.  Prom  the  intellectual 
point  of  view,  France  is' a  Seythia  with  very 
small  colonies  of  Athenians  to  be  found  in  it, 
here  and  there.  The  true  Scj^thians  are  the 
peasantry,  the  Athenians  are  the  little  groups 
of  cultivated  people  in  the  towns,  or  the  iso- 
lated ones  in  a  few  of  the  country  houses. 

*  =i=  *  First,  on  the  intellectual  side,  what 
is  their  condition,  what  do  thej^  know,  believe, 
or  think?  A  certain  proportion  of  them  are 
able  to  read,  but  few  can  read  easily  enough 
to  do  it  for  their  pleasure,  or  for  a  long  time 
together.  The  book  and  the  newspaper  have 
practically  no  effect  upon  peasant  life.  In 
place  of  these  the  peasants  have  two  currents 
of  communication;  the  descending  current, 
which  flows  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  the  spreading  current,  which  flows  out  in 
all  directions  at  once,  as  an  inundation  covers 
a  wide  plain.  The  first  is  Tradition,  the  second 
is  Rumor.  The  two  words  are  of  course  un- 
known in  the  true  peasant's  vocabulary,  but 
he  will  generally  mark  the  distinction  in  the 
way  he  begins  what  he  has  to  say.  *  *  * 
We  all  know  that  there  are  traditions,  and  we 
have  a  general  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  in  the  talk  of  the  winter  even- 
ings. Rumor  holds  her  court  in  the  market- 
place. The  markets  are  the  newspapers  of  a 
great  unlettered  peasantry.  It  is  said  that 
the  news  of  any  important  occurrence  will 
spread  all  through  the  poorest  classes  of  In- 
dia, with  a  rapidity  which  seems  utterly  un- 
accountable, and  that  it  is  not  inaccurate. 
What  I  have  seen  of  the  French  peasantry 
leads  me  to  accept  without  surprise,  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  news  is  said  to  reach  every 
peasant  in  India,  but  what  is  said  al)0ut  its 
accuracy  surprises  me.  In  France  the  peas- 
antry all  know  the  same  piece  of  news  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  piece  of  news  is  almost  in- 
variably a  m^'th.  What  the  peasants  are  say- 
ing and  thinking  in  one  department  of  France 
at  any  given  time,  they  arc  saying  and  think. 


ing  in  other  departments  a  hundred  leagu 
away,  though  there  may  be  no  obvious  cot 
munication  between  them.  The  notion  whi( 
gains  currency  is  generally  some  notion  uttt 
ly  unimaginable  by  cultivated  minds,  and 
remote  from  the  truth  as  any  misrepresent 
tion  of  modern  personages  and  events  possib 
can  be  ;  but  a  notion  which  is  believed  \ 
millions  in  a  country  of  universal  suffraj 
may  be  worth  the  attention  even  of  the  e 
lightened.  English  people  fancy  that  ti 
minds  of  the  French  peasantry  are  entirely 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  b 
this  is  very  far  from  being  true;  the  peasa 
mind  seems  to  be  almost  entirelj'-  self-poisG: 
self-centred,  and  to  exist  according  to  son 
laws  of  its  own  being,  which  are  for  us 
scure  as  to  be  almost  inscrutable.  I  have  oft 
talked  with  priests  on  this  subject,  and  thj 
tell  me  that  they  are  utterly  powerless  again 
the  rumors  which  ai'e  the  news  of  the  pej| 
antry.  An  excellent  instance  of  this  is  t 
succession  of  notions  unfavorable  to  thePo 
and  the  whole  priesthood,  which  pervad 
the  French  peasantry  some  years  ago.  E 
dently  the  priests  did  not  set  these  notions 
cireulatiun,  and  they  were  as  unable  to  cc 
tend  against  them  as  if  they  had  been  part 
the  phenomena  of  the  weather.  During  tj 
Franco-German  war,  the  priests  were  univ<j 
sally  believed  by  the  peasantry  to  be  agen 
of  the  Prussian  government,  and  whenevj 
any  priest  tried  to  collect  a  little  money  l| 
parochial  purposes,  it  was  believed  that 
sent  it  to  Prussia.  I  need  not  say  that  su 
a  suspicion  was  unfounded,  but  I  may  poij 
out  that  it  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  t 
truth,  for  the  priest  was  much  more  an 
Prussian  than  the  peasant  himself  The  prii 
had  theological  reasons  for  hating  Pruas| 
which  subsequent  events  have  proved  to 
perfectly  well  founded.  In  this  instancel 
venture  to  think  that  I  can  trace  the  delusi] 
to  its  source.  The  belief  that  the  priests  w 
Prussian  agents  had  been  preceded  a  year, 
two  before  by  another  idea,  to  the  effect  til 
the  Pope  aspired  to  the  French  throne,  a 
was  only  prevented  from  n^aking  himself  k 
of  France  by  a  timely  measure  of  precaut 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon  III.,  who  sent  tro 
to  Rome  to  keep  the  bellicose  Holy  Fat 
quiet.  This  was  the  peasants'  explanatio 
the  re-occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French 
the  Pope  wanted  to  make  himself  kingj 
France,  he  would  naturally  ally  himself 
the  Prussians,  who  were  also  enemies 
France.  But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  true  ori 
of  the  notion  of  Papal  hostility  to  Fra: 
The  myth  did  not  make  the  Pope  unpopu 
it  was  his  unpopularity  that  made  the  m, 
What,  then,  was  the  first  cause  of  his  unp 
larity?  It  is  directl}'  traceable  to  a  ceri 
trick  about  franc  pieces,  which  was  exeC! 
hy  the  Papal  treasury,  and  certainly  sho 
considerable  ingenuity  in  the  act  of  profit 
coinage.  There  was  a  monetary  conven 
(still  existing)  between  France,  Italy, 
iiiwm  and  Switzerland,  by  which  the  si 
coinage  of  the  four  nations  acquired  a  c| 
mon  circulating  power.  The  Papal  Sti 
which  then  enjoj'ed  a  nominal  independe 
did  not  join  this  convention,  but  the  Ro 
mint  inundated  France  with  franc  pieces  bj 
ing  the  benignant  effigy  of  his  Holiness, 
a  considerable  time,  by  the  indulgence  of| 
French  Government,  these  pieces  circul 
at  their  nominal  value  of  a  franc,  but  as 
Roman  mint  found  the  trade  profitabhiit 
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ent  on  producing  the  coins  in  unlimited 
imbers,  so  that  at  last  the  French  trovern- 
ent  was  compelled  to  announce  that  they 
•nld  not  be  received  by  officials  for  more  than 
eir  intrinsic  value  as  so  much  metal.  Shop- 
!epers  immediately  followed  the  same  rule, 
id  the  Papal  franc  suddenly  fell,  all  over 
I'ance,  to  the  value  of  ninety  percent,  at  the 
most,  whilst  many  would  not  receive  it  at 
1,  as  it  was  no  longer  a  legal  tender.  Thou- 
nds  of  peasants  had  these  Papal  coins  in 
eir  posses-ion,  and  the  peasantry  feel  a  mea- 
ire  of  this  kind  more  keenly  than  any  other 
188,  both  because  they  atlach  a  greater  value 

small  sums  of  money  than  other  people  do, 
id  also  because  they  hoard  sums  in  actual 
ins.  A  peasant  is  always  likely  to  have 
are  silver  by  him  than  a  squire.  Well,  the 
asants  found  themselves  suddenly  losers  of 
ro  sous  on  every  Papal  franc  in  their  pos- 
ssion.  If  the  Roman  mint  had  deliberately 
ntrived  a  means  for  making  the  French 
asantry  hate  the  Pope,  they  could  not  have 
ntrived  it  more  ingeniously.  The  very  as- 
ciation  of  the  Pope's  portrait  with  the  loss 

two  sous  was  enough  to  make  him  de- 
8ted.  The  peasant  contemplated  the  portrait 
the  verj''  instant  when  the  tax-gatherer  or 
opkeeper  retained  the  two  sous,  and  remera- 
red  that  benignant  ecclesiastical  visage  ever 
lerwards,  just  as  we  remember  the  face  of 
toe  swindler  who  has  cheated  us.  The 
iasantry  knew  rio  delicate  distinction  be- 
■een  the  clever  financial  operations  of  the 
)man  mint  and  the  honesty  of  the  Pope 
mself — the  two  sous  were  lost  forever,  and 
at  was  enough.  After  that  the  great  pea- 
at-world  was  ready  to  believe  any  thing 
out  the  Pope,  provided  only  that  it  was  un- 
rorable  enouiih.  He  wanted  to  be  king  of 
•ance.  He  was  the  ally  of  Prussia.  All  his 
iests  were  enemies  and  traitors.  *  *  * 
The  spread  of  Eepublicanism  amongst  the 
asantry  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  one 
the  most  unexpected  of  recent  changes.  It 
conservative  Eepublicanism,  of  course,  for 
e  peasant  is  always  conservative  ;  but  it  is 
ly  the  more  likely  to  last.  A  destructive 
jpublicanism  could  only  be  a  momentary 
erration  in  the  peasant's  mind,  and  would 

opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  habits, 
bnservative  Eepublicanism  is  quite  in  har- 
ony  with  his  habits.  He  is  very  inde- 
ndent  in  feeling,  he  likes  to  be  free  from 
e  pressure  of  a  powerful  nobility,  he  has 
editions  of  the  dreadful  time  when  his  fore- 
tbers  had  to  quit  their  own  fields  and  leave 
em  untilled,  to  slave  for  the  noble  or  the 
ng;  of  the  time  when  they  had  to  be  up  all 
ght  through  to  beat  the  castle  moats  with 
ng  rods  to  prevent  the  frogs  from  croaking 
id  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  seigneur.  He 
members  still,  through  his  traditions,  how 

the  old  times  the  land  belonged  to  the 
ndal  baron,  who  had  power  to  compel  the 
habitants  of  the  villages  to  work  for  the 
abellishraent  of  his  own  grounds,  so  that  the 
^asant  had  never  a  week  that  he  could  call 
8  own.  These  recollections  give  him  a  de- 
led inclination  towards  modern  ideas;  but 
le  thing  has  until  recently  prevented  him 
Jm  becoming  republican.  His  aim  is  to 
•ssess  land,  and  he  has  been  told  all  alon<< 
at  the  Eepablic  means  the  abolition  of  the 
jhts  of  property.  During  the  last  few  years, 
•wever,  he  has  made  the  discovery  that  pro- 
rty  may  be  secure  under  a  Eepublican  form 

government.    He  sees  great  bourgeois  who 


have  good  estates,  and  yet  declare  for  the  Re- 
public, and  then  he  thinks,  'If  they  are  not 
afraid  for  their  property,  why  should  I  be  for 
mine  ?'  Once  let  the  French  peasant  be  com- 
pletely delivered  from  the  fears  of  the  dividers 
of  spoil,  and  he  becomes  Eepublican  very 
easily  from  hereditary  dislike  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  noble.  Nobody  has  profited  more 
than  he  by  the  changes  which  have  trans- 
formed the  country,  nobody  has  less  reason 
to  wish  for  a  return  to  the  past.  He  was  a 
slave  and  is  a  freeman  ;  he  was  a  pauper,  and 
is  well  to  do ;  he  was  as  powerless  as  his  own 
geese,  and  now  holds  the  elections  in  his 
hands.  Ignorant  as  he  is  even  yet,  these 
things  ai'e  becoming  every  day  more  plain  to 
him,  and  eloquent  indeed  must  those  per- 
suaders be  who  can  make  him  believe  that 
the  old  times  were  better  than  the  present." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


The  "  Big  Trees"  of  California. 

A  California  botanist  has  sent  to  the  Rural 
Press  an  account  of  the  results  of  a  careful 
measurement  of  the  famous  "  big  trees,"  and 
a  laborious  count  of  the  rings  in  various 
stumps.  The  "  Father  of  the  Forest"  has 
been  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth  soon 
after  the  Deluge,  but  the  rings  in  his  shat- 
tered trunk  show  that  his  full  age  at  best  is 
probably  1500  years.  His  alleged  40  feet 
diameter  proves  to  be  only  18  feet,  measured 
at  six  feet  from  the  roots.  This  correspondent 
adds:  "One  oft-repeated  story  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  of  a  passage  through  a  part  of  his 
body  large  enough  to  admit  horsemen.  -This 
passage,  burned  out  of  his  heart,  commences 
at  a  point  66  feet  from  the  roots,  and  extends 
120  feet,  coming  out  where  was  once  a  knot- 
hole, now  enlarged  by  relic-seekers  to  a  wide 
doorway.  I  saw  several  ladies  ride  horses  of 
medium  size  through  this  wooden  tunnel; 
and  one  day,  while  passing,  riding  one  of  my 
horses,  and  leading  the  other  packed  with 
bulky  specimens,  I  turned  into  the  cavity, 
and  rode  safely  through.  The  ceiling  over- 
head is  4  feet  to  6  feet  thick,  so  the  grand 
promenade  for  visitors  above  is  perfectly 
safe."  He  mentions  another  monster  tree, 
whose  stump  he  measured  with  his  tape-line, 
"  held  at  the  other  end  by  a  Puritan  master 
buildef  from  Boston,"  and  the  longest  diam- 
eter, including  bark,  at  5  feet  from  the  base, 
was  found  to  exceed  27  feet.  He  says  also  : 
"The  South  Park  Grove  contains  about  500 
trees,  some  of  them  of  the  largest  class.  One, 
the  home  of '  Trapper  Smith,'  is  a  vast  swollen 
trunk  at  base,  90  feet  in  circuit,  and  30  feet 
in  diameter.  The  '  Livery  Stable,'  which  has 
received  22  horses  at  a  time  into  its  hollowed 
base,  is  84  feet  in  circuit.  A  fallen  tree  is  15 
feet  in  diameter,  20  feet  from  the  root-J.  A 
cavity  is  burned  in  it  sufficient  to  comfortably 
shelter  25  or  .30  horses,  or  to  afford  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Concord  coach  and  its  four-horse 
team  for  over  200  feet.  These  dimensions  do 
not  materially  differ  from  some  published 
statements,  but  counts  and  estimates  of  the 
rings  reveal  only  1200  to  1500  in  number. 
Other  groves  visited  afforded  corroborative 
evidence  that,  though  the  dimensions,  being 
easily  determined,  are  often  given  accurately, 
the  age  has  been  generally  grossly  exagger- 
ated."— Episcopal  Recorder. 


"And  the  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the 
love  of  God,  and  into  the  patient  waiting  for 
Christ."    2  Thess.  iii.  5. 
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The  public  mind  is  generally  much  more 
easily  moved  by  the  commission  of  some  en- 
ormous crime,  than  it  is  willing  to  recognize 
common  though  prevalent  viCkj.  So  likewise 
when  some  dreadful  catastrophe  occurs,  ac- 
companied by  great  loss  of  human  life,  there 
is  likely  to  be  more  attention  given  to  the  in- 
cidents attending  its  origin  and  progress,  than 
serious  reflection  on  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
the  solemn  warning  of  sudden  and  unexpected 
death,  and  the  lesson  it  should  teach  of  the 
primary  importance  of  so  living  as  to  be  pre- 
pared for  death  let  it  come  when  and  as  it 
may. 

The  awful  calamity  that  has  recently  clothed 
the  city  ot  Brooklyn  in  mourning,  by  the 
burning  of  one  of  its  public  theatres  wherein 
nearly  if  not  quite  three  hundred  persons 
perished,  is  well  fitted  to  shock  every  one 
capable  of  feeling;  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  life,  but  fiom  the  appalling  and 
harrowing  circumstances  attending  the  quick 
transition  of  the  victims  from  this  state  of 
probation  to  one  of  eternal  fixedness. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  about 
the  equal  liability  of  crowded  assemblies,  col- 
lected for  other  purposes  than  to  see  a  play, 
to  be  overwhelmed  in  as  sudden  destruction 
by  a  similar  cause,  and  however  people  may 
argue  that  there  is  no  special  impropriety  in 
seeking  amusement  from  witnessing  a  theatri- 
cal performance,  there  is  yet,  we  must  think, 
in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  but  the  most  har- 
dened, an  instinctive  shrinking  from  meeting 
death  in  such  a  sink  of  sin  and  corruption  as 
a  public  theatre.  The  accounts  given  of  the 
oaths,  imprecations  and  other  profane  expres- 
sions that  burst  from  the  shrieking,  strug- 
gling, maddened  crowd  which  choked  up  the 
only  passage  way  from  the  gallery,  wring  the 
sensitive  soul  that  remembers,  as  death  leaves 
us,  so  judgment  finds  us,  with  a  pang  more 
fearful  than  the  heartsickening  pictures  drawn 
of  the  terrible  but  short-lived  physical  suffer- 
ing of  the  crushed  and  burning  mass  of  hu- 
manity that  presented  so  ghastly  a  spectacle 
when  the  last  act  was  closed  in  the  silence  of 
death.  The  lesson  taught  by  our  Saviour 
when  He  said,  "  Those  eighteen  upon  whom 
the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  and  slew  them,  think 
ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem?  I  tell  you.  Nay,  but  ex- 
cept ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish," 
was  not  to  inculcate  indifference  as  to  what 
places  we  might  frequent,  but  to  guard  against 
judging  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  any,  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  have 
been  taken  out  of  life,  and  to  bring  home  to 
ourselves  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  pre- 
paration for  death. 

We  presume  not  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
final  acceptance  of  our  fellow  probationers, 
but  surely  we  may  believe  the  evidence  of  all 
past  experience,  that  theatres  and  actors  are 
most  effective  agencies  to  lure  men  and  women 
into  and  down  the  broad  way  that  leads  to 
the  chambers  of  death  ;  and  yet  how  many 
there  are  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian dir^pensation,  who  countenance  and  sup- 
port them  by  their  example  and  influence, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  press  for  their  commen- 
dation in  order  to  induce  others  to  patronize 
them. 
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This  awful  visitation,  which  one  would  j 
have  thought  would  have  caused  all  connect- 
ed with  theatres,  whether  as  actors  or  visitors, 
to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  character  and  fruits 
of  frequenting  such  polluted  places  of  diver- 
sion, has  been  made  use  of  to  seduce  the 
thoughtless  and  dissipated,  under  the  plea  of 
charity,  to  throng  to  them  and  pay  them 
money,  in  order  that  the  company  may  make 
a  show  of  liberality  by  presenting  it  to  the 
living  sufferers.  Is  not  one  object  of  the  gen- 
eral devotion  of  the  play-actors  to  this  mode 
of  raising  money,  to  dissipate  or  deaden  the 
feelings  that  have  been  forced  upon  them- 
selves and  upon  others  by  this  startling  ca- 
lamity, and  to  prevent  any  serious  impression 
being  permanently  made  upon  theatre-goers? 
We  think  the  great  pai'ade  made  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Brooklyn,  over  the  mangled  and 
charred  remains  of  the  unrecognized  dead,  is 
out  of  place  and  fitted  rather  to  divert  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  citizens  from  a 
proper  consideration  of  what  has  happened 
in  their  midst,  so  that  they  may  profit  by  the 
solemn  warning  Divine  Providence  has  per 
mitted  to  be  proclaimed  among  them. 

How  sadly  we  need  m  )re  practical  religion 
carried  out  in  the  every  day  affairs  of  life. 
The  great  mass  of  nominal  professors  of  re- 
ligion glory  in  the  observance  of  outward 
ceremonials,  and  in  the  building  of  ornate 
''churches;"  for  the  latter  being  thought  an 
evidence  of  wealth  and  the  refined  taste  of 
the  congregations,  are  supposed  to  beautify  a 
city  and  add  to  its  importance  ;  but  how  com- 
paratively little  care  or  means — whether  in 
wealth  or  time — is  bestowed  in  an  effort  to 
arrest  the  course  of  those  seminaries  of  vice, 
which  are  engaged  in  initiating  the  young 
into  the  ways  of  the  profligate  and  hardened 
sinner  ;  and  how  few  are  willing  to  incur  the 
odium  of  manfully  discountenantung  the  aid 
given  by  the  public  press  and  by  the  votaries 
of  fashion  to  these  and  other  provocatives  of 
demoralization  and  crime.  How  much  better 
it  would  be  were  public  attention  as  much 
directed  towards  means  and  efforts  being  used 
to  prevent  our  citizens  going  into  these  resorts 
of  the  profligate  and  aband  med,  as  it  is  to 
providing  for  their  getting  out  in  case  of 
alarm. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  in- 
finite purity  and  sacredness  of  the  Divine 
Being;  the  completeness  of  the  law  which  He 
has  written  in  the  human  heart ;  the  unalter- 
able decree  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall 
die;  and  reflect  on  the  multiform  aspects  of 
sin  that  intrude  themselves  on  the  ear  and 
eye  of  the  most  careless  observer,  and  that 
perhaps  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  pursue 
the  giddy  round  of  life,  allows  himself  to  dwell 
on  his  accountability,  or  recognizes  the  hourly 
support  and  protection  of  his  unseen  Creator 
and  Judge,  but  rather  despises  his  mercy  and 
defies  his  supreme  authority,  who  l)uL  must 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  declaration, 
"  The  Lord  God  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suffering,  and  al)undant  in  goodness  and 
truth." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — John  I5riKlit  made  an  elaborate  speech  to 
a  large  meeting  at  Hirniingliain  llie  5lii  inst.,  against 
the  governniciil's  easlern  policy  or  any  support  of 
Turkey.  On  the  8ih  inst.  a  l?.rge  meeting  was  held  in 
London,  at  wliicli  the  Duke  of  Westminster  presided, 
in  order  to  oppose  tlie  pro-Turkish  policy  of  the  Briiisli 
government.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Hisliop 
of  Oxford  and  others,  among  them  Wm.  E.  Glad.stoiie, 


'  ex-Premier  .The  latter  charged  Lord  BeaconsSeld  with 
being  personally  responsible  for  the  government's  posi- 
tion. He  declared  Ottoman  p,uprem  icy  should  be  abol- 
ished throughout  the  insurgent  provinces,  and  eulogized 
the  Czar  and  the  Russian  people.  Foreign  interven- 
tion he  ragarded  as  indispensable. 

Prince  Bismarck,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  gave  assurances  that  the  governments  of 
Germany  and  Russia  remain  on  the  most  friendly  foot- 
ing. He  expressed  great  hopes  of  a  peaceable  solution 
of  the  present  crisis,  even  should  the  conference  at  Con- 
stantinople not  achieve  its  full  object. 

The  rebellion  which  recently  broke  out  in  Mexico 
in  the  interest  of  the  church  party,  spread  rapidly  and 
has  been  successful.  The  government  forces  were  de- 
feated in  a  decisive  engagement  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  City  of  Mexico.  On  the  2lst  ult.  Pre- 
sident Lerdo  de  Tejada  fled  from  the  capital  to  the 
State  of  Michoacan,  and  on  the  23d  General  Diaz  en- 
tered the  city,  and  on  the  30th  he  was  officially  an- 
nounced as  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic. 

Later  advices  from  Mexico,  by  way  of  Matamoras, 
state  that  President  Lerdo  and  his  cabinet  had  been 
captured,  and  General  E-scobedo,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  several  others  had  been  shot. 

The  British  Parliament  has  been  prorogued  until  the 
8th  of  Second  month,  when  it  is  to  meet  for  the  dispatch 
of  urgent  and  important  business. 

United  States.— The  President's  message,  which 
was  sent  to  Congress  on  the  5th  inst.,  is  a  brief,  plain 
and  unpretentious  document.  He  states  that  when  he 
came  into  office  the  country  was  burdened  with  debt 
and  heivy  tax  ition.  During  the  past  seven  fiscal  years 
the  Public  Debt  h  is  been  reduced  $435,000,000,  and 
through  this  and  the  funding  into  five  and  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  loans,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  annual  expense  for  interest, 
and  within  the  last  seven  years  the  taxes  have  been  re- 
duced $300,000  000.  The  balance  of  trade  which  in 
1869  was  $130,000,000  against  the  United  States,  is 
estimated  to  be  $120,000,000  in  favor  of  the  country  in 
1876.  He  believes  this  favorable  turn  will  continue,  so 
that  the  pledge  of  Congress  to  resume  specie  payments 
in  1879  will  be  easily  accomplished. 

The  humane  Lidian  policy  adopted  has  substantially 
accomplished  its  design,  except  in  the  Black  Hills 
country  among  the  wild  Sioux,  where  mercenary  white 
men  violating  treity  obligations  have  caused  a  war, 
which  he  hopes  will  be  soon  ended. 

The  Post  Office  Department  income  was  short  of  its 
expenses  last  year  $4,151,989.  The  estimated  expenses 
of  the  Department  the  current  year  are  $36,645,000, 
which  is  more  than  six  millions  in  excess  of  the  esti- 
mated income. 

President  Grant  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  some  greiter  safeguards  over  the 
method  of  coimting  and  declaring  the  election  of  Pre- 
sident and  Vice  President,  and  concludes  the  message 
with  these  words:  "With  the  present  Congress  my 
official  life  terminates.  It  is  not  probible  that  public 
affairs  will  ever  again  receive  attention  from  me,  further 
than  as  a  citizen  of  the  republic,  always  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  the  honor,  integrity  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole  land." 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shows  tint  the  net  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
6th  mo.  30th  last,  were  $287,482,039,  and  that  the  net 
expenditures,  including  redemption  of  the  public  debt, 
were  1258,459,797,  leaving  a  surplus  revenue,  exclusive 
of  provisions  for  the  sinking  fund,  of  $29  022,242. 
During  the  s  irae  period  the  total  debt  of  the  U.  States 
was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  $29,249,381. 

DuritTg  the  year  ending  6th  mo.  30th  last,  6,524,326 
acres  of  the  public  lands  were  disposed  of,  a  large  por- 
tion being  taken  by  actual  setllers  under  the  homestead 
and  timber  culture  acts.  The  cash  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  lands  were  only  $1,747,216. 

The  coin  value  of  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
Slates  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  appears  from  official 
returns  made  to  and  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 


tics, are  as  follows  : 
Exports  of  domestic  merchandise,    .    .  $525,582,247 
Exports  of  foreign  merchandise,       .    .  14,802,424 


Total   540,384,671 

Imports  of  goods,  46t),741,190 


Excess  of  exports  over  imports,    .    .  79,643,481 


The  Tit'turning  Bo;ir<ls  in  the  three  doubtful  States, 
South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Louisiana,  having  given 
certificates  to  the  electors  pledged  to  vote  for  Hayes 
and  Wheeler,  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency,  they  have  secured  the  votes 
of  twenty-one  States  wliL  185  electoral  voten,  while 


Tilden  and  Hendricks  have  those  of  seventeen  Statt 
with  184  votes.  This  action  of  the  Returning  Board 
especially  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  is  denounced  by  th 
Committee  of  Democratic  citizens  from  the  North  as 
gi  e  it  fraud  and  outrage.  They  say  they  were  preset 
when  the  returns  were  opened  by  the  Louisiana  Ri 
turning  Board,  and  declare  that  these  gave  a  m  ijorit 
to  the  Democratic  electors  of  more  than  seven  thousant 
On  the  other  hand  Senator  Sherman  and  eight  otht 
distinguished  men  who  were  present  to  inspect  the  pn 
ceedings  of  the  board  by  request  of  President  Gran 
fully  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Returning  Boird  in  n 
jecting  the  returns  from  various  districts  on  account  ( 
the  violence  and  intimidation  reported  to  by  the  whi 
Democrats  in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  their  ow 
candidates.  When  all  such  election  districts  had  bet 
thrown  out,  those  remaining  gave  a  Republican  m: 
jority  of  more  than  three  thousand. 

On  the  night  of  the  5:h  inst.,  the  Brooklyn  Theati 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  about  three  hundred  persoi 
out  of  one  thousand  who  were  assembled  in  this  pi* 
of  vain  amusement  either  perished  in  the  flames,  we 
suffocated  or  crashed  to  death.  The  fire  was  caused  1 
a  gas-burner  the  jets  of  which  extended  downward  ai 
conveyed  fire  to  the  drapery.  It  broke  out  soon  aft 
lip.  M.,  the  flames  spreading  rapidly  over  the  whc 
building,  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  was  a  mass 
rnins.  The  Brooklyn  Tlieatre  was  built  in  1870,  al 
cost  of  $180,000.  Its  rapid  and  complete  destructi 
shows  what  an  unsafe  edifice  it  was,  and  how  especial 
unfit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied. 

A  singular  dtffiaulty  has  arisen  in  regard  to  one  | 
the  Republican  electors  from  Oregon.  The  laws  of  t\ 
State  require  the  Governor  to  grant  certilioatas 
electors  duly  elected.  Governor  Grover  has  refused 
certificate  to  John  W.  Watt,  on  the  ground  that  hew 
disqualified  in  consequence  of  holding  an  office  of  prt 
and  trust  under  the  United  States,  viz.,  that  of  a  po 
master.  The  governor  has  given  the  certificate  to  t 
eligible  candidate  having  the  next  highest  number 
votes,  who  of  course  is  a  Democrat  and  votes  for  Tild 
and  Hendricks. 

The  lOlh  inst.  was  extremely  cold  over  a  large  pi 
of  the  country.  At  8  A.  M.,  the  thermometer  ranged 
follows  at  the  several  places  mentioned:  Cincinnati 
below  zero  ;  Chicago,  12  below  ;  Lacrosse,  Wiscons 
20  below;  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  21  below;  Dulu 
Minn.,  25  below,  and  Fort  Garry,  Manitoba,  26  d 
below. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbei 
324.  There  were  52  deaths  of  consumption  and  36 
typhoid  fever. 

The  Market's,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotati( 
on  the  11th  inst.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  10 
107^.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  registered,  112^;  coupe 
115^;  do.  1868,  registered,  112;  coupons,  116;  do.  5 
cents,  110}  ;  4i  per  cents,  108.  Cotton,  12^  a  12J 
Flour,  $4  to  j'9.00.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1. 
$1.43;  amber,  $1.45  a  $1.47;  white,  $1.42  a  $1 
Penna.  rye,  82  a  83  cis.  Yellow  corn,  60  a  61  cts.  < 
white  oats,  49  a  50  cts. ;  western  and  other  kinds,  3 
40  cts.  The  arrivals  of  beef  cattle  at  the  two  princ" 
drove  yards  numbered  4100  head.  Extra  sold  at  5J 
cts.  per  lb.  gross  ;  fair  to  good,  4J  a  5i  cts.,  and  comn 
4  a  4o  cts.  Sheep,  4  a  5|  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs,  I 
$8.25  per  100  lb.  net.  New  York. — Superfine  fl 
i?5.10  a  $5.25  ;  State  extra,  $5.55  a  $5.80  ;  finer  brir 
$6  a  $10.00.  Amber  winter  wheat,  $1.48;  No.  2 
winter,  $1.38;  No.  2  Milwaukie  spring,  $1.32;  N' 
Chicago  spring,  $1.24  a  $1.27. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelp 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wo 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Miincy, 
coming  Co.,  Pa.,  1st  of  Third  month,  1876,  Geoeg 
PiM,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  Jane  E.,  daught 
Joseph  and  Sarah  E.  Masters,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  the  29il"f 
Fourth  month,  1876,  .\nnie  B.,  daughter  of  Mnrfl. 
and  the  late  Mahlon  Kirkbride,  aged  18  years,  a  um- 
ber of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Je\)J- 
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ie  Account  of  the  Convincemciit  of  Ruth  Anna 
Rutter. 

(CoDcli  d  ')  from  paee  140.) 

[  remained  steady  in  the  attendance  of  meet- 
;s  for  above  a  year  and  a-half,  before  my 
nd  felt  at  liberty  to  make  application  to  be 
ieived  as  a  member,  but  for  twelve  months 
seeding  was  constrained  to  use  the  plain 
guage.  In  the  fall  before  I  made  applica- 
n  to  be  received  among  Friends.  Job  Bcott, 
ng  out  on  a  religious  visit,  lodged  at  our 
use.  My  father  was  from  home,  and  my 
ther  and  aunt,  with  a  beloved  friend  from 
I  city,  and  myself,  made  up  the  family  at 
it  time ;  and  truly  it  seemed  as  if  the  canopy 
divine  love  was  spread  over  us,  and  celes- 
f  showers  issuing  from  the  fountain  of  life, 
jcended  upon  our  habitation.  I  had  for 
!ne  time  been  in  a  low  spot,  and  longed  for 
drop  of  heavenly  consolation.  My  dear 
tther  also  had  her  mind  much  unsettled  by 
profitably  conversing  upon  Swedenborg's 
inions.  There  was  likewise  an  elderly  man 
Ithe  neighborhood,  who  had  written  a  piece, 
inly  endeavoring  to  account  for  things  he 
^ht  not.    This  man  happened  to  be  at  our 

fie  meeting,  when  dear  Job,  after  sitting  a 
rt  time  in  silence,  got  up  with  these  words: 
Vho  art  thou,  O  man  !  or,  O  woman  !  who 
aid  of  thine  own  finite  understanding,  pre- 
e  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  the  in- 
utable  Grod  ?  '  The  words  were  solemn  and 
akening,  and  he  was  favored  to  open  mat- 
8  clearly.  It  proved,  I  trust,  a  humbling  sea- 
Si  to  some  who  were  present.  And,  through 
iinite  condescension,  this  dear  Friend,  hav- 
i  r  a  sitting  in  the  family,  was  dipped  into  a 
■  of  our  state,  and  administered  suitable 
'    i>el  and  encouragement.    Also,  in  a  little 
]  vate  opportunity,  with  tears  flowing  mutu- 
'£|3'  from  our  eyes,  he  mentioned,  his  sympa- 
't^  with  me,  and  his  prospect  respecting  me  ; 
tlhig  me  I  should   have  trials,  and  to  re- 
r;mber  that  it  was  told  me  I  should  have 
tals;  which  assuredly  have  since  fallen  to 
I  •  lot. 

■Vbout  the  middle  of  the  ensuine;  winter, 
■-tieving  the  time  nearly  arrived  for  me  to 
like  request  to  Friends  to  be  received  under 
t  ir  care,  I  mentioned  it  in  a  solid  manner, 
.y  parents,  though  in  great  fear,  and  hav- 
,  mine  eyes  turned  to  the  Lord,  with  earn- 
'  breathings,  that  I  might  be  strengthened 
•"1  assisted  in  this  important  step.    My  mo- 
i-  was  much  affected,  and  shed  tears ;  but 


my  father  thought  it  was  time  enough  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice;  that  I  was  young,  and 
had  better  wait  till  I  was  more  fixed.  1  was 
enabled  to  tell  him  that  I  was  willing  to  give 
up  the  world,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  it,  for 
the  purchase  of  a  little  peace ;  th  at -I  no  longer 
took  delight  in  those  things  that  had  formerly 
given  me  much  pleasure.  He,  seeing  my 
mind  bent  upon  it,  gave  his  consent ;  and  the 
next  meeting  day  my  mother  went  with  me 
to  Exeter.  After  the  meeting  she  called  two 
elderly  Friends  aside,  and  told  them  she  felt 
like  Hannah,  when  she  made  an  offering  of 
her.  son  to  the  Lord ;  for  she  had  come  to 
make  an  offering  of  her  daughter ;  also  telling 
them  of  my  concern.  They  accordingly  took 
it  under  care,  and  after  divers  visits  from  a 
solid  committee  of  Friends,  I  was  received 
[into  membership]  in  the  Fifth  month,  1787. 

I  then  found  that,  far  from  sitting  down  at 
ease,  there  was  a  large  field  of  labor  opened 
for  me,  and  in  the  prospect  thereof  my  knees 
were  made  to  tremble  !  I  felt  a  deep  Concern 
to  be  steady  in  the  attendance  of  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  and  being  distantly 
situated  from  them,  I  found  considerable  diffi- 
culty; my  father  being  frequently  very  averse 
to  my  going,  particularly  when  the  weather 
was  wet  or  cold  ;  which  proceeded  from  mo- 
tives of  tenderness,  but  which  nevertheless  cost 
me  no  small  degree  of  exercise  ;  not  feeling  easy 
to  stay  at  home  on  these  accounts,  when  my 
health  would  admit  of  my  going.  And  as  it 
gave  him  great  uneasiness  and  he  frequently 
opposed  me,  I  had  often  to  experience  seasons 
of  conflict,  sometimes  for  a  week  before  a 
meeting  for  discipline  occurred  ;  and  my  heart 
was  poured  forth  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
that  if  it  was  right,  1  might  have  strength  to 
persevere,  and  that  way  might  be  opened  for 
me,  though  I  could  see  no  way.  And  forever 
blessed  and  praised  be  his  holy  name.  He  often 
caused  the  mountains  to  skip  like  rams,  and 
the  little  hills  like  lambs,  to  my  humbling  ad- 
miration. One  time  I  particularly  remember. 
Being  appointed  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, I  asked  ray  father's  consent  to  let  me  go  ; 
he  looked  sternly  at  me  and  objected.  I  felt 
in  a  great  strait,  and  pleaded  much  with  him. 
He  at  last  consented,  but  told  me  I  need  not 
expect  to  go  again  for  some  months,  for  he 
did  not  approve  of  women  riding  about  the 
country  in  that  manner.  As  I  had  gained 
his  consent  for  the  present,  I  was  willing  to 
leave  my  cause  to  the  Lord,  in  the  belief  that 
if  he  required  me  to  go,  he  would  open  the 
way  for  me,  and  after  retiring  to  my  cham- 
ber, and  giving  vent  to  many  tears,  my  faith 
and  confidence  were  renewed  in  Him  who  is 
the  everlasting  Eock  of  Ages.  This  was  the 
last  time  my  dear  father  ever  spoke  to  me  so 
sharply  upon  such  an  occasion,  for,  seeing  my 
peace  deeply  concerned  in  the  strict  attend- 
ance of  meetings,  and  my  dear  mother  often 
pleading  with  him,  he  gave  up. 

May  all  those  who  labor  under  difficulties 
and  discouragements  in  attending  meetings, 


be  encouraged  to  keep  their  eye  single  unto 
the  Lord,  with  fervent  breathings  unto  him, 
even  though  they  may  seem  to  be  hedged  in 
on  every  side. 

My  exercises  and  deep  baptisms,  in  the  pro- 
spect of  being  called  into  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  greatly  increased;  but  O,  my  un- 
willingness to  close  in  therewith,  -was  more 
than  words  can  express!  My  Divine  Master 
saw  meet  to  cause  me  to  suffer  long  under  a 
very  trying  dispensation,  which  was  that  of 
my  beloved  and  tender  mother  being  tried 
with  a  lingering  illness,  and  there  seemed  but 
little  prospect  of  her  recovery.  The  thought 
of  parting  with  this  dear  parent,  together  with 
the  inward  exercises  of  my  mind,  was  almost 
more  than  nature  could  bear.  Oh  I  the  nights 
of  anxiety,  and  days  of  deep  distress,  which  I 
passed  through  at  that  time,  will  never  be 
erased  from  iii}^  remembrance.  In  this  season 
of  deep  afl[liction  I  was  made  willing  to  cove- 
nant, that  if  the  Lord  would  spare  my  mo- 
ther, I  would  give  up  to  what  he  required  of 
me,  though  it  was  harder  than  the  parting 
with  my  natural  life;  and  He  graciously  con- 
descended to  listen  to  my  cry,  and  restored 
my  endeared  parent. 

Previous  to  this  I  attended  the  opening  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Eobeson,  where  were 
also  some  Friends  from  the  city  in  attend- 
ance ;  one  of  whom  in  particular,  in  the  course 
of  his  public  testimony,  was  dipped  into  sym- 
pathy with  me  in  the  deep  exercise  which  I 
was  under,  together  with  the  prospect  of  some 
further  trial  and  sore  conflict  which  I  should 
have  to  pass  through  in  order  to  fit  and  pre- 
pare me  for  the  great  and  solemn  work  where- 
unto  my  Master  was  about  to  call  me  ;  which 
testimony,  with  the  sensations  that  accom- 
panied my  mind,  left  no  more  doubt  of  its 
being  myself  that  was  alluded  to,  than  if  my 
name  had  been  publicly  mentioned. 

This  circumstance,  together  with  that  of 
many  valuable  Friends  having  feelingly  sym- 
pathized with  me,  and  expressed  their  pro- 
spect respecting  me  in  a  more  private  way, 
had  a  tendency  to  confirm  me  that  the  Lord 
did  indeed  require  an  entire  surrender  on  my 
part,  and  that  I  must  be  willing  to  become  a 
fool  for  Christ's  sake. 

After  many  probations,  secret  tears  and 
many  prayers  to  my  Almighty  Father,  for  his 
help  and  gracious  assistance,  in  this  awful, 
solemn  work,  at  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  at 
Exeter  in  the  Twelfth  month,  1789,  and  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  my  age,  after  a 
season  of  the  most  severe  conflict  I  ever  before 
experienced,  wherein  the  day  of  solemn  cove- 
nant was  brought  before  the  view  of  my  mind, 
with  this  secret  intelligence,  that  if  I  did  not 
give  up  to  what  was  required  of  me,  my  mo- 
ther should  be  taken  from  me,  I  ventured 
upon  my  feet,  and  expressed  a  few  words;  in 
which  I  felt  great  peace,  and  believe  I  had 
the  tender  sympathy  of  most  that  were  pre- 
sent. My  esteemed  friend,  John  Simpson, 
being  there,  in  the  language  of  encourage- 
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ment,  caused  my  heart  to  be  truly  thankful. 
He  came  home  with  me,  and  very  feelingly 
expressed  his  unity  with  me,  and  also  a  fear, 
lest,  tlu-ough  diffidence,  1  should  not  suffi- 
ciently exert  my  voice.  Which  gentle  hint 
was  of  use  afterwards,  though  at  that  time, 
and  frequently  since,  I  did  not  expect  ever  to 
be  called  upon  again  in  the  same  line;  which 
peradventure  may  not  be  unusual  to  those 
young  in  experience.  W.  S.  shortly  after- 
wards went  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  dear  friend 
who  was  nearly  interested  about  me,  inquired 
of  him  how  I  was.  He  mentioned  that  I  had 
appeared  publicly  in  a  few  words,  which 
seemed  to  him  like  a  swelling  fully  ripe,  which 
when  it  was  opened  became  easy.  But  alas! 
it  was  not  only  to  be  opened,  but  pi-obed,  and 
fully  searched,  before  the  heavenly  ointment 
or  balm  of  Gilead  could  be  availingly  applied. 

One  circumstance  I  omitted  in  the  early 
part  of  this  narrative,  which  now  occurs  to 
my  mind.  A  Friend  visiting  Pottstown  meet- 
ing about  twelve  mouths  before  I  became 
plain,  and  I  being  in  a  very  low  and  discour- 
aged state,  went  to  meeting  greatly  desiring 
he  might  he  made  an  instrument  of  comfort 
to  me.  He  spoke  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
did  not  touch  upon  any  thing  relative  to  my 
condition  ;  and  1  returned  home  under  many 
doubts  and  fears,  lest  my  Heavenly  Father 
had  east  me  off  forever.  My  parents  were  in 
Philadelphia,  and  I  being  alone,  sat  down  on 
the  sofa,  with  the  Bible  in  my  hand,  thinking 
to  gain  some  instruction  and  comfort  from  its 
eacred  contents.  I  had  given  up  the  idea  of 
seeing  the  Friend,  (who  was  a  true  father  in 
Israel,)  or  of  having  any  opportunity  with 
him,  as  not  being  worthy  of  it.  But  he,  hav- 
ing dined  at  my  uncle's,  not  far  distant,  was, 
after  dinner  walking  in  the  piazza,  and  look- 
ing towards  our  house,  felt  a  draught  in  his 
mind  to  come  over.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
family,  but  yielding  to  the  impulse  he  came; 
and,  passing  through  the  outer  room,  where 
there  was  a  young  woman  of  the  house,  with- 
out asking  any  questions,  he  walked  into  the 
parlor,  where  I  was  sitting  in  the  situation 
above  described;  and  without  any  further 
salutation  than  shaking  hands,  took  a  seat  by 
me.  A  considerable  time  elapsed  in  deep  in- 
ward silence,  after  which  he  mentioned  how 
unexpectedly  he  was  led  to  come  over,  with- 
out knowing  the  cause;  but  then  feeling  his 
mind  clothed  with  sympathy  for  me,  and  be- 
lieving it  was  for  my  sake,  he  imparted  much 
counsel  and  advice,  with  a  great  deal  of  en- 
couragement to  me.  Which  singular  favor 
did  deeply  humble  my  heart,  and  caused  tears 
of  gratitude,  contrition  and  tenderness  to 
stream  from  my  eyes. 

Having  for  my  own  satisfaction,  penned 
these  few  hints  of  ray  varied  conflicts  and  ex- 
ercises, and  being  sensible  of  the  goodness  ol 
the  Lord  to  me,  his  poor  unworthy  creature, 
it  is  in  my  heart  to  say,  May  it  please  thee, 
O  most  gracious  and  merciful  Father,  to  bow 
down  thine  ear  and  hoar  the  humble  j)etition 
of  thy  handmaid.  Oh  !  be  pleased  to  lay,  with 
increasing  weight,  thine  Almighty  hand  upon 
me.  Let  it  not  spare,  neither  let  thine  eye 
pit}',  until  thou  hast  thoroughly  tried  me, 
proved  me,  and  known  my  works  !  Be  pleased 
to  bring  me  more  immediately  under  thy  re- 
fining operation,  and  enable  me  to  bear  with 
true  resignation,  cver>'  turning  of  thy  Hol^- 
Hand  ;  that  so  I  may  be  purged  and  purified, 
fitted  and  qualified,  rightly  to  engage  in  the 
awful  and  solemn  work  whereunto  thou  hast' 


called  me.  Or  if,  most  gracious  Lord,  thou 
art  pleased  to  cut  short  thy  work,  Oh  !  let  it 
be  in  righteousness  !  and  grant  me  admittance 
into  thine  ever  blessed  kingdom  of  light,  life, 
and  peace,  there  to  join  in  the  holy  anthems 
of  glory,  glory,  hallelujahs  and  praises  to  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  who  are  worthy 
forever,  saith  my  soul.  Amen  and  amen  I 
lluTH  Anna  Eutter. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend.' 

Peasant  Life  in  Burgundy. 

(Continued  from  page  143.J 

Our  author  gives  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  cruel  oppression  and  injustice  to  which 
the  rural  population  was  subject  previous  to 
the  great  revolution  of  1789.  A  few  of  these 
we  will  briefly  advert  to.  The  seigneur  had 
the  exclusive  right  to  keep  pigeons,  and  his 
pigeons,  which  were  inviolable,  had  the  right 
to  feed  at  pleasure  on  the  grain  of  his  poorer 
neighbors.  Besides  his  pigeons  the  seigneur 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  keeping  an  unlimited 
rabbit-warren,  the  numerous  population  of 
which  fed  on  his  neighbors'  produce.  He  Jiad 
also  the  exclusive  right  to  all  other  game. 
The  peasants  detested  these  vexations,  and  at 
last  they  were  relieved  from  these  and  others 
of  similar  character  by  the  revolution  referred 
to.  The  granaries,  the  bakeries,  and  the 
grain-mills  all  belonged  to  the  seigneur.  The 
peasant  might  not  keep  his  own  grain,  his 
lord  kept  it  for  him  and  charged  his  own  price 
for  warehouse  room  ;  the  peasant  was  not  al- 
lowed to  bake  at  home,  his  lord  baked  for  him 
and  fixed  the  price.  Peasants  coming  from  a 
distance  waiting  for  their  turn  at  the  bakery 
or  the  mill,  were  not  permitted  to  go  else- 
where even  in  the  times  of  greatest  pressure. 

All  these  arrangements,  the  noble  of  to  day 
will  say  were  only  "forms  of  taxation  or  of 
rent."  If  so  they  were  terribly  oppressive 
forms.  They  made  the  personal  independence 
of  the  peasantry  impossible.  The  peasant  of 
to  day  pays  his  taxes  and  is  free.  He  can 
work  all  the  year  round  on  his  farm.  He 
keeps  his  own  grain,  he  bakes  his  own  bread  ; 
the  nobleman  who  lives  at  the  chateau  has  no 
power  over  him  unless  he  is  his  landlord,  and 
even  then  the  power  is  very  limited.  Many 
thousands  of  peasants  are  landowners  them- 
selves, and  independent  of  every  body.  They 
save  money,  knowing  that  they  may  keep  the 
fruits  of  their  own  industry  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

The  remarkable  thrift  and  economy  of  the 
peasantry  of  Burgundy,  and  indeed  of  France 
generally,  are  striking  traits  in  their  charac- 
ter. Ample  evidence  of  this  was  afforded 
when,  after  the  disastrous  war  of  1870,  the 
governinent  was  obliged  to  borrow  large  sums 
of  money  to  pay  the  enormous  indemnity 
exacted  by  the  Germans  as  a  condition  of 
peace.  The  small  farmers  then  came  forward 
bringing  their  little  hoards  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  actual Ij'  offered  them  to  an  amount  far 
be^'ond  all  that  the  occasion  required.  The 
peasant  spends  very  little  for  food.  On  this 
subject  Hamerton  says  :  "  The  v\-ay  of  living 
in  a  peasant's  hcxuso  is  this.  In  the  morning 
the  men  eat  soup — that  soup  which  Cobden 
praised  as  the  source  of  French  prosperity. 
It  is  cheap  enough  to  make.  For  twelve  peo- 
ple two  handfuls  of  dried  beans  or  peas,  or  a 
few  potatoes,  a  few  ounces  of  fried  bacon  to 
give  a  taste,  a  good  deal  of  hot  water.  The 
twelve  basins  are  then  filled  with  thin  slices 
of  brown  broad,  and  the  hot  water,  flavored 


with  the  above  ingredients,  is  poured  up 
the  bread.    The  bacon  and  peas  are  not 
sufficient  quantity  to  afford  much  nourij 
ment,  but  they  give  a  taste  to  the  bread  a 
water,  and  a  hot  meal  is  procured  in  this  w, 
at  a  cheap  rate.   Boiled  rice  with  a  little  mil 
is  sometimes  taken  instead  of  soup.  If 
soup  is  insufficient,  the  peasant  finishes 
meal  with  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  and  as  mu 
cold  water  as  he  likes,  for  of  this  there  is 
stint.  .  The  meal  at  noon  is  composed  inva 
ably  of  potatoes  followed  by  a  second  dis 
In  this  second  dish  consists  the  only  culina 
variety  of  the  peasant's  life.    It  is  either 
pan-cake,  made  with  a  great  deal  of  flour  u 
water  and  few  eggs,  or  a  salad,  or  elott 
milk.    No  wine  or  meat  is  allowed,  exee 
during  the  great  labors  of  haymaking  a 
harvest.  At  these  times,  a  little  wine  is  giv 
with  the  water  drnnk  at  dinner,  and  a  sra 
piece  of  salted  pork.    At  great  feasts  ham 
served,  and  beef  broth,  the  boiled  beef  serv 
afterwards  without  sauce.     The  peasan 
wives  see  carefully  that  the  fasts  of  t 
church  ai'e  observed — all  economical  Fren 
people  are  religious  enough  in  this — and  I 
member  a  good  instance  of  the  lengths 
which  they  will  go.  We  knew  an  old  peasa 
who  was  not  in  very  strong  health  (he  w 
seventy-two  years  old)  and  his  conscience  w 
not  very  tender  about  the  ordinances  of 
church;  I  mean,  that  if  any  body  had  g\\ 
him  the  opportunity  of  eating  meat  in  L 
he  would  probably  have  yielded  to  the  ten 
tation.    But  he  had  a  wife  who  united  ort 
doxy  with  economy,  and  who  took  good  Ci 
that  her  husband  should  commit  no  sin  tl 
would  be  in  anyway  expensive.    When  L 
came  I  used  to  banter  the  old  man,  in  a  gen 
way,  by  inquiring  anxiously  about  his  heal 
He  always  got  weaker  and  weaker  towards  1 
end  of  forty  days,  and  one  year  this  weakn 
was  so  distressing  to  him  that  he  comniiti 
a  great  crime.    A  pig  was  killed  at  the  fa 
towards  the  end  of  Lent,  in  anticipation 
Easter  Sunday,  but  so  vigilant  was  the  eye 
the  mistress  that  nobody  dared  touch  a  mor 
of  the  forbidden  food.    There  was  one  exc( 
tion,  however.    The  old  man  sallied  foi 
with  a  knife,  cut  a  slice  of  the  pig.  fried 
himself  in  open  defiance  of  both  wife  a 
church,  and  ate  it  boldly,  like  a  hardened  s 
ner,  in  sight  of  his  children  and  servan. 
Whilst  he  was  eating  he  underwent  a  tei  ri  e 
sermon.    '  Not  only,' said  his  wife, 'arc  yi 
breaking  Lent  now,  but  you  have  brokenit  i 
all  along,  for  every  day  you  have  oookedjuj 
the  ashes  two  eggs  for  your  dinner,  and  ill 
astonishing  to  hear  you  complain  of  wet^ 
ness,  after  such  shameless 
that!' 

"In  the  spring  the  peasants  bleed  thr 
oxen  and  cook  the  blood  in  a  frying  pan  wh 
onions.  Although  the  preparation  ma3^seo 
disgusting  to  us,  it  is  very  nutritious,  and  le 
peasants  like  it  veiy  much.  They  have  a 
invincible  prejudice  against  the  use  of  mutM. 
Notwithstanding  the  abstemiousness  of  thr 
way  of  life — which  is  really  little  better  tlB 
one  continuous  fast  —  they  will  not  touli 
mutton  at  all.  Their  feeling  about  it  is  simijT 
the  prejudice  against  a  particu'ar  kind^f 
flesh  which  most  people  have  in  one  form* 
another." 

Notwithstanding  their  comparative  ."sml 
use  of  animal  food,  they  take  a  much  wi(| 
range  in  its  selection  than  is  usual  in  E 
land  or  this  country.    For  instancB  sna 
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hich  are  abundant,  are  considered  a  great  form  you  are  helpless  against  the  evil.  This 
>licacy ;  tbey  eat  also  frogs,  water  rats,  and  is  so  very  particularly  with  regard  to  burns 
vers  other  things  which  only  extreme  hun- 


n-  would  induce  Englishmen,  however  poor, 
.  partake  of. 

■  The  women  of  the  peasant  class  submit 
i  the  severity  of  their  frugal  customs  with- 
it  any  other  relief  from  them  than  the  occa- 
ooal  feasts  at  weddings,  but  the  men  escape 
ora  the  rule  of  custom  more  frequently  when 

ey  go  to  the  market  town  and  get  a  liberal 

nner  at  the  inn,  which  they  seem  to  appre- 
ate  very  heartily.    On  these  occasions  they 

t  tipsy  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  when 
lere  is  a  great  fair  they  often  get  more  than 
ps}',  in  consequence  of  successive  bottles  of 
ioe  and  beer  in  the  cafes,  where  they  treat 
.ch  other  liberally,  according  to  a  theory 
I  at  it  is  not  polite  to  refuse,  nor  to  accept 
)spitable  offers  without  returning  them.  * 
*    These  excesses  never  seem  to  do  any 

dy  harm,  and  the  strict  rule  of  daily  life  is 
■cepled  again  quite  readily  afterwards,  when 
i  return  to  frugality  and  duty.    *     *  * 

'  The  peasant  believes  wine  to  be  the  uni- 
■rsal  remedy.    He  administers  it  liberally  in 

I  cases  of  disease,  even  in  the  most  violent 
vers — with  what  effect  may  be  imagined, 
is  way  of  treating  a  bad  cold  is  to  put  a 
■low  candle  in  a  quart  of  red  wine,  and  heat 

II  the  tallow  melts,  after  which  tallow  and 
ine  arc  stirred  up  together  and  swallowed 
r  the  unhappy  patient.  For  intermittent 
ver  he  beats  up  eggs  with  soot  from  the 
jimoey.  To  cure  the  measles  he  gives  hot 
ine  with  pepper  and  honey.  Whenever  any 
le  is  ill,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  hot  wine 
at  once  administered.  *  *  *  The  doctor 
only  sent  for  by  a  peasant,  at  the  very  last 

\tremity,  and  his  prescriptions  are  rarely 
lUowed.  I  have  often  talked  about  this  pecu- 
arity  with  physicians  whom  1  knew  inti- 
.ately,  and  they  invariably  said  that  it  was 
»t  of  the  slightest  use  for  them  to  give  any 
Ivice  to  peasants.    The  consequence  is  that 
!iy:<icians  take  no  interest  in  rustic  patients, 
nd  leave  them  to  their  own  prejudices,  and 
halever  fate  may  be  in  store  for  them.  The 
hysician's  fees,  although  extremely  moderate 
nd  remote  indeed  from  the  London  guinea, 
,iem  to  the  rural  mind  an  expense  to  be  re 
retted  in  any  event,  for  if  the  patient  is 
.  ured,  his  friends  believe  that  he  would  have 
ome  round  without  the  doctor,  and  if  he  dies, 
is  plain  that  the  doctor  has  not  been  able 
»  save  him.    Our  own  medical  adviser  has 
,  lany  anecdotes  of  the  rustic  ways,  with  re- 
:  (irence  to  the  science  of  medicine,  which  ex- 
,  jibit  the  peasant's  way  of  thinking.    One  of 
,  ihese  I  select  for  the  reader.    A  woman  went 
0  him  for  a  prescription  for  her  husband,  but 
i  ^8  she  was  going  away,  she  turned  on  the 
^.hreshold,  and  asked  whether  her  husband 
-,ould  pull  through.   'Because,'  she  added,  'if 
. )ie  IS  to  die  after  all,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to 
,  jpend  five  francs  in  medicine.'  She  positively 
.  ,efased  to  get  the  prescription  made  up  unless 
he  doctor  would  guarantee  her  husband's 

What  the  peasants  really  do  believe  in  is 
ot  science  of  any  kind,  but  magic  and  super- 
titious  prayers.  Their  ideas  of  prayer  and 
'f  all  religion  is,  in  fact,  very  closely  con- 
lected  with  magic.  They  have  full  faith  in 
,  jOrcery,  and  in  the  power  of  combating  evil 
y  special  prayers — special  forms  of  words 
vhich  make  you  safe  if  you  know  them  accu- 
ately,  when,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 


and  dislocated  limbs.  It  is  believed,  for  in 
stance,  that  such  an  old  woman  knows  a 
special  prayer  which  will  cure  a  burn,  or  make 
a  set  limb  go  on  favorably,  and  when  such  a 
belief  becomes  current,  the  person  who  knows 
the  prayer  is  in  great  request,  but  keeps  the 
prayer  itself  a  secret.  The  idea  is  that  there 
are  prayers  for  every  kind  of  evil,  which 
would  be  perfectly  efficacious  if  one  only  knew 
them.  It  is  plain  that  the  notion  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  magic  than  to  Christianity. 
Even  in  very  grave  cases,  when  a  surgeon  is 
absolutely  required,  the  peasants  will  not  send 
for  him  if  they  can  avoid  it,  but  they  will 
tra,vel  many  miles  to  fetch  some  ignorant  old 
woman.  The  simple  truth  is  that  their  minds 
are  in  a  condition  so  wholly  unscientific  that 
they  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  science.  It 
is  useless  to  tell  them  that  a  physician  has 
studied  medicine,  and  an  old  woman  has  not, 
for  they  do  not  know,  and  cannot  imagine, 
what  it  is  to  study  anything,  nor  are  they  at 
all  able  to  perceive  the  distinction  between 
positive  knowledge  and  superstition. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


*  *  * 


For  "The  Friend 

Thomas  Story. 

(CoDtinued  from  page  132.) 

"  Hitherto  I  had  known  the  Grace  of  God 
in  me  only  as  a  manifester  of  evil  and  of  sin, 
a  word  of  reproof,  and  a  law  condemning  and 
judging  those  thoughts,  desires,  words,  pas- 
sions, affections,  acts  and  omissions,  which 
are  seated  in  the  first  nature,  and  rooted  in 
the  carnal  mind  ;  in  which  the  suggestions, 
temptations  and  influences  of  the  evil  one 
work  and  prevail.   By  this  divine  grace  I  was, 
in  some  good  degree,  enlightened,  reformed, 
and  enabled  to  shun  and  forbear  all  words 
and  acts  known  to  be  evil,  and  moral  right- 
eousness restored  in  my  mind,  and  thereby 
brought  forth  in  me.    I  became  then  weaned 
from  all  my  former  acquaintance  and  com- 
pany ;  their  manners  and  conversation,  though 
not  vicious  (for  such  I  never  liked)  became 
burthensome  and  disagreeable  ;  for  they  had 
not  the  knowledge  of  God,  nor  such  a  conver- 
sation as  I  wanted.    Yet  I  did  not  know  the 
divine  grace  in  its  own  nature,  as  it  is  in 
Christ;  not  as  a  word  of  faith,  sanctification, 
justification,  consolation  and  i^edemption,  be- 
ing yet  alive  in  my  own  nature.    The  Son  of 
God  was  not  yet  revealed  in  me,  nor  I,  by  the 
power  of  his  holy  cross,  mortified  and  slain  ; 
being  without  the  knowledge  of  the  essential 
truth,  and  in  a  state  contrary  to  him,  and  un- 
reconciled.   But  the  Lord  did  not  leave  me 
here,  but,  in  his  matchless  mercy  followed  me 
still  by  his  holy  admonitions,  and  more  and 
more  inclined  my  mind  in  an  earnest  enquiry 
after  himself  and  his  own  truth  and  word, 
concerning  whom,  I  did  not  know  of  any  in 
all  the  earth  who  could  teach  me,  the  world 
being  universally,  as  I  judged  by  the  general 
ways  and  courses  of  men,  of  all  forms  and 
ranks,  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Lord,  know- 
ing only  some  historical  and  traditional  hints 
concerning  him,  and  of  his  doctrine  and  ways, 
which  having  little  or  no  effect  or  influence 
upon  the  minds  and  conversations  of  men,  it 
seemed  but  a  dead  knowledge  or  image,  and 
they  being  dead  whilst  they  yet  lived,  did  not 
really  and  savingly  believe  in  the  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  they  made  profes- 
sion and  talked.    I  did  not  then  know  that 


the  Lord  had  any  people  in  the  world  owned 
by  his  presence  with  them,  as  his  flock  and 
family,  which  reminds  me  of  that  saying  of 
the  Lord,  '  Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  man 
cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?' 

My  mind  being  truly  earnest  with  God, 
thirsting  unto  death  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
Way  of  Life,  he  was  pleased  to  hear  the  voice 
of  my  necessity,  for  I  wanted  present  salva- 
tion, and  the  I/ord  knew  my  case  could  not 
admit  of  further  delay.  Being  moved  by  his 
own  free  mercy  and  goodness,  even  in  the 
same  love  in  which  he  sent  his  Son,  the  be- 
loved, into  the  world,  to  seek  and  save  the 
lost,  on  the  1st  day  of  the  Second  month,  in 
the  evening  of  the  year,  according  to  the  com- 
mon account  1689,  being  alone  in  my  cham- 
ber, the  Lord  brake  in  upon  me  unexpectedly; 
quick  as  lightning  from  the  heavens,  and  as 
a  righteous,  all-powerful,  all-knowing,  and 
self-condemning  Judge  ;  before  whom  my  soul, 
as  in  the  deepest  agony,  trembled,  was  con- 
founded and  amazed,  and  filled  with  such 
awful  dread  as  no  words  can  reach  or  declare. 
My  mind  seemed  plunged  into  utter  darkness, 
and  eternal  condemnation  appeared  to  enclose 
me  on  every  side,  as  in  the  centre  of  the  hor- 
rible pit;  never  to  see  redemption  thence,  or 
the  face  of  him  in  mercy,  whom  I  had  sought 
with  all  my  soul.  But  in  the  midst  of  this 
confusion  and  amazement,  where  no  thought 
could  be  formed,  or  any  idea  retained,  save 
eternal  death  possessing  my  whole  man,  a 
voice  was  formed  and  uttered  in  me,  '  Thy 
will,  O  God,  be  done;  if  this  be  thy  act  alone, 
and  not  my  own,  I  yield  my  soul  to  thee.'  In 
conceiving  these  words,  from  the  Word  of  Life, 
I  quickly  found  relief:  there  was  all-healing 
virtue  in  them;  and  the  effect  was  so  swift 
and  powerful,  that,  even  in  a  moment,  all  my 
fears  vanished,  as  if  they  had  never  been,  and 
my  mind  became  calm  and  still,  and  simple  as 
a  little  child  ;  the  day  of  the  Lord  dawned, 
and  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  arose  in  me, 
with  divine  healing  and  restoring  virtue  in 
his  countenance ;  and  he  became  the  centre 
of  my  mind. 

In  this  wonderful  operation  of  the  Lord's 
power,  denouncing  judgment  in  tender  mercy, 
and  in  the  hour  of  my  deepest  concern  and 
trial,  I  lost  my  old  self,  and  came  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  knowledge  of  Him,  the  just 
and  holy  one,  whom  my  soul  had  longed  for. 
I  now  saw  my  whole  body  of  sin  condemned 
in  my  own  flesh  ;  not  by  particular  acts,  as 
whilst  travelling  in  the  way  to  a  perfect  moral 
state  only,  but  by  one  sti'oke  and  sentence  of 
the  great  Judge  of  all  the  world,  of  the  living 
and  of  the  dead,  the  whole  carnal  mind,  with 
all  that  dwelt  therein,  was  wounded,  and 
death  begun  ;  as  self-love,  pride,  evil  thoughts, 
and  every  evil  desire,  with  the  whole  corrup- 
tion of  the  first  state  and  natural  life. 

Here  I  had  a  taste  and  view  of  the  agony 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  his  death  and  state 
upon  the  cross,  when  the  weight  of  the  sins 
of  all  human  kind  were  upon  him,  and  when 
he  trod  the  wine  press  alone,  with  none  to 
assist  him.  Now  all  my  past  sins  were  par- 
doned and  done  away;  my  own  willings,  run- 
nings, searchings  and  strivings,  were  at  an 
end;  and  all  my  carnal  reasonings  and  con- 
ceivings about  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  were  over;  which  had 
long  exercised  my  mind,  being  then  natural, 
both  day  and  night,  and  taken  away  my  de- 
sire of  food  and  natural  repose.  But  now  my 
sorrows  ended,  and  my  anxious  cares  were 
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doueaway;  and  this  true  fear  being  to  me, 
the  initiation  into  wisdoua,  I  now  found  the 
true  sabbath,  a  lioly,  heavenly,  divine,  free 
rest,  and  most  sweet  repose.  This  deep  exer- 
cise being  over,  I  slept  till  the  next  morning, 
and  had  greater  and  better  refreshment  and 
comfort  than  I  had  felt  for  some  weeks  be- 
fore. 

The  next  day  I  found  my  mind  calm  and 
free  from  anxiety,  in  a  state  like  that  of  a 
young  child.  In  this  condition  I  remained 
all  night;  and  about  the  same  time  in  the 
evening  that  the  visitation,  before  related, 
came  upon  me,  my  whole  nature  and  being, 
both  mind  and  body,  was  filled  with  the  di- 
vine presence,  in  a  manner  I  had  never  known 
before,  nor  had  ever  thought  that  such  a  thing 
could  be;  and  of  which  none  can  form  any 
idea,  but  what  the  holy  thing  itself  doth  give. 
Divine  Truth  was  now  self-evident;  there 
wanted  nothing  else  to  prove  it.  I  needed  not 
to  reason  about  him  ;  all  that  was  superseded 
by  that  divine  and  truly  wonderful  evidence 
and  light,  which  proceeded  from  Himself 
alone,  leaving  no  place  for  doubt,  or  any  ques- 
tion at  all.  For  as  the  sun,  in  the  open  firma- 
ment of  heaven,  is  not  discovered  or  seen,  but 
by  his  own  light,  and  the  mind  of  man  deter- 
mines thereby,  at  sight,  and  without  any 
train  of  reasoning,  what  he  is;  even  so,  and 
more  than  so  b}'  the  overshadowing  influence 
and  divine  virtue  of  the  Highest,  was  my  soul 
assured  that  it  was  the  Lord.  I  saw  him  in 
his  own  liiiht,  by  tiiat  blessed  and  holy  me- 
dium, which  of  old  he  promised  to  make 
known  to  all  nations;  by  that  eye  which  he 
himself  had  formed  and  opened,  and  also  en- 
lightened by  the  emanations  of  his  own  eter- 
nal glory.  Thus  I  was  filled  with  perfect 
consolation,  which  none  but  the  Word  of  Life 
can  declare  or  give.  It  was  then,  and  not  till 
then,  I  knew  tliat  God  is  love,  and  that  per- 
fect love  which  casteth  out  all  fear.  It  was 
then  1  knew  that  God  is  eternal  light,  and 
that  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  I  was 
highly  favored  also  with  a  view  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  operation  of  the  Almighty,  in  as- 
suming human  nature,  and  clothing  there- 
with his  inaccessible  divine  light  and  glory, 
even  with  an  innocent,  holy,  and  divine  soul 
and  mind,  homogeneal  to  the  children  of  men; 
as  with  a  veil,  whereby  the  Most  High  con- 
descended to  the  low  condition  of  man,  and 
in  whom  also  man,  being  refined  as  the  tried 
gold,  and  thereby  fitted  for  the  Holy  One, 
can  approach  to  him,  as  by  a  proper  medium, 
and  therein  dwell  with  the  Lord,  and  enjoy 
him  forever.  But,  as  the  diadem  of  all,  and 
the  only  true  and  certain  way,  when  it  pleased 
the  Most  High,  by  the  effusion  of  his  own 
goodness,  to  reveal  in  me  the  Son  of  his  love, 
even  his  wisdom  and  power,  by  whom  he  de- 
signed and  effected  all  things,  then  I  was 
taught  to  fear  him  ;  then  I  was  taught  to  love 
him  ;  then,  and  not  aright  till  then,  was  my 
soul  instructed  and  iiilbrnied  indeed.  But 
these  secret  operations  were  confined  to  my 
own  breast,  so  that  no  one  knew  any  thing 
of  them;  an  alteration  was  observed  in  me, 
but  the  cause  of  it  was  not  seen.  I  put  off 
my  usual  airs,  my  jovial  actions  and  address, 
and  laid  aside  my  sword,  which  I  had  worn, 
not  through  design  of  injury,  or  fear  of  any, 
but  as  a  modish  and  manly  ornament.  I  burnt 
also  my  instruments  of  music  and  divested 
myself  of  the  superfluous  parts  of  my  apparel, 
retaining  only  that  which  was  necessary',  or 
deemed  decent.    I  declined  the  public  wor- 
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ship,  not  with  a  design  to  join  myself  to  any 
other  sect ;  for  I  was  rather  apt  to  conclude, 
from  what  I  had  observed,  that  these  mani- 
festations were  peculiar  to  me,  and  that  there 
was  not  any  people  I  might  properly  asso- 
ciate with  ;  and  also,  I  was  induced  to  believe 
that  one  day  I  should  be  obliged  to  oppose 
the  world  in  matters  of  religion,  but  when  or 
how  that  should  be  brought  to  pass,  I  did  not 
foresee.  Remai  ning  in  a  still  and  retired  state, 
and  the  Book  of  Life  being  opened  in  my  mind 
1  read  what  the  Lord  himself,  by  the  finger  of 
his  power,  had  written,  and  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  opened  there;  and  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth,  written  by  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, the  evangelists  and  apostles  of  Christ, 
were  brought  to  my  remembrance  daily, 
when  I  did  not  read  them,  and  made  clear 
and  plain  to  my  understanding  and  experi- 
ence, so  far  as  they  related  to  my  own  state, 
and  also  in  a  general  way ;  though  I  lusted 
not  to  know  any  mj^stery  or  thing  contained 
therein,  other  than  the  Lord,  in  his  own  free 
will  and  wisdom,  thought  fit  to  manifest. 
As  the  nature  and  virtue  of  divine  truth  in- 
creased in  my  mind,  it  wrought  in  me  daily 
a  greater  conformity  to  itself,  by  its  own 
power;  reducing  my  mind  to  a  solid  quietude 
and  silence,  as  a  state  more  fit  for  attending 
to  the  Divine  word,  and  distinguishing  it  from 
all  other  powers,  and  its  divine  influences  from 
all  imaginations  and  other  motions  :  and  being 
daily  fed  with  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  I 
desired  no  other  knowledge  than  that  which 
was  thus  given  me." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

THE  SLEEP  OF  THE  BELOVED. 
"  So  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." — Psalm  cxxvii.  2. 
Sunlight  has  vanished,  and  the  weary  earth 

Lies  resting  frona  a  long  day's  toil  and  pain, 
And,  looking  for  a  new  dawn's  early  birth. 
Seeks  strength  in  slumber  for  its  toil  again. 

We  too  would  rest ;  but  ere  we  close  the  eye 
Upon  the  consciousness  of  waking  thought, 

Would  calmly  turn  it  to  yon  star-bright  sky, 
And  lift  the  soul  to  Him  who  slumbers  not. 

Above  us  is  thy  hand  with  tender  care, 

Distilling  over  us  the  dew  of  sleep; 
Darkness  seems  loaded  with  oblivion's  air, 

In  deep  forgetfulness  each  sense  to  steep. 

Thou  hast  provided  midnight's  hour  of  peace, 
Thou  stretchest  over  us  the  wing  of  rest ; 

With  more  than  all  a  parent's  tenderness 
Foldest  us  sleeping  to  thy  gentle  breast. 

Grief  flies  away  ;  care  quits  our  easy  couch, 

Till  wakened  by  thy  hand,  when  breaks  the  day — 

Like  the  lone  prophet  by  the  angel's  touch, — 
We  rise  to  tread  again  our  pilgrim  way. 

God  of  our  life!  God  of  each  day  and  night  1 
Oh,  keep  us  still  till  life's  short  race  is  run  ! 

Until  there  dawns  the  long,  long  day  of  light. 
That  knows  no  night,  yet  needs  no  star  or  sun. 

— H.  Bonar. 


A  late  address  from  officers  of  the  New 
York  Prison  Association  to  the  electors  of 
this  vStatc,  aitirms  that  "crime  increases  faster 
than  population,"  and  that  instead  of  being 
reformatories  our  "prisons  serve  as  high 
schools  of  crime."  Such  a  statement  is  of 
serious  import  to  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  should  challenge  enquiry  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  evil  tendency.  Where  are  the  "  primary 
schools"  of  crime  from  which  so  many,  in  in 
creasingly  large  numbers,  graduate  to  the 
prison  "  high  schools  ?"  Of  the  84.000  arrests 
in  this  city  last  year,  the  police  officials  as- 
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sure  us  that  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  were  am 
to  intemperance.  It  is  certain  that  the  licensB' 
and  unlicensed  grogshops  are  the  sources  ft 
a  large  percentage  of  the  increasing  crinR 
and  that  the  public  welfare  demands  thV 
they  be  abolished. — Nat.  Temp.  Advocate.  ■ 


For  "The  Friend Ht 

David  Sands.  m. 

During  the  visit  of  that  favored  and  devot» 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  David  Sands,  to  GreB' 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  year  1798,  a  w 
markable  circumstance  occurred  in  the  pw 
vince  of  Ulster,  which  is  related  in  page  2w 
of  his  journal,  published  at  New  York  B 
1848.  ft 

The  following  account  of  the  same  circaift 
stance,  which  is  extracted  from  a  letter  ft 
Hannah,  wife  of  David  Williams,  a  wortlft 
well-known  Friend  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  appesfti 
to  have  been  written  while  David  Sands  wftl 
still  abroad,  and  as  it  mentions  particulars  nfti 
noted  in  the  printed  account,  is  deemed  suft 
able  for  publication.  Hi 

"  We  have  lately  heard  a  very  extraordinaft 
anecdote  of  David  Sands,  from  Joseph  Austft 
of  Medford,  and  I  enquired  yesterday  of  Wft 
liam  Rotch,  Sen.,  respecting  its  anthenticilfti 
He  said  the  relation  was  given  by  a  youift 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  frcft 
Manchester,  who  lately  arrived  in  Bostcft 
That  he  was  travelling  in  Ireland — withft 
several  miles  of  the  stage  they  intended  W^. 
make — when  he  felt  a  very  remarkable  still 
in  his  mind.    It  was  then  just  in  the  duskfti 
the  evening,  and  he  said  he  must  have  a  raefti! 
ing  in  that  place;  upon  which  the  FrienHs 
who  were  with  him  observed,  that  if  they  pHi 
up  in  th  it  neighborhood  the  inhabitants  raigfti 
be  notified  in  the  morning;  but  he  remarkfti 
that  it  seemed  best  to  have  it  that  cveninH: 
fhey  returned,  that  the  notice  could  not  Ml' 
very  extensive  ;  he  replied  that  it  did  not  sedtl; 
necessary  to  spread  it  very  far — if  two  Ml 
three  were  gathered  he  should  be  satistien  i 
upon  which  \\\Qy  asked  him  where  he  woul 
hold  it.    He  paused,  and  pointed  to  a  barnit 
a  small  distance,  and  said.  In  that  barn.  Thr 
immediately  procured  lights,  gave  some  - 
formation,  cullected  a  few,  and  sat  down  i  i 
silence.    Soon  after,  a  man  who  was  ridij 
by,  observing  lights  in  the  barn,  rode  upp 
enquire  the  occasion,  finding  it  was  a  raeetii'', 
he  went  in  and  sat  down  with  them.  Soli 
after  David  Sands  rose,  and  began  with  8£- 
ing,  'Resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  frd  ; 
thee,'  and  proceded  to  address  an  individil 
in  a  very  affecting  and  solemn  manner:  si| 
there  was  a  person  present  under  a  temp 
tion,  who  had  been  tempted  for  twelve  mont  m 
to  put  an  end  to  his  existence — three  mont 
since  he  had  procured  instruments  for  tl 
purpose,  and  that  he  had  them  with  him  nc 
and  had  set  out  on  the  fatal  purpose.  . 
warned  him  to  forbear,  and  of  the  awful  c( 
sequences  of  such  an  act.    The  person  w 
came  apparently  by  accident,  discovered  gn  ' 
emotion,  and  after  he  (D.  S.)  had  cleared  hii- 
self,  the  meeting  broke  up.    The  next  df 
the  person  alluded  to,  went  to  him,  and  cu- 
fessed  that  he  was  the  person  described,  tit 
he  had  been  under  such  a  temptation  twee 
months  ;  three  months  before  he  had  proeuiJ 
pistols  to  execute  the  horrid  design,  and  tl  t 
he  then  had  them  with  him  loaded,  and  hd 
left  home  for  that  purpose,  but  was  prevenid 
by  Divine  interposition.  A  wonderful  instate 
of  immediate  revelation." 
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In  the  jourual  of  David  Sands,  page  226,  is 
Ided,  It  is  stated  that  soon  after  this  won- 
erful  providential  interposition,  this  person 
ecame  a  changed  and  greatly  improved 
aaracter." 

Early  Entrance  Into  Life. 
It  is  a  matter  of  universal  comment  among 
aose  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  ex- 
jnsive  travel  that  our  young  people  develope 
1  mental  power  and  general  activity  earlier 
ind  faster  than  those  of  other  countries. 
Toung  men  especially  shake  off  their  boy- 
ood  sooner;  they  enter  business,  mix  in 
clitics,  and  marry,  at  an  age  when  those  in 
tie  older  countries  are  still  under  parental 
tontrol,  at  school  or  learning  trades,  or  pre- 
aring  in  a  sober,  leisurely  way  for  some  pur- 
ait  usually  selected  for  them.  This  is  not, 
s  some  would  aver,  the  workings  of  a  wilful, 
eadstrong  spirit,  belonging  especially  to 
Lmerican  youths,  but  may  rather  be  traced 

0  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  surround 
hem.  The  country  being  newer,  larger,  and 
3SB  crowded,  its  institutions  freer,  and  its 
eed  of  active  workers  more  imperative,  there 

1  every  stimulus  to  young  men  to  strike  out 
or  themselves  boldly  and  speedily  in  some  of 
he  many  paths  inviting  them.  The  whole 
one  of  our  nationality  is  more  vigorous,  in- 
ense  and  elastic  than  that  of  the  older  coun- 
ries,  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  young 
fhould  be  unaffected  by  its  atmosphere. 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  early  maturity 
18  80  well  adapted  to  individual  perfection  ; 
(srhether  there  is  not  some  degree  of  vital  ex- 
laustioa  consec^uent  on  so  speedy  an  exercise 
)f  activity,  which  may  curtail  the  ultimate 
:  Jlevelopment   of  strength   and   expansion  ; 
;  whether  judgment  and  wisdom  can  ripen  so 
iilly,  and  the  art  of  self-government  be  so 
.veil  acquired  by  eai'ly  independence  as  by  a 
onger  season  of  subordination.  Some  eagerly 
loint  to  the  instances  of  ruined  health  and 
^•outhful  graves,  of  fast  living  and  extravagant 
expenditure,  of  unrestrained  ambition  work- 
:.ng  a  thousand  ills,  in  support  of  this  idea. 
Could  boyhood  be  prolonged  under  wise  gnid- 
liDce,  and  independence  be  postponed  until 
^ood  principles  were  established,  doubtless 
many  of  the  shoals  upon  which  young  men 
/founder  might  be  avoided.  At  the  same  time, 
iwe  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  evils  we  de- 
iplore,  are  due  not  so  much  to  the  premature 
p^rowth  of  the  faculties  as  to  the  uneven  and 
•unbalanced  way  in  which  they  are  frequently 
developed.     One  portion  of  the  nature  is 
[forced  as  in  a  hot  house,  another  dwindles  in 
ithe  cold  air  of  neglect.     All  the  powers  are 
(brought  to  bear  upon  the  affairs  of  life — its 
lindustries,  its  ambitions,  its  speculations,  its 
;schemes — and  but  few  are  left  for  the  inward 
(Culture  of  the  moral  sense,  the  establishment 
[of  principle,  or  the  strengthening  of  the  will 
•against  temptation. 

■  One  thing  is  certain,  if  our  young  people 
jadvance  rapidly  in  one  direction  they  need  a 
rproportional  advance  in  the  other,  and  if  from 
lany  cause  this  is  prevented,  they  must  suffer 
ishipwreck  of  all  that  is  most  noble  and  worthy. 
(The  whole  nature  must  grow  at  once,  if  it  is 
'to  grow  healthfully.  Thus  it  is  not  so  much 
ithat  the  boy  enters  business  too  soon,  as  that 
principles  of  integrit}'  have  not  been  estab- 
lished within  him  soon  enough.  Had  he  been 
carefully  trained  in  habits  of  punctilious  hon- 
esty through  his  childhood,  he  would  not  have 
cheated  his  employer  and  brought  disgrace 


upon  his  family.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he 
was  freed  from  parental  control  so  early  in 
life,  as  that  he  has  put  off  seZ/-control  so  late. 
Had  he  acquired  the  power  and  the  will  to 
deny  appetite,  to  govern  passion  and  to  resist 
enticing  influences,  he  would  not  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  blandishments  of  the  wine 
cup,  or  the  seductions  of  evil  companions. 
Had  he  been  early  imbued  with  a  love  and 
reverence  for  truth,  and  accustomed  to  regard 
a  lie  as  a  hateful  and  degrading  thing,  he 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of  bribery  and 
corruption  in  politics,  or  double  dealing  in 
business. 

The  very  fact  that  our  children  come  for- 
ward so  soon  into  the  arena  of  life,  that  their 
intellect,  passions  and  activities  awake  early 
and  grow  rapidly,  makes  it  of  infinite  import- 
ance that  their  moral  and  religious  natures 
should  be  aroused  and  developed,  that  their 
principles  should  be  laid  firmly,  their  hearts 
be  kept  pure  and  loving,  and  their  consciences 
preserved  keen  and  sensitive.  If  they  were 
to  be  for  long  years  under  parental  guidance, 
and  without  any  serious  responsibilities  or 
temptations,  the  necessity  for  this  prepara- 
tion might  not  be  so  immediate  ;  but  as  it  is, 
we  cannot  over-estimate  its  urgency.  Upon 
the  lack  of  it  must  be  charged  much  of  the 
vice  and  corruption,  much  of  the  injustice  and 
oppression,  much  of  the  dishonor  and  trick- 
ery, the  accounts  of  which  every  righteous 
citizen  must  blush  to  read.  This  is  a  subject 
well  worthy  the  deep  consideration  of  every 
American  parent.  It  is  not  possible  to  alter 
the  tendency  of  our  national  life  so  as  to  re- 
tard the  development  or  postpone  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  young  men,  but  it  is  possible 
so  to  eqm-p  them  for  their  swift  coming  re- 
sponsibilities, that  they  shall  not  be  carried 
away  by  the  storms  of  ambition  or  passion, 
or  surrender  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  tempta- 
tion.— Ledger. 



For  "The  Friend." 

Richard  Sliaclcleton. 

(Continued  from  page  130.) 

Mary  Ledbeater  writes  thus  of  the  charac- 
ter of  her  father:  "  He  was  the  gentleman, 
the  scholar,  and  the  Christian.  His  conversa- 
tion was  delightful,  for  he  was  unassuming  and 
condescending;  it  was  instructive,  for  amid 
the  blaze  of  superior  talents  humility  shone 
unrivaled.  His  cheerful  temper  caused  him 
to  enjoy  every  good,  while  his  pious  resigna- 
tion taught  him  to  bear  what  is  called  evil 
with  quiet  submission.  His  temper  was 
naturally  quick,  but  his  generous  mind  was 
ever  ready  to  atone." 

In  alluding  to  the  joint  cares  devolving  upon 
her  parents,  (after  her  father's  second  mar- 
riage to  Elizabeth  Carlton,  in  1755,)  in  the 
oversight  of  the  boarding  school  at  Baliitore, 
she  says,  "  Casting  their  cares  upon  Provi- 
dence, this  exemplary  couple  felt  the  shackles 
of  the  world  hang  loose  about  them.  Their 
duties  to  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care 
were  conscientiously  fulfilled,  and  the  grate- 
ful love  which  their  pupils  retained  for  them 
was  a  convincing  proof  of  it."  She  further 
adds,  "  They  were  useful  members  of  their 
religious  society,  and,  with  clean  hands  and 
in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  were  qualified  to 
take  an  active  part  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the.  church." 

A  brief  account  of  the  early  life  of  Eliza- 
beth Carleton,  may  prove  both  interesting 
and  instructive  to  the  reader.  It  brings  before 


the  view  of  the  mind,  the  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered and  important  truth,  that  as  there  is  a 
yielding  to  the  convicting  and  converting 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  from  time 
to  time  breaks  in  upon  the  unregenerated 
heart,  begetting  a  willingness  to  receive  these 
precious  visitations,  an  increase  of  spiritual 
light  will  be  given  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  discern  more  clearly  good  from  evil,  right 
from  wrong  '.  thus  there  will  be  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  visited  ones,  to  bring  their  deeds  to 
the  light,  in  order  that  the  heart  may  be  cleans- 
ed, by  the  operations  of  the  same  Spirit,  and 
made  pure  ;  a  fit  temple  for  His  holy  presence 
to  dwell  in.  And  as  obedience  keeps  pace 
with  the  knowledge  received,  and  the  sincere 
hearted  one  seeks  for  strength  to  enable  him 
to  perform  the  whole  will  of  the  Lord,  grace 
sufficient  for  every  time  of  need  will  be  gra- 
ciously vouchsafed — thus  shall  the  humble, 
dependent  child  of  God  be  enabled  to  move 
forward  step  by  step  in  the  way  which  an 
all-merciful  and  loving  Father  may  cast  up  ; 
bis  sole  reliance  being  placed  upon  the  same 
power  which  in  the  beginning  opened  the  eye 
to  see,  the  ear  to  hear,  and  the  heart  to  re- 
ceive the  ever  blessed  truths  which  were 
sealed  upon  the  mind. 

Such  we  shall  find  was  the  happy  experience 
of  the  subject  of  this  little  memoir. 

"  Elizabeth  Carleton  was  born  the  10th  of 
Tenth  month,  1726.  When  young  she  dis- 
covered a  strong  inclination  for  the  fine  arts; 
had  a  musical  ear  and  a  fine  voice ;  and  in- 
dulged in  dress  as  far  as  she  could.  Her 
person  was  agreeable,  her  manners  pleasing, 
and  her  company  acceptable  to  the  gay  and 
thoughtless ;  though  a  native  delicacy,  amount- 
ing to  timidity,  and  a  sense  of  decorum,  pre- 
vented her  from  taking  the  latitude  she  might 
otherwise  have  been  induced  to  take.  She 
excelled  in  skill  and  ingenuity  with  her 
needle,  and  was  preparing  to  work  a  picture 
for  an  exhibition,  when  the  ministry  of  a 
Friend,  on  a  religious  visit  in  Ireland,  was 
made  instrumental  to  discover  to  her  the 
vanity  of  the  things  in  which  she  had  de- 
lighted. The  account  of  this  period  of  her 
life  is  thus  related  by  herself." 

"  As  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  think  T  was 
of  a  diffident,  cowardly  disposition,  fearful  of 
doing  what  I  knew  was  wrong,  lest  I  should 
be  punished  ;  yet,  when  very  young,  was  fond 
of  play,  and  at  times  earned  reproof.  As  I 
advanced  in  age,  the  follies  and  pleasures  of 
youth  allured  my  mind;  and  company,  though 
of  our  own  society,  with  whom  I  was  inti- 
mate, strengthened  the  growth  of  the  wrong 
seed  in  my  heart;  so  that  I  delighted  much 
in  many  things,  which  though  perhaps  not 
accounted  eyil  by  the  people,  yet  were  very 
hurtful,  and  in  danger  of  destroying  the  inno- 
cent life,  which  ought  to  be  cherished  with 
great  care  ;  such  as  light  airy  company,  music 
and  singing;  and  a  great  thirst  for  reading 
such  books  as  were  entertaining  to  the  natu- 
ral part,  with  specious  titles  for  promoting 
virtue,  and  rendering  vice  odious;  yet,  like 
subtle  poison,  gradually  tending  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  root  of  virtue  and  innocence 
in  the  mind,  and  creating  a  dislike  to  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  such  other  writings  as 
would  strengthen  and  encourage  to  live  a 
self-denying  life,  according  to  the  precepts 
of  our  blessed  Lord. 

These  practices  of  mine  were  not  with  the 
knowledge  or  approbation  of  my  dear  mother 
and  grandfather,  the  only  parents  I  had  left ; 
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but  concealed  from  them,  and  on  that  account 
attended  with  fear  and  remorse,  knowing 
well  that  I  could  not  hide  from  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Him  who  beholds  the  seci'ets 
of  all  hearts.  This  sense  caused  a  dread  of 
future  misery  for  such  conduct,  as  well  as 
fear  of  being  discovered  by  my  friends  to  be 
what  I  did  not  appear  to  be ;  which,  though 
enticed  to  join  with  the  temptations  when 
they  presented,  yet  was  a  character  I  much 
disliked.  And  the  sincerity'  of  my  heart,  1 
believe,  pleaded  with  Almighty  goodness  to 
have  an  eye  to  me,  and  not  to  cast  me  off, 
but  wonderfully  and  mercifully  to  preserve 
me  from  greater  evils,  of  which  I  was  in 
much  danger ;  and  also  to  awaken  me  to  a 
sense  of  my  perilous  situation  :  so  that  when 
I  would  retire  to  bed  at  night  for  sleep,  his  ter- 
rors, lest  I  should  be  deprived  of  life  in  that 
state,  followed  me.  I  feared  to  think  of  it,  and 
would  often  i-esolve  to  live  more  circumspectly, 
but  fresh  temptations  often  falling  in  my  way, 
and  not  keeping  up  the  inward  watch  as  I 
ought,  my  condition,  like  that  of  many  others, 
was  to  be  deplored.  But  He,  whose  compas- 
sion faileth  not,  was  pleased  to  visit  my  soul 
in  a  particular  manner,  in  a  public  meeting  in 
Meath  street,  Dublin  ;  I  think  on  the  3d  of 
Ninth  month,  (old  style,)  1747,  about  the 
twenty-first  year  of  my  age,  through  the 
living  testimony  of  a  faithful  servant,  Eichard 
Hipsley,  from  Bristol. 

My  mind  had  been  awakened,  in  the  same 
meeting,  by  the  testimony  of  some  other 
Friend,  and  I  thought  how  pleasing  it  would 
be,  if  such  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  to 
continue  with  us;  when  Richard  Hipsley  stood 
up,  and  mentioned,  as  well  as  I  remember,  the 
disciples  being  for  building  three  tabernacles, 
one  for  Moses,  one  for  Elias,  and  one  for 
Christ;  but  these  servants  were  removed, 
Christ  remained,  and  the  voice  uttered  :  '  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him.'  I  cannot 
recollect  further  of  his  testimony,  but  those 
words  had  such  an  effect  on  me,  that  my  heart 
seemed  changed,  tender,  and  broken — a  heart 
of  flesh  instead  of  a  stony  one;  my  desires 
scemod  now,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
in  which  some  degree  of  righteousness  was 
about  to  dwell.  The  cross  then,  in  this  day 
of  power,  which  before  I  could  not  willingly 
take  up,  becanie  easier,  the  burden  lighter; 
the  practices  before  raeinioned  1  dared  not 
join  with;  often  being  retired,  humbled,  and 
broken  as  it  were  to  pieces.  Strength  was 
administered  to  withstand  temptations,  and 
my  love  to  Truth  and  the  friends  of  it  grew 
strong;  and  the  love  of  such  seemed  much 
toward  me,  so  that  I  wondered  that  they 
should  take  such  notice  of  me,  who  seemed 
to  myself  entirely  unworthy." 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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Whore  peace  and  love  take  up  their  abode, 
it  would  not  be  an  irreverent  strain  of  ex- 
pression to  say  that  heaven  is  begun.  Oh 
that  every  awakened  soul  would  daily  seek 
after  the  sweet  influences  of  gospel  love;  it 
begets  its  like  in  others;  it  excites  gratitude  ; 
and  even  if  bestowed  on  the  ungrateful  it 
brings  its  own  sweet  reward  with  it;  for  it 
attracts  the  approbation  of  God.  Where  then 
will  be  contempt?  Whore  the  indulgence  of 
evil  surmising  or  hard  thoughts?  Where 
either  studied  or  careless  detraction  ?  Where 
oven  the  needless  disclosure  of  real  failings? 
Where  the  least  place  for  any  enmity? 


From  the  "  New  York  Tribune." 

An  Englishman  on  America. 

The  opinions  on  America  of  John  Walter, 
the  owner  of  The  London  Times,  and  member 
of  the  English  Parliament,  who  is  now  in  New 
York,  possess  peculiar  interest  to  the  people 
of  this  country  on  account  of  his  relations  to 
the  greatest  of  English  journals,  and  his  re- 
putation as  a  man  of  liberal  culture,  keen 
powers  of  observation,  and  marked  sagacity 
of  judgment.  In  a  long  conversation  with  a 
Tribune  reporter  on  Thursday  evening  Mr. 
Walter  touched  upon  several  topics  which 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  minds  of 
Americans.  Among  the  subjects  discussed 
were  the  Centennial  Exposition,  the  luxuries 
and  conveniences  of  American  railway  travel, 
some  aspects  of  the  political  question,  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  interests,  the  hard 
money  issue,  hard  times,  and  free  trade. 
With  all  themes  taken  up  he  seemed  fully 
conversant.  He  frequently  cited  English  ex- 
amples for  America,  and  deplored  the  fact 
that  the  latter  nation  should  apparentlj'  pre- 
fer to  undergo  hard  experience  instead  of 
profiting  by  that  of  the  mother  country.  In 
many  instances  the  situation  of  the  two  had 
been  identical;  and  yet  Americans  failed  to 
see  the  logic  of  events — would  close  their 
eyes  and  stumble  over  the  ruts  when  the 
smooth  road  lay  spread  out  before  them. 

Mr.  Walter  said  he  had  traveled  extensivelj- 
since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  visiting 
Boston,  Albany,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  and  many  other  of  the 
principal  cities.  ■  Mr.  Walter  did  not  feel 
himself  competent  to  judge  of  the  comfort  of 
ordinary  American  railway  traveling.  He  had 
ridden  so  luxuriously,  in  the  special  Pullman 
car  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  that 
he  was  unable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  other  people  traveled.  "  The  palace 
car,"  he  exclaimed  enthusiastically,  "  is  fit 
for  the  Queen  to  ride  in  !  In  fact,  it  is  much 
handsomer  than  the  one  she  uses."  The 
liberality  with  which  railroad  directors  car- 
ried him  to  and  fro  over  the  land  was  a  cause 
of  great  astonishment  to  Mr.  Walter.  It  was 
a  courtesy  entirely  unknown  in  England. 
The  Queen  herself  was  obliged  to  pay  im- 
mense sums  every  year  for  railway  convey- 
ance, and  no  railroad  company  in  all  England 
would  think  of  offering  a  coach  for  the  free 
use  of  any  gentleman,  public  or  private.  The 
American  car,  in  Mr.  Walter's  estimation,  was 
far  superior  to  the  English  carriage.  The 
possibility  of  being  shut  in  with  thieves  or 
madmen  (it  had  fallen  to  his  own  lot  to  be 
shut  in  with  a  madman;)  the  close,  cramped 
quarters  which  in  their  very  nature  stifled  all 
the  comfort  out  of  the  unhappy  traveler;  the 
partitioning  a  man  from  the  sight  and  society 
of  his  fellow  creatures  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
shortness  of  the  carriages,  which  caused  them 
to  sway  and  jerk  about  so  violently  that  con- 
versation became  a  torture,  and  reading  an 
impossibility  ;  all  those  things  combined  to 
render  a  journey  in  an  English  railway  car- 
riage a  matter  of  something  worse  than  un- 
pleasantness. The  "permanent  way,"  or  road- 
bed of  the  English  railroad,  was  much  more 
substantial  than  that  of  the  American,  but 
the  English  carriages  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  American  cars. 

Mr.  Walter's  opinion  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position was  very  high.  It  was  certainly  the 
equal,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  superior  of 
any  of  the  other  World's  Fairs.  Ho  expressed 


himself  as  delighted  with  the  good  manner 
exhibited  by  the  people  he  had  met  at  thi 
Exposition.  Many  of  them  bore  traces  of  thi 
farmer  in  their  dress  and  talk,  but  in  no  caS' 
had  he  seen  signs  of  the  boor.  Yankee  curi 
osity  was  to  be  noticed  on  all  sides,  but  th' 
caricatured  Yankee  inquisitiveness  did  no 
manifest  itself. 

The  political  situation  was  looked  upon  b; 
Mr.  Walter  with  great  interest.  He  wa 
somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  Congress 
men  and  other  officers  were  elected  on  the  da; 
of  the  Presidential  election.  It  seemed  mor 
proper  that  a  special  dignity  should  be  con 
ferred  upon  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
The  salaries  to  national  officers  seemed  ver 
small  to  him  when  compared  with  the  ejlinri 
penses  which  they  must  meet  in  Washington  |i 
He  thought  senatorial  and  judicial  position 
should  be  made  worthy  of  the  acceptance  c 
the  best  men  in  the  country  ;  and  though  the; 
were  usually  filled  by  the  best  men,  who  ac 
cepted  sacrifices  from  motives  of  patriotism 
it  too  frequently  happened  that  weak  pei 
sons,  unable  to  withstand  the  temptatio 
which  accompanied  these  places  of  trust,  wer  wf, 
appointed  to  fill  them,  and  disgrace,  not  onl;  iji 
to  them  but  to  the  whole  country,  followee  i 
As  a  matter  of  economy  it  paid  to  spend  monei 
to  prevent  being  made  a  laughing  stock—' 
especially  to  a  great  nation.  With  the  cxi 
pensive  way  in  which  Americans  in  the  highe, 
circles  lived,  it  was  impossible  to  meet  th(| 
outlay  with  the  salary  given  by  the  Govern; 
ment  to  its  leading  statesmen,  and  if  thet 
were  not  men  of  wealth  they  must  eithe 
steal  or  get  into  debt.  He  did  not  feel  quali 
fied  to  judge  America  on  his  slight  acquaint!' 
ance  with  the  subject,  but  if  England  shouki 
try  this  sort  of  economy  it  would  be,  withou 
doubt,  her  ruin.  The  Mayor  of  London 
ccived  £5,000  (about  $25,000)  per  annum,  ancj 
the  judges  were  paid  correspondingly  larg(! 
salaries.  Looking  upon  it  as  an  outsider  bd 
felt  it  would  be  wise  economy  for  the  Uuitecj 
States  to  follow  England's  lead  and  give  somij 
adequate  payment  for  the  labors  of  her  seri 
vants.  The  rumor  of  serious  trouble  arisin 
from  the  closeness  of  the  Presidential  electio 
was  scouted  by  Mr.  Walter  as  a  matter  of  n 
serious  difficulty.  He  felt  sure  there  was  n 
danger  of  another  civil  war,  there  being  n(l 
great  issues  at  stake,  and  the  memory  of  tht' 
last  war  being  still  too  fresh  in  the  minds  o| 
the  people  to  allow  them  seriously  to  con 
template  the  idea  of  again  taking  up  arm:| 
against  their  brothers.  The  foreign  mine 
was  much  more  willing  to  believe  in  the  sin 
cerity  of  the  cvy  for  reconciliation  betweeil 
the  North  and  South  than  were  many'Norih] 
erners  and  Southerners. 

"  Hard  times,"  Mr.  Walter  said  were  affect] 
ing  England  when  he  left  that  country.  T 
business  troubles  were  much  worse,  however] 
upon  the  continent,  more  especially  in  Ger 
many.  France,  always  the  lucky  nation,  whos' 
crops  were  good  and  whose  people  lived  an( 
thrived  upon  almost  nothing,  was  the  riches 
of  them  all ;  but  America  he  found  was  not  fa 
behind.  With  her  wonderful  resource  of  coa 
and  iron,  and  her  manufacturing  and  agricui 
tural  resources,  the  United  States  would  sooii 
shako  off  their  present  commercial  lethargy' 
they  were  bound,  if  they  would  only  hasteij 
the  return  to  specie  payment,  to  find  them 
selves  in  brisk  business  before  long.  In  ou'j 
way  America  bad  strangely  reversed  the  natn 
ral  order  of  things.    Manufactures  generally 
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ere  a  result  of  agriculture,  and  people  only 
:ime  to  towns  after  the  agricultural  interests 
ad  been  fully  developed.  But  here  this  was 
ot  true.  With  room  for  hundreds  of  millions 
J  many  of  the  States,  the  manufacturing  el- 
ment  has  been  developed  so  far  out  of  its  pro- 
er  proportion  that  the  cry  already  went  up 
f  too  many  manufactories.  Despite  the  en- 
rmous  grain  and  vegetable  products  of  the 

inted  States,  their  agricultural  resources  had 
nly  been  touched,  not  worked. 


I  From  the  "  New  York  Observer." 

Babylon's  Fall. 
"  In  that  same  night  was  Belshazzar,  the 
:ing,  slain" — so  briefly  and  terribly  is  the 
larrative  cut  short  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
3at  from  the  contemporary  authorities,  of 
hose  of  the  next  century,  we  are  able  to  fill 
ip  some  of  the  details  as  they  were  antici- 
tated  or  seen  at  the  time.  It  may  be  that, 
,8  according  to  Berosus,  the  end  was  not  with- 
•ut  a  struggle,  and  that  one  or  other  of  the 
nngs  who  ruled  over  Babylon  was  killed  in 
V  hard-won  fight  without  the  walls.  But  the 
arger  part  of  the  accounts  are  steady  to  the 
luddenness  and  completeness  of  the  shock, 
ind  all  combine  in  assigning  an  important 
)art  to  the  great  river,  which,  as  it  had  been 
he  pride  of  Babylon,  now  proved  its  destruc- 

Jion.    The  stratagems  by  which  the  water 
•vas  diverted,  first  in  the  Gyndes  and  then  in 
he  Euphrates,  are  given  partly  b}'  Herodotus 
LDd  partly  by  Xenophon.    It  is  their  effect 
ilone  which  need  here  be  described.  "  A  way 
ras  made  in  the  sea" — that  sea  like  lake — 
'  and  a  path  in  the  mighty  waters."  "  Chariot 
md  horse,  army  and  power"  are,  as  in  the 
jattle  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  lost  in  the  dark 
•tream  to  rise  up  no  more,  extinguished  like 
I  torch  plunged  in  the  waters.   The  hundred 
:ates,  all  of  bronze,  along  the  vast  circuit  of 
;he  wall,  the  folding-doors,  the  two-leaved 
lalea  which  so  carefully  guarded  the  ap- 
pioaches  of  the  Euphrates,  opened  as  by 
nagic  for  the  conqueror ;  "  her  waves  roared 
ike  great  waters,  the  thunder  of  their  voice 
was  uttered."    The  inhabitants  were  caught 
in  the  midst  of  their  orgies.    The  Hebrew 
seer  trembled  as  he  saw  the  revellers  uncon- 
scious of  their  impending  doom,  like  the  Per- 
sian seer  for  his  own  countrymen  before  the 
'battle  of  Platasa.    But  it  was  too  late.  "Her 
•princes,  and  her  wise  men,  and  her  captains, 
land  her  rulers,  and  her  mighty  men  were  cast 
'into  a  perpetual  sleep,"  from  which  they  never 
woke.    They  succumbed  without  a  struggle, 
tbey  forbore  to  fight.    They  remained  in  the 
'fastnesses  of  their  towering  houses;  their 
'might  failed  ;  tbey  became  as  women,  they 
were  hewn  down  like  the  flocks  of  lambs,  of 
sheep,  of  goats,  in  the  shambles  or  at  the 
'altar.    To  and  fro,  in  the  panic  of  that  night, 
•the  messengers  encountered  each  other  with 
the  news  thai  the  city  was  taken  at  one  end, 
'before  the  other  end  knew.    The  bars  were 
■broken,  the  passages  were  stopped,  the  tall 
'houses  were  in  flames,  the  fountains  were  dried 
•'  up  by  the  heat  of  the  conflagration.  The  con- 
iquerors,  chiefly  the  fierce  mountaineers  from 
'the  Median  mountains,  dashed  through  the 
'terrified  city  like  wild  beasts.    They  seemed 
to  scent  out  blood  for  its  own  sake  ;  they 
':ared  not  for  the  splendid  metals  that  lay  in 
the  Babylonian  treasure-houses;  they  hunted 
down  the  fugitives  as  if  they  were  chasing 
'Jc-er  or  catching  runaway  sheep.    With  their 
huge  bows  they  cut  in  pieces  ttie  young  men 


whom  they  encountered  ;  they  literally  ful- 
filled the  savage  wish  of  the  Israelite  captives, 
by  seizing  the  infant  children  and  hurling 
them  against  the  ground,  till  they  were  torn 
limb  from  limb  in  the  terrible  havoc.  A  celes- 
tial sword  flashes  a  first,  a  second,  a  third,  a 
fourth,  and  yet  again  a  fifth  time,  at  each  suc- 
cessive blow  sweeping  away  the  chiefs  of  the 
State,  the  idle  boasters,  the  chariots,  the  trea- 
sures, the  waters.  The  Hammer  of  the  Na- 
tions struck  again  and  again  and  again,  as 
on  the  resounding  anvil — and  with  repeated 
blows  beat  down  the  shepherd  as  he  drove 
his  flock  through  the  wide  pasture  of  the  cul- 
tivated spaces,  the  husbandman  as  he  tilled 
the  rich  fields  within  the  walls  with  his  yoke 
of  oxen — no  less  than  the  lordly  prince  or 
chief.  The  houses  were  shattered  ;  the  walls 
with  their  broad  walks  on  their  tops,  the 
gateways  mounting  up  like  towiers,  were  in 
flames. 

And  yet  more  significant  even  than  the  fall 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  ruin  of  the  city  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion  of  the  Chal- 
dsen  world  by  the  zeal  of  the  Persian  mono- 
theists.  The  huge  golden  statue  of  Bel,  the 
Sun  God — from  which  Babylon  itself,  "the 
gate  of  Bel,"  derived  its  name — on  the  sum- 
mit of  his  lofty  teniple;  Nebo,  the  Thoth,  the 
Hermes,  the  God  of  the  Chaldsen  learning,  to 
whom  at  least  three  of  the  Babylonian  kings 
were  consecrated  by  name,  in  his  sanctuary  at 
Borsippa,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain  ; 
Merodach,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  city,  the 
favorite  deity  of  Nebuchadnezzar, "  the  Eldest, 
the  most  ancient"  of  the  divinities — trembled, 
as  the  Israelites  believed,  from  head  to  foot,  as 
the  great  Iconoclast  approached.  "Bel  bow- 
ed down  and  Nebo  stooped,  Merodach  is  broken 
in  pieces."  The  High  Priest  might  stand  out 
long  against  the  conquerors,  and  defend  the 
venerated  images  at  the  cost  of  his  life  ;  they 
could  not  resist  the  destroyer's  shock ;  their 
vast  size  did  but  increase  the  horror,  it  may  be 
said  the  grotesqueness,  of  their  fall ;  the  beasts 
of  burden  on  which  the  broken  fragments 
would  have  to  be  piled  groaned  under  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  weight;  the  wagons  which 
bore  them  away  creaked  under  the  prospect  of 
the  unwieldy  freight.  With  the  fall  of  these 
greater  divinities,  the  lesser  fell  also.  In  the 
more  cynical  form  of  the  latter  traditions  the 
frauds  of  the  selfish  priesthood  were  exposed  ; 
the  monster  shapes  of  the  old  worship  were 
burst  asunder  by  the  sagacity  of  the  Jewish 
captive  and  the  special  favor  of  the  Persian 
king.  But  in  the  ancient  contemporary  wit- 
nesses there  is  no  such  littleness  mixed  with 
the  proud  exultation  which  tells  only  how  in 
the  same  general  ruin  all  the  sculptured  figures 
come  clattering  do  wn,  and  were  broken  to  frag- 
ments. And  where  was  the  King?  TheChal- 
dsean  records  describe  how  the  Prince  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  Borsippa  was  carried  off  cap- 
tive to  the  mountains  of  Caramania.  But  the 
Jewish  records  know  of  nothing  but  the  king 
who  "in  that  same  night"  was  slain. 

"  Belshazzar's  grave  is  made. 
His  kingdom  passed  away. 
He,  in  the  balance  weighed, 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay  ; 
The  shroud  his  robe  of  state  ; 

His  canopy  the  stone. 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate, 

The  Persian  on  his  throne !" 
— Dean  Stanley. 


"  Martha  Hawkshurst  being  asked  by  a 
Friend  what  her  gift  was,  if  it  was  not  like 


his,  (he  being  a  minister  of  the  Gospel)  an- 
swered, that  she  believed  her  gift  was  to  honor, 
adore  and  worship  Almighty  God  in  awful 
silence,  and  to  approach  near  His  throne  and 
lay  humbly  prostrate  at  his  footstool,  begging 
and  imploring  mercy  of  his  sacred  Majesty 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  23,  1876. 


The  closing  days  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  our  nation's  existence  are  suggestive  of  re- 
flections on  the  results  left  to  us  of  value  in 
the  true  issues  which  concern  immortal  beings. 
Of  material  things  we  can  enumerate  much 
that  indicates  progress,  and  we  might  portray 
a  picture  of  accumulated  industry,  art,  inven- 
tion, and  population,  quite  flattering  to  our 
national  pride.  The  natural  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  rest  in  the  visible  and  tem- 
poral, rather  than  the  unseen  and  eternal,  is 
constantly  leading  us  astray  in  our  estimate 
of  real  gain.  "The  world  passeth  away  and 
the  lust  thereof,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God  abideth  forever."  Were  this  great  truth 
kept  constantly  in  view,  and  acted  upon,  how 
greatly  would  the  aims  and  efforts  of  the  mass 
of  mankind  be  diverted  from  their  present 
channels.  It  would  then  be  perceived  that 
many  things  now  eagerly  sought  and  highly 
esteemed,  are  but  an  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  Him  who  "  searcheih  all  hearts,  and  under- 
standeth  all  the  imaginationsof  the  thoughts;" 
and  that  whilst  laying  up  treasures  for  them- 
selves of  an  earthly  nature,  men  are  not  rich 
toward  God.  The  responsibilities  which  rest 
upon  professing  Christians  must  increase  with 
the  advantages  bestowed  upon  them  Tiy  a 
bountiful  Creator.  If  the  agency  of  steam 
and  electricity  has  given  new  wings  to  com- 
merce, and  poured  the  treasures  of  the  east 
into  the  lap  of  the  west,  it  has  also  opened  new 
channels  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and 
has  equally  accelerated  the  means  of  printing 
and  disseminating  the  Truth.  The  material 
wealth  of  the  United  States  has  grown  amaz- 
ingly within  the  la^t  half  of  the  century,  by 
the  discovery  and  development  of  her  mineral 
treasures  of  iron,  coal,  oil,  ^ilver  and  gold  ;  by 
the  subjugation  of  her  forests,  and  the  broad 
acreage  of  soil  brought  under  tillage.  How 
closely  connected  with  the  true  happiness  of 
her  people  is  it  that  they  should  profit  by  the 
example  of  a  favored  nation  of  old,  who  were 
brought  by  the  Almighty  "  into  a  good  land, 
a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depth,  that  spring  out  of  the  valleys  and  hills, 
a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,,  and 
fig  trees,  and  pomegranates  ;  a  land  of  oil,  olive 
and  honey  ;"  "  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  may  dig  brass;" 
and  who  were  expressly  charged  not  to  say 
in  their  heart,  "  My  power  and  the  might  of 
mine  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.  But 
thou  shalt  remember  the  Lord  thy  God;  for 
it  is  He  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth." 

Our  countrymen  challenge  the  admiration 
of  the  world  for  our  system  of  free  public  in- 
struction, and  boast  that  every  child  within 
the  borders  of  most  of  the  States  may  acquire 
an  education  to  fit  him  for  any  position  in  life 
without  cost.  But  whil>t  taking  credit  to  our- 
selves for  this,  must,  we  not  at  the  same  time 
offset  our  complacent  feelings  with  the  pain- 
'ful  reflection,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  consume  annually  more  than  $600,- 
000,000  worth  of  intoxicating  drinks,  while 
they  spend  only  about  $96,000,000  in  educa- 
tion. That  the  number  of  schools  in  the  land 
is  less  than  142,000,  while  the  licensed  places 
wherestrong  drink  is  retailed  exceed  143,000. 
In  1872,  there  were  63,000  places  of  worship 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  total  of  248,992 
(licensed  and  unlicensed)  places  where  liquors 
were  sold,  or  nearly  four  dram  shops  for  every 
meeting-house !  These  hot  beds  of  crime  pro- 
duced their  legitimate  fruit,  as  we  find  that  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone,  there  were 
40,000  arrests  made  by  the  police  for  the  year 
1872.* 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
Truly  it  is  no  time  for  those  who  claim  to  be 
the  followers  of  Christ  to  fold  their  hands  in 
slothful  indifference  to  the  world  around  them, 
and  rest  in  their  ceiled  houses  in  the  selfish 
conclusion  that  they  are  not  their  brothers' 
keepers,  nor  responsible  for  the  public  evils 
which  surround  them,  whilst  neither  effort,  nor 
the  means  bestowed  on  them  by  a  beneficent 
Creator  are  devoted  to  His  service. 

"  Life  and  immortality  have  been  brought 
to  light  through  the  Gospel,"  and  we  rejoice 
to  bulieve  that  the  innumerable  company  al- 
ready filling  the  ranks  of  the  Lamb's  army, 
is  being  daily  increased  by  accessions  in  this 
land  of  light  and  knowledge.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  hearts  of  Christian  men  and  women 
should  be  cheered  in  their  labors  by  thoughts 
of  the  souls  that  are  won,  and  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  the  reapers  in  the  great  harvest 
field.  Of  the  increase  of  the  Eedeemer's  gov- 
ernment and  kingdom,  we  are  assured  there 
shall  be  no  end,  and  those  who  are  engaged 
in  laboring  in  His  vineyard,  under  the  con- 
straining influences  of  His  love  and  good 
spirit,  however  humble  and  unobtrusive  iheir 
sphere  of  service  may  be,  should  take  courage 
from  this  truth,  and  also  remember  that  His 
word  shall  not  return  unto  Him  void,  butshall 
prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  He  hath  sent 
it. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Tlie  representatives  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean Powers  have  met  at  Constantinople  and  have  liad 
a  preliminary  conference.  The  Russian  ambassador  in 
Paris  has  received  a  letter  from  Prince  GortschakofF 
declaring  that  Russias  instructions  to  General  Ignatieff", 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary  at  the  Conference,  will 
show  that  she  has  not  arrived  at  an  irrevocable  de- 
cision. The  Bulgarians  have  submitted  their  demands 
through  the  British  representative.  They  ask  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  political  offenders,  self-government, 
complete  religions  equality  before  the  law,  decrease  of 
taxation,  the  disarming  of  tlie  Mohammedans,  &c. 

The  Greek  po[)ulati()n  of  Turkey  has  presented  an 
address  to  the  Porte,  expressing  devotion  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey,  and  at  the  same  time  protesting 
againnt  its  granting  concessions  exclusively  to  the 
Sclavonic  provinces. 

The  Argentine  Consul  at  London  has  received  a  tele- 
gram frotn  the  Argentine  Finance  Minister,  atinounc- 
ing  that  the  rebellion  in  EiUre  Rios  has  terminated, 
and  that  the  Republic  is  peaceful.  The  statements 
telegraphed  to  London  about  a  general  insurrection 
are  false. 

The  merchant  shipping  of  the  civilized  world,  ex- 
cepting Russia,  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  which  we 
have  no  returns,  stand?  thii.s: 

British  Empire   7,744,257  tons. 

Other  nations,  ....  ll,'2'2o,2U  " 
British  Isles,  ....       6,087,701  " 

United  States,        ....       4,772,217  " 

Norway,  ], 245,223  " 

Germany,  1,0')S,2G3  " 

France,    1,037,273  " 


*  These  figures  are  taken  from  Dr.  Ilargreave.s'  work 
entitled,  "  Our  \Va>)(ed  Resources." 


The  German  Parliament,  by  a  vote  of  206  to  116,  has 
rejected  a  motion  to  postpone  the  abolition  of  import 
duties  on  iron  until  First  mo.  1st,  1879. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  London  Standard  from 
Alexandria  states  that  the  British  Consul  General  has 
written  to  the  King  of  Abyssinia  offiring  to  mediate 
between  him  and  the  Khedive.  Major  Barlow,  an 
Englishman,  who  it  was  recently  announced  was  on  his 
way  to  Abyssinia  to  take  command  of  the  king's  army, 
has  been  stopped  by  order  of  the  Khedive. 

The  New  Zealand  Parliament  has  adjourned,  having 
completed  the  work  of  consolidating  the  various  pro- 
vinces into  one  colony.  A  severe  storm  passed  over 
the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand  on  the  11th  ult.,  oc- 
casioning great  damage.  A  large  number  of  fires 
caused  by  the  lightning  occurred  ;  the  losses  aggregate 
$2,500,000. 

The  French  Cabinet  has  been  partially  reconstructed. 
Jules  Simon  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Martel,  Minister 
of  Justice,  in  place  of  Dufaure  and  Marcere  who  retire. 
The  other  ministers  retain  their  positions.  The  new 
President  of  the  Council  has  made  a  statement  to  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived. He  declared  himself  profoundly  a  Republican 
and  Conservative,  and  devoted  to  liberty  of  conscience. 
He  also  had  a  sincere  reverence  for  religion.  He  said 
President  MacMahon  had  endeavored  on  all  occasions 
to  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional government.  The  Ministers  united  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  parliamentary  majority,  in  the 
desire  to  maintain  a  Republican  Constitution. 

The  recently  published  judicial  statistics  of  France 
reveal  the  fact  that  in  1874  the  number  of  suicides  had 
reached  the  unprecedented  number  of  5617.  Of  these 
4435  were  males  and  1182  females ;  29  were  under  six- 
teen and  1000  over  sixty  years  old. 

On  the  16th  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  392 
against  116,  to  suppress  the  surtax  on  salt,  notwith- 
standing the  repeal  was  opposed  by  Say,  Minister  of 
Finance. 

It  is  stated  from  Vienna  that  the  Servians  are  pre- 
paring to  renew  the  war.  The  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  active  army  of  Servia  have  been  ordered  to  rejoin 
their  colors  by  the  22d  inst. 

In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Basque  provinces 
of  Spain  to  pay  the  sum  of  18,500,000  reals  demanded 
from  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, the  treasury  of  the  Provincial  Deputation  was 
seized  by  Gen.  Qiiesada's  orders,  when  it  was  found  to 
be  empty. 

The  accounts  of  the  famine  received  from  Madras  are 
worse  than  those  from  Bombay.  Large  numbers  of 
starving  people  are  flocking  into  Madras.  In  the  coun- 
try districts  much  disease  and  great  distress  exists 
among  the  inhabitants. 

A  dispatch  from  Rome  says  that  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  revision  of  the  penal  code  have  un- 
animously agreed  to  report  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
death  penalty. 

The  latest  Mexican  advices  do  not  promise  am  early 
settlement  of  the  troubles  in  that  unhappy  country. 
After  the  downfall  of  Lsrdo's  government,  Iglesias,  late 
Chief  Justice,  ordered  Diaz  to  procl  iim  his  (Iglesias') 
Presidency.  This  Diaz  declined  to  do  unless  he  could 
name  four  members  of  tlie  Cabinet.  This  was  refused 
by  Iglesias,  whereupon  Diaz  proclaimed  himself  Pro- 
visional President,  and  anew  struggle  is  impending. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  of  the  London  News  says,  the 
prolongation  of  the  armistice  until  Third  month,  1877, 
is  now  certain.  Turkey  objected  to  a  shorter  terra,  and 
Russia  made  no  opposition  because  only  120,000  Rus- 
sian soldiers  are  as  yet  concentrated  on  the  frontier.  A 
delay  has  been  caused  by  une.xpected  difficulties  of 
transportation. 

Manufactures  and  trade  in  Great  Britain  continue 
greatly  depressed.  Tlie  Bank  of  England  rate  of  in- 
terest has  been  long  stationary  at  twi  per  cent,  per 
annum,  but  loans  are  readily  procured  in  the  open 
market  at  U  per  cent,  on  well  secured  four  months' 
bills. 

A  colliery  explosion  occurred  the  ISth  inst.,  near 
Newport,  South  Wales.  Seventeen  de  id  bodies  had 
been  recovered  and  many  other  miners  taken  out  alive 
were  seriously  and  some  fatally  injured. 

Unitei>  States.— The  amount  of  silver  coin  paid  out 
from  the  United  States  Treasurer's  office  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  issue  for  the  redemption  of  the  frac- 
tional currency,  amounted  on  the  lOih  inst.  to  J24,456,- 
756. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  167  to  53, 
has  passed  a  bill  which  provides  that  silver  dollars  of 
I  the  weisiht  of  412^  grains  shall  be  coined  at  the  mints 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  a  legal-tender  for  all 


debts,  public  and  private,  except  where  payment  of  gol 
coin  is  required  by  law.  The  standard  is  that  estal 
lished  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  First  mo.  18,  183' 
The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
319.  The  Philadelphia  City  Councils  have  determine 
that  the  tax  rate  for  1877  shall  be  21  per  centum  upo 
the  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  the  assessment  bein 
in  most  cases  fully  up  to  the  market  value  of  the  pn 
perty. 

General  Wade  Hampton  has  been  inaugurated  i 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  A  certificate  signed  b 
Hayne,  the  colored  Secretary  of  State,  was  read  on  th 
occasion,  announcing  that  the  vote  for  governor  stoo 
Hampton  92,261,  Chamberlain  91,127. 

An  ice  gorge  above  St.  Louis  broke  on  the  12th  insj 
and  forced  down  the  ice  in  front  of  the  city,  carryin 
with  it  a  number  of  steamers  lying  at  the  bank.  Som 
of  these  were  crushed  and  others  damaged — total  los 
from  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

No  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  bills  arj 
before  Congress  which  were  left  over  from  last  sessior 
It  is  supposed  that  not  one-fourth  of  these  will  be  acta' 
upon. 

At  the  late  election  in  West  Virginia  100,148  vote 
were  polled,  of  which  Tilden  received  56,565,  Haye 
41,996  and  Cooper  1,587. 

The  bill  reducing  the  salary  of  the  President  of  th 
United  States  from  $50,000  to  $25,000  per  annua 
which  passed  both  Houses  last  session  and  was  vetoe 
by  President  Gi^ant,  was  again  before  the  Senate  on  th 
18th  inst.,  the  question  being  shall  the  bill  pass  not 
withstanding  the  President's  objections.  The  votestoo 
yeas  25,  nays  19,— the  bill  therefore  fails  for  want  of 
two-thirds  vote. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  adopted  resolution 
for  the  appointment  of  committees  to  act  in  conjunctio 
or  co-operation  with  each  other  to  prepare  and  rcpo 
without  delay,  a  plan  of  counting  the  electoral  vo 
adapted  to  the  present  emergency. 

The  Markets,  dec. — The  following  were  the  quotatio 
on  the  18th  inst.    Philadelphia. — American  gold,  107 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  registered,  113^  ;  do.  coupons,  117 
do.  1867,  registered,  11 2|^ ;  do.  coupons,  115|;  do.  5p 
cents,  IIU  a  ll2i  ;  do.  4J  per  cents,  108.}.    Cotton,  1 
a  12|  cts.  for  unlands  and  New  Orleans.    Flour,  54 
f9.00  per  bbl.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.37  a  $1.38 
amber,  $1.40  a  $1.43;  white,  $1.42  a  $1.47.  Rye, 
a  80  cts.    Yellow  corn,  60  cts.  ;  new  southern,  52  a 
cts.    Old  white  oats,  49  a  50  cts. ;  lower  grades,  31  a 
cts.  Sales  of  3776  beef  cattle  at  the  two  principal  dro 
yards.    Extra  at  5}  a  6J  cts.  per  lb.  gross  ;  5  a  5J  ct 
for  fair  to  good,  and  4  a  4|  cts.  for  common.  Sheep 
a  7^  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Receipts  13,800  head.  Hog 
$7.50  a  $8.25  per  100  lb.  net.    Receipts  5400  hea 
New  York.— Saperdne  flour,  $4.85  a  $5.15  ;  finer  brand 
$5.50  a  $10.00.    No.  1  white  winter  wheat,  $1.46 
$1.47  ;  amber  winter,  $1.40  ;  No.  2  Milwaukie  sprin 
$1.36;  No.  3  Chicago  spring,  $1.25;  No.  2  Chicag 
$1.32.    Oats,  33  a  52  cts.    State  rye,  93  cts. ;  wester 
81  a  82  cts.    Yellow  corn,  62  cts.;  mixed,  60  c 
Chicago.— l^o.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.20;  No.  3  do.,  $1.07 
$1.08.V.    No.  2  corn,  44 J  cts.    Oats,  33  cts.  Rye, 
cts.    Barley,  65  cts.    Lard,  $10.30  per  100  lbs. 
Louis.— No.  2  red  fall  wheat,  $1.34;  No.  3,  $1.30.  N 
2  corn,  41  cts.    Oats,  32  cts.    Rye,  70}  cts.    Lard,  10 
cts. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  suitably  qu  ilified  teacher  for  the  Adelphi  Colore 
School,  Girls'  department. 

Address  or  apply,  with  reference,  to 

Caleb  Wood,  524  South  Second  Street, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  809  Spruce  Street, 
Samuel  B  iker,  corner  Queen  and  Knox  street 
Germantown. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia 
Physician  and  Superintendent — JoshuaH.  Wort 

INOTON,  M.  D. 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month,  1876,  after  ' 
short  illness,  Rehecca,  wife  of  William  Matlack,  ii 
the  67th  year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Ches 
ter  Monthly  Meeting,  New  .Jer,''ey. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  in  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  tli 

28th  of  Eleventh  month,  1876,  William  Hancock,  ii 
the  74th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Salem  Quarierl) 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Ohio. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Peasant  life  in  Burgundy. 

(Concli  d  i1  from  page  147.) 

"  The  old  classical  habit  of  putting  a  coin 
to  the  hand  of  the  dead  to  pay  Charon  with 
ill  survives  among  the  French  peasantry, 
bey  have  forgotten  Charon,  and  cannot  tell 
>u  why  they  put  the  coin  into  the  dead  hand, 
It  they  would  not  omit  the  ceremony.  A 
uch  more  touching  practice  is  that  of  put- 

g  flowers  into  the  coflSn  of  a  child.  They 
11  you  their  reason  for  this,  which  is,  that 
le  child  must  have  them  to  play  with.  This, 
0,  is  a  classical  idea — the  old  idea,  that  life 

some  kind  continued  dimly  in  the  tomb 
jelf. 

The  women  go  on  the  day  of  the  Purifica- 
JD,  to  read  the  Gospel  to  the  bees  with  a 
hted  taper  in  their  hands.  I  have  seen  this 
)ne,  and  done  in  serious  earnest,  with  a  per- 
ct  faith  that  the  bees  could  derive  spiritual 
[vantage  from  the  reading,  and  were,  at 
ast,  so  far.  Christians.  I  need  scarcely  add 
lat  there  is  the  usual  superstition  against 
e  sale  of  bees.  They  may  be  given  or  ex- 
langed,  but  if  bought  and  sold  they  will 
Jver  prosper. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  peasants  have  a 
idicrous  custom  of  jumping  as  high  as  they 
in.    They  believe  that  this  makes  their 
•amp  grow.    They  listen  to  the  cry  of  the 
'jail  with  great  interest,  because  they  believe 
lat  he  announces  the  price  of  wheat — but 
imehow  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  mak- 
^  out  the  figure  which  he  announces.  They 
e  also  convinced  that  the  cattle  talk  together 
1  Christmas  night,  at  the  time  of  the  mid- 
ght  mass ;  but  curiosity  as  to  what  the  cat- 
e  may  say  is  repressed  as  dangerous,  there 
:'ing  a  legend  that  the  farmer  who  hid  him- 
■If  in  the  cow-house  to  listen  heard  the  pre- 
.ction  of  his  own  speedy  demise  which  took 
lace  accordingly  in  a  few  days.  Thousands 
;  .P  peasants  believe  this  just  as  firmly  as  they 
'L'lieve  things  in  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ire. 

,  The  peasant  mind  is  in  such  an  uncritical 
ondition  that  it  is  subject  to  occular  illusions, 

,  ,ven  in  perfectly  healthy  persons.  I  remem- 
cr  a  young  farmer  who  told  people  that  one 
ay  I  was  walking  with  his  father,  and  made 

•  liyself  appear  to  him  twice  as  tall  as  his 
'ither  by  throwing  some  magic  powder  in 
-  eyes.    The  old  man  and  I  were  about  the 

juuc  height  (5  ft.  10  in.)  so  that  I  must  have 


appeared  a  giant  of  11  ft.  8  in.  The  origin 
of  the  illusion,  in  this  case,  was  the  belief  that 
I  had  magic  powders,  which  would  cause  a 
predisposition  to  see  something  wonderful. 
Many  people  are  believed  to  have  magic  pow- 
ders, but  in  my  case  this  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  a  chemical  laboratory  in  which  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  pursuing  investigations  in  the 
chemistry  of  etching  and  painting.     *    *  * 

The  priests  do  nothing  to  discourage  popu- 
lar superstition  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  they  prefer  a  superstitious  state  of  mind 
to  a  more  enlightened  one.  They  bless  sprigs 
of  boxwood,  which  are  a  protection  against 
evil  influences.  They  do  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  powers  of  darkness,  but  combat 
them  by  religious  ceremonies.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  ceremonies  is  the  bless 
ing  of  the  fields,  which  takes  place  three  days 
before  the  feast  of  the  ascension.  In  the  beau- 
tiful May  time,  the  time  of  blossoming  trees, 
rustic  altars  are  erected  by  the  villagers,  and 
the  priest  leaves  the  church  to  go  in  procession 
from  one  to  another,  bearing  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment. The  arrangements  about  the  altars 
are  left  entirely  to  the  peasants  themselves, 
who  erect  them  without  any  ecclesiastical  or 
artistic  direction,  and  the  priest  always  ac- 
cepts them  just  as  they  are.  This  ceremony 
of  the  Rogations  ha-^  always  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonies,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  skill  with  which  the  Ro- 
man Church  adapts  herself  to  all  situations 
and  circumstances,  and  of  her  readiness  to 
take  trouble  that  she  may  win  sympathy  and 
awaken  interest.  *  *  *  Here  you  have 
the  genuine  rustic  religion  of  the  peasantry. 
They  like  to  see  the  priest  come  among  them 
and  carry  the  holy  sacrament  through  the 
fields  that  they  may  be  blessed  and  yield  an 
abundant  harvest.  The  poetic  sense  which 
exists  in  their  uncultured  minds  has  its  exer- 
cise on  these  occasions  in  the  building  of  the 
rustic  altar  with  its  green  bower  for  an  apse, 
and  its  vases,  and  candles  and  flowers.  All  is 
80  closely  connected  with  the  beauty  of  the 
beautiful  season,  that  even  the  rude  mind  feels 
the  harmony  between  the  ceremony  and  the 
time.  The  year  has  given  its  first  promise  in 
the  flowers,  the  gentle  air  breathes  warm, 
summer  is  coming  fast,  and  after  it  the  pea- 
sant looks  to  the  wealth  of  autumn.    *    *  * 

As  a  special  protection  the  peasants  have 
hazel  boughs  blessed  by  the  priest  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  set  them  in  their  fields  as  a  de- 
fence against  hail,  which  they  are  believed  to 
avert. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  ascertain  the 
exact  degree  of  influence  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  possesses  over  the  peasant  mind,  be- 
cause the  people  of  that  class  are  cautious  and 
reticent  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions  ; 
but  a  close  observer  may  easily  perceive  that 
a  strong  sceptical  spirit  has  invaded  the  rural 
I  districts  during  the  last  few  years.  At  the 
jlast  ceremony  of  the  Rogations  which  I  wit- 


nessed, the  only  men  present  who  belonged 
to  the  hamlet  were  half  a  dozen  who  hap- 
pened to  be  preparing  materials  for  a  new 
bridge.  They  were  shaping  the  beams  upon 
the  green,  close  to  the  altar,  and  they  went 
on  with  their  work,  giving  loud  strokes  with 
the  axe,  till  the  procession  was  almost  upon 
them.  The  women  protested  against  this  as 
unbecoming,  and  did  at  last  obtain  a  sort  of 
surly  acquiescence ;  but  the  men  remained 
with  their  wooden  beams  behind  the  altar, 
and  did  not  join  the  little  congregation.  I 
made  inquiry  about  other  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet,  and  discovered  that  they  were  all  at 
their  work  in  the  fields  and  woods,  not  hav- 
ing thought  it  worth  while  to  quit  their  labor 
for  an  hour,  even  for  the  most  important 
rural  ceremony  of  the  year.  The  women  and 
children  were  there,  taking  a  childish  pleasure 
in  their  own  little  arrangements  of  pots  and 
candles  and  May  flowers;  but  the  men  in  the 
fields  and  woods  can  scarcely  have  believed 
that  the  ceremony  had  much  practical  utility. 
In  another  hamlet,  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  ceremony,  except  those  who  had  come 
with  the  procession,  and  who  might  in  some 
instances  have  joined  it  from  self-interest,  to 
stand  well  with  a  powerful  noble  family  which 
owns  a  large  property  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  real  feeling  of  the  men-peasants  in  this 
part  of  France  seems  to  be,  that  religion  is  a 
sort  of  precaution  which  may  not  turn  out  to 
be  of  any  use,  but  which  it  is  as  well  to  take, 
according  to  the  proverb,  '  if  it  does  no  good, 
it  can  do  no  harm.'  When  the  rustic  sticks 
a  blessed  hazel  twig  in  his  field  to  preserve  it 
from  hail,  he  cannot  feel  that  it  is  a  sure  pre- 
ventive because  he  has  often  seen  fields  lashed 
with  hail  notwithstanding  hazel  twigs  and 
benedictions.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  fields  have  often  escaped  when  the  blessed 
hazel  was  set  up  in  them,  and  at  these  times 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  blessed  branch  may 
have  been  of  use.  At  any  rate  the  precau- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  is  one  that  costs  very  little 
trouble.  This  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  is  the  exact  shade  of  mingled  faith 
and  scepticism  amongst  my  rural  neighbors. 

It  has  always  been  a  very  interesting  pro- 
blem for  me  whether  the  men  peasants  in  this 
region  can  be  more  accurately  described  as 
believing  their  religion  or  as  not  believing  it. 
A  friend  of  mine  says  that  they  do  really  be- 
lieve, but  have  a  kind  of  surface-scepticism 
which  covers  their  belief.  This  is  one  view. 
The  other  is  that  they  have  a  surface-religion 
which  covers  a  basis  of  scepticism  as  shallow 
water  may  cover  a  rocky  bed.  There  is  a 
distinct  vein  of  scepticism  amongst  the  men, 
which  is  as  like  the  Yoltairean  spirit  as  the 
difi'erence  between  Voltaire  and  an  unlettered 
peasant  will  admit.  It  is  most  difiicult  to 
describe  with  exact  truth  a  condition  of  mind 
which  hardly  ever  expresses  itself  quite  open- 
ly, and  of  which  the  peasants  themselves  are 
seldom  quite  clearly  conscious.  They  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  old  wives'  prayers  for  the 
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cure  of  burns  and  dislocated  shoulders,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time,  if  you  tell  them  of  a 
miracle  fully  authenticated  by  the  clergy,  they 
(the  men)  will  look  at  each  other  and  smile 
with  the  most  evident  incredulity.  For  ex- 
ample there  is  a  young  lady,  six  nfiles  from 
my  house,  whose  family  I  know.  A  little 
time  since  she  was  in  a  deplorable  state, 
partially  paralyzed  and  unable  to  walk.  '  If 
I  could  be  taken  to  Lourdes,'  she  said,  'I 
know  I  should  get  better.'  To  Lourdes  she 
was  taken  accordingly,  and  came  back  to  all 
appearance  cured.  ^She  can  walk  and  run — I 
saw  her  do  both  in  my  own  garden  not  a 
week  since,  and  she  now  leads  quite  an  active 
life.  Here  was  a  miracle  which  would  have 
excited  a  believing  population  to  enthusiasm, 
and  yet  there  has  been  no  enthusiasm  about 
it  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  men  say  that 
it  was  not  a  miracle  at  all,  that  the  young 
lady  had  ups  and  downs  in  her  health  before, 
and  will  probably  have  them  again.  In  the 
ages  of  real  faith,  a  person  so  favored  by  su- 
pernatural power  would  have  created  the 
most  intense  excitement.  People  would  have 
travelled  far  to  see  her — to  touch  the  hem  of 
her  garment,  if  haply,  some  supernatural 
virtue  might  pass  from  her  to  them.  The 
peasants  did  not  seem  so  much  interested  in 
the  matter  as  I  was  myself  The  case  inter-, 
ested  me  as  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  imagination.  A  visit  to  Lourdes  has  never 
restored  an  organ  whose  anatomical  structure 
has  been  changed  by  accident  or  disease,  but 
the  influence  of  it  on  the  imagination  of  a 
real  believer  is  often  so  strong  as  to  produce 
a  very  remarkable  and  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  nervous  sysLem." 

Hamerton  gives  a  detailed  and  interesting 
description  of  the  pilgrimages  to  certain  places 
at  which  alleged  miracles  have  been  perform- 
ed that  have  recently  been  so  much  in  favor 
in  certain  parts  of  France.  They  are  usually 
started  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  fro.m 
which  the  pilgrimage  takes  its  departure.  He 
sets  forth  in  a  printed  document  of  great 
length,  the  merits  of  the  saint  or  blessed  per- 
sonage, and  alsothe  great  favorof  the  supreme 
pontiff  towards  all  pilgrims  who  visit  the  holy 
shrine.  Having  done  this,  he  commits  the 
matter  to  the  devout  adherents  of  the  church 
among  the  women,  and  he  takes  no  further 
trouble  until  the  day  arrives  when  he  goes  at 
the  head  of  his  flock.  Female  emissaries  go 
forth  among  the  people,  and  display  the  most 
remarkable  energy  in  hunting  up  recruits  for 
the  pilgrimage.  As  to  the  men  they  gener- 
ally regard  the  Avhole  aft'air  with  an  indiff'er- 
cnce  closely  allied  to  contempt. 

In  regard  to  family  relations  among  the 
peasantry,  our  author  thinks  that  generall}' 
speaking  there  is  not  much  love  or  aftection 
between  married  persons,  but  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  docs  there  seem  to  be  much  dis- 
trust or  quarelling  or  conjagal  infidelity. 

What  an  inestimable  blessins;  it  mifjht  be 
to  the  rural  population  and  the  whole  people 
of  F'rance,  if  the  many  millions  of  dollars  now- 
expended  every  year  in  the  support  of  a  stand- 
ing army  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  soldiers,  were  applied  towards  establishing 
and  supporting  a  good  system  of  common 
schools,  free  to  all,  and  not  subject  to  the  un- 
due influence  of  tlie  Koman  Catholic  clergy. 
Together  with  the  schools,  there  is  also  great 
need  of  a  cheap  literature  for  the  ditt'usion  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  especially  of  the  all-im- 
portant truths  taught  by  our  Holy  Eedccmcr. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Mary  Ann  Clapp. 

For  our  younger  members  we  select  an  ac- 
count of  Mary  Ann  Clapp,  a  child  who  died 
in  the  year  1816,  when  between  10  and  11 
years  old.  Although  many  years  have  passed 
since  then,  we  believe  it  cannot  be,  even  now, 
read  without  interest,  and  we  trust,  benefit. 

When  about  five  years  old  she  lost  a  sister, 
which  much  affected  her  mind ;  and  after- 
wards, in  alluding  to  it,  she  said,  "  I  thought 
I  might  die  too,  and  I  felt  afraid  if  I  did  die, 
that  I  should  not  go  to  heaven."  Being  asked 
what  she  did  when  she  felt  these  fears,  she 
answered,  I  used  to  go  by  myself  and  cry  and 
pray. 

Her  mother  hearing  her  cry  one  night,  in- 
quired the  cause  of  it;  the  child  replied,  that 
some  time  before,  she  had  spoken  what  was 
not  quite  true,  and  she  was  now  grieved  that 
she  had  committed  so  great  a  sin,  fearing  her 
Maker  would  not  forgive  her. 

When  taken  ill  she  was  very  anxious  about 
her  future  state,  and  being  asked  whether  she 
was  willing  to  die,  she  answered,  "  I  should 
be  willing  if  I  knew  that  my  sins  were  par- 
doned;" and  added,  "I  should  be  glad  to  be 
one  of  the  little  flock  which  the  Saviour  car- 
ries in  His  arms."  But,  through  the  conde- 
scending mercy  of  God,  this  anxiety  of  mind 
did  not  continue  long  before  she  received  a 
comfortable  evidence  that  her  sins  were  for- 
given. Ste  desired  her  mother  to  pray  with 
her,  and  soon  became  quiet,  saying,  "My 
doubts  are  now  all  removed — my  sins  are  for- 
given ;  I  am  willing  to  die  at  any  time  when 
God  shall  please."  She  asked  her  mother  to 
read  to  her  out  of  the  Bible  and  other  good 
books,  and  although  she  could  repeat  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  yet  it  was  her  wish  to  have  them 
read : 

"  See  Israel's  gentle  Shepherd  stand  , 
With  all  engaging  charms  ; 
Hark  !  how  He  calls  the  tender  lambs, 
And  folds  them  in  His  arms." 

She  often  spoke  of  dying,  saying:  "I  long- 
to  be  in  my  Saviour's  arms;  there  were  no 
terrors  in  death  to  them  that  love  God." 
After  referring  to  the  kindness  of  her  parents, 
she  added,  I  shall  not  feel  the  want  of  father 
or  mother  ;  my  Saviour  will  be  all  in  all. 

An  uncle  and  aunt  having  visited  her,  on 
bidding  them  farewell,  she  wished  her  love  to 
be  given  to  her  cousins,  saying,  "  Tell  them 
to  be  good  girls  and  seek  the  Lord  early,  and 
they  shall  surely  find  Him."  At  another  time 
she  said,  "  I  am  sure  that  I  love  God,  because 
he  is  good — good  to  me;  He  has  given  me 
many  good  things;  He  preserved  me,  and  He 
has  forgiven  my  sins;  1  am  sure  that  I  love 
God  with  all  my  heart."  A  Friend  praying 
with  her,  she  desired  him  to  pray  for  other 
little  children  also,  that  they  all  might  become 
good  and  be  happy.  When  asked  whether 
she  felt  assured  of  going  to  heaven,  she  said, 
''  I  think  I  cannot  be  deceived,  I  think  I  shall 
certainly  go  to  heaven,  because  1  love  God 
with  all  my  heart,  and  he  will  never  cast  oft' 
any  who  love  him  so  much."  Being  asked 
whether  she  had  thought  of  God  that  morn- 
ing, she  replied,  "O!  yes,  I  love  hira,  and 
have  been  thinking  of  him  with  pleasure." 
While  having  her  dress  changed,  she  remark- 
ed, "  I  shall  not  need  clothes  much  longer — 
I  shall  soon  be  clothed  in  the  robes  of  the 
Saviour's  righteousness ;''  and  at  another  time, 
"  I  shall  soon  be  in  that  happy  place — soon 
shall  rest  my  head  on  my  Saviour's  bosom  : ' 


why  are  his  chariot  wheels  so  long  in  co! 
ing?"  It  being  observed  to  her  that  she  h; 
lost  much  sleep  in  her  sickness,  "Yes,  sa 
she,  "  but 

In  wakeful  hour.s  of  night,  ;, 
I  call  my  God  to  mind." 

At  her  wish  a  number  of  her  young  frien 
were  sent  for,  whom  she  addressed  with  mui 
tenderness,  gave  them  good  advice,  and  ba< 
them  an  affectionate  farewell.  Being  in  gre 
distress  of  body,  she  said,  "  O,  these  are  pie 
sant  groans  to  me,  for  they  are  my  last,"  ai 
then  recited  these  lines: 

"  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are, 
While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head, 
And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 

To  those  who  stood  round  her  dying  be 
she  said,  "  I  wish  you  were  all  as  happy  as 
am,"  often  spoke  of  her  prospect,  of  futu; 
hap})iness,  saying,  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  cod 
quickly — Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit."  Aft 
speaking  again  of  the  peace  and  joy  whi( 
she  felt,  she  quietly  fell  asleep  in  the  Loi; 
Jesus. 



For  "The  Friend.' 

Random  Notes  of  Travel. 

Steamer  Abbotsford,  6th  mo.  1st,  1875, 
Leaving  Philadelphia  on  the  morning 
the  27th,  at  6  o'clock,  we  have  thus  far  spi 
pleasantly  along,  with  scarcely  wind  enouj 
to  fill  the  sails;  but  a  heavy  roll,  occasiom 
by  a  storm  north  of  us,  is  sufficient  to  cau 
quite  an  amount  of  sea-sickness,  of  a  persiste: 
character :  for  the  motion  never  ceases  nig 
or  day.  What  a  maximum  of  discomfort  do 
this,  heretofore  to  us  unknown  malady  oec 
sion,  and  what  a  minimum  of  sympathy  do 
the  sufferer  receive.  The  stewardess  atteo' 
her  numerous  patients  with  such  an  aggi 
vating  air  of  cheerfulness,  as  she  quietly  i 
marks,  "You  must  not  give  up,"  "you  w 
soon  be  able  to  go  on  deck,"  &c.,  which  see 
to  add  insult  to  injury,  in  the  present  state 
our  feelings.  We  feel  that  we  are  beyoi 
comforting,  and  "  wish  to  be  let  alone." 

But  through  all,  the  sun  shines  out  warm 
and  brightly,  tipping  the  waves  with  siWi 
inducing  the  few  cabin  passengers  to  emerg 
one  by  one,  to  enjoy  the  floods  of  sunlight  ar 
the  fine  fresh  breeze,  which  blows  away  tl 
last  remains  of  illness.  An  officer  has  fastenc 
a  rope  in  front  of  our  row  of  chairs — our  bad 
being  against  the  cabin  skylight  on  the  sta 
board  quarter-deck — here  we  have  less  wit 
and  more  quiet ;  but  alas  for  our  anticipatioi 
of  ease!  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  vessel  caus 
the  whole  party  to  slip  under  the  protectic 
cord,  and  a  universal  scream,  and  close  er 
brace  of  the  deck  are  the  con.sequence.  1 
the  general  uproar,  one  lady  exclaimed  :  "  Tl 
ship  surely  will  go  over  on  her  side!"    "  SI 
does  dip  very  much  !    Never  knew  but  or  , 
ship  to  careen,"  is  the  emphatic  reply  of  tlkii 
oiiicer,  accompanied  by  a  slightly  sarcastHj 
accent.  n 
There  are  but  eighteen  cabin  passengerHj 
and  as  we  are  too  few  to  be  very  troublesoraH| 
and  half  this  number  would  represent  otWi 
available  force  in  the  mornings,  so  many  pr|  ■ 
ferring  to  remain  in  their  state-rooms  untj  I 
almost  noon,  than  to  snuff  the  freshness  d'  | 
the  early  day,  that  we  please  ourselves  wit 
the  fancy  that  an  extra  amount  of  liberty  1i 
traverse  the  ship  is  allowed  us.    We  have  1."  ' 
steerage  passengers,  including  a  number  ( 
children,  who  make  their  end  of  the  vcss 
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erry  with  their  games  and  laughter.  The 
tie  ones  occasionally  cross  the  mysterious 
)andary  line  of  chalk  on  the  flooi',  which 
■escribes  their  liiiiits,  and  are  obliged  to  be 
nt  back  to  their  own  domain. 
The  Abbotsford  is  a  fine  vessel,  well  man- 
;d,  orderly,  clean  and  comfortable.   We  have 
1  excellent  table,  and  the  passengers  get  on 
!ry  nicely.  The  captain  has  given  the  ladies 
\e  use  of  his  cabin  on  deck,  as  a  set-off  per- 
ips  to  the  little  smoking  box  occupied,  it  is 
arcely  necessary  to   say,  exclusively  by 
aokers,  not  far  distant.    But  as  we  find  our 
)micile  is  rather  too  cold  in  the  evenings, 
e  generally  spend  them  on  the  upper  main 
;ck,  around  the  smoke-pipe.    By  diligently 
:ploring  the  nooks  and  corners  of  this  lo- 
.lity,  we  sometimes  find  a  place  sufficiently 
)mtbrtable,  in  which  to  remain  for  a  few 
ours.  The  life-boats,  which  are  ranged  along 
iiis  deck,  furnish  backs  to  our  camp  stools, 
he  former  contain  a  supply  of  bread  and 
ater,  that  they  may  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
3tice,  in  case  of  accident.    Thus  provided 
ir,  we  sit  and  watch  the  stars  appear,  one 
y  one,  and  as  we  plough  our  way  into  the 
jarkness  before  us,  call  up  the  early  mariners 
;  ho  crossed  this  sea.    Of  Columbus  "  sound- 
ig  on  his  dim  and  perilous  way,"  finally 
nchoring  his  small  fleet  among  the  gorgeous 
ilands  of  the  West.    Of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
ailing  down  Bristol  Channel,  making  in  turn 
is  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  the  great, 
ew  world;  not  however  until  Columbus  had 
hown  him  the  way  across  the  great  deep. 

Sixth  day  out. — An  involuntary  sense  of 
imidity  overtakes  one  occasionally  on  the 
irst  voyage,  as  we  look  at  the  black,  shore- 
388  waste  of  water  completel3'  surrounding 
IS — no  ship  in  sight !  only  this  ever  heaving, 
■estless  abyss !  An  iceberg  was  seen  four 
oiles  to  the  north  ;  the  keen  blast  which 
irought  it,  seemed  as  though  it  had  just  es- 
laped  from  the  north  pole  !  The  petrels  still 
oUow  us,  no  one  molesting  them  in  deference 
o  the  superstition  of  the  sailors,  who  believe 
hat  the  spirits  of  their  departed  comrades 
n habit  them,  and  thai  storms  will  surely  fol- 
0^  the  death  of  one  of  these  birds. 

Last  night  we  narrowly  escaped  from  run- 
jing  into  a  vessel  which  showed  no  lights, 
I  was  almost  dead  ahead.  For  a  few 
lUtes  the  watch  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
■uid  ran  away  from  his  post,  and  the  captain 
'Hopped  the  ship  for  a  few  minutes.  This 
liability  to  collision  enhances  the  pleasure 
'with  which  one  hears  the  cheering  cry  of 
►All's  Well!  fi"om  the  forecastle,  which  is 
l.ieard  every  two  hours  throughout  the  night, 
<when  all  is  going  on  smoothly. 
'  A  first  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  cannot 
be  monotonous.  Much  is  made  of  small  oc- 
;3arrences — a  whale  spouts,  or  a  porpoise  is 
(seen,  the  sailors  heave  the  log  and  take  the 
^reckoning,  or  run  up  the  rigging  and  change 
the  sails  to  suit  the  wind,  looking  down  com- 
placently from  their  dizzy  height  on  us  poor 
landsmen.  Our  young  men  are  growing  tired 
of  this  enforced  idleness,  and  pla}^  at  shuffle- 
iboard  with  unremitting  perseverance. 

6th  mo.  8th. 

This  morning,  on  awakening,  found  that 
land  had  been  in  sight  since  2  o'clock ;  went  on 
Ideck  and  found  we  were  skirting  the  Irish 
coast,  which  exhibited  a  fringe  of  white  break- 
ers at  the  base  of  the  rocks,  telling  of  ship- 
wreck and  danger.    And  so  the  great  ocean 


was  crossed,  and  we  looked  upon  another 
hemisphere.  To  us  who  had  never  seen  it,  it 
was  the  new  world,  and  we  had  left  the  old 
one  behind.  Opera  glasses  were  in  requisi- 
tion, and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  green 
fields  and  small  cabins,  faintly  discernible 
through  the  morning  mist.  One  of  our  lively 
company  declared  he  saw  potato-fields  al- 
ready, and  complimented  our  young  Irish 
doctor  upon  the  fine  appearance  of  his  native 
land.  It  was  brown  and  rocky  enough,  with 
small  claim  to  the  cognomen  of  the  Emerald 
Isle.  Light-houses  and  light-ships,  and  numer- 
ous buoys  indicate  a  dangerous  coast.  At 
Queenstown  the  usual  bustle  and  excitement 
was  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  some  of 
our  passengers,  and  the  embarkation  of  others, 
together  with  the  pilot. 

Next  morning  a  drizzling  rain  had  set  in, 
almost  hiding  the  shore  We  had  entered 
Bristol  Channel  in  the  night.  And  "  that  is 
England,"  said  I,  pointing  to  a  low  mountain 
on  our  right,  faintly  visible  through  the  rain. 
"  No,  ma'am,  that  is  Wales,"  said  our  steward, 
a  pleasant  little  man,  with  red  hair  and  beard. 
"  But  Wales  is  a  part  of  England,"  said  I. 
"No,  ma'am.  It  is  not,"  still  more  emphati- 
cally, '-That  is  Wales!"  and,  continued  the 
enthusiastic  Welshman,  "  W ales  is  a  credit  to 
the  kingdom  !  In  the  whole  county  of  Caer- 
narvon, ma'am,  there  has  not  been  a  man 
hung  f;r  eighty  years!  and  the  jails  of  Aber- 
gavenry  were  empty  for  a  whole  year  !"  We 
were  afterwards  told,  that  in  Wales  the  clergy- 
men are  generally  magistrates  also,  and  there- 
fore they  have  an  opportunity  of  nipping 
quarrels  in  the  bud. 

A  few  hours  later  we  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
having  been  twelve  days  upon  the  water. 
Custom  house  officers  came  on  board.  Trunks, 
valises  and  boxes  were  set  out;  a  slight  ex- 
amination took  place,  and  the  ceremony  was 
at  an  end.  How  inspectors  could  do  any  thing 
in  such  a  scene  of  noise,  bustle  and  confusion 
was  a  mystery,  but  they  are  evidently  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

Passing  over  upon  an  unsteady  plank  ex- 
tending from  our  steamer  to  the  wheel-house 
of  a  little  black  heaving  satellite,  we  bade 
farewell  to  the  friends  on  board,  and  we  soon 
landed  upon  the  shore  of  England.  Our  sense 
of  gratitude  for  preservation  on  the  deep,  and 
the  hope  wo  entertained  that  we  might  be 
permitted  to  return  to  our  native  laud  under 
their  guidance,  consoled  for  the  regret  we  felt 
at  parting  from  the  good  ship  and  her  genial 
officers.  This  hope  was  not  destined  to  be 
realized  :  the  Abbotsford  was  wrecked  on  an 
early  subsequent  voyage  in  a  fog  on  the  coast 
of  Wales,  while  under  the  command  of  a  pilot. 
No  lives,  however,  were  lost,  and  a  part  of 
the  cargo  was  saved.  S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  New  Meeting  at  Media,  Penna. 
The  readers  of  "The  Friend"  will  probably 
be  interested  in  knowing,  that  at  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in  the  11th  month 
last,  there  was  read  a  minute  addressed  to  it 
by  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  stating  that  after 
deliberate  consideration,  it  had  concluded  it 
might  be  right  to  open  a  meeting  for  worship 
at  Media,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.;  said  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  at  3  o'clock,  *o  commence  on  the  1st 
First-day  in  the  12th  month  ;  and  asking  the 
sanction  and  cooperation  of  the  Quarterly 


Meeting.  The  subject  being  one  of  much  im- 
portance, claimed  the  careful  attention  of  the 
meeting.  After  a  time  of  due  deliberation,  it 
was  concluded  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
unite  with  a  similar  committee  of  women 
Friends  to  attend  at  the  opening,  and  assist 
Friends  of  that  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  hold- 
ing of  future  meetings  as  long  as  it  may  appear 
necessary.  The  subject  having  claimed  the 
attention  of  women's  meeting,  was  united 
with  and  a  committee  accordingly  appointed. 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting  subsequently  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  the  subject,  which 
with  that  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  numbers 
forty-eight  Friends;  a  portion  of  whom  it  is 
expected  will  attend  on  each  First-day.  The 
meetings  held  so  far  have  been  well  attended, 
and  it  is  thought  to  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
cerned Friends;  and  it  is  hoped  without  in- 
jury to  the  good  cause.  The  setting  up  and 
holding  of  a  religious  meeting  is  alwaj'S  a 
serious  undertaking,  and  unless  Best  Help  is 
afforded,  vain  will  be  the  efforts  to  hold  it 
aright.  However  weak  and  disqualified  those 
may  at  times  feel  who  have  had  laid  upon 
them  the  duty  of  attending  ;  we  trust,  that  if 
the  eye  is  kept  single,  and  an  entire  depend- 
ence upon  Christ,  the  only  source  of  strength, 
experienced,  it  may  be  supported  to  the  com- 
fort and  edification  of  many  individuals,  and 
to  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies 
of  the  Society  in  those  parts. 

Although  it  may  be  called  a  day  of  dark- 
ness and  of  treading  down  in  our  Society  on 
account  of  unfaithfulness,  it  is  not  profitable 
to  give  way  to  discouragement  and  dwell  too 
much  on  this  aspect  of  things  immediately 
surrounding  us;  but  rather  to  "lift  up  the 
hands  which  hangdown,  and  support  the  feeble 
knees."  May  we  all  remember  that  the  Power 
which,  in  the  beginning  raised  up  the  Society, 
and  qualified  and  sent  forth  ministers  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  is 
the  same  to-day,  that  it  was  then,  and  if  we 
faithfully  do  in  simplicity  that  which  in  Di- 
vine ordering  our  hands  find  to  do,  may  we 
not  hope  and  believe  that  a  blessing  will  rest 
upon  the  effort. 

A  Cashmere  Lake. — Andrew  Wilson  says 
the  Manasbal  is  called  the  most  beautiful,  but 
it  is  rather  the  most  picturesque,  lake  in 
Kashmir.  It  lies  close  to  the  Jhelam  on  the 
north-west,  and  is  connected  with  that  river 
by  a  canal  only  about  a  mile  long,  through 
which  boats  can  pass.  This  lake  is  not  much 
larger  than  Grasmere,  being  scarcely  three 
miles  long  by  one  broad;  but  its  shores  are 
singularly  suggestive  of  peacefulness  and  soli- 
tude. Picturesque  mountains  stand  round  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  and  at  one  point 
near,  they  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet, 
while  snowy  summits  are  visible  beyond.  In 
its  clear,  deep-green  watei",  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  seen  most  beautifully  imaged. 
There  being  so  little  wind  in  Kashmir,  and 
the  surrounding  trees  and  mountains  being 
so  high,  this  is  one  of  the  most  charming  fea- 
tures of  its  placid  lakes.  Wordsworth  has 
assigned  the  occasional  calmness  of  its  waters 
as  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  claims  that  the 
lake  country  of  England  is  more  beautiful 
than  Switzerland,  where  the  lakes  are  seldom 
seen  in  an  unruffled  state;  bat  in  this  respect 
the  valley  of  roses  far  surpasses  our  English 
district,  for  its  lakes  are  habitually  calm  ;  for 
hours  at  a  time  they  present  an  almost  abso- 
lute stillness ;  they  are  beautifully  clear,  and 
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the  mountains  around  them  are  not  only  of 
great  height  and  picturesque  shape,  but,  ex- 
cept in  the  height  of  summer,  are  half  covered 
with  suow  ;  the  clouds  are  of  a  more  dazzling 
whiteness  than  in  England,  and  the  sky  is  of 
a  deeper  blue.  There,  most  emphatically,  if 
1  may  be  allowed  slightly  to  alter  Words- 
worth's lines — 

"  The  visible  scene 
May  enter  unawares  into  the  mind, 
.   With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  woods, 
Its  snow,  and  that  divinest  heaven  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  placid  lake." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Making  of  Friends'  Clothing. 

The  foilovying  interesting  records  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  are  taken  from  the  10th 
volume  of  The  British  Friend,  published  in 
3  8415.  They  show  the  concern  maintained  at 
tliat  time  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
should  be  preserved  in  an  appearance  becom- 
ing their  religious  profession,  and  furnish  en- 
couragement to  Friends  at  the  present  day 
to  labor  to  support  a  testimony  by  which  the 
Society  has  ever  been  characterized: 

•'At  the  half-year's  Men's  Meeting  held  in 
Dublin,  the  yth  and  10th  days  of  the  3d 
month,  1687,— 

"4th  minute.  Whereas,  there  was,  some 
years  ago,  a  meeting  of  Tailors  appointed, 
that  they  might  meet  together,  to  see  that 
none  do  exceed  the  bounds  of  Truth  in  making 
of  apparel  according  to  the  vain  and  change- 
able fashions  of  the  world;  which  meeting 
having  been  for  some  time  past  neglected, 
there  is  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  Friends  of 
this  meeting  to  have  it  renewed  again;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  desired  that  such  Tailors  as  are 
present  do  meet  together  and  consider,whether 
things  bo  at.swered  in  that  trade  according  to 
Truth."  Here  foUoweth  the  names  of  several 
Tailors  who  are  desired  to  meet  as  above- 
mentioned,  viz  ,  14  Friends. 

Upon  this  recommendation  of  the  meeting, 
a  conference  was  held  of  Friends  engaged  in 
the  tailoring  business,  who  issued  the  follow- 
ing advice : 

'•At  our  meeting  of  Tailors  in  Dublin,  the 
11th  of  the  3d  month,  1687, 

"The  concern  and  care,  that  hath  for  several 
years  past  been  upon  the  spirits  of  Friends 
when  assembled  together  at  several  half-years' 
meetings,  from  which  several  testimonies  have 
been  given  forth  that  all  Friends  might  keep 
out  of  the  vain  and  foolish  fashions  of  the 
world,  as  to  which  fashions  in  apparel  some 
that  profess  Truth  of  our  trade  have  not  kept 
themselves  so  clear  as  we  could  desire,  in 
making  or  cutting  out  some  garments  for 
Friends  and  their  children,  but  have  entered 
too  much  into  such  fashions  as  the  people  of 
the  world  have  invented,  to  the  grief  of  the 
spirits  of  those  who  desire  to  keep  to  the  first 
pattern  which  the  Truth  brought  us  into  in 
the  beginning.  These  things  being  under  our 
consideration  at  this  time,  hath  caused  us  to  re 
now  our  Tailors'  meeting,  which  for  some  time 
past  hath  been  neglected.  Wherefore,  being 
now  again  stirred  up  by  the  spirit  of  love  and 
true  tenderness  for  the  good  of  all  concerned, 
wo  do  desire  all  Friends  of  our  trade  through- 
out this  nation  to  let  the  jilain  innocent  Truth, 
and  the  honour  thereof,  bo  more  in  their  eye 
than  the  profit  and  gain  that  may  be  had  by 
making  any  garment  that  is  not  agreeable  to 
Truth  and  the  plainness  thereof,  so  that  wc 
may  retain  our  first  love,  and  that  we  may 
bo  still  known  by  the  world  to  retain  anil 


keep  to  that  which  tendered  our  hearts ; 
that  they  may  be  made  to  confess  we  are  not 
a  changeable  people,  as  some  are  that  run 
into  the  many  changeable  fashions,  namely, 
to  keep  out  of  making  men's  coats  with  a 
great  compass,  and  plaited  in  the  lower  parts, 
and  big  cuffs  with  needless  buttons;  and  like- 
wise in  women's  apparel,  long  slopes  behind, 
which  are  the  vain  fashions  of  the  world,  and 
not  to  be  practiced  by  us  who  profess  the 
Truth  ;  for  we  are  not  to  fashion  ourselves 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  but  to 
be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds. 

"Signed  on  behalf  of  the  said  meeting,  by 
"Edward  Hudson,  Tobias  Pleadwell." 

The  following  minute  of  the  Morning  Meet- 
ing in  London,  on  the  subject,  addressed  to 
Friends  of  the  same  trade,  appears  to  be  an 
answer  to  an  address  of  the  Tailors  to  that 
meeting,  but  which  address  the  transcriber 
has  Bot  met  with  : 

"  1690,  3d  month.  To  Friends  of  the  Meet- 
ing of  Tailors,  London : 

"  Friends !  we  have  received  your  testimony 
against  the  vain  and  needless  fashions  of  the 
world,  and  exhorting  to  plainness  and  moder- 
ation, and  we  do  well  approve  thereof,  and 
desire  that  you  may  confirm  and  establish 
this  your  testimony  in  jo^xv  practice;  and  we 
are  also  willing  that  copies  of  it  may  be  sent 
from  your  Meeting  to  your  correspondents, 
and  to  Monthly  Meetings,  for  the  stirring  up 
the  witness  of  God  in  others,  that  a  reforma- 
tion may  be  carried  on,  the  Lord's  name  hon- 
ored, and  his  people  preserved. 

"  From  Friends,  at  the  second  day's  Morn- 
ing Meeting  in  London  ;  signed  by 

"  Benjamin  Sealing,  Clerk." 
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A  Cigar  Scieutifically  Dissected. 
A  polite  visitor,  who,  during  his  interview 
with  us,  had  rendered  our  sanctum  redolent 
with  the  fumes  of  a  fragrant  Havana,  has 
just  left  a  cigar  on  our  table  with  the  laugh- 
ing request  that  we  smoke  it.  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  exceptionally  fine  cigar,  we 
are  unable  to  gratify  our  friend's  desire,  see- 
ing that  we  don't  smoke;  but  the  thought 
occurs  that  we  can  show  our  appreciation  of 
the  gift  by  applying  the  light,  not  of  a  match 
but  of  science,  to  it,  and  thus  giving  our 
friend  and  his  brother  smokers  something  to 
ponder  over  next  time  "  the  blue  upcurling 
smoke"  leads  them  to  reverie. 

To  the  world  in  general  a  cigar  is  merely 
a  tightly  rolled  packet  having  brittle  frag- 
ments of  dried  leaves  within,  and  a  smooth 
silky  leaf  for  its  outer  wrapper.  When  it  is 
burnt,  and  the  pleasantly  flavored  smoke  in 
haled,  the  habitual  smoker  claims  for  it  a 
soothing  luxury  that  quiets  the  irritable  ner- 
vous organism,  relieves  weariness  and  entices 
repose.  Science,  scouting  so  superficial  a  de 
scription,  examines  first  the  smoke,  second 
the  leaf,  third  the  ash.  In  the  smoke  are 
discovered  water  in  vaporous  state,  soot  (free 
carbon,)  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and 
a  vaporous  substance  condensable  into  oily 
nicotine.  These  are  the  general  divisions, 
which  Vohl  and  Eulenberg  have  still  further 
split  up;  and  in  so  doing  have  found  acetic, 
formic,  butyric,  valeric,  and  propionic  acids, 
prussic  acid,  creosote,  and  carbolic  acid,  am- 
monia, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  pyridine,  viri- 
dinc,  picolinc,  lutidinc,  coliodine,  parvodine, 
coridine,  and  rubidene.    The  last  arc  a  series 


chemical  tests  to  the  leaves,  other  chemist 
have  found  nicotia,  tobacco  camphor  or  nic( 
tianine  (about  which  not  much  is  known,) 
bitter  extractive  matter,  gum,  chloroi^hyl 
malate  of  lime,  sundry  albuminoids,  mal 
acid,  wood}^  fibre,  and  various  salts.  Th 
feathery  white  ash,  which  in  its  cohesion  an 
whiteness  is  indicative  of  the  good  cigar,  yiek 
potash,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  phosphoric  ach 
sulphuric  acid,  silica,  and  chlorine.  Ourfrien 
has  kindly  left  us  a  fine  cigar;  had  it  been 
poor  and  cheap  one,  the  ingredients  we  shoal 
extract  would  be  fearful  and  wonderful 
contemplate.  Here  is  the  list  from  an  En; 
lish  parliamentary  report  on  adulterations  i 
tobacco.  Sugar,  alum,  lime,  flour  or  mea 
rhubarb  leaves,  saltpetre,  fuller's  earth,  stare) 
malt  eommings,  chromate  of  lead,  peat  raos 
molasses,  burdock  leaves,  common  salt,  endiv 
leaves ;  lampblack,  gum,  red  dye,  a  black  dj 
composed  of  vegetable  red,  iron  and  liquori& 
scraps  of  newspaper,  cinnamon  stick,  cabbag 
leaves,  and  straw  brown  paper, 

Eeturning  now  to  the  smoke,  or  rather  i( 
ingredients.  Dr.  B.  W.  Eichardson,  in  his  Dii 
eases  of  Modern  Life,  considers  the  eff'ect  ( 
the  same  on  the  body  at  considerable  lengtlj 
basing  his  conclusions  on  actual  investigatioi 
He  tells  us  that  water,  of  course,  is  harmless 
free  carbon  acts  mechanically  as  an  irritant 
and  tends  to  discolor  the  secretions  and  th 
teeth.  Ammonia  bites  the  tongue,  exercise 
a  solvent  influence  on  the  blood,  excites  th 
salivary  glands,  and  thus  causes  a  desire  t 
drink  while  smoking.  The  tendency  of  cai 
bonic  acid  is  to  produce  sleepiness,  headach( 
and  lassitude.  When  a  cigar  is  smoked  badlj 
that  is,  when  the  combustion  of  the  tobacco  i 
slow  and  incomplete,  carbonic  oxide  is  pr( 
duced  in  small  quantities,  and  is  an  activ 
poisoning  agent,  resulting  in  irregular  motio 


of  the  heart,  vomiting,  convulsions  of  th 
muscles,  and  drowsiness.  The  nicotine  tend 
to  cause  tremor,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  an 
paralysis.  The  volatile  empyreumatic  sub 
stance  produces  a  sense  of  oppression  am 
taints  the  breath  and  surroundings  of  th 
smoker  with  the  well  known  "  stale  tobacc 
smoke"  smell.  The  bitter  extract  cause 
that  sharp  nauseous  taste  peculiar  to  a  re 
lighted  cigar  or  an  old  pipe.  i 
By  trying  the  efl"ect3  of  tobacco  smoke  oij 
lower  animals,  we  can  obtain  an  idea  of  it| 
influence  on  ourselves.  Small  insects  an 
stupefied  rapidlj',  but  recover  in  fresh  aii' 
Cold  blooded  animals  succumb  slowly  to  th 
smoke,  birds  rapidl3^  Some  animals,  such  a 
the  goat,  can  eat  tobacco  with  impunity;  bu 
none  escape  the  effects  of  the  fumes.  Person 
suffer  most  fiom  tobacco  while  learning  I 
smoke.  Dr.  Eichardson  says  that  the  spa^ 
modic  seizures  are  sometimes  terrible,  csp( 
ciaily  in  boys.  There  is  a  sensation  of  imnii 
nent  death,  the  heart  nearly  ceases  to  heal 
and  sharp  pains  shoot  through  the  chosi 
Examination  of  inferior  animals  under  suci 
conditions  shows  that  '•the  brain  is  pale  am 
empty  of  blood;  the  stomach  reddened  ii 
round  spots,  so  raised  and  pile-like  that  tlicj 
resemble  patches  of  Utrecht  velvet."  Th- 
blood  is  preternaturally  fluid,  the  lungs  arc  a 
pale  as  those  of  a  dead  calf,  and  the  heart  i 
feebly  ti'cmbling:  such  is  the  primary  action 
of  one's  first  cigar. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  body  become: 
accustomed  to  the  influences  of  the  poison 


of  oil}-  bases  belonging  to  the  homologues  of  and  with  the  exception  of  constant  functiona 
aniline,  first  discovered  in  coal  tar.  Applying  disturbances  (owing  to  the  excretory  organ,'^ 


^—   

|- tably  the  kidneys,  being  compelled  to  do 
h)Tk  not  essential  to  their  duties,)  no  dis- 
388ing  results  are  felt.  There  are  numerous 
stances  where  the  evil  effects  are  scarcely 
preciable,  the  physical  and  nervous  eonsti- 
tion  of  the  smoker  being  capable  of  resisting 
e  influence.  In  many  cases  copious  saliva- 
)n  attends  smoking,  and  in  this  circum- 
ance  the  opponents  of  tobacco  have  found  a 
rong  argument.  Still,  either  to  expectorate 
■  not  to  do  so,  is  a  choice  of  two  evils.  In 
6  latter  case,  the  'result  is  to  swallow  the 
iiva  charged  with  poisonous  matter;  in  the 
rmer,  the  saliva  needed  to  prepare  the  food 
r  digestion  is  lost,  and  besides,  as  it  contains 
Its  of  lime  in  solution,  the  effect  is  to  pro- 
|ice  large  formations  of  tartar  on  the  teeth. 
Smoker's  sore  throat"  is  a  special  irritable 
ate  of  the  mucous  membrane  induced  by 
gar  smoking,  which  soon  disappears  when 
le  habit  is  broken  off. 

Tobacco  smoke  does  not  produce  consump- 
an  or  bronchitis,  but  it  tends  to  aggravate 
)th-maladies.     Its  effect  on  the  organs  of 
nse  is  to  cause,  in  the  extreme  degree,  dila- 
lon  of  the  pupi  is  of  the  eye,  confusion  of  vision, 
■ight  lines,  luminous  or  cobweb  specks,  and 
'Dg  retention  of  images  on  the  retina,  with 
.her  and  analogous  symptoms  affecting  the 
ir,  namely,  inability  to  define  sounds  clearly 
id  the  occurrence  of  a  sharp  ringing  sound 
ke  that  of  a  whistle  or  bell.     Its  effect  on 
lie  brain  is  to  impair  the  activity  of  that 
[rgan  and  to  oppress  it  if  it  be  duly  nourished, 
jatto  sooth  it  if  it  be  exhausted.    It  leads  to 
aralysis  in  the  volitional  and  in  the  sympa- 
letie  or  organic  nerves,  and  to  over  secretion 
•om  the  glandular  structures.    Science  was 
ot  wise  enough  to  prepai'e  so  formidable  an 
idictment  of  the  nicotian  weed  as  the  above 
I  King  James'  time,  else  that  monarch  might 
ave  had  better  gi-ound  than  his  personal 
islike  for  stigmatizing  the  habit  of  smoking 
}  a  "  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to 
le  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to 
le  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume 
lereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Sty- 
ian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless." 
And  yet,  despite  all  that  vScience  can  say, 
le  habit  is  increasing.     Two  centuines  ago, 
he  Turks  regarded  smoking  as  a  religious 
;  tffence,  and  paraded  a  smoker  through  the 
treets  of  Constantinople  with  his  pipe  stuck 
iirough  his  nose  as  a  warning  to  others. 
iVho  can  disconnect  the  Turk  now  fi'om  the 
'leas  of  chibouque  or  nargileh,  or  fragrant 
oatakia?    Look  at  the  best  cigar  wrappers 
liie  world  can  produce,  raised  on  tobacco 
•elds  in  the  heart  of  New  England,  where  the 
I'aritan  fathers  once  visited  the  direst  of  blue 
'vw  vengeance  on  the  wretch  who  profaned 
lis  Maker's  handiwork  by  "  making  a  chim- 
iey  of  his  nostrils."  The  value  of  our  tobacco 
Irop  last  year  reached  nearly  830,000,000.  We 
lonsume  annually  some  75,000  hogsheads  of 
ihe  leaf;  we  imported  about  83,000  bales  of 
'igars,  &c.,  from  Cuba  in  1875. 
I  What  is  the  end  of  it  all?    Effects  on  indi- 
,'iduals  likewise  affect  communities,  these  in 
'urn  influence  the  nation.     No  person  that 
imokes  can  be  in  perfect  health,  and  an  im- 
perfect organism  cannot  reproduce  a  perfect 
I'oe.    Therefore  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that, 
?ere  smoking  the  practice  of  every  individual 
f  a  nation,  then  that  people  would  degener- 
te  into  a  physically  inferior  race.    It  would 
jIIow,  moreover,  that,  in  those  countries 
?here  smoking  is  most  practised,  a  lower! 
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physical,  and  a  consequently  lower  intellectual, 
development  must  be  found.  Such,  we  think, 
will  be  conceded  to  be  true  of  Spain,  of  Cuba, 
of  Portugal,  of  Turkey,  of  Greece,  and  of  the 
South  American  countries,  where  those  who 
are  addicted  to  the  habit  vastly  outnumber 
those  who  do  not  smoke. — Scientific  American. 

Selected. 

GOD  m  NATURE. 
Great  Ruler  of  all  nature's  frame! 

We  own  Thy  power  divine  ; 
We  hear  Thy  breath  in  every  storm, 

For  all  the  winds  are  Thine. 

Wide  as  they  sweep  their  sounding  way, 
They  work  Thy  sovereign  will ; 

And  awed  by  Thy  majestic  voice 
Confusion  shall  be  still. 

Thy  mercy  tempers  every  blast 

"To  them  that  seek  Thy  face, 
And  mingles  with  the  tempest's  roar 

The  whispers  of  Thy  grace. 

Those  gentle  whispers  let  me  hear, 

Till  all  the  tumults  cease; 
And  gales  of  Paradise  shall  lull 

My  weary  soul  to  peace. 

— Philip  Doddrige. 

Sel'-cted. 

HOME. 

'Tis  Home  where  the  heart  is,  wherever  that  be. 
In  city,  in  desert,  on  mountain,  in  dell ; 

Not  the  grandeur,  the  number,  the  objects  we  see. 
But  that  which  we  love  is  the  magical  spell. 

'Tis  this  gives  the  cottage  a  charm  and  a  grace, 

Which  the  glare  of  a  palace  but  rarely  has  known  ; 

It  is  this,  only  this,  and  not  station  or  place, 

Which  gives  being  to  pleasure,  which  makes  it  our 
own. 

Like  the  dove  on  the  waters,  a  rest-place  to  find, 
In  vain  for  enjoyment  o'er  nations  we  roam  ; 

Home  only  can  yield  real  joy  to  the  mind. 

And  there  where  the  heart  is,  there  only  is  home. 

— John  Young. 

The  Economy  of  Prohibition. — Neal  Dow,  in 
a  late  letter,  says  that  one  reason  why  Maine 
has  suffered  less  than  other  States  from  the 
"  hard  times"  is  the  fact  that  prohibition  and 
temperance  work  have  exerted  so  powerful 
an  influence  in  reducing  the  consumption  of 
liquor.  He  affirms  that  for  forty  years  the 
liquors  annually  consumed  in  Maine  cost 
fully  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  but  that  now 
the  clandestine  sale  is  not  one-tenth  of  that 
amount,  and  that  the  difference  is  in  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  or  is  put  into  better  modes 
of  living.  Eeferring  to  his  own  city,  Portland, 
he  says : 

"In  the  old  rum  times  we  had  seven  dis- 
tilleries in  Portland — large  ones — running- 
night  and  day,  and  at  the  same  time  cargoes 
and  cargoes  of  West  India  rum  were  imported 
and  cargoes  of  'rectified'  rum  were  brought 
from  New  York.  All  this  was  for  consump- 
tion in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  ab- 
sorbed and  wasted  a  very  large  share  of  the 
earnings  of  the  people.  Now  there  is  not  a 
distillery  running  in  the  entire  State,  and  no 
rum  comes  in,  except  in  small  quantities  and 
by  dark  and  secret  ways.  All  through  these 
hard  times  the  State  has  been  comfortable, 
and  Portland  has  been  prosperous.  A  great 
many  fine  buildings  have  been  erected  here 
every  year,  and  as  many  this  year  as  any 
other.  Why?  Because  we  have  our  earn- 
ings in  our  pockets  and  in  our  business,  in- 
stead of  wasting  it  on  strong  drinks,  as  the 
people  of  other  States  have  done  and  are 
doing.  The  rum  shops  are  at  war  with  every 
interest  of  the  State  and  people." — National 
Temperance  Advocate. 
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For  "The  Friend," 

Our  Childrcii. 

I  believe  that  the  many  departures  that 
we  see  at  the  present  day  in  so  many  of  our 
young  Friends,  more  particularly  in  follow- 
ing after  the  fashions  and  customs  of  the 
world,  are  in  a  great  measure,  for  want  of  a 
proper  concern  and  care  in  parents. 

I  have  thought  that  where  a  true  concern 
was  felt  by  parents,  for  the  support  of  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  Society,  that 
a  corresponding  concern  will  be  felt  and  wit- 
nessed for  the  proper  training  of  our  children 
in  accordance  therewith. 

The  following  extract  from  the  life  of  that 
worthy  elder,  Joseph  Pike,  may  be  applicable 
to  some  at  the  present  time,  which  I  offer  for 
insertion  in  "  The  Friend."  It  is  to  be  found 
in  Friends'  Library,  Vol.  ii. 

Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  12th  mo.  15th,  1876. 

"  Much  of  the  stubbornness  and  stiffness  in 
children  who  are  grown  up,  is  owing  to  fond 
and  indulgent  parents,  some  of  whom  desire 
well  for  their  children,  and  as  Eli  did,  advise 
and  counsel  them,  but  still  they  have  not  re- 
strained them  according  to  their  power;  and 
this  was  his  sin,  and  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  sons. 

These  suffer  them  through  their  foolish  and 
evil  fondness  to  get  head,  and  to  grow  up  in 
disobedience,  and  when  dealt  with  by  con- 
corned  Friends,  they  will  tell  them,  '  we  must 
not  be  too  harsh  and  severe  on  our  children  ; 
we  must  bear  with  them,  and  draw  them  by 
love,  lest  we  drive  them  out  from  amongst 
Friends ;  we  hope  they  will  grow  wiser  and 
better  in  time ;'  these  and  the  like  fond  argu- 
ments we  have  met  with :  but  by  means  of 
this  forbearance,  such  a  strong  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion has  grown  up  in  them,  that  at  last  they 
have  become  so  unruly  and  stubborn  as  to  be 
above  advice,  rale,  or  government. 

And  here  I  would  warn  all  such  indulgent 
parents  to  repent  thereof :  otherwise,  I  verily 
believe  the  blood  of  their  children  will  be 
required  at  their  hands.  I  have  compared  a 
child  to  a  young  twig  that  is  easily  bent,  but 
when  grown  to  a  sturdy  tree  is  past  bending. 
Children  when  J'oung  being  prone  by  nature 
to  evil,  are  to  be  kept  in  subjection  ;  and  as 
soon  as  anything  of  pride,  wantonness,  or 
other  evil  appears  in  them,  that  is  the  time  for 
bending  and  restraining  them,  so  far  as  it  is  in 
the  power  of  parents  to  do,  and  which  is  most 
certainly  their  duty,  as  may  be  plainly  proved 
by  scripture." 

The  Scene  of  the  Indian  Cyclone. 

At  the  northeasternmost  corner  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  the  Ganges  and  the. Brahmapootra 
— locally  known  as  the  Megna — discharge 
enormous  volumes  of  mud  into  the  ocean, 
thrusting  each  day's  load  a  little  further  into 
the  water,  and  building  up,  as  the  years  pass 
on,  one  of  the  largest  systems  of  mud  banks 
known  in  the  world. 

These  banks,  though  inferior  to  the  deposits 
of  the  Amazon  and  Mississijjpi,  are  some  of 
them  as  large  as  English  counties,  and  divided, 
as  they  are,  in  every  direction,  by  fresh  water 
streams  and  brackish  creeks,  develop  under 
that  hot  sun  a  spontaneous  vegetation  which 
as  it  rots  raises  the  soil  inch  by  inch  above 
the  sea,  and  exaggerates  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  mud  until  it  will  grow  in  profusion 
anything  that  nature  permits  in  the  swampier 
sections  of  the  tropics.    It  is  the  very  place 
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in  particular  for  the  rice  plant,  the  sugar  cane, 
the  cocoanut,  and  the  bamboo. 

The  banks  remain  for  ages  unhealthy,  fever- 
smitten,  dreary  looking  swamps,  but  they 
draw  the  hearts  of  cultivators  as  the  fairest 
water  meadows  do  in  the  western  world. 
Imagine  seventy  feet  of  rich  mould  without 
a  stone  in  it,  with  three  feet  of  vegetable  com- 
post over  that,  with  no  necessity  for  manure, 
and  with  endless  rivers  carrying  your  grain 
direct  to  the  port  of  shipment!  The  water 
system  in  this  region  is  unequaled,  there  being 
literally  hundreds  of  channels  fit  for  the 
heaviest  grain  boats,  and  as  unknown  to  geo- 
graphers as  the  minor  channels  through  which 
the  affluents  of  the  Amazon  pourunder  the  im- 
penetrable forest. 

The  peasantry  swarm  on  these  marshy  dis- 
tricts, heap  up  the  earth  excavated  for  irriga- 
tion into  mounds  to  raise  themselves  a  little 
above  the  water,  and  in  their  mud  and  mat 
huts  labor  unceasingly  to  grow  rich,  without 
a  thought  of  the  ocean  and  the  rivers  which 
every  now  and  then  warn  them  that  they  are 
dealino;  with  deposits  which  may  be  reclaimed. 

Every  two  or  three  years  the  waters  are 
out  in  Baekergunge,  every  five  thei-e  is  an  in- 
undation, and  every  half  century  probably — 
the  facts  before  1756  are  not  accurately  known 
— there  is  some  terrible  catastrophe  from 
water,  only  less  destructive  than  the  one 
which,  it  is  believed,  swept  off  the  population 
of  the  ruined  province,  the  Sunderbunds, 
which  stretches  from  the  sea  up  to  Calcutta. — 
London  Spectator. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Froyn  the  Memorandums  of  a  young  Friend 
lately  deceased. — "  Deeply  did  I  lament,  that 
any  of  my  precious  time  had  been  spent  in 
perusing  publications  of  an  unprofitable  ten- 
dency ;  such  as  plays  and  romances  ;  and  I 
was  made  sensible  that  nothing  I  had  ever 
been  in  the  practice  of,  had  so  much  alienated 
my  mind  from  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  or 
led  me  so  far  from  the  simplicity  of  the  pure 
Truth,  as  books  of  this  kind,  and  how  often 
did  I  wish  I  could  warn  the  whole  world  of 
their  pernicious  effects,  and  especially,  the 
young-people  in  ou.v'i^oGxQiy ."-Mary  Alexander 

The  Liquor  license. 

BY  A.  WILLEY. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  liquor 
license  is  the  strongest  fortress  of  that  puwer 
in  the  country,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  temperance  reform.  That  never  can  make 
progress  only  as  this  is  abandoned.  The  two 
policies  rest  on  directly  opposite  principles, 
and  the  conflict  is  "irrepressible."  To  sup- 
port the  one  is  to  oppose  the  other,  and  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.    It  is  "for  me"  or 

against  me."  The  attempt  to  compromise 
has  already  retarded  the  great  temperance 
redemption  more  than  one  ago.  It  has  di- 
vided the  moral  forces  of  the  country,  and 
holds  still  in  a  false  position  strength  enough 
soon  to  turn  the  tide  of  conflict  for  God  and 
humanity.  Will  not  such  men  candidly  bring 
their  position  to  the  test  of  that  law  which 
decides  all  human  destinies? 

What  is  this  license  law?  It  is  not  a  mere 
tax  law  like  that  for  national  revenue.  That 
takes  the  money  wherever  it  finds  the  dealer, 
but  confers  no  legal  rights.  The  license,  so- 
called,  is  in  substance  a  mere  certificate  of 
])aymcnt  of  tax  for  one  year,  leaving  the  sel- 
ler as  liable  the  next  day  under  State  and 


municipal  law  as  before.  ISov  is  it  merely  for 
the  purposes  of  restriction  and  regulation,  for 
all  that  can  be  had  without  conferring  any 
legal  rights,  and  without  money  as  well  as 
with  it.  Liquor-selling  on  Sunday  can  as 
well  be  prohibited  without  authorizing  it  on 
Monday  as  with  it.  So  of  all  other  restric- 
tions. 

But  these  license-laws,  on  complying  with 
certain  conditions,  make  the  traffic  legally 
right  like  any  other  trade,  and  throw  over  it 
as  complete  a  protection  of  the  Government. 
Prove  it  to  be  a  misnomer,  and  your  licensing 
statute  shields  it.  Indict  it  as  a  monstrous 
crime,  and  the  license  is  the  answer.  Bring 
the  whole  force  of  the  common  law  against 
it,  and  the  statute  defies  it.  Prove  it  an  in- 
tolerable curse  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
dealer  presents  his  license  with  a  grin.  For 
a  fee  the  State  solemnly  declares  it  right,  and 
pledges  the  last  muscle  of  its  power  for  its 
protection.  Such  is  license-law,  the  great 
favorite  entrenchment  of  the  liquor-power. 

What  is  the  true  character  of  the  business 
thus  specially  honored  and  guarded?  The 
liquor-system  for  beverage — the  making,  sell- 
ing, drinking — is  sin  against  God  and  crime 
against  man.  The  Almighty  says;  "  Woe  to 
him  that  giveth  his  neighbor  drink."  This 
replies.  Give  him  all  he  wants.  It  is  "  fram- 
ing mischief  by  a  law."  It  defies  justice  and 
mocks  at  human  woe.  It  violates  the  law  of 
God  and  sweeps  human  welfare  like  a  prairie- 
fire.  It  defeats  redemptive  mercy  beyond  any 
other  force  on  earth,  and  blasts  human  hope 
for  all  worlds.  No  system  of  paganism  equals 
it  in  guilty  enormity.  Delusion  threw  chil- 
dren into  the  Ganges;  we  do  it  for  money! 
And  this  law  "justifies  the  wicked  for  reward, 
and  takes  away  the  rights  of  the  poor  "  wives 
and  children.  It  will  not  for  a  moment  bear 
a  moral  test,  and  two  hundred  years  have 
proved  it  worthless  in  practice,  as  sin  always 
will  be  until  "  Satan  easts  out  Satan."  No 
language  can  better  describe  it  than  "a  cove- 
nant with  death,  and  an  agreement  with 
hell." 

The  same  principle  of  licensing  sin  and  crime 
is  seen  in  legalizing  and  supervising  houses 
of  ill-fame,  appointing  their  physicians,  &c. 
Nothing  more  pagan  ever  existed  in  the  South 
Seas,  and  every  excuse  for  it  makes  Chris- 
tianity and  self-government  a  sham.  The 
liquor-license  is  of  the  same  class,  "doing  evil 
that  good  may  come,  whose  damnation  is 
just."  And  the  higher  the  price  the  worse  in 
blinding  moral  perception,  strengthening  the 
bribe,  and  greatly  inci-easing  the  obstacles 
to  reform.  Thousands  of  communities  and 
churches  are  spiritually  dead  from  this  para- 
lysis. Were  other  crimes,  such  as  stealing, 
counterfeiting,  and  murder,  treated  as  the  far 
greater  liquor  crime  is,  society  would  be 
shocked  and  sooner  seize  the  rifle  than  en- 
dure it.  Now  its  most  active  agents  are  all 
right  even  at  the  communion-table. 

And  the  relations  of  society  to  this  license 
guilt  should  be  carefuUj'  weighed.  The  citi- 
zen is  responsible  for  the  laws  to  which  he 
assents.  What  they  do  ho  does.  When  the 
civil  officers  say  to  the  saloon-keeper.  Give  us 
so  much  money  and  wo  will  protect  your  busi- 
ness of  making  drunkards  by  all  the  powers 
of  the  State,  a  partnership  is  virtuall}'  formed, 
and  the  parties  stand  on  the  same  moral  level, 
the  dealer  and  the  officers;  and  hy  their  side 
stand  citizens,  cities,  towns,  and  States  sus- 
taining the  contract.    All  are  responsible  for 


the  usual  and  legitimate  results  of  the  bus 
ness.  There  that  terrible  law  which  is  "ej- 
ceeding  broad  "  will  find  every  soul.  Whethe 
in  the  pulpit,  in  the  church,  or  out  of  it,  a 
are  conspiring  for  human  destruction  and  fc 
a  share  in  the  speculation. 

This  policy  of  guilt  and  shame,  as  un worth 
of  civilization  as  it  is  abhorrent  to  justice  an 
to  God,  is  equally  opposed  to  principles  ( 
sound  law,  and  has  received  legal  recognitio 
only  from  a  mistaken  necessity.  It  originate 
centuries  ago,  and  has  corrupted  and  disgrace 
Christendom  quite  long  enough.  Under  il 
protection  the  intoxicant  power  of  the  cour 
try  has  taken  shelter  and  fortified  its  strengt 
till  it  threatens  our  ruin.  It  can  never  b 
overthrown  until  this  covering  is  torn  awaj 
and  this  "gigantic  crime  of  crimes,"  as 
United  States  Senator  in  his  place  justl 
called  it,  is  exposed,  and  religion,  and  la^ 
unite  for  its  suppression  like  other  atrociou 
crimes.  If  the  Christian  power  of  the  cour 
try  would  unite  in  a  firm  demand  that  th 
old  guilty  barbarism,  this  perversion  of  la 
and  justice  which  licenses  wickedness  an 
crime  for  money,  shall  be  blotted  from  exit 
fence,  it  would  soon  be  done,  and  there  wouli  jiili 
be  hope  that  intemperance  can  be  overcom 
by  drying  up  its  sources.  When  shall  it  ev( 
be?  When  shall  repentance  for  the  past  ei 
sure  the  discharge  of  this  imperative  duty  i 
the  future?  Why  not  begin  this  great  wor 
all  along  the  line  this  Centennial  year? — Ni 
tional  Temperance  Advocate. 
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"If  we  are  so  fond  of  a  few  transitor 
pleasures  in  this  world,  how  can  we  bear  t 
be  shut  out  from  eternal  felicity,  and  doome 
to  everlasting  misery;  I  beseech  thee  solidl 
to  consider  these  things,  and  I  pray  the  God  ( 
love  and  mercy  to  give  thee  a  wise  and  ui 
derstanding  heart. 

Beware  of  Esau's  crime :  it  was,  when  h 
soul  was  ready  to  faint,  he  despised  his  birtl 
right ;  when  he  had  been  eagerly  pursuin 
something  he  delighted  in,  he  came  to  th' 
unwise  conclusion,  "  Behold,  I  am  at  the  poir 
to  die,  and  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  d 
me."  He  wanted  patience  and  solid  reflectio 
and  afterwards  had  bitterly  to  repent  whe 
too  late.  Had  he  not  resigned  it,  none  coal' 
have  taken  it  from  him,  neither  can  all  th! 
powers  of  darkness  from  thee,  if  thou  resolvi 
to  keep  it;  this  must  be  done  by  cleaving  t 
the  Lord,  with  all  thy  heai't,  with  all  thl 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  which  tho[ 
mayest  be  enabled  to  do,  is  my  ferve 
prayer." — Mary  Neale. 

The  Suez  Canal. — As  far  as  we  could  86' 
the  canal  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Th 
high  banks,  sloping  to  the  water,  along  th 
edge  of  which  grow  a  few  hardy  shrubi 
seemed  to  draw  together  at  the  further  enc 
The  width  of  the  water-line  in  the  deep  cut 
is  190  feet,  the  depth  26  feet,  the  total  lengt 
100  miles.  It  grew  monotonous  in  the  cours 
of  half  an  hour — the  interminable  banks  lik 
gray  walls  away  above  our  heads.  By  an 
by  we  raised  a  ship,  a  monster,  that  towere 
ai)Ove  our  toy  steamer,  and  seemed  to  touc 
the  stars  with  its  tapering  masts.  That  shi 
appeared  to  fill  the  canal,  for  the  long,  hig 
banks  closed  in  bej^ond  her.  We  saw  thl 
black  hull  and  the  gleaming  lights;  we  hear 
the  blustering  orders  that  were  howled  ou 
on  board,  resounding  above  the  roar  of  th[ 
wind  in  the  rigging.    I  wondered  how 
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ere  to  pass  her,  and  why  she  did  not  cau- 
on  us  to  keep  out  of  the  waj^.  We  did 
aken  our  pace  somewhat,  and  then  stole  un- 
3r  her  huge  shadow  unnoticed.  She  was 
iTj  busy  in  trying  to  keep  herself  in  the 
iddle  of  the  canal  as  she  slowly  drifted  to- 
ard  Suez.  Seven  ships  lay  in  our  track 
lat  night — one  of  these  a  ship  of  the  line — 
id  all  seven  of  them  utterly  ignored  us, 
lOUgh  we  were  the  regular  express  boat  from 
imaila  to  Port  Said.  We  came  to  a  house 
resently,  a  long,  low,  wooden  house,  painted 
I  bite,  and  not  half  way  up  the  bank.  Wooden 
eps  led  up  the  slope  to  the  veranda.  There 
ere  vines  creeping  over  the  roof,  and  flow- 
's growing  in  the  garden  and  perfuming  the 
light;  but  beyond  it  and  above  .'t  rose  the 
i^erlasting  bank,  and  we  could  see  nothing  to 
le  right  or  the  left  but  the  dark,  narrow, 
raight  gap,  with  its  deep  waters  ebbing 
Diselessly  from  sea  to  sea. —  Cairo  Letter. 


I  have  learned  of  the  Lord,  through  many 
sercises,  that  after  the  visitation  of  the  Al- 
lighty  to  any  soul,  the  Lord  requires  an  in- 
ard,  worthy  receiving  of  his  love,  and  a 
jiritual  watch  to  be  kept  in  bis  holy  light, 
1  which  all  the  workings  and  approaches  of 
16  destroying  adversary  are  discerned,  and 
le  enlightened  and  obedient  mind  is  pre- 
jrved. —  Charles  Marshall. 


"He  who  runs  into  prayer  and  pteaching, 
Qd  before  Christ,  the  Life,  livingly  moves 
im  thereto,  makes  haste,  and  is  not  therein 

true  believer.  Every  true  believer  believes 
J,  and  waits  for,  the  living  coming  in  Spirit, 
ad  qualifications  of  Christ  his  life ;  it  is  Christ 
lat  liveth  and  acteth  in  him." 
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It  can  hardly  do  any  harm  and  may  do 
ome  good  to  allow  the  close  of  the  year  now 
pen  us,  to  incite  each  one  of  our  readers  to 

serious  revision  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
as  been  passed,  so  far  as  the  events  can  be 
ammoned  from  the  storehouse  of  memory, 
nd  the  heart  opened  to  receive  the  instruc- 
ion  they  can  impart  when  viewed  in  the 
ght  of  Truth. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  live.  As  immortal 
eings  endowed  with  rational  faculties,  and 
iaving  bestowed  on  each  one  of  us  a  measure 
■f  Divine  grace  for  our  guidance  and  help,  we 
,re  capable  of  thinking  and  acting,  of  choos- 
ng  and  refusing,  and  are  accountable  for  the 
;.se  made  of  our  free  agency.  It  may  be  pro- 
litable  then  to  embrace  the  invitation  that 
leeras  naturally  extended  by  the  termination 
I'f  one  year,  and  the  ushering  in  of  another, 
0  recall  mentally  the  course  of  life  we  have 
lursued  through  that  portion  of  time  that 
Jias  now  gone  from  us  forever,  and  endeavor 
10  profit  by  the  teaching  of  experience;  to  do 
ivhich  we  must  analyze,  in  measure,  both  our 
notives  and  our  actions,  or  the  lessons  de- 
uced will  be  misleading.  Not  that  experi- 
Mce  in  itself  affords  a  law  suited  for  moral  or 
f-ligious  government,  but  that  it  may  effectu- 
i.lly  illustrate  the  good  that  has  been  gained, 
•r  the  evil  that  has  been  suffered,  from  strictly 
"beying,  or  perversely  or  heedlessly  disre- 
garding that  law  written  in  the  heart  by  Him 


who  is  our  Creator  and  Judge,  and  which  is 
applicable  to  all  times  and  all  circumstances. 

The  things  of  time  and  sense  press  so  forci- 
bly and  continuously  upon  us,  that  we  cannot 
escape  feeling  the  realities  of  this  world;  but 
such  is  the  deceitfulness  of  our  nature,  and 
the  strength  of  the  temptation  to  allow  the 
things  of  the  present  to  engross  our  attention, 
that  unless  constantly  watchful  not  to  forget 
our  responsibility  and  its  consequences,  we 
may  easily  become  insensible  to  the  realities 
of  the  world  to  come.  Yet  how  few  of  us  are 
they,  who,  in  looking  over  the  past,  fail  to  be 
saddened  by  the  recollection  of  some  who 
have  been  removed  by  death — relatives  around 
whom  the  teuderest  affections  were  entwined, 
or  friends  closely  associated  with  our  pros- 
pects of  life  or  connected  with  our  feelings  of 
duty  or  enjoyment — and  how  do  the  mingled 
emotions  of  grief  at  our  loss  and  self  reproof 
for  not  having  valued  and  served  them  better 
while  here,  well  up  from  the  secret  springs  of 
the  heart.  Few  then  are  there  but  must  feel 
that  a  true  source  of  consolation  is  to  be  found 
in  an  abiding  well-grounded  belief,  that  those 
who  have  been  taken  away,  so  lived  or  so 
died,  that  their  entrance  on  the  realities  of 
the  world  beyond  the  grave,  was  to  begin  the 
fruition  of  its  eternal  joys.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  we  can  more  lovingly  embalm  their 
memory,  than  by  allowing  these  reflections 
on  their  death  and  the  belief  that  reconciles 
us  to  our  loss,  to  fasten  upon  us  the  conviction 
of  the  profitableness  of  a  life  of  godliness,  and 
the  resolution  so  to  live  as  when  called  to 
die,  we  will  be  permitted,  through  mercy,  to 
be  reunited  to  those  for  whom  we  still  cherish 
an  unselfish  love. 

Is  there  not  a  sadder  train  of  thought 
awakened  in  the  serious  mind  that  is  at  times 
enabled  rightly  to  estimate  its  own  true  in- 
terest, to  which  all  others  are  subordinate  and 
ought  to  be  subservient,  when,  in  reverting  to 
our  course  of  life  we  are  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge to  ourselves  how  many  mistakes  we 
have  made,  how  many  sins  we  have  com- 
mitted, how  far  we  have  fallen  short  of  ac- 
complishing the  duties  we  have  known  to  be 
required,  and  in  resolutely  pressing  toward 
the  mark  which  conscience  tells  us  we  ought 
to  have  attained. 

We  may  be  quite  willing  to  confess  that 
earthly  things  are  empty  and  unsatisfying  ; 
but  are  we  willing  to  allow  our  experience  to 
convince  us  that  while  they  never  confer  true 
content,  the  engrossing  pursuit  of  them  pre- 
vents or  destroys  the  appetite  for  those  higher 
though  unseen  possessions  that  alone  can 
suffice  an  immortal  soul,  even  durable  riches 
and  righteousness?  If  so,  and  a  review  of 
the  past  is  accompanied  with  the  sense  that 
we  have  been  devoting  too  large  a  part  of 
time  and  talents  to  the  things  that  are  seen, 
wearying  ourselves  with  "  panting  after  the 
dust  of  the  earth,"  let  the  new  year  be  opened 
with  a  fixed  purpose,  that  with  the  help  of 
Him  who  is  strength  in  weakness,  we  will 
seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  and  its 
righteousness,  trusting  to  his  promise  that 
all  things  necessary  shall  be  added. 

It  is  a  solemn  thought,  but  one  that  should 
not  be  allowed  to  escape  from  our  conscious- 
ness, that  we  are  continually  in  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty  as  the  omniscient  witness,  not 
only  of  our  words  and  actions  but  of  our  every 
thought.  Should  not  this  consideration,  if  we 
believe  His  declaration,  "If  ye  die  in  your 
sins,  whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come,"  stimulate 


all,  especially  the  disobedient  and  negligent, 
to  pause  in  their  career  and  obey  His  injunc- 
tion, "Watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation."  To  the  humble,  self-denying 
Christian,  however  poor  in  spirit,  it  ought  to 
be  a  consoling  and  animating  reflection,  that 
whatever  his  crosses  and  conflicts,  the  founda- 
tion on  which  he  rests  standeth  sure,  having 
this  seal,  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  knoweth 
them  that  are  His. 

Even  those  whose  main  desire  is  to  walk 
in  the  way  of  the  just  are  sometimes  too  prone 
to  dwell  on  the  evils  with  which  they  have  to 
struggle,  and  which  they  may  imagine  are 
peculiarly  hard  to  bear,  without  sufficiently 
estimating  those  from  which  they  have  been 
delivered,  or  others  from  which  they  have 
been  mercifully  preserved.  But  the  eye  of 
Him  who  inspects  every  part  of  the  universe 
every  moment,  and  orders  it  according  to  the 
counsel  of  His  infinite  wisdom,  is  upon  them, 
and  as  they  seek  to  do  His  will.  He,  though 
He  may  not  predestinate,  will  so  control 
events  as  to  promote  their  good,  and  advance 
His  own  purposes.  If,  then,  there  are  any  of 
this  class  whose  retrospection  of  the  past, 
may  be  clouded  by  shadows  of  plans  or  efforts, 
the  success  of  which  was  once  thought  to  be 
essential  to  the  furtherance  of  their  best  in- 
terest, but  which  have  been  frustrated  or  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  what  they  considered  ad- 
verse circumstances  or  undeserved  trials,  let 
them  not  be  discouraged ;  the  progress  of 
events  may  demonstrate  that  the  good  they 
have  been  longing  for  will  yet  be  theirs,  and 
they,  led  by  an  invisible  hand,  arrive  at  the 
goal,  which,  at  times,  they  may  have  feared 
was  barred  to  them  forever;  not,  indeed,  by 
the  course  of  their  own  election,  but  by  ways 
that  they  knew  not,  and  in  paths  that  they 
have  not  known. 

Time  that  is  gone  is  lost  to  us  forever.  The 
close  of  the  year  calls  for  solemn  reflection 
and  self-examination.  Elihu  said,  "Days 
should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years  should 
teach  wisdom."  Eemember,  "If  the  word 
spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast,  and  every 
transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just 
recompense  of  reward;  how  shall  we  escape 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  at 
first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was 
confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  Him." 
We  know  not  that  another  year  will  dawn 
upon  us.  Though  life  should  be  lengthened 
out,  yet  each  one  may  truly  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  patriarch  of  IJz,  "  When  a  few 
years  are  come,  then  I  shall  go  the  way 
whence  I  shall  not  return." 


In  a  notice  of  a  little  book  entitled  "  Penn- 
sj'lvania  and  Peace,"  by  Samuel  M.  Janney, 
published  in  the  last  number  of"  The  British 
Friend,"  its  author  is  spoken  of  as  a  Friend, 
and  that  his  biographies  of  William  Penn 
and  George  Fox  have  "  long  taken  their  place 
as  standard  works  on  those  worthies."  As. 
"  The  British  Friend"  is  taken  by  several  of 
our  subscribers,  we  think  it  right  to  say  that 
S.  M.  Janney  is  a  member  among  those  who 
separated  from  Friends  in  the  Hicksite  schism, 
and  that  Friends  cannot  accept  the  biogra^ 
phies  mentioned  as  standard  works,  because 
of  the  opinion  inculcated  in  them,  that  those 
distinguished  ministers,  as  well  as  the  early 
Friends  generally,  coincided  with  those  sepa- 
ratists in  their  views  respecting  the  divinity 
and  atonement  of  Christ. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


An  obituary  notice  has  been  received  re- 
specting a  young  woman  (B.  S.  E.),  without 
the  information  required  in  such  cases  of  the 
name  of  the  Friend  who  sends  it,  and  of  the 
meeting  to  which  she  belonged. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  Emperor  of  Germany  closed  the  ses- 
sion of  the  German  Parliament  on  the  22d  inst.,  with  a 
speech  from  the  throne.  The  emperor  said  in  reference 
to  foreign  affairs  :  "  The  negotiations  of  the  Powers 
upon  the  eastern  question,  as  far  as  proceeded  with, 
justify  the  hope  that  my  efforts  and  the  mutually  con- 
ciliatory and  peaceful  intentions  of  the  Powers  imme- 
diately concerned,  will  be  successful  in  solving  the  pend- 
ing question  without  prejudice  to  the  good  relations 
now  existing.  Germany  will  continue  by  friendly,  dis- 
interested mediation,  to  lend  her  co-operation  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end." 

The  weather  has  been  boisterous  and  very  wet  in 
Great  Britain.  On  the  north  and  east  coasts  of  Scot- 
land and  England  about  120  vessels  were  wrecked,  and 
not  less  than  250  persons  lost  their  lives  within  two 
weeks. 

Small  pox  prevails  to  some  extent  in  London.  The 
Metropolitan  Hospitals  had  recently  722  small  pox 
patients  under  treatment,  and  these  figures  only  repre- 
sent the  range  of  the  disease  among  the  pauper  popu- 
lation. 

Forty  thousand  men  are  now  employed  in  shipbuild- 
ing on  the  Clyde,  and  one  of  the  builders  recently  de- 
clared that  the  Clyde  shipyards  could  reconstruct  the 
entire  British  navy  in  two  years. 

Midhat  Pacha  has  been  appointed  Grand  Vizier  of 
Turkey  in  place  of  Mehemmed  Ruchdi,  who  has  been 
dismissed.  It  is  said  that  the  new  Grand  Vizier  will 
assert  the  rights  of  the  empire  more  strenuously  than 
his  predecessor  did.  The  Imperial  order  appointing 
Midhat  Pacha  Grand  Vizier,  declares  that  the  appoint- 
ment is  made  because  the  Sultan  desires  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  pending  questions,  while  confirming  at 
the  same  time  before  the  whole  world  the  legitimate 
rights  and  interests  of  the  empire. 

The  London  Standard's  dispatch  from  Belgrade  says 
General  Nikitine,  who  is  expected  to  arrive  to-day, 
brings  1,000,000  roubles  contributed  by  the  Russian 
government  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Servian  troops. 
The  Russian  Consul  General  has  ofBcially  informed 
M.  Ristics  that  all  Russian  officers  remaining  in  Servia 
are  to  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  Russian 
army,  and  are  to  receive  the  full  war  pay  usual  in  the 
Russian  service.  Servian  officers  of  the  reserve  have 
received  orders  to  start  for  the  frontier  immediately. 

A  new  Constitution  for  Turkey  was  formally  pro- 
claimed at  Constantinople  on  the  23d  inst.  It  is  liberal 
in  its  provisions,  and  appears  to  be  designed  to  make  the 
institutions  of  the  empire  approximate  to  those  of  the 
more  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  The  prerogatives 
of  the  Sultan  are  to  be  those  of  the  constitutional  sov- 
ereigns of  Europe.  Islamism  is  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  State,  but  the  free  exercise  of  public  worship  by 
the  professors  of  all  creeds  is  guaranteed.  All  indi- 
viduals are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  all  are 
eligible  to  public  office  irrespective  of  religion.  The 
legislature  will  consist  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a 
Senate.  Laws  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  revised  by  the  Senate,  will  require  the  Imperial 
sanction.  The  deputies  are  to  be  elected  by  secret  bal- 
lot and  Senators  appointed  for  life  by  the  Sultan. 
Liberty  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  education  is  grant- 
ed, and  primary  education  is  made  compulsory. 

The  first  sitting  of  the  Plenary  Conference  was  held 
at  Constantinople  the  23d  inst.  One  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Turkey  presided,  and  in  his  address  opening 
the  conference,  referred  to  the  liberal  views  of  the 
Porte.  Turkey,  he  said  was  ready  to  grant  to  its  sub- 
jects all  privilfges  which  were  not  contrary  to  tlie  dig- 
nity and  integrity  of  the  empire. 

Railway  trains  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  run  here- 
after in  (Canada  on  the  first  days  of  each  week.  Tiie 
Dominion  (ioverntuent  has  issued  orders  that  no  trains 
are  to  be  run  on  that  day  except  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, and  of  this  necessity  the  authorities  are  to  be 
the  judges. 

The  French  Senate  continues  to  restore  clauses  in 
hills  wliich  had  been  tiirown  out  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  the  result  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  serious 
conllict  between  the  two  houses.  The  Senate  passed 
the  public  worship  estimates,  restoring  the  vote  for 
Balary  of  clergy  which  had  been  reduced  l)y  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.    The  Senate  also  reinserted  tiie  grant 


for  seminary  scholarships,  which  was  likewise  sup- 
pressed by  the  Chamber. 

The  total  exports  of  cane  sugar  from  all  the  producing 
countries  on  the  globe,  during  the  year  1875,  amounted 
to  2,140,000  tons.  These  exports  were  divided  among 
them  as  follows:  Cuba,  700,000  tons  ;  Porto  Rico,  80,- 
000  tons;  British,  Dutch  and  Danish  West  Indies, 
250,000;  Brazil,  170,000 ;  Java,  200,000;  Manilla,  130,- 
000;  China,  120,000;  Mauritius,  100,000;  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe,  100,000;  Australia,  51,000;  British 
India  and  Penang,  30,000;  Egypt,  40,000;  Runion, 
30,000;  Peru,  50,000;  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
40,000;  Louisiana,  75,000 ;  Sandwich  Islands,  10,000; 
Natal,  10,000  tons.  In  addition  to  this  supply,  conti- 
nental Europe  produced  a  crop  of  beet-root  sugar 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1,317,623  tons,  or  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  crop  was  divided  about 
as  follows :  France,  462,259  tons ;  German  Empire, 
346,640  ;  Russia  and  Poland,  245,000 ;  Austria  and 
Hungary,  153,922;  Belgium,  79,796;  Holland  and 
others,  30,000  tons.  These  figures  give  an  aggregate 
supply  of  3,457,623  tons  for  the  whole  world's  consump- 
tion during  the  year  1875,  not  including  the  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  commencement  of  that  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  10,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Al- 
geria are  covered  with  a  spontaneous  growth  of  alpha 
plant,  the  fibre  of  which  is  exported  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  greatly  increased  his 
popularity  by  spontaneously  abandoning  the  privilege, 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  Austrian  Emperors,  of  having  the 
Hapsburg  estates  exempted  from  taxes. 

United  States. — The  interments  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  week  ending  12th  mo.  23d,  numbered  281.  Of 
consumption  60  ;  typhoid  fever  22. 

There  were  432  deaths  in  New  York  last  week. 

General  Crook's  annual  report  says  that  the  miners 
in  the  Black  Hills  did  not  violate  the  Sioux  treaty  till 
long  after  the  Indians  had  ceased  to  regard  it,  and  that 
they  have  not  suflfered  as  much  from  the  Siouxs  since 
they  went  to  the  gold  region  as  they  previously  did 
while  living  on  the  border.  The  Indians  under  Sitting 
Bull  were  recently  attacked  by  General  Miles'  com- 
mand and  scattered  over  the  Yellow  Stone  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fort  Peck.  At  the  latter  post  a  large  number 
took  refuge,  and  are  now  under  charge  of  Gen.  Hazen. 
Gen.  Miles  thinks  that  all  the  hostiles  will  come  in  and 
surrender  before  the  winter  is  over. 

The  gold  production  of  Montana  since  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  in  1863,  is  calculated  by  an  authority  in 
that  territory  at  $110,000,000. 

A  bill  in  equity  has  been  filed  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  at  Philadelphia,  in  behalf  of  the  Centennial 
Board  of  Finance,  setting  forth  that  there  is  a  surplus 
in  the  Centennial  Treasury  of  $2,000,000,  and  asking 
the  court  to  decide  how  this  sum  shall  be  disposed  of, 
the  Board  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  decision.  It  is 
claimed  on  one  hand  that  the  $1,500,000  advanced  by 
the  government  should  be  repaid  in  full,  and  on  the 
other  that  the  United  States  should  be  paid  a  pro  rata 
dividend  in  common  with  the  stock-holders. 
_  Considering  the  disputed  result  of  the  late  Presiden- 
tial election  in  three  of  the  States,  and  the  questions 
which  have  arisen  in  regard  to  one  or  more  of  the 
electors,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  have  appointed 
committees  of  seven  members  each,  to  confer  with  each 
other  and  report  a  plan  to  decide  finally  any  questions 
which  may  exist  in  relation  to  the  votes. 

In  South  Carolina,  where  the  two  rival  parties  are 
of  nearly  equal  strength,  each  has  claimed  the  right  of 
governing  the  State,  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
establish  two  governments,  one  with  Chamberlain,  Re- 
publican, as  Governor,  and  the  other  under  Wade 
Hampton.  On  the  22d  the  Senate  and  rival  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die,  leaving  the  Chamber- 
lain and  Hampton  governments  to  act  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

The  streets  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  seem  to  be 
paved  with  gold  and  silver.  Assays  were  recently 
made  of  dirt  clinging  to  the  wheels  of  a  buggy  standing 
in  front  of  a  bank  in  that  city,  and  it  yielded  $11.58  to 
the  ton. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Itnmigra- 
tion  will  show  that  the  number  of  arrivals  at  New  York 
during  the  year  1876  was  109,592,  as  compared  with 
135,045  in  1875.  The  number  of  immigrants  from  three 
of  the  leading  countries  in  Europe  in  1875  and  1876, 
respectively,  were  as  follows:  In  1875,  Great  Britain 
an(l  Ireland,  44,636  ;  German  Empire,  25,589  ;  Russia, 
3,123— total  from  the  three  countries  73,448.  In  1876, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  20,923;  German  Empire, 
20,072;  Russi.T,  5,319 — total  from  the  three  countries 
46,314. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  crop  of 


Indian  corn  at  1,295,000,000  bushels,  which  is  two  pi 
cent,  less  than  that  of  1875.  The  total  wheat  crop  i 
1876  is  estimated  at  245,000,000  bushels. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission! 
of  Education,  there  are  8,756,659  pupils  enrolled  in  tl 
public  schools  of  the  States  and  Territories,  out  of  14 
007,522  children  entitled  by  their  several  laws  to  ii 
struction. 

The  legal  tender  and  national  bank  circulation  of  tl 
United  States  has  been  contracted  $45,324,361  sim 
6th  mo.  30th,  1874.  The  contraction  amounts  to  aboi 
6^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  circulation. 

The  Markets,  <£c. — The  following  were  the  quotatior 
on  the  23d  inst.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  107J 
107f .  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  registered,  114 ;  do,  coupon 
117|;  do.  1867,  registered,  113^;  coupons,  116|;  d( 
10-40  5  per  cents,  113^- ;  4J  per  cents,  108|.  Cottoi 
12:^  a  12|  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Flou 
f  4.50  a  SF9.00.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.44  a  $1  A\ 
amber,  $1.45  a  $1.47  ;  western  white,  $1.47  a  $1.5( 
Penna  rye,  78  cts.  Yellow  corn,  60  a  61  cts. ;  ne\ 
western,  51  a  56  cts.  Beef  cattle  sold  from  4  cts.  to  6 
cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  sheep  at  3  a  6^  cts.  per  lb.  gro8i 
Hogs,  $7.75  a  $8.25  per  100  lb.  net.  N.ew  York.- 
Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.50 ;  State  extra,  $5.60  a  $5.7 
finer  brands,  $6  a  $10.00.  Amber  winter  wheat,  $1.4 
a  $1.50;  No.  1  white,  $1.48  ;  No.  2  red  winter,  $1.42 
No.  3  Milwaukie  spring,  $1.33;  No.  2  do.,  $1.4t 
Canada  barley,  $1.12  ;  State,  75  cts.  Oats,  41  a  50  cti 
Rye,  88  a  90  cts.  Yellow  corn,  61  a  63  cts.  Carolini 
rice,  5|^  a  7  cts.;  Louisiana,  4|^  a  6  cts.  Chicago. — Ni 
2  spring  wheat,  $1.2I|;  No.  3  do.,  $1.16|.  Corn,  44 
cts.  Oats,  34  cts.  Lard,  $10.60  per  100  lbs.  Cincinnat 
—Red  wheat,  $1.30  a  $1.40.  Corn,  42  a  43  cts.  Oat 
30  a  38  cts.  Rye,  80  cts.  Lard,  IO5  cts.  Louisville^- 
Extra  flour,  $4.25  a  $4.75;  family,  $5  a  $5.50;  fim 
brands,  $6  a  $7.50.    White  oats,  40  cts» ;  mixed,  38  ct 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  suitably  qualified  teacher  for  the  Adelphi  Colore 
School,  Girls'  department. 

Address  or  apply,  with  reference,  to 

Caleb  Wood,  524  South  Second  Street, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  809  Spruce  Street, 
Samuel  Baker,  corner  Queen  and  Knox  street 
Germantown. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  TFard,)  Philadelphia. 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wokti 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


Died,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  the  15th  of  Nint 
month,  1876,  Sarah  B.  Dom'ning,  in  the  79th  year  1 
her  age,  a  member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on   the  15th 

Fourth  month,  1876,  George  S.,  son  of  Mary  and  th 
late  Samuel  S.  Downing,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age, 
member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  4th  of  Twelfth  month,  1876,  RichAR 

W.  Bacon,  in  the  66lh  year  of  his  age,  a  beloved  men 
ber  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphi 
for  the  Northern  District.  Possessed  of  a  watchful  an 
humble  spirit,  this  dear  Friend  was  earnestly  concerne 
while  in  health,  to  know  the  great  work  of  salvatio 
accomplished  in  the  daytime;  frequently  expressin 
his  desire  to  "do  nothing  whatever  to  offend  h 
Heavenly  Father."  In  his  last  illness  he  was  favore 
with  calmness  and  resignation,  being  sustained  throug 
much  suffering  by  tiie  Everlasting  Arms,  which  he  fe 
to  be  "  round  about  him."  Thus,  in  humble  relianc 
on  the  mercy  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  his  purified  spir 
has,  we  humbly  trust,  been  admitted  into  a  mansion  0 
eternal  rest  and  peace. 

 ,  at  their  residence  at  Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  on  tl 

13th  of  Twelfth  mo.  1876,  Lydia,  wife  of  Isaac  Sharj 
in  the  69th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Coal  Croe 
Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  premises 

his  brother,  in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Hobson  Lambori 
aged  nearly  sixty-three  years,  a  member  of  New  Gardewl 
Monthly  Meeting,  Penna. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Establishment  of  Slavery  in  this  Conntry. 

The  late  Vice  President  Henry  Wilson's  able 
story  of  the  "  Eise  and  Pall  of  the  Slave 
ower  in  America,"  has,  in  its  first  chapter, 
condensed  and  lucid  account  of  the  begin - 
ing  and  growth  of  slavery  in  this  land,  which 
e  apprehend  many  of  our  readers  may  pe- 
186  with  interest  and  instruction.    H.  W. 
lys  :  "  Holy  Scripture  declares  that  man  was 
)omed  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
ce.    History  and  tradition  teach  that  the 
idolent,  the  crafty,  and  the  strong,  have  ever 
»ught  to  evade  this  Divine  decree,  by  filch- 
g  their  bread  from  the  constrained  and  un- 
lid  toil  of  others.    From  inborn  indolence, 
)njoined  with  avarice,  pride,  and  lust  of 
mer,  has  spi'ung  slavery  in  all  its  protean 
rms,  from  the  mildest  type  of  servitude  to 
harsh  and  hapless  condition  of  absolute 
id  hereditary  bondage.    Thus  have  grown 
id  flourished  ca-*te  and  privilege,  those  dead- 
foes  of  the  rights  and  well  being  of  man- 
nd,  which  can  exist  only  by  despoiling  the 
any  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
American  slavery  reduced  man,  created  in 
le  Divine  image,  to  property.    It  converted 
being  endowed  with  conscience,  reason,  af- 
ctions,  sympathies,  and  hopes,  into  a  chattel, 
sunk  a  free  moral  agent,  with  rational  at- 
ibatesand  immortal  aspirations,  to  merchan- 
se.    It  made  him  a  beast  of  burden  in  the 
sld  of  toil,  an  outcast  in  social  life,  a  cipher 
the  courts  of  law,  and  a  pariah  in  the  house 
God.    To  claim  himself,  or  to  use  himself 
r  his  own  benefit,  or  the  benefit  of  wife  or 
Slid,  was  deemed  a  crime.  His  master  could 
spose  of  his  person  at  will,  and  of  every 
ling  acquired  by  his  enforced  and  unrequited 
il. 

This  complete  subversion  of  the  natural 
gbts  of  millions,  by  which  they  were  '  deem- 
I,  held,  taken,  reputed  and  ailjudged  in  the 
wto  be  chattels  personal  to  all  intents,  con 
ructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever,'  consti 
ted  a  system  antagonistic  to  the  d')Cti"ines 
'  reason,  and  the  monitions  of  conscience 
id  developed  and  gratified  the  most  intense 
lirit  of  personal  pride,  a  love  of  class  dis- 
DCtions,  and  the  lust  of  dominion.  Hence 
^  'ose  a  commanding  power,  ever  sensitive 
^  alous,  proscriptive,  dominating  and  aggros 
70,  which  was  recognized  and  fitly  charac 
rised  as  the  Slave  Power. 
This  slavery  and  this  Slave  Power,  in  thoir 


economical,  social,  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and 
political  relations  to  the  people  and  to  the 
government,  demoralizing  the  one  and  dis- 
tracting the  councils  of  the  other,  made  up 
the  vital  issues  of  that  'irrepressible  conflict' 
which  finally  culminated  in  a  civil  war  that 
startled  the  nations  by  its  suddenness,  fierce- 
ness and  gigantic  proportions. 

Half  a  century  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  navigators 
had  introduced  African  slaves  into  Europe. 
The  English  and  other  commercial  nations 
followed  their  example.  When,  therefore, 
the  Western  Continent  wa"s  opened  to  coloni- 
zation and  settlement,  these  nations  were  pre- 
pared to  introduce  slaves,  and  to  prosecute 
the  African  slave  traffic  with  vigor  and  on  a 
arge  scale. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1620,  a  Dutch 
ship  entered  James  River  with  twenty  African 
slaves.  They  were  purchased  by  the  colon- 
ists, and  they  and  their  off"8pring  were  held 
in  perpetual  servitude.  Thus,  at  Jamestown, 
thirteen  years  from  the  settlement  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  four  months  before  the 
feet  of  the  Pilgrims  had  touched  the  New 
World,  began  that  system  in  the  British  con- 
tinental colonies,  which  under  the  fostering 
care  of  England,  overspread  the  land.  Is  it 
not  a  singular  and  mysterious  providence  that 
the  same  year  which  bore  the  'Mayflower'  to 
the  New  World,  with  its  precious  freight  of 
learning,  piety  and  Christian  civilization, 
should  have  also  brought  this  ill  starred  ves- 
sel, with  its  burden  of  wretchedness  and  woe, 
bearing  the  seeds  of  a  system  destined,  after 
a  struggle  of  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
for  development,  expansion,  and  dominion,  to 
light  the  tires  of  civil  war,  and  perish  in  the 
flames  its  own  hand  had  kindled  ? 

During  the  years  from  1620  to  the  opening 
of  the  American  revolution,  the  friends  of  the 
slave  trade  and  of  slavery  controlled  the  gov- 
ernment and  dictated  the  policy  of  England. 
Her  kings  and  queens,  lords  and  commons, 
judges  and  attorney-generals,  gave  to  the 
African  slave  traffic  their  undeviating support. 
Her  merchants  and  manufacturers  clamored 
for  its  protection  and  extension.  Her  cofiFers 
were  filled  with  gold  bedewed  with  tears  and 
stained  with  blood.  'For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury,' in  the  words  of  Horace  Mann,  '  did  the 
madness  of  this  traffic  rage.  During  all  those 
yeai's  the  clock  of  eternity  never  counted  out 
a  minute  that  did  not  witness  the  cruel  death, 
by  treachery  or  violence,  of  some  father  or 
mother  of  Africa.' 

Under  the  encouragement  of  British  legis- 
lation and  the  fostering  smile  of  roj'alty,  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  African  bond- 
men were  imported  into  the  thirteen  British 
colonies.  The  efl'orts  of  colonial  legislation — 
whether  dictated  by  humanity,  interest,  or 
fear — to  check  this  traffic,  were  defeated  by 
the  persistent  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. '  Gi'eat  Britain,'  in  the  words  of  Ban- 
croft, 'steadily  rejecting  every  colonial  re- 


striction on  the  slave  trade,  instructed  the 
governors,  on  pain  of  removal,  not  to  give 
even  a  temporary  assent  to  such  laws.'  The 
planters  of  Virginia,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  slaves,  in  the  year  1726  imposed  a 
tax  to  check  their  importation,  but  'the  in- 
terfering interest  of  the  African  company  ob- 
tained the  repeal  of  that  law.'  South  Carolina 
attempted  restrictions  upon  the  importation 
of  slaves  as  late  as  1760,  for  which  she  re- 
ceived the  rebuke  of  the  British  authorities. 
The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  as  early  as 
1712,  passed  an  act  to  pi^event  the  increase  of 
slaves;  but  that  act  was  annulled  by  the 
Crown.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1771,  and  again  in  177-1,  adopted  measures  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  they 
failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  colonial 
governors.  Queen  Anne,  who  had  reserved 
for  herself  one-quarter  of  the  stock  of  the 
Royal  African  Company,  that  gigantic  mo- 
nopolist of  the  slave  trade,  charged  it  to  fur- 
nish full  supplies  of  slaves  to  the  colonies  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  instructed 
the  governors  of  those  colonies  to  give  due 
encouragement  to  that  company;  and  it  was 
the  testimony  of  Madison,  that  the  British 
government  constantly  checked  the  attempts 
of  his  native  State  to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic. 
Up  to  the  hour  of  American  Independence, 
the  government  of  England  steadily  resisted 
colonial  restrictions  on  the  slave  trade,  and 
pei-sisted  in  forcing  this  traffic,  so  gainful  to 
her  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests, 
upon  her  colonies,  'which,'  in  the  words  of 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  in  1775,  '  were  not  al- 
lowed to  check  or  discourage  in  any  degree 
a  traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation.'  British 
avarice  planted  slavery  in  America ;  British 
legislation  sanctioned  and  maintained  it ; 
British  statesmen  sustained  and  guarded  it. 

But  the  British  government  and  British 
merchants  were  not  alone  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  The  in- 
habitants themselves  were  generally  only  too 
willing  to  profit  by  such  enforced  and  unpaid 
toil.  North  Carolina  was  settled  by  colonies 
from  Virginia,  who  carried  slaves  with  them. 
Governor  Sir  John  Yeamans,  brought  slaves 
with  himfroin  Barbadoes  into  South  Carolina, 
and  planted  slavery  there.  Georgia,  how- 
ever, was  settled  by  colonies  under  the  lead 
of  James  Oglethorpe,  who  held  slavery  to  be 
a  horrid  crime  against  the  Gospel,  as  well  as 
against  the  laws  of  England,  and  slavery  was 
there  forbidden.  Some  of  the  colonists,  how- 
ever, soon  began  to  complain  that  they  were 
prohibited  the  use  of  slave  labor.  The  laws 
were  evaded ;  slaves  from  South  Carolina  were 
hired,  at  first  for  short  periods,  and  afterwards 
for  life.  Some  slave  ships  sailed  from  Savan- 
nah for  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  slaves  were 
introduced  with  the  connivance  of  the  British 
government,  and  Georgia  became  a  slave 
State.  Slavery  also  readily  found  its  way 
into  the  colonies  of  Maryland,  Delawai-e,  and 
Pennsylvania.    The  company  interested  in 
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the  colonization  of  New  Jersey,  offered  a  land 
bounty  of  seventy-five  acres  for  every  slave 
introduced  there.  And  the  Hoyal  African 
Company  was  enjoined  by  Queen  Anne  '  to 
have  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  mer- 
chantable negroes'  for  this  colony.  The  Dutch 
West  India  Company  pi-omised  to  supply  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  with  slaves, — a 
promise  afterwards  renewed.  They  were  then 
allowed  to  purchase  slaves  of  others,  and 
■finally  to  engage  in  the  foreign  traffic  itself. 
Nor  did  the  rugged  soil,  or  the  still  more  rug- 
ged clime,  of  New  England  save  its  colonies 
from  the  introduction  of  the  system  even 
there.  Slavery,  hoAvevei',  grew  slowly.  In 
1680  it  was  stated  by  Governor  Bradstreet 
that  there  were  only  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  African  slaves  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chu.setts.  At  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  from 
the  settlement  of  Plymouth  there  were  esti- 
mated to  be  only  about  two  thousand. 

During  the  half  century  preceding  the  revo- 
lution, slaverj'  increased  with  rapidity,  especi- 
ally in  the  southern  colonies.  There  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  indigo,  and  rice,  became 
of  great  importance  to  the  mother  country, 
and  slavery  felt  its  stimulating  influence. 
There  slaves  toiled  generally  on  large  planta- 
tions, often  under  merciless  overseers  and  the 
menace  of  the  lash.  In  the  colonies  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  they  were  either  em- 
ployed in  the  families  of  the  wealthy  or  be- 
longed to  small  farmers  who  labored  with 
their  own  servants,  and  usually  received  them 
into  their  families.  From  this  circumstance, 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  were  accorded 
privileges  under  the  laws,  and  in  the  usages 
and  customs  of  society,  their  condition  was 
rendered  more  tolerable,  and  their  character 
was  less  degraded  than  were  the  character 
and  condition  of  soathern  slaves." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Story. 

(Continued  from  page  148.) 

"On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  day  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  1689,  silence  was  command- 
ed in  me,  though  not  by  me,  in  which  it  was 
given  me  to  remain  till  evening;  and  then 
that  Scripture,  John  xiii.  10,  was  brought  to 
my  remembrance;  which  I  began  to  write, 
and  proceeded,  as  things  opened  in  my  mind, 
and  in  manner  following  :  '  Jesus  saith  to  him, 
he  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash 
his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit.  The  wash- 
ing of  the  feet  signifies  the  cleansing  of  the 
ways  ;  and  those  who  are  washed  in  the  laver 
of  regeneration,  will  walk  in  clean  paths,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  Tree  of  Life.  Such  will  walk  in  faith, 
love,  obedience,  peace,  holiness,  rrghteousness, 
judgment,  mercy  and  truth.  And  whosoever 
saith  he  is  of  the  Father,  and  hath  not  charity, 
he  is  a  liar,  and  the  living  Word  rulcth  not  in 
him;  for  whosoever  hath  known  the  Word, 
and  abidcth  therein,  hath  the  Father,  because 
the  woi'd  of  Truth  beareth  witness  of  the 
Father;  and  whosoever  is  horn  of  God  will 
keep  his  commandments.  Hear,  O  ye  moun- 
tains, and  give  car,  O  ye  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
the  Lord,  the  Light  of  Jerusalem,  the  life  of 
saints,  hath  j)ut  a  song  of  praise  in  my  mouth, 
and  caused  me  to  rejoice  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  I  was  in  the  desert,  and  he  led 
me  forth  by  the  power  of  his  right  hand  ;  I 
was  fallen,  and  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  and 
set  me  upright;  yea,  I  was  dead,  and,  behold, 
he  raised  mo  from  the  grave.    I  was  also  an 


hungered,  and  he  has  fed  me  with  the  bread 
of  his  everlasting  covenant.  I  weakly  fainted 
in  the  way;  but  the  King  of  the  holy  moun- 
tain revived  me  by  the  word  of  his  promise. 
He  has  laid  my  foundations  with  beauty,  with 
precious  stones  of  divers  colors  ;  and  the  su- 
perstructure is  all  glory.  I  was  silent  before 
the  Lord  as  a  child  not  yet  weaned ;  he  put 
words  in  my  mouth,  and  1  sang  forth  his 
praise  with  an  audible  voice.  I  called  unto 
God  out  of  the  great  deep  ;  he  put  on  bowels 
of  mercy,  and  had  compassion  on  me,  because 
his  love  was  infinite,  and  his  power  without 
measure.  He  called  for  my  life  and  I  offered 
it  at  his  footstool ;  but  he  gave  it  me  as  a  prey 
with  unspeakable  addition.  He  called  for  ray 
will,  and  I  resigned  it  at  his  call ;  but  he  re 
turned  me  his  own  in  token  of  his  love.  He 
called  for  the  world,  and  I  laid  it  at  his  feet, 
with  the  crowns  thereof;  I  withheld  them 
not  at  the  beckoning  of  his  hand.  But  mark 
the  benefit  of  exchange,  for  he  gave  me,  in- 
stead of  earth,  a  kingdom  of  eternal  peace  ; 
and  in  lieu  of  the  crowns  of  vanity,  a  crown 
of  glory. 

A  deep  consideration  entered  into  my  mind 
concerning  the  states  of  many  persons  in  the 
national  way  of  worship,  as  also  among  the 
dissenters  from  it;  some  of  whose  preachers 
I  had  occasionally  heard,  particularly  Dr. 
Eichard  Gilpin,  of  Scaleby-castle,  an  able 
physician  and  an  ancient  celebrated  preacher 
among  the  Presbyterians,  and  I  had  observed 
many  others  who  seemed  to  have  sincerity 
and  good  intentions  in  their  respective  modes 
of  woi'ship.  Hence  a  question  arose  whether 
it  might  not  be  through  my  own  fault  for 
want  of  the  true  knowledge  of  God  in  myself 
heretofore,  that  I  did  not  enjoy  his  presence 
among  them,  as  I  had  done,  through  his 
grace,  since  I  had  been  visited  by  the  Lord 
and  drawn  into  retirement  by  the  comforts  of 
his  secret  presence?  Upon  which,  I  deter- 
mined to  go  again  and  see  whether  the  good 
presence  of  the  Lord  would  be  manifested  in 
me  there  as  alone  in  my  retirements.  The 
place  I  went  to  was  that  called  St.  Cuth- 
berts,  in  the  city  of  Carlisle  ;  there  being  usu- 
ally prayers  and  a  sermon  there  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  First-days, — but  not  with  that 
pomp,  noise  and  show,  as  at  the  cathedral, 
and  therefore  I  rather  chose  it.  Being  seated 
there,  as  I  had  been  often,  and  my  mind  re- 
tired inward,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  as  he 
himself  had  taught  me,  the  Lord  would  not 
own  that  worship  by  his  sensible  presence, 
though  in  himself  omnipresent,  nor  me  in  that 
place;  but  my  mind  became  filled  with  dark- 
ness, and  overwhelmed  with  trouble,  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  I  could  hardly  stay  till 
the  time  was  over.  But  lest  I  should  do  a 
thing  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  indecent, 
I  continued  to  the  end,  and  returning  to  my 
chamber  in  trouble  went  not  among  any  of 
them  any  more.  Though  I  thus  declined  all 
outward  worship,  or  that  which  was  called 
so,  determining  to  follow  the  Lord  whereso- 
ever it  might  please  Him  to  lead  me  ;  yet  1 
found  universal  love,  good  will,  and  compas- 
sion in  my  mind  to  all  sorts  of  people,  whether 
Protestants  of  different  denominations,  Ho- 
mans,  Jews,  Turks,  or  heathens.  But  I  ob- 
served their  several  religions,  or  what  the}' 
accounted  so,  every  man  for  himself,  to  be 
mostly  the  cflTect  of  education,  tradition  or 
chance.  For  he  who  is  born  and  educated 
among  the  Protestants  of  any  sect  respective- 
ly, is  such  :  ho  who  is  born  among  the  Romans 


is  Roman  ;  and  so  of  all  the  rest,  till  by  aec 
dent  or  interest,  they  change  from  form  1 
form ;  or  sometimes,  though  more  rarel! 
through  the  inward  convictions  of  the  Hoi 
Spirit  of  God,  they  obtain  a  right  understan 
ing,  and  worship  him  in  truth.  Therefore! 
stood  still  and  waited  for  the  further  leal 
ings  of  the  Lord,  and  the  evidence  of  his  pri 
seuce  what  to  do  or  where  to  abide;  thougl 
the  Protestants  in  general,  especially  til 
national  church,  were  still  nearer  to  me  thEl 
any  other  sect,.  Thus  the  world  in  generl 
appearing  to  me  dead  with  respect  to  the  tnl 
knowledge  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  trull 
of  some  notions  they  held  in  relation  to  .maj 
ters  of  fact  and  literal  interpretation,  and 
walking  statues,  I  did  not  then  see  that  til 
Lord  God  had  any  collective  body  of  peopi 
at  that  day,  who  truly  worshipped  him,  s| 
cording  to  his  own  institution  ;  or  that  ail 
one  on  earth  knew  some  things  which  tl 
true  and  living  God  had  been  pleased,  of  tl 
own  free  grace,  and  which  I  could  neither  al 
or  think  of,  to  communicate  unto  me;  thouji 
I  found  in  due  time,  I  had  been  in  this  poif 
mistaken,  as  the  prophet  of  old,  who  thougl 
he  had  been  alone,  and  all  Israel  departn 
from  the  Lord. 

As  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  prevailed 
me,  I  became  more  and  more  innocent,  huii 
ble,  loving,  and  charitable  to  the  poor; 
whom  I  gave  money  according  to. my  abihj 
and  without  ostentation  or  expectation  of  ij! 
ward  :  one  instance  of  which  I  think  propli 
to  relate,  it  being  attended  with  some  partic 
lar  circumstances. 

At  the  time  king  William  the  3rd  was  so 
duing  Ireland,  some  persons  and  families, 
tiring  from  the  inconveniences  and  hardshil 
of  the  war,  came  into  England;  and  amoj 
others  an  Independent  teacher,  and  with  hi 
a  youth,  his  son,  who  being  in  want  request 
charity;  and  coming  to  my  father's  house  I 
Carlisle,  where  I  then  was,  I  gave  him  halj 
crown  ;  which,  being  more  than  he  expect 
or  had  received,  as  he  said,  from  any  otl 
person  in  town,  he  took  occasion  thencel 
enter  into  discourse  concerning  some  poii 
of  religion,  and  civilly  asked  me,  what  foj 
of  worship  I  attended.    I  replied,  I  had 
merly  frequented  the  national  worship, 
cording  to  my  education  ;  but  then,  and 
some  time  before,  had  declined  it,  as  also] 
other  outward  forms,  keeping  retired  in 
chamber  on  the  usual  days  appointed  for  tl| 
purpose.    And  when  he  heard  this,  he  ash 
if  his  company  the  next  Lord's  day,  as 
called  it,  might  be  acceptable,  for  the  natioi] 
worship  was  not  agreeable  to  him.  I 
"iberty,  and  he  and  his  son  came  accordini 
to  my  chamber,  where  I  was  sitting  alone] 
silence  waiting  upon  the  Lord. 

After  a  civil  reception  and  a  short  pause 
silence,  he  began  to  magnify  the  great  proj 
dence  of  God  in  re-establishing  and  advanciT 
that  people,  meaning  the  Independents  al 
Presb3'terians,  who  had  been  so  much  hati 
jiersecuted  and  suppressed,  now  to  be  mtT 
the  chief  instruments  of  deliverance,  restoj 
tion  and  reformation  to  the  right  wayf 
the  Lord  and  to  his  own  glory.  As  he  spol 
I  observed  he  himself  was  not  upon  the  tj 
foundation,  nor  acquainted  with  the  mine 
the  Lord  on  that  account ;  but  spoke  from  I 
own  imagination  and  partiality  to  his  on 
sect,  as  he  and  they  desired  it  should  hiO 
been  ;  his  mind  natural  and  carnal,  and  ^ 
views  outward,  toward  the  power  and  )• 
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inion  of  this  world,  as  the  Jews  were  at  the 
lue  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  among  them ; 
id  as  soon  as  he  came  to  a  period,  findi  ig 
y  mind  filled  with  the  sweetness  and  meek- 
'ss  of  divine  truth,  I  replied:  The  divine 
■ovidence  is  indeed  great  over  the  children 

men,  and  apparently  over  this  nation  and 
'T  dependents  at  this  day;  and  the  necessity 

a  right  and  thorough  reformation  is  very 
eat,  and  in  the  proper  time  and  way  of  the 
Imighty,  will  be  brought  to  pass.  But  it 
ill  be  neither  by  the  means  nor  instruments 
UY  in  your  view  ;  for  all  the  contenders,  one 
'ainst  another,  by  destructive  force,  are  of 
10  spirit  divided  against  itself,  under  different 
nns  and  views,  in  which  the  strongest  will 
ivance  themselves  and  their  own  way  ;  but 
nnot  by  such  means,  reform  either  them- 
Ives  or  others,  as  they  ought  to  do  in  the 
ght  of  God,  who  does  not  approve  or  coun- 
naoce  violence,  bloodshed,  and  unrighteous- 
ss  in  one  sect,  and  condemn  the  same  things 
|,  another ;  and  will  therefore  bring  that 
^ht  reformation,  by  instruments  of  a  dif- 
rent  kind,  and  by  another  means  and  way  : 
'  it  is  written,  '  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power; 
it  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord.'  Upon  this 
e  stranger  was  much  broken  in  spirit,  and 
e  tears  ran  down  his  beard,  and  dropped 
)on  his  knee,  as  he  sat  by  me  ;  and  after  that 
sing  filled  with  love,  the  same  which  had 
ached  him  from  my  spirit,  he  embraced  me 

his  arms,  rejoicing  that  he  had  met  me,  but 
id  no  more  on  any  religious  subject.  Soon 
uer  he  departed  and  I  saw  him  no  more." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Codfish. 

A  St.  John  (N.  F.)  correspondent  of  the 
OHtreal  Gazette  gives  the  following  account 

the  processes  used  in  preparing  the  codfish 
r  market:  The  codfish,  after  being  caught, 
lit  and  washed,  are  spread  to  dry  on  the 
lake,"  which  is  formed  of  spruce  boughs, 
pported  by  a  frame  work  resting  on  upright 
>les.  Here  the  cod  are  spread  out  to  bleach 
r  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  and  during  this 
•ocess  require  constant  attention.  At  night, 

on  the  approach  of  rain,  they  are  made  up 
to  little  round  heaps,  with  the  skin  outward, 

which  state  they  look  very  much  like  small 
lycocks.  When  the  "  bloom,"  or  whitish 
)pearance,  which  for  the  time  they  assume, 
•mes  out  on  the  dried  fish,  the  process  is 
lished,  and  they  are  then  ready  for  storing. 

0  being  conveyed  to  the  premises  of  the  ex- 
»rting  merchant,  they  are  first  "  culled," 
'  assorted,  into  different  kinds,  known  as 
oaerch  an  table,"  "Madeira,"  "  West  India," 
id  "Dun,"  or  broken  fish.  The  first  is  the 
«t  quality  ;  the  second  a  grade  lo»ver;  the 
ird  is  a  grade  lower  still  ;  and  the  fourth, 
hieh  is  incapable  of  keeping,  is  used  at  home, 
he  cod  sent  to  hot  countries  is  packed  by 
rew  power  into  small  casks  called  "  drams  :" 
at  which  goes  to  the  Mediterranean  is  usu- 
ly  exported  in  bulk.  We  ship  large  quan- 
:ie8  0f  dried  cod  to  Brazil,  and  there  is  hardly 

1  inhabited  corner  of  that  vast  empire  where 
e  Newfoundland  cod  is  not  to  be  found, 
iing  Carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  from  the 
acoast  into  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the 
terior.  The  negroes  of  the  West  Indies 
elcorae  it  as  a  grateful  addition  to  their 
'.getable  diet.  To  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
.nean  it  finds  its  way — Italians,  Greeks  and 
cilians  equally  relishing  the  produce  of  our 
a  harvest.    The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
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are  our  best  customers.  In  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  we  have  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers. In  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth, 
however,  the  people  seem  to  have  a  special 
liking  for  the  dried  and  salted  cod,  and  to 
them  it  is  an  almost  indispensable  article  of 
food.  The  more  extensively  Brazil,  Spain 
and  Italy  are  opened  up  by  railways  and  other 
means  of  transit,  the  greater  becomes  the  de- 
mand jibr  cod,  as  tho  cost  is  lessened.  The 
advancing  price  of  fresh  meats  of  all  kinds  in 
various  countries  is  rapidly  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  cod,  and  has  considerably  enhanced 
its  value.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  the 
average  price  of  fish  was  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen shillings  per  quintal.  It  is  now  exactly 
double  that  price. 

From  the  "Guiding  Hand." 

A  Stream  in  the  Desert. 

I  knew  a  man  of  God  who  earned  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  was  impossible 
to  observe  him  and  not  feel  that  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  those  around  him  by  the  indwel- 
ling of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  told  me  in  deep 
humility  that  he  could  not  "speak  for  the 
Lord,"  by  which  I  discovered  that  he  meant 
that  he  could  not  accost  strangers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  personal  salvation.  If  he  could 
not  speak  to  man,  he  could  to  God  ;  and  nerer 
shall  I  forget  the  first  time  I  heard  his  Toice 
raised  in  supplication  and  prayer  at  a  little 
wayside  gathering.  I  knew  not  from  whom 
it  proceeded,  but  I  felt  whoever  it  was,  that 
soul  had  power  with  God. 

He  went  to  live  in  a  village  where  none 
cared  for  anything  beyond  this  present  life;  he 
was  a  stranger,  indeed,  among  them.  Early 
and  late  he  labored  in  the  fields,  but  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth  had  ordained  a  blessing 
for  this  dark  hamlet  when  He  sent  his  ser- 
vant there,  and  a  river  of  the  water  of  life 
was  to  flow  through  this  solitary  man,  unseen 
by  all  save  the  One  that  keepeth  Israel,  and 
neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps. 

Yet  the  servant  of  God  was  not  required 
for  this  ministry  to  forsake  his  calling,  but 
to  follow  the  Lord  in  it.  He  lived  in  a  poor, 
thatched  cottage,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  and  when  his  work  was  done,  seated  by 
the  low  casement  of  his  room  in  summer-time, 
he  rested  his  weary  heart  in  close  communion 
with  his  Heavenly  Friend.  Dispirited  by  in- 
tercourse with  the  profane  and  the  mocker, 
he  refreshed  himself  with  new  contemplation 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  or  pondered  over 
the  promises  which  he  was  every  day  prov- 
ing for  himself  were  priceless  treasures  for 
constant  use. 

As  he  communed  with  God  aloud,  and 
poured  forth  his  soul  in  prayer,  a  woman  of 
ill  character  passed  by  the  cottage-door;  the 
sound  of  thesti'anger's  voice  arrested  her  steps, 
and  she  lingered  by  the  casement.  She  listen- 
ed. Never  befoi'e  had  she  heard  a  soul  speak- 
ing to  the  God  of  its  life  in  such  glad  thanks- 
giving for  redemption  through  the  blood  of 
the  Crucified,  or  imagined  such  holy  boldness 
in  approaching  a  mercy-seat  by  her  unsought: 
it  seemed  a  new  language  to  her  ears.  The 
prayer  ceased.  The  listener,  astonished  and 
perplexed,  went  on  her  way,  and  the  solitary 
man,  the  charge  of  angels,  lay  down  to  sleep. 
None  but  God  saw  that  tiny  rill  of  life  that 
followed  a  sinner's  steps,  whispering  :  "  Come ! 
and  let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come!  and  let 
him  that  is  athirst  come ;  and  whosoever  will, 
let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 
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Another  day  passed.  The  woman  took  up 
her  station  in  the  twilight  to  listen,  and  the 
freedom  from  condemnation  in  which  the 
stranger  rejoiced  seemed  to  bind  her  in  chains 
of  misery  unfelt  before.  Her  occupation  was 
a  degrading  one.  She  possessed  a  voice  of  re- 
markable power  and  sweetness  ;  her  husband 
frequented  the  public-houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  she  accompanied  him,  for  he  pro- 
cured from  the  landlord  or  his  guests,  the 
beer  or  spirits  that  he  thirsted  for,  with  the 
price  of  his  wife's  company  and  songs! 

Day  by  day  the  singer  marked  the  man  of 
God,  to  see  if  his  life  contradicted  in  any  way 
his  desires  after  holiness,  for  his  prayers  set 
a  sign  upon  him,  and  she  watched  for  his  halt- 
ing week  after  week,  and  watched  in  vain. 
While  in  many  a  conflict  and  in  humble 
brokenness  of  spirit  this  lonely  man  seemed 
to  himself  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  as  far  as 
bringing  any  honor  to  God  was  concerned, 
yet  through  him  flowed  the  living  stream 
which  should  "  turn  the  wilderness  into  a 
standing  water,  and  the  dry  ground  into 
water-springs." 

The  servant  of  the  Lord  slept,  unconscious 
of  his  ministry,  little  di'caming  that  the  word.-! 
he  had  spoken  to  the  Lord  in  the  silence  of 
that  summer  evening  were  disturbing  the 
midnight  orgies  of  sinners  to  whom  he  had 
never  spoken  and  who  had  never  heard  of  his 
existence.  The  woman's  heart  was  heavy, 
and  she  could  not  sing!  She  turned  away  in 
bitterness  of  spirit  from  the  scene  of  degrada- 
tion in  which  she  had  hitherto  been  contented 
to  dwell.  The  anger  of  her  husband  raged 
against  her;  his  gains  were  gone,  and  all  the 
means  of  procuring  his  evening's  wild  revelry 
were  over.  His  persecution  added  to  the 
poor  creature's  distress,  but  it  was  as  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  weight  of  misery  on  her 
soul.  Heavier  and  heavier  pressed  the  bur- 
den of  her  sins;  the  way  of  escape  she  knew 
not ;  despair  took  possession  of  her  soul. 
Satan  now  thought  the  prey  was  his  own  ; 
he  whispered  that  in  "  death  their  was  no  re- 
membrance ;"  but  the  enemy  added  not,  "  and 
after  death  the  judgment." 

The  heart-stricken  woman  saw  one  way 
only,  and  she  determined  to  rid  herself  of  a 
life  become  intolerable  to  her.  One  morning, 
when  she  thought  herself  secure  from  inter- 
ruption, she  went  to  a  neighboring  stable, 
and,  tying  a  noose  in  a  rope,  fastened  it  se- 
curely to  a  beam  in  the  roof,  and  prepared  to 
end  an  existence  too  miserable  to  be  borne. 
But,  as  her  foot  was  on  the  edge  of  the  loft 
from  which  she  premeditated  casting  herself 
down,  the  praise  and  thanksgiving  of  the 
stranger  for  redemption  through  the  precious 
blood  of  Jesus  came  flowing  into  her  mind. 
She  knelt ;  she  repeated  her  prayer  again  and 
again  ;  such  sweetness  came  with  the  words, 
"  Redeemed  !  pardoned  !  through  the  precious 
blood  of  God's  dear  Son  !"  Nor  did  she  pause ; 
nay,  she  could  not.  As  if  the  flood-gates  of 
her  tears  had  opened  the  way  for  prayer,  it 
poured  forth  in  a  wondrous  tide.  The  sinner 
wept  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  !  The  prey  was  taken 
from  the  mighty.  Hour  after  hour  went  by; 
she  heeded  it  not,  and  daylight  had  ftillen 
into  evening  before  her  new-born  joy  allowed 
her  to  perceive  that  the  day  was  spent. 

When  the  servant  of  the  Lord  returned  to 
his  solitary  room,  it  was  to  find  a  rejoicing 
child  of  the  faith  awaiting  him,  the  fruit  of 
those  days  that  seemed  of  no  account,  save 
that  he  walked  in  fellowship  with  Jesus.  He 
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had  lived  near  the  fountain  ;  the  stream  that 
flowed  in  refresliment  through  his  own  soul, 
had  given  life  to  the  weary  one  without. 

Year  after  year,  from  many  a  prayer-meet- 
ing, arose  the  voice  of  the  rescued  minstrel, 
clear  and  strong  in  strains  of  praise  to  the 
Lord  and  Giver  of  life  And  not  alone  ;  her 
husband  was  by  her  side,  the  first  to  give 
heed  to  her  words,  and  to  believe  her  witness 
to  the  Lord's  long-suffering  mercy  to  himself. 
Heaven  alone  can  declare  the  harvest  of  that 
lonely  man,  who  walked  with  God. 

The  faithful  Christian  is  mighty  in  un- 
conscious power.  His  soul,  as  it  gravitates 
towards  God,  impresses  those  with  whom  he 
may  have  to  do.  The  silent  life,  the  godly 
walk,  the  steadfast  faith,  the  single-hearted 
service  of  a  Christian  man,  is  more  potent 
than  the  strife  and  babble  of  many  a  noisy 
tongue,  that  only  proclaims  the  emptiness  of 
the  heart  from  which  it  speaks. 

And  the  Christian  can  be  in  no  circum- 
stances however  untoward,  no  position  how- 
ever secluded,  where  God  cannot  Use  him  for 
his  glory.  The  circle  of  divine  possibilities 
reaches  far  be3'ond  the  stretch  of  human  per- 
ceptions. Christ  "  must  needs  go  through 
Samaria,"  in  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and 
though  the  Jews  might  disapprove  the  act, 
yet  it  was  a  blessed  necessity  that  led  the  Son 
of  God  to  sit  faint  and  weary  by  the  side  of 
Jacob's  well  in  the  vale  of  Sychar,  for  thus 
the  poor  water-carrying  woman  heard  the 
tidings  of  the  well  of  water  springing  up  unto 
everlasting  life,  and  thus  many  of  the  Samari- 
tans believed. 

So  we  in  circumstances  most  unpromising 
must  remember  that  there  is  a  "need  be"  for 
all  our  "heaviness  through  manifold  tempta- 
tion ;"  that  if  not  useful  to  ourselves  our  trials 
may  be  profitable  to  those  around  us,  and  we 
may  still  be  unconscious  instruments  of  bless- 
ing to  those  about  us  when  in  our  own  hearts 
we  feel  ourselves  but  cumberers  of  the  ground, 
or  weary  wanderers  in  a  dark  and  desert  land. 
In  all  the  desert's  dreariness,  God  yet  will 
lead  us  by  his  cloudy  pillar,  and  guide  us  by 
his  guiding  hand. 


A  Wonrlerful  Meteor. — A  Jacksonville,  III., 
despatch  states  that  on  Thursday  evening  a 
beautiful  meteoric  display  was  witnessed  there 
about  halfpast  eight  o'clock.  The  meteor 
first  came  in  view  away  to  the  west,  and  about 
30  degrees  above  the  horizon.  It  passed 
seemingly  but  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
city,  and  was  finally  lost  to  sight  away  to  the 
eastward.  When  first  seen  it  seemed  a  bla/.- 
ing,  burning  ball  nearly  as  large  as  the  full 
moon,  and  appeared  to  be  moving  directly 
toward  this  city.  As  it  swept  along  with  its 
fiery  tail,  some  20  degrees  in  length,  and  some 
10  to  20  blazing  fragments  following  it,  it 
presented  a  sight  of  surpassing  magnificence 
and  beauty.  When  this  great  ball  of  fire 
reached  a  ])oint  considerably  cast  of  north  it 
burst  into  10  or  12  fragments  not  unlike  in 
appearance  the  bursting  of  a  rocket,  and  these 
fragments  seeined  to  finally  disappear  in  a 
bank  of  clouds  which  hung  near  the  eastern 
horizon.  Tho  meteor  was  of  such  supassing 
brilliancy  that  the  whole  earth  and  heavens 
were  lighted  up  so  brightly  that  persons  could 
be  distinguished  at  a  distance  in  the  streets 
almost  as  plainly  as  in  daylight.  The  light 
was  sucli  that  it  gave  a  subdued  green  color- 
ing to  the  earth,  trees,  buildings,  and  every 
other  object.    P^'om  the  time  the  meteor  was 


first  seen  in  the  west,  till  lost  sight  of  in  the 
east,  full  twenty  seconds  must  have  elapsed. 
A  singular  feature  of  the  phenomenon  was 
that,  instead  of  passing  in  its  flight  earthward, 
its  path  from  west  to  east  seemed  in  an  exact 
horizontal  direction.  Nothing  of  the  kind  of 
such  grandeur,  bi'illiancy  and  beauty  was  ever 
before  witnessed  here. 

It  was  also  seen  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  at  several 
places  in  Indiana. — Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
12th  mo.  25th,  1876. 
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THANKFUL  KEMEMBEANCES. 

BY  H.  BONAE. 

I  look  along  the  p.ist,  and  gather  themes 
For  praise  to  Thee  my  ever-gracious  God. 

It  is  a  part  of  mercy,  an;d  it  teems 

With  goodness  at  each  step  along  the  road. 

Not  always  gladness  and  prosperity, 

But  always  goodness  from  thy  patient  hand; 

Ahyays  the  Iotc  that,  even  in  saddest  day. 

Traced  its  clear  prints  upon  time's  silent  sand. 

I  thank  Thee  for  a  holy  ancestry; 

I  bless  Thee  for  a  godly  parentage  ; 
For  seeds  of  truth,  and  light  and  purity, 

Sown  in  this  heart  from  childhood's  earliest  age. 

For  word  and  church  and  watchful  ministry, — 
The  beacon  and  the  tutor  and  the  guide  ; 

For  the  parental  hand  and  lip  and  eye, 

That  kept  me  far  from  snares  on  every  side. 

I  thank  Thee  for  a  true  and  noble  creed, 

For  wisdom,  poetry,  and  gentle  song; 
For  the  bright  flower,  and  for  the  wayside  weed, 

The  friendship  of  the  kind  and  brave  and  strong. 

I  thank  the  love  that  kept  my  life  from  sin, 

Even  when  my  heart  was  far  from  God  and  truth  ; 

That  gave  me  for  a  lifetime's  heritage, 
The  purities  of  unpolluted  youth; 

That  kept  ray  eyes  from  gazing  on  the  wrong, 
And  taught  them  all  the  sweetness  of  the  right; 

That  made  me  in  my  quiet  hours  to  long 
To  get  beyond  this  darkness  into  light. 

That  showed  me  that  the  world  was  not  a  rest, 
E'en  when  it  looked  the  loveliest,  and  its  face 

Shone  with  the  gladness  of  the  glowing  East, 
When  it  foretells  a  noon  of  cloudlessness. 

That  told  me  that  all  pomp  was  but  a  name. 
That  gold  and  silver  were  not  life  and  joy, 

That  what  to-day  bestowed  of  love  and  fame, 
To-morrow's  breath  would  wither  and  destroy. 

That  kept  me  from  the  riotous  and  rude, 
The  oath,  the  lust,  the  revel,  the  lewd  song; 

That  drew  my  footsteps  to  the  wise  and  good. 
And  bid  me  shun  the  pleasure-loving  throng. 

That  made  me  feel,  even  amid  scenes  most  bright. 
At  times  a  strange  dark  void  and  vacancy, 

A  longing  for  the  real  and  infinite. 
For  something  that  would  fill  and  satisfy. 

For  suns  that  would  not  set,  for  stars  and  skies 
O'er  which  no  sorrow-laden  cloud  would  sweep,' 

Beauty  that  lives,  and  love  that  never  dies, 
A  deeper  and  diviner  fellowship. 

If  earthly  beauty,  said  I,  be  so  fair, 

How  fairer  far  the  beautiful  above, 
If  creature  love  be  so  exceeding  dear, 

How  dearer  far  the  uncreated  love  ! 

Oh  birth-place  of  the  loveliness  and  light. 
That  shine  so  sweetly  over  earth  and  sea! 

How  excellent  must  Thou,  the  Infinite 
Eternal  Source  of  all  that  beauty  be  ! 


Glanville  and  his  Brother. — The  father  of 
that  eminent  lawyer.  Sergeant  Glanville,  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  had  a  good 
estate,  which  he  intended  to  settle  on  his 
eldest  son;  but  he  proving  vicious,  and  af- 
fording no  hope  of  reformation,  he  devolved 


it  upon  the  sergeant,  who  was  his  second  sor 
Upon  his  father's  death,  the  eldest  son,  fine 
ing  that  what  he  had  hitherto  considered  a 
the  mere  threat  of  his  father  was  really  trui'/ 
became  greatly  dejected,  and,  in  a  short  pil 
riod,  his  character  underwent  an  entii 
change.  His  brother,  observing  this,  invite 
him,  with  a  party  of  his  friends,  to  a  feas 
and  after  several  other  dishes  had  been  r 
moved,  he  ordered  one,  covered  up,  to  be  st 
before  his  brother,  which,  on  being  examinei 
was  found  to  contain  the  writings  of  the  e! 
tate.  The  sergeant  then  told  him  that  li 
had  now  done  what  he  was  sure  their  fath( 
would  have  done  had  he  lived  to  witness  tl' 
happy  change  they  all  saw  ;  and  that  he  ther  ; 
fore  conveyed  to  him  the  whole  propert3^  j 

For  "The  Friend.' 

Random  Notes  of  Travel.  . 

(Continued  from  page  155.)  I 

Sixth  month  12th,  1875. , 
Liverpool  presented  very  much  the  appea 
ance  I  expected,  a  busy,  bustling,  smoky  cit I 
many  of  the  buildings  lofty  and  spacious,  b| 
dingy  and  discolored,  even  when  quite  ne'I 
We  visited  the  famous  docks,  where  shi 
from  all  nations  lie  side  by  side  in  friend  i 
security;  their  tall,  naked  masts  remindii; 
one  of  a  pine  forest  denuded  of  its  verduij. 
This  noble  port  is  a  fitting  entrance-door  [| 
a  mighty  nation.    Crossed  to  Egremont,|i 
part  of  Birkenhead,  where  we  spent  sevei; 
days  very  pleasantly  with  friends.    In  1 1 
afternoon  took  a  drive  of  some  six  miles  ink 
the  country,  and  walked  through  some  beam 
tiful  grounds,  where  we  saw  a  magnificei 
display  of  rhododendons  on  a  sloping  hill-si  | 
— a  ver}^  cataract  of  white  and  crimson  bhj* 
soms.    Glossy  clumps  of  Portuguese  lauiil 
were  intermingled  with  tall  trees,  cover! 
with  ivy,  and  sunny  knolls  presented  the;- 
selves  here  and  there.  The  freshness  of  vc^- 
tation,  the  luxurious  growth  of  many  plan, 
the  damp  air,  not  chilling,  but  soft  and  war^ 
the  smooth  velvet-like  turf  of  a  dazzling  gre(  i 
all  told  of  England,  and  I  began  to  reali  1 
that  we  really  stood  upon  her  soil.    A  mode  , 
writer  observes:  "  If  a  man  wishes  to  see  t  i 
England  he  has  so  long  desired  to  see — t  i 
England  of  his  dreams — let  him  go  to  Ch  ' 
ter!"   And  certainly  he  may  travel  far  ai 
long,  ere  he  will  find  such  another  quaint  ( 
city. 

To  an  American,  the  first  walled  city  i 
very  unique,  and  interesting,  and  here  is  i 
city  whose  walls  are  perfect  and  entire,  e 
structed  of  hewn  stone,  and  twenty  feet 
height.    Pausing  at  the  Phoenix  Tower,  ( 
of  several  which  remain  on  the  walls,  I  r< 
that  "  King  Charles  stood  upon  this  tow  , 
Sept.  24,  1645,  and  saw  his  army  defeated  i 
Ilowton  Moor."  During  the  civil  war  Ches  f 
was  loyal,  sustaining  a  siege  of  five  mon  I 
in  the  same  year.    More  than  two  thousi  I 
persons  died  during  the  siege.  AVaris  a  gr  t 
evil  at  any  time,  but  civil  war  is  but  a  chaj:  ' 
of  horrors. 

The  castle  of  Chester  retains  but  litth  f 
its  original  form,  havit)g  been  replaced  7 
barracks,  and  stands  on  an  elevated  rock  o''  - 
looking  the  Dee.  But  the  most  curious  feat  i 
of  the  two  main  streets  are  the  "  Eows,  l 
continuous  covered  g.illery  through  the  fr  t 
of  the  second  story  of  the  houses.  Here  B 
people  pass  along  as  freely  as  in  the  strwB 
of  other  towns,  and  are  completely  protetid 
from  the  weather.    The  best  shops  openfc 
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ihis  "  upstairs"  street,  those  underneath  being 
jn  a  level  with  the  roadway.    The  old  houses 
ire  also  of  antique  patterns,  with  their  fronts 
jf  timber,  and  carved  o-ables.    The  wooden 
jkeleton  of  the  house  is  filled  in  with  plastered 
«vall,  a  style  of  building  I  had  never  before 
jcen.    Chester  has  borne  different  names,  as 
iRoman,  Saxon  or  Dane  was  in  the  ascendency, 
[n  later  days  its  present  name  has  been  car- 
i-ied  to  the  New  World,  and  bestow^ed  on  a 
.cillage  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  by 
r (grateful  hearts  which  often  turned  longingly, 
:!io  doubt,  to  their  beautiful  native  city  on  the 
nanks  of  the  Dee.    Penn,  on  his  arrival  at 
-lUplands,  changed  the  name  of  that  place  as 
:  f  has  related  by  Clarkson  :  "  This  was  a  mem- 
)rable  event  (alluding  to  his  calling  an  assem- 
)ly  there)  and  to  be  distinguished  by  some 
■'narked  circumstance.    He  deternained  there- 
ore  to  change  the  name  of  the  place.  Turn- 
ng  around  to  his  friend  Pearson,  one  of  his 
■mn  Society,  who  had  accompanied  him  in 
ithe  ship  Welcome,  he  said,  'Providence  has 
'  Orought  us  here  safe,  thou  hast  been  the  com- 
iiianion  of  my  perils;  what  wilt  thou  that  I 
;  'should  call  this   place  ?'     Pearson  replied 
Chester,'  in  remembrance  of  the  town  from 
vhence  he  came.  William  Penn  rejoined  that 
:|t  should  be  called  Chester,  and  that  when  he 
rilivided  the  land  into  counties  he  would  call 
r  i)ne  of  them  by  the  same  name  also." — Haz- 
:  ird's  Annols  of  Pennsylvania. 
r  Drove  out  to  Eaton  Hall,  the  palace  of  the 
iiOake  of  Westminster,  to  find  it  undergoing 
;  repairs,  and  that  the  interior  could  not  be 
aeen.    We  were  conducted  through  the  con- 
:uervatories  and  fruit  gardens,  which  are  very 
-.bxtensive.    The  walls  of  the  latter  are  very 
nigh,  having  the  branches  of  the  trees  pin- 
noned  against  them  like  so  many  malefactors. 
::  f3at  here  cherries  blush  and  ripen,  and  cover 
Klihe  walls  with  beauty;  peaches  steal  the  gold 
ii^Tom  the  sunshine,  and  grapes  grow  liquid  in 
iiuhe  summer  showers.   This,  it  will  be  remem- 
rl^ered,  is  in  about  53°  of  north  latitude,  and 
v-lis  high  as  Hudson  Bay,  or  780  miles  north  of 
^Philadelphia. 

kf  In  the  afternoon  entered  Norlh  Wales, 
';:riding  by  the  "  Sands  of  Dee"  for  many 
-  miles,  and  passing  the  old  castle  of  Flint,  by 
L'lliyl,  and  up  the  river  Conway  until  we 
i'.l'eacbed  our  resting  place  for  the  night  and 
;  bnsuing  day,  Betws-y-coed,  loveliest  of  Welsh 
'ales,  whose  name  permitted  us  no  longer  to 
:v.loubt  that  we  were  really  in  the  midst  of  that 
••fomantic  land.  Tke  triumph  of  civilizing  art 
(')|i>ver  ignorance  and  barbarism  was  exemplified 
el  n  the  striking  change  that  has  come  over  the 
.i.  'ld  Castle  of  Flint,  which,  in  the  good  old 
reimes,  oft  resounded  with  the  cry  of  arms, 
H'.nd  sheltered  its  bands  of  armed  men,  but 
■i  vhich  is  now  a  busy  hive  where  hundreds  of 
;e<  industrious  artisans  are  occupied  in  convert- 
,5  ng  the  salt  of  the  Cheshire  mines  into  soda- 
;-;i.8h,  that  enters  so  largely  into  numerous 
;fr; materials  used  in  the  arts,  as  to  have  become 
3[!i.  most  important  factor  in  modern  civiliza- 

iOD. 

tli         "  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
^  Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true." 

fgi  Oar  inn  was  a  charming  little  place,  not  far 
\rom.  the  village,  and  kept  by  two  young 
■men  and  their  father.    Judging  by  the 
um  and  tributary  verses  which  graced  the 
'ulor-table,  they  were  very  popular  with 
I  he  numerous  visitors  frequenting  the  house, 
neatness  had  atained  perfection  beneath  their 
^[ijoof;  the  shaded  light,  admitted  through  da- 


mask  hangings,  was  very  grateful  in  connec- 
tion with  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  dwelling. 
The  neighborhood  promised  delightful  walks 
that  afternoon,  but  alas  !  for  our  expectations, 
a  shower  set  in  and  the  whole  country  seemed 
already  like  a  saturated  sponge,  until  one  had 
doubts  whether  the  ground  could  contain  any 
more  water;  but  the  streams  leap  from  the 
hill-sides  and  glide  away  from  the  surface  in 
old,  well-worn  channels,  and  the  whole  place 
is  evidently  accustomed  to  this  state  of  things, 
as  testified  by  the  intense  greenness  of  the 
landscape.  But  after  dinner  the  mist  cleared 
away  for  a  time,  and  our  plan  was  carried  out, 
by  taking  the  right  hand  road  from  the  inn, 
and  crossing  the  rushing  Conway  by  a  fine 
bridge.  The  water  was  the  color  of  liquid 
amber,  a  clear  yellowish  brown,  reminding 
me  of  the  cedar  water  among  the  swamps  of 
New  Jersey,  with  this  difference  that  here 
the  river  ran  upon  a  rocky  bed,  and  leaped 
over  and  curled  around  the  great  boulders 
which  interrupted  its  shallow  current,  until 
the  whole  mass  of  water  was  converted  into 
foam  and  spray. 

Our  road  gradually  ascending  the  hill  be- 
fore us,  while  a  high  stone  wall  hid  the  river 
from  our  view.  Occasionally  we  passed  a 
gateway  in  the  wall,  and  caught  glinapses  of 
lovely  winding  carriage  roads  leading  to  some 
gentleman's  seat.  Severe  penalties,  including 
prospective  adventures  with  cross  dogs,  pre- 
vented the  public  from  trespassing  on  these 
guarded  limits. 

However,  ample  compensation  remained  to 
the  wayfarer  on  the  beautiful  road,  and  still 
lovelier  paths  which  were  accessible,  leading 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  hills  be^'^ond. 
Here  in  Wales,  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of 
the  ivy  seem  to  culminate.  Half  the  trees  on 
the  hill  side  were  covered  with  it,  and  every 
stone  wall  almost  hidden  beneath  its  pointed 
leaves.  From  the  brown  mould  at  its  roots 
spring  tall  pendulous  foxgloves,  with  open 
mouth  and  spotted  throat,  graceful  and  ele- 
gant, bending  over  the  small  daisies  beneath 
thena  with  a  protecting  air.  Wild  roses  twined 
themselves  among  the  hawthorn  hedges,  their 
pale,  creamy  flowers,  forming  a  vivid  contrast 
with  the  background  of  scolloped  green  leaves. 
But  foremost  in  beauty  were  the  tiny  water- 
falls leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  beginning  at 
the  very  summit  of  the  mountains  until  they 
reach  the  river  at  their  feet.  Dotted  here 
and  there  were  curious  old  stone  cottages  and 
out-buildings — old  enough  apparently  to  have 
sheltered  their  inmates  for  centuries.  On  our 
return  I  entered  a  short,  green  lane,  to  make 
a  nearer  inspection  of  one  of  them,  which  had 
attracted  my  attention  as  we  passed  it  before, 
but  I  found  it  deserted,  the  roof  had  fallen 
in,  the  springs  were  trodden  and  soiled, — no 
cows  were  in  the  stalls, 
"  No  dog  was  at  the  threshold,  great  or  small, 

No  pigeon  on  the  roof,  no  household  creature, 
No  cat  demurely  dozing  on  the  wall. 

Not  one  domestic  feature. 

No  human  figure  stirred  to  go  or  come, 

No  face  looked  forth  from  shut  or  open  casement, 
No  chimney  smoked — there  was  no  sign  of  home, 
From  parapet  to  basement." 
At  Fairy  Glen  we  found  a  wild  though  not 
deep  ravine,  where  the  Conway  dashes  over 
the  rocks  in  a  succession  of  falls.  Nodding 
trees  bent  over  the  stream,  while  feathery 
shrubs  shot  up  between  the  cliffs.    It  was  in- 
deed faiiy-like  in  its  loveliness,  a  place  to  part 
from  with  regret,  when  we  remember  that  we 
may  never  see  it  more. 


From  Betws-y-coed  we  took  the  coach  for 
Capel  Curig  and  the  Pass  of  Llanberris.  As 
little  can  be  seen  from  the  inside  of  a  stage 
coach,  the  favoi'ite  seat  is  of  course  on  top  ;  so 
notwithstanding  the  threatening  promise  of 
the  black  clouds  overhead,  I  ascended  to  the 
pleasant  cushioned  seat  awaiting  me.  Dr. 
Johnson  observes  somewhere  that  the  sum- 
mit of  human  felicity  may  be  found  on  top  of 
an  old-fashioned  English  stage  coach,  with 
four  good  horses,  a  careful  driver,  and  an  ex- 
cellent road.  All  these  accessories  to  felicity 
seemed  to  be  within  our  reach  this  day,  with 
the  added  pleasure  of  passing  through  a  new 
and  interesting  country.  But  alas  !  the  rain 
rather  increased  than  otherwise ;  not  yet,  how- 
ever, heavy  enough  to  prevent  me  from  en- 
joying the  wild  desolate  grandeur  of  this 
celebrated  pass.  I  noticed  that  here  and  there 
were  little  patches  of  verdure  in  the  tiny  val- 
leys, where  a  few  sheep  and  goats  were  occa- 
sionally seen;  but  the  supremacy  of  rocks 
could  not  be  disputed,  cold,  flinty,  and  bare, 
reminding  one  of  the  mountain  canons  of 
Colorado,  particularly  that  of  Cheyenne,  near 
Colorado  Springs. 

It  had  long  been  difficult  to  keep  my  um- 
brella and  bonnet  from  blowing  away — even 
with  the  assistance  of  a  poor  man  whom  the 
driver  had  picked  up,  and  who  kindly  held 
on  to  the  former.  Wind  and  water  prevailed 
at  last,  and  an  ignoble  retreat  to  the  interior 
had  to  be  endured. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Richard  Sliackleton. 

(Continued  from  page  150.) 

Elizabeth  Carleton's  memoir  continues 
thus:  "  I  found  that  my  safety  consisted  ia 
watchfulness  to  know,  and  humble  resolution 
to  do  what  I  thought  was  required  of  me, 
though  much  in  the  cross  to  my  nature, 
Divine  Goodness  strengthening  me  to  bear 
reproaches,  persuasions  and  mockings  of  my 
old  companions,  who,  to  their  own  miserable 
loss,  withstood  the  offers  of  heavenly  love 
extended  to  them  ;  and,  notwithstanding  I 
might  expect  such  treatment,  I  dared  not 
shun  the  place,  but  appeared  amongst  them 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  I  was 
used  to  do,  both  in  my  conduct  and  dress. 
Of  myself  I  could  not  hare  acted  thus,  but 
by  endeavoring  to  keep  inward  and  watchful 
over  my  words  and  behavior,  begging  to  be 
preserved  from  bringingdishonoron  that  Holy 
One,  whom  I  was  now  above  all  desirous  to 
serve,  and  He  was  pleased  in  great  conde- 
scension to  preserve  me  in  simplicity,  and 
fear  of  offending  Him.  I  dared  not  stay 
from  any  meeting  which  it  was  in  my  power 
to  attend,  and  often  called  to  see  or  inquire 
for  such  Friends  as  I  heard  were  indisposed, 
even  if  not  much  or  at  all  acquainted  with 
them  before,  which  caused  many  to  have  an 
affectionate  regard  for  me,  and  made  way  to 
drop  hints  sometimes  to  my  friends  which  I 
was  afraid  to  omit,  lest  I  should  be  one  of 
those  that  were  not  faithful  in  small  things, 
and  so  become  weaker,  and  not  able  to  pur- 
sue the  path  which  my  eyes  were  opened  to 
see  was  that  of  acceptance. 

"As  other  things  were  become  new,  so  was 
my  desire  for  reading.  Now  the  Scriptures, 
our  Friends'  sufferings,  and  other  writings 
edifying  and  useful  I  delighted  in,  and  for- 
sook those  which  I  knew  were  hurtful  to  my 
mind.  Retirement  and  waiting  on  the  Lord,  to 
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renew  my  strength  in  Him,  I  found  was  good 
and  necessary.  Visiting,  or  being  much  in 
company,  I  declined,  lest  thereby  I  should  be 
drawn  from  off  my  watch.  Religious  Friends 
I  loved  to  be  with,  and  such  were  kind  and 
tender  towards  me  ;  and  under  the  sense  of 
the  notice  that  many  worthy  ministers  visit- 
ing this  nation  took  of  me,  my  mind  was 
often  bowed  in  humble  admiration,  that  such 
a  poor,  weak  creature  as  I,  should  be  so  fa- 
vored ;  and  it  was  often  hard  to  part  with 
such,  and  cost  me  many  tears  ;  and  after  they 
were  goae,  divers  have  written  me  encour- 
aging letters. 

Thus  was  I  helped  through  the  kindness 
of  Him  who  affords  strength  to  those  that 
are  sensible  of  their  own  weakness  and  entire 
insufiiciency  to  preserve  themselves,  fulfilling 
his  old  promise  of  carrying  His  Iambs  in 
his  arms. 

"  Though  my  mind  was  so  bent  to  practise 
what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty  in  religion,  I 
saw  that  it  was  also  my  duty  to  be  diligent  in 
outward  business,  helping  to  make  it  easier  to 
my  aged  mother  and  weakly  sister.  I  have 
had  often  to  admire  how  I  was  enabled,  when 
left  alone  with  a  servant  (my  mother  and 
sister  in  the  country  on  account  of  my  sister's 
health)  to  carrj'  on  our  little  business,  attend 
meetings  constantly  and  keep  the  house  in 
so  frugal  a  manner  that  little  would  be  ex- 
pended, and  my  kind  neighbors  and  friends 
well  pleased  when  they  called  to  see  me,  to 
find  me  at  home  properly  employed. 

'•Thus  I  went  on  for  some  j^ears,  endeav- 
oring to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly,  being  sensible  that  a  warfare  still 
must  be  maintained,  and  a  greater  victory 
must  be  achieved  over  my  own  passions  and 
natural  propensities,  and  that  best  wisdom 
was  necessary  to  guide  me  through  life.  As 
my  experience  could  not  be  much,  therefore 
I  often  begged  for  it.  In  course  of  time, 
some  degree  of  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
truth  seemed  kindled  in  me,  and  a  desire  to 
attend  some  of  the  General  Meetings,  which 
was  scarcely  in  my  power  from  my  situation, 
but,  in  a  while,  my  dear  friend,  Elizabeth 
Pike,  was  raised  up  to  be  a  kind  and  faithful 
helpmeet  to  me,  and  we  took  many  journey- 
ings  together  to  General  Meetings,  often  under 
diliiculties." 

Her  biographer  adds  :  "  Her  sphere  of  use- 
fulness (after  her  marriage)  was  enlarged,  and 
she  needed  not  afHiction  to  keep  her  hum- 
ble, which,  in  the  sincerity  of  her  heart,  she 
had  desired,  if  necessary,  for  the  responsi- 
bility of  her  station  forcibly  impressed  the 
need  of  that  constant  watchfulness  which  so 
remarkably  characterized  her  words  and 
actions. 

"  The  difficulties  which  she  had  anticipated, 
and  which  she  had  most  wished  to  avoid  had 
been  those  of  becoming  mistroes  of  a  board- 
ing-school, and  of  assuming  the  responsible 
duties  of  a  step-mother.  These  vanished,  or 
were  made  easy  to  her,  and  she  found  in  the 
worth  and  affection  of  her  excellent  com- 
panion, those  blessings  which  constitute  the 
happiness  of  married  life." 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Rich- 
ard Shackleton  to  his  mother-in-law,  Rachel 
Carleton,  soon  after  his  marriage  with  her 
daughter : 

Ballitore,  IGth  of  Twelfth  month,  1755. 
"  It  would  give  me  pleasure,  and  add  much 
to  the   Hutisfaction    f   daily  enjoy  in  thy 
daughter,  to  know  that  her  loss  aits  with  tol- 


erable ease  upon  you.  I  should  rather  call  it 
her  absence,  not  her  loss,  for  I  hope  Provi- 
dence will  favor  us  with  meeting  divers  times 
together  again  in  this  land  of  uncertainty ; 
and  they  are  not  lost  who  are  found  in  the 
places  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  ordered 
them  in,  which  I  hope  is  the  case  with  thy 
dear,  valuable  child  ;  and  doubt  not  but  this 
consideration  makes  this  separation  easier  to 
be  borne  with  thee.  And  I  sincerely  desire 
it  may  be  made  up  to  you  by  the  most  solid 
comfort  which  unites  together  in  spirit  those 
that  are  absent  in  body,  and  is  the  crown  of 
the  aged  as  well  as  the  youth.  That  this 
may  be  our  chiefest  care  to  seek  after,  whether 
old  or  young,  is  the  sincere  desire  of 
"Thy  dutiful  and  affectionate  son, 

"  Richard  Shackleton." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Beet-Root  Sugar. — The  cultivation  of  beet- 
root as  a  source  of  sugar  was  encouraged  in 
every  method  by  the  government  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  His  fall  and  the  consequent  open- 
ing up  of  the  whole  Continent  to  British 
trade  retarded  the  growth  of  the  new  indus- 
try. Still  Napoleon's  policy  was  pursued  by 
the  government  that  succeeded  him.  Among 
other  modes  of  protection,  beet-root  sugar 
was  exempted  from  all  taxation,  while  a 
heavy  duty  was  imposed  upon  foreign  sugar. 
By  this  means  the  indigenous  manufacture 
was  fostered  ;  and  consequently  we  find  that 
in  1832  about  nine  thousand  tons  of  sugar 
were  manufactured  in  France,  which  was 
about  one-scTenth  of  the  total  consumption 
of  the  country.  After  this  period  a  new 
cause  came  into  play,  which  gave  an  extra- 
ordinary impetus  to  the  beet-root  industry. 
The  long  agitation  against  slavery  in  this 
country  triumphed,  and  negro  emancipation 
was  accomplished  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
first  result,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  was  the 
disorganization  of  the  West  Indian  labor 
market.  And  France  took  advantage  so 
promptly  of  the  opportunity  that  in  1842  her 
production  of  indigenous  sugar  had  risen  to 
35,000  tons.  It  was  an  altnost  four-fold  in- 
crease in  ten  years,  and  was  very  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  consumption,  instead  of 
one-seventh,  as  it  had  been  in  1832.  From 
this  time  the  industry  prospered  so  rapidly, 
that  a  duty  less,  indeed,  than  that  on  foreign 
sugar,  but  still  of  appreciable  amount,  was 
imposed  on  the  beet-root  product,  and  in  1847 
that  duty  was  made  equal  to  the  foreign  duty. 
Still  the  industry  attained  greater  propor- 
tions. In  1802  the  home  pi'oduction  some- 
what exceeded  the  foreign  imports.  And  in 
1871  it  was  four  times  greater.  Since  then 
the  home  production  has  still  further  in- 
creased, until  the  foreign  imports,  compared 
with  it,  are  but  a  small  fraction.  Last  year, 
in  fact,  the  home  production  exceeded  440,000 
tons,  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  1871. 
During  1874  and  1875  the  wholesale  price  of 
sugar  at  Paris  averaged  140  francs  per  100 
killogrammes.  At  that  rate  the  home  pro- 
duction last  year  amounted  in  value  to  over 
£25,000,000  sterling.  Thus  in  less  than 
seventy  years  an  industry  has  Ucen  created 
which  is  worth  this  enormous  annual  sum  to 
France.  In  the  meantime  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia  and  Belgium  followed  the  example  of 
France,  and  the  total  production  of  beet-root 
sugar  in  Europe  is  now  estimated  considera- 
ably  to  exceed  one  million  of  tons — Satur- 
day Review.  I 


Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Job  Scott. 
Fifth-day  9th.  Attended  the  Preparativ 
Meeting  at  Dan  by,  at  the  close  of  which  we  S£ 
a  few  minutes,  the  men  and  women  togethei| 
this  was  a  little  comfoi'table  season,  divei| 
minds  being  refreshed  in  this  our  parting  o\ 
portunity.  Sixth  day,  10th  of  9th  month, 
took  our  affectionate  leave  of  our  dear  friend 
and  set  forward  for  home,  accompanied  b 
our  beloved  friend  E.  S.  My  mind  was  muc 
affected  at  and  after  parting  with  Friend 
with  great  tenderness  and  tears  of  joy,  whiclj 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  flowed  copi 
ously  from  mine  eyes.  My  mind  was  carric 
back  to  view  the  places  where  we  had  visiteij 
and  my  soul  was  melted  into  ardent  mentii 
supplication  for  the  preservation  of  Frienc 
in  general,  and  many  individuals  in  particj 
lar ;  attended  with  such  endeared  affectic 
and  brokenness  of  spirit  as  has  rarely  bet; 
my  lot  to  witness  for  so  long  a  time  togethej, 
Oh!  with  what  heart-felt  fervency  did  I  i 
tercede  for  the  help  and  preservation  of  tl 
little  flock  and  family  up  and  down  in  tlj 
world  !  the  earnest  requests  that  I  was  c  j 
abled  to  put  up  for  the  instruction  and  divin 
assistance  of  the  many  messengers  of  tl| 
Lord  which  are  running  to  and  fro  in  tl| 
earth  among  the  people,  that  their  labors  mt 
prove  successful,  and  benefit  the  souls  ; 
mankind  :  indeed  the  language  of  solen 
supplication  ran  powerfully  through  w 
mind  with  a  melting  sensibility  for  all ;  th| 
the  dead  might  be  raised,  quickened  and  maj 
alive,  in  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  j. 
God.  Many  individuals  of  my  acquaintanc: 
both  in  places  where  I  had  visited  abroad,  ai. 
also  at  home  in  our  own  and  neighborii; 
Monthly  Meetings,  came  fresh  into  my  i- 
membrance  with  such  ardency  of  desire,  ai^ 
breathings  of  soul,  for  their  growth,  presc? 
vation  and  improvement,  as  will  notreadir 
be  conceived  by  such  as  have  not  felt  tjj 
same.  Yea,  my  desires  for  them  were  eti- 
ceived  in  intelligent  lano-uai^e  in  the  secret! 
my  soul,  in  a  number  of  little,  short,  thou'i 
sweet  and  melting  requests  for  one  after  ;  - 
other,  as  the  Father  of  Spirits  brought  thd 
to  my  remembrance.  Oh!  how  often  did  t 
flow  through  me  as  a  stream  of  life  on  lis 
wise  :  "  O  most  mighty  and  omnipotent  Lei 
God,  commissionate  thine  holy  angels  to  attcjd 
and  guard  thy  exercised  pilgrims  thronjli 
this  vail  of  tears  :  let  cherubims  and  sei- 
phims  encamp  about  and  surround  the  litiA' 
host  of  militants,  thy  wrestling  seed  wLic 
here  on  earth  and  for  evermore."  Oh!  hi,v 
did  my  bosom  heave  with  swelling  tides|)l 
joy  and  divine  delight!  yea,  all  that  wasiii 
me  moved! — my  head,  my  heart,  yea,  y 
whole  man  seemed  encircled  round  w  li 
spiritual  attendants!  whose  melodious  :  (1 
ecstatic  songs  of  praise  enraptured  my  si  I. 
and  lifted  me  above  all  earth's  tumultu  is 
cares  and  all  its  fading  joys !  and  in  the  misi 
of  this  triumphant  adoration,  my  eyes  wrf 
opened  to  see  and  view  the  depths  of  sutr- 
ings  and  abasement  which  my  soul  had  pastd 
through  in  my  visit ;  then  did  I  see  that  u 
true  wrestling  seed  of  Jacob  can  never  rcjii  r 
but  through  suftcrings  ;  abound,  but  throifl 
abasement ;  nor  live  and  reign  with  the  L;iii' 
that  was  dead  and  is  alive,  but  through  de;li 
I  then  was  given  to  behold  as  it  were  aro  ni 
me,  as  I  rode  on  the  way,  an  innumcn  K 
multitude  of  glorified  spirits;  and  it  was  tid 
in  the  centre  of  my  soul,  "These  are  tjy 
I  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  hvc 
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washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  Eev.  vii.  14,  their 
ever-living  Eedeemer.    I  saw  that  I  must 
vet  longer  endure  the  cup  of  sutferings  in 
this  house  of  clay,  if  I  would  join  the  songs 
of  those  ransomed  souls  in  never-ending  an- 
thems of  praise ;  to  which  I  bowed  my  head 
and  heart,  saying,  Lord,  let  not  thine  eye 
pity,  nor  thy  hand  spare,  until  thou  hast  done 
away  all  that  otfends  in  me,  and  brought 
forth  judgment  unto  victory  in  my  soul :  and 
when  I  had  thus  submitted  and  offered  up 
body,  soul  and  spirit  into  his  holy  hands,  a 
willing  sacrifice,  it  was  showed  me  how  good  it 
Iiad  been  for  me  that  I  had  so  deeply  suffered  ; 
and  that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  should 
"have  missed  of  this  feast  of  fat  things.  Next 
it  was  showed  me,  that  though  I  had  not  alto- 
gether done  the  best  that  I  might  have  done 
■While  on  this  visit,  yet  that  I  have  been  pre- 
'  served  in  the  meekness,  littleness  and  humil- 
ty  ;  and,  to  my  inexpressible  satisfaction,  I 
was  also  showed,  and  made  to  see,  feel  and 
know,  that  nothing  was  laid  to  my  charge  as 
in  olfence  to  stand  against  me;  but  feeling 
here  was  now  no  condemnation  to  my  soul, 
f  was  made  to  join  the  heavenly  harmony  ; 
ind,  in  that  angelic  spring  of  adoration  which 
'^  {felt,  my  soul  Avithin  me  leapt  for  joy,  and,  at 
'  .he  end  of  this  transporting  chorus,  my  in- 
nost   language    was — "sing   praises,  sing 
"^oraises,  sing  pi*aises,  Amen,  Amen,  hallelu- 
iah!"   At  which  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
ixpanse  of  heaven  rang  with  acclamations  of 
oy,  thanksgiving  and  praise  !    After  which  I 
igain  had  freedom  to  enter  into  innocent  and 
)leasant  conversation  with  my  two  friends, 
which  I  had  not  done  for  miles  before  as  we 
We  on  the  way;  but  I  kept  the  vision  pretty 
'tiuch  to  mj'self,  save  what  of  its  eflfects  they 
^liscovered  in  my  countenance,  and  the  tears 
had  shed,  which  I  had  not  power  to  restrain, 
fjord,  never  suffer  me  to  forget  thy  favors 
'  md  divine  communications — but  as  thou  hast 
•)egun  to  clothe  my  mind  with  humility,  be 
)Ieased  more  and  more  to  centre  me  deep  into 
''it J  that  I  may  wear  it  as  a  garment  forerer. 


Selected. 

Ve  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths  ; 

feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
;Ve  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Vho  thinks  most ;  feels  the  noblest ;  acts  the  best. 
4.nd  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  lives  the  longest ; 
ives  in  one  hour  more  than  in  years  do  some 
Vhose  fat  blood  sleeps  as  it  slips  along  their  veins, 
^ife  is  but  a  means  unto  an  end  ;  that  end 
(fti  Peginning,  mean,  and  end  to  all  things — God. 

Sailey. 
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It  was  a  common  charge  against  the  early 
lembers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  that  they 
f'ere  not  entitled  to  be  considered  Christians, 
'lecause  they  denied  the  "  ordinances  of  Bap- 
■*sra  and  the  Lord's  Supper,"  as  the  cere- 
nies  practised  by  other  religious  denom- 
..iiions  are  called.     This  charge,  and  the 
;i)t|Jtracism  of  the  Society  from  the  community 
L>  'i"  the  Christian  Church  as  a  consequence  of 
lies ,  have  often  been  met,  and  their  injustice 
irt!  roved  by  early  and  modern  writers  of  the 
0  3Ciety,  but  our  real  views  on  these  subjects 
3*:  'e  Still  misunderstood  by  many,  and  few 
t  ll  atside  of  our  pale  seem  able  to  rise  above  the 


supposed  necessity  of  the  material  elements 
of  water,  and  of  bread  and  wine  to  the  true 
spiritual  comprehension  of  the  thing  signified 
by  our  Lord,  when  He  declared  that  "  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,"  and 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 

Friends  accept  both  these  great  truths, 
with  all  that  is  implied  in  them,  as  they  do 
all  others  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
But  they  cannot  agree  to  connect  the  spirit- 
ual results  alluded  to  in  these  passages  with 
corporeal  ablutions  in  water,  or  partaking  of 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine.  When  Christ 
held  that  conversation  with  the  Jews  nar- 
rated in  the  6th  chapter  of  John,  wherein  He 
described  himself  as  "the  living  bread  which 
Cometh  down  from  heaven,"  and  further  added 
the  words  above  quoted,  respecting  the  ne- 
cessity of  eating  His  flesh  aud  drinking  His 
blood,  it  was  a  year  preceding  the  last  sup- 
per with  His  disciples,  when  He  broke  bread 
and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  "take,  eat,  this 
is  my  body,"  and  also  gave  them  the  cup  of 
wine,  with  the  words,  "drink  ye  all  of  it,  for 
this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  Testament,  which 
is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
Now,  if  the  reception  by  the  apostles  of  spirit- 
ual life  through  Christ  was  dependent  upon 
a  participation  in  the  paschal  supper  imme- 
diately preceding  His  crucifixion,  they  must 
have  been  destitute  of  such  life  prior  to  that 
time.  That  this  could  not  have  been  the  case 
with  these  men  whom  Christ  long  previously 
had  sent  forth  to  preach  His  Gospel  of  life 
and  salvation,  is  obvious  enough.  He  de- 
claimed that  "  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath 
everlasting  life;"  and  in  the  same  chapter  it 
is  stated  that  Peter  said  to  Him  "  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life  ;  and  we  believe  and 
are  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ  the  son  of 
the  living  God."  It  follows  then  that  Peter 
and  the  other  apostles  had  long  before  the 
final  passover  partaken  of  the  mystical  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  had  been  grafted  into 
Him,  the  living  Vine,  from  whom  they  drew 
divine  grace  and  sustenance,  metaphorically 
spoken  of  by  Christ  as  bread  and  as  blood  to 
the  soul.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  as  those 
disciples  received  this  divine  life  directly 
from  Christ  without  any  ceremonial  or  inter- 
mediate agency  whatever,  so  the  righteous  in 
the  preceding  dispensation,  and  true  believers 
in  Him  in  every  succeeding  age,  have  been, 
and  are  quickened  and  fed  through  a  spiritual 
union,  and  pai'taking  of  His  divine  nature. 
He  declares  that  "  He  that  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I 
in  him."  "As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me, 
and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me, 
even  he  shall  live  by  me."  Thus  we  see  that 
the  vxode  in  which  this  spiritual  life  is  com- 
municated by  Christ  to  man,  is  the  same  by 
which  the  beloved  Son  drew  His  life  from  the 
Father.  Hence  no  form  or  "ordinance"  is 
essential.  "  It  is  the  Spii'it  that  quickeneth, 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing." 

With  regard  to  the  language  used  by  our 
Saviour  at  the  last  supper,  there  is  no  rational 
way  of  understanding  it  but  in  the  same  typ- 
ical sense  in  which  He  so  often  and  obviously 
spoke  of  spiritual  things  on  other  occasions. 
When  he  says  of  the  broken  bread,  "  This  is 
my  body,"  and  of  the  wine,  "  This  is  my  blood 
of  the  new  Testament  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins,"  we  are  fully  justi- 
fied in  regarding  it  as  equivalent  to  His  say- 
ing, this  bread  is  typical  of  my  body,  which 


is  to  be  broken  on  the  cross,  and  offered  for 
you;  this  wine  represents  my  blood  which  is 
to  be  shed  for  many.  There  is  no  place  in 
the  Scriptures  where  it  is  said  that  our  Lord 
added  any  promise  that  by  practising  this 
ceremony  of  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine, 
His  followers  should  thereby  partake  of  His 
body  and  blood,  or  receive  spiritual  life. 

There  is  only  one  of  the  evangelists  (Luke) 
that  speaks  of  any  injunction  by  Christ  to 
His  apostles  to  continue  in  the  practice  of 
celebrating  the  passover  supper.  His  words 
are,  "This  do  in  I'emembrance  of  me;"  and 
Paul  in  his  allusion  to  it  (1  Cor.  xi.,  26),  gives 
this  explanation  of  His  reason  for  continuing 
the  custom,  viz. :  "  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the 
Lord's  death  till  He  come."  Here  is  nothing 
to  warrant  the  extraordinary  assumption 
made  by  some  sects,  that  whenever  a  profes- 
sing priest  or  minister  may  say  some  cere- 
monial words  over  material  bread  and  wine, 
there  is  a  conversion  of  these  elements  into 
the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that 
others  eating  and  drinking  them  can  thereby 
obtain  eternal  life  ;  neitlier  as  held  hj  some 
less  superstitious  denominations,  that  such  an 
act  is  "an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace"  on  the  part  of  the 
performer,  since  this  ceremony  may  be  easily 
enacted  by  one  who  is  quite  destitute  of  "  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace,"  and  do  it  hypo- 
critically, as  said  by  the  apostle,  "eating  and 
drinking  damnation  to  himself." 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  primitive  believers 
being  evidently  in  this  custom  implies  an  ob- 
ligation on  our  part  to  continue  it,  we  answer 
that  such  a  consequence  by  no  means  follows. 
They  doubtless  did  it  in  remembrance  of 
Christ's  death,  and  until  He  come,  as  com- 
manded by  Him  to  those  of  His  own  age  ; 
but  that  does  not  necessarily  impose  it  as  a 
perpetual  duty  on  Christians  of  all  ages. 
There  is  no  such  command  in  Scripture. 
Those  who  have  truly  known  the  second  and 
spiritual  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  their 
souls,  and  have  received  Him  as  their  Ee- 
deemer and  Sanctifier,  realize  the  fulfilment 
of  His  promise,  that  "  The  Comforter  shall 
bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,"  and 
they  will  often  dwell  with  reverent  love  and 
gratitude  on  that  wondrous  act  of  redeeming 
grace  by  which  their  souls  have  been  bought 
with  the  price  of  His  precious  blood.  When 
one  asked  Christ,  "How  is  it  that  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the 
world?"  He  replied,  "  If  a  man  love  me  he 
will  keep  my  words  ;  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him."  And  again  in  the  Eev- 
elation  it  is  written,  "  Behold  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  and 
will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  These 
words  give  the  key  to  the  true  communion  and 
supper  of  Christ.  The  conditions  are  a  wil- 
ling reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  He 
offers  His  redeeming  visitations,  and  a  faith- 
ful obedience  to  His  manifested  will  and  com- 
mands. Those  who  thus  receive  Christ  can 
adopt  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  in  writing 
to  the  Corinthians  as  their  experience,  "The 
cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  of  Christ  ?"  "  For  we 
being  many  are  one  bread  and  one  body :  for 
we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread." 
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Thus  it  is,  that  those  who  are  united  to  Christ 
by  one  Spirit,  witness  in  Him  a  sweet  fellow- 
ship with  each  other,  sitting  at  His  bountiful 
table  in  their  public  religious  assemblies,  as 
He  appears  in  tbe  midst  of  them  to  their  joy 
and  refreshment,  and  in  their  more  private 
life  feeding  on  the  daily  bread  which  He  dis- 
penses to  them  in  answer  to  their  petitions. 
To  these  "the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  (ma- 
terial) moat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  latest  Mexican  advices  state  that  the 
government  of  Iglesias  is  established  at  Querataro,  150 
miles  from  the  capital.  Eleven  of  the  States  of  Mexico 
recognize  Iglesias,  and  he  has  an  army  of  12,000  troops. 
Diaz,  however,  has  an  array  of  18,000  men,  and  is  well 
provided  with  artillery  in  which  Iglesias  is  deficient. 
General  Mejia,  formerly  a  member  of  President  Lerdo's 
cabinent,  who  has  been  banished  from  Mexico  by  Diaz, 
has  arrived  in  Havana.  Gen.  Mejia  says  the  accounts 
of  the  capture  of  Lerdo  and  the  shooting  of  Escobedo, 
published  in  the  New  York  papers,  are  unconfirmed 
rumors,  and  that  Lerdo  probably  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Pacific  coast  in  safety. 

The  newspapers  at  Belgrade  publish  the  following  : 
"The  Russian  General  Nikitin  arrived  here  on  Mon- 
day to  take  command  of  the  Servian  army,  vice  Tcher- 
nayeflT.  At  a  review  of  the  Russian  divisions  General 
Nikitin  declared  he  had  come  to  Servia  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  assume  command  of  the  army. 
He  said  all  foreigners  serving  in  Russian  corps  in  Ser- 
via, would  be  considered  part  of  the  Russian  army. 
Orders  have  been  issued  to  corps  commanders  of  the 
Servian  army  to  proceed  immediately  to  their  posts." 

A  meeting  of  the  Constantiaople  Conference  was  held 
on  the  28th  ult.,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  armis- 
tice should  be  prolonged  until  Third  mo.  1st,  1877. 
Several  points  of  the  propositions  made  by  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  were  discussed,  and  the  amendments  and 
objections  made  by  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  were 
taken  up  by  the  European  representatives  for  reference 
to  their  respective  governments. 

The  French  Senate  has  unanimously  and  without 
discussion,  adopted  the  Budget  as  it  was  voted  by  the 
Deputies.  The  debates  in  the  Ittter  House  respecting 
the  Budget  have  caused  a  schism  in  the  republican  ma- 
jority, the  Moderates  having  definitely  separated  from 
the  Extremists. 

Pauperism  is  diminishing  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  1840,  out  of  every  16  men,  women  and  children,  one 
■was  a  pauper.  In  1875  there  was  only  one  person  in 
30  who  was  a  burden  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

A  Constantinople  dispatch  of  the  28th  ult.  says  :  A 
mutually  conciliatory  spirit  prevails,  the  Ottoman  dele- 
gates appearing  disposed  to  make  such  concessions  as 
are  compatible  with  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
Turkey.  Consequently  hopes  are  entertained  that  an 
understanding  will  be  reached  by  which  all  interests 
will  be  reconciled.  A  Belgrade  dispatch  says  the  Ser- 
vians are  rejoicing  at  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice. 
All  warlike  preparations  have  ceased,  and  the  militia 
which  had  started  for  the  front  had  been  recalled. 

A  gale  of  unprecedented  violence  prevailed  on  the 
south  coast  of  England  on  the  1st  inst.  Dover  pier  was 
partly  destroyed,  and  nearly  every  town  on  the  south 
coast  from  Dover  to  Portsmouth,  was  partially  inun- 
dated by  the  high  tide.  The  damage  sustained  is  very 
great. 

On  the  first  inst.  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed 
Empress  at  Delhi  and  throughout  India,  with  great 
ceremony. 

United  States. — The  President  has  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  correspondence  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  extradition.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  treaty  lias  been  restored  to  vitality  by 
the  act  of  (ireat  Britain  in  receding  from  its  former 
position  and  the  conseiiuent  surrender  of  a  fugitive  to 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  government  is 
now  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty  so  as  to  increase  the  class  of  oflences 
for  which  extradition  may  be  claimed. 

A  new  rotuUerfoit  SlOdO  greenback  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  west,  and  the  plate  upon  which  it  was 
printed  is  said  to  have  been  in  existence  at  least  two 
years.  The  coiuUerfeit  so  closely  resembles  the  genuine 
notes  that  detection  is  difficnlt. 

An  invoice  of  silk  worm  eggs  recently  arrived  in 
New  York  from  Japan,  in  1872  cases,  valued  at  about 


$2,000,000.  The  shipment  reached  San  Francisco  from 
Japan  on  the  12th  of  Twelfth  month.  The  eggs  were 
packed  very  carefully  in  the  steerage  deck  amidships — 
the  warmest  spot  on  tbe  vessel.  A  bamboo  partition 
surrounded  them,  and  a  current  of  air  played  over  them. 
The  eggs  were  immediately  shipped  by  rail  to  New 
York,  and  are  to  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic  to 
France,  Italy  and  England. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President  to 
examine  the  several  reports -of  surveys  which  have  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  have  made  their  report,  they  favor 
the  Nicaragua  route  and  fix  its  cost  at  about  $100,000,- 
000,  and  estimate  that  its  construction  will  consume  ten 
years.  They  also  state  that  an  inter-oceanic  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  should  be  under  the  protection  of 
all  the  nations  interested. 

The  steamship  King  Arthur  sailed  from  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  the  28th  of  Twelfth  month,  for  Constantino- 
ple, with  munitions  of  war  for  the  Turkish  government. 
The  cargo  of  the  King  Arthur  is  valued  at  Sl,444,000. 

A  terrible  railroad  disaster  occurred  on  the  29th  ult. 
at  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  A  Lake  Shore  train,  going  west, 
broke  through  an  iron  bridge  at  that  place,  and  all  the 
cars  were  percipitated  into  the  river  seventy-five  feet 
below.  The  wreck  was  consumed  by  fire.  There  were 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  persons  on  the  train, 
and  of  these  over  one  hundred  were  killed  by  being 
crushed  to  death,  burned  or  drowned.  Many  others 
were  injured,  some  of  them  fatally.  The  bridge  was 
considered  strong  and  safe. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
318.  'J'he  books  of  the  Building  Inspectors  show  that 
during  the  year  1876  there  were  built  in  this  city  4442 
new  buildings,  of  which  3368  were  dwelling  houses. 
The  number  of  new  buildings  is  much  smaller  than  in 

1875.  There  were  810  fires  in  Philadelphia  during 

1876,  which  caused  a  loss  of  $1,308,700. 
According  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  Wells, 

Fargo  &  Co.  Express  Company,  the  product  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  in  1876,  has  been  $85,864,900.  Nevada 
alone  furnished  $49,081,000.  California  only  $18,615,- 
800.  The  product  consisted  of  $44,328,000  in  gold,  and 
$41,536,900  in  silver. 

The  issue  of  subsidiary  silver  coins  from  the  United 
States  treasury  had  amounted  on  the  30th  ult.  to  $25,- 
720,781.  .... 

The  ship  Circassian,  which  went  ashore  near  Bridge- 
hampton,  L.  I.,  was  broken  up  by  the  gale  of  the  30th 
ult.  Thirty-three  men  employed  by  the  Coast  Wreck- 
ing Company  were  on  board  at  the  time,  only  four  of 
whom  reached  the  shore  alive. 

The  total  number  of  interments  in  Philadelphia  last 
year  was  18,914,  which  is  1,109  more  than  in  1875.  Ot" 
the  deaths  9,862  were  males,  and  9,052  females. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Twelfth  mo.  1876,  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  record,  was  26.89  deg.,  the 
highest  during  the  month  49  deg.,  and  the  lowest  7  deg. 
The  amount  of  rain  3.16  inches.  The  average  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  Twelfth  month  for  the  past 
eighty-seven  years,  is  given  as  32.62  deg.  The  highest 
mean  during  that  entire  period  was  45  deg.  in  1848,  and 
the  lowest  mean  was  25  deg.  in  1832. 

The  municipal  debt  of  the  city  of  New  York  now 
amounts  to  $141,997,000,  against  which  there  is  a  sink- 
ing fund  of  $28,147,000.  The  newly  installed  mayor 
of  the  city  asserts  that  its  financial  condition  has  im- 
proved. 

The  Markets,  <fec. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  30th  ult.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  107. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  registered,  113i|  ;  do.  coupons,  117}  ; 
do.  1867,  registered,  113};  do.  coupons,  1163;  P^r 
cents,  10-40,  113}  a  113|i  ;  ditto  4.}  per  cents,  lOSJ. 
Mi<ldlings  cotton,  12;^  a  12;-  cts.  for  uplands  and  New 
Orleans.  Flour,  S4.50  a  #9.00.  Pennsylvania  red 
wheat,  $1.44  a  $1.45;  amber,  $1.47  a  $1.50;  western 
while,  $1.50  a  $1.55.  Rye,  77  a  80  cts.  Yellow  corn, 
60  a  61  cts.  Oats,  37  a  43  cts.  The  arrivals  and  sales 
ot"  beef  cattle  at  the  two  principal  Philada.  drove  yards 
on  the  1st  inst.,  numbered  2750.  Extra  sold  at  6'.  a  7 
cts.  per  lb.  gross  ;  fair  to  good,  5}  a  6  cts.,  and  common 
4  a  5  cts.  Sales  of  6200  sheep  at  3'.  a  6A  ct.'*.  per  lb. 
gross  and  4300  hogs  at  4^8  a  $9.2'5  per  100  lb.  net. 
Chicago.— ^Q.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.25,^ ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.12. 
Corn,  44.)  cts.  Oats,  34  eta.  Barfey,  66  cts.  Lard, 
$14.10  per  100  lbs.  Baltimore. — New  southern  while 
corn,  53  a  56  cts.  ;  old  western  mixed  58.i  cts.  O.its,  33 
a  38  cts.  Cincinnati. — Red  wheat,  $1 .37  a  $1.45.  Corn, 
44  a  46  cts.  O.its,  33  a  38  cts.  Rye,  80  cts.  MUwaukie. 
—No.  1  spring  wheat,  i;i.32;  No.  2  do.,  $1.26.i ;  No.  3 
do.,  $1.10i.  No.  2  corn,  44  cts.  No.  2  oats,  33  cts. 
Rye,  71  cts.    No.  2  barley,  80  cts. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  having  charg 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held  i 
Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  First  month  5tli,  1877,  ; 
1  p.  M. 

The  Committees  on  Instruction  and  Admissions  me 
the  same  day,  at  10  A.  M. 

Samuel  Moreis, 
Philada.,  1st  mo.  1st,  1877.  ^  Ckrk. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  suitably  qualified  teacher  for  the  Adelpbi  Colon 
School,  Girls'  department. 

Address  or  apply,  with  reference,  to 

Caleb  Wood,  524  South  Second  Street, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  809  Spruce  Street, 
Samuel  Baker,  corner  Queen  and  Knox  stree 
Germantown. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphit 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wort 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


Married,  at  the  house  of  Hannah  W.  Collins, 
W.  22ii  St.,  New  York,  by  appointment  of  New  Yoi 
Monthly  Meeting,  Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthington,' 
this  city,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  Stacy  B.  Cc 
lins,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  10th  month,  18' 
at  her  residence  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Mary  G.  Mj 
LACK,  daughter  of  Samuel  Matlack,  deceased,  in  t>:l 
51st  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Chester  Monthj  1  ; 
Meeting.  ..She  was  favored  to  eadure  a  long  and  pai,  I 
ful  illness^with  patience  and  resignation,  and  her  si'' I 
viving  friends  have  the  consoling  evidence  that  throuM 
redeeming  love  and  mercy  she  has  been  received  iifl  ' 
everlasting  rest  and  peace.  ■ 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-iaw,  EmmorH;,, 

Gawthrop,  on  the  23d  of  10th  month,  1876,  RichaM, 
Thompson,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  a  memberl.' 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  Penna.  H^j 

 ,  12th  month  5th,  1876,  at  the  residence  of  IVl 

brother,  Amos  W.  House,  near  Chadds'  Ford,  Penrii 
Mary  House,  in  the  54th  year  of  her  age,  an  esteenH|| 
member  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting.  Hj, 

 ,  12th  month  12th,  1876,  at  Woodbury,  N.H" 

Carleton  p.  Stokes,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.B; 
esteemed  member  and  overseer  of  Woodbury  MontH* 
Meeting.    "The  just  man  walketh  in  his  integrityJI 
shall  live  by  his  faith,  and  his  memory  is  blesseM 
Quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his  manners,  and  though  H  . 
few  unnecessary  words  escaped  his  lips,  his  straightH 
ward,  upright,  conscientious  integrity  of  purpose,  :v1 
strict  regard  for  truth,  won  him  confidence  and  estei|i.  | 
Hospitable  to  his  friends,  he  ever  remembered  lej 
Scriptural  injunction,  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  vh 
you,"  and  his  hand  was  always  open  to  relieve  suit- 
ing.   Firmly  persuaded  of  the  truths  of  the  gospesf 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  held  by  our  forefathers,!* 
earnestly  desired  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  \t 
Society  and  its  testimonies.    His  friends  feel  that  \i» 
diffidence  and  want  of  self-appreciation,  prevented  i« 
comprehending  his  own   usefulness  in  the  Socijy. 
Realizing  the  uncertainty  of  time,  he  was  increasir|ly 
concerned  to  have  his  loins  girded,  his  lamp  burng, 
and  oil  in  his  vessel,  giving  evidence  that  "The^!.h 
of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  |id 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  ! 

 ,  at  her.  residence  in  Winona,  Columbiana  j)., 

Ohio,  on  the  18th  of  r2th  mo.  1876,  Abicj.^il  .AliiN, 
widow  of  the  late  Christopher  Allen,  in  the  70tli  }lir 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  M't- 
ing.    This  dear  Friend  was  endeared  to  a  large  r- j 
cle  of  friends,  and  was  watchful  that  no  word  orcii 
of  hers  should  give  cause  of  offence  to  any.  ''C- 
ing  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  she  sought  not  1 
tinction  or  preferment,  but  was  concerned  that  her  (l''< 
work  might  progress  with  the  day;  and  the  many  ; 
cious  expressions  to  those  about  her  during  her  lasill- 
ness,  indicated  that  her  affections  were  weaned  (  »' 
earthly  treasures,  and  her  burden  cast  upon  the  Ini 
with  full  assurance  that  "He  will  fulfil  the  desiiiof 
them  that  fear  him.  He  also  will  hear  their  cry,aA 
will  save  them."  "  The  memory  of  the  jus-t  is  bless!.'' 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Establishment  of  Slavery  in  this  Country. 

(Coatinaed  from  parge  162.) 

"In  spite,  however,  of  the  avarice  vrhich 
juided  and  inspired  the  commercial  and  co- 
onial  policy  of  England;  in  spite  of  the  cor- 
•apting  influence  of  the  slave-trade  and  of 
slavery  itself,  they  found  sturdy  opposers  in 
)oth  England  and  America.  The  colonial 
egislature  of  Massachusetts,  of  16-H,  enacted 
n  its  code,  styled  the  'Body  of  Liberties,' 
;hat  there  should  never  be  any  bond-slavery, 
mless  it  be  of  captives  taken  'in  just  war,' 
l)r  of  such  as  willingly  sold  themselves  or 
were  sold  to  them,  and  such  should  have  the 
iberties  and  Christian  usages  that  God  had 
sstablishcd  in  Israel.  Whether  this  act  pro- 
libited  the  slavery  of  Africans  or  not  has  been 
i  question  freely  discussed,  and  on  which  dif- 
'erences  of  opinion  have  obtained.  There  can 
36  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  colonists  of 
ihat  day  made  a  distinction  between  slaves 
laptured  in  'just  war'  and  those  stolen  in 
Africa,  and  that  this  act  was  based  on  this 
iistinction.  At  any  rate,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 


he  servitude  it  authorized,  with  its  reeog- 


I  lized  limitations  of  the  Mosaic  code,  had  little 
1  n  common  with  the  American  slavery  which 
!i  ifterwards  obtained  in  all  the  colonies. 

*  In  1646  two  slaves  were  introduced  into 
J  the  colony  by  a  member  of  a  church,  who 
I  \iad  procured  them  by  a  slave  hunt  in  Africa. 
t  &.  memorial  which  was  immediately  presented 
el  to  the  General  Court,  setting  forth  the  tbree- 

*  fold  outrage  of  '  murder,  man-stealing,  and 
'  Sabbath-breaking,' — drew  forth  a  stringent 
,j  wder.  'Concerning  themselves,'  they  said, 
It  bound  by  the  first  opportunity  to  bear  wit- 
less against  the  heinous  and  crying  sin  of 

-  3ian-stealing,'  they  supplemented  their  testi- 
'nony  with  the  requirement  that  the  victims 
should  be  sent  to  their  native  country, 
juinea,  and  a  letter  expressing  'the  indigna- 
ion  of  the  court  thereabout.'  In  November 
jf  that  year  it  was  enacted  that  'if  any  man 
•tealeth  a  man,  or  mankind,  he  shall  surely 
jQ  put  to  death.'  The  colony  of  Connecticut, 
'1  1650,  and  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  soon 
jfier,  passed  acts  making  man-stealing  a  capi- 
.ul  offence. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may 
ave  been  concerning  the  full  import  and 
I'ects  of  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1641,  there 
:in  be  none  concerning  that  of  the  colony  of 
tiiiode  Island,  adopted  in  1652.    By  this  act 


it  was  provided  that  no  '  black  mankind  or 
white'  '  being  forced  by  covenant,  bond  or 
otherwise,'  should  «erve  more  than  ten  years, 
or  after  the  age  of  twenty  four  years,  but 
should  be  set  free.  '  This  noble  act,'  says 
Morris,  in  his  '  Notes  on  Slavery  in  Massa- 
chusetts,' 'stands  out  in  solitary  grandeur  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
first  legislative  enactment  in  the  history  of 
this  continent,  if  not  of  the  world,  for  the 
suppression  of  involuntary  servitude.'  It 
was  in  view  of  this  early  legislation  against 
African  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and  of 
the  small  number  of  slaves  that  found  their 
way  into  the  Massachusetts  colonies  during 
the  two  first  generations  of  their  history,  that 
Whittier  says:  'It  was  not  the  rigor  of  her 
northern  winter,  nor  the  unfriendly  soil  of 
Massachusetts  alone,  which  discouraged  the 
introduction  of  slavery  during  the  first  half 
of  her  existence  as  a  colony.  It  was  the  re- 
cognition of  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  sin, 
suffering,  and  redemption,  the  awful  respon- 
sibilities and  eternal  destinies  of  humanity, 
her  hatred  of  wrong  and  tyranny,  and  her 
stern  sense  of  justice,  which  led  her  to  impose 
upon  the  African  slave  trade  the  terrible  pen- 
alty of  the  Mosaic  code.' 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  early  legislation, 
and  of  the  popular  sentiment  which  prompted 
it,  slavery  made  progress,  the  number  of  slaves 
slowly  increased,  and  men  were  found  ready 
to  engage  in  the  infamous  trafiic.  The  de- 
moralizing influence  of  the  Indian  wars,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  captives 
taken  in  them  might  be  rightfully  held  in 
bondage,  contributed  largely  to  this  result. 
There  were,  however,  earnest  and  faithful 
protestants,  who  saw  and  deeply  deplored  the 
great  and  grievous  wrong  thus  inflicted  on 
both  the  Indian  and  the  African.  John  Eliot, 
the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  presented  in  1675, 
a  memorial  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
against  selling  captured  Indians  into  slavery. 
Eis  objections  were  that  it  prolonged  the  war, 
that  it  hindered  the  enlargement  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  that  'the  selling  of  souls  is  a 
dangerous  merchandise.'  Though  the  mission 
of  this  large-hearted  man  was  mainly  with 
the  Indians,  he  did  not  forget  the  African, 
but  lamented,  it  is  said  by.  Cotton  Mather, 
with  '  a  bleeding  and  burning  passion,'  '  the 
destroying  ignorance'  in  which  they  were  left 
by  men  bearing  the  name  of  Christians,  'for 
fear  of  losing  the  benefit  of  their  vassalage.' 

The  iniquity  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  slave,  were  deep- 
ly felt  by  Justice  Samuel  Sewell,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa 
chusetts.  In  the  year  1700  he  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  '  The  selling  of  Joseph :  A 
Memorial ;'  in  which  slavery  was  character- 
ized, and  the  primal  truths  of  human  equality 
and  obligation  were  enunciated  with  signal 
boldness  and  force.  He  maintained  that  '  ori- 
ginally and  naturally'  there  was  no  such 


as  black  as  they  are,  seeing  they  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  first  Adam,  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  last  Adam,  and  the  offspring 
of  God,  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  respect 
agreeable  thereto.' 

Although  this  production  was  received,  its 
faithful  and  fearless  author  says, '  with  frowns 
and  hard  words,'  there  was  a  state  of  unrest 
in  the  public  mind  which  revealed  itself  in 
various  ways.  The  slaves  themselves  were 
uneasy  under  their  bondage,  and  made  no 
secret  of  their  earnest  longings  for  liberty. 
Though  their  increase  was  small,  the  most 
thoughtful  and  conscientious  viewed  that  in- 
crease with  apprehension,  and  earnestly  de- 
sired the  abolition  of  both  the  trade  and  the 
system.  During  the  ten  years  immediately 
preceding  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  which  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  colonies 
were  under  sharp  discussion,  the  wrongfulness 
and  inconsistency  of  slavery  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  The  desire  for  emancipation 
and  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  found 
utterance  in  sermons  and  pamphlets,  some 
thorough  and  of  decided  merit,  and  in  the  re- 
solutions and  memorials  of  towns  praying  the 
legislature  to  take  action  at  once  in  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  true  patriotism. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  took 
the  lead  in  this  opposition.  In  the  year  1688 
a  small  body  of  German  Friends,  at  German- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  presented  a  protest  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  against  the  "  buying, 
selling  and  holding  of  men  in  slavery.'  But 
though  not  then  prepared  to  take  action,  it 
sent  forth  in  1696  the  advice  that  'the  mem- 
bers should  discourage  the  introduction  of 
slavery,  and  be  careful  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual training  of  such  as  they  held  in 
servitude.'  Three  years  before  this  advice  was 
given,  George  Keith,  who  was  then  a  member 
of  that  Society,  had  denounced  slavery  as 
contrary  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  rights 
of  man,  and  sound  reason  and  policy,  and 
charged  its  members  to  '  set  their  negroes  at 
liberty  after  some  reasonable  time  of  ser- 
vice.' 

In  New  England  the  Quakers,  at  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  at  Dartmouth,  in  1716,  sent  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Quarterly  Meeting  the  query, 
'  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  truth  for  the 
Friends  to  purchase  slaves  and  keep  them  for 
a  term  of  life  ?'  The  Quakers  of  Nantucket, 
in  the  same  year,  moved  by  the  eloquence  of 
(Mary)  Starbuck,  a  preacher  of  their  denom- 
ination, sent  forth  the  declaration  that  '  it  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  truth  for  Friends  to  pur- 
chase slaves  and  hold  them  for  the  term  of 
life.'  In  1729  they  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in  which 
they  say  :  '  Inasmuch  as  we  are  restrained  by 
the  rule  of  discipline  from  being  concerned  in 
fetching  or  importing  negro  slaves  from  their 
own  country,  whether  it  is  not  as  reasonable 
that  we  should  be  restricted  from  buying 
them  when  imported.'    At  that  time  Elihu 


thing  as  slavery ;  and  that  '  these  Ethiopians.,  Coleman  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  making 
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men  slaves,  because  it  was  '  anti-christian'  and 
'very  opposite  both  to  grace  and  nature.' 

Most  faithful  testimony  against  f^lavery  was 
borne  by  William  Burling,  of  Long  Island,  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Friends.  In  1729, 
Ralph  Sandiford  published  "The  Mj'stery  of 
Iniquity,'  in  which  he  earnestly  condemned 
the  sin  of  oppression.  The  ardent  but  eccen- 
tric Benjamin  Lay,  who  had  witnessed  in 
Barbadoes  scenes  of  cruelty  to  slaves  that  dis- 
turbed and  distressed  his  sensitive  nature, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  bondman  in  a  volume, 
published  in  1737  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
From  1746  to  1767,  John  Woolman,  of  New 
Jersey,  travelled  much  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  Colonies,  proclaiming  to  Christians 
that  '  the  practice  of  continuing  slavery  is  not 
right,'  and  that  liberty  is  the  natural  right  of 
all  men  equally.'  This  human,  unselfish,  and 
self-denying  man,  as  he  travelled  among  the 
pjople,  saw  'a  dark  gloominess  overhanging 
the  land,'  and  a  '  spirit  of  fierceness  and  love 
of  dominion.'  But  notwithstanding  all  that 
was  calculated  to  depress  and  sadden  his 
heart,  he  labored  on  with  earnest  and  uncon- 
querable zeal,  and  largely  contributed  to  the 
work  of  preparing  his  denomination  to  bear 
their  early  testimony  against  the  sin  and 
practice  of  slavery. 

But  the  most  active  anti  slavery  writer  of 
lhat  age  was  Anthony  Benezet,  the  son  of 
Huguenot  parents,  who  escaped  from  France 
on  account  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Having  inherited  an  intense  and 
passionate  love  of  liberty,  and  becoming  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  iniquity  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  the  cruelty  exercised  toward  slaves  by 
their  owners,  he  earnestly  lifted  up  his  voice 
on  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  and  strove  to 
awaken  Christians  to  a  just  sense  of  the  sin 
of  slave  holding.  He  established  and  taught 
gratuitously  an  evening  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  negroes.  Under  his  pious  labors  their 
moral  and  religious  advancement  recommend- 
ed the  colored  race  to  the  notice  of  influential 
persons,  too  much  accustomed  to  hold  it  in 
contempt.  Among  his  many  publications  was 
an  historical  account  of  Guinea,  which  is  said 
to  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  mind  of 
Thomas  Clarkson,  who  afterwards  labored  so 
effectively  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
by  the  British  government.  He  exerted  him- 
self to  induce  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1780,  to  begin  the  work  of  emancipation. 

By  the  faithful  and  self-denying  labors  of 
these  devoted  pioneers  and  early  advocates  of 
anti-slavery,  and  others  of  less  note,  covering 
a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  was  the  Society 
of  Friends  at  length  persuaded  to  rid  itself  of 
the  system  of  enforced  servitude.  Nor  was 
this  great  work  accomplished  without  much 
of  exciting  discussion,  stern  rebuke,  and  stir- 
ring appeal.  For  with  them  as  with  others, 
the  love  of  ease  and  the  lust  of  dominion  wore 
strong,  nor  did  they  at  once  and  easily  let  go 
their  hold  on  the  victims  of  their  power.  And 
not  until  the  conscience  of  the  Society  was 
aroused  by  the  unequivocal  decisions  of  its 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  showing  slave-holding 
to  be  a  sin  to  be  repented  of  and  forsaken, 
did  it  achieve  the  high  distinction  of  being 
the  first  and  onlj'  religious  denomination  to 
purge  itself  entirely'  of  this  great  initiuity. 

Nor  were  tlio  ])eoplc  without  remonstrance 
and  warning  from  strangers,  who,  seeing  the 
abomination  of  the  system,  boldly  denounced 
its  essential  cruelty  and  wickedness.  John 
Wesley,  who  visited  this  country  during  the 


early  part  of  the  last  century,  unequivocally 
condemned  it.  His  terse  and  trenchant  charac- 
terization of  slavery,  so  ofterk  repeated — '  that 
it  was  the  sum  of  all  villainies' — was  only  one 
of  the  many  sharp  things  he  uttered.  He 
called  the  system  'the  vilest  that  ever  saw 
the  sun,'  and  denominated  '  slave-dealei'S  man- 
stealers — the  worst  of  thieves,  in  comparison 
with  whom  highway  robbers  and  house  break- 
ers  are  comparatively  innocent.'  To  these 
emphatic  words  he  added  that  '  men-buyers 
are  exactly  ou  a  level  with  men-stealers.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Richard  Shack!  aton. 

(Continued  from  page  166.) 

"  Eichard  Shackleton  pursuing  his  onward 
path,  and  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  its  righteousness,  found  all  things  ne- 
cessary added — ^all  things  necessary  for  those 
whose  desires  are  moderate ;  and  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  with  such  as  are  concerned  to 
keep  on  their  watch  ;  they  may  hope  to  see 
what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone,  even 
in  their  temporal  affairs. 

Eichard  and  Elizabeth  Shackleton,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  arduous  undertaking  and  care  of 
youth,  were  imbued  with  that  reverential 
fear,  which  is  a  blessing  and  a  safeguard  to 
those  who  abide  under  it.  The  advantage  of 
their  example  extending  far  beyond  their 
sphere  in  life,  was  felt  throughout  their  neigh- 
borhood, so  that  many  of  the  higher  ranks 
desired  to  cultivate  a  familiar  intercourse 
with  a  man  distinguished  by  his  talents  and 
learning,  and  a  woman  of  so  benevolent  a 
character.  But  while  they  received  such  marks 
of  kindness  vnth  respectful  courtesy,  they 
were  not  drawn  by  them  from  their  allotted 
situation.  Their  time  and  thoughts  were 
claimed  by  their  duties,  and  they  were  the 
more  respected  for  preserving  this  line  of  con- 
duct. Industrious  and  prudent,  yet  casting 
their  care  upon  Providence,  they  felt  the 
shackles  of  the  world  hang  loose  about  them. 
They  were  eminently  useful  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  with  clean  hands  and  dis- 
cerning spirits,  being  well  qualified  to  take  an 
active  part  in  conducting  its  discipline.  Their 
duties  to  the  children  under  their  care  were 
conscientiously  fulfilled,  of  which  the  grate- 
ful love  that  their  pupils  retained  for  them  is 
a  convincing  proof  Several  of  those  who, 
while  they  were  under  their  mistress's  eye, 
had  thought  her  too  strict,  loved  her  the 
better  afterwards,  even  for  this ;  and  many 
remembered,  and  we  may  hope  profited  by, 
the  tender  admonitions  which  she  was  wont 
to  impart,  particularly  at  the  time  of  their 
leaving  school,  to  enter  into  an  untried  world. 

Richard  Shackleton  was  blessed  with  a 
cheerful,  contented  mind,  conducive  to  his 
own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  all  around 
him.  He  was  prepai'ed  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  poet: 

"  Ten  thousand  precious  gifts, 
My  daily  thanks  employ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 
That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy." 

The  fault  of  his  temper  was  quickness,  not 
violence,  but  this  was  soon  subjected  to  his 
judgment,  and  if  he  thought  he  had  wounded 
anj'body  thereby,  ho  was  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  with  a  benign  humility  which  melted 
the  heart,  and  disposed  it  to  follow  so  touch- 
ing an  example.  From  his  conversation, 
young  persons  derived  much  instruction  and 


delight;  and  such  was  his  solicitude  fortbeii 
eternal  welfare,  that  he  might  almost  be  de 
signated  'the  apostle  of  the  youth.'  He  sel 
dom  or  never  left  home  for  any  considerabh 
length  of  time,  without  paying  farewell  visiti 
to  his  neighbors,  nor  returned  without  greet 
ing  them  at  their  own  habitations.  After  j 
day  industriously  spent,  it  was  his  practice  t( 
retire  every  evening  to  his  garden  or  cham 
ber ;  his  countenance  when  he  returned  to  hii 
family,  bearing  the  impress  of  divine  medita 
tion.  And  before  retiring  to  rest,  he  read  i 
portion  of  scripture.  If  he  was  under  diffi 
culty  or  perplexity,  the  first  thoughts  whiel 
occurred  to  him  on  awaking  in  the  morning 
were  generally  those  to  which  he  took  heed 
by  which  he  was  often  freed  from  what  hac 
annoyed  him.  He  had  learned  to  cast  hi 
care  on  Divine  Providence,  in  matters  of  les- 
as  well  as  greater  moment. 

Neither  he  nor  his  wife  were  in  the  statioi 
of  minister ;  but  in  meetings  for  discipline 
and  in  families,  they  were  often  concerne( 
to  deliver  wise  counsel,  in  words  few  and  per 
tinent ;  and  R.  S.  sometimes  spoke  in  publi 
meetings,  but  like  his  father,  in  the  characte 
of  an  elder.  When  he  returned  to  our  Na 
tional  Meeting,  and  delivered  an  account 
his  attendance  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Lod 
don^  his  words  were  delivered  with  such  hu 
mility,  sweetness  and  brokenness,  that  Ih 
influence  under  which  he  moved  seemed  t 
overspread  the  assembly. 

He  was  freely  given  up  to  these  services  b; 
his  true  helpmate,  whose  exertions  to  promot 
the  good  of  all,  united  with  his  own  ;  she  ai 
siduously  endeavored  to  alleviate  the  suifei 
ings  of  body  or  of  mind,  which  came  unde 
her  notice ;  and,  her  nature,  as  well  as  he 
religion,  prompted  her  to  visit  the  fatherles 
and  widow  in  their  aflliction  ;  and  in  fulfillinj 
these  duties,  she  experienced  that  feeling  s 
excellently  described  by  the  poet: 

"  The  heart  which  bleeds  for  other's  woes, 
Shall  feel  each  selfish  sorrow  less ; 
The  breast  which  happiness  bestows,  [ 
Reflected  happiness  shall  bless." 

Elizabeth  Shackleton  thus  notes  in  he' 
memorandum  ;  '  Being  sensible  of  my  own  inal 
bility,  my  dependence  was  on  Divine  hel{ 
which  I  had  often  experienced  in  times  c 
need.  I  was  favored  with  understanding  ani 
knowledge  for  the  business,  beyond  what  ; 
could  have  thought;  my  careful  industriou; 
husband  assisting  in  many  things  belonginj 
to  my  department  as  well  as  his  own  ;  so  tha] 
we  were  reciprocally  helpful  one  to  the  otheii 
in  our  arduous  calling  ;  and  both  being  neaj 
of  an  age,  and  favored,  for  many  years,  witi 
a  good  degree  of  health,  our  success  in  ei! 
deavoring  to  do  our  duty  was  an  encourage 
ment,  and  our  minds  were  preserved  in 
grateful  sense  of  the  gracious  dealings  of  thi 
Lord  to  us.  And  notwithstanding  our  closi 
and  constant  engagement,  so  that  we  seldor 
left  home  on  other  occasions,  we  found  it  bi, 
our  reasonable  duty  to  attend  the  meetino 
for  discipline  to  which  we  belonged,  as  we 
as  Quarterly  and  Half- Yearly  Meetings  ;  al 
to  show,  by  an  examplary  life,  the  efficacy  i 
the  principles  of  Truth  we  professed  to  be  lei 
by,  amongst  the  numerous  acquaintance  wl 
had  ;  being  employed  by  many  who  knew  li 
tie  or  nothing  of  those  principles.'" 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  life  of  humility  and  godly  fear  is  tl 
Christian's  duty  and  safety. 
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The  Sionx  Indians. 
[From  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  we  copy  the 
.abjoined  abstract  of  ihe  report  of  the  Com- 
nission  appointed  to  treat  with  these  Indians 
is  made  by  them  to  the  Indian  Department 
ately.] 

REPORT  OF  THE  SIOUX  COMMISSION. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  to  negotiate 
tn  agreement  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  parties 
o  the  treaty  of  1868,  as  made  to  the  Com- 
nissioner  of  Indian  Alfairs,  shows  that  their 
irst  «ouncil  was  held  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
>er,  1876,  at  Eed  Cloud  Agency,  with  the 
:hief3  and  head  men  of  the  Ogallala  Sioux 
.nd  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arrapahoes, 
cho  represented  4901  Indians  who  were  then 
iresent  at  the  Agency.  Eed  Cloud  and  other 
f  the  chiefs  met  them  upon  their  arrival 
vith  warm  welcome,  saying  :  "  We  are  glad 
o  see  you.  You  have  come  to  save  us  from 
leath." 

The  report  says  :  We  submitted  to  the  In- 
lians  the  conditions  required  by  Congress, 
knd  stated  that  we  had  no  authority  to  change 
hem  in  any  particular.  We  assured  them 
'hat  Congress  and  the  President  had  given 
18  full  authority  to  devise  a  plan  to  save  their 
)eople  from  death  and  lead  them  to  civiliza- 
;ion.  The  plan  submitted  was  first  to  pro- 
ride  ample  rations  for  their  subsistence  until 
'ible  to  support  themselves ;  such  rations,  in 
'ill  cases,  to  be  issued  to  the  head  of  each 
separate  family. 

Second.  That  when  said  Indians  shall  be 
located  upon  land  suitable  for  cultivation, 
i-ations  shall  be  i>sued  only  to  those  persons 
who  labor,  the  sick,  infirm  and  aged  excepted. 

Third.  That  whenever  the  Government 
»hall  establish  schools  as  provided  by  the 
treaty  of  1868,  no  rations  shall  be  issued  to 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years 
;the  sick  and  infirm  excepted),  unless  said 
shildren  shall  regularly  attend  school. 

Fourth.  That  whenever  any  one  of  the 
Indians  shall  in  good  faith  begin  to  cultivate 
jthe  soil  he  shall  have  a  title  to  his  land  and 
receive  aid  to  build  a  house. 

Fifth.  That  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
»W8  of  the  United  States  and  select  as  many 
headmen  from  each  band  to  maintain  order 
as  the  President  may  deem  necessary. 

Sixth.  That  all  agents,  traders,  farmers, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  other  employes 
f 'of  the  Government  within  their  reservation, 
^shall  be  lawfully  married  and  living  with  their 
ifamilies  on  the  reservation. 
:  Seventh.  That  no  person  of  white  or  mixed 
blood  whose  fitness,  moi'ally  or  otherwise,  is 
not  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
■Indians,  shall  receive  any  benefit  from  this 
agreement  or  former  treaties,  and  may  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  reservation. 
•  These  provisions  were  carefully  explained 
land  interpreted,  and  were  thoroughly  under- 
istood  by  all  of  the  Indians.  A  copy  of  the 
iagreement  was  given  to  them  to  take  to  their 
!0wn  council.  The  Indians  were  in  council  at 
'their  camp  on  Shadron  Creek  until  the  14th, 
when  we  requested  an  answer.  Chief  Little 
Wound  came  to  the  agency,  and  said:  "You 
(are  wise  men  and  you  have  had  time.  Our 
'council  may  not  seem  of  much  importance  to 
you,  but  to  us  it  seems  a  very  serious  matter 
to  give  up  our  country.  You  must  have  pa- 
tience and  bear  with  us." 

He  held  councils  with  the  Indians  on  the 


19th  and  20th  of  September,  and  after  mu- 
tual explanations  the  agreement  was  duly 
signed.  On  the  21st  we  proceeded  to  Spotted 
Tail  Agency  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  same 
propositions,  which  had  been  submitted  by 
two  of  our  own  number  on  the  14th.  After 
two  days'  council  with  the  chiefs  and  head 
men  of  the  Brule  Sioux,  who  represented  4607 
Indians  then  at  this  agency,  the  agreement 
was  duly  signed.  On  the  2d  of  October  the 
Commissioners,  by  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioner on  Indian  Affairs,  detailed  Col.  A. 
G.  BooneJ  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Daniels  as  a  com- 
mittee to  take  a  delegation  of  the  Eed  Cloud 
and  Spotted  Tail  Indians  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. We  obtained  signatures  of  the  Indians 
at  Standing  Eock,  on  Oct.  11th,  at  Cheyenne 
river  Agency  on  the  16th,  at  Crow  Creek 
Agency  on  the  21st,  at  Lower  Brule  Agency 
on  the  24th,  and  at  Santee  Agency  on  the 
27th.  Those  signing  representing  18,000  In- 
dians. At  all  of  these  agencies  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  were  made  perfectly  plain 
to  the  Indians,  having  been  fully  explained 
to  them.  The  Indians  on  the  Missouri  river, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Santees,  objected 
to  visiting  the  Indian  Territory,  and  a  sup- 
plementary clause  was  made  exempting  them 
from  that  part  of  the  agreement.  The  Com- 
missioners were  painfully  impressed  with  the 
lack  of  confidence  the  Indians  had  in  the 
pledges  of  the  government,  and  in  the  speeches 
that  were  made  by  some  of  them  they  por- 
trayed the  wrongs  they  had  received  from 
the  whites,  arraigned  the  government  for 
gross  acts  of  injustice  and  fraud,  and  des- 
cribed treaties  made  only  to  be  broken,  &c., 
in  colors  so  vivid  and  language  so  terse  that 
admiration  and  surprise,  the  Commissioners 
say,  would  have  kept  them  silent,  had  not 
shame  and  humiliation  done  so. 

That  which  made  this  arraignment  more 
telling  was  that  it  often  came  from  the  lips  of 
men  who  were  friends,  and  who  have  hoped 
against  hope  that  the  day  might  come  when 
their  wrongs  should  be  redressed.  -Said  a 
chief  to  a  member  of  our  Commission  :  "If 
you  white  men  had  a  country  which  was  very 
valuable,  which  had  always  belonged  to  your 
people,  and  which  the  Great  Father  had  pro- 
mised should  be  yours  forever,  and  men  of 
another  race  came  to  take  it  away  by  force, 
what  would  your  people  do?  Would  they 
fight?" 

Another  chief  said,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
You  are  our  friends  ;  but  I  hear  that  you  have 
come  to  move  us.  Tell  your  people  that  since 
the  Great  Father  promised  that  we  should 
never  be  removed  we  have  been  removed  five 
times."  He  added,  with  bitter  irony :  "  I  think 
you  had  better  put  the  Indians  on  wheels,  and 
you  can  run  them  about  wherever  you  wish." 
Again  and  again  the  Indians  spoke  with  sor- 
row of  the  present  war,  and  urged  us  "  to  rub 
it  out."  They  said  :  "  Tell  the  white  people 
that  this  is  not  an  Indian  war;  it  is  a  white 
man's  war." 

It  seems  strange  for  Christian  men  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  a  savage,  "A  great  many 
widows  and  orphans  have  been  made  on  both 
sides.  It  was  time  to  ask  who  is  to  take  care 
of  them."  "  This  matter  has  not  been  begun 
with  judgment ;"  and  then,  with  deep  earnest- 
ness, added,  "  It  is  displeasing  to  the  Great 
Spirit."  It  made  your  Commissioners  remem- 
ber the  words  of  Jefl'erson  :  "I  tremble  for 
my  country  when  I  remember  that  God  is 
just." 


From  the  information  received,  the  Com- 
missioners believe  that  if  the  Indians  are  to 
be  made  self-supporting  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, they  ought  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.  They 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  these  In- 
dians can,  for  the  present,  find  homes  on  the 
Missouri  Eiver,  but  do  not  believe  they  will 
ever  become  a  self-sustaining  people  there. 

They  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble at  this  time  to  remove  the  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Sioux  to  the  Indian  Territory,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  valuable 
country  upon  which  Indians  can  be  located  ; 
that  this  country  has  been  set  apart  by  the 
most  solemn  guarantee  as  the  future  home  of 
the  Indian  ;  that  to  open  any  part  of  this  ter- 
ritory to  white  settlers  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  nation's  plighted  faith,  and  that  here 
the  Indians  can  become  a  self-supporting  peo- 
ple ;  they  recommend  that  the  Upper  Yank- 
tonias  or  Standing  Eock  be  joined  to  the  Lower 
Yanktonias  at  the  Crow  Creek  Agency,  that 
the  Ponkas,  who  speak  the  same  language, 
could  be  removed  to  the  Osage  reservation  in 
the  Indian  Territory ;  and  if  the  Upper  Brules 
at  Spotted  Tail  Agency  elect  to  remove  to  the 
Missouri  river,  that  they  be  located  on  the 
Ponka  reservation.  In  case  they  should  go 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  that  their  reservation 
be  given  to  the  Indians  now  at  Cheyenne 
Agency,  and  in  case  the  Eed  Cloud  Indians 
decide  to  go  to  the  Missouri  river,  that  they 
should  be  located  at  the  Standing  Eock 
Agency.  In  that  case  the  Cheyenne  river 
agency  Indians  could  be  located  at  the  Great 
Bend. 

The  liability  to  drought,  the  plague  of 
locusts  and  the  character  of  the  soil  make 
this  country  better  fitted  for  a  pastoral  than 
an  agricultural  people.  If  the  Indians  remain 
here  permanently  it  must  be  long  years  be- 
fore they  can  become  self-supporting.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  surest  way  to  aid  them 
in  civilization  will  be  to  furnish  them,  under 
proper  restrictions,  cattle,  and  teach  them 
stock  raising.  The  Commissioners  graphi- 
cally describe  the  pitiable  condition  of  the 
Sioux  Indians,  and  enter  into  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  wrongs  that  have  been  suffered  by 
them — the  treaties  that  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  and  particularly  refer  to  the  treaty 
made  at  Fort  Laramie  in  1851,  by  which  in 
return  for  certain  concessions,  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  $50,000  for 
fifty  years.  The  Senate  amended  the  treaty 
by  limiting  the  appropriation  to  ten  years. 
This  amendment  was  never  submitted  to  the 
Indians.  They  believed  that  the  original 
treaty  was  in  force.  It  is  now  more  than  ten 
years  since  the  appropriations  ceased.  It  is 
believed  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  Pow- 
der river  war. 

Space  is  devoted  in  the  report  to  the  pre- 
sent war,  which  originated  with  the  raids  of 
Sitting  Bull  upon  white  settlers  and  friendly 
Indians  in  Montana,  in  1875,  and  which  was 
followed  by  numerous  departures  of  Indians 
from  their  agencies.  Eegarding  the  remedy 
for  evils  that  exist  in  the  management  of  In- 
dian affairs,  the  Commissioners  submit  that 
they  are  not  to  be  found  by  again  placing  the 
care  of  the  Indians  in  the  War  Department. 
It  had  this  duty  for  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  and  during  the  whole  period  there 
is  no  page  in  the  history  of  our  Indian  man- 
agement upon  which  their  recollection  can 
linger  with  emotions  of  pleasure. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


After  long  and  careful  examination  the 
Commissioners  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending that  it  is  wise  to  continue  the  hu- 
mane policy  inaugurated  by  President  Grant. 
We  believe  that  the  facts  will  prove  that 
under  this  policy  more  has  been  done  in  the 
work  of  civilization  than  in  any  other  period 
of  our  history.  It  has  accomplished  this  one 
thing,  that  those  who  were  placed  in  trust  of 
the  national  honor  did  not  receive  their  ap- 
pointment as  a  reward  for  political  service. 
The  great  obstacle  to  its  complete  success  is 
that  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  laws  for 
the  care  of  Indians.  The  Indian  is  left  with- 
out the  protection  of  law  in  person,  propei'ty 
or  life.  He  has  no  personal  rights  and  no  re- 
dress for  wrongs  inflicted  by  lawless  violence. 

We  would  especially  call  attention  to  the 
inadequate  laws  to  punish  white  men  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians. 
There  is  another  fearful  evil  in  the  unlawful 
marriages  of  white  men  to  Indian  women. 
These  unions  are  made  after  the  customs  of 
the  Indians,  and  under  their  code  they  are 
regarded  as  valid.  The  law  should  declare 
that  any  woman  who  thus  lives  with  a  white 
man  is  his  lawful  wife,  and  that  the  children 
of  such  union  are  legitimate.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs is  the  inadequate  salary  of  an  Indian 
agent.  The  Department  has  lost  some  of  its 
most  valuable  agents  simply  because  they 
would  not  steal  and  could  not  live  on  $1500  a 
year. 

The  report  concludes  as  follows:  Our  In- 
dian affairs  should  be  managed  by  an  inde- 
pendent department.  It  ought  to  have  at  its 
head  one  of  the  fii'St  men  of  the  nation,  whose 
recommendations  would  be  heeded,  and  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  could  confer  with 
the  heads  of  the  War  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ments, and  devise  such  wise  and  just  plans  as 
would  equally  protect  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians and  of  our  own  citizens.  We  are  pain- 
fully impressed  with  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
Indian  wars  have  not  only  been  cruel  and  un- 
just to  the  savage,  but  have  largely  grown  out 
of  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  different 
departments  of  the  Government.  In  conclu- 
sion, your  Commission  respectfully  urge  that 
every  effort  shall  be  made  to  secure  the  ratifi- 
cation and  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  agreement 
which  we  have  made  by  direction  of  the 
Government  with  this  hapless  people.  We 
entered  upon  this  work  with  full  knowledge 
that  those  who  had  heretofore  made  treaties 
with  these  Indians  had  seen  their  promises 
broken.  Wo  accept  the  trust  as  a  solemn 
duty  to  our  country,  to  the  perishing  and  to 
God. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  was  published  in  "The 
Friend"  some  years  ago,  I  believe,  and  if  the 
Editors  are  willing,  should  like  to  have  it  in- 
serted in  its  columns  again  ;  hoping  it  may 
encourage  some  poor,  tried,  and  may  be,  often 
cast  down  traveller  "Zionvvard,"  still  to  trust 
in  that  "Arm  of  power,"  which  first  called  and 
gathered  this  Society  in  the  beginning  to  bo 
a  people,  and  which  alone  can  preserve  it  on 
the  "  sure  foundation."  J.  S. 

Cohimbiiina  Co.,  Ohio,  12th  mo.  29th,  1876. 

"  The  last  paragraph  in  Sarah  Tucker's 
diarj',  supposed  to  have  been  written  a  short 
time  before  her  decease. 

I  am  sensible  that  the  present  is  a  day' 


Seed  and  Word  of  divine  life ;  a  day  in  which 
I  believe  the  foundations  of  many  amongst 
us  will  be  closely  tried.  Oh,  that  we  may 
faithfully  attend  to  the  ancient  watchword, 
'Every  man  to  his  tent,  O  Israeli'  God  is 
thy  tent,  the  only  refuge  of  the  righteous; 
and  all  those  who  keep  inwardly  near  to  him, 
watching  unto  prayer,  He  will  keep  by  His 
own  right  arm  of  power,  out  of  all  the  by- 
ways and  crooked  paths  of  the  enemy.  Those 
that  continue  faithful  in  the  support  of  and 
maintainance  of  that  most  precious  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  will  be  as  the  apple  of 
His  eye ;  and  although  many  sore  conflicts 
and  deep  spiritual  baptisms  may  be  theirs,  on 
account  of  the  sorrowful  declensions,  both  in 
principle  and  practice  amongst  us;  yet  will 
they  be  preserved,  a  little  chosen  band,  (al- 
though fasting  and  mourning  may  often  be 
their  lot,)  '  whose  bread  shall  be  given  them, 
and  whose  waters  shall  be  sure,  experiencing 
their  defence  to  be  the  munition  of  rocks.'  " 


Selected. 

"  MARK  THE  SOFT-FALLING  SNOW." 

Mark  the  soft-falling  snow, 
And  the  diffusive  rain  ; 
To  heaven  from  whence  it  fell, 
It  turns  not  back  again  ; 

But  waters  earth 

Through  every  pore, 

And  calls  forth  all 

Its  secret  store. 

Arrayed  in  beauteous  green 
The  hills  and  valleys  shine, 
And  man  and  beast  are  fed 
By  Providence  divine; 

The  harvest  bares 

Its  golden  ears, 

The  copious  seed 

Of  future  years. 

''  So,"  saith  the  God  of  grace, 
"  My  gospel  shall  descend — 
Almighty  to  effect 
The  purpose  I  intend  ;" 

Millions  of  souls 

Shall  feel  its  power, 

And  bear  it  down 

To  millions  more. 

— Philip  Doddridge. 


EETEOSPECT. 


Selected. 


"  If  it  be  possible,"  I  pleading  said  ; 

"  All  things,  O  God,  are  possible  to  Thee — 
Let  only  this  cup  pass,  and  in  its  stead 

I  will  take  anything  Thou  sendest  me." 

O  self-deceiving  heart,  to  make  such  prayer 
For  lighter  burden  and  an  easier  way  ; 

The  heaviest  load  was  best  for  thee  to  bear. 
And  thy  dark  path  the  one  which  led  to  day. 

Be  thankful  that  God  does  not  always  heed 
The  doubt  and  fear  of  each  despairing  cry, 

But  knows  so  well  what  all  his  children  need. 
And  chooses  best  the  way  to  lead  them  by. 

— C.  B.  Lerow. 


Keep  in  the  cross,  and  purity  will  grow. 
The  safest  way  is  in  the  cross  ;  take  up  the 
cross  daily ;  mind  to  be  guided  by  that  which 
crosseth  your  own  wills,  and  it  will  bring 
every  idle  word,  thought  and  deed  to  judg- 
ment in  you  ;  and  so  the  old  man  will  be  cru- 
cified, with  the  affections  and  lusts  thereof; 
and  3'ou  shall  find  the  Lord  to  sit  as  a  refiner, 
to  judge  out  all  the  old  leaven,  the  old  nature  ; 
and  80  the  new  man  will  be  raised  up  ;  and 
Christ,  the  power  of  God,  will  rule  and  reign 
in  righteousness  in  3'Ou,  who  is  the  Kinc  of 


ill 


saints;  to  Him  alone  be  all  praise  and  thanks 
that  loudly  calls  for  deep  indwelling  with  the  foi-evcrmore. — Letter  of  Richard  Farnsworth. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Random  Notes  of  Travel. 

(Continued  from  page  165.) 

Before  beating  an  ignominious  retreat  int( 
the  interior  of  the  coach,  I  caught  glimpsepifi 
of  Snowdon  in  the  distance — blue,  cold,  am  i:f 
dreary.  To  climb  the  rugged  sides  of  thi 
monarch  of  British  mountains  was  no  parte 
our  programme,  therefore  no  disappointmen 
was  felt  that  the  weather  rendered  it  imprac 
ticable.  Curious  traditions  linger  about  thii 
region.  One  of  them  relates  to  "  a  stone  tha 
stands,  or  formerly  stood,  in  Yr  Arddn,  no 
very  far  from  the  summit.  This  stone,  upoi 
top  of  which  is  a  smaller  one,  is  called  maen 
du  yr  Arddu, — the  black  stone  of  Arddu.  I 
was  formerly  believed  that  if  two  person; 
slept  a  night  upon  the  top  of  this  stone,  on 
would  become  a  poet,  and  the  other  a  mad 
man  !"  "  The  simple  inventor  of  this  legenc 
did  not  know  that  the  terms  were  too  oftet 
synonymous  !"  This  comment  was  certainly 
not  made  by  the  ''poet." 

As  we  approached  Llanberris,  we  enterec 
a  great  slate  quarrying  region.  There  is 
lofty  slate  mountain  near  the  lake  of  tha 
name,  whose  immense  quarries,  afford  em 
ployment  for  thousands  of  men,  which  solvei 
the  problem  that  has  long  been  puzzling  us 
what  do  the  people  live  upon  in  this  desolat 
region  ?  In  the  quarries  of  Penrhyn  5000  mei 
are  employed.  Some  of  these  mountains  ar< 
2000  feet  in  height,  and  the  terraces  on  th 
sides  are  wide  enough  for  narrow  railways 
which  convey  the  brittle  slate  to  slides,  dow 
which  it  is  carefully  transported  by  stean 
engines,  then  taken  by  other  cars  at  the  foot 
to  Caernarvon  for  exportation.  It  is  said  thai 
the  income  from  some  of  these  quarries 
£100,000  per  annum.  Narrow-gauge  railways 
now  popular,  were  first  successfully  workec 
among  the  slate  quarries  of  Wales.  Whe 
blasting  is  in  progress,  great  care  is  taken  t 
prevent  accidents  ;  a  horn  gives  notice  to  re 
treat  when  necessary,  while  another  recalU 
the  laborers  to  their  work.  The  Welsh  slate 
are  fossiliferous,  containing  marine  shells,  anc 
are  therefore  of  marine  origin. 

In  Wales  the  slate  is  appropriated  to  manj 
purposes.  It  is  not  only  used  largely  in  roof 
ing,  but  sheets  of  it  cover  the  sides  of  th 
houses;  while  pillars  are  also  made  of  it,  which 
resemble  unpolished  marble.  It  is  also  usee 
for  bathing  and  washing  structures,  mantel 
pieces,  &c. 

The  effect,  of  the  bald,  rugged  outline  o; 
these  slate  mountains  is  verj''  picturesque.  Ii 
every  land  man's  ruthless  hand  plunges  int 
the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth, — she  i 
wounded  in  the  conflict,  and  man  triumphs 
Here,  incessant  blasting  and  splitting  and  dig 
ging,  have  accumulated  great  piles  of  debris 
which  add  to  the  gloomy  character  of  th 
scene.  Here  and  there,  however,  are  littU 
green  nooks  where  the  small,  white-virashec 
houses  of  the  quarrymen  are  seen,  a  garder 
in  the  rear,  and  often  flowers  and  vines  grow- 
ing over  the  roof  I  fear  the  exterior  of  many 
of  these  dwellings  is  all  that  we  can  admire 
They  are  far  too  small  for  the  crowds  that 
inhabit  them,  and  I  suspect  that  a  minute  in 
quiry  into  the  modes  of  living  among  the  peo 
pie,  would  not  corroborate  the  statements  ol 
our  friend,  the  Welsh  steward. 

Bangor,  6th  mo.  17th. 
Had  we  had  any  doubts  as  to  our  locality 
this  evening  at  Bangor,  our  pcnse  of  hearin 
would  at  once  have  instructed  us;  Welsh,  an 
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ilsh  only,  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  great 
is  my  respect  for  that  ancient  language,  1 
mot  call  it  musical.  The  nationality  of  a 
gdom  generally  crystalizes  around  its  chief 
itres,  but  nothing  particularly  unique  was 
)arent  in  this  ancient  city  ;  not  even  Welsh 
,s,  were  to  be  seen ;  those  curious  high- 
wned  and  peaked  relics  of  the  past.  It  is 
i  that  only  in  remote  districts  are  they  to 
found  on  the  heads  of  the  eldest  women. 
)  were  told  at  Bala,  that  had  we  been  at 
!  fair  the  day  preceding,  we  would  have 
n  quite  a  number;  but  Bala  Water,  which 
passed  later  in  the  day,  reflected  none  of 
^se ;  the  time  ha^  gone  by,  we  were  literally 
day  after  the  fair !" 

L  remarked  that  the  language  is  not  musi- 
,  neither  has  it  been  prolific  in  surnames, 
rgan.  Roberts,  Jones  or  Evans  adorning 
lost  every  sign-board — the  first  of  these 
dominating.  We  stopped  at  a  small  sta- 
a  for  half  an  hour,  waiting  for  a  train. 
0  very  well  dressed  persons  being  seated 
ir  us,  accompanied  by  a  small  boy,  I  re- 

rked  to    that  1  thought  we  might 

lost  presume  to  know  the  name  of  our  fel- 
travellers  without  inquiry,  and  that  no 
ibt  the  surname  of  the  little  one  is  Morgan. 
Uing  the  child  to  me,  I  as^ked  him  his  name, 
iffith  Morgan,  was  the  instant  reply,  much 
■onr  amusement.  The  beautiful  trill  of  the 
ind  the  distinct  enunciation  of  the  i,  were 
•nirable. 

Bangor  lies  in  a  romantic  valley,  and  con- 
'ts  chiefly  of  one  narrow,  crooked  street, 
irly  a  mile  in  length,  with  several  opening 
:he  water  side.  It  boasts  of  great  antiquity, 
temple  dedicated  to  Minerva  having,  say 
old  chronicles,  been  here  erected  by  Con- 
'^6,  a  British  prince.  The  trade  of  the  city 
iilmost  limited  to  the  export  of  slates,  but 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  nearness  to 
sea,  attract  thousands  of  visitors  during 
summer. 

Bangor  is  distinguished  as  the  place  in 
ich  arose  the  noted  Bangorian  controversy 
ich  caused  much  excitement  in  the  early 
•t  of  the  last  century.  This  memorable  dis- 
te  arose  from  the  advance  by  Dr.  Hoadly, 
n  bishop  of  Bangor,  of  aentiments  contrary 
those  entertained  by  "  the  church,"  respect- 
j  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom.  In 
17  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  king, 
the  text  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

John  xviii.  36,)  asserting  that  the  clergy 
i  no  pretensions  to  any  temporal  jurisdic- 
n,  and  strenuously  maintaining  that  tem- 
•al  princes  had  a  right  to  govern  in  eecle- 
stical  politics.  A  long  war  of  pens  instantly 
jan,  managed  on  both  sides  with  all  the 
canery  of  polemical  scribes,  "  disgusting," 
'8  Hallam,  "from  its  tediousness  and  the 
nifest  unwillingness  of  the  disputants  to 
ak  ingenuously  what  they  meant."  Hal- 
l's criticism  will  certainly  be  thought  judi- 
as,  if  Pope's  estimate  of  the  polemics' 
itenees  had  any  basis  in  fact,  who  cites 

"  Swift  for  closer  style, 
But  Hoadly  for  a  period  of  a  mile !" 

The  suspension  bridge  over  the  Menai 
aits,  once  esteemed  one  of  the  world's 
tnders,  and  the.  tubular  bridge  which  re- 
r  ins  one  indeed,  both  stupendous  structures, 
t  .ng  the  beholder  with  admiration  and  de- 
I  ^it,  while  they  are  sublime  monuments  to 
t  ■  Qcenius  of  their  architects,  Telford  and 


across  the  former  that  we  might  examine  it 
at  leisure,  and  found  that  though  it  is  sur 
passed  by  that  at  Niagara,"this  early  attempt 
remains  an  admirable  specimen  of  its  class. 
Finding  carriages  in  waiting,  we  drove  to  the 
still  greater  and  more  wonderful  structure, 
about  two  miles  distant.  The  manner  in 
which  this  triumph  of  modern  engineering 
was  raised  from  the  water  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure, placed  upon  piers  100  feet  high,  and 
united  into  one  continuous  tube  as  a  part  of 
grand  railway  connection,  has  been  so  often 
described  that  we  will  not  revive  it  here.  The 
sound  of  a  train  rushing  through,  promised  a 
new  sensation,  and  seeing  one  coming,  I 
awaited  the  result  at  the  entrance  while  stand- 
ing quite  near  the  track.  The  effect  was  over 
powering,  and  I  fled  terrified  from  the  scene. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  tube  of  1834 
feet  has  proved  to  be  a  very  delicate  ther- 
mometer, and  that  while  a  weight  of  300  tons 
is  required  to  cause  a  depression  of  about  IJ 
inches,  a  little  sunshine  will  raise  the  centre 
one  inch  and  produce  a  greater  horizontal 
deflection. 

Nine  miles  by  rail  through  a  beautifully  pic- 
turesque country,  brought  us  to  Caernarvon, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  after  our  arrival  we 
were  within  its  magnificent  castle,  built  by 
Edward  I.,  and  the  reputed  birth-place  of 
Edward  II.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
mingled  sensations  of  awe,  wonder  and  de 
light,  that  thrilled  me  on  entering  for  the  first 
time  one  of  these  hoary  relics  of  the  past, 
upon  whose  battered  walls  the  storms  of  600 
years  have  spent  their  force.  This  castle  is 
one  of  the  grandest  ruins  of  its  kind  in  Britain. 
Its  lofty  battlemented  walls  are  partly  covered 
by  ivy  and  lichens,  whose  brown  and  white 
and  mottled  tints  harmonize  with  its  weather- 
beaten  aspect.  For  the  first  time  we  crossed 
a  moat  and  passed  through  a  massive  arch- 
way in  which  were  traces  of  four  portcullis. 
The  walls  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  thick, 
enclose  three  acres,  and  are  crowned  by 
numerous  towers,  some  of  which  we  ascended 
by  means  of  spiral  staircases  of  stone.  Many 
of  the  steps  were  quite  worn  away,  showing 
that  a  numerous  garrison  had  occupied  this 
great  stronghold.  The  court-yard  was  covered 
by  turf  of  velvet  softness,  and  mounds  of  rich 
brown  mould  were  bright  with  masses  of  roses 
and  pansies.  The  quiet  of  peace  reigned  over 
all,  undisturbed  but  by  the  occasional  cawing 
of  the  rooks,  a  feathered  garrison. 

The  Vale  of  Llangallen!  How  shall  I  des- 
cribe the  beauty  of  this  exquisite  place  !  once 
the  favorite  home  of  Owen  Glendower,  the 
great  Welsh  Chieftain,  and  later  the  chosen 
retreat  of  the  "  Ladies"  who  have  rendered  it 
famous.  The  river  Dee  turns,  and  winds,  and 
sleeps  among  the  hills,  or  dashes  its  amber 
waters  into  creamy  foam,  over  a  bed  of  rocks. 
Best  of  all,  we  saw  town,  river,  and  valley 
beneath  a  warm,  bright  sun,  which  lends  a 
tenfold  beauty  even  to  this  landscape. 

After  breakfast  I  left  our  pleasant  little 
hotel  for  a  short  walk  to  the  fine  old  bridge 
which  spans  the  river  here.  For  500  years 
the  traffic  of  the  town  had  been  transported 
across  its  arches.  A  group  of  donkeys,  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  stood  in  an  open  space  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  an  old  man,  who 
approaching,  cap  in  hand,  addressed  me  with 
"And  now,  ma'am,  is  it  the  Castle  or  the 
Awbey  this  morning?  I  replied  that  it  was 
the  Abbey,  and  that  we  had  engaged  an  open 
enson,  next  attracted  us.    We  walked  "carriage  for  the  excursion.    A  drive  of  two 


miles  soon  brought  us  to  the  gateway  of  a 
field,  through  which  we  passed  to  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey.  As  Caernarvon  had  been  the 
first  castle  I  had  explored,  this  was  the  first 
deserted  monastery  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the 
Vale  Crucis  was  the  first  also  in  Wales  to  be 
destroyed  by  Henry  the  VIII.  If  my  heart 
beat  high  in  crossing  that  meadow,  I  was  not 
surprised.  Grand  old  trees  clustered  around 
the  mouldering  walls,  throwing  their  shadows 
over  low  hedgerows,  sweet  with  wild  roses, 
and  climbing  briars.  We  rang  a  bell,  which 
aroused  the  custodian,  a  tall  elderly  Welsh 
lady,  from  some  remote  dwelling,  and  were 
admitted  into  the  interior.  Surely  the  grand 
old  gothic  doorway,  with  the  fine  window 
around  which  the  ivy  twined  its  greenest 
tendrils,  with  the  deep  blue  sky  for  a  back- 
ground, formed  a  finer  picture  than  ever  it 
presented  in  its  palmy  days.  Vale  Crucis  was 
founded  by  Prince  Mudoc,  about  the  year 
1200,  the  prince,  whom  legends  assert,  led  a 
party  of  his  countrymen  to  this  western  world. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  perfect  order 
350  years  ago,  but  a  portion  of  the  chapel 
only  now*  remains,  its  finely  carved  gothic 
ornaments  having  been  carried  off  to  construct 
the  walls  of  a  neighboring  barn  and  adorn  the 
interior  of  a  hay-loft.  Our  guide  pointed  out 
every  thing  of  interest,  from  the  refectory  to 
the  fish-ponds,  and  gave  me  a  bouquet  of  lovely 
rose-buds  from  the  garden  of  the  old  monks. 
How  dark  and  rich  was  the  mould  from  which 

they  had  grown !    expatiated  on  the 

grandeur  of  some  of  the  ancient  Welsh  cas- 
tles. "  Ah  !  yes,"  said  our  cicerone  with  en- 
thusiasm, "  what  a  people  they  must  have 
been  to  have  needed  such  castles  to  keep  them 
in  subjection  !  S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ist  mo.  20th,  1851. — A  dear  friend  and  his 
wife,  called  in  this  evening,  with  whom  we 
had  sweet  converse  upon  the  things  concerning 
the  spreading  and  power  of  truth,  which  lie 
nearer  to  our  hearts  than  anything  else.  He 
was  under  a  concern  that  Friends  might  more 
frequently  visit  the  members,  who  have  little 
opportunity  of  mingling  with  rightly  con- 
cerned Friends;  and  encourage  them  to  faith- 
fulness. 

He  thought  the  Society  was  still  blessed 
with  a  living  ministry ;  that  many  acknowl- 
edged it  in  their  hearts,  and  he  could  not 
think  it  would  be  lost,  but  in  time,  fruits 
would  appear.  He  expressed  a  fervent  and 
sincere  des^ire,  that  Friends  who  felt  the 
weight  of  service,  and  of  our  responsibilities, 
might  be  encouraged.  I  united  with  his  views 
in  relation  to  the  advantage  of  Friends  more 
generally  visiting  one  another  in  a  right  spirit; 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  time  is  drawing 
on  for  it. — Journal  of  Wm.  Evans. 


The  terrible  cyclone  and  flood  from  the 
sea,  which  caused  such  great  loss  of  life  on 
the  flat  lands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
in  India,  last  October,  was  also  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  shipping  which  happened  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  the  time  on 
voyages  to  or  from  Calcutta.  The  ship  Prince 
Waldemer  was  totally  lost,  only  four  men  out 
of  the  ship's  company  being  saved.  Fifteen 
other  ships  were  either  totally  or  partially 
dismasted  and  otherwise  seriously  damaged. 
Of  the  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  known  to 
have  been  at  the  time  in  the  Bay  or  the  Hoog- 
ley  river,  swept  by  the  cyclone,  only  three 
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escaped  without  serious  injury.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  any  American  vessel 
was  among  the  sufferers. — Ledger. 

Selected. 

Account  of  Mary  Lamlcy. 

[While  reading  the  dying  testimonies  of 
Mary  Lamley,  contained  in  Piety  Pi'omoted, 
vol.  2d,  I  felt  a  desire  to  arise  to  see  it  pub- 
lished in  "The  Friend,"  if  the  editors  think 
best,  hoping  that  it  may  prove  encouraging 
to  some  little  visited  ones,  whose  knees  are 
ready  to  smite  together  on  account  of  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Oh,  may  such  not  be  dis- 
couraged !  The  Loi'd's  arm  is  not  shortened 
that  He  cannot  save,  neither  is  his  ear  grown 
heavy  that  He  cannot  hear,  "But  for  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  poor  and  the  crying  of  the  needy 
He  will  arise,"  for  the  help  of  those  that  fully 
trust  in  him,  having  no  other  helper.  I  trust 
that  He  will  yet  beautify  Sion  and  build  up 
the  waste  places,  strengthen  her  stakes,  and 
lengthen  her  cords,  and  Jerusalem  shall  yet 
become  the  praise  of  all  the  earth ;  but  the 
work  must  first  be  an  individual  one,  we  must 
be  individually  stript  of  our  worldly-minded- 
ness,  we  must  be  hewed  and  polished  by  our 
Lord's  refining  power,  before  we  can  be 
lively  stones,  fit  to  be  built  up  into  a  spii-itual 
house  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  that  will  be 
acceptable  in  the  divine  sight. 

Oh,  there  must  be  a  full  surrender  of  all 
we  have  and  all  we  are,  and  become  like  the 
passive  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  say- 
ing in  truth,  "Holy  Father,  make  me  what 
thou  wouldst  have  me  to  be,  anything  or 
nothing.  Though  I  may  be  considered  by 
the  world  as  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake,  thy  will 
be  done."  Though  such  may  feel  at  times 
like  a  lone  sparrow  on  the  house-top,  mourn- 
ing on  their  way,  and  saying,  "O  Grod,  save 
thy  people  and  give  not  thy  heritage  over  to 
reproach,"  let  not  such  be  too  much  cast 
down  ;  the  Lord  sees  their  exercise.  He  hears 
their  prayers,  their  sighing  is  not  hid  from 
his  all-seeing  eye,  and  I  believe  He  will  arise 
in  his  own  good  time,  and  pour  into  their  ex- 
ercised souls  the  consolations  of  the  gospel ; 
He  will  give  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of 
joy  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  Oh  then,  may 
we  all  be  enabled  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  in 
the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength. 

T.  T. 

Shirley,  N.  Y.,  12th  mo.  12th,  1876.] 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  account 
published  in  "Piety  Promoted: 

"  Mary  Lamley,  the  wife  of  "William  Lam- 
ley, of  Bloxhiim,  near  Banbury,  in  Oxford- 
shire, was  suddenly  visited  with  illness  the 
First-day  of  the  Second  month,  1722.  She 
said  that  her  Eedcemer  lived,  and  because  he 
lived,  she  lived  also,  and  that  he  would  stand 
the  last  day  upon  the  earth.  She  desired  Friends 
that  came  to  see  her  not  to  sorrow  for  her, 
for  if  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  take  her  from 
them,  he  could  soon  raise  up  one  or  another 
of  them  that  might  be  of  more  service  than 
she  had  been.  She  advised  them  to  faithful- 
ness, and  to  look  to  that  which  would  never 
change  nor  alter;  and  above  all  things  in  this 
world,  to  have  an  eye  to  the  blessed  truth,  for 
she  believed  that  the  Lord  had  blessings  in 
store  for  some  of  them  ;  advising  them  to 
stand  faithful  in  whatsoever  the  Lord  should 
require  at  any  of  their  hands. 

At  another  time  she  said,  'The  Lord  deals 
with  us  as  a  tender  father  doth  with  his  child, 
who,  when  he  first  sets  him  to  work,  cm- 


ployeth  him  in  small  matters,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  child  groweth  in  strength  and  un- 
derstanding, he  requireth  greater  service  of 
him.  So  the  Lord  gently  leads  on  his  people 
in  his  woi-kr  The  same  arm  that  divided  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  made  them  as  a  wall 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  while  Israel 
passed  through  the  midst,  as  on  dry  ground, 
when  the  enemies  pursued,  that  same  arm 
caused  the  waters  to  return  and  overthrow 
them,  that  there  was  not  one  left ;  and  yet 
there  was  a  wilderness  for  Israel  to  pass 
through  afterward,  in  which  many  fell,  [be- 
cause] of  their  murmuring,  unbelief,  and  dis- 
obedience.' " 

"Another  time,  speaking  of  divers  states 
that  Sion's  travellers  pass  through,  she  said, 
'  We  ought  to  be  concerned  to  be  content  in 
ever}'  state  that  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  bring 
us  into.  "When  we  are  poor  in  spirit,  we 
ought  to  keep  the  word  of  patience,  and  then 
the  Lord  will  keep  us  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion, and  in  his  own  time  he  will  abundantly 
bless  the  provision  of  Sion,  and  satisfy  her 
poor  with  bread ;  and  when  he  giveth  us  a 
full  cup,  and  maketh  it  overflow,  then  let  us 
remember  our  state  of  poverty,  that  we  may 
be  kept  humble  before  him.' 

She  had  also  an  exhortation  to  several 
Friends,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
'  Cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well.'  She 
earnestly  pressed  the  necessity  of  ceasing 
from  evil,  and  from  all  that  tends  to  it,  that 
so  ihej  might  come  to  learn  of  the  Lord  to 
do  that  which  is  good ;  for  if  any  pretend  to 
go  about  the  Lord's  work,  and  do  not  cease 
from  evil,  that  will  be  a  contradiction," 

"She  said  at  another  time,  'I  am  weak 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  I  think  I  am 
as  empty  as  ever  I  was.  I  have  sometimes 
been  so  favored  with  the  divine  goodness, 
that  I  have  had  something  to  say  for  the  en- 
couragement of  others  ;  but  now  I  do  not  find 
that  I  have  anything  either  for  myself  or 
them.' 

But  after  some  time  had  passed  in  waiting 
upon  the  Lord,  in  solemn  retirement,  the 
Lord  gave  her,  as  she  declared,  in  measure 
what  her  heart  desired  ;  and  she  spoke  to  this 
purpose :  '  This  evening  I  have  been  very 
poor  in  spirit.  We  ought  to  learn  in  every 
state,  therewith  to  be  content ;  to  wait  in 
faith  and  patience,  the  Lord's  time,  which  I 
believe  the  living  in  Sion  can  say,  we  have 
always  found  to  be  the  best  time.  It  is  he 
that  hath  the  key  of  David,  and  when  he 
shuts  none  can  open  ;  and  when  he  opens, 
none  can  shut.  Therefore  let  it  be  with  us, 
as  it  was  with  the  Lord's  servant  Job,  as  to 
that  firm  trust  in  God,  which  he  expressed 
when  he  said,  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him. 

'  My  friends,  let  us  wait  in  faith  and  patience 
upon  God,  although  he  may  be  at  times  as  a 
sealed  fountain  unto  us,  yet  in  his  own  time 
he  will  open,  and  cause  the  living  water  to 
flow,  which,  blessed  be  his  name,  my  soul 
tastes  of  at  this  time,  beyond  what  I  did  ex- 
pect, and  now  my  strength  is  once  more  re- 
newed in  him.  Who  could  have  thought  I 
should  have  been  so  favored  at  this  time.  The 
Lord  hath  made  his  strength  to  appear  in  my 
weakness.  It  was  in  a  very  acceptable  time 
ho  did  appear,  and  therefore  let  us  always 
wait  for  his  appearance,  that  he  may  be  our 
guide,  and  may  be  known  to  go  before  us. 
The  answer  of  Christ  to  some  that  spoke  to 
him,  concerning  going  up  to  the  feast,  was,  My 


time  is  not  yet  come ;  but  your  time  is  alw 
ready.  There  is  abundance  in  it.  Let 
not  make  our  states  look  better  than  tl 
are,  or  attempt  to  go  up  to  the  feast  with 
the  Master  of  the  house,  for  if  we  d-O,  he  v 
not  be  pleased  with  us.'  " 

"  She  spoke  at  another  time,  '  This  even 
we  have  enjoyed  that  which  is  beyond  wor 
I  desire  that  those  I  may  leave  behind 
may  live  in  that  that  is  beyond  words, 
may  be  faithful.    It  is  what  I  have  been  of 
concerned  to  call  people  unto,  and  the  L 
will  so  furnish   his  people  with  streng 
although  they  may  be  but  few  in  num 
that  one  shall  be  able  to  chase  a  thousai 
for  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  in  judgm 
against  the  truth  shall  be  condemned,  and 
Lamb  and  his  followers  shall  have  the  victo 
Let  us  not  premeditate  what  we  shall  saj 
behalf  of  truth,  for  I  believe  it  will  be  gi^ 
us  in  the  time  that  it  may  be  required  of 
of  us.    The  Lord  hath  favored  with  blessii 
beyond  what  we  could  ask  or  think ; 
now,  if  we  part,  surely  it  will  be  a  good  tl 
to  part  in,  when  we  are  in  the  breast 
arms  of  our  beloved.    If  the  earnest  be 
sweet,  what  will  the  full  possession  of 
inheritance  be  ?'  " 

"She  said,  at  another  time,  'My  friend 
desire  we  may  make  sure  of  the  Lord  for 
portion,  in  seeking  him  while  he  is  to 
found,  and  calling  upon  him  while  he  is  ue 
for  there  is  no  other  that  can  support  and 
able  us  patiently  to  bear  those  afflictions 
may  come  upon  us.    It  is  certain  that  tri 
will  come  upon  us  all  at  one  time  or  anoth 
and  therefore  let  it  be  our  chief  care  to  k 
near  the  Lord,  and  to  avoid  all  those  th 
that  would  bring  wounds  upon  us;  for 
had  had  a  wounded  conscience  when  th 
afflictions  have  been  upon  me,  I  believe 
would  have  been  more  than  I  should  h 
been  able  patiently  to  bear.    But  when 
Lord  is  pleased  to  favor  ns  with  the  smile 
his  countenance,  this  sweetens  the  chast 
ments  that  he  is  pleased  to  bring  upon 
Let  it  therefore  be  our  great  care,  to  kee 
conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God 
towards  men,  and  then  I  believe  the  L 
will  be  with  us,  and  support  us  in  the  grea 
of  trials,  and  we  shall  have  cause  in  measur 
say  with  the  psalmist,  "He  maketh  my 
in  my  sickness;"  for  he  will  make  it  so 
to  us,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  bear  our  a 
tions  with  a  quiet  and  easy  mind.'  " 

"  She  said  at  another  time,  'It  hath  b 
in  my  mind  this  night,  to  consider  ho 
was  with  the  disciples  of  Christ  when 
went  fishing,  and  toiled  all  night  and  cau 
nothing,  until  the  Lord  came,  and  dire 
them  to  cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of 
ship,  and  then  they  obtained  that  which 
labored  for.    Now  when  we  are  laboring 
the  spiritual  food,  and  for  a  season  may 
nothing,  let  us  patiently  wait  for  the  Lo 
direction,  and  then  we  shall  surely  ob 
what  will  be  sufficient  for  us;  for  his 
dom  is  the  same  to  direct  his  people  no 
ever  it  was  in  that  day.'  " 

"  'My  friends,  we  have  no  continuing 
here;  let  us  therefore  seek  one  that  is 
come,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  the  L 
Let  not  those  be  discouraged  that  are  tr 
concerned  to  labor  in  the  Lord's  w 
although  they  may  be  but  few  in  num 
the  time  may  come  when  more  may  be  rig 
engaged  in  it.  Let  us  all  give  up  freel 
serve  the  Lord  in  whatever  he  requiret 
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for  he  requireth  obedience  to  the  manifes- 
;ioDS  of  his  -will,  both  in  male  and  female 
lesire  that  those  that  are  truly  sensible  of 
3  want  of  laborers,  may  be  concerned  to 
ly  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth 
)re  laborers  into  his  harvest ;  and  that  we 
y  all  be  ti'uly  concerned  for  the  honor  of 
d,  and  for  the  promoting  of  his  truth,  more 
in  for  any  outward  enjoyment,  and  then 

Lord  will  be  with  us,  and  stand  by  us  in 
r  exercises.'  " 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Art  Thou  in  Health  My  Brother. 

This  language  has  presented  to  .the  view  of 
mind,  with  feelings  far  different  from  those 
Joab.    Are  we,  beloved  Friends,  rooted 
i  grounded  in  love.    Endeavoring,  above 
things,  to  act  for  the  honor  of  Truth,  and 
welfare  of  each  other.    Where  this  is  the 
sp  and  fervent  concern  of  our  hearts,  there 
1  be  an  earnest  wrestling  not  only  for  our- 
ves,  but  for  the  flock  and  household  of 
ath.   As  this  is  our  individual  engagement, 
shall  be  enabled  to  travail  availingly  for 
welfare  of  Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of 
borders.    Then  will  He  who  remains  to 
Head  over  all  things  to  His  Church,  anoint 
i  qualify  for  service.    Our  hearts  will  go 
f  with  earnest  wrestling,  not  only  for  the 
;k  and  family  of  Christ,  but  in  the  abound- 
8  of  His  love,  who  left  the  bosom  of  His 
jther,  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.    We  will 
estle  for  those  who  are  afar  off.    We  will 
made  willing,  in  and  under  this  love,  to 
k  for  the  lost,  and  endeavor  to  bring  that 
[lin  that  has  been  driven  away  ;  will  bind 
I  that  is  broken,  and  strengthen  the  sick. 
3  will  thus  be  enabled  to  fill  our  appointed 
068  in  His  Church,  and  among  His  people; 
jHis  honor  and  our  own  peace.    Being  fit- 
of  His  own  free  grace,  for  the  service 
j||)tted  us,  we  will  be  a  savour  of  life  unto 
I  long  that  we,  as  a  people,  may  be  thus 
j^lified,  and  that  all  that  put  forth  a  hand 
meetings  of  worship  and  discipline,  may 
[lit  for  the  putting  forth  of  our  Holy  Head, 
ji  jen  will  we  witness  our  meetings  being 
„  i)t  in  the  power  of  God.   Then  His  wisdom 
i  love  would  prevail  over  all,  and  we  would 
refreshed  with  His  holy  presence  in  our 
j  ist.    Let  us  all,  of  every  age  and  class,  ex- 
ine  ourselves,  and  see  if  we  are  in  posses- 
j  tt  of  that  love,  that  is  of  the  Father,  and 

I  .t  we  are  filling,  as  he  designs,  the  places 

II  igned  us,  to  His  honor.  For  He  will  be 
,  I  in  reverence  of  all  that  come  nigh  Him. 
s   . . 


!?he  Alabama  Claims  Commission,  when 
y  conclude  their  labors  at  the  close  of  the 
ir,  will  have  left  a  sum  equal  to  one-half 
;be  original  Geneva  award  undisposed  of. 
e  Treasury,  after  all  the  awards  are  paid, 
I  «till  contain  probably  eight  millions  of 
lars  credited  to  this  fund,  and  its  future 
position  rests  with  Congress.  Several  bills 
i  now  pending,  laid  over  from  the  last  ses- 
1,  which  admit  additional  classes  of  claim- 
sfor  the  money,  but  it  is  very  uncertain 
M  whether  any  of  them  will  pass.  There 
.  divided  sentiment  as  to  the  right  of  the 
rine  Insurance  Companies  to  participate 
Ae  award,  and  this  retards  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bills.  The  subject  has  been 
y  debated  in  both  Houses  at  former  ses- 
18,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  dis- 


posed of  this  winter,  owing  to  the  political 
complications. 

It  has  always  been  maintained  in  these 
columns  that  Congress  has  no  business  to  go 
out  in  search  of  persons  to  distribute  this  sur- 
plus among.  Its  duty  was  done  when  it  pro- 
vided for  the  adjudication  and  payment  of 
proper  claims.  This  being  done,  and  all  just 
claims  being  met,  whatever  surplus  then  re 
mains  should  be  returned  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  as  its  rightful  owner.  It  is 
not  held,  we  hope,  by  any  one  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  that  any  amount  of  money  can 
be  taken  as  compensation  for  any  affront  our 
Government  may  have  suffered  through  the 
laches  of  Great  Britain  in  permitting  the  Ala- 
bama and  other  privateers  to  sail  out  from 
their  ports. — Ledger. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Reasons  why  we  should  not  Read  Fiction. 
It  is  a  waste  of  time,  it  destroys  a  relish 
for  more  substantial  reading,  it  weakens  the 
mind,  it  often  holds  up  immoral  characters  as 
heroes,  and  in  other  ways  exerts  an  evil  influ- 
ence over  the  mind.  It  arouses  feelings  that 
ought  not  to  be  aroused,  and  in  moments  when 
we  would  gladly  think  of  something  better. 
How  such  reading  fills  the  mind  with  trifling 
thoughts,  which  no  effort  of  ours  alone  can 
keep  out.  And  when  the  taste  for  such  litera- 
ture is  once  acquired  (as  it  soon  is)  we  know 
not  where  it  will  end  or  how  fearful  the  con- 
sequence may  be ;  even  such  books  as  are  said 
to  have  a  good  moral  in  them,  may  have  a  far 
more  hurtful  tendency  than  many  are  aware 
of.  Some  may  think  they  can  read  such 
books  without  being  hurt  by  them,  but  this 
is  not  80  ;  let  us  then  shun  everything  of  the 
kind,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  made  and  kept 
pure  in  heart,  and  true  to  Him  who  made  us. 

"  Father,  my  soul  would  be 
Pure  as  the  drops  of  eve's  unsullied  dew  ; 
And  as  the  stars,  whose  nightly  course  is  true. 
So  would  I  be  to  Thee." 

A  serious  effect  of  novel  reading  is,  to  dis- 
sipate those  religious  convictions  with  which 
we  are  all  at  times  favored,  and  for  which  we 
must  give  an  account.  It  is  almost  certain 
to  give  a  distaste  for  the  Bible  and  other  re- 
ligious reading,  to  self-examination,  serious 
thoughtfulness  and  prayer. 


Se^cted. 

The  visit  of  God's  holy  and  ever  blessed 
day  was  signal ;  and  in  his  fear  and  dread,  we 
received  the  Gospel  with  a  ready  mind,  and 
with  broken  hearts,  and  gave  up  to  follow  the 
Lord  fully,  casting  off  the  weights  and  the 
sin  that  easily  besets,  and  departed  from  the 
evil  ways  and  vanities  of  this  world ;  strip- 
ping of  all  needless  apparel,  and  forsaking 
superfluities  in  meats  and  drinks;  walking  in 
the  plain  self-denying  path,  having  the  fear 
and  dread  of  God  in  our  souls,  whom  we  were 
afraid  of  offending  in  word  or  deed.  Our 
words  were  few  and  savory,  our  apj^arel  and 
houses  plain,  beingstripped  of  superfluities,  our 
countenances  grave,  and  deportment  weighty, 
amongst  those  we  had  to  do  with.  Indeed 
we  were  a  plain,  broken-hearted,  contrite- 
spirited  people;  our  souls  being  in  an  inex- 
pressible travail,  to  do  all  things  well-pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Our  concern  night  and 
day,  was  to  obtain,  through  Jesus  Christ,  the 
great  work  of  salvation,  and  thereby  an  as- 
surance of  the  everlasting  rest  and  Sabbath 
of  our  God. — Charles  Marshall. 
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FIRST  MONTH  13,  1877. 


"  What  manner  of  communications  are  these 
that  ye  have  one  to  another,  as  ye  walk  and 
are  sad  ?"  The  two  disciples  to  whom  this 
query  was  addressed,  doubtless  thought  there 
was  abundant  cause  for  mourning,  when  the 
"prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word,"  whom 
they  had  trusted  was  He  "which  should  have 
redeemed  Israel,"  had  been  crucified  as  a 
malefactor,  and  as  they  feared  had  gone  from 
them  forever;  while  the  priests  and  people 
generally  were  triumphing  in  the  murder 
they  had  perpetrated,  and  were  prepared  fur- 
ther to  gratify  their  vindictive  hate  by  per- 
secuting any  who  would  show  themselves  to 
be  followers  of  the  despised  Nazarine.  What- 
ever hopes  had  been  awakened  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  women  who  had  been  at  the 
sepulchre,  "  that  they  had  seen  a  vision  of 
angels  which  said  that  He — their  loved  mas- 
ter— was  alive,"  having  risen  from  the  dead, 
those  hopes  were  so  contrary  to  the  whole 
course  of  natural  events,  that  they  could  not 
banish  their  distress  nor  enliven  their  falter- 
ing faith,  so  as  to  withhold  the  mournful  in- 
terchange of  disappointed  hopes  and  gloomy 
fears  that  marked  their  countenances  with 
desponding  grief 

How  must  their  feelings  have  changed  as 
their  unknown  companion  presented  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  events  that  had  so  depressed 
their  spirits,  opening  to  their  understanding 
the  Scriptures  which  concerned  himself,  and 
foretold  that  Christ  "ought  to  have  suffered 
these  things  and  to  enter  into  glory,"  causing 
their  hearts  to  burn  within  them  while  He 
talked  to  them,  although  at  first  He  had  up- 
braided them  as  unwise  and  slow  of  heart  to 
believe.  And  when  at  the  blessing  and  break- 
ing of  bread  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they 
recognized  the  risen  Saviour,  their  unbounded 
joy  suffered  them  not  to  rest  until  they  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  to  tell  to  their  feilow- 
raourners  the  glorious  news. 

Are  there  not  at  the  present  time  sincere 
disciples  of  the  crucified  Eedeemer,  whose 
hearts  are  often  sorrowful  and  their  counte- 
nances sad  because  "of  the  things  which  are 
come  to  pass  in  these  days?"  Such  as  these 
cherish  as  a  precious  privilege  religious  in- 
tercourse one  with  another,  respecting  those 
interests  and  events  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
the  cause  of  Truth."  To  the  unanointed  eye 
the  revulsive  changes  that  are  taking  place 
in  many  pai'ts  of  the  religious  world,  may  ap- 
pear as  almost  unmitigated  evils,  foreboding 
greater  spiritual  deadness  and  prolonged  tri- 
umph of  the  spirit  of  the  world.  But  man  is 
too  short-sighted  to  see  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  fully  to  comprehend  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  omniscient  One  controls 
events,  so  as  to  bring  about  His  own  purposes. 
How  often  do  we  draw  conclusions  from  in- 
sufficient data  and  find  ourselves  mistaken. 
Like  the  events  that  drew  forth  the  commu- 
nications and  saddened  the  countenances  of 
the  two  disciples  that  journeyed  to  Emmaus, 
these  revulsions  in  the  visible  church,  and 
the  arrogatit  assaults  of  professors  of  materi- 
alism on  the  religion  of  Christ,  must  grieve 
the  hearts  and  depress  the  spirits  of  the  dis- 
appointed disciples,  who  perhaps  have  been 
looking  for  the  speedy  redemption  of  Israel; 
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but  they  may  be  permitted  by  Him  who  has 
all  power  in  His  hands,  for  the  purpose 
of  finally  removing  those  "things  that  are 
shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  made,  that  those 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain." 

In  our  own  religious  Society  there  is  to  be 
found  a  like  disposition  among  some  of  its 
deeply  exercised  members,  to  give  way  to  too 
great  discouragement  at  "  the  things  which 
are  come  to  pass  in  these  days"  within  its 
borders,  so  as  almost  to  I'ob  them  of  sustain- 
ing faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth 
over  error.  But  when  in  their  "communica- 
tions one  to  another,"  their  spirits  are  de- 
pressed, can  they  not,  at  times,  realize  that 
He  who  has  declared,  in  reference  to  his  peo- 
ple, that  "  In  all  their  affliction  He  was 
afflicted,"  has  joined  himself  with  them,  and 
80  changed  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
clouded  scene,  that  as  from  the  mount  of 
spiritual  vision  they  are  enabled  to  discern 
things  far  brighter,  that  are  invisible;  so  that, 
for  the  time,  their  depressing  troubles  are 
banished,  their  fears  scattered,  and  their  faith- 
less anxiety  rebuked. 

Let  it  then  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  cause 
of  Truth  is  the  special  care  of  Him  who  is 
xmseen  and  eternal,  and  that  He  often  fulfils 
the  counsels  of  his  will  by  means  which  the 
outward  eye  cannot  see,  nor  the  outward  ear 
hear.  Having  promised  his  church  that  He 
will  never  leave  nor  forsake  it,  but  that  He 
has  graven  it  on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and 
its  walls  are  ever  before  him.  He  calls  upon 
its  members  to  stay  their  minds  upon  Him, 
and  not  to  be  "  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all 
that  the  prophets  have  written." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign.— The  representatives  of  tlie  great  European 
Powers  in  the  Conference  at  Constantinople  have  liad 
several  meetings  but,  so  far  as  appears,  without  having 
attained  the  desired  result.  It  is  the  demand  of  Russia 
that  effective  measures  shall  be  taken  for  the  protection 
of  the  Sclavonic  populations  of  European  Turkey,  and 
better  governments  provided  for  the  provinces  in  which 
they  form  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  plans  pro- 
posed by  Russia  for  attaining  these  objects  were  in 
the  main  approved  by  the  other  Christian  Powers,  but 
Turkey  objects  that  they  are  incompatable  with  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
Sultan's  government  has  not,  however,  positively  re- 
jected them,  as  in  that  case  the  representatives  of 
France,  Great  Britain  and  the  other  powers  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Conference,  and  the  threatened  in- 
vasion by  Russia  would  soon  follow. 

The  Railway  Statistics  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year 
1875  have  only  recently  been  published.  They  show 
that  steady  increase  in  business  which  his  attended  the 
British  railroads  for  many  years.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  railways  during  1875,  were  £58,982,758. 

An  extradition  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  has  been  concluded  and  signed.  It  applies  to  all 
criminal  offences  except  those  of  a  political  nature. 
The  Spanish  Cortes  has  been  prorogued,  and  no  date 
has  been  assigned  for  its  reassembling. 

A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  of  the  4th  says  :  The  ports 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Libau  are  free  from  ice,  and  navi- 
gation to  and  from  Baltic  ports  is  no  wise  impeded, 
except  in  Revel  roads,  which  are  full  of  drift  ice. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  from 
Copenhagen  says  tiie  first  railway  accident  in  Denmark, 
involving  loss  of  life,  has  occurred  between  Ilirsens 
and  Aarhuus.  A  train  conveying  a  hundred  laborers 
to  clear  a  snow  blockade  ran  olf  the  track.  Nine  per- 
sons were  killed  and  thirty  severely  hurt. 

The  Federal  ('ouncil  of  (Termaiiy  has  made  an  im- 
portant constitutional  concession  to  Alsace  and  Lo- 
raine,  having  ai;reed  to  a  proposal  that  meijsures  ])assed 
by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Keprosentati  ves,  if  approved 
by  the  Fe<leral  Council,  shall  become  law  without  the 
previous  approval  or  cognizance  of  the  German  Par- 
liament. 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  Madrid  to  the  London 
Standard,  the  extradition  treaty  between  Spain  and  the 


United  States,  includes  crimes  committed  in  Cuba  and 
other  Spanish  colonies. 

Advices  from  Mexico  state  that  ex-President  Lerdo 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  the  country,  hav- 
ing embarked  at  Acapulco.  Whole  brigades  of  Iglesias' 
army  have  pronounced  for  Diaz,  but  the  latter  had  not 
yet  dared  to  attack  Iglesias  who  was  strongly  posted  at 
Silva.  General  Mendez,  who  was  appointed  regent  by 
Diaz,  to  act  during  his  absence,  has  ordered  an  election 
on  the  28th  inst.,  to  choose  President,  Chief  Justice  and 
members  of  Congress.  The  proclamation  of  Mendez 
forbids  all  members  of  the  governments  of  Juaraz  and 
Lerdo,  as  well  as  Iglesias  to  be  candidates. 

United  States. — The  public  debt  was  increased 
during  the  Twelfth  month  $3,585,11:2.  This  increase 
has  been  caused  by  a  large  falling  off  in  the  custom  re- 
ceipts, and  also  in  those  from  internal  revenue. 

The  coinage  at  the  different  mints  of  the  U.  States 
for  the  Twelfth  month  was  $7,732,095. 

Vessels  belonging  to  or  trading  with  ports  in  the 
United  States,  reported  totally  lost  or  missing  during  the 
year  1876  numbered  23  steamers,  41  ships,  83  barks, 
58  brigs,  244  schooners— total  440,  value  $7,890,000. 

Captain  Eads  and  Colonel  Andrews  have  gone  from 
New  Orleans  to  Washington  to  receive  the  first  pay- 
ment on  the  jetties.  They  report  a  clear,  deep  channel, 
two  hundred  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  deep,  from  deep 
water  in  the  Mississippi  to  deep  water  in  the  Gulf. 

A  table  of  disasters  on  the  Lakes  in  1876,  shows  9990 
tons  of  shipping  lost — value  $1,173,260. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  most  wealthy  citizen  of 
New  York,  died  in  that  city  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  was  the  son 
of  a  market  gardener  on  Staten  Island,  and  began  life 
with  very  small  advantages  in  respect  of  education  and 
social  position.  He  however  soon  became  distinguished 
for  energy,  industry,  foresight  and  business  capacity, 
so  that  his  undertakings  were  mostly  prosperous.  He 
left  an  estate  variously  estimated  at  from  $50,000,000 
to  $75,000,000.  Vanderbilt  was  not  noted  for  deeds  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  but  on  a  few  occasions  be  dis- 
posed of  portions  of  this  wealth  with  a  liberal  hand. 
During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  presented  the  United 
States  government  with  one  of  his  steamships  valued 
at  $800,000,  and  more  recently  he  gave  $1,000,000  to  a 
college  in  Tennessee,  in  two  donations  of  half  a  million 
each.  The  deceased  had  no  claim  to  the  title  of  com- 
modore which  was  usually  prefixed  to  his  name. 

A  recent  census  of  Reading,  Penna.,  shows  that  the 
city  has  7,732  occupied  dwellings,  and  454  vacant  dwel- 
ling houses,  with  a  total  population  of  40,109.  In  1870 
Reading  had  33,930  inhabitants. 

Later  accounts  of  the  railroad  disaster  at  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  make  the  loss  of  life  smaller  than  was  at  first  re- 
ported. It  is  now  stated  that  only  147  persons  were  on 
the  train  when  it  broke  through  the  bridge,  and  of  these 
72  were  rescued  from  the  ruins  alive.  Some  of  the 
rescued  have  since  died  from  their  injuries,  making  the 
entire  destruction  of  life  about  eighty  persons. 

The  total  amount  of  anthracite  taken  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  fields  in  1876  was  18,350,950  tons  which 
is  1,529,132  tons  less  than  in  1875. 

The  Schuylkill  river  is  frozen  over  from  Pottsville 
to  Philadelphia,  the  ice  in  some  places  being  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  crossed  by  wagons 
and  sleighs  at  many  places. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  "  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church"  in  the  United  States  report  the  total  number 
of  members  of  that  religious  society  to  be  1,622,291;  the 
increase  during  the  year  1876  was  41,732. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
267.  There  were  48  deaths  of  consumption,  23  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  16  typhoid  fever,  13  diphtheria, 
and  10  croup. 

In  Louisiana  as  well  as  South  Carolina  the  election 
disputes  have  caused  the  attempt  to  establish  two  State 
governments.  In  the  first  named  State,  Gen.  Nicholls 
has  been  inaugurated  as  Governor  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  party,  while  Gov.  Packard  represents  the 
Republicans.  In  his  inaugural  address  Nicholls  says 
that  he  has  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
8000  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

'The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  Sth  inst.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  106 J. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  registered  and  coupons,  113.1;  do. 
1868,  114;  do.  5  per  cents,  lllj  a  112.1  ;  do.  4.}  per 
cents,  lOTj.  Middlings  cotton,  131  a  13}  cts.  for  up- 
lands and  New  Orleans.  Flour,  ?4.50  a  #9.00.  Penn- 
sylvania rod  wheat,  $1.45  a  $1.47  ;  amber,  $1.48  a  $1.50; 
western  white,  «1.50  a  f  1.52.  Penna.  rye,  77  a  80  cts. 
Yellow  corn,  60  cts.;  mixed,  58  a  59  cts.  Oats,  37  a  44 
cts.  New  York  cheese,  prime  \Al  a  15.J  cts.;  western, 
13.V  a  14.1  cts.  Beef  cattle  sold  at  6.}  "a  7  cts.  per  lb. 
gross  for  extra ;  5.J  a  6  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  4  a  5 


cts.  for  common.  Receipts  at  the  two  principal  dr 
yards  3500  head.  Sheep  sold  at  4  a  6J  cts.  per 
gross.  Receipts  1150  head.  Hogs,  $8.50  a  $9.50 
100  lb.  net.  Receipts  4300  head.  New  For*.— Su| 
fine  flour,  *5.30  a  $5.75  ;  State  extra,  $5.90  a  $6.05 ;  fil 
brands,  $6.50  a  $9.00.  No.  2  Milwaukie  spring  wh 
$1.40  a  $1.42;  No.  3  do.,  $1.35;  red  winter,  $1.J 
$1.40.  State  rye,  92  a  94  cts.  Old  mixed  corn,  62  c 
southern  yellow,  58  cts.  Oats,  43  a  52  cts.  Can 
barley,  $1.11;  State,  80  cts.  CAicajfO.— No.  2  spi 
wheat,  $1.26|  ;  No.  3do.,$l.lli  Corn,  44}  cts.  0 
35  cts.    Barley,  65}  cts.    Lard,  $11.40  per  100  lbs. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
A  suitably  qualified  teacher  for  the  Adelpbi  Cole 
School,  Girls'  department.  J 
Address  or  apply,  with  reference,  to  < 
Caleb  Wood,  524  South  Second  Street, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  809  Spruce  Street, 
Samuel  Baker,  corner  Queen  and  Knox  stn 
Germantown. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhUadet/pl 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woi 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boai 
Managers. 


Died,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  on  the  6th  of  Sixth  ra< 
last,  Edith  S.,  only  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mar; 
Reeve,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  U| 
Evesham  Monthly  Meeting.    This  dear  young  wo 
had  been  for  a  considerable  time  a  pupil  at  Westt 
School,  where  she  was  a  careful  and  interested  stuc 
Whilst  pursuing  her  studies  in  this  school,  with 
cherished  hope  of  an  early  completion  of  them, 
course  was  suddenly  arrested  by  an  alarming  attac 
illness.    She  was  shortly  after  removed  to  the  fai 
of  a  friend  near  by,  and  afterwards  was  taken  to 
own  home,  where  she  arrived  in  a  greatly  enfee 
condition.    In  some  notes  left  behind  her,  written 
this  time,  she  says:  "  I  trust  I  shall  receive  these t 
and  sorrows  as  blessings  from  a  merciful  Fathei 
know  that  of  myself  I  can  do  nothing."  Iraraedia 
after  this  she  adds,  "  Keep  me,  O  Lord  :  streng 
my  feeble  faith  in  thee."    Again:  "Keep  my  toi 
from  evil  and  my  lips  from  speaking  guile."  A 
advanced  period  of  her  sickness,  her  sufferings  fron 
treme  oppression  were  great  and  hard  to  bear;  y 
was  her  fervent  endeavor  to  endure  these  afflict 
with  becoming  fortitude,  expressing  herself  thus: 
pray  for  patience,  but  I  sometimes  fear  it  will  not  f, 
out.    Pray  for  me."    It  was  apparent  that  the  dis  ■ 
was  making  rapid  advances  on  her  enfeebled  fra 
and  being  informed  that  no  hope  of  recovery  was 
under  a  deep  sense  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  ol 
unregenerate  heart,  she  exclaimed:  "  Wicked,  wi( 
wicked  ;  but  I  love  my  Saviour,  and  I  believe  J 
loves  me."    The  next  morning  she  said  nearly  1 
words  :  "  I  feel  very  peaceful  and  happy.  Dost 
think  this  is  an  evidence  that  I  shall  be  accepv 
Near  the  close  of  the  day  which  was  the  last  ofll 
earthly  course,  seeming  remarkably  strengthened'' 
the  occasion,  she  called  her  relations  around  her  dH 
bed,  and  gave  them,  one  by  one,  much  affectionateH 
weighty  counsel.    Absent  ones  were  also  remembel 
and  she  especially  desired  messages  of  love  toH ' 
former  classmates  and  others  with  whom  she  had  H| 
associated  at  Wesitown  School.    Being  naturally 
diffident  mind,  she  spoke  cautiously  and  briefly  olH 
feelings  ;  yet  it  was  evident  to  those  who  were  withH^ 
that  she  had  been  led  throughout  her  sickness  intH' 
path  of  patient  suffering  and  hidden  conflict  of  Bl 
Consistently  therewith,  the  sweet  serenity  and  pea(Bh 
ness  of  spirit  in  which  she  yielded  up  her  breath,H 
the  consoling  assnrance,  that  having  been  washe^^ 
made  white,  her  redeemed  spirit  was  gathered  t(H 
arms  of  the  Everlasting  Shepherd.  K 

 ,  on  the  19ih  of  Eleventh  month,  1876,  iM 

Bailey,  widow  of  Micajah  Bailey,  in  the  97th  y^ji 
her  age,  a  member  for  near  seventy  years  of  StilliH* 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  She  stood  firiH 
the  ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  ■ 
close  was  calm  and  peaceful.  H 

 ,  on  the  29ih  of  Twelfth  mo."1876,  Ann,  vM 

of  the  late  Jeremiah  Rogers,  in  the  85th  year  oiH 
age,  a  member  and  elder  of  Middleton  ParticulaiB 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio.  11 
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Random  Notes  of  Travel. 

i  (Crntinned  from  page  173.) 

'  Llangollen  Las  its  castle  also,  as  the  donkey 
river  had  suggested^  and  one  of  the  most  an- 
ient in  Wales.  Dinas  Bran,  derived  its  name 
irom  Br;iu  Fendigaid,  or  Bran  the  Blessed, 
ihe  fat  tit  .  f Caractacus.  Fendigaid  defended 
lis  cour-  ry.  .Siluria,  at  an  early  period  against 
he  Koinans,  and  being  sent  a  hos^tage  to 
jvome  for  his  son  while  Saint  Paul  was  in 
ihat  city,  is  said  to  have  brought  back  a  know- 
edge  of  Christianity  to  his  native  land. 
'  The  castle  of  Dinas  Bran  stands  on  a  lofty 
,nd  almost  inaccessible  position,  900  feet 
ibove  the  river,  and  in  consequence  was  often 
esorted  to  as  a  place  of  safety.'  The  two  wells 
yithin  its  walls,  were  never  known  to  be 
rithout  Avalei."  At  is  uoTcinng  now  but  a 
Tumbling  ruin,  reminding  one  of  a  forsaken 
lyrie,  from  which  the  eagle  had  long  since 
lown. 

Ca.stle  and  Abbey  were  alike  illustrative  of 
heir  age.  Some  warlike  prince  or  baron, 
ifter  committing  every  conceivable  wicked- 
1688,  becomes  a  prey  to  remorse  and  raelan- 
iholy.  To  expiate  his  crimes  he  was  encour- 
iged  to  found  a  monastery,  to  which  he  fre- 
[uently  retired,  like  some  stricken  deer,  to 
lie  within  its  shades. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  "  Ladies  of  Llan- 
gollen !"  This  charming  vale  has  something 
;o  answer  for,  in  enticing  from  their  homes 
iwo  noble  Irish  ladies,  whose  devoted  friend 
ship  led  thera  to  dream  of  forsaking  the  gav 
world  of  fashion,  and  living  a  quiet,  useful, 
lappy  life,  together  here.  They  sought  and 
bond  the  seclusion  they  were  in  search  of, 
but  it  is  rather  amusing  to  see  to  what  time 
bas  brought  them,  as  displayed  in  their  pic- 
tures sold  at  every  corner.  The  following 
3xtracts  are  taken  from  an  "  Account  of  the 
Ladies  of  Llangollen,"  which  is  equally  popu- 
lar. 

"The  celebrated  Madame  de  Genlis  has 
^iven  the  following  graphic  narrative  of  the 
Fair  Recluses  of  Llangollen:'  During  my 
residence  in  England  nothing  struck  me  so 
much  as  the  delicious  cottage  of  Llangollen, 
in  North  Wales.  The  manner  in  which  1  be 
came  acquainted  with  it  is  this:  During  our 
long  stay  at  Bury,  a  small  company  of  five  or 
BIX  per.'ions,  including  ourselves,  met  every 
evening,  from  seven  till  half  past  ten,  and 
passed  the  time  very  agreeably.    One  night, 
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friendship  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, and  I  declared  that  I  would,  with 
pleasure,  undertake  a  long  journey  to  see  two 
persons  who  had  long  been  united  by  the 
bonds  of  genuine  friendship.  '  Well,  madam,' 
replied  Mr.  Stuart,  (now  Lord  Castlereagh) 
'  go  to  Llangollen  ;  you  will  there  see  a  model 
of  pertect  friendship  whicu  will  atioi-u  you 
the  more  delight,  as  it  is  exhibited  by  two 
females  who  are  yet  young  and  charming  in 
every  respect.  Would  you  like  to  hear  the 
history  of  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss  Pon- 
sonby  ?'  '  It  would  give  me  the  greatest  plea- 
sure.' 'I  will  relate  it  to  you.'  At  these 
words  the  company  drew  nearer  to  Mr.  Stuart 
— we  formed  a  little  circle  round  him,  and 
after  recollecting  himself  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  thus  began  his  narrative  :  'Lady  Eleanor 
Butler,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  was 
born  in  Dublin.  She  was  left  an  orphan  while 
in  her  cradle,  and  possessing  an  ample  fortune, 
together  with  an  amiable  disposition  and  a 
beautiful  person,  her  hand  was  solicited  by 
many  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  Ire- 
land. At  an  early  age  she  manifested  a  great 
repugnance  to  giving  herself  a  master.  This 
love  of  independence  which  she  never  dissem- 
bled, did  no  injurj'  to  her  reputation  ;  her  con- 
duct has  always  been  irreproachable,  and  no 
female  is  more  highly  distinguished  for  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  modesty,  and  all  the  virtues 
which  adorn  her  sex.  In  childhood  a  tender 
attachment  took  place  between  her  and  Miss 
Ponsonby,  by  an  accident  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  their  imagination.  They  had 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  themselves  that 
heaven  had  formed  them  for  each  other;  that 
is,  that  it  had  designed  each  of  them  to  de- 
vote her  existence  to  the  other,  so  that  they 
might  glide  together  down  the  stream  of  life, 
in  the  bosom  of  peace,  the  most  intimate 
friendship,  and  delicious  independence.  This 
idea  their  sensibility  was  destined  to  realize. 
Their  friendship  gradually  grew  stronger  with 
their  years,  and  they  mutually  engaged  never 
to  sacrifice  their  liberty  or  to  part  from  each 
other,  and  formed  the  design  of  withdrawing 
from  the  world  and  of  settling  in  some  seques- 
tered retreat.  Having  heard  of  the  charming 
scenery  of  Wales,  they  absconded  from  their 
friends  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  upon  their 
future  residence.  They  visited  Llangollen, 
and  there  on  the  summit  of  a  low  hill,  they 
found  a  little  deserted  cottage,  with  the  situa- 
tion of  which  they  were  delighted.  Here  they 
resolved  to  form  their  establishment.  Mean- 
while the  guardians  of  the  young  fugitives 
sent  people  after  them,  and  they  were  con- 
veyed back  to  Dublin  ;  but  they  declared  they 
would  return  to  their  hill  as  soon  as  they 
should  become  of  age.  Accordingly  at  twenty- 
one,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances of  their  relatives  and  friends,  they 
quitted  Ireland  forever  and  flew  to  Llangollen. 
Miss  Ponsonby  is  not  rich,  but  Lady  .Eleanor 
possesses  a  considerable  fortune.  She  pur- 
chased the  little  hut,  and  the  property  on  the 
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hill,  where  she  built  a  cottage,  very  simple  in 
external  appearance,  but  the  interior  of  which 
displays  the  greatest  elegance.  On  the  top 
of  the  hill,  she  has  formed  about  the  house 
a  court  and  flower  garden  ;  a  hedge  of  rose 
bushes  is  the  only  enclosure  that  surrounds 
this  rural  habitation.  On  the  side  of  the  hill, 
some  ancient  pines  of  prodigious  height  were 
preserved ;  fruit  trees  were  planted,  and  a 
great  number  of  cherry  trees,  which  produce 
the  best  and  finest  cherries  in  Britain.  The 
two  friends  likewise  possess  a  farm  for  their 
cattle,  with  a  pretty  farm-house,  and  a  kitch- 
en garden  close  by.  In  this  sequestered  abode 
these  two  extraordinary  persons,  with  minds 
equally  cultivated,  and  accomplishments  equal- 
ly pleasing,  have  now  resided  ten  years  with- 
out ever  having  been  absent  from  it  a  single 
night.  Nevertheless  they  are  not  unsociable  ; 
they  sometimes  pay  visits  to  the  neighboring 
gentry,  and  receive  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness travellers  on  their  way  to  and  from  Ire- 
land, who  are  recommended  to  them  by  any 
of  their  old  friends.' 

"  This  account  strongly  excited  my  curiosity 
and  produced  the  same  effect  on  Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans,  and  my  two  young  companions. 
We  determined  the  same  night  to  set  out  im- 
mediately for  Llangollen.  It  was  the  latter 
end  of  July  when  we  arrived  there.  This 
place  has  not  the  rich  appearance  of  the  Eng- 
lish villages  in  general,  but  nothing  can  equal 
the  cleanliness  of  the  houses,  and  among  the 
lower  classes  of  any  country,  this  is  an  in- 
fallible proof  of  abundance.  Llangollen,  sur- 
rounded with  woods  and  meadows,  clothed 
with  the  freshest  verdure,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  belonging  to  the  two  friends 
which  there  forms  a  majestic  pyramid,  covered 
with  trees  and  flowers.  We  arrived  at  the 
cottage,  the  only  object  of  our  journey,  an 
hour  before  sunset. 

"  The  two  friends  had  received  in  the  morn- 
inor,  by  a  messenger,  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Stuart  had  given  me  for  them.  We  were  re- 
ceived with  a  grace,  a  cordiality  and  kindness, 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give 
any  idea.  I  could  not  turn  my  eyes  from 
these  two  ladies,  i-endered  so  interesting  by 
their  friendship,  and  so  extraordinary  on  ac- 
count of  their  way  of  life.  I  perceived  in 
them  none  of  that  vanity  which  takes  delight 
in  the  surprise  of  others.  Their  mutual  at- 
tachment, and  their  whole  conduct,  evince 
such  simplicity,  that  astonishment  soon  gives 
way  to  softer  emotions ;  all  they  do  and  say, 
breathes  the  utmost  frankness  and  sincerity. 
One  circumstance  that  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing is,  that  after  living  so  many  years  in  this 
sequestered  retreat,  they  speak  French  with 
equal  fluency  and  purity.  *  *  *  ex- 
cellent library,  composed  of  the  best  English, 
French  and  Italian  authors,  affords  them  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  diversified  amusement 
and  solid  occupation  ;  for  reading  is  not  truly 
profitable  except  when  a  person  bas  time  to 
read  again. 
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"The  intei-ior  of  the  house  is  delighlfol  on 
account  of  the  just  proportion  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  apartments,  the  elegance  of  the 
ornaments  and  the  furniture,  and  the  admir- 
able view  which  you  enjoy  from  all  the  win- 
dows; the  drawing-room  is  adorned  with 
charming  landscapes,  drawn  and  colored  from 
nature  by  Miss  Ponsonby;  and  their  solitary 
habitation  is  filled  with  embroidery  by  them 
both,  of  wonderful  execution.  Miss  Ponsonby, 
who  writes  the  finest  hand  I  ever  saw,  has 
copied  a  number  of  select  pieces  in  verse  and 
prose,  which  she  has  ornamented  with  vig- 
nettes and  arabesques,  in  the  best  taste,  and 
which  form  a  valuable  collection.  Thus  the 
arts  are  cultivated  there  with  equal  modesty 
and  success,  and  their  productions  are  admired 
with  a  feeling  that  is  not  experienced  else- 
where; the  spectator  observes  with  delight 
that  so  much  merit  is  secure,  in  this  peaceful 
retreat,  from  the  shafts  of  satire  and  envy." 

"  Miss  Seward,  the  clever  and  amusing  gos- 
sip, says  of  the  '  ladies'  whom  she  rhapsodizes 
as  the  enchantresses  of  Plas  Newydd  :  '  Lady 
Eleanor  is  of  middle  height  and  somewhat 
beyond  embonpoint  as  to  plumpness  ;  her  face 
round  and  fair,  with  the  glow  of  luxuriant 
health.  She  has  not  fioe  I'eatures,  but  they 
are  agreeable,  enthusiasm  in  her  eye,  hilarity 
and  benevolence  in  her  smile.  Exhaustless  is 
her  fund  of  historic  and  traditionary  know- 
ledge, and  of  everything  passing  in  the  pre- 
sent eventful  period.  I  am  informed  these 
ladies  speak  most  of  the  modern  languages. 
Of  the  Italian  poets,  especially  of  Dante,  they 
are  warm  admirers.  Miss  Ponsonby  is  taller 
than  her  friend,  and  is  neither  slender  nor 
otherwise,  but  very  graceful.  We  see  through 
her  veil  of  shadowy  reserve  that  all  the  talents 
and  accomplishments  which  enrich  the  mind 
of  Lady  Eleanor,  exist  with  equal  powers  in 
this  her  charming  friend.' 

"  Later  in  life  Charles  Mathews  thus  de- 
scribes them:  'As  they  are  seated,  there  is 
not  one  point  to  distinguish  them  from  men  ; 
the  dresses  and  powdering  of  their  hair,  their 
well  starched  neckcloths,  the  upper  part  of 
their  habits,  which  they  always  wear  even  at 
a  dinner  party,  made  precisely  like  men's 
coats,  with  regular  black  beaver  hats,  every 
thing  contributing  to  this  resemblance.  To 
crown  all  they  had  crop  heads,  which  were 
rough,  bushy,  and  white  as  snow!' 

"  The  ladies  were  according  to  their  means, 
charitable  to  the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm,  but 
had  been  taught  by  experience  that  the  best 
way  to  help  the  poor  laborer  was  to  give  him 
employment.  Although  their  farm  contained 
onl}^  thirteen  acres  of  laud,  three  men,  and  in 
hay  harvest  an  additional  number  of  men  and 
poor  women  were  employed,  with  two  ladies 
maids,  and  three  female  servants  in  the  house. 
By  the  aid  of  these  male  hands  they  made 
every  inch  of  their  land  productive,  and  every 
hedge-fence  and  walk  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
well  answering  their  end,  and  the  house 
health}',  orderl}'  and  comfortable.  In  em- 
ploying the  laboring  classes,  they  were  as  wise 
and  praiseworthy  as  the  Soeiety  of  F'rionds. 

"  The  ladies  were  deemed  ail  powerful  in- 
tercessors with  the  magistracy  and  the  govern- 
ment. Many  a  mother  has  stood  twirling  her 
apron  at  that  dark  threshold,  whilst  recount- 
ing her  sorrowful  tale  about  her  Tom  or  Will 
having  got  into  a  scrape,  and  consequent 
durance,  and  had  her  burden  lightened  by  the 
sympathetic  countenance  of  Lady  Eleanor, 
being  at  the  same  time  edified  hv  the  whole- 1 


'  some  advice  of  Miss  Ponsonby.  Fancy  recalls 
•her  brightened  face,  and  lightened  step  as  she 
turned  away  with  the  much  desired  promise 
of  their  advocacy.  Their  influence  proved 
sufficient  to  save  the  life  of  one  young  man 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  forgery. 
Their  qualities  were  such  that  their  whole 
lives  were  spent  in  performing  worthy  deeds. 
Good  actions  like  sweet  herbs  have  a  reten- 
tive perfume.  May  their  memory  be  long 
cherished  as  a  virtuous  exponent  of  that  pa- 
ternal and  sympathetic  life  of  the  upper  order 
which  knits  class  to  class,  and  has  a  strong 
refining  influence  on  the  poor  and  lowly. 

"  In  1829  the  faithful  friendship  was  severed 
by  removing  from  this  earthly  scene  Lady 
Eleanor  Butler  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  her 
friend  two  years  later." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Account  of  Mary  lamley. 

(Concluded  from  page  175.) 

"The  14th  of  the  Fifth  month.—'  Although 
the  Lord  may  be  pleased  to  lead  us  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  yet  we  have 
cause  to  fear  no  ill,  as  the  eye  of  oar  minds  is 
truly  unto  him  who  is  invisible  ;  for  he  is  near 
to  his  little  ones,  supports  them  in  the  deep- 
est exercises  that  they  are  brought  into ;  and 
therefore  if  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  bring  us 
down  into  Jordan,  let  us  be  willing  to  follow 
him  there  as  often  as  he  shall  see  meet.'  " 

"The  19th  of  the  Fifth  month.— '  There  is 
one  thing  in  particular  that  I  have  observed 
in  this  time  of  weakness  of  body,  which  I  es- 
teem as  a  privilege  among  many  others  that 
I  am  made  partaker  of,  and  that  is  this :  those 
days  that  my  afliiction  is  the  greatest  upon 
me,  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  favor  me 
with  the  most  plentiful  visitation  of  his  love, 
whether  I  have  had  company,  or  have  been 
alone ;  so  that  thereby  I  have  been  encouraged 
willingly  and  patiently  to  bear  these  afflic- 
tions, being  made  sensible  that  the  inward 
enjoyment  of  the  goodness  of  God  abundantly 
exceeds  health  of  body,  and  those  outward 
enjoyments  that  I  am  deprived  of  " 

"  The  24th  of  the  Fifth  month.—'  When  the 
Lord  is  pleased  to  withhold  from  us  the  sweet 
enjoyment  of  his  love,  although  we  may  be 
sensible  of  the  want  of  it,  yet  we  cannot  reach 
it  for  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  ought  to 
bow  in  reverence  before  him.  He  deals  with 
us  as  a  tender  father  may  do  with  his  child, 
who  may  see  meet  to  withhold  food  from  him 
for  a  time,  that  he  may  learn  subjection  to  his 
father.  So  the  Lord  may  see  meet  to  hide 
his  face  at  some  times  from  us,  as  he  did  from 
his  servant  of  old,  who  said,  Thou  hidest  thy 
face,  and  I  am  troubled.  Although  but  a 
little  bef)re,  he  was  so  favored  with  the  di- 
vine presence,  that  he  thought  thereby  his 
mountain  was  made  to  stand  strong;  yet  there 
was  soon  an  alteration  in  his  state.  When 
the  Lord  hid  his  face,  he  was  troubled;  and 
so  it  may  be  with  us.  And  when  the  Lord 
doth  withdraw  from  us,  let  us  examine  our- 
selves, that  we  may  come,  by  that  which 
shows  unto  men  what  their  states  are,  to  dis- 
cern whether  there  is  any  thing  amiss  in  us, 
that  might  give  the  Lord  just  cause  to  with- 
draw from  us. 

'  I  believe  this  inquiry  will  not  hurt  any  of 
us,  any  more  than  it  did  the  disciples,  when 
the  Lord  had  told  his  disciples,  that  one  of 
them  should  betray  him  ;  and  one  said,  "  Lord, 
is  it  I?"  and  another  said,  "Is  it  I?"  He  that 
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was  the  guilty  person,  was  the  last  as  wefii 
that  asked  this  question  :  and  so  those  no 
that  are  guilty  of  betraying  the  innocent  [lif 
in  themselves,  may  be  the  most  backward 
this  work  of  examination. 

'  Surely  there  is  abundance  in  it ;  let  us 
willing  to  search  ourselves,  that  by  the  spii 
of  truth  we  may  see  whether  we  are  of  tb 
number  that  betray  the  innocent  or  not.  ] 
upon  diligent  search,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
is  any  wilful  disobedience  in  us,  to  cause  tl 
Lord  to  withdraw  from  us,  but  it  is  for  tl 
trial  of  our  faith,  this,  I  believe,  will  be  f< 
our  good,  as  our  minds  are  staid  in  patienc 
But  if  our  minds  are  not  staid  in  patience,  -w 
may  slight  our  own  mercy,  for  the  Lord  mat 
times  may  be  nearer  than  we  are  aware;  ar 
before  we  are  aware,  may  make  our  hear 
like  the  chariots  of  Aminadab.  The  Lord  ha 
regard  to  his  servant  who  waited  patientl  W 
for  him,  and  the  Lord  inclined  to  him,  an 
heard  his  cry,  and  brought  him  up  out  of  tb 
horrible  pit  and  miry  clay,  and  put  a  ne 
song  into  his  mouth,  even  praises  to  th 
Lord.'  " 

"The  26th  of  the  Fifth  month.— 'This 
speak,  that  those  may  be  encouraged  in  tb 
work  of  the  Lord,  who  look  upon  thera8elv( 
as  the  hindermost  of  the  flock.  Let  us  not  1 
discouraged,  although  at  some  times  the  wor; 
may  not  seem  so  prosperous  as  we  may  desirt 
"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,"  and  theii 
is  a  promise,  that  it  shall  be  found  after  man 
days.  Sow  plentifully  therefore,  that  you  ma;| 
reap  plentifully  ;  for  those  that  sow  sparingly, 
shall  reap  sparingly.  If  sometimes  we  ma; 
have  but  a  few  words  to  speak  in  a  meeting 
then  let  it  be  our  concern  to  sow  to  the  spiri 
that  by  the  light  of  it,  we  may  discern  wha 
the  Lord  is  pleased  to  give  us  for  our  ow 
comfort  and  nourishment ;  and  what  he  givet 
us,  to  distribute  to  others.  For  we  read,  ther 
is  a  time  to  be  silent,  and  a  time  to  speak 
and  at  some  times  there  may  be  more  service  i 
sitting  silently  in  a  meeting,  than  there  woul 
be  in  speaking  words ;  and  as  our  eyes  ar 
single  unto  the  Lord,  and  our  wills  resigne 
to  his  pure  will,  this  waiting  in  silence  wi 
be  easy  to  us.  And  as  in  the  pure  light  w 
shall  come  to  see  what,  and  when  to  speal 
and  when  to  end,  having  a  clear  sight  of  on 
duty  herein,  we  shall  go  safely  on.' 

The  same  evening  calling  her  son  to  hei 
she  signified  her  desire  that  as  the  Lord  hai 
been  pleased  to  lend  him  to  them,  he  migh 
also  be  pleased  to  make  him  his  servant,  am 
give  him  a  place  in  the  house  of  the  Lore 
And  she  advised  him  to  be  obedient  to  hi 
father." 

"  The  27th  of  the  Fifth  month.—'  There  i 
no  other  name  by  which  any  of  ns  can  b 
saved,  but  Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  labor  to  go 
into  his  namo,  for  he  hath  promised,  tha 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
his  name,  he  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them 
And  he  will  make  his  promise  good  unto  a 
them  that  are  truly  concerned  to  labor  to  ge 
through  all  the  opposition  that  stands  in  thci 
waj',  that  so  they  ma}-  get  into  the  narat 
spirit,  and  power  of  Christ,  and  witness  hin 
to  be  as  a  place  of  broad  rivers  unto  them.' " 

"  The  2d  of  the  Sixth  month.—'  The  Lord 
s  making  his  people  sensible  of  the  time  t 
be  silent,  and  of  the  time  to  speak,  as  the; 
are  concerned  to  wait  for  instruction  fron 
him,  and  to  hearken  to  his  voice,  and  to  th 
voice  of  his  servant  the  prophet,  who  sal 
"  Keep  silence,  O  islands,  before  me;  let  tb 
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3ople  renew  their  strength."    They  were  to 
)me  near,  and  then  they  were  to  speak ;  and 
)  it  is  now,  when  we  are  enabled  to  come 
3ar  the  Lord,  we  are  sometimes  in  a  capa- 
ty  to  speak  to  the  honor  of  his  name. 
'I  desire  that  we  may  follow  the  Lord, 
hensoever  he  is  pleased  to  go  forth  before 
s;  and  when  he  is  pleased  to  stand  still,  let 
e  willing  to  be  as  nothing  ;  and  not  think 
liur  own  thoughts,  nor  speak  our  own  words; 
•'ti  or  walk  in  our  waj'^s.  Let  us  wait  for  a  fresh 
rtiommand  from  our  great  lawgiver,  that  ac- 
H'l'Ording  thereto  we  may  go  forth  in  his  ser- 
eof  ice,  and  may  know  our  thoughts,  words,  and 
en  ctions,  to  be  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  that  his 
1131  nil  in  all  things  may  be  done,  and  then  the 
K  jord  will  be  with  us,  and  bless- the  labor  of 
'inDve  that  such  are  concerned  in.    The  Lord 
His  once  more  giving  me  cause  to  speak  well  of 
Tiii  (is  name,  in  a  renewed  sense  of  his  love.  This 
as  13  an  encouragement  to  trust  in  his  mercy, 
li.nd  when  in  a  state  of  poverty,  the  enemy 
nay  assault  us,  and  may  endeavor  to  cause 
litis  to  think  that  we  shall  never  come  to  par- 
ake  of  those  sweet  enjoyments  any  more,  as 
Ne  have  in  times  past ;  let  us  not  believe  him, 
t!  ibr  he  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning. 

'It  waa  when  the  master  of  the  house  had 
asted  long,  and  was  an  hungered,  that  the 
01  enemy  assaulted  him  with  his  temptations. 

iBut  our  Lord  obtained  the  victory,  and  he 
eiiwill  preserve  his  people,  that  not  one  hair  of 
|fcheir  heads  shall  fall  to  the  ground  without 
I  his  permission.  Although  the  Lord's  people 
may  have  sorrow  as  for  a  night,  yet  joy  will 
come  in  the  morning,  in  the  dawning  and 
breaking  forth  of  that  eternal  day,  when  the 
sun  shall  arise  that  shall  go  no  more  down; 
which  is  for  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
jwhioh  hath  no  need  of  the  outward  sun,  nor 
of  the  moon,  for  the  Lord  God  is  the  light 
Ithereof,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  come 
to  an  end,  and  the  tears  shall  be  wiped  from 
all  faces. 

'  Surely  this  is  a  desirable  habitation  to  the 
weary  travellers,  but  we  ought  patiently  to 
wait  the  Lord's  time.    Let  us  be  willing  to 
bear  our  share  of  suffering,  remembering  what 
'  our  Lord  suffered  for  us  when  we  were  ene- 
,  mies  and  aliens  ;  and  the  Lord  might  justly 
'I  have  cut  us  off  in  that  state,  but  he  was  pleased 
to  show  mercy  unto  us. 

'Let  us  be  willing  to  follow  him  through 
many  tribulations,  through  the  assistance  of 
)  his  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  found  worthy  to 
I  obtain  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  that 
;  is  prepared  for  the  followers  of  the  Lamb 
i  When  we  have  done  all,  we  are  but  as  unpro 
Stable  servants ;  we  have  done  no  more  than 
i  was  our  duty  to  do;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
I  attributed  to  us,  neither  is  there  any  praise 
belongs  unto  such,  but  to  God  only.'  " 

"The  17th  of  the  Sixth  month. — Being 
scarcely  two  days  and  a  half  before  she  de- 
parted, several  Friends  being  there  to  visit  her 
about  the  seventh  hour  in  the  evening,  they 
'  found  her  very  weak,  but  after  they  had  spent 
some  time  in  waiting  upon  the  Lord  with  her, 
I  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  renew  the 
I  visitation  of  his  love  to  her,  by  which  she  was 
wonderfully  revived,  and  was  publicly  con- 
I  cerned  in  thankful  acknowledgments  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  in  supplication  to  him  for 
the  continuance  thereof. 

She  had  also  an  exhortation  to  the  Friends, 
to  follow  the  Lord  in  obedience  to  his  requir- 
ings;  for  she  signified,  that  while  disobedi- 
ence remains  in  the  heart,  it  tends  to  hinder 


the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  it  was 
her  desire,  that  all  might  be  given  up  freely 
to  follow  the  Lord,  that  they  might  know 
his  ways  to  become  ways  of  pleasantness  to 
them. 

She  departed  this  life  the  20th  day  of  the 
Sixth  month,  1722,  betwixt  the  hours  of  four 
and  five  in  the  morning,  being  in  the  forty- 
first  year  of  her  age." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Establishment  of  Slavery  in  this  Country. 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

"  In  1739,  George  Whitefield,  the  renowned 
pulpit  orator  and  evangelist,  having  travelled 
extensively  through  the  Southern  States,  ad- 
dressed to  their  inhabitants  a  letter  in  which 
he  combined  the  impressions  of  an  eye  witness 
with  the  reflections  of  a  Christian  teacher. 
Affirmingthat  his  sympathies  had  been  strong- 
ly excited  by  the  miseries  of  the  poor  negroes, 
he  called  attention  to  the  practice  of  slave- 
masters,  and  the  encouragement  it  afforded 
to  the  savage  tribes  in  Africa  to  continue 
their  warfare  on  each  other  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  slaves  thus  created.  He  charged 
the  'generality'  of  them  with  using  their 
slaves  '  as  bad  as  though  they  were  brutes  ; 
nay,  worse,' — worse  than  their  horses,  which 
were  'fed  and  properly  cared  for'  after  the 
labors  of  the  day,  while  the  slaves  must  grind 
their  corn  and  prepare  their  own  food, — 
worse  even  than  their  dogs,  who  are  caressed 
and  fondled,  while  the  slaves  are  scarce  per- 
mitted to  pick  up  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
their  master's  table.  He  spoke  of  the  cruel 
lashings  which  ploughed  their  backs  and  made 
long  furrows,  sometimes  ending  in  dealli.  He 
reminded  them  of  their  spacious  houses  and 
sumptuous  fare;  while  they  to  whose  labors 
their  luxuries  were  owing  had  neither  con- 
venient food  to  eat  nor  proper  raiment  to  put 
on. 

Among  the  earlier  apostles  of  emancipation 
was  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  was  as  much  distinguished  for  his 
advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  human  rights  as 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  school  of  theology 
which  bears  his  name.  In  1770  he  deliberately 
and  solemnly  resolved  to  attack  the  system  of 
kidnapping,  purchasing  and  retaining  slaves. 
Although  Ehode  Island  had  as  early  as  1652, 
passed  an  act  against  the  purchase  of  negroes, 
she  had  become  deeply  involved  in  the  slave 
trade.  Newport  was  the  great  slave  mart  of 
New  England.  Cargoes  of  slaves  were  often 
landed  near  the  church  and  home  of  Samuel 
Hopkins.  Before  his  congregation,  thus  deep- 
ly involved  in  the  guilt  of  slave-trading  and 
slave-holding,  he  boldly  rebuked  the  sin  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  its  victims  in  a  discourse 
of  groat  plainness  and  power.  It  was  an  un- 
selfish and  heroic  act,  imperiling  his  position 
both  as  a  pastor  and  as  a  recognized  leader  in 
the  church.  Of  this  noble  act  Whittier  says  : 
'  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in  that  day, 
the  angels  of  God,  in  their  wide  survey''  of  His 
universe,  looked  upon  a  nobler  spectacle  than 
that  of  the  minister  of  Newport,  rising  up 
before  his  slave-holding  congregation,  and  de- 
manding, in  the  name  of  the  Highest,  the 
deliverance  of  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  prison  doors  to  them  that  were  bound !' 

From  1770  to  1776,  Dr.  Hopkins  repeatedly 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  slave,  visited  from 
house  to  house,  and  urged  masters  to  free 
their  bondmen.    In  the  latter  year  he  pub- 


lished his  dialogue  concerning  slavery,  to- 
gether with  his  address  to  slave  holders.  He 
dedicated  this  remarkable  production,  said  to 
have  been  the  ablest  document  which  had  at 
that  time  and  on  that  theme  appeared  in  the 
English  language,  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. It  had  a  large  circulation  among  the 
statesmen  of  that  day,  and  exerted  a  potent 
influence  on  public  opinion.  This  early  cham- 
pion of  the  black  man  was  cheered  by  the 
passage,  in  1774,  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  into  Rhode  Island  ;  and, 
in  1784,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  declaring 
all  children  born  after  the  next  March  free, 
results  to  which  he  had  largely  contributed  by 
his  early,  persistent,  and  self-denying  labors. 
His  heart  was  gladdened,  too,  by  the  action 
of  his  church.  Instructed  by  his  teachings, 
and  inspired  by  his  zeal,  it  declared  slavery 
to  be  '  a  gross  violation  of  the  righteousness 
and  benevolence  of  the  gospel,'  and  therefore 
it  resolved,  '  We  will  not  tolerate  it  in  this 
church.' 

In  1773,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  an  eminent 
physician,  philanthropist,  and  statesman,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  '  An  Address  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  British  Settlements  in 
America,  on  Slave-keeping.'  In  this  address 
hecombatted  the  idea  so  persistently  pressed 
by  the  supporters  of  the  slave  trade,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  production  of 
sugar,  rice  and  indigo,  without  negro  slaves.  . 
'  No  manufactory,'  he  said,  with  refreshing 
boldness  and  fidelity  to  truth,  '  can  ever  be  of 
consequence  enough  to  admit  the  least  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  justice  or  humanity.'  This 
early  abolitionist  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause 
of  'the  unhappy  Africans  transported  to 
America.'  Of  the  slave  traffic  he  said  : — 
'  Future  ages,  when  they  read  the  accounts 
of  the  slave  trade,  if  they  do  not  regard  them 
as  fabulous,  will  be  at  a  loss  which  to  con- 
demn most,  our  folly  or  our  guilt  in  abetting 
this  direct  violation  of  nature  and  religion.' 

These  utterances  of  those  earlier  apostles 
of  eoiancipation  awoke  responses  in  the  bo- 
soms of  many  of  their  countrymen.  During 
the  years  of  agitation  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  which  the  liberties  of  the  colonies  and 
the  rights  of  man  were  discussed  with  mas- 
terly power  by  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the 
country,  many  of  the  popular  leaders  of  New 
England,  the  Middle  Colonies,  and  even  Vir- 
ginia, did  not  fail  to  see  and  to  acknowledge 
the  wrongfulness  of  slavery,  and  to  denounce 
the  slave  traffic,  and  the  slave  extending 
policy  of  the  British  government.  Many 
slave  masters,  who  afterwards  aided  in  in- 
augurating the  Revolution,  in  fighting  its  bat- 
tles, and  carrying  the  country  over  from 
colonial  dependence  to  national  independence, 
were  hostile  not  only  to  the  slave  trade,  but 
to  the  existence  of  slavery  itself. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1774,  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  signed  and  promulgated  the 
Articles  of  Association.  In  this  bond  of  union, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  nation, 
the  pledge  was  made  that  the  United  Colonies 
would  'neither  import  nor  purchase  any 
slaves,'  and  would  '  wholly  discontinue  the 
slave  trade.'  The  explicit  declaration  was 
added,  that  any  persons  violating  these  Arti- 
cles of  Association  should  be  pronounced  'foes 
to  the  rights  of  British  America,'  '  universally 
contemned  as  the  foes  of  American  liberty,' 
'unworthy  of  the  rights  of  freemen.'  This 
union  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  British 
colonies,  thus  making  them  one  people,  was 
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begun  with  a  solemn  pledge  wholly  to  abstain 
from  all  participation  in  a  traffic  then  sup- 
ported by  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Articles  of  Association,  containing  these 
explicit  pledges,  were  adopted  by  colonial 
conventions,  county  meetings,  and  lesser  as- 
semblages throughout  the  countiy,  and  be- 
came the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  first 
American  union." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Selected. 

The  old  Christian,  who  has  by  grace  reached 
to  a  somewhat  more  elevated  ground  than  one 
beginning  the  spiritual  journey,  should  re- 
member the  toils,  conflicts,  weakness,  dark- 
ness, temptations,  &c.,  that  made  him  groan, 
and  ofteniimes  ready  to  faint,  in  ascending  to 
that  point, — that  he  may  deal  tenderly  and 
gently,  with  such  as  are  yet  laboring  over  the 
same  ground.  So  desirous  is  the  advanced 
Christian  that  others  should  have  the  same 
joy,  that  he  is  apt  to  forget,  there  must  first  be 
the  fight,  and  the  race.  He  calls  all  to  rejoice 
as  he  does :  to  be  dead  to  the  world  as  he  is, 
— to  bathe  in  the  sweet  ocean  of  redeeming 
love ;  and  to  breathe  freely  in  the  pure  ele- 
ment of  holy  communion.  And  it  is  natural 
he  should  so  speak ;  but  this  meat  should  be  re- 
served for  riper  age  ;  and  the  milk  of  younger 
experience  should  be  given  to  babes.  In  this 
very  thing  I  have  erred,  and  none  would  cor- 
rect my  mistake. — Sarah  Hawkes. 


Cracked  Hands  Cured. — None  but  the  labor- 
ing man,  who  has  suffered  misery  while  using 
an  ax  or  pounding  with  other  tools,  can  right- 
ly appreciate  this  article.  For  years,  when 
young,  1  suffered  at  some  seasons  untold  bit- 
terness, caused  by  dry  cracks  on  hands  and 
fingers.  I  tried  every  so  called  remedy  I 
could  hear  of,  but  in  vain  ;  and  being  obliged 
then  to  labor  each  successive  day  for  an  honest 
livelihood,  I  was  bound,  as  with  an  iron  chain, 
to  such  sufferings  as  almost  made  life  a  bur- 
den. At  last  a  friend  told  me  to  put  common 
copal  varnish  into  the  cracks  and  it  would 
cure  them  ;  although  my  faith  was  very  weak, 
1  tried  the  pi'escription,  and,  to  my  great  joy, 
sure  enough,  in  48  hours  my  hands  were  as 
well  as  ever.  It  does  not  save  from  fresh 
cracks,  but  it  never  fails  to  entirely  cure  the 
old  ones  within  two  days.  I  keep  a  small 
bottle  of  the  varnish,  with  a  sliver  standing 
in  it,  cost  10  cents — always  handy,  and  with 
its  help  my  hands  are  nearly  always  well. 
For  the  knowledge  of  this  simple  remedy  I 
would  not  part  for  many  dollars.  I  have  given 
it  to  many  others  for  many  years,  and  have 
never  known  of  its  failure  to  effectually  cure 
in  all  such  cases.  I  don't  know  that  the  sub- 
ject can  be  considered  agricultural  (perhaps 
it  is  only  cuticlctural),  but  there  are  probably 
farm  readers  of  the  Tribune  who  will  be  glad 
to  get  the  information. — New  York  Tribune. 


Seltctc'd. 

It  is  by  faith  we  must  subdue  every  cor- 
rupt principle  in  the  human  heart;  we  need 
not  be  cast  down  because  we  find  evils  with- 
in ;  but  rather  bo  thereby  the  more  roused  to 
prayer  and  watchfulness.  We  are  the  tem- 
l)les  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  old  inhabi- 
tants of  the  lieatt  must  be  cast  out:  a  stronger 
than  the  "strong  man  armed"  has  taken 
possession,  and  will  got  himself  the  victory; 
for  Christ  says,  "Wo  will  come  and  make  our 
abode."  We  need  no  more  say,  "  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven,  or  who  shall  descend  into 


the  deep  to  find  Christ,  for  he  is  nigh  thee, 
even  in  thy  heart."  Let  us  pi'ay  for  each 
other,  that  the  Lord  may  increase  our  faith 
to  take  of  the  waters  of  life  freely — waters 
that  heal  all  diseases,  and  restore  to  perfect 
soundness. 


Selected. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAE. 
The  changing  seasons,  the  revolving  ^'ear 
Have  brought  another  land-mark  of  its  close, 
Which  tells  its  rapid  transit,  and  proclaims 
The  work  of  time.    Methinks  I  hoar  its  knell 
Echoing  along  the  hollow  realms  of  space, 
As  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year  succeeds. 

How  evanescent  are  the  charms  of  earth 

In  sight  of  things  eternal !    How  absurd 

To  risk  the  future  on  the  dreams  of  sense  1 

Child  of  corruption  !  heir  of  heaven  itself, 

Let  not  indifference  enwrap  thy  soul 

In  fatal  slumbers,  but  awake  and  think 

What  thou  hast  been,  art  now,  and  soon  must  be ! 

As  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  year, 

We  look  at  that  departed  ;  let  us  mark 

The  wonders  of  His  grace  who  crowns  our  life 

With  countless  blessings,  and  our  souls  redeems. 

The  year  indeed  has  fiown,  but  what  a  train 

Of  revolution,  incident  and  crime, 

Tell  its  prolific  course,  and  fill  the  page 

Of  its  historic  wonders  !    How  its  hours 

Swell  into  value  infinite,  and  rise 

Above  conception's  utmost  stretch  of  thought, 

In  prospect  of  the  last  dread  scenes  of  time  ! 

Yes,  from  an  eminence  which  towers  beyond 

The  mists  of  sense,  we  would  retrace  thy  flight, 

And  contemplate  thy  swift  eventful  course. 

Departed  Year. 

Let  this  New  Year 
Find  us  prepared  to  enter  on  its  cares, 
With  more  fidelity — with  higher  hopes 
And  happier  efforts  in  the  work  of  God. 
To  some  of  us  'twill  doubtless  form  the  close 
Of  our  probation,  and  the  end  of  time; 
May  it  to  each  of  us  most  richly  prove 
A  happy  year  indeed.    If  now  it  finds 
Our  hearts  at  peace  with  heaven,  and  us  the  heirs 
Of  joy  unspeakable,  may  all  its  hours. 
As  they  roll  onward,  find  us  more  prepared 
To  enter  on  those  glories  of  the  blest 
Which  know  no  change.    If  still  the  slaves  of  sin 
It  find  us,  may  it  witness  our  release 
And  form  our  year  of  jubilee  indeed. 
Sealing  our  ransom  from  the  tempter's  power, 
Our  sonship  in  the  skies. 


Remarkable  Meteor. 

A  meteor  of  unusual  size  and  brilliancy  was 
visible  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  ult.,  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country  in  the  Western  States. 
The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  New 
York  Evening  Post: 

"  Our  western  exchange  newspapers  con- 
tain many  accounts  of  the  wonderful  meteor 
which  was  seen  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  In- 
diana, Illinois  and  Ohio  last  Thursdaj'^  night. 
As  is  generally  the  case,  each  observer  thought 
the  meteor  disappeared  close  by  him.  Wo 
make  the  following  extracts  from  descrip- 
tions of  it : 

"Professor  Comstock  of  Knox  College, 
Galesburg,  111.,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  it:  'My  family  were  startled  by  a 
brilliant  flash  of  light,  which  fell  upon  the 
carpet  in  the  presence  of  lamp-light  as  being 
green.  The  children  gave  the  alarm  and 
ru!-hed  to  the  south  door,  just  in  time  to  see 
the  explosion  of  a  splendid  meteor.  They 
say  it  was  red,  blue  and  all  colors,  like  a 
rocket.  The  light  cast  upon  the  clouds  had 
a  greenish  tint.  I  was  too  late  to  see  any- 
thing, though  it  could  not  have  been  more 
than  ten  seconds  from  the  time  the  alarm 
was  given  until  I  was  in  the  open  air.  How- 
ever, in  about  five  minutes  (estimated,  not 
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observed),  a  tremendous  explosion  occurrei 
consisting  of  two  reports,  with  an  interval  o 
about  a  half-second.  Every  window  in  th 
house  seemed  to  rattle  and  the  solid  earth  t 
tremble.  It  closely  resembled  a  heav}'-  cla] 
of  thunder.  If  the  time  betvreen  the  flasl 
and  the  report  was  five  minutes,  the  distanc 
must  have  been  something  over  sixty  milet 
and  the  angle  of  elevation,  as  near  as  can  b 
estimated  from  the  testimony  of  the  observ 
ers,  would  give  a  height  of  less  than  fort;; 
miles.' 

"At  Pontiac  (111.)  its  light  was  so  intensi 
that  many  citizens  rushed  into  the  street 
thinking  the  city  was  in  flames.  It  was  ac 
companied  by  a  rumbling  noise  louder  thai 
the  heaviest  thunder,  and  every  building  ii 
the  city  shook  to  its  foundation.  SeveraBw 
citizens,  thinking  that  the  day  of  judgmen 
had  arrived,  fell  on  their  knees  and  beggec 
for  mercy. 

"From  Clifton,  111.,  a  correspondent  writes 
'Just  before  the  light's  disappearance  an  ex 
plosion  occurred  which  shook  my  substantia 
house  from  foundation  to  top,  all  the  win 
dows  rattling  in  a  most  startling  manner 
causing  fright  to  all  the  children,  the  sounOpti 
being  as  loud  as  the  explosion  of  <i  park  o 
heavy  artillery.' 

"A  despatch  from  Erie,  Pa,  says:  'A  larg« 
and  brilliant  meteor  passed  over  this  city  last 
evening,  and  burst  with  a  terrible  explosion 
near  Concord  Station,  thirty  miles  from  thif 
city,  between  the  hours  of  9  and  10  o'clock 
The  report  was  distinctly  heard  here,  an 
sounded  like  the  roar  of  a  cannon.  Eye-wit 
nesses  say  that  the  meteor  resembled  a  hugi 
eneine  head-light.  When  first  seen  its  course 
was  easterly,  and  when  it  burst  white  frag, 
ments  fell  to  the  ground.  Others  apparently 
continued  their  wild  course.'  ! 

"The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  December  221J 
says:  'About  half-past  eight  o'clock  last  night 
a  meteor — from  all  accounts  the  largest  and 
most  brilliant  ever  seen  here — passed  over 
the  city  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  Its 
appearance  in  the  southwest  was  preceded  by 
a  light  as  from  the  headlight  of  a  locomotive, 
throwing  a  strong,  greenish  reflection  on  the 
clouds,  and  a  fainter  one  on  the  hazy  atmos 
phere.  A  moment  afterward  the  meteor  it 
self  came  in  sight,  appearing  to  the  naked 
eye  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  followed  by 
a  flame  150  feet  long.  It  gave  a  light  about 
midway  between  that  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
moving  very  slowly,  and  at  a  remarkably  low 
elevation.  As  it  approached  the  city,  its 
color  changed  to  a  bright  yellow,  and  when 
directly  over  the  city  there  was  an  appear- 
ance on  each  side  of  it  like  the  spreading  of 
digits,  from  the  point  of  which  bright  sparks 
flew  off  in  straight  lines,  leaving  tracks  of 
vivid  red  light  after  them.  The  color  then 
changed  to  that  of  molten  iron,  when  it  began 
to  fade,  and  before  it  reached  the  horizon 
it  became  invisible.  The  closest  ■attention 
failed  to  detect  any  sound  of  detonation  or 
explosion.  The  time  it  was  in  sight  probably 
equalled  three  fourths  of  a  minute,  and  its 
track  was  visible  some  seconds  longer.' 

"At  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  fireball,  des- 
cribed by  many  observers  as  surpassing  the 
moon  in  apparent  magnitude,  was  followed 
by  a  great  number  of  smaller  meteors.  Its 
first  appearance  was  at  a  point  twelve  or  fif- 
teen degrees  north  of  west,  and  about  ten  de- 
grees above  the  horizon.  Its  greatest  altitude, 
as  seen  from  Bloomington,  Ind.,  was  about 
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ni  hteen  or  twenty  degrees,  and  its  disap- 
iii  jrance  occurred  at  a  point  in  the  northeast 
!|  ne  fiye  or  six  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
kl  remarkable  feature  of  the  meteoric  group 
I  is  the  slowness  of  its  apparent  motion.  The 

16  of  flight  was  variously  estimated.  Most 
m  servers,  however,  think  it  could  not  have 
ill  3n  less  than  three  minutes.  Many  of  the 
1  'teors  following  in  the  train  of  the  principal 

dy  were  larger  than  Yenus  or  Jupiter.  JSfo 

empt  was  made  to  count  them,  but  their 

mber  was  certainly  nearly  100. 
0)  I  

For  "The  Friend." 

s ,  Usher's  Prophesy. 

s  iln  the  preface  to  William  Sewell's  History 

i  ithe  following:  "James  Usher, -Archbishop 
!^  lArmagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland,  who  fore- 
8  Id  the  rebellion  forty  years  before  it  came 
%  pass  ;  beside  the  intestine  war  and  mischief 

at  befel  England,  and  other  things  that 
3re  fulfilled ;  which  leads  us  not  to  reject  as 
volous  his  prediction  of  the  dreadful  perse- 
tion  that  would  fall  upon  all  the  Protestant 
lurches  by  the  Papists;  although  one  of  his 
[iends  objected  that  on  account  of  the  deep 
fferings  previously  endured  in  England  and 
■eland,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  judg- 
lents  of  God  in  respect  to  these  kingdoms 
light  have  been  passed ;  yet  he  replied  to  it, 
j?ool  not  yourselves  with  such  hopes,  for  I 
\\l  you  all  you  have  yet  seen  hath  been  but 
tie  beginning  of  sorrows  to  what  is  yet  to 
pme  to  pass  upon  the  Protestant  churches 
Christ,  which  will  ere  long  fall  under  a 
)arper  persecution  than  ever  yet  hath  been 
pen  them;  and  therefore  look  you,  be  not 
iiand  in  the  outward  court,  but  a  worshipper 

ii  the  temple  before  the  altar.  For  Christ 
'ill  measure  all  those  that  profess  his  name, 
nd  call  themselves  his  people;  and  the  out- 
ward worshippers  He  will  leave  out,  to  be 
rodden  down  by  the  Gentiles.  The  outward 
>urt  is  the  formal  Christian,  whose  religion 
es  in  performing  the  outside  duties  of  Chris- 
anity,  without  having  an  inward  life  and 
ower  of  faith  and  love,  uniting  them  to 
ihrist,  and  these  God  will  leave  to  be  trodden 
own  and  swept  away  by  the  Gentiles.  But 
tie  worshippers  within  the  temple  and  before 
le  altar,  are  those  who  indeed  worship  God 
1  Spirit  and  in  truth  :  whose  souls  are  made 
is  temple,  and  He  is  honored  and  adored  in 
be  most  inward  thoughts  of  their  hearts ; 
nd  they  sacrifice  their  lusts  and  vile  affec- 

riions,  yea  and  their  own  wills  to  him  ;  and 
ihese  God  will  hide  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
nd  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  ;  and  this 
'ball  be  the  great  difference  between  this  last 
nd  all  the  other  preceding  persecutions;  for 
1  the  former  the  most  eminent  and  spiritual 
linisters  and  Christians  did  generally  suffer 
lost  and  were  most  violently  fallen  upon ; 
ut  in  this  last  persecution  these  shall  be  pre- 
erved  by  God  as  a  seed  to  partake  of  that 
:Iory  which  shall  immediately  follow  and 
ome  upon  the  church,  as  soon  as  ever  this 
torm  shall  be  over;  for  as  it  shall  be  the 
harpest  so  it  shall  be  the  shortest  persecu- 
ion  of  tbem  all,  and  shall  only  take  away  the 
TOSS  hypocrites  and  formal  professors  ;  but 
he  true  spiritual  believers  shall  be  preserved 
intil  the  calamity  be  overpast." 

To  be  counted  worthy  to  escape  those  things 
bat  must  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before 
he  Son  of  Man,  the  remnant  of  the  Lord's 
leritage  may  desire  earnestly  to  be  found 
aithful  in  this  trying  day  of  pride,  vainglory 


and  show.  Oh  !  to  be  enabled,  by  Divine  aid, 
to  bear  up  and  to  be  true  testimony-bearers 
against  spiritual  Babylon,  and  to  get  clear  of 
all  that  is  in  the  will  of  man,  as  formerly 
"with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  Heav- 
en." It  seems  necessary  to  pass  through  tribu- 
lation. May  my  dear  friends  everywhere  be 
like  holy  Moses,  and  "  look  to  the  recompense 
of  reward,"  for  what  a  weight,  yea,  crown  of 
glory,  is  awaiting  those  that  shall  endure 
through  all ;  for  the  Lord  will  certainly  take 
the  cup  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  now 
taste  it  as  the  wormwood  and  the  gall,  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  now  prove 
them  therewith.  S.  C. 

Millville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


[Extracts  from  letters  from  Alfred  H.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  Freedmen's  Schools  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.] 

Danville,  Va.,  1  mo.  3rd,  1877. 

Thou  asks  me  the  occasion  of  the  falling  off 
of  the  attendance  at  Danville  last  month.  It 
can  be  answered  briefly  and  satisfactorily, — 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  About  80  in 
the  primary  department  poorly  clad  and 
nearly  barefoot,  were  kept  away.  We  had 
been  hoping  for  better  weather,  but  so  far  it 
has  been  growing  worse  and  worse.  The 
snow  is  now  about  18  inches  deep,  and  last 
night  the  mercury  went  down  to  4°  below 
zero,  about  16°  colder  than  we  have  ever  seen 
it  here  before.  It  is  certain  that  many  poor 
creatures  nearly  perished  and  perhaps  some 
did  quite.  We  called  at  one  house  yesterday 
where  a  grown  man  and  a  little  boy,  both 
sick  in  bed  had  only  a  thin  cover  over  them, 
were  without  any  nourishment,  and  had 
neither  fire  nor  wood.  The  alarming  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  has  led  a  number  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  to  form  an  organization 
for  the  relief  of  such,  and  a  Committee  has 
been  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions,  to  look 
them  up  and  relieve  them.  All  day  long  yes- 
terday the  Committee  were  busy,  and  their 
tales  are  as  sad  as  anything  I  have  seen. 
They  found  one  family,  a  man  and  wife,  six 
children,  and  grandmother  in  a  wretched 
hovel,  without  a  mouthful  to  eat  and  no  wood 
or  fire.  They  find  "  many  cases  where  the 
women  and  children  are  undergoing  the 
pangs  of  starvation." 

The  Mayor  has  issued  a  proclamation  set- 
ting forth  the  distress,  as  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  him  and  calling  on  all  benevolent 
persons  to  contribute  to  their  relief,  and  that 
"it  must  be  immediate." 

Danville,  Va.,  1  mo.  5th,  1877. 

My  ink  is  pale,  but  how  can  I  help  it,  it 
has  frozen  like  a  rock  for  the  last  three  nights. 

The  Dan  River  is  all  sealed  up  strong,  the 
ground  has  been  slumbering  under  from  10 
to  15  inches  of  snow  for  nearly  two  weeks, 
and  the  weather  has  been  getting  colder  all 
the  while.  4th  day  the  mercury  was  down  to 
4°  below  zero,  yesterday  8°,  and  this  morn- 
ing 2°  below.  V7hew  !  only  think  of  this  in 
the  sunny  South  !  and  only  tTiink  of  scores  if 
not  hundreds,  without  fire  or  wood. 

Our  school  is  literally  dwarfed,  children 
cannot  come  out.  The  few  who  do  come  are 
all  but  frozen,  they  have  so  little  protection 
for  either  their  feet  or  backs — some  cried  yes- 
terday after  getting  into  the  house  with  cold 
feet.  The  time  has  come  when  this  large  and 
important  school  demands  more  permanent 
and  comfortable  buildings;  that  an  institution 


should  be  founded  here  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  large  colored  population,  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  Hampton. 

Here  is  a  colored  population  of  over  4000, 
with  about  1000  children  of  a  school  age,  with 
no  school  but  ours  and  no  buildings  but  this 
old  dilapidated,  uncomfortable  Hospital  ward. 
Never  was  there  a  better  chance  for  some 
organization  or  benevolent  individual  to  be  a 
lasting  blessing  to  oppressed  manhood,  by 
founding  a  seminary  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  a  race  of  aspiring  and 
anxious  but  crippled  young  men  and  women, 
whose  power  for  good  must  depend  on  a  sys- 
tem of  training  brought  within  their  reach. 
Poverty  forbids  their  going  away.  If  we  fail 
to  entrench  ourselves  firmly  and  thus  hold 
the  place,  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when 
some  one  of  large  Christian  heart,  desiring  to 
leave  some  of  tbeir  bounty  where  it  shall  de- 
scend as  a  lasting  blessing  to  posterity,  and 
be  a  memorial  in  grateful  hearts,  in  years  to 
come,  more  lasting  than  granite  or  marble, 
surveying  this  field,  may  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Master  "Say  not  there  are  four  months 
and  then  corneth  harvest?  behold!  lift  up 
your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields,  for  they 
are  white  already  to  harvest,"  and  thrusting 
in  the  sickle  shall  receive  wages,  and  gather 
fruit  unto  life  eternal,  and  enjoy  the  sweet 
satisfaction  of  knowing  "that  both  he  that 
soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  to- 
gether." A.  H.  J. 

We  clip  the  following  notice  of  the  Address 
on  the  proper  observance  of  the  First-day  of 
the  M'eek,  issued  last  summer  by  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  New 
York  Observer  of  7th  mo.  13th,  1876. 

"  FKIENDS  AND  THE  SABBATH. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  holds  views  in  regard  to  the  observ- 
ance of  sacred  days,  that  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  prevailing  sentiments  in  most  re- 
ligious bodies.  Their  theory  in  respect  to 
the  peculiar  sacredness  of  any  special  season, 
would  lead  many  to  think  that  they  would 
have  no  special  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship. 
It  is  with  no  ordinary  gratification  that  we 
welcome  an  intelligent,  hearty  appeal  from 
the  Friends  in  behalf  of  the  Scriptural  and 
American  Sabbath. 

"This  essay  has  been  published  as  an  ap- 
peal from  this  Society  for  the  due  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  We  wish  that  we  had  space 
to  print  every  word  of  this  document.  It  is 
marked  by  the  reflective  intelligence  charac- 
teristic of  the  Friends'  community."  The 
N.  Y.  Observer  then  quotes  a  large  part  of 
the  Address  in  its  columns. 


The  Two  Gardeners. — Two  gardeners,  who 
were- neighbors,  had  their  crops  of  early  peas 
killed  by  the  frost;  one  of  them  came  to 
condole  wiih  the  other  on  this  misfortune. 
"  Ah,"  cried  he,  "  how  unfortunate  we  have 
been,  neighbor!  do  you  know  I  have  done 
nothing  but  fret  ever  since.  But  you  seem  to 
have  a  fine  healthy  crop  coming  up  already; 
what  are  these?"  "These,"  cried  the  other 
gardener,  "  why  these  are  what  I  sowed  im- 
mediately after  my  loss."  "  What  coming  up 
already?"  cried  the  fretter.  "Yes;  while  you 
were  fretting,  I  was  working."  "  What  ! 
I  don't  you  fret  when  you  have  a  loss?"  "Yes, 
.but  I  always  put  it  off  until  after  I  have  re- 
paired the  mischief."    "  Why  then  you  have 
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no  need  to  fret  at  all."  "True,"  replied  the 
industrious  gardener,  "and  that's  the  very 
reason." 


For  "Tbe  Friend." 

Richard  Sliackleton. 

(CoDtinued  from  page  170.) 

In  the  following  letter  of  Eichard  Shackle- 
ton's,  we  are  reminded  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Saviour;  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  If  we 
would  gain  an  entrance  within  the  gates  of 
the  holy  city,  we  must  be  divested  of  all  self- 
righteousness;  and  everything  must  be  purged 
away,  which  would  hinder  from  that  perfect 
state  of  purity,  in  which  alone,  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  may  be  permitted  to  mingle  with 
the  redeemed  and  ransomed  of  the  Lord,  "the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,"  and  to  in- 
herit the  promise  of  eternal  rest. 

How  very  true,  as  R.  S.  remarks,  that — 
"  To  profess  to  be  of  the  kingdom,  to  have 
notions  about  the  kingdom  and  the  laws  and 
polity  of  it,  is  one  thing;  but  to  enter  into  it, 
and  be  indeed  subjects  of  it,  is  another." 
How  all-important  and  essential  is  it,  that  we 
should  be  humbled  and  brought  low,  if  we 
would  hope  to  be  heirs  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. 

From  R.  S.  to  J.  C. 

Ballitore,  20th  of  8th  mo.,  1763. 

"  Dear  Cousin, 

*  *  *  "There  are  but  few  people 
proved  with  the  possession  of  riches,  that  are 
of  use  and  ornament  in  our  Society ;  we  see 
their  general  conduct  verify  the  remark  of 
our  great  Lord,  that  it  is  hard  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  the  kingdom.  To  profess  to  be  of 
the  kingdom,  to  have  notions  about  the  king- 
dom, and  the  laws  and  polity  of  it,  is  one  thing; 
but  to  enter  into  it,  and  be  indeed  subjects 
of  it,  is  another,  this  indeed  requires  much 
stripping  and  deep  humbling.  May  we  be  so 
happy,  dear  John,  we  and  ours,  as  to  bow 
low  enough  to  enter  this  kingdom  ;  I  believe 
we  neither  of  us  are  much  anxious  about  heap- 
ing up  riches,  yet  both  of  us  considerably  en- 
cumbered with  business.  Let  u's,  therefore, 
be  careful  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  inter- 
vals of  recess  from  the  hurry  of  business,  and 
mind  to  endeavor  (as  a  friend  wrote,)  to  keep 
up  the  daily  sacrifice.  It  is  hard  to  be  much 
in  the  world  of  business,  without  being  some- 
what tinctured  with  it.  There  is  need,  there- 
fore, of  the  renewing  of  the  baptism  of  water 
and  the  Spirit,  (or  in  other  terms  spiritual 
water,)  to  cleanse  from  every  defilement  of 
flesh  and  spirit,  and  there  is  need  of  a  renew- 
ing of  the  unction  of  Xi'uth,  to  teach  us  all 
things  which  concern  ourselves  and  others." 
I  am  dear  John,  very  affectionately  thine, 

"  k  S." 

The  earnest  solicitude  of  R.  S.  on  behalf  of 
a  cou.sin  who  had  just  been  married,  and  in 
setting  before  him  the  importance  of  order- 
ing his  steps  aright,  and  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  is  brought  before  us  in  the  following 
letter : 

Richard  Shacfdeton  to  Thomas  Carleton. 

Ballitore,  13th  of  2d  mo.,  17(;7. 
"  Dear  Cousin  T.  C, 

*  *  *  ]  now  greet  thee  and 
thy  spouse  with  my  wife's  and  my  dear  love, 
and  sincerely  wish  you  health  and  happiness, 
and  the  renewed  evidence  of  a  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  your  union.    You  arc  now  joined 


together,  I  hope,  by  the  ordering  band  of 
Providence.  You  are  advanced  a  step  higher, 
into  a  more  conspicuous  station  in  life  and 
business.  The  Author  of  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift  has  given  thee,  my  dear  Thomas, 
and  1  believe  to  both  of  you,  a  good  share  of 
natural  capacity,  and  the  means,  through  fru- 
gality and  industry,  with  his  blessing  of  pro- 
curing a  comfortable  subsistence.  He  has 
placed  you  in  a  great  and  populous  city, 
where  you  profess  his  holy  and  saving  Truth, 
among  a  large  number  of  others  of  the  same 
profession,  who  do  not  honor  it  as  they  ought 
in  their  lives  and  conversation.  Now,  my 
dear  cousins,  my  mind  is  a  little  uncommonly 
engaged  for  your  temporal  and  eternal  pros- 
perity, and  I  think  I  see  the  path,  and  the 
only  one  which  leads  infallibly  to  it.  It  is 
by  humbly,  diligently,  steadily,  and  faithfully 
seeking  to  the  Almighty  Benefactor,  for  his 
preservation  and  blessing  to  be  over  and 
about  you,  and  all  that  is  under  your  hand. 
Strive  not  either  to  be  or  to  appear  great;  nor 
stretch  your  wings  beyond  the  circumference 
of  your  own  nest,  which,  in  the  ordering  of  an 
allwise  Providence,  is  allotted  for  you.  Rather 
live  under,  and  appear  under  your  ability,  than 
over:  you  will  experience  safety  and  quietness 
in  it.  The  contrary  is  a  temptation  and  a  snare, 
and  an  inlet  to  many  dangers  of  various 
kinds;  and  often  with  new  beginners,  lays  the 
foundations  of  difficulties,  straitness,  and  em- 
barrassments, which  they  are  sometimes  never 
disincumbered  of,  till  they  are  disincumbered 
of  mortality.  Let  us  take  a  little  view,  my 
dear  friend,  of  the  persons  and  families,  which 
have  been  up  and  down,  during  our  short 
time  of  observation  ;  let  us  contemplate  them, 
not  with  an  evil  eye,  but  with  an  eye  to  the 
ways  of  that  all-ruling  Power,  which  resisteth 
the  proud,  yet  giveth  his  grace  additionallj^ 
and  manifold  to  the  humble.  Let  us  centre 
down,  and  have  our  dwelling  low,  in  a  con- 
scious sense  of  our  own  un worthiness  and  in- 
sufficiency to  direct  our  own  steps  and  pros- 
pects, either  as  to  the  things  of  this  or  a 
better  life,  without  his  blessed  protection  and 
mediation.  Be  truly  humble  my  dear  Thomas ; 
be  frequent,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  constant 
in  feeling  after  a  capacity  to  breathe  in  secret 
after  an  acquaintance  and  communion  with 
the  Author  of  all  goodness.  Be  exemplary  in 
your  conduct  and  conversation,  and  exterior 
appearance  and  deportment,  as  becomes  the 
disciples,  followers,  and  professors  of  the  reli- 
gion established  by  Him  who  was  meek  and 
low  in  heart,  and  whose  garment  was  with- 
out seam.  So  will  you,  in  proportion  to  the 
purity  of  your  intentions  and  the  cleanness 
of  your  hands  in  His  sight,  gain  the  favor 
and  approbation  of  Him  who  knows  the 
heart  and  hath  all  power  in  His  hand  to  bless 
or  blast  at  his  pleasure. 

I  am  concerned  and  desirous,  my  very  dear 
friend,  that  thy  determined  conduct  may  be 
such,  now  in  the  setting  off  in  life,  as  that  the 
good-will  and  approbation  of  Jleaveu  may  be 
felt,  by  being  a  pattern  of  humility,  stcadi 
ness,  and  plainness,  among  thy  numerous  ac- 
quaintance in  that  city.  This  may  occasion 
some  trials,  in  which  it  will  often  be  proved 
whether  thy  attachment  to  the  testimou}''  of 
Truth,  or  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  is  most 
prevalent.  According  to  the  free-will  choice 
which  thou  wilt  be  enabled  to  make,  will  thy 
ability  to  proceed  aright  be  strengthened  or 
weakened,  and  finally  the  one  side  or  the 
other  get  the  victory.    The  day  of  small 


things,  and  of  little  requirings  of  duty,  pi 
portioned  to  the  state  of  children,  is  by  • 
means  to  be  despised.  The  cross  to  our 
depraved  wills  is  often  to  be  borne,  and  mai 
old  friendships,  connexions,  habits,  and  pr 
pensities,  of  a  hurtful  nature,  will  be  dissolv 
or  decay ;  in  the  room  of  which,  new  desir 
and  affections,  new  intimacies  and  socie 
will  be  formed.  But  in  all  that  He  throA 
down,  as  well  as  in  all  that  He  builds  up,  ti 
Lord  Almighty,  as  we  rely  upon  him,  and  a 
faithful  to  his  discoveries,  will  be  found  to 
evei-ything  right,  and  for  our  good,  eve) 
manner  of  way. 

I  might  perhaps  write  more  on  this  su 
ject,  but  I  should  rather  be  under ^  than  ov( 
I  most  heartily  commend  thee  and  thy  de 
wife  to  the  Grace  and  good  Spirit,  Guide  ar 
Comforter  in  your  own  hearts,  which  is  of  its( 
entirely  sufficient  to  lead  you  safely  throu 
this  dangerous  and  troublesome  world, 
everlasting  happiness  ;  and  which  I  hope  w 
seal  in  your  minds  to  the  rectitude  of  this  li 
tie  counsel,  and  to  the  sincere  love  and  u 
feigned  desires  for  your  welfare,  in  which 
is  simply  given. 

Believe  me  dear  cousins,  your  truly  aflP 
tionate  kinsman  and  sincere  friend." 

"R.  S." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Three  Thousand  Years  Ago. — The  oldest  rel 
of  humanity  extant  is  the  skeleton  of  one 
the  earlier  Pharaohs,  encased  in  its  origin 
burial  robes,  and  wonderfully  perfect,  co 
sidering  its  age,  which  was  deposited  abo 
eighteen  or  twenty  months  ago  in  the  Briti 
Museum,  and  is  justly  considered  the  rao 
valuable  of  its  archaeological  treasures.  T 
lid  of  the  coffin  which  contained  the  roy 
mummy  was  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
occupant,  Pharaoh  Mykerimus,  who  succee 
ed  the  heir  of  tbe  builder  of  the  great  pyr 
mid,  about  ten  centuries  before  Christ.  On 
think  of  it,  the  monarch,  whose  crumbli 
bones  and  leathery  integuments  are  exciti 
the  wonder  of  numerous  gazers  in  Londo 
reigned  in  Egypt  before  Solomon  was  bor 
and  only  about  eleven  centuries  or  so  aft 
Mizraim,  the  grandson  of  old  father  Noah  a 
the  first  of  the  Pharaohs,  had  been  gather 
to  his  fathers.    Why,  the  tide-mark  of  tl 
deluge  could  scarcely  have  been  obliterate 
or  the  gopher  wood  knee-timbers  of  the  ai 
have  rotted  on  Mount  Ararat,  when  this  m 
of  the  early  world  lived,  moved,  and  had 
being.  His  flesh  and  blood  vvei'e  contemport 
with  the  progenitors  of  the  great  patriar 
His  bones  and  shrivelled  skin  are  contem 
rary  with  the  nineteenth  century,  and  t 
date  of  the  crucifixion  is  only  about  midw 
between  his  era  and  ours. 


"Go  out  in  the  spring-time,  among 
meadows  that  slope  from  the  shores  of 
Swiss  lakes  to  the  roots  of  the  lower  mou 
tains.    There,  mingled  with  the  gentians  a 
the  white  narcissus,  the  grass  grows  de 
and  free ;  and  as  you  follow  the  wind 
mountain  paths,  beneath  arching  boughs 
veiled  and  dim  with  blossoms,  paths  that  fo 
ever  droop  and  rise  over  the  green  banks  ar 
wolds  sweeping  down  in  scented  uudulatio 
steep  to  the  blue  water,  studded  here  ai 
there  with  new-mown  heaps,  filling  all  tl 
air  with  fainter  sweetness — look  up  towai 
the  higher  hills,  where  the  waves  of  everlus 
ing  green  roll  silently  into  their  long  inlei 
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long  the  shadows  of  the  pines,  and  we  may 
rhaps,  at  last  know  the  meaning  of  these 
liet  words  of  the  147th  Psalm,  'He  maketh 
ass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains.'  " — John 
VLskin. 


From  Schermerhorn's  Monthly. 

Habits  of  Sleep. 
It  is  the  custom  with  many  persons  to  neg- 
3t  all  systematic  regulation  of  the  hours  and 
nditions  of  sleep,  while  very  many  others 
stematically  interfere  with  the  demands  of 
iture  in  regard  to  physical  rest.  The  former 
ass  spend  such  time  in  bed  as  may  not  be 
'■sorbed  by  their  various  occupations,  and 
'y  no  attention  to  the  body's  want  of  repose 
cept  when  they  "feel  sleepy,"  or  have 
'ithing  to  tempt  them  to  sit  up  beyond  the 
'ual  hour  for  retiring.  A  party,  a  new  book, 
li  unfinished  piece  of  work  will  readily  in- 
ice  them  to  protract  the  waking  period  into 
e  "wee,  small"  hours,  and  they  doze  or  rise 
the  morning  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
eir  plans  for  the  day.  The  latter  class  pro- 
ed  on  the  theory  embodied  in  the  rhyme, 
unwelcome  to  childhood's  ears — 

"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise;" 

id  make  it  a  rule  to  be  up  and  doing  at  a 
lecified  early  hour,  even  if  the  drowsy  senses 
ive  to  be  violently  roused  in  order  to  main- 
in  it. 

The  habits  of  sleep  have  so  important  a 
jaring  upon  physical  health  and  vigor,  that 
is  worth  while  for  parents  to  give  them 
ore  consideration  than  is  usually  bestowed 
pon  them.    It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  allow 
ything  to  abridge  the  amount  of  sleep  re- 
aired  by  growing  children.    During  ehild- 
ood  and  youth  the  constitution  should  be 
nilt  up  and  fortified  for  the  inevitable  wear 
d  tear  of  maturer  life.   All  the  sound  sleep 
lat  can  be  regularly  secured  contributes  to 
le  great  reserve  fund  of  vitality.  It  is  hardly 
ossible  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  takes  daily 
[>en  air  exercise  in  fair  measure  to  sleep  too 
inch.    Time  should  be  secured  in  two  ways: 
y  a  quiet  evening  closed  by  reasonably  early 
Jtiring,  and  by  non-interference  with  the 
atural  demands  of  the  body  in  the  morning, 
t  is  a  custom  very  injurious  to  health  which 
erraits  young  people  to  join  their  elders  on 
Ixciting  social  occasions  after  eight  o'clock. 
j<'ot  only  the  late  bt-dtirae,  often  near  mid- 
'ight,  but  the  agitation  of  the  nerves  and  the 
!ntimel5'  activity  of  the  brain  are  inseparable 
'om  this  thoughtless  indulgence.  Ofteu  sleep 
oes  not  begin  until  long  alter  the  immediate 
'ccasion  of  the  excitement  has  passed,  and 
Then  it  does  come,  it  is  troubled  and  broken, 
'he  same  injury  is  often  wrought  by  evening 
tudy.    We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  last  waking  hour  should  never  be  given 
0  study,  but  to  some  quieting  occupation 
'?hich  sball  be  favorable  to  a  quick  "drop- 
Mng  oflP"  when  the  head  is  laid  upon  the  pil- 
jw.    This  is  a  good  rule  for  everybody,  and 
f  adopted  universall}',  would  add  immensely 
0  the  general  power  of  endurance  and  ac- 
omplishment.    But  for  children  it  is  an  ab- 
•olnte  condition  of  healthy  growth.  The 
teeds  of  many  nervous  diseases  in  mature  life 
lave  been  sown  in  youth  by  habits  of  mental 
ctivity  after  eight  o'clock. 
The  hour  of  rising  should  not  be  fixed. 
Ve  know  that  this  will  seem  a  hard  saying 
0  thrifty  housekeepers.     Breakfast  at  an  i 


early  hour  is  deemed  one  of  the  essential 
points  of  good  management.  We  do  not  dis- 
pute this,  nor  forget  that  circumstances  in 
many  families  require  that  the  morning  meal 
should  not  be  late.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
it  should  be.  If  the  general  suggestions  about 
retiring  given  above  are  followed,  the  child- 
ren will  seldom  fail  to  be  on  hand  at  the 
breakfast  table.  But  if  nature  calls  for  extra 
sleep,  her  voice  should  not  be  drowned  by  a 
bell  or  a  peremptory  summons  to  get  up. 
There  is  no  danger  of  lazy  habits  being 
formed  when  a  child  is  well,  and  goes  to  bed 
at  the  proper  time  in  a  quiet  frame  of  mind. 

The  individual  constitution  of  every  child 
must  also  be  studied  in  regard  to  habits  of 
sleep.  Some  cannot  easily  fall  asleep,  or  are 
easily  waked  in  the  night;  some  cannot  rise 
at  once  on  waking  without  inducing  head- 
ache or  palpitation,  and  some  cannot  do  any 
kind  of  work  before  breakfast  without  injury. 
Sleeping  with  another  proves  detrimental  to 
not  a  few,  and  if  it  were  practicable,  doubt- 
less all  would  be  benefited  by  having  separate 
beds.  In  every  case,  however,  the  thorough 
ventilation  of  bedrooms  is  indispensable  to 
health.  Many  a  consumptive  is  the  victim 
of  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  a  long  period 
of  nightly  confinement  in  impure  air.  Better 
put  your  child  to  sleep  in  a  shed  than  in  the 
tightly  closed  chamber  where  he  must  breathe 
over  the  gas  which  his  lungs  have  rejected 
during  the  first  hour  of  repose. 

The  influence  of  regularity  in  habits  of 
sleep  can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  does  not 
avail  to  observe  healthful  conditions  five 
nights  out  of  seven  only,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  two  weekly  departures  from  the 
wiser  plan  will  make  but  little  difl'erenee. 
The  two  evenings  of  excitement  and  late 
hours  will  disturb  the  system  and  prevent 
sound  sleep  on  other  nights  than  those  in- 
vaded by  the  irregularity.  The  child's  con- 
stitution is  sensitive  and  easily  overstrained, 
and  though  damage  done  to  it  may  be  hid- 
den, it  will  appear  in  the  disabilities  of  later 
life. 

It  should  be  added,  in  behalf  of  those  child- 
ren whose  homes  are  in  our  large  cities,  that 
six  o'clock  dinners  are  unfavorable  to  sound 
and  early  sleep.  It  may  be  a  choice  of  evils 
for  the  busy  merchant  to  defer  his  chief  meal 
until  he  can  take  time  to  digest  it,  but  his 
children  should  not  be  obliged  to  follow  his 
example.  In  this,  as  in  all  family  arrange- 
ments, the  parents'  first  care  should  be  to  give 
their  children  health ;  wealth  and  wisdom 
will  then  follow  not  very  far  off.  H. 

Signs  of  Spiritual  Decline. — When  you  are 
averse  to  religious  conversation  or  the  com- 
pany of  heavenly-minded  Christians. 

VVhen,  from  preference  and  without  neces- 
sity, you  absent  yourself  from  religious  servi- 
ces. 

When  you  are  more  concerned  about  pacify- 
ing conscience  than  honoring  Christ,  in  per- 
forming duty. 

When  you  are  more  afraid  of  being  counted 
over-strict  than  of  dishonoring  Christ. 

When  you  trifie  with  temptation,  or  think 
lightly  of  sin. 

VVhen  the  faults  of  others  are  more  a  mat- 
ter of  censorious  conversation  than  secret 
grief  and  prayer. 

When  you  are  impatient  and  unforgiving 
toward  the  faults  of  others. 

When  you  confess,  but  do  not  forsake  sin  ; 


and  when  you  acknowledge,  but  still  neglect, 
duty. 

When  your  cheerfulness  has  more  of  the 
levity  of  the  unregenerate  than  the  holy  joy 
of  the  children  of  God. 

When  you  shrink  from  self  examination. 

When  you  are  easily  prevailed  upon  to  let 
your  duty  as  a  Christian  yield  to  your  world- 
ly interest  or  the  opinions  of  your  neighbors. 

When  you  associate  with  men  of  the  world 
without  solicitude  about  doing  good  or  having 
your  own  spiritual  life  injured. — N.  Y.  Observer. 
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The  45th  number  of  the  "Freedman's 
Friend"  has  just  been  issued  by  the  assiduous 
managers  of  "  Friends'  Freedraen's  Associa- 
tion for  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity."  It 
brings  the  reminder  that  it  is  thirteen  years 
since  the  first  number  of  the  paper  appeared, 
thus  proving  the  unwearied  diligence  with 
which  some  of  the  officers  of  this  charity,  who 
still  hold  their  places  in  it,  have  labored  in 
the  good  cause.  Its  tenor  is  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  former  appeals  to  the  charitable 
feelings  of  the  benevolent  in  aid  of  the  desti- 
tute colored  people  under  the  care  of  the 
association;  and  yet  there  is  an  unwonted 
urgency,  perhaps,  exhibited  in  the  facts  set 
forth  so  clearly  in  its  columns  respecting  suf- 
ferings attending  the  biting  cold,  the  hunger 
and  nakedness  that  beset  these  poor  "  wards 
of  the  nation"  in  this  inclement  winter,  and 
as  a  result  (partially)  of  the  stagnation  in 
business.  Do  we  really  practise  upon  the  in- 
junctions and  promises  of  Scripture  that  relate 
to  helping  the  needy?  "Blessed  is  he  that 
considereth  the  poor:  the  Lord  will  deliver 
him  in  time  of  trouble.  The  Lord  will  pre- 
serve him  and  keep  him  alive;  and  he  shall 
be  blessed  upon  earth  ;  and  thou  wilt  not  de- 
liver him  unto  the  will  of  his  enemies.  The 
Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of 
languishing :  thou  wilt  tnake  all  his  bed  in  his 
sickness."  Psalm  41st.  Here  are  rich  re- 
sults indeed  from  the  exercise  of  considerate 
charity.  Who  could  ask  greater  blessings? 
They  are  not  more  striking,  however,  than 
those  spoken  of  by  the  loving  Redeemer,  as 
recorded  in  Matthew  25th,  where  the  glori- 
ous reward  of  the  kingdom  prepared  for  the 
righteous  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
is  offered  to  those  who  fed  the  hungry,  clothed 
the  naked,  and  visited  the  sick  and  prisoners 
under  the  constraining  love  of  Christ,  and  as 
His  ^'brethren."  "And  this  commandment 
have  we  from  Him,  that  he  who  loveth  God 
love  his  brother  also."  "  But  whoso  hath  this 
world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in 
him?  My  little  children,  let  us  not  live  in 
word,  neither  in  tongue  ;  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth."  1st  John  iii.  17,  18,  19,  and  iv.  21.  We 
would  commend  these  injunctions,  and  the 
destitute  blacks  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, together  with  other  sufferers,  to  our 
readers  once  more,  as  important  subjects  of 
thought  and  Christian  duty. 

We  insert  letters  from  Alfred  H.  Jones, 
Supt.  of  the  Freedraen's  Schools  under  care 
of  our  Philadelphia  Friends'  Association,  at 
Danville,  Virginia,  which  give  a  touching 
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picture  of  the  effects  of  cold  and  destitution 
among  the  blacks  there.  Contributions,  either 
in  aid  of  the  present  physical  wants  of  these 
people  or  of  their  education,  may  be  sent  as 
heretofore  to  Richard  Cadbury,  Treasurer, 
No.  108  South  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Dispatches  from  Constantinople  do  not 
encourage  the  hope  tliat  the  hibors  of  the  Conference 
will  have  any  satisfactory  result.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Conference  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  representatives  of 
Turkey  adduced  reasons  for  rejecting  tlie  eight  essential 
points  of  the  European  proposal,  and  absolutely  refused 
to  discuss  that  making  the  appointment  of  governors  of 
provinces  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Powers,  and 
the  erection  of  an  international  commission.  The 
measures  which  Russia  considers  essential  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Sclavonic  provinces  of  Turkey, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Christian  portion  of  their 
people,  are  so  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  the  Turkish 
nation  that  the  Porte  dare  not  give  its  assent  to  them, 
though  they  are  recommended  by  the  great  Powers. 
The  Porte,  however,  is  evidently  reluctant  to  engage  in 
a  conflict  with  a  more  powerful  neighbor. 

Roumania  has  officially  announced  herself  as  freed 
from  vassalage  to  the  Porte,  on  account  of  her  rights 
being  violated  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  Ottoman 
constitution. 

The  Constantinople  Turquie  (newspaper)  states  that 
in  consequence  of  Roumania's  uneasiness  the  Porte  has 
officially  declared  that  the  new  constitution  was  purely 
internal,  not  affecting  the  rights  of  a  Principality  guar- 
anteed by  international  treaties. 

The  French  Senate  has  re-elected  the  Duke  de  Auffret 
Pasquier  President  of  that  body.  Count  Rampar,  of 
the  Left  Centre,  was  elected  one  of  the  Vice-presidents 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  right. 

In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Versailles, 
Say,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  introduced  the  budget  of 
1878.  He  estimates  a  surplus  for  that  year  of  6,000,000 
francs. 

The  regular  session  of  the  French  Chambers  opened 
at  Versailles.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  M.  Grevy 
was  re-elected  President  by  326  out  of  340  votes  re- 
corded. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  in  Paris,  a  convention  with  the  maritime 
Powers  which  binds  the  Company  to  expend  1,000,000 
francs  annually  for  the  improvement  of  the  canal,  and 
terminates  the  long-standing  difficulty  relative  to  ton- 
nage dues,  was  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

France  exports  annually  $400,000  worth  of  human 
hair  to  the  United  States. 

The  French  government  intends  to  make  a  large  use 
of  the  privilege  of  pardon  in  favor  of  the  Communists. 

According  to  the  Registrar  General's  return,  the 
deaths  from  smallpox  in  London  rose  last  week  to  116, 
against  75  the  previous  week.  The  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals contained  859  smallpox  patients.  About  200 
cases  were  refused  admission  during  the  week,  all  avail- 
able beds  being  occupied. 

The  London  Times  in  an  editorial  says:  "The  gov- 
ernment of  India  admits  that  it  has  a  task  before  them 
exceeding  in  many  respects  that  in  Bengal  of  1874. 
The  area  of  the  present  famine  districts  is  greater.  It 
spreads  into  two  presidencies  and  crosses  the  Decan. 
The  population  affected  is  far  greater.  There  are  doubt- 
less mitigating  circumstances  wiiich  must  not  be  over- 
looked. If  the  population  is  greater,  it  is  notcoUected 
in  such  dense  masses  as  the  famine  stricken  people  of 
1874,  and  we  may  still  hope  there  is  not  now  such  ab- 
solute dearth  of  food  as  then." 

A  London  dispatch  says :  Government  estimates  show 
that  the  famine  in  Bombay  will  gradually  increase, 
reaching  the  maximum  in  April,  when  a  million  per- 
sons will  require  relief,  after  which  it  will  gradually 
decrease.  In  Madras  the  prospect  is  proportionately 
worse.  The  districts  affected  in  Madras  cover  80,000 
pqnare  miles  and  contain  a  population  of  eighteen  mil- 
lions. In  Bombay  the  famine-stricken  territory  covers 
54,000  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  eight  mil- 
lions, five  millions  of  which  are  in  districts  more  im- 
mediately afU'cted. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  received  a  despatch  from  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  announcing  that 
the  export  of  grain  and  cattle  has  been  prohibited  from 
the  Danube,  and  the  export  of  grain  prohibited  from 
the  ports  of  Trebizond,  Samrun  and  Kerasun. 

At  the  recent  election  in  (iermany  for  members  of 
Parliament,  the  social  Democrats  showed  great  strength 
in  all  the  large  towns  even  where  their  candidates  were 


defeated.  They  succeeded  in  electing  a  number  of 
members  of  Parliament.  The  clericalists  have  89  out 
of  858  chosen. 

The  University  of  Berlin  has  at  the  present  time 
2,490  matriculated  students,  against  1,977  last  year — 
and  a  larger  number  than  the  university  has  had  at  any 
time  during  the  sixty-six  years  of  its  existence.  A 
large  majority  of  the  students  are  natives  of  Prussia, 
but  the  other  German  States  are  also  well  represented, 
and  forty-five  are  Americans. 

Another  session  of  the  Constantinople  Conference  was 
held  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  which  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, in  the  name  of  his  European  colleagues,  commu- 
nicated to  the  representatives  of  the  Porte  the  last  pro- 
posals of  the  Powers,  whose  demands  were  materially 
reduced  and  softened  in  order  to  make  them  less  ob- 
jectionable to  Turkey.  The  Marquis  announced  that  if 
the  Porte  did  not  agree  to  the  proposals  now  made  he 
had  instructions  to  quit  Constantinople.  The  British 
ambassador  made  a  similar  declaration,  as  did  also  all 
the  other  European  plenipotentiaries  in  succession. 
One  of  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  replied  and  said 
he  did  not  think  it  possible  for  Turkey  to  yield  upon 
the  questions  relative  to  the  commission  of  supervision 
and  the  appointment  of  Governors,  those  proposals 
affecting  the  independence  of  Turkey  and  having  al- 
ready been  rejected.  The  Porte  however  would  examine 
the  communication  and  reply  definitely  thereto  at  the 
next  sitting  of  the  Conference. 

United  States. — The  interments  in  Philadelphia 
last  week  numbered  310,  and  in  New  York  459. 

It  is  stated  that  Isaac  Friendlander  the  great  Cali- 
fornia wheat  cultivator,  sold  from  his  farm  last  year 
about  18,000  tons  of  wheat  for  $648,000. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  has  been  inves- 
tigating the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  transmit  a  mes- 
sage over  the  Atlantic  cable.  The  first  signal  is  felt  in 
four-tenths  of  a  second  ;  but  the  following  one  goes 
through  more  rapidly.  As  many  as  seventeen  words 
have  been  sent  over  the  Atlantic  cable  in  one  minute. 
Fifteen  can  easily  be  sent  under  pressure;  and  twelve 
words  a  minute  is  a  good  working  rate.  A  fact  not  yet 
explained  by  the  scientists  is  that  the  electricity  does 
not  move  so  rapidly  from  New  York  to  London  as  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  is  under- 
stood to  be  quite  as  great  as  the  largest  estimates  which 
have  been  current  respecting  it.  His  securities  alone, 
it  is  said,  amounted  to  about  $85,000,000.  The  will, 
which  is  an  elaborate  document,  was  made  in  1875,  and 
gives  the  bulk  of  the  property  to  his  favorite  son  Wm. 
H.  Vanderbilt.  His  son  Cornelius  is  to  receive  only 
the  income  of  $200,000.  Five  daughters  have  legacies 
of  $500,000  each,  and  three  others  the  yearly  income  of 
$500,000,  $400,000  and  $300,000  respectively.  Over 
twenty  individuals  are  to  be  paid  sums  varying  from 
$4,000  to  $50,000  each,  but  nothing  whatever  is  be- 
queathed for  benevolent  and  charitable  purposes.  A 
considerable  number  of  railroad  shares  are  given  to 
four  sons  of  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt.  To  the  widow  (on 
whom  $500,000  was  settled  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
a  few  years  since)  the  following  bequests  are  made  viz.. 
United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  rail- 
road shares  valued  at  $200,000,  together  with  the  resi- 
dence of  the  deceased  and  all  the  personal  property 
contained  in  it. 

Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt  says  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  founding  an  asylum  for  railroad  men  broken  down 
or  disabled  in  the  service,  and  that  a  site  for  the  insti- 
tution will  be  selected  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Slate  finances  of  New  Jersey  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  vear 
ending  10th  mo.  30th,  1876,  were  $3,504,262,  and  the 
payments  $3,386,186,  leaving  a  balance  of  $118,076. 
The  constitution  forbids  the  legislature  to  create  a  debt 
exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  without  a  vote 
of  the  people. 

The  bonded  and  floating  debt  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see now  amoinits  to  $21,908,071. 

During  1876,  the  imports  at  New  York  amounted  to 
$269,320,000,  which  is  $49,040,000  less  than  in  1875. 
The  exports  of  domestic  produce  were  $265,744,000, 
and  of  gold  and  silver,  after  deducting  imports  of  the 
same,  *1 6,879,000. 

During  the  year  1876,  St.  Louis  received  15,107,380 
bushels  of  corn  ;  Chicago  received  46,308.783  bushels. 
St.  Louis  received  during  the  year  349,083  cattle,  877,- 
160  hogs,  and  157,815  sheep;  Chicago  received  three 
times  as  many  cattle  (1,089,654),  five  limes  as  many 
hogs  (4,208,610),  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  many 
sheep  (364,756.) 

A  Pittsburg  dispatch  of  the  14th  says:  The  heavy 
ice  gorges  from  the  upper  Monongahela,  which  broke 
loose  yesterday  afternoon,  reached  here  at  six  o'clock 


this  morning,  doing  great  damage  to  coal  and  steambi 
interest  of  this  city.  Two  passenger  and  seven  ti 
boats  were  sunk  and  a  large  number  of  tow-boats  bat 
damaged.  An  immense  number  of  coal  flats,  laden  a 
empty,  were  carried  away,  and  it  is  feireJ  that  seve 
lives  were  lost.  The  coal  works  along  the  Mononj 
hela  were  so  badly  wrecked  that  it  will  require  t 
months  to  repair  the  damage. 

A  Cincinnati  dispatch  state=i  that  the  movement 
ice  in  the  Ohio  river  has  been  almost  general  fr( 
Pittsburgh  to  Cairo,  entailing  heavy  losses  chiefly  up 
owners  of  coal  boats  and  barges.  At  some  points  t 
river  rose  five  feet  in  two  hours. 

At  the  Government  establishment  on  the  McClo 
river  in  California,  from  six  millions  to  ten  millions 
young  salmon  are  hatched  each  year,  and  distributed 
the  Fish  Commissioners  of  the  various  States  havi 
rivers  suitable  for  their  growth  and  increase. 

President  Grant  has  telegraphed  orders  to  Genei 
Auger,  commanding  the  U.  States  forces  in  Louisiat 
in  which  he  says  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  a 
ministration  to  take  no  part  in  the  settlement  of  t 
question  of  the  rightful  government  of  that  Sta 
Should  there,  however,  be  a  necessity  for  the  recogi 
tion  of  either  of  the  two  rival  governments,  it  must 
that  of  the  Republicans  under  Governor  Packard. 

A  very  heavy  snow  storm  occurred  the  15th  inst. 
over  the  north  western  States,  in  many  places  blocki 
the  railroads.    The  snow  was  from  one  to  three  feet 
depth. 

Tke  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotatio 
on  the  15th  inst.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  10(i 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  114;  do.  1868,  115| ;  do.  5  per  cen 
10-40,  1121-  a  113^  ;  5  per  cents,  1881,  110^  a  112  ; 
per  cents,  108^.  Pennsylvania  and  western  extra  flot 
r5  a  $5.50 ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $9.00.  Pennsylvar 
red  wheat,  $1.50  ;  Ohio  do.,  $1 .40  a  $1.42  ;  amber,  $1. 
a  $1.55  ;  western  white,  $1.55  a  $1.60.  Penna.  rye, 
a  81  cts.  Mixed  and  yellow  corn,  58  cts.  Oats,  3( 
43  cts.  Best  New  York  cheese,  14J  a  15i  cts. ;  weste 
13^-  a  14J  cts.  Sales  of  4200  beef  cattle  at  the  ti 
drove  yards:  extra  at  6}  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross;  fair 
good,  52-  a  f)^  cts.,  and  common  4  a  5  cts.  Sheep, 
7  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Receipts  7800  head.  Hogs,  8  i 
cts.  for  common,  and  10  a  IQh  cts.  for  prime.  Receif 
4900  head.  Ne^v  Fori.— Superfine  flour,  *5.30  a  $5.7 
finer  brands,  $6  a  $10.50.  No.  1  Minnesota  spri 
wheat,  $1.48  a  $1.50;  No.  3  Chicago  spring,  $U 
State  rye,  94  cts. ;  western,  84  cts.  Oats,  42J  a  55  c 
New  vellow  corn,  61  cts.  Middling  cotton,  13J 
13  5-16  cts.  Chicago.— E^trsL  flour,  S6  a  «7.50;  pate 
do.,  f7.25  a  $9.50.  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.30;  No. 
do.,  $L16.  Corn,  Mi  cts.  Oats,  35^  cts.  Barley, 
cts.    Lard,  $10.95  per  100  lbs. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphu 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wort 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Salera,  Ohio,  11 
mo.  23d,  1876,  Abel  Walker,  of  Flushing,  Belmc 
Co.,  Ohio,  to  Hannah  L.,  daughter  of  Mary  J.  Frenc 
relic  of  the  late  Samuel  French,  of  Salem,  Col.  0 
Ohio. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Sixth  stre 

Philadelphia,  12th  month  12th,  1876,  T.  ClarkS( 
Eldridge,  of  Perkiomen  Junction,  Chester  Co.,  Penn 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mary  and  the  late  Jef 
Bonsall. 


Died,  at  Smyrna,  New  York,  on  the  morning  of  t 
1st  of  1st  mo.  1877,  Henry  Knotvles,  in  the  91st  ye 
of  his  age,  a  minister  and  member  of  Smyrna  Month 
Meeting.  He  was  a  good  example  in  maintaining  ( 
the  testimonies  upheld  by  the  Society  in  the  beginnir 
and  often  mourned  over  the  departures  of  many  und 
our  name,  especially  in  dress  and  conformity  to  t 
world,  and  was  often  led  to  counsel  his  children  ai 
friends  to  dwell  low,  and  keep  in  the  simplicity  of  _tl 
Truth.  His  last  sickness  was 'short.  He  was  sensil 
his  end  was  near,  said,  "  his  work  was  done,"  "  the 
was  nothing  in  his  way."  He  awaited  in  great  calt 
ness  and  composure  the  final  close,  leaving  a  comfoi 
able  evidence  that  his  end  was  peace. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Selected. 


The  Ruins  of  Epliesus. 


An  enthusiastic  English  architect  named 
T.  "Wood,  has  devoted  eleven  years  to  dili 
mt  exploration  and  research  on  the  site  of 
is  ancient  city,  and,  says  the  New  York 
oening  Post,  has  given  an  interesting  account 
'  his  labor  and  its  results  in  a  large  volume 
ititled  "  Discoveries  at  Bphesus,  including 
18  site  and  remains  of  the  Great  Temple  of 
iana,"  which  is  published  simultaneously  in 
reat  Britain  and  this  country.  Its  illustra- 
pns,  which  are  many,  include  a  number  of 
ilored  plates,  showing  mosaics  precisely  as 
ey  were  found.  It  is  too  soon,  as  yet,  to 
itiraate  fully  the  importance  of  J.  T.  Wood's 
ark.  He  has  stored  in  the  British  Museum 
great  ma<s  of  busts,  statues,  inscriptions, 
■chit''Cturul  fragments,  &c.,  which  must  be 
adied  diligently  by  archaeologists  before 
leir  full  significance  can  be  determined,  and 
his  book  the  explorer  has  made  no  attempt 
guess  precisely  what  ultimate  results  must 
jw  from  his  discoveries;  he  has  endeavored 
erely  to  write  an  account  of  his  labors  in 
phesus  in  the  body  of  his  book,  adding  in 
3  appendix  a  good  many  of  the  inscriptions 
und,  with  tentative  restorations,  transla- 
ons,  &c.,  which  have  been  furnished  by  emi- 
pnt  scholars. 

The  story  that  the  explorer  here  tells  has 
I  the  fascination  of  heroic  romance.  With 
ire  courage  this  enthusiastic  architect  under- 
lok  thirteen  years  ago  to  search  for  the  re- 
sins of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  site  of 
hich  was  unknown,  while  even  the  fact  that 
lere  ever  was  such  a  temple  was  seriously 
aabtt'd  by  many  competent  critics.  So  small 
as  the  faith  of  men  better  able  than  he  was 
)  judge  of  the  probable  fruitfulne-s  or  failure 
r  his  undertaking  that  he  could  secure  no 
ppropriation  from  the  British  Museum  with 
hich  to  prosecute  the  work.  He  went  to 
phesus,  however,  and  under  protection  of  a 
smporary  firman,  began  the  excavations  at 
is  own  expense,  supporting  himself  mean- 
hile  by  practi^ing  his  profession  in  Smyrna, 
fty  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  in  be- 
alf  of  science.  When  he  had  demonstrated 
le  value  of  his  labors  aid  came  to  him  in  the 
3ape  of  very  small  appropriations,  which  he 
'as  directed  to  expend  in  ways  other  than 
le  ones  which  he  believed  to  be  best;  hut 
y  dint  of  perseverance  he  won  increased  sup 
ort  after  a  time  both  from  the  museum  and 


from  private  persons,  and  after  eleven  years 
of  incredible  difficulty,  hardship  and  danger, 
during  which  he  suffered  constantly  with 
fevers  bred  in  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of 
Ephesus,  and  met  with  many  ,  mishaps  of  a 
serious  nature,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  dis- 
covering the  remains  of  the  temple  for  which 
chiefly  he  had  been  st^arching,  and  in  making 
such  measurements  of  the  fragments  that  he 
is  able  to  give  accurate  elevations  of  the  build- 
ing, together  with  interesting  drawings  of 
many  of  its  bass-reliefs  and  other  ornamental 
parts.  He  has  unearthed  also  the  Odeum  or 
lyric  theatre  of  Ephesus,  and  the  great  thea- 
tre, laying  bare  their  seats,  aisles,  stage,  &c., 
and  discovering  there  very  many  inscriptions 
of  great  historical  value,  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  His  labors  have  ended 
for  the  present,  but  as  he  has  bought  for  the 
British  Museum  the  eight  acri'S  of  land  on 
which  the  ruins  of  the  temple  were  found,  the 
work  of  further  exploration  will  be  begun 
again  in  a  short  time. 

J.  T.  Wood's  firman  permitted  him  to  export 
whatever  antiquities  he  might  find,  except 
duplicates,  which  were  to  go  to  the  Turkish 
government;  and  it  was  a  jest  of  his,  that  by 
the  terms  of  his  grant  he  was  to  give  to  the 
Turks  any  duplicate  temple  of  Diana  that  he 
might  find.  There  were  other  provisions, 
however,  in  the  firman,  which  gave  him  no 
Utile  trouble.  One  of  them  was  that  he  must 
obtain  permission  to  dig  from  the  owners  or 
occupants  of  the  land  ;  and,  as  human  nature 
is  much  the  same  in  Asia  Minor  as  in  the 
western  world,  his  purse  and  his  temper  suf- 
fered no  little  in  consequence  of  this  stipula- 
tion. The  greed  of  the  inhabitants  operated 
in  other  ways,  too,  to  render  his  work  less 
profitable  tlian  it  might  have  been. 

"There  used  to  be  a  very  prevalent  notion 
among  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  that  there 
was  not  only  much  hidden  treasure  below  the 
-ui'face  of  the  earth  in  wells  and  elsewhere, 
hut  that  even  marble  statues  might  contain 
gold.  This  belief  has  perhaps  cau-^ed  more 
destruction  of  beautiful  sculpture  than  any 
other  motive;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  the  Turks  have  found  it  to  be 
a  much  better  speculation  to  sell  statues  than 
to  break  them  to  pieces  in  the  hope  of  finding 
gold." 

Our  explorer  encountered  many  image- 
breakers  of  that  other  and  worse  sort,  namely 
the  persons  who  call  themselves  tourists,  and 
to  whom  spoil  is  the  chief  end  of  travel.  They 
sometimes  came  to  him  in  companies,  and  de- 
stroyed much  that  he  had  dug  up  before  he 
could  secure  it. 

"  When  the  Odeum  was  first  opened,  the 
stage,  orchestra,  seats  and  steps  were  found 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  under  an 
accumulation  of  soil  and  debris  varying  in 
depth  from  five  feet  to  twenty-three  feet.  * 
*  *  The  beautiful  front  wall  also  remained, 
with  its  five  doorways  and  steps,  to  the  height 
of  seven  feet  and  six  inches.    Visitors  have 


recklessly  destroyed  much  that  remained  by 
breaking  off'  fragments  of  marble  from  the 
seats  and  cornices,  and  by  strewing  the  whole 
of  the  interior  with  masses  of  rejected  marble 
and  chippings  from  the  specimens  which  they 
carried  away.  *  *  *  The  de.sire  to  possess 
fragments  of  ancient  sculpture,  such  as  a  nose, 
an  ear,  a  finger,  or  a  morsel  of  architectural 
moulding  from  an  old  building,  may  be  na- 
tural, but  is  most  deplorable  when  it  causes, 
as  it  often  does,  the  utter  destruction  of  works 
of  art,  which,  placed  in  some  museum,  would 
be  objects  of  very  great  interest.  I  have  even 
heard  of  captains  of  merchant  ships,  who, 
bringing  passengers  to  Smyrna,  advised  them 
on  their  visit  to  Bphesus  to  take  with  them 
hammers  and  chisels  to  aid  them  in  obtaining 
interesting  specimens  for  their  cabinets  and 
curiosity  shelves  at  home." 

Wood  discovered  that  these  reckless  de- 
stroyers of  ancient  works  of  art  feign  more 
interest  than  they  feel  in  antiquities,  and  that 
their  desire  to  possess  the  fragments  they 
gather  is  chiefly  a  vainglorious  one.  Very- 
many  of  them,  he  tells  us,  after  journeying 
all  the  way  to  Ephesus,  felt  so  small  an  in- 
terest in  the  ruins  which  they  had  professedly 
come  to  see  that  they  would  not  take  the 
trouble  even  to  enter  the  walls  and  look.  In 
view  of  the  recent  English  assertions  that  we 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean  are  unable  to  appre- 
ciate, and  therefore  unworthy  to  possess,  the 
Kurium  collection,  this  English  explorer's 
testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  American  in- 
terest in  the  antiquities  at  Ephesus  is  timely 
and  interesting.    On  this  point  he  writes: 

"Visitors  to  Ephesus  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  known  world;  but  I  have  seen  there, 
perhaps,  more  of  our  American  cousins  than 
of  any  other  nationality.  I  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  meeting  with  many  Americans — 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen — who  caused  me 
to  form  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  American 
character.  I  found  them  generally  anxious 
to  make  something  more  than  a  superficial 
survey  of  the  ruins,  and  I  do  not  now  remem- 
ber any  party  of  Americans  preferring  to  sit 
down  to  eat  and  drink,  to  making  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  interesting  objects  they 
had  come  to  see.  I  cannot  say  the  same  of 
all  nationalities." 

The  people  of  the  village  of  Kirkenjee  are 
supposed  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Ephesians,  and  hence  the  glimpse 
which  the  author  gives  us  of  their  village  and 
their  ways  is  interesting. 

"The  appearance  of  this  village  strikes  the 
person  who  approaches  it  for  the  first  time  as 
being  very  peculiar,  the  houses  presenting  a 
very  formidable  front  from  the  radiating  dabs 
of  whitewash  splashed  around  the  windows, 
for  the  purpose,  they  say,  of  keeping  off'  the 
^  evil  eye' — a  common  superstition  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  windows  here  were  made  to  look 
like  so  many  evil  eyes,  as  I  thought,  glariqg 
at  you,  and  defying  you  to  enter  the  village. 
This  fashion  gives  a  beggarly  appearance  to 
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the  houses,  which  are  built  of  small  stones 
and  covered  with  flat  mud  roofs.  Kirkenjee, 
however,  is  not  so  poor  a  place  as  it  seems  to 
be.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  cul- 
tivate the  ground  on  the  plain  of  Ephesus  and 
for  miles  around.  On  feast  days  the  women 
turn  out  clad  in  comfortable  and  smart  dresses 
of  light  colors,  and  make  a  great  display  of 
gold  coins,  which  they  string  and  wear  as 
armlets  and  necklaces." 

The  work  of  the  explorer  was  greatly  im- 
peded by  the  worthlessness  of  the  men  whom 
he  was  able  to  employ,  and  his  opinion  of  the 
Turkish  character  is  not  very  high. 

"  Much  has  been  said  about  the  honesty  of 
the  Turks  ;  I  am  sorry  I  can  say  little  in  sup- 
jiort  of  statements  in  their  favor.  They  would 
generally  steal  any  small  object  of  value  found 
in  the  excavations,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
commit  the  most  heartless  robberies  on  their 
fellow-workmen." 

One  of  them  stole  the  head  of  a  statue  which 
J.  T.  Wood  had  dug  up,  and,  after  the  statue 
had  been  forwarded  to  England,  wanted  to 
sell  its  discoverer  the  missing  head  for  an 
enormous  price.  He  adhered  so  firmly  to  his 
price  that  the  statue  remains  headless  still  in 
the  Museum. 

The  Turkish  indifference  to  the  valuable 
antiquities  which  western  explorers  dig  up 
nnder  their  eyes  appears  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure due  to  their  inability  to  understand  the 
facts  which  give  them  their  value.  The  Mudir 
of  the  district  visited  the  ruins  of  the  great 
temple  one  day  to  see  Wood's  "  wonders,"  of 
which  he  had  heard. 

"  On  my  showing  him  the  drums  of  the 
large  columns  and  the  capitals,  he  asked  me 
to  what  building  they  had  belonged.  I  told 
him  they  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
mosque  or  church  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  when  they  did  not  worship  the  one 
true  God,  but  had  many  gods,  male  and  female, 
and  that  this  church  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  a  female,  whose  statue,  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high,  was  set  up  inside  it.  'Ah,' 
said  the  Mudir,  as  if  a  new  light  had  broken 
in  upon  him,  '  they  were  Protestants.''  " 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work, 
namely,  that  in  which  the  author  describes 
in  detail,  and  illustrates  with  plans,  eleva- 
tions, &c.,  the  several  successive  temples  as 
his  measurements  show  them  to  have  been 
■when  they  were  standing  iatact,  we  have  left 
wholly  untouched,  because  the  chapters  de- 
voted to  this  part  of  the  subject  form  a  con- 
secutive whole  which  is,  of  course,  too  long 
for  reproduction  here,  and  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  divide  without  destroying  its  value. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  tliat  J.  T.  Wood  has  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  what  the  te.mplos  were 
like,  and  in  restoring  the  last  one,  on  paper, 
to  a  remarkable  extent.  No  pains  or  expense 
have  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of  the 
book  and  its  many  plates  enable  the  reader 
not  merel}^  to  understand  but  to  verify  for 
himself,  most  of  the  author's  deductions  from 
the  facts  in  possession.  The  book  is  one  oi' 
surpassing  interest,  and,  considering  the  ex- 
pense of  its  publication,  the  price  at  which  it 
is  sold  (twenty  dollars)  is  remarkably  low. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  of  the  importance 
of  our  impressions  of  duty,  or  of  their  use,  but 
to  do  the  work  daily  set  before  us,  whether 
greater  or  smaller,  and  the  reward  will  follow. 
And  it  will  have  its  effect  whether  we  ever 
know  it  or  not. — Catharine  Seely. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Death-bed  Repentance. 

In  accordance  with  evidences  witnessed  in 
various  eases  there  remains  no  doubt  that 
some,  and  perhaps  many,  have  become  suffi 
ciently  divested  of  self  to  be  enabled  to  arrive 
at  sincere  repentance  and  pardon  for  their 
past  misspent  life,  on  a  death-bed ;  but  so  many 
instances  having  occurred  o^  apparent  repent- 
ance under  prospects  of  the  near  approach  of 
death,  where  a  subsequent  course  of  life  gave 
no  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart,  that  fears 
may  be  properly  entertained  that  a  thorough 
pi-eparation  for  an  entrance  into  the  mansions 
of  purity  and  holiness,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  more  rare  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved and  advocated.  The  mercies  of  Him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do  are  indeed  bound- 
less; yet  purity  of  motive  on  the  part  of  His 
creatures  is  essential  to  being  met  "afar  off," 
and  obtaining  the  benefit  of  His  mercies. 

Man  by  nature  loves  case,  and  is  prone  to 
the  continual  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness, and  this  he  seeks  to  find  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  will,  and  in  the  gratification  of  his 
own  lusts  and  conceivings.  When  his  course 
is  arrested  by  disease,  followed  by  an  appre- 
hension that  he  will  soon  be  removed  from 
earth  and  all  that  his  affections  hold  dear,  he 
feels  that  he  loves  that  in  which  his  heart  has 
deliijhted,  and  could  he  be  permitted  to  pos- 
sess it  unmolested  still,  would  perhaps  rest 
easy  for  the  present,  nor  be  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  seeking  happiness  beyond  the 
gi'ave.  But  here,  in  the  absence  of  a  hope 
of  longer  enjoying  the  things  of  earth,  the 
same  selfish  promptings  which  have  prevailed 
through  life,  may  turn  to  an  earnest  solici- 
tude for  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  and 
many  penitent  sentences  may  be  expressed, 
and  even  supplications  uttered,  which,  if  he 
should  die,  would  be  accepted  as  an  evidence 
of  a  preparation  for  death,  whereas,  should  he 
recover,  would  perhaps  soon  pass  away  and 
leave  no  ti'ace  of  any  permenantimprovement. 

A  soul  ra?ij  be  sensible  of  the  terrors  of 
death,  of  a  foresight  of  a  final  separation  from 
all  things  here  below,  and  of  the  just  judg- 
ments of  God  for  sin  and  disobedience,  and 
yet  not  be  capable  of  arriving  at  the  true 
place  of  repentance  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  "whirlwind  and  the  fire,"  an  intense 
anxiety,  without  that  calmness  of  mind  in  the 
"stillness  of  all  flesh,"  so  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful approach  to  the  throne  of  Grace. 

True  repentance  and  a  preparation  for  an 
inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light,  is  not 
merely  a  sorrow  that  we  are  overtaken  in  an 
unprepared  state,  and  a  desire  for  heaven  and 
happiness,  but  the  pure  love  of  God  operating 
on  the  ht'art,  giving  it  a  sense  of  its  sinful 
condition,  and  its  utter  dependence  on  the 
merits  of  a  Saviour,  purifying  the  soul  from 
its  carnal  nature  and  the  love  of  the  creature, 
to  the  love  of  the  Creator  above  every  other 
thing.  Should  this  come  to  be  thoroughly 
experienced  under  the  hand  of  affliction,  is  it 
at  all  probable  that  former  evil  habits  would 
be  resumed  on  a  restoration  to  health?  Simi- 
lar awakenings,  however,  have  been  known 
to  a))pear  in  the  minds  of  both  those  who  wei'e 
removed  b}^  death,  and  those  who  have  re- 
covered, and  have  lived  no  more  a  Christian 
life  than  before.  Tiien  is  there  not  to  be  drawn 
at  least  a  lesson  of  instruction  and  caution 
against  the  too  commonly  indulged  practice 
of  eulogizing  the  spiritual  attainments  and 
evidences  of  divine  acceptance  concerning  the 


deceased  on  grounds  so  limited,  as  to  lowe 
the  standard  of  true  repentance  and  amem 
ment  of  life  in  the  minds  of  the  living? 

It  is  not  unusual  in  the  present  day  to  hea 
public  communications  of  this  character  j 
funerals,  and  in  many  such  instances  fearfi 
apprehensions  have  been  entertained,  that 
serious  injury  was  thereby  inflicted  on  th 
minds  of  some,  particularly  those  who  wei 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  daily  life  ( 
the  deceased,  and  felt  assured,  perhaps,  th£ 
it  merited  nothing  superior  to  their  own.  A 
that  man  can  say  or  do,  cannot  add  or  d 
minish  anything  relative  to  the  eternal  coi 
dition  of  the  soul  after  it  has  left  the  bodj 
Then  how  much  more  in  accordance  with  th 
spirit  of  the  gospel  would  it  be,  and  tend  tjl 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  all,  to  attend  si  mplj 
to  the  pointings  of  religious  duty.  Let  th| 
inroads  of  death  be  a  warning  voice  to  tk 
living,  to  lose  no  further  time  in  the  indul^ 
enceof  ease  and  thoughtlessness,  but  earnest! 
endeavor  each  to  know  their  "calling  an 
election  made  sure,"  seeing  that  none  of  V| 
know  "the  day  nor  the  hour"  when  a  simili 
fate  may  be  ours,  and  leave  the  departed  soi( 
in  the  hands  of  its  merciful  Creator.  Its  dei 
tiny  is  fixed;  and  the  best,  and  all  we  can  d 
relative  thereto  is,  to  trust  to  His  mercie 
and  ardently  hope  it  has  found  acceptance 
the  hands  of  a  compassionate  Saviour 


P. 


Ohio,  1st  mo.  15th,  1877. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

Establishment  of  Slavery  in  this  Country. 

(Concluded  from  page  180.) 

"  That  Congress  gave  expression  to  tl 
general  sentiment  of  the  peop'e  of  the  coli 
nies  fully  appears  in  the  declarations  of  tl 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  conventio 
which  sent  delegates  to  that  Congress.  Thei 
conventions  pledged  themselves  not  to  impo 
slaves,  and  not  to  purchase  them  when  ir 
ported  by  others.  In  Georgia  —  a  colon 
founded  by  James  Oglethorpe,  who  forbac 
slavery  there,  but  whose  humane  purp'>8 
were  afterwards  thwarted  by  avarice  ar 
power — a  public  meeting  declared  'their  d 
approbation  and  abhorrence  of  the  unnatur 
practice  of  slavery  in  America,'  and  pledgi 
themselves  to  use  their  '  utmost  endeavors  f 
the  manumission  of  slaves  in  our  colom 
And  Congress  itself  on  the  6th  of  April,  177 
resolved  without  opposition,  that  '  no  slave 
imported  into  any  of  the  thirteen  unit( 
colonies.' 

The  British  commercial  and  colonial  polio 
however,  had  interested,  active,  and  influe 
tial  supporters.  Leading  statesmen  in  Sou: 
Carolina  and  G^-orgia  were  confessedly 
only  for  slavery,  but  for  the  continuance 
the  slave  trade.  In  Maryland,  Virginia  af 
North  Carolina,  slaviny  had  still  a  strong  ho' 
upon  the  people.  But  their  interest  in  tl, 
domestic,  quickened  their  opposition  to  til 
foreign  slave  traffic.  Although  there  wel 
but  few  negroes  in  the  Middle  and  New  En' 
land  colonies,  many  of  these  having  bo' 
made  free  by  the  voluntary  action  of  tht 
masters,  still  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  h; 
zealous  supporters,  especially  among  the  coi^ 
mercial,  weal thjMvnd  aristocratic  classes.  Tli] 
fact  was  signally  manifested  by  the  action 
Congress  in  striking  from  the  original  dr£ 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Jeffersor 
arraignment  of  the  British  king  for  forcii] 
upon  his  American  colonies  that  traffic  in 
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hich  he  branded  as  an  '  execrable  commerce,' 
i  piratical  warfare,'  'the  opprobrium  of  in- 
del  powers,'  '  a  cruel  war  against  human 
iture.'  'That  clause  reprobating  the  en- 
avingof  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  was  struck 
it,'  its  illustrious  author  declares,  'in  com- 
aisance  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who 
id  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importa- 
on  of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the  contrary  still 
ished  to  continue  it.  Our  northern  brethren, 
80,  I  believe,  felt  a  little  tender  under  those 
insures.  Although  their  people  had  very  few 
aves  themselves,  yet  they  had  been  pretty 
)nsiderable  carriers  of  them  to  others.' 
The  same  spirit  and  policy  which  struck 
lese  words  from  the  Deelaration,of  Independ- 
ice,  influenced  the  action  of  Congressin  fram- 
g  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  report 
the  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  provided 
lat  supplies  should  be  obtained  by  requisi- 
ons  in  each  State  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
}r  of  its  inhabitants.  This  at  once  and 
jcessarily  raised  the  question  of  the  status 
the  slaves.  Mr.  Chase,  of  Maryland,  afier- 
ards  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
'the  United  States,  moved  to  count  only  the 
hite  inhabitants.  'The  negroes,'  he  said, 
vere  property,  and  no  more  members  of  the 
tate  than  cattle.' 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Harrison  of  Yir- 
nia,  that  two  slaves  should  be  counted  as 
ue  freeman.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania, 
lid  the  exemption  of  slaves  from  taxation 
ould  be  '  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
ave  keeping  and  the  importation  of  slaves.' 
!e  declared  that  they  increased  products  and 
posed  burdens,  and  prevented  freemen  from 
iltivating  the  country.  '  Dismiss  your  slaves,' 
said,  'freemen  will  take  their  places.'  To 
lie  remark  Mr.  Lynch,  of  South  Carolina, 
splied  with  emphasis,  '  Our  slaves  are  our 
popertj' ;  if  that  is  debated,  there  is  an  end 
fconfederation.'  He  asked  why  they  should 
3  taxed  more  than  sheep.  To  this  question 
ranklin  replied  :  '  Sheep  will  never  make  in- 
irrections.'  Mr.  Chase's  amendment  was 
jjected,  Georgia  was  divided,  and  all  the 
tates  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  voted 
gainst  it. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Confederation 
eing  found  so  great,  the  discussion  was  then 
ispended  ;  but  it  was  renewed  again  in  Octo- 
er,  1777.  It  was  then  moved  that  the  sup- 
lies  be  based  on  the  value  of  property  in  each 
tate.  This  proposition  was  rejected,  and  a 
totioD  was  made  to  exempt  slaves  from  taxa- 
on.  The  four  New  England  States  voted 
»ain8t  it,  New  York  and  Pennsj-lvania  were 
ivided,  and  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
na,  South  Carolina  and  New  Jersey  voted 
►r  it.  This  vote  exempted  slaves  from  taxa- 
on  altogether,  either  as  inhabitants  or  pro- 
erty.  It  was  a  complete  triumph  of  those 
:''2pre9enting  the  slave  interest,  and  may  be 
ounted  among  the  earlier  illustrations  of  the 
otent  influence  of  the  rising  slave  power. 
^lO  power  was  given  to  the  Confederation 
J  regulate  commerce.  Each  State  was  left 
ee  to  decide  what  imports  it  would  admit  or 
rohibit,  so  that  Congress,  after  its  emphatic 
■ondemnation  by  the  acts  of  1774  and  1776, 
irenounced  forever,'  in  the  words  of  Bancroft, 
(the  power  to  sanction  or  to  slop  the  slave 
trade.'  This  result  could  not  but  enure  to  the 
iterests  of  slavery  and  to  the  strengthening 
f  its  power. 

But  the  Confederation  secured  to  the  free 
^habitants  of  the  State  all  privileges  and  im. 


munities  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States. 
The  legislatui'e  of  South  Carolina,  when  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  under  con- 
sideration, saw  that  by  this  provision  the 
rights  of  inter-citizenship  were  secured  to  the 
free  colored  inhabitants  of  all  the  States. 
After  debate  the  plan  of  Confederation  was 
returned  to  Congress  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  inter-citizenship  should  be  confined 
to  white  persons.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
supported  the  proposed  change,  but  eight 
States  refusing  their  assent,  the  proposition 
was  lost.  In  this  instance  freedom  won,  and 
the  claims  of  human  equality  were  vindicated. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  when 
the  government  of  England  ended,  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  began,  the 
people  were,  on  the  grounds  of  justice,  hu- 
manity and  interest,  largely  in  favor  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  African  slave  trade.  Neither 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  most  conscientious 
and  enlightened  portion  of  the  people,  includ 
ing  most  of  the  Hsvolutionary  leaders,  who 
guided  the  colonies  through  civil  war  to 
national  unity  and  independence,  believed 
slavery  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines 
they  were  proclaiming,  and  the  civil  institu- 
tions they  were  founding.  The  statesmen  of 
that  era  hoped,  and  confidently  expected,  that 
it  would  soon  pass  away.  But  the  slave  sys- 
tem fostei-ed  by  England,  and  sustained  by 
individual  interest,  indolence,  and  pride,  dur- 
ing a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  so  incor- 
porated itself  into  the  social  life  of  the  people, 
especially  of  the  South,  that,  when  menaced 
by  the  logic  of  events,  it  was  seen  to  have  a 
hold  and  tenacity  of  life  not  dreamed  of  by 
either  friend  or  foe.  Champions  were  ready 
not  only  to  protect  it  against  the  advancing 
currents  of  Christian  civilization,  but  also  to 
oppose  every  interest,  every  institution,  and 
every  individual  that  menaced  its  paramount 
sway.  Even  then,  when  the  Republic  took 
its  place  in  the  family  of  nations,  had  begun 
and  had  far  advanced  that  work  of  personal 
and  public  deterioration, — that  poisoning  of 
the  fountains  of  individual  and  social  life 
whose  full  development  the  rebellion  revealed, 
as  it  was  itself  their  sad  and  legitimate  re- 
sult." 


Selected, 

Some  remarks  of  Oeorge  Whitehead  on  the  Bible 
— the  reading  of  and  committing  to  memory 
its  contents. 

"  I  always  had  a  love  to  the  Bible,  and  to 
reading  therein,  from  my  childhood,  yet  did 
not  truly  understand  nor  experience  those 
doctrines  essential  to  salvation,  nor  the  new 
covenant  dispensation,  until  my  mind  was 
turned  to  the  light  of  Christ,  the  living  eter- 
nal Word,  the  entrance  whereof  giveth  light 
and  understanding  to  the  simple.  Yet  I  do 
confess  it  was  some  advantage  to  me  frequent- 
ly to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  when  I  was 
ignorant,  and  did  not  understand  the  great 
and  excellent  things  therein  testified  of.  For 
when  the  Lord  had  livingly  in  some  measure 
opened  my  understanding  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures by  my  often  reading  the  same  before,  hav 
ing  the  better  remembrance  thereof,  it  was  a 
help  and  advantage  to  my  secret  meditations 
when  a  lively  sense  and  comfort  of  the  Scrip 
tures  was  in  measure  given  me  by  the  spirit, 
and  thereby  I  was  the  more  induced  to  the 
serious  reading  and  consideration  of  what 
read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  comfort 


thereof  made  known  by  the  Holy  Spirit  en- 
'ighteuing  the  understanding.  All  the  prom- 
ses  of  God,  which  are  yea  and  amen  in  Christ 
Jesus,  being  truly  comfortable  when  applied 
by  the  same  spirit,  for  that  vv'ill  make  no 
wrong  application  thereof ;  that  Spirit  will 
never  apply  peace  to  the  wicked,  nor  to  per- 
sons living  in  their  sins;  nor  tell  the  unjust 
that  they  are  just,  or  righteous  in  God's  sight. 
It  is  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ,  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  said  to  make  the  man  of 
God,  '  Wise  unto  salvation,  and  profitable  unto 
him  for  doctrine,  reproof,  admonition,  and  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  he  may  be 
perfect  and  thoroughly  furnished  in  every 
good  word  and  work.'  Doubtless  Paul  es- 
teemed Timothy's  knowing  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures from  a  child,  to  be  some  advantage  and 
help  to  him,  but  it  was  principally  through 
faith,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

These  things  considered,  I  would  not  have 
Christian  parents  remiss  in  educating,  and 
causing  their  children  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  to  induce  them  both  to  learn,  and 
frequently  to  read  therein,  i.  e.  the  Bible.  It 
may  be  of  real  advantage,  and  profitable  to 
them,  when  they  come  to  have  their  under- 
standings enlightened,  and  to  know  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  1  have  sometimes 
observed  children  in  reading  the  Bible,  have 
been  affected  with  the  good  things  they  have 
read,  from  a  secret  belief  of  them,  which  hath 
had  such  impression,  that  they  have  been  in- 
duced to  a  more  serious  consideration  thereof, 
when  the  Lord  has  opened  their  understand- 
ings in  some  measure,  by  the  light  of  his 
grace  in  them." 

Shoshone  Falls. 
We  left  the  Park  by  another  trail  that  led 
us  among  deep,  gloomy  cavities  formed  by 
the  river  in  the  misty  past,  long  ere  it  had 
contracted  to  its  present  limits.  These  were 
frequented  by  thousands  of  cliff  swallows 
and  some  sparrow  hawks  that  chattered  and 
screamed  incessantly,  and  from  an  occasional 
bunch  of  straggling  shrubbery  came  the  plea- 
sant notes  of  the  song  sparrow.  These  broke 
the  monotonous  silence  of  the  forbidding  pre- 
cipices, and  gave  life  to  the  otherwise  dreary 
scene.  Having  reached  the  upper  plateau 
once  more,  we  galloped  two  miles  farther,  and 
halted  to  listen  to  the  rough,  hoarse  and  muf- 
fled roar  of  the  Shoshone  Falls  that  were 
thundering  far  beneath  us  in  the  canon. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
their  outlines.  Looking  down  from  our  ele- 
vated terrace,  we  could  see  around  them  all 
the  elements  of  a  beautiful  landscape — gorse 
and  meadow,  plain  and  dell,  an  undulating 
park,  rich  in  robes  of  many-hued  flowers,  a 
placid  river,  and  a  boiling,  snowy  cascade, 
and,  in  the  background,  towering  terraces  of 
barren  crags,  veritable  mountains  of  stone. 
Dismounting,  we  led  our  horses  down  bluff 
after  bluff",  until  we  reached  a  small  park 
skirting  the  river.  This  was  covered  with 
grass  that  reached  to  our  knees,  and  sprinkled 
over  it  were  many  species  of  gaudy  flowers 
new  to  me. 

We  followed  the  bank  of  the  river  until 
we  reached  a  coppice  of  juniper  that  thrives 
wherever  the  refreshing  spray  falls,  and,  pass- 
ing through  this,  found  ourselves  standing  on 
Lookout  Point,  directly  over  the  river  where 
it  plunges  downward ;  and  from  this  spot  we 
had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  falls,  as  we 
could  gaze  directl^^  down  upon  them,  they 
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being  only  four  feet  below  us.  Glancing  up 
the  stream,  we  could  see  that  its  sinuous 
course  for  half  a  mile  was  one  mass  of  scream- 
ing rapids  and  small  cataracts,  which  were 
numerously  dotted  with  barren  crags  and 
flower-clad  islets  of  many  forms.  By  count- 
ing the  larger  leaps,  we  made  out  eight  good 
falls  within  an  area  of  two  hundred  yards, 
which  averaged  from  six  to  twenty  feet  in 
height;  and  no  two  were  alike  in  outline. 
Close  to  the  shore  the  water  formed  deep  lanes 
or  canals  of  bubbling  cascades  through  the 
rocks,  and  their  gentleness  contrasted  strong- 
ly with  the  turbulence  adjoining  them.  As 
these  varied  and  diverging  bodies  approached 
the  precipice  they  swung  together  to  produce 
the  Grand  Falls,  which  are  excelled  only  by 
I>liagara  and  the  falls  of  the  Missouri  in  vol- 
ume, while  they  outrank  all  in  diversity  of 
form  and  contrast  of  surroundings.  Massive 
in  power  and  vigorous  in  action  ;  warm  in 
color  yet  environed  in  gloom  ;  picturesque  in 
immediate  accessories  yet  encompassed  by 
savage  grandeur,  they  possess  ail  the  elements 
that  make  such  scenes  attractive  to  the  lover 
of  the  beautiful.  Their  very  situation  in  the 
midbt  of  a  desolate  artemisian  plain,  and  hem- 
med in  by  canons  whose  dreary  depths  are 
impenetrable  to  the  sunlight  for  many  months 
in  the  year,  adds  to  their  interest  and  en- 
hances their  impressive  magnificence.  The 
main  falls  are  estimated  by  those  dwelling  in 
their  vicinity  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  height;  but  this  is  probably  beyond 
the  bounds,  though,  judging  from  appearance, 
not  much.  They  have  a  width  of  thiee  hun- 
dred yards  by  following  the  curve  of  their 
outline,  but  in  a  straight  line  they  will  not 
exceed  two  hundred. 

They  are  of  an  irregular  concave  shape, 
somewhat  like  a  reversed  crescent;  but  dur- 
ing the  spring  freshets  they  assume  a  convex 
form,  owing  to  the  increased  volume  and  velo- 
city of  the  water.  The  pretty  park,  with  its 
luxuriant  grasses,  flowers,  and  coppices  of 
junipers,  gives  a  softness  and  color  to  the  falls 
that  are  agreeably  appreciated  by  the  eye,  as 
they  impart  the  picturesque  element  so  much 
needed,  but  on  the  opposite  side  the  darli  and 
towering  terraces  of  trap,  with  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  a  heavy  talus,  loom  up 
agaiu&t  the  tky  in  black  masses,  and  convey 
the  most  impressive  idea  of  gloom  and  rugged 
wiiduess.  While  the  falls  are  grand  from 
every  point  of  view,  it  is  only  at  their  base 
that  one  can  fully  appreciate  them,  and  1 
found  the  attempt  to  reach  that  position  a 
most  hazardous  one,  as  I  had  to  descend  the 
sheer  face  of  the  boulders,  and  in  several  in- 
stances 1  could  only  find  a  light  hold  for  my 
finger-tips  and  the  toes  of  one  foot.  Had  a 
bit  of  the  rocks  given  way,  I  must  have  been 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  crags  below.  It  was 
only  by  bracing  every  nerve  and  firmly  clinch- 
ing the  teeth,  that  I  was  enabled  to  make  the 
de^cent;  but  1  confess  that  even  then  a  knee 
occasionally  trembled,  despite  my  utmost  ef- 
fort to  be  brave.  After  a  toilsome  struggle  I 
reached  a  prostrate  tree  that  lay  against  the 
blutt'  at  a  convenient  angle,  and  this  led  mc 
into  a  ravine  which  was  covered  with  stunted 
junipers,  briers,  and  a  large,  wiry  grass.  This 
even  was  so  steep  that  it  was  only  by  leaning 
well  back  and  falling  against  trees,  that  I  was 
prevented  from  being  shot  downward  into 
the  river  by  my  own  momentum.  By  clam- 
bering over  boulders,  vaulting  fallen  trees, 
and  making  bridges  of  prostrate,  waier-pol- 


ished  trunks,  I  was  enabled  to  get  within 
forty  feet  of  the  falls  ;  but  further  progress 
was  checked  by  the  smooth  and  perpeudicu 
lar  crags. 

Selecting  a  mossy  bank  covered  with  a  long, 
dank  and  prostrate  grass,  I  threw  myself  upon 
it,  and  for  two  hours  gazed  upon  the  stirring 
vista  before  me  in  a  sort  of  half  dreamy  mood; 
for  it  was  too  overpowering  to  allow  the  facul- 
ties to  expand  into  full  action.  The  longer 
I  looked  the  more  I  desired  to,  for  I  was  fully 
captivated  by  the  grand  yet  weird  beauty 
that  surrounded  me.  The  water,  in  overleap- 
ing, sweeping  waves  of  white,  and  with  a 
vibrating  sound  that  resembled  that  produced 
by  many  mills  in  motion,  thundered  steadily 
downward,  and  developed  splendid  rainbows 
that  extended  far  above  the  falls,  and  spanned 
the  stream  ;  while  heavy  showers  of  vapory 
spray  slowly  upward  rose  to  a  height  of  three 
hundred  feet,  then  lazily  floated  away  in 
clouds  of  darkish  gray. — Appleton's  Journal. 


Selected. 

OUR  FIEST  GRAY  HAIR. 

BY  WALTER  C.  HOWDEN. 

As  the  first  big  pattering  drops  that  fall 

With  a  splash  on  our  lattice  pane 
Make  us  shiver  and  start  as  they  warn  us  all 

Of  a  storm  or  of  coming  rain  : 
So  is  it  with  life  when  we're  growing  old 

And  age  steals  on  unaware — 
We  shiver  and  start,  if  ihe  truth  were  told, 

At  the  sight  of  our  first  gray  hair. 

We  mark  not  the  light  of  the  noonday  hours 

Like  the  first  streaks  the  dawn  doth  bring ; 
We  hail  not  the  hirth  of  the  summer  flowers 

As  we  do  the  first  snow-drop  of  spring ; 
On  the  bleak  winter  wind  we  look  not  with  grief, 

Though  it  howl  through  the  branches  bare, 
But  we  sigh  when  we  witness  the  brown  autumn  leaf, 

And  behold  Nature's  first  gray  hair. 

Gray  hairs  may  come  when  the  beaming  eye 

Has  pone  of  its  brightness  lost ; 
When  with  buoyant  heart  we  would  fain  deny 

Youth's  Rubicon  had  been  crossed  ; 
But  the  ivy-clad  tree  looks  young  and  green, 

Though  a  sapless  trunk  be  there, 
And  nought  of  decay  on  our  cheek  may  be  seen 

When  we  witness  our  first  gray  hair. 

O,  a  noble  crown  to  a  noble  life 

Is  a  head  of  silvery  gray, 
And  'tis  well  if,  tired  with  the  struggle  and  strife, 

it  finds  rest  at  the  close  of  day. 
But  gray-headed  sin  is  a  crown  less  curse, 

And  the  parent  of  dark  despair. 
And  it  gives  us  a  pang,  O,  doubly  worse, 

Than  the  sighi  of  a  first  gray  hair. 

Come  early,  come  late,  like  a  knock  at  the  gate 

Is  that  first  soft,  silvery  thread, 
And  it  joins  with  its  silence  the  years  that  wait 

With  the  years  forever  fled  ; 
It  silently  tells  us  we're  journeying  on  ; 

It  silently  questions  us — Where? 
O,  a  faithful  mile-stone,  were  the  truth  but  known, 

Is  seen  in  our  first  gray  hair. 

Selected. 

"Christians  migiit  avoid  much  trouble  and 
inconvenience,"  says  Payson,  "if  they  would 
only  believe  what  the}'  profess — that  God  is 
able  to  make  them  happy  without  anj-thing 
else.  They  imagine,  if  such  a  dear  friend 
were  to  die,  or  such  and  such  blessings  to  be 
removed,  they  should  be  miserable;  whereas 
God  can  make  thom  a  thousand  times  happier 
without  them.  To  mention  my  own  ca-<e, — 
God  has  been  depriving  inc  of  one  blessing 
after  another;  but  as  everj'  one  was  removed, 
he  has  come  in,  and  filled  up  its  place  ;  and 
now,  when  I  um  a  cripple,  and  not  able  to 
move,  I  am  happier  than  ever  I  was  in  my 
life  before,  or  ever  expected  to  be;  and  if  1 


had  believed  this  twenty  years  ago,  I  migh 
have  been  spared  much  anxiety." 

Economy  and  Hard  Times. 

There  are  f -w  who  have  not  suffered  in 
i^reater  or  le-'S  degree  during  the  past  yea 
fi'om  hard  times.  Upon  some  they  have  born 
heavily,  tearing  away  accustomed  comforii 
crushing  fond  hopes  and  destroying  peace  ( 
mind.   To  others  they  have  come  with  a  mor 
gentle  pressure,  warning  them  of  dangers  yi 
unexperienced,  while,  to  a  few,  perhaps,  the 
have  only  suggested  a  more  tender  sympath 
with  the  woes  and  a  more  generous  charit 
for  the  failipgs  of  the  real  sufferers.    To  al 
however,  they  bear  lessons,  old,  indeed,  bu 
which  have  to  be  learned  over  and  over  agaii ; 
by  each  individual,  and  often  only  at  the  corji 
of  bitter  experience.  i 

One  of  the  most  essential  of  these  lessor^ 
is  the  importance  of  a  wise  economy  in  ejj 
penditures.    By  this  we  do  not  mean  the  8U( 
den  retrenchment,  compelled  by  necessity  i 
times  of  financial  distress,  but  rather  the  ealn 
deliberate  and  permanent  control  over  e: 
penses  which  will  prevail  alike  in  prosperot] 
as  in  adverse  circumstances.    There  is  prob: 
b]y  no  greater  enemy  to  pecuniary  troublt 
than  this,  and  no  more  prolific  source  of  fa! 
ures,  bankruptcy  and  ruin  than  the  lack  of  i 
This  control  does  not  merely  consist  in  avoii 
ing  debt  or  living  within  our  income.  , 
young  man  for  instance,  without  other  can 
than  his  own  maintenance,  may  be  more  e: 
travagant  while  living  within  his  income  tha 
another  in  different  circumstances,  who  ove 
runs  his  means.    Probably  very  few  in  cor 
mencing  life  realize  this  fully.    It  seems,  i 
deed,  at  fii>t  sight,  that  a  man  has  the  righ 
fairly  and  unreservedly,  to  spend  what  1 
earns  so  long  as  he  violates  no  other  obiig 
tions.    But  a  little  deeper  consideration  w: 
show  that  this  is  not  so.    In  a  general  way 
is  true  each  itidividual  is  expected  to  give 
the  world  in  some  sort  of  labor  as  much  vali 
as  he  consumes,  but  there  are  many  inevitab 
exceptions  to  this.    There  are  some  years 
the  life  of  every  individual  during  which  1 
can  earn  nothing.   Childhood  and  youth,  at 
also  very  old  age  must  be  provided  for 
some  other  way.    So  must  years  of  sickne.' 
and  times  of  depression  in  business,  when  tlj 
special  labor  of  the  individual  is  not  in  d 
mand.     There  are  also  transition  perioc 
caused  by  the  very  progress  of  civilizatio 
when  the  various  branches  of  industry  will 
impeded  for  a  time,  as  in  the  introduction 
a  new  machine,  when  many  hands  are  tei 
porariiy  thrown  out  of  employment.    Besid  i 
this,  there  are  numbers  of  persons  who,  t 
sundry  reasons,  can  never  produce  their  ov 
support,  such  as  permanent  invalids,  and  t 
feeble-minded.  It  is  evident,  then,  ihatthei 
must  be,  in  some  way,  sufficient  surplus  lab" 
given  to  the  world  to  meet  these  needs.  Tli 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  chance  benevolenc. 
though  the  motive  of  83'mpathy  alone  shon  ' 
urge  to  the  practice  of  economy.    It  coiiiji  1 
home  to  each  individual  in  his  own  ca;(.  I 
The  debt  he  has  incurred  during  bis  eaiT  | 
3'ears  be  must  at  least  discharge  in  after  ijt  i 
to  children  of  bis  own.    He  must  expect  t'  I 
his  own  share  of  the  many  hindrances  to  1 
munerative  labor  in  the  coarse  of  his  life,  ai 
he  cannot  wish  his  old  age  to  be  burdensor 
to  others. 

Viewed,  therefore,  either  on  a  broad  soci 
scale,  or  in  the  light  of  individual  indepeii 
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jce,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  each  one  to  pro- 
jce  more  than  he  consumes,  or  in  other 
ords,  to  practise  a  wise  economy.  This  can- 
)t  be  done  without  diligence,  self  denial,  and 
dgment.  The  labor,  of  whatever  kind,  must 
3  guided  by  intelligence,  and  performed  with 
:ill,  to  make  it  as  valuable  as  possible.  The 
■oceeds  must  be  expended,  not  in  obedience 
I  the  dictates  of  fashion,  the  promptings  of 
nbition,  or  the  impulsive  desires  of  the  mo- 
ent,  but  according  to  a  well  laid  plan,  which 
ms  to  secure  the  best  and  most  permanent 
isalts.  In  youth  and  health,  with  ordinarily 
[ir  pi'ospects,  a  surplus  should  always  be  laid 
way  for  times  of  need,  and  judiciously  in- 
jsted.  It  may  be  difficult  to  do  this,  it  may 
volve  much  saerifii^e  of  inclination,  and 
lerg)'^  of  will,  but  proportionately  to  the  de- 
-ee  in  which  it  becomes  a  habit,  the  danger 
'hard  limes  will  be  removed,  and  the  conse- 
lent  sufferings  diminished. — Ledger. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

lentimeHts  of  various  writers  in  Reference  to  War. 

To  whom  is  war  to  be  attributed? — "Crimes 
lould  be  traced  to  their  cau'^es  :  and  guilt 
lould  be  fixed  upon  those  who  occasion,  al- 
lough  they  may  not  perpetrate  them.  And 
»  whom  are  the  frequency  and  the  crimes  of 
ar  to  be  principally  attributed?  To  the 
■rectors  of  public  opinion,  to  the  declaimers 
pon  glory;  to  men  who  sit  quietly  at  home 
I  their  studies  and  at  their  desks;  to  the 
istorian,  and  the  biographer,  and  the  poet, 
id  the  moral  philosopher;  to  the  paraph 
teer;  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper;  to  the 
>acher  of  religion." — Bymond  on  War,  pp. 
2,  33. 

The  Snfety  of  Nations.—''  The  safety  of  na- 
ons  is  not  to  be  sought  in  arts  or  in  arms. 
Pirr  reverses,  with  respect  to  its  objects,  all 
ie  rules  of  morality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
jmporary  repeal  of  all  the  principles  of  virtue. 
t  is  a  system,  out  of  which  almost  all  the 
i.rtues  are  excluded,  and  in  which  nearly  all 
ie  vices  are  incorporated.  In  instructing  us 
)  consider  a  portion  of  our  fellow  creatures 
s  the  proper  objects  of  enmity,  it  removes, 
i  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  basis  of  all 
)ciety,  of  all  civilization  and  virtue;  for  the 
asis  of  these,  is  the  good-will  due  to  every 
idividual  of  the  species." — Robert  Hall,  A.M. 
"  As  long  as  mankind  shall  continue  to  be- 
Low  more  liberal  applause  on  their  destroyers 
jan  on  their  benefactors,  the  thirst  of  mili- 
'nry  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the  most 
xalled  characters." — Gibbon  on  the  Decline 
nd  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

ilorality  and  religion  forbid  war  in  its 
lotives,  conduct,  and  consequences." — Vice- 
mus  Knox. 

Conscientious  Obedience. — "There  is  but  one 
jinmnnity  of  Christians  in  the  word,  and 
-lat  unhappily,  of  all  communities  one  of  the 
Tiallest,  enlightened  enough  to  understand 

prohibition  of  war  by  our  Divine  Master,  in 
-  plain,  literal,  and  undeniable  sense;  and 
jiiscientious  enough  to  obey  it,  subduing 
je  very  instinct  of  nature  to  obedience." — 
*'oulhpy\s  History  of  Brazil. 
I  "They  who  defend  war,  must  defend  the 
impositions  which  lead  to  war;  and  these  dis- 
'j'si'ions  are  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  gos- 
— Erasmus. 

The  Spirit  of  Christianity. — "  I  am  persuaded 
iat  when  the  spirit  of  Christianity  shall  exert 
■s  proper  influence  over  the  minds  of  indi- 
I'iaals,  and  especially  over  the  minds  of 


public  men  in  their  public  capacities,  over  the 
minds  of  men  constituting  the  councils  of 
princes,  from  whence  are  the  issues  of  peace 
and  war — when  this  happy  period  shall  arrive, 
ivar  will  cease  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world." — Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

"  War  has  practices  and  principles  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  but  ill  quadrate  with  the  rule 
of  moral  rectitude,  and  are  quite  abhorrent 
from  the  benignity  of  Christianity." — Ibid. 

War  the  Extremity  of  Evil. — "  As  war  is  the 
last  of  remedies  (rather  no  remedy  at  all),  all 
lawful  means  should  be  used  to  avoid  it;  as 
war  is  the  extremity  of  evil,  surely  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  whose  station  entrusts  them  with  the 
care  of  nations  to  avert  it  from  their  charge." 
— Dr.  Johnson. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Enrope. 

(Continued  from  page  178.) 

From  verdant  Wales  we  passed  through 
the  smoke,  and  a  swarming  population  of 
swarthy  operatives,  to  Bromley,  in  Lanca- 
shire. Spending  ten  days  among  friends,  we 
attended  the  ancient  meeting  of  Marsden,  now 
much  reduced  in  numbers.  One  half  this 
meeting  house  has  been  mude  comfortable 
with  modern  seats,  while  the  other  remains 
in  its  primitive  condition,  with  narrow  up 
right  benches,  and  equally  narrow  passages, 
peculiar  to  a  former  ag'-.  This  is  a  beautiful 
part  of  Lancashire,  and  must  have  been  still 
more  interesting,  before  the  numerous  mills, 
with  their  lofty  chimney-shafts  and  contigu- 
ous villages  of  workman,  had  defaced  the  land- 
scape ;  but  the  many  busy  hives  of  industry 
are  so  suggestive  of  increased  comfort  and 
happiness  among  the  laboring  classes,  that 
he  who 

"  Gathers  bliss  to  see  his  fellows  blest," 

will  not  become  too  critical  an  observer. 

Pendle-hill  looked  down  upon  the  busy 
scene,  which  differed  widely  from  the  aspect  it 
presented  when  George  Fox  wrote,  "As  we 
travelled  we  came  near  a  very  great  high  hill 
called  Pendle  bill,  and  I  was  moved  of  the 
Lord  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  it,  which  I  did 
with  much  ado,  it  was  so  very  steep  and  high. 
When  I  was  come  to  the  top,  I  saw  the  sea 
bordering  upon  Lancashire.  From  the  top  of 
this  hill  the  Lord  let  me  see  in  what  places 
he  had  a  great  people  to  be  gathered."  The 
origin  of  the  meeting  at  Marsden  dates  from 
near  the  time  of  George  Fox,  and  if  its  history 
could  be  written,  would  present  us  with  some 
remarkable  instances  of  intellectual  character, 
as  well  of  religious  life,  in  men  and  women 
of  singular  eloquence  and  power,  poets,  and 
men  of  saintly  lives  and  high  character, 
"  whose  days  were  quiet  pastorals,"  and  upon 
whose  faces  "the  dove  sat  visibly  brooding." 

At  the  foot  of  this  conspicuous  headland, 
Pendle-water  winds  its  way  so  gently  through 
the  vale,  that  one  is  unprepared  to  hear  that 
it  at  times  can  overflow  its  banks,  can  roar 
and  rave,  and  destroy  much  property,  when 
swollen  by  rains.  The  term  creek  is  never 
used  in  England,  much  to  our  relief,  the  word 
water  being  employed  to  designate  a  small 
stream  and  also  a  lake.  "Memories  of  sweet 
summer  eves"  arc  mingled  with  pleasant  walks 
by  the  holme,  beside  Pendle-water.  This 
local  word  is  applied  to  a  small,  low  field, 
Ij-ing  beside  a  stream,  or  still  more  appropri- 
ately to  a  meadow  that  has  been  recently 
mown.    Remarking  to  the  aged  friend  who 


accompanied  me,  that  I  longed  to  hear  the 
notes  of  the  nightingale,  he  replied,  "  I  think, 
my  dear,  the  song  of  that  thrush  is  quite  as 
sweet." 

"  I  hear  the  bees  in  sleepy  music  winging 

From  the  wild  thyme  where  they  have  passed  the 
noon, 

There  is  the  throstle  in  the  hawthorn  singing, 

Stirring  the  while  spray  with  the  same  sweet  tune." 

A  pleasant  feature  of  English  country  scenes, 
is  the  existence  of  numerous  excellent  bye- 
paths,  leading  across  fields,  by  sequestered 
streams,  furnished  with  foot-bridges  and  con- 
venient stiles,  and  often  well  paved.  These 
paths  date  from  immemorial  custom,  and  the 
right  of  way  is  jealously  guarded  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  land  proprietors. 

The  dwelling  houses  in  Lancashire  are  gen- 
erally built  of  stone,  and  are  often  long  and 
low,  and  in  the  Elizabeth:in  style  with  mul- 
lioned  windows,  small  diamond  panes;  the 
mansion-houses  enriched  with  a  wealth  of 
plate  glass,  and  always  without  outside  shut- 
ters. Stone  walls  every  where  supersede  the 
hedge  row,  universal  in  the  southern  counties, 
and  harmonize  with  the  grey  of  the  houses.  As 
we  approach  Scotland,  the  country  becomes 
bolder  in  outline;  the  fine  sloping  hills  are 
not  generally  wooded,  but  are  of  a  deep  rich 
green  to  the  summit.  Old  forests  have  been 
cleared  away,  but  very  many  trees  still  flour- 
ish, worthy  successors  of  the  giants  of  old. 
Near  the  streams,  or  bordering  the  highways, 
in  almost  every  available  place,  a  magnificent 
beech  or  elm  could  be  seen,  and  though  there 
are  no  continuous  forests,  the  abundance  of 
grand  trees  gives  to  the  landscape  a  more 
sylvan  aspect  than  now  prevails  even  in  the 
Atlantic  Border  States. 

An  invitation  to  visit  one  of  the  extensive 
factories  of  Lancashire,  could  not  be  declined, 
and  we  were  shown  through  one  in  which 
1200  hands  were  employed.  The  clash  of  the 
shuttles,  the  rush  of  the  bands,  and  the  g<?n- 
eral  din,  combined  with  the  glitter  of  polished 
steel  everywhere,  rendered  the  scene  im- 
pressive. Beautiful  fabrics  were  growing  be- 
neath the  eyes  of  the  girls  who  attended  the 
looms, — Henrietta  cloths,  de  laiues,  poplins, 
and  especially  the  bright-colored  and  highly 
ornate,  soft  and  graceful  patterns,  destined  to 
robe  the  Chinese  mandarin,  and  imit;iting 
the  native  fabrics  with  Chinese  faithfulness. 
The  proprietors  of  this  vast  hive  have  long  in- 
culcated habits  of  thrift  and  economy  among 
their  work  people,  and  we  learned  that  there 
are  very  few  of  the  elder  men  who  are  not  in 
possession  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  sterl- 
ing. Mechanics  Institutions  for  promoting 
knowledge  among  them,  were  also  warmly 
patronized,  and  the  consequences  of  their 
care,  were  apparent  in  the  cleanly  and  very 
comfortable  character  of  the  cottages  and  the 
conduct  of  their  inmates.  The  people  were 
also  well  clothed.  Leather-soled  shoes  were 
replaced  by  clogs  with  wooden  soles,  and  the 
clatter  produced  thereby,  upon  the  pavements 
of  stone,  is  one  of  the  peculiar  sounds  ever 
recurring  in  these  factory  villages.  A  large 
and  handsome  school-bouse,  supported  by  the 
proprietors,  stood  near,  to  which  large  groups 
of  children  were  flocking,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  barbarous  putois  of  the  uneducated 
classes  will  at  length  pass  from  use,  for  the 
dialects  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  were, 
to  us,  almost  as  unintelligible  as  the  language 
of  Russia. 

The  General  Meeting  at  Ackworth  School 
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occurring  at  this  time,  our  kind  friends  accom- 
punied  us  to  this  interesting  place,  upou  which 
our  Westtown  School  was  modelled.  Ack- 
worth  was  not,  however,  erected  to  serve  as 
an  educational  Institution,  but  was  originally 
a  hospital,  and  its  long  arched  stone  passages 
produce  a  dreary  effect.  Many  of  the  class- 
rooms are  commodious  and  well  furnished  with 
maps  and  chemical  apparatus.  One  feature 
-we  observed  which  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  boys  are  provided  with  a 
room  furnished  with  tools  and  benches,  and 
encouraged  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  in  Iret-woik  carving  of 
their  own  designing.  Many  of  these  were 
highly  creditable.  Thus,  while  the  hand  and 
the  eye  were  trained,  and  invention  stimulated, 
roughness  and  rudeness  were  restrained  and 
the  good  order  of  the  school  promoted.  A 
very  animated  and  good-humored  discussion 
upon  raising  funds  for  enlarging  the  school, 
arose  in  the  Gi-neral  Meeting.  After  this  we 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  company  with  three 
hundred  other  Friends. 

Our  way  to  our  lodging  lay  through  a  fine 
old  garden  belonging  to  the  school,  devoted 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  and  some  shrubbery. 

"The  currant-bush  and  lilac  grew  together, 

The  benn's  sweet  breath  was  blended  with  the  rose, 

Alike  rejoicing  in  the  pleasant  weather, 

That  brought  the  bloom  to  these — the  fruit  to  those." 

Large  English  gooseberries  bordered  the 
walk,  but  their  fruit  was  not  yet  ripe.  A 
few  weeks  later  we  found  them  in  Scotland 
and  discovered  their  excellence,  their  abun- 
dance arid  cheapness. 

York,  7th  mo.  Ist. — Leaving  Ackworth 
and  our  beloved  friends,  we  pas-ed  through  a 
fine  agricultural  district,  very  unlike  the 
smoke-begrimed  region  lying  between  Liv- 
erpool and  Burnley,  where  we  were  seldom 
out  of  hight  of  perhaps  thirty  tall  chimneys, 
pouring  forth  volumes  of  sulphurous  clouds. 
A'lcient  and  ecclesiastical  York  was  our  des- 
tination, and  its  Cathedral,  the  finest  in  Eng- 
land, like  a  great  magnet  drew  us  within  its 
shadow.  Long  before  we  reached  the  station, 
its  proud  towers  were  seen  grandly  prominent 
above  the  city,  and  York  Castle  was  conspic 
uous  in  another  direction.  We  soon  stood 
beneath  the  grand  tower,  which  rose  above 
our  heads  in  majestic  proportions.  Language 
can  but  feebly  portray  the  beauty  of  these 
old  cathedrals,  which  may  be  truly  called 
poems  in  stone. 

Extreme  age  is  indicated  by  everything 
around  us,  the  ancient  tombs  with  the  carved 
effigy  of  some  knight  in  armor,  or  bishop  in 
his  robes,  extended  at  full  length — the  curi- 
ous carving — the  tine  gothic  arches,  the  crypts 
beneath,  all  so  unlike  anything  we  have  seen 
at  home,  impress  the  mind  in  a  manner  a,^ 
novel  as  it  is  pleasing.  The  magnificent  in- 
terior is  an  embodiment  of  one  of  the  grande-t 
architectural  conceptions,  in  which  beauty, 
gra(;e,  and  sublimity  are  all  combined. 
Trunks  of  stately  forest  trees  seem  clustered 
into  columns  of  stone,  and  the  lofty  overarch- 
ing an  i  interwoven  branches  form  the  cano- 
pied roofing  of  the  wondrous  aisles.  The 
great  attraction  of  the  minster  is  the  east 
window,  which  is  seventy-five  feet  high  and 
thirt}'  feet  wide,  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
cxislencc.  Tliis  "storied  window  richly 
(light,"  is  divided  into  200  compartments, 
each  adorned  with  an  illustr:ilion  of  a  lead- 
ing event  recorded  in  .Sacred  History.  Some 
idea  of  the  vast  sine  of  this  minster  may  be 


indicated  by  stating  that  its  length  is  524 
feet. 

These  great  temples  belong  to  another  age, 
and  were  built  in  accordance  with  the  pre 
vailing  religious  feeling  of  the  time  that  pro- 
duced them.  To  build  magnificently  was 
then  deemed  a  pious  duty,  and  the  more 
labor  and  treasure  bestowed  in  enriching  and 
adorning  them,  the  greater  was  esteemed  the 
merit  of  their  constructors.  Devotion  to  the 
great  work  was  enjoined  upon  all.  Though 
we,  who  live  in  a  day  esteemed  more  en- 
lightened, may  regard  such  devotion  as  of 
little  worth  compared  with  the  exercise  of 
the  Christian  virtues,  and  of  that  spiritual 
worship,  which  "He  who  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,"  requireth  of  us, 
we  should  remember  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  early  ages,  their  want  of  printed  books, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
religion,  are  the  apologies  for  the  existence 
of  such  mediaeval  structures,  the  reflex  of  the 
thought  of  their  day.  The  immense  sums 
lavished  in  our  time  upon  their  restoration, 
though  they  may  be  creditable  to  the  taste 
of  the  donors,  are  not  proofs  of  a  higher  ap- 
preciation of  the  true  methods  and  aims  of 
religion,  than  was  held  by  the  projectors  of 
these  florid  temples. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Self-Denial. — Cecil,  we  are  told  in  his  Me- 
moirs, possessed  a  remarkable  decision  of 
character.  When  he  went  to  Cambridge,  he 
had  made  a  resolution  of  restricting  himself  to 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  daily  in  playing  the  violin 
— on  which  instrument  he  greatly  excelled, 
and  of  which  he  was  extravagantly  fond ;  but 
he  found  it  impracticable  to  adhere  to  his  de- 
termination ;  and  had  so  frequently  to  lament 
the  loss  of  time  in  this  fascinating  amuse- 
ment, that,  with  the  noble  spirit  which 
characterized  him  through  life,  he  cut  the 
strings,  and  never  afterward  replaced  them. 
He  had  studied  for  a  painter,  and,  after  he 
had  changed  his  object,  retained  a  fondness 
and  a  taste  for  the  art.  He  was  once  called 
to  visit  a  sick  lady,  in  whose  room  there  was 
a  painting  which  so  strongly  attracted  his 
notice  that  he  found  his  attention  diverted 
from  the  sick  person,  and  absorbed  by  the 
painting;  from  that  moment  he  formed  the 
resolution  of  mortifying  a  taste  which  he 
found  so  intrusive,  and  so  obstructive  to  him 
in  his  nobler  pursuits,  and  determined  never 
afterward  to  frequent  the  exhibition. 


Selfcted. 

Those  who  are  going  down  with  the  stream, 
floating  on  its  bosom,  may  not  know  its  power; 
those  only  who  are  bearing  up  against  it  are 
conscious  of  the  force  of  the  current.  The 
children  of  Israel  sat  contentedly  by  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt  as  long  as  they  submitted  to 
their  slavery;  it  was  when  they  were  seized 
with  a  spirit  of  independence  that  they  felt 
how  hard  their  tasks,  and  how  harsh  their 
taskmasters.  It  is  when  the  captive  would 
break  his  chains  that  the  iron  enters  his  soul. 
If  you  have  tried  to  love  God,  you  have  found 
how  difficult  it  is  to  raise  these  hearts  above 
the  objects  of  the  earth.  If  you  have  been 
striving  to  keep  up  a  heavenly  temper,  you 
hive  felt  that  your  alToctions  flow  down- 
wards like  the  stream,  instead  of  mounting 
upward  like  the  evaporations  drawo  up  by  the 
sun. — Dr.  JUcCosh. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

The  Sliineoock  Indians.  d"' 
In  the  accounts  of  the  wreck  of  the  steam( 
Circassian  on  the  11th  of  last  month,  nes 
Bridgehampton,  in  the  southeastern  extren  * 
ity  of  Long  Island,  mention  is  made  of  tl:  '* 
loss  of  life  of  some  of  the  men  employed  b 
the  Wrecking  Company,  who,  with  the  crei 
were  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  save  tl 
cargo,  among  whom  were  several  Shinecoe 
Indians.    The  accounts  state  that  on  the  29t 
ult.,  while  the  men  were  thus  employed,  tl 
wind  freshened,  and  the  sea  running  higl  fi'' 
eventually  began  to  break  over  the  shi  ilf* 
The  men,  apprehending  danger,  went  iat 
the  fore  rigging,  where  they  were  ordere 
for  greater  safety.    All  on  board — thirty  '{I"' 
two  persons — remained  thus  exposed  unt  l!" 
early  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  deeme  1' ' 
advisable  to  shift  quarters,  as  the  falling  (  I'iy 
the  top  hamper,  caused  by  the  rolling  of  th 
vessel,  made  it  difficult  to  hold  on.  "The  ere  «' 
was  safely  transferred  to  the  mizzen,  whei  te' 
signals  of  distress  were  made.    All  this  tia  W 
the  shore  was  plain  in  sight ;  the  moon  wi  itai 
shining  brightly,  and  the  fires  built  by  th  ™j 
crew  of  the  life  saving  station  showed  plainl 
the  figures  of  the  crowd  on  the  beach  burn 
ing  to  and  fro  in  vain  endeavors  to  aid  th 
men  in  the  rigging,  but  every  eff'ort  to  get 
boat  offshore  proved  futile.  As  often  as  it  ws 
attempted  the  sea  drove  it  high  and  dry  on  tli 
beach, while  all  efforts  to  throw  out  a  rope  froi 
a  mortar  failed.    Every  time  the  ship  strucl 
the  men  thought  she  would  lose  her  mast 
to  which  they  had  lashed  themselves.  Son 
of  them  had  not  securely  lashed  themselve 
and  among  these  were  the  only  four  save 
from  the  wreck. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  at  half-pai 
four,  the  long-dreaded  crisis  came,  and  ti 
mizzenmast  went  by  the  board  with  a  crasi 
carrying  the  mainmast  with  it.  A  tremei 
dous  swell  had  struck  the  Circassian  aft  au 
raised  her  very  high.  When  it  receded  st 
thumped  heavily,  and  the  terrific  jar  thre 
the  mast  over  the  side.  The  masts  being  iro 
went  to  the  bottom  immediately,  carryin 
with  them  twenty-eight  men,  among  tl 
number  Capt.  Williams,  who  like  a  tru 
hearted  sailor,  refused  to  leave  his  post,  an 
has  paid  the  price  of  his  fidelity  with  b 
life. 

"Amid  the  howling  of  the  tempest  and  tl 
roar  of  the  waves,  there  was  borne  to  tl 
ears  of  those  on  shore  the  voices  of  the  pO( 
fellows  in  the  rigging,  singing  hymns  ai 
praying  in  chorus  to  God.  There  was  hard 
a  dry  eye  on  shore  among  us  as  we  heai 
these  thrilling  and  supreme  appeals  made 
God.  Among  those  on  the  wreck  y^ere  nil 
Shinecock  Indians,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  vei 
good  men.  During  this  agonizing  seen 
which  lasted  for  hours,  we  heard  these  ra< 
praying.  The  beach  was  lined  with  hu 
drcds  of  people,  many  of  them  women,  80 
bing  piteously.  Some  of  them  were  the  wiv 
and  daughters  of  the  Indians." 

In  consequence  of  the  attention  which  h: 
thus  been  drawn  to  this  small  band  of  the  d 
scendants  of  the  aborigines  of  this  countr 
said  to  be  the  last  of  the  Montauks,  it  rai 
be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  "Tl 
Friend,"  to  have  the  following  informati( 
respecting  thcin.  In  reference  to  them  tl 
New  York  Tribune  of  the  Ist  inst.,  says: 

"  So  many  of  the  residents  of  this  city  spei 
their  summers  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Islan 
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lat  the  history  of  the  peaceful  tribe  of  Shine- 
ick  Indians,  living  on  their  reservation  near 
)uthampton,  working  industriously  as  farm 
inds,  house  servants,  or  toiling  on  the  sea, 
familiar  to  them.  The  Indians  are  said  to 
!  honest  and  hard-working  Christian  people, 
id  the  sudden  calamity  which  has  befallen 
em  finds  many  destitute  of  food,  or  even  of 
e  means  to  bury  tbe  dead  out  of  their  sight. 
|he  three  trustees  of  the  tribe  lost  their  lives. 
)hn  Walker,  said  to  be  a  most  exemplary 
(an,  leaves  a  widow  and  a  number  of  little 
lildren.  The  Bunns  (cousins)  leave  widows 
id  large  families.  One  poor  widow  loses 
ith  her  sons  and  a  son-in-law,  and  has  a 
.lighter,  with  five  little  children,  made  a 
idow." 

In  1865,  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
3arly  Meeting  for  the  improvement  and 
pilization  of  the  Indian  natives,  deputed 
me  of  its  members  to  visit  the  different 
jibes  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
istatement  of  their  condition  and  numbers 
1  thus  ascertained,  was  published  in  the  fol- 
wing  year.  From  that  account  the  fol- 
iwing  is  taken  relating  to  the  Shineeock 
dians : 

"  This  Reservation  is  located  on  a  neck  of 
nd  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Long  Island, 
hich  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Shine- 
fck  Bay.  They  once  held  a  considerable 
laet  of  land,  but  the  chiefs  parted  with 
I  for  a  mere  nominal  compensation,  and 
ter  the  proceeds  were  spent,  the  tribe  be- 
g  likely  to  suffer  from  want,  the  purchasers 
wed  it  to  them  for  999  years,  reserving  cer- 
in  privileges  as  rent.  From  this  arrange- 
lent  much  litigation  arose;  and  though  the 
jnd  was  of  little  value  for  farming,  both 
irties  desired  to  have  the  control  of  it. 

rout  five  years  ago  an  agreement  was  en- 
ed  into  by  which  the  Indians  relinquished 
the  whites  all  their  claim  to  about  3000 
res,  and  retain  for  their  use  about  640 
res,  one  hundred  of  which  are  marshy  land, 
venly  eight  families  reside  on  this  tract, 
mprising  about  147  persons,  of  whom  20 
sre  absent  at  sea  during  the  visit  of  the 
pntation  ;  there  are  fifty-eight  males  and 
^hty-nine  females.  Many  of  the  grand-par- 
ts of  the  present  generation  married  col- 
ed  persons  of  African  blood,  and  most  are 
scended  from  these,  yei  but  few  have  much 
rker  complexions  than  Indians  generally. 
"Owing  to  intemperance  they  are  repre- 
Dted  to  have  been  formerly  in  a  deplorable 
ndition,  living  in  poor  wigwams  and  obtain- 
g  a  very  scanty  subsistence.  They  were  in 
e  practice  of  binding  out  their  children  to 
fiite  people  to  serve  until  they  were  21 
ars  of  age. 

''About  1828  the  temperance  reform  was 
iroduced  among  them,  and  the  Legisla- 
re  of  New  York  made  an  appropriation 
educate  the  children.  A  great  and  salu- 
ry  change  was  soon  produced.  The  Indians 
B  now  generally  sober,  moral  and  indus- 
0U8,  cleanly  in  their  persons,  and  comfort- 
ly  dressed.  All  their  houses  are  frame, 
me  of  them  cost  from  §400  to  $700,  and 
nerally  have  several  rooms,  and  are  sup- 
;ed  with  the  ordinary  articles  of  furniture, 
ley  are  more  neatly  kept  than  is  usual  for 
dians.  Small  patches  of  corn,  oats,  pota- 
58  and  other  vegetables  are  raised,  and  a 
V  bushels  of  wheat,  but  not  an  adequate 
pply  for  all.  Each  family  has  two  or  three 
J8,  and  there  are  six  horses  and  ten  cows 


in  the  settlement.  Those  who  own  horses 
have  vehicles  also. 

"  The  principal  support  of  these  Indians  is 
drawn  from  the  Bay  where  thej^  procure  large 
quantities  of  clams,  oysters  and  fish.  Many 
of  the  young  men  engage  in  the  whale-fish- 
ery, and  evince  much  skill  and  capacity,  for 
which  they  are  promoted  to  lucrative  stations 
on  board  the  vessels.  It  is  said  they  often 
return  from  these  voyages  with  balances  of 
from  $500  to  $1000  due  them,  and  sometimes 
even  larger  amounts.  One  young  man  said 
he  made  $3000  in  one  of  his  voyages. 

"  With  part  of  this  money  he  built  himself  a 
good  two-storied  house,  at  which  the  deputa- 
tion were  quartered.  The  rooms  were  well 
furnished,  and  neatly  kept — the  parlor  was 
carpeted,  and  had  in  it  a  sofa,  rocking-chair, 
a  clock,  a  table  spread  with  a  variety  of 
books,  &c. 

"A  few  of  the  tribe  have  laid  up  some  monej', 
but  in  general  they  are  not  very  economical 
or  provident.  Tbe  land  requires  manure  to 
make  it  produce  well,  and  few  have  the  money 
wherewith  to  purchase  it — hence  they  do  but 
little  farming,  for  much  would  not  be  remu- 
nerative. About  300  acres  of  it  are  enclosed 
for  pasturage,  most  of  which  is  hired  out,  and 
the  rent  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  tribe. 

"  They  elect  two  trustees  annually  whose 
duty  it  is  to  allot  the  land  for  tillage,  to  those 
entitled  to  use  it.  As  the  population  changes 
frequently  by  the  return  of  those  who  have 
been  at  sea,  the  allotments  are  often  altered, 
and  the  liability  to  this  makes  it  uncertain 
whether  the  portions  assigned  can  be  held  for 
more  than  a  year,  which  discourages  fencing 
and  fertilizing,  and  is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
farming  interest. 

"For  about  four  months  in  the  winter  a 
school  is  taught  by  a  white  man,  and  by  a 
female  for  about  the  same  time  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

"The deputation  were  gratified  to  find  these 
people  so  orderly  and  moral  in  their  habits, 
and  so  respectful  and  courteous  in  their  be- 
havior to  each  other.  Most  if  not  all  the 
adults  are  professors  of  religion,  and  have  two 
places  of  worship  for  different  denominations. 
Ail  speak  the  English  language,  and  with  the 
exception  of  ten  can  read  and  write.  They 
con  verse  fluently  and  sensibly  on  general  sub- 
jects, and  appear  to  be  persons  of  good  under- 
standing. Many  of  them  evinced  a  lively 
concern  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  familiar  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  some  were  endeavoring  un- 
profitably  to  pry  into  mysteries  which  it  has 
not  pleased  Divine  goodness  to  reveal,  and 
which  it  is  unnecessary  that  man  should 
know. 

"  They  appear  contented  with  their  allot- 
ment and  grateful  for  the  many  piivileg^^s 
and  blessings  they  enjoy  ;  and  the  visit  of  the 
deputation  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  favors 
to  be  thankful  for.  Although  divided  in  opin 
ion  on  some  religious  subjects,  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  shy  of  one  another,  or  to  entertain 
any  unkind  feeling  toward  those  who  differed 
from  them  ;  the  members  of  one  denomination 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  other,  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  religious  exercises. 

"  They  showed  the  deputation  much  kind- 
ness, and  expressed  their  satisfaction  with 
their  remarks  on  the  right  domestic  and 
school  training  of  their  children  and  other 
subjects. 


"  One  of  the  men  replied  by  saying : 
'"It  is  a  very  important  sulgect,  and  all 
ought  to  take  heed  to  the  advice  given  them, 
for  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  parents. 
I  desire  the  prayers  of  those  I  address  that  I 
may  be  found  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
my  duty.  I  am  very  sensible  of  my  deficien- 
cies. Sometimes  I  correct  my  children  too 
little,  and  at  other  times  too  much.  But  I 
desire  to  do  my  duty  to  them,  and  1  hope  my 
brethren  and  sisters  will  be  concerned  to  do 
theirs.'  " 

The  Montauks  are  mentioned  as  occupying 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  as  early  as 
1657.  They  were  afterwards  associated  with 
other  bands  or  tribes  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  1773  were  reduced  to  a  very  small 
number.  Their  language  is  said  to  have  been 
similar  to  that  of  the  Delawares,  by  whom  it 
was  understood,  and  that  they  were  origin- 
ally of  the  same  race.  In  Bayle's  "Sketf-hes 
of  Suffolk  Coiinty,"  it  is  stated  that  in  1703, 
in  order  to  settle  difficulties  which  were 
constantly  arising  between  the  Indians  and 
whites,  the  people  of  Southampton  re-pur- 
chased of  the  Indians  the  land  they  occupied, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  them  a  lease  on 
the  Shineeock  tract,  including  a  large  a'ca, 
for  the  term  of  one  thousand  years.  By  an 
act  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  in  1859, 
the  Indians  were  authorized  to  give  up  their 
lease  for  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  land 
now  known  as  Shineeock  Neck. 


"  Verily,  for  myself,  I  am  so  well  pleased 
with  Christ  and  His  robe  and  honest-born 
cross, — this  cross  that  is  come  of  Christ's 
house  and  is  of  kin  to  Himself, — that  I  should 
weep  if  it  should  come  to  exchange  and  bar- 
tering of  lots  and  conditions  with  those  who 
•are  at  ease  in  Zion.'  I  hold  still  by  my 
choice,  and  bless  myself  in  it." — Rutherford. 


The  Suez  Canal  is  now  patronized  by 
twenty  four  regular  lines  of  steamers,  em- 
ploying 234  steamers,  of  509,447  tonnage. 
Classed  by  nationalities,  the  quota  of  Eng- 
land is  152  vessels,  of  350,273  tonnage  ;  France, 
18  vessels,  of  112,624  tonnage;  Holland,  15 
vessels,  of  36,585  tonnage  ;  Austria,  18  steam- 
ers, of  29,227  tonnage;  Italy,  10  steamers,  of 
15,218  tonnage;  Russia,  8  steamers,  of  13,386 
tonnage  ;  Germany,  8  steamers,  of  11,386  ton- 
nage; Spain,  5  vessels,  of  10,751  tonnage. — 
Late  Paper. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  27,  1877. 


Tbe  present  situation  of  political  affairs  in 
our  beloved  country,  is  such,  we  think,  as 
strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful 
with  considerations  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
prospects  and  purposes  of  men,  and  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  strict  integrity  in 
the  administration  of  Government.  The  re- 
cent election  for  President  of  the  United 
States  has  developed  so  close  an  apparent 
equality  in  the  power  of  the  two  political 
parties,  and  subsequent  investigation  has 
shown  so  many  instances  of  intimidation  and 
fraud  in  the  manner  in  which  that  election 
washeld,  that  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
I  two  candidates  is  rightfully  entitled  to  be  in- 
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vested  with  the  power  and  responsibility  of 
that  high  oflBce  remains  unsettled,  while  the 
supporters  of  each  are  unwearied  in  their  ef- 
forts to  assert  and  defend  their  respective 
claims.  The  definite  announcement  of  the 
result,  usually  madt^  within  a  few  days  after 
sucli  an  event  takes  place,  has  thus  been 
pending  for  more  than  two  months,  and  yet 
remains  in  doubt,  while  serious  disputes  have 
arisen  in  several  of  the  States,  accompanied 
in  more  than  one  instance  by  the  ominous 
spectacle  of  the  inauguration  of  rival  Gov- 
ernors and  Legislatures  by  the  antagonistic 
parties. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  present 
crisis  which  appears  to  some  to, threaten  the 
stability  of  our  form  of  government,  should 
have  occurred  imtnediately  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  that  period  which  had  been  set  apart 
for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  our  na  ional  existence,  during 
which,  no  little  self  complacency,  and  may 
■we  nor  say  exult  itioii,  prevailed  among  the 
people,  in  view  of  the  rapid  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  and  the  wonderful  strides 
which  it  has  made  towards  becoming  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  The  evidences, 
however,  of  wide  spread  fraud  and  injustice 
which  have  recently  been  brought  to  light, 
striking  as  they  do  at  that  feeling  of  mutual 
confidence  wh  ch  lies  at  the  ba^is  of  republi- 
can institutions,  are  well  calculated  to  hum 
ble  us,  and  enforce  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion that  it  is  '•  Righteousness  which  exalteth 
a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  disgrace  to  any  people." 

Amid  the  distracting  voices  which  are 
raised  in  the  discussion  of  the  several  plans 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
remedy  the  existing  perplexities,  the  follow- 
ing counsel  of  Stephen  Crisp,  contained  in 
his  epistle  to  Friends,  concerning  present  and 
succeeding  times,  is  well  worthy  of  revival 
and  consideration  at  the  present  day. 

"And  when  you  see  divisions  and  parties, 
and  rendings  in  the  nations,  and  rumors  and 
tempests  in  the  minds  of  people,  then  take 
heed  of  being  moved  to  this  party  or  to  that 
party,  or  giving  your  strength  to  this  or  that, 
or  counselling  this  way  or  that  way  ;  but 
stand  single  to  the  Truth  of  God,  in  which 
neither  war,  rent  nor  division  is.  Pake  heed 
of  that  part  in  any  of  yon,  which  trusts  and 
relies  upon  any  sort  of  the  men  of  this  world 
in  the  day  of  their  prosperity;  for  the  same 
party  will  bring  you  to  suffer  with  them,  in 
the  time  of  their  adversity,  which  will  not  be 
long  alter;  for  stability  in  that  ground  there 
will  be  none.  But  when  they  i-hall  s.ty,  come 
join  with  us  in  this  or  that,  rememb  'r  you 
are  joined  to  the  Lord  by  his  pure  Spirit,  to 
walk  with  him  in  peace  and  in  righteousness  ; 
and  3'ou  feeling  this,  this  gathers  out  of  all 
bustlings,  and  noises,  and  piriies,  and  tu- 
mults, and  leads  j  ou  to  exalt  the  standard  of 
Truth  and  righteousness,  in  an  innocent  con- 
versation, to  see  who  will  flow  unto  that. 
This  shall  be  a  refuge  for  many  of  the  weary, 
tossed  and  afHicted  ones  in  those  days,  and  a 
shelter  for  many,  whose  day  is  not  yet  over." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoREiON. — AcconlinK  to  Kolini  and  Wafjner'a  latest 
Yearly  Review  of  the  Popiihition  of  the  E  irth,  thelotal 
niimlier  of  human  beings  on  the  ^iohe  is  alionl  1,4'23,- 
917,000.  Of  this  number  309,178,.300  are  assigned  to 
Europe,  824,548,500  to  Asia,  199,921,000  to  Africa, 
4,748,600  to  An-lralia  .-.nd  Polynesia,  and  85,519,800 
to  America.    There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 


exact  number  of  people  in  various  extensive  and  popul- 
ous regions  in  which  no  actual  enumeration  has  ever 
been  made.  These  deficiences  of  course  have  been 
filled  by  probable  estimates. 

General  Diaz  has  finally  triumphed  in  Mexico. 
Having  failed  to  effect  a  compromise  with  Iglesias,  he 
attacked  the  latter's  forces,  under  command  of  General 
Antillon,  in  Guanajuata,  on  the  3d  instant.  Antillon 
was  defeated,  and  surrendered  his  whole  army  and  all 
his  war  material  to  General  Martinez.  Iglesias  has 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  private  life.  General 
Quiroga,  according  to  a  promise  made  by  him,  sup- 
ported Lerdo  until  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month,  when 
he  surrendered  5000  men  and  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
terial of  war  to  General  Trevino.  Quiroga  retired  to 
his  home,  but  was  soon  arrested  and  condemned  by  his 
captors  on  the  charge  of  fomenting  trouble,  and  was 
shot  by  them  according  to  the  vindictive  and  barbarous 
usage  of  the  country. 

A  special  dispatch  from  Berlin  states  that  negotia- 
tions have  been  reopened  between  Germany  and  France, 
and  there  is  now  a  prob;ibility  that  Germany  will  re- 
consider her  original  decision,  and  agree  to  participate 
in  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878. 

The  government  of  India  has  forwarded  a  dispatch 
to  the  India-ofBce  at  London,  estimating  the  total  cost 
to  the  State  on  account  of  the  relief  works  and  other 
measures  far  mitisating  the  famine  in  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay at  £6,500,0000. 

Communication  between  Trieste  and  Vienna  has  been 
temporarily  suspended  in  consequence  of  a  tremendous 
landslide  near  Steinbruk.  Immense  masses  of  rock 
and  earth  have  buried  the  railway  to  a  depth  of  fifty 
feet  for  two  hundred  yards.  The  river  Save  was  filled 
and  has  overflowed  its  banks  in  consequence  of  the  stop- 
page of  its  waters.  Two  houses  with  families  were 
overwhelmed  and  buried. 

On  the  20ih  inst.  a  final  meeting  of  the  Constanti- 
nople Conference  was  lield.  Sifvet  Pacha,  on  behalf  of 
Turkey,  read  a  statement  to  the  efl'ect  th^t  the  Porte 
found  it  impossible  to  accede  to  some  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  European  Powers.  Thereupon  Lord  Salis- 
bury, the  representative  of  Great  Britain,  declared  that 
the  Porte  having  refused  the  two  chief  guarantees  de- 
manded by  the  Powers,  there  was  no  longer  any  com- 
mon basis  for  discussion,  and  the  Conference  therefore 
must  be  regarded  at  an  end.  Russia's  representative, 
General  Ignatief,  spoke  similarly.  S.ifvet  Pacha  justi- 
fied the  refusal  of  the  Porte  by  the  decision  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  the  empire,  a  numerous  body  com- 
posed of  Christians  as  well  as  Mohammedans,  who  had 
voted  unanimously  against  Turkey  submitting  to  the 
demands  of  the  Great  Powers. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  General  Ignatief  were  about  to 
leave  Constantinople  immediately,  and  the  other  repre- 
sentatives would  soon  follow  them.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  will  not 
commence  immediately.  It  is  intimated  that  soon  after 
the  closing  of  the  conference  Turkey  will  spontaneously 
offer  considerable  concessions,  which  it  now  refuses  to 
yield  to  compulsion. 

It  is  reported  from  Vienna  that  Servia  wishes  to 
make  peace  directly  with  the  Porte,  and  has  asked  for 
the  mediation  of  England  to  effect  that  purpose. 

United  States.— The  foreign  trade  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  year  1876,  consisted  of  exports  .$50,552,300,  and 
imports  $20,29S,763.  The  imports  are  three  and  three 
quarter  millions  less  than  in  1875,  and  the  exports  are 
eighteen  and  a-half  millions  more. 

The  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  Philadelphia 
last  year  was  7182.  There  are  now  5455  taverns  and 
beer  saloons  in  this  city,  being  an  increase  of  718  in 
eighteen  months. 

James  (t.  Blaine  has  been  elected  U.  S.  Senator  both 
for  the  short  term  and  for  that  ending  3d  mo.  4ih,  1883. 
Senator  Ferry  of  Michigan,  has  been  re-eleclcd  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  and  Alvan  Sanders  by  that  of 
Nebraska.  Massachusetts  has  elected  George  F.  Hoar 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  place  of  Senator  Houtwell. 

The  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  has 
passed  a  resolution,  yeas  158,  nays  81,  (iireclint;  the 
arrestof  the  memhersof  the  Louisiana  Returning  Board 
for  contempt.  The  alleged  contempt  consists  in  the 
Board  having  refused  to  produce  certain  records  and 
papers  relating  to  the  recent  Presidential  election  in 
that  State. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  has  reported  back 
the  House  bill  authorizing  the  coinage  of  the  standard 
silver  dollar,  and  restoring  its  legal-tender  character. 
The  bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  silver  coin  disbursed  by  the  Treasury  for  re- 
deeming fractional  currency  and  other  purposes,  had 
amounted  last  week  to  $20,(589,181. 

The  director  of  the  mint  at  ^rusaels,  Belgium,  haa 


I  made  a  proposition  to  coin  silver  for  the  United  Stati 
government,  alleging  that  the  Belgian  mint  can  do  t\ 
coinage  for  this  country  cheaper  and  better  than  its  ow 
establishments. 

The  number  of  passengers  from  foreign  ports  landf 
in  New  York  last  year  was  113,979,  of  whom  7l,2f 
were  aliens  and  42,714  citizens  or  persons  who  had  bee 
here  before. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  difficult  and  embi 
rassing  subject  of  the  Presidential  election  will  be  di 
posed  of  in  a  manner  that  will  meet  the  approval  > 
all  but  extreme  partisans  on  both  sides.  On  the  18i 
inst.  the  Select  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Coi 
gress,  reported  the  draft  of  a  law  to  regulate  the  coun 
ing  of  the  electoral  vote,  and  to  determine  all  dispute  ^ 
questions  connected  therewith.  The  report  was  near] 
unanimous,  being  signed  by  six  members  of  the  Sena 
committee  of  seven,  and  by  all  of  the  House  committe 
The  two  committees  consisted  of  seven  Republicans  an 
seven  Democrats,  all  of  whom  signed  the  report  exce| 
Senator  Morton.  The  mode  of  proceeding  in  Congre 
in  counting  the  electoral  vote  is  first  provided  for,  an 
then  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  decide  absi 
liitely  all  disputed  points  that  may  arise;  The  cor 
mission  of  fifteen  individuals  is  to  be  composed  of  fi 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  selected  in  a  mann 
likely  to  insure  irapiirtialiiy,  and  five  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  be  chosen  viva  voce  by  the 
Houses. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  no 
$55,625,692,  beside  which  it  has  a  large  floating  de 
and  other  liabilities  increasing  the  total  debt  to  $7! 
890,373.  The  public  property  and  assets  of  all  kin 
are  valued  by  the  City  Controller  at  $82,500,000. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  for  1876  were  $75' 
987,  and  the  expenditures  $612,552. 

The  steamer  Lotus  sailed  from  New  Haven  on 
23d  inst.,  with  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunitions 
the  Turkish  Government,  valued  at  *1,769,000. 

The  whaling  business  of  the  United  States  is  said 
be  slowly  improving.  The  present  whaling  fleet,  aft 
deducting  the  recent  losses,  is  172  vessels  compar 
with  169  a  year  ago,  and  163  two  years  ago.  There 
also  several  whale  ships  building;.  Eisjlity  whale  shi 
have  gone  to  the  North  Atlantic  whaling  regions, 

Justice  Strong,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Cou 
has  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  respe 
ing  the  distribution  of  the  funds  in  possession  of 
Centennial  Board  of  Finance.    It  is  not  in  favor  of  t 
government's  claim  for  the  payment  of  $1,500,000 
the  decree  of  the  Court  is  that  the  Centennial  Board 
Finance  shall  pay  and  distribute  the  funds  in  tlv 
hands  to  and  among  the  stockholders  pro  rata  ;  and 
it  appears  that  the  aforesaid  funds  are  insufficient 
pay  to  them  the  full  amount  invested  by  them, 
Court  orders  that  no  part  of  the  said  funds  be  paid  ii 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  Commission  to  settle  the  boundary  dispute 
tween  Maryland  and  Virginia,  have  decided  that  Ma 
land  has  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Potomac  river 
its  southern  bank.    That  of  Virginia  ends  at  low  wa 
mark  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Tke  Markets,  dec. — The  following  were  the  quotatif 
on  the  22d  inst.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  10 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  registered  and  coupons,  ll4k  a  11 
do.  1868,  registered  and  coupons,  117  ;  do.  5  per  cer 
10-40,  113i  a  1131;  do.  4.}  per  cents,  108.  Cott 
13J  a  13J  ('ts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Ex 
flour.  *5  a  $5.50;  finer  brands,  $6  a  19.75.  Pennf 
vania  red  wheat,  $1.50;  Ohio,  $1.45;  amber, 
$1.55  ;  white,  $1.55  a  $1.60.  Beef  cattle  sold  at  6 
I  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  for  extra  ;  5  a  6}  cts.  for  fair  to  go 
and  4  a  4J  cts.  for  common.    Sheep,  4^  a  6J  cts.  pei 
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gross,  and  hogs  at  9J  a  10}  cts.  per  lb.  net  for  fail 
choice,  and  8  a  9  cts.  for  common.  New  York. — Siif 
fine  flour,  * 5.70  a  $6.05  ;  State  extra,  $8.10  a 
finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $10.00.  Extra  white  Michij 
wheat,  $1.65;  amber,  $1.55;  No.  2  Milwaukie  spri 
$1.48.  Yellow  corn,  6U  a  62  cts.;  southern  white, 
cts.  Slate  barley,  95  cts.  Oats,  42  a  55  cts.  Chic 
—Extra  flour,  $6  a  $8.00;  patent  process,  t7.25  a 
No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.31;  No.  3  do.,  $1.16  a  $1 
Lard,  lOj  cts. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadetph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woe 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma; 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar 
M.anagers. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILErPRINTER, ^ 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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[  JOHN  S.  STOKES, 

,  AT  NO.  116  NOETH  FOURTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS. 
I  FHII.ADEI.PHIA. 

From  "  Seward's  Travels  Around  the  World." 

Visit  of  William  II.  Seward  to  the  Maharajah  of 
Pulteeala,  in  India. ^ 

[Putteeala  is  a  Principality  in  the  extreme 
lorthern  part  of  HindosLan.] 
i  Immediately  after  our  arrival  at  Umballa, 
,  native  gentleman  presented  himself  to  Major 
Hgh,  and,  announcing  himself  as  "canal 
jigont"  for  the  Maharajah  of  Putteeala,  asked 

0  be  presented  to  Mr.  Seward.  Before  the 
alter  had  time  to  answer,  a  second  native 
ippeared,  and,  declaring  himself  to  be  the 
naharajah's  "  Minister  of  .Justice,"  asked  to 
)e  introduced.  They  were  admitted,  and  each 
[yresented  a  letter  of  invitation  from  the  Ma- 
larajah  of  Putteeala  tendering  us  the  hospi- 
lalitie.-j  of  his  state,  elegantly  written  in  Arabic 
•a  gilt  paper,  the  envelop  being  a  bag  of  the 
inest  kincob.  The  bag,  as  well  as  the  notes, 
v&s  perfumed  with  attar  of  roses.  The  bag 
vas  tied  with  a  silken  cord,  on  which  was 
inppended  the  great  waxen  seal  (weighing 
bur  ounces)  of  the  kingdom,  principality,  or 
tate,  of  Putteeala.  Yesterday,  at  five  o'clock 

M.,  we  p  oceeded  in  four  carriages,  each 
Irawn  by  four  horses,  which  the  prince  had 
;ent  to  convey  us  to  his  capital.  We  were  at- 
ended  by  his  two  messengers,  the  musteed 
canal  agent)  and  the  minister  of  justice,  a 
arge  military  escort,  and  many  servants, 
^aptain  Horsford,  of  the  British  civil  service, 
iccompanied  us.  At  stages  of  one  mile  each, 
nounted  sentinels  first  saluted  us,  and  then 
oined  our  escort.  The  maharajah's  high  civil 
>fficer8  wore  the  finest  of  white  India  muslin 
.urbans  and  robes,  and  his  soldiers  were  ar- 
'ayed  in  green,  gold,  and  scarlet,  as  brightly 
18  the  birds  of  India. 

The  Emperor  Akbar  and  his  successors 
nade  excellent  roads,  and  at  convenient  stages 
milt  caravanserais  for  the  security  and  rest  of 
ravellers.    These  hostelries,  each  of  which  is 

1  fortification,  are  still  well  preserved.  We 
■topped  at  the  half-way  caravanserai,  and 
vere  met  there  by  a  large  deputation  of  the 
naharajah's  household,  in  dainty  costumes, 
limilar  to  those  worn  by  his  messengers. 
Chese  deputies,  surrounded  by  sixty  or  seven- 
•y  servants,  tendered  us  congratulations,  in 
.he  name  of  his  highness,  on  our  safe  arrival 
.bus  far  on  our  journey.  Each  individual 
nember  of  these  delegations  presented  to  each 
)ne  of  us,  on  a  massive  silver  salver,  covered 
vith  a  vvhite  napkin,  a  half  dozen  silver  coins, 
md  a  fresh  bouquet.  As  instructed,  we  touched 
ihese  coins  as  acknowledgment  of  mutual 
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friendship,  and  retained  the  flowers.  This 
ceremony  was  followed  by  a  profuse  supply 
of  delicate  refreshments.  In  the  midst  of  these 
attentions,  a  telegram  from  Putteeala  announc- 
ing that  the  British  Ministers  of  Finance  and 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  district  of  Punjab  were 
just  leaving  the  town,  and  would  desire  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Mr.  Seward  when  they 
should  meet  him.  When  we  had  gone  a  few 
miles  on  our  way,  those  distinguished  person- 
ages, with  their  families,  came  rolling  along 
in  four  four-horse  carriages,  and  an  escort — 
both  the  equipages  and  guard  having  been 
furnished  by  the  maharajah,  and  being  exactly 
on  the  same  magnificent  scale  as  those  by 
which  we  were  conducted.  Grreetings  were 
exchanged,  and  a  cordial  invitation  was  given 
to  Mr.  Seward  to  extend  his  journey  to  Lahore, 
the  capital  of  the  Punjab. 

Putteeala,  the  capital  of  the  province  or 
native  principality  of  the  same  name,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  citadel  as  spacious,  though  not  so 
substantially  or  scientifically  constructed,  as 
Port  Hamilton.  Fortifications  in  India  seem 
to  have  been  built  as  retreats  or  places  of 
safety  for  the  sovereign  or  his  family.  The 
mother  of  the  present  prince  resides  in  the 
citadel  of  Putteeala.  Arriving  at  its  gate,  we 
came  to  a  halt,  and  we  saw  through  a  cloud 
of  dust  the  maharajah  coming  toward  us  in  a 
magnificent  state  coach  drawn  by  six  white 
horses ;  the  highway,  on  either  side,  was 
lined  with  outridersand  a  squadron  of  cavalry. 
The  prince,  driving  by  the  side  of  our  car- 
riage, saluted  Mr.  Seward  with  stately  cordi- 
ality. When  the  compliments  were  ended, 
the  maharajah  asked  Mr.  Seward  in  which 
manner  he  would  prefer  to  make  his  entrance 
into  the  capital  ;  whether  he  would  go  with 
him  in  his  coach,  or  whether  he  would  bo 
pleased  to  make  his  entrance  on  the  back  of 
an  elephant.  Mr.  Seward,  diffident  perhaps 
of  his  skill  in  the  latter  mode  of  travel,  or  act- 
ing under  a  conviction  that  modesty  best  be- 
comes a  visitor,  accepted  the  offer  of  a  seat  in 
the  coach.  The  maharajah,  taking  his  seat 
at  Mr.  Seward's  left,  made  a  rapid  advance 
toward  the  city.  The  ladies,  like  Mr.  Seward, 
being  complimented  with  the  same  choice  of 
manner  of  entering  the  city,  decided  like  Mr. 
Seward  in  favor  of  a  comfortable  coach-and 
six.  Hereupon  a  halt  and  parley  ensued  be 
tween  Captain  Horsford  and  the  prince's 
master  of  ceremonies.  In  the  course  of  this 
debate,  it  appeared  that,  while  the  prince  ex- 
cused Mr.  Seward's  declination  of  the  honor 
of  the  elephant  on  the  ground  of  his  years, 
the  ladies,  who  could  offjr  no  such  plea,  would 
give  offence  by  claiming  the  same  indulgence. 
Sixty  elephants  stood  by  the  road  side,  richly 
caparisoned  in  cloths  of  gold  and  scarlet,  all 
ornamented  with  gilt  earrings  and  necklaces. 
There  was  no  more  to  be  said  on  that  ques- 
tion. The  elephants  kneeled,  silver  ladders 
were  placed  against  their  sides,  and,  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  describe  the  action,  the 
two  ladies,  not  venturing  to  ride  alone,  were 
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seated  together  with  Captain  Horsford,  in 
the  spacious  gilded  and  velvet  howdah.  The 
elephant  arose  with  a  motion  like  that  of  the 
surge  on  the  coast  of  Madras,  and  the  ladies 
found  themselves  in  the  upper  air.  The  Hin- 
doo driver  sits  on  the  elephant's  head,  and 
directs  his  motions  by  the  use  of  an  iron  spike, 
which  he  thrusts  against  the  skin  on  either 
side  of  the  forehead.  A  procession  was  then 
formed.  First,  the  maharajah  with  Mr.  Sew- 
ard; then  the  ladies  ;  next,  our  three  servants, 
Jeanie,  Price,  and  Freeman  ;  next,  the  mus- 
teed;  next,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  mounted 
in  the  same  manner,  and  behind  them  the  long 
train  of  elephants  without  any  riders,  and  the 
five,  hundred  richly-caparisoned  horses,  led 
by  as  many  grooms  no  less  gayly  dressed.  As 
a  signal  for  the  progress  to  begin,  the  air  was 
rent  by  a  salvo  of  nineteen  guns;  the  salute 
was  repeated  by  a  fusdiade  from  what  seemed 
endless  ranks  of  infantry,  bugles  sounded  a 
march,  and  the  cavalry  moved  to  the  front. 
Four  bands  of  music  wheeled  into  column, 
playing,  more  or  less  together,  "  God  save  the 
Queen!"  Behind  them  a  company  of  fifty 
bagpipers,  pla3ang  not  altogether,  as  they  fell 
into  line,  "BonnieDundee."  At  the  moment  of 
the  cannonade  the  led  horses  kicked,  pranced, 
and  reared;  the  elephants  uttered  piteous, 
deep,  indescribable  cries,  and  tried  to  prick  np 
their  enormous  jewelled  ears,  remaining  other- 
wise quiet ;  crowds  on  the  wayside  shouted 
applause,  and  children  screamed  with  delight. 
As  for  Mr.  Seward,  he,  fortunate  gentleman, 
snugly  seated  by  the  maharajah  on  velvet 
cushions,  in  the  coach  drawn  by  six  well- 
trained  animals,  was  unconscious  of  the  dis- 
turbance which  had  arisen  behind  him.  His 
inexperienced  and  more  venturesome  com- 
panions clung  to  each  other  in  fright — but 
order  was  restored,  and  all  were  reassured. 
On  the  way  to  his  capital,' the  maharajah  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Seward  a  studied  speech  of 
welcome.  Taking  care  to  express  his  regret 
that  his  guest  had  not  accepted  the  elephant, 
the  prince  said  that  the  troops  we  had  passed 
in  review  were  ten  thousand  in  number.  He 
also  explained  to  Mr.  Seward  that,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  he  found  no  streets  in 
Putteeala  wide  enough  for  such  a  pageant  as 
he  had  occasion  to  make,  and  that  he  had, 
therefore,  enlarged  the  streets,  but  not  with- 
out making  due  compensation  to  the  owners 
of  adjacent  property.  Night  came  on  as  we 
reached  the  gates.  We  looked  from  our  how- 
dahs  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  dwellings  and 
shops  below  us.  Their  inmates  were  gathered 
at  the  doors  in  gay  dresses,  and  seemed  as 
diminutive  as  the  burghers  of  Liliput.  Thus 
we  passed  through  the  entire  city,  and  reach- 
ed, beyond  the  farther  gate,  an  esplanade  used 
as  a  Campus  Marlins.  Winding  around  a  tall 
flag  staff,  under  the  folds  of  what  is  called  the 
sacred  banner,  we  stopped  before  a  lofty 
Saracenic  gate.  Here,  the  maharajah,  with 
Mr.  Seward,  alighted,  and  the  elephant-riders 
dismounted.    The  prince  led  the  way  on  a 
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gravelled  walk,  by  the  side  of  successive  foun- 
tains, in  an  orange  and  lemon  garden,  as  it 
seemed,  of  boundless  extent.  Each  fountain 
poured  over  a  cascade  into  the  next.  These 
cascades  were  illuminated  by  torch-lights  from 
behind,  which  imparted  to  the  jets  all  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow.  We  stopped  at  the  porch  of 
a  small  [Saracenic  palace.  The  prince,  taking 
Mr.  Seward  by  the  hand,  led  him  up  a  gentle 
flight  of  steps,  across  a  veranda,  into  a  salon 
which  may  be  eighty  by  forty  feet,  and  thirty 
feet  high,  the  ceiling  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  columns,  and  the  walls  draped  with 
orange  and  scarlet  silks.  "  This  palace,"  said 
the  maharajah,  "is  yours;  this  is  the  ball  in 
which  you  will  sit,  these  apartments  on  either 
side  of  it  are  the  rooms  in  which  you  will 
sleep.  You  must  be  weary  with  your  joui-ney. 
I  beg  to  take  my  leave  for  the  night.  I  shall 
have  the  honor  to  visit  you  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

The  ladies  were  not  slow  in  exploring  the 
cosy  little  palace.  Its  lights,  furniture,  and 
ornamentation  are  an  Oriental  exaggeration 
of  the  European  style.  The  welcome  dinner, 
though  prepared  by  a  French  hand,  and  graced 
with  the  best  wines  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Portugal,  was  served  by  Hindoos,  who,  dressed 
in  flowing  white  gowns,  glided  noiselessly  in 
bare  feet  over  the  velvet  carpet.  It  was  evi- 
dent, as  he  himself  said,  that  the  Prince  of 
Putteeala  is  not  like  those  "people"  whom 
we  see  in  Calcutta.  As  for  the  ladies,  they 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  story  of  Alad- 
din is  indeed  a  fiction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Richard  Shackleton. 

(Continued  from  page  182.) 

B.  S.  to  Joseph  Jacob. 
"  Ballitore,  14th  of  Second  month,  1770. 
"  Dear  Friend  and  Cousin, 

*  *  *  *  "It  is  my  belief  that  if  wo, 
and  our  beloved  companions,  true  helpmeets, 
be  favored  to  keep  our  dwelling  in  the  Truth, 
we  shall  more  and  more  be  confederated  to- 
gether in  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  in 
united  travail  and  laborious  service.  When 
I  write  to  thee,  I  know  not  how  to  divide 
thee  from  thy  wife.  My  dear  friends,  be 
patient,  be  diligent  in  spirit;  keep  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  hurries  and  flutters  which 
attend  the  busy,  active  life,  and  whatever  ye 
omit,  omit  not  to  keep  up  the  daily  sacrifice. 
And  as  ye  thus  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord, 
and  wait  from  season  to  season  to  feel  his 
hand  upon  you,  ye  will  be  dipped  into  a  state 
of  tribulation  and  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed cause  of  our  Great  Head  and  Master, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  ye  will  bo  made  partakers 
of  his  sufferings.  Shrink  not,  my  beloved 
companions,  at  these  bitter  cups  and  baptisms; 
if  ye  deny  him  not  when  he  is  persecuted  and 
reviled,  if  ye  accompany  him  with  fidelity  to 
his  place  of  sutfering;  ye  will  in  due  time  be 
made  living  and  joyful  witnesses  of  his  resur- 
rection in  life  and  power.  I  am  troubled  in 
my  measure  at  the  situation  of  things  amongst 
us ;  there  are  so  few  living  witnesses  of  the 
Truth  which  they  are  educated  to  profess; 
there  are  so  many  who  have  indeed  been 
called  visited  ;  but  for  want  of  care  and  dili- 
gence on  their  parts  to  co-operate  with  that 
Power,  which  would  make  and  keep  their 
hearts,  as  the  good  ground,  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom  is  variously  rendered  fruitless  and 
abortive,  and  there  is  not  a  coming  forth  in 


increase  of  strength,  and  answering  the  glori- 
ous designs  of  the  Great  Husbandman. 

It  occurs  to  me  just  now  as  I  write  (with- 
out previous  thought)  that  when  I  was  last 
in  your  province,  I  heard  some  talk  of  choos- 
ing you,  my  dear  friends,  to  sit  in  the  Select 
Meetings.  I  know  the  diffidence  and  low 
opinion  which  ye  have  respecting  yourselves, 
which  might  sway  you  to  decline  this  office, 
and  that  you  are  too  generous  and  sincere  to 
make  the  reply  Nolo  Episcopari,  in  a  formal 
customary  manner.  But  take  heed,  dear 
friends,  how  ye  resist  the  call  of  the  church. 
Not  only  the  Spirit  saith,  'Come,'  but  the 
bride  saith,  '  Come,'  and  the  imposition  of  her 
hands,  when  guided  by  the  Spirit,  is  of  great 
weight  and  force.  Give  up  in  the  simplicity 
of  your  hearts  to  what  she  requires  ;  look  not 
about  at  others;  nor  think  what  others  may 
say;  but  be  willing  to  become  yet  more  vile, 
both  in  your  own  eyes  and  theirs.  Humility 
is  the  only  way  to  true  honor,  and  if  ever  we 
come  to  be  effectually  serviceable  in  the  Lord's 
hand,  we  must  be  reduced  very  low  indeed, 
and  self  become  of  little  reputation. 

Many  well  disposed  persons  (I  fear)  suffer 
loss,  both  to  their  own  states  and  capacity  for 
service,  by  being  too  backward,  not  putting 
their  hand  to  a  little  business  in  the  family, 
which  is  obviously  necessary  to  be  done ;  not 
caring  to  make  themselves  particularly  dis- 
tinguished and  exposed  to  observation  ;  but 
waiting  for  some  other  person  more  advanced 
in  yeai^s,  or  more  conversant  in  these  matters, 
to  do  it.  But,  perhaps,  this  is  thy  own  busi- 
ness, not  another's  ;  and  why  should  thou 
grudge  thy  little  assistance?  Thou  knowest 
not  what  encouragement  thy  stepping  for- 
ward in  thy  rank  might  be  to  others,  and 
how  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  Master,  by 
whom  actions  are  weighed.  Neither  canst 
thou  be  certain  what  detriment  may  not  ac- 
crue from  this  little  piece  of  service  being  left 
undone,  or  improperly  done,  through  thy 
omission  ;  and  from  the  general  weakness  suf- 
fered by  one  person  falling  back  out  of  the 
rank,  bringing  discouragement  upon  others, 
and  disorder  on  the  whole. 

Thine  sincerely,  E.  S." 

Richard  Shackleton  thus  again  writes  to 
his  cousin  Joseph  Jacob  : 

"  Ballitore,  19th  of  Second  month,  1772. 

"  My  Dear  Cousin,  *  *  *  jf  ^j^g  great 
Apostle  witnessed  bonds  and  afflictions  to  be- 
tide him  everywhere,  well  may  we  expect  to 
be  at  times  bound  in  spirit,  and  not  to  feel 
that  enlargedness  which  we  at  other  times 
may  experience.  It  is  a  day  of  general  famine 
in  our  land,  and  I  believe  the  very  best  suffer 
want.  What  have  we  then  to  do,  but  to  pos- 
sess our  souls  in  patience,  watching  unto 
prayer,  and  a  capacity  to  breathe  in  secret 
that  Almighty  help  may  be  near  us,  and  pre- 
serve us  in  the  root  alive  in  our  affections  to 
Him,  and  faithful  to  His  cause,  though  little 
fruit  may  appear  on  our  branches? 

Ye  have  at  home  j'our  family  of  innocent 
children.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  sit  down  at  times 
of  an  evening  with  them,  fo(^ling  after  the 
blessing  which  makes  truly  rich,  and,  at  times, 
select  such  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  or  such 
historical  accounts  of  the  labors  and  suffer- 
ings of  our  ancient  Friends,  as  arc  suited  to 
the  capacities  of  children.  In  this  exercise, 
your  minds  being  gathered  to  the  gift  of  God 
in  yourselves,  I  trust  ye  find  a  degree  of  peace 
and  satisfaction.    And  if  we  stand  devoted 


and  resigned  in  all  our  faculties  to  do  the  wil 
of  our  Creator,  made  known  to  us  by  the  rev( 
lation  of  his  Spirit,  we  shall  surely  be  accepte 
of  him,  though  we  may  appear  contemptibl 
in  our  own  eyes,  and  even  in  the  eyes 
others. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend,  thine  sincerely, 

E.  S.' 

(To  be  ecu  tinned.) 
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Selected  for  "The  Friendi" 

"  The  Pursuit  of  Trade  and  Business."   From  Adiiei 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

It  being  evident,  that  where  the  manifests 
tions  and  restraints  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ar 
duly  prized  and  regarded,  it  leads  out  of 
bondage  to  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and  pre 
serves  the  minds  of  its  followers  from  man 
fettering  and  disqualifying  entanglements 
and  contrary  wise,  that  an  inordinate  love  an 
pursuit  of  worldly  riches  often  betrays  thos 
who  are  captivated  by  them  into  many  diff 
culties  and  dangers,  to  the  great  obstructio 
of  the  work  of  Truth  in  the  heart ;  we  affe( 
tionately  desire  that  the  counsel  and  graciou 
promise  of  our  blessed  Eedeemer  to  his  fo 
lowers  may  be  borne  in  remembrance  by  ua 
"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  hi 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  b 
added  unto  you." 

This  meeting  being  earnestly  concerned  th 
the  service  of  our  religious  Society  may  nc 
be  obstructed,  or  its  reputation  dishonore 
by  any  imprudence  of  its  members  in  thai 
worldly  engagements,  recommends  to  all,  th 
they  be  careful  not  to  venture  upon  such  bus 
ness  as  they  do  not  well  understand,  nor  t 
launch  out  in  trade  beyond  their  abilities,  an 
at  the  risk  of  others;  especially  on  the  cred 
which  may  be  derived  from  a  pi'ofession 
the  Truth  ;  but  that  they  bound  their  engage 
ments  by  their  means;  and  when  they  enti 
into  contracts,  or  give  their  words,  that  tht 
endeavor  on  all  occasions  strictly  to  ful 
them. 

We  particularly  exhort,  that  none  enga; 
in  such  concerns  as  depend  on  the  often  d 
ceptive  probabilities  of  hazardous  enterprise! 
but  rather  content  themselves  with  such 
plain  and  moderate  way  of  living,  as  is  co 
sistent  with  the  self-denying  principle  w 
make  profession  of ;  whereby  many  disa 
pointments  and  grievous  perplexities  may  l 
avoided,  and  that  tranquillity  of  mind  o 
taiued,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  rig! 
enjoyment  even  of  temporal  things;  and  it 
advised  that  where  any  among  us  err,  or  ai 
in  danger  of  erring  in  these  respects,  they 
faithfully  and  timely  admonished. 

Our  worthy  ancestors  having  their  eye  d 
rected  towards  an  enduring  inheritance,  ar 
their  affections  placed  upon  things  abovi 
sought  not  after  greatness  in  this  world,  bt 
passed  the  time  of  their  sojourning  here 
fear  and  in  great  simplicity  of  heart,  endei 
voring  thereby 
in  every  mind 


to  reach  the  Divine  Witnei 
and  to  promote  the  love  i 
truth  and  righteousness  amongst  mankin 
In  minds  thus  bent  upon  seeking  a  more  gloi 
ous  inheritance  than  the  accumulation  > 
worldly  possessions,  a  concern  is  maintaiiu 
to  hold  forth  an  example  of  temperance,  ju 
tice,  and  truth  ;  but  where  a  defection  fro 
this  simplicity  of  heart  and  heavenly  mindc 
ness  hath  prevailed,  it  hath  led  into  the  lo^ 
and  pursuit  of  this  fading  world,  produced  til 
fruits  of  pride  and  ambition,  and  occasion 
many  wants  which  our  predecessors  were  pr 
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in  membership  with  us,  to  avoid  entering  into 
joint  securities  with  others,  under  the  specious 
plea  of  rendering  acts  of  kindness;  many,  by 
so  doing,  having  been  suddenly  ruined,  and 
their  innocent  wives  and  children  reduced  to 
deplorable  circumstances. 

"  Be  not  thou,"  said  the  wise  man,  "  one  of 
them  that  strike  hands,  or  of  them  that  are 
sureties  for  debts.  If  thou  hast  nothing  to 
pay,  why  should  he  take  away  thy  bed  from 
under  thee?" 

(To  be  concladed.) 


rved  from  ;  and  to  satisfy  these  wants,  some 
ive  been  excited  to  enter  into  a  larger  ex- 
nsion  of  trade  and  commerce,  than  they  had 
ock  and  ability  to  conduct.  Ambition  and 
emulation  leading  into  higher  living  and 
eater  expenses  than  their  income  would 
mit,  their  circumstances  thus  becoming  re- 
leed,  and  being  unwilling  to  lessen  their 
)peai'ance  in  the  world,  indirect  means  to 
ocure  a  temporary  support  have  been  used, 
hich  has  ended  in  failures  and  bankruptcies, 
doe  subjection  to  the  cross  of  Christ  would 
ive  timely  prevented  this  reproach  brought 
)on  individuals,  and  trouble  on  their  friends  ; 
d  it  would  also  lead  those  under  wasting 
d  deficient  circumstances,  rather  to  give  up 
eir  effects  in  due  time,  than  to  go  on  enlarg- 
g  their  debts  by  disreputable  artifices,  until 
ey  are  stopped  by  unavoidable  necessity, 
d  plunged  at  once  into  ruin,  sorrow  and 
agrace;  with  the  painful  addition  of  bring- 
their  just  creditors  into  grievous  incon- 
niences,  and  some  into  great  danger  of  sink- 
g  with  them  in  the  wreck  of  their  affairs. 
The  love  of  the  world  is  the  cause  of  manj* 
iviations.  In  some  it  discovers  itself  in  a 
aii'e  to  be  rich  and  great,  whilst  in  others 
le  worldly  spirit  is  as  clearly  discerned, 
ough  the  attention  seems  to  be  occupied  in 
aller  concerns ;  and  though  we  are  clear 
at  ver}'  extensive  ones  are  often  in  them- 
Ives  great  evils,  yet  the  trafficker  in  hun- 
•eds,  unless  the  eye  be  kept  single,  may  be 
much  buried  in  the  earth  as  the  ti'afficker 
thousands. 

We  are  not  about  to  condemn  industry, 
hich  we  believe  to  be  not  only  praiseworthy, 
it  indispensable.  It  is  the  inordinate  desire 
the  mind  after  worldly  things,  and  the  en- 
■ossment  of  the  time  and  attention,  from 
hich  we  desire  that  all  our  dear  Friends  may 
!  redeemed. 

It  is  recommended  that  Friends  frequently 
spect  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  keep  their 
jcounts  so  clear  and  accurate,  that  they  may 
any  time  easily  know  whether  they  live 
ithin  the  bounds  of  their  circumstances,  or 
ot;  and  in  case  of  death,  that  these  may  not 
perplexing  to  survivors.  And  whenever 
ay  find  that  they  have  no  more  property  left 
lan  is  sufficient  to  discharge  their  just  debts, 
is  advised,  that  they  immediately  consult 
ith  some  judicious  Friends,  and  without  loss 
■  time  make  their  circumstances  known  to 
leir  creditors,  carefjUy  avoiding  the  pay- 
out of  one  in  preference  to  another,  that  so 
one  may  be  injured,  nor  any  reproach  be  in- 
irred  by  mismanagement. 
Advised,  that  when  Friends  accept  the  office 
trustee  or  assignee,  they  be  active  in  col- 
icting  the  effects  of  the  estate,  and  punctual 
id  speedy  in  making  distribution. 
Advised,  that  Friends  everywhere  carefully 
void  being  any  way  concerned  in  defrauding 
le  government  of  its  duties;  that  so  our 
ttcient  testimony  in  this  respect  may  be  in- 
iolably  maintained. 

We  warn  our  members  against  a  pernicious 
ractice  amongst  the  trading  part  of  the  com- 
lunity,  which  has  often  issued  in  the  ruin  of 
lose  concerned  therein,  viz  :  that  of  raising 
od  circulating  a  kind  of  paper  credit,  with  en- 
'OTsements  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  value, 
nthout  an  intrinsic  reality, — a  practice  which, 
8  it  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Truth 
re  profess,  we  declare  our  disapprobation  of, 
nd  entreat  every  member  of  our  Society  to 
void  and  discourage  it 
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The  Theatre,  and  its  effects  on  Actors. 
Fanny  Kemble,  whose  former  celebrity  and 
experience  as  a  delineator  of  the  drama,  en- 
titles her  opinion  to  respect  on  such  subjects  ; 
in  a  sketch  of  her  autobiography  contributed 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  describing  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,  which  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  retrieving  the  decaj'ed  fortunes 
of  her  family,  thus  writes  : — "  So  my  life  was 
determined,  and  I  devoted  myself  to  an  avo- 
cation which  I  never  liked  or  honored,  and 
about  the  very  nature  of  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  come  to  any  decided  opinion.  It 
is  in  vain  that  the  undoubted  specific  gifts  of 
great  actors  and  actresses  suggest  that  all 
gifts  are  given  for  rightful  exercise  ;  in  vain 
that  Shakespeare's  plays  urge  the  imperative 
claim  to  the  most  perfect  illustration  they  can 
receive  from  histrionic  interpretation  :  a  busi- 
ness tvhich  is  incessant  excitement  and  factitious 
emotion,  seems  to  me  unworthy  of  a  man ;  a 
business  which  is  public  exhibition  is  unworthy 
of  a  woman."    "  I  never  presented  myself  be- 
fore an  audience  without  a  shrinking  feeling 
of  reluctance,  or  withdrew  from  their  pre- 
sence without  thinking  the  excitement  I  had  un- 
dergone unhealthy,  and  the  personal  exhibition 
odious."    She  adds,  after  quoting  a  letter  she 
wrote  to  a  friend  immediately  after  her  debut 
at  Drury  Lane,  that  she  does  not  know  whence 
she  derived  the  deep  impression  expressed  in 
that  letter  of  the  moral  dangers  of  the  life 
upon  which  she  was  entering.    It  was  cer- 
tainly not  from  her  parents,  she  says,  who 
were  not  troubled  with  a  perception  of  the 
moral  evils  of  their  calling.    "I  had  never 
heard  the  nature  of  it  discussed,  and  was  ab- 
solutely without  experience  of  it ;  but  the 
vapid  vacuity  of  the  last  years  of  my  aunt 
Siddons'  life  had  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  me — her  apparent  deadness  and  indiffer- 
ence to  everything,  which  I  attributed  (un- 
justly, perhaps)  less  to  her  advanced  age  than 
to  what  I  supposed  the  withering  and  drying 
influence  of  the  over-stimulating  atmosphere 
of  emotion,  excitement,  and  admiration  in 
which  she  had  passed  her  life ;  certain  it  is 
that  such  was  my  dread  of  the  effect  of  my 
profession  upon  me,  that  I  added  an  earnest 
petition  to  my  daily  prayers  that  I  might  be 
defended  from  the  evil  influence  I  feared  it 
might  exercise  upon  me." 


the  last  century.  This  pharos,  like  the  one 
at  Boulogne,  is  built  of  bi'icks,  in  color  and 
shape  like  thosefound  elsewhere  in  the  Roman 
structures  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  of  a 
light  red  color,  about  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
The  mortar  joints  are  of  nearly  the  same 
thickness.  The  preservation  of  this  famous 
relic  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
centuries  ago  the  tower  was  turned  into  a 
belfry,  and  was  surrounded  by  walls  of  stone. 
The  latter  are  now  nearly  destroyed  by  time, 
and  the  old  remaining  work  is  again  exposed. 
— Elliot's  European  Light-house  System,  p.  73. 


The  Roman  Pharos  in  Dover  Castle. — There 
is  still  standing  within  the  wails  of  the  castle 
at  Dover,  England,  an  old  Roman  phai'os. 
The  antiquity  of  this  light-house,  which  has 
probably  not  been  used  as  such  since  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  no  doubt  exceeds  that  of  any 
light-house  in  Great  Britain,  it  having  been 
built,  as  is  supposed,  about  A.  d.  44.  Upon  it 
burned  for  many  centuries  great  fires  of  wood 
or  coal,  the  modern  system  of  lamps  and  re- 
Wealso  caution  all  I  flectors  having  superseded  coal  fires  during 
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Spiritual  Guidance. 

Some  remarks  are  subjoined,  made  by  Theo- 
dore Monod,  a  Pastor  in  one  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  France,  at  a  religious  meeting 
lately  held  in  Dublin,  respecting  the  differ- 
ence between  what  is  called  "  Christian 
Work,"  being  done  in  the  natural  will  and 
wisdom  of  man,  or  under  the  direction  and 
will  of  the  good  Shepherd,  who  said  that 
'When  He  putteth  forth  His  own  sheep,  He 
goeth  before  them  and  the  sheep  follow  Him, 
for  they  know  His  voice."  They  ai-e  in  re- 
markable accordance  with  the  views  held  by 
Friends  on  the  subject,  and  are  encouraging 
as  coming  from  a  land  where  Papacy  and 
ritualism  hold  so  much  sway: 

"  Why  is  it  that  a  great  deal  of  what  we 
call  work  amounts  to  so  very  little — and  yet 
it  is  conscientious  work,  hard  work,  with 
plenty  of  judicious  organization  ?  Because 
we  have  not  been  careful  eiiough  to  inquire 
whether  that  particular  work,  at  that  partic- 
ular time,  and  through  these  particular  men, 
was  the  will  of  God.  Because  we  have  put 
our  own  wisdom  first  and  foremost;  because 
we  have  said,  '  This  seems  to  us  to  be  good, 
and  we  are  going  to  organize  and  do  it.' 
Christ  says,  '  Every  plant  that  My  heavenly 
Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up.' 
The  Lord's  work  can  only  be  done  in  a  pray- 
erful, childlike  spirit,  letting  God  go  before ; 
asking  Him  not  only  in  the  abstract,  and 
generally,  whether  this  or  that  is  good,  but 
whether  this  is  the  work  that  He  calls  us  to 
do,  and  to  do  now.  When  we  have  our  an- 
swer, and  do  that  work — His  work.  His  will 
— oh,  it  is  living  work,  it  is  abiding  work! 
It  is  a  plant  that  the  Father  has  planted  ; 
and  there  is  not  one  of  His  plants  that  comes 
to  nothing,  whether  the  fruit  appears  early 
or  late. 

"  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  we  are  as  a 
Christian  Church,  called  upon  to  do  the  very 
thing  which  an  individual  is  called  upon  to 
do?  That  is  to  put  our  whole  work  into  the 
hands  of  God,  and  to  ask  Him  honestly, 
'Shall  I  go  on  with  this?  Is  this  Thy  work? 
Is  it  being  done  in  Thy  Spirit?  Is  there 
anything  to  alter  in  it,  or  in  the  way  of  do- 
ing it?'  Then  we  may  expect  the  answer; 
we  will  be  sure  to  get  it.  Then  all  our  work 
will  be  true  work, — not  only  a  work  but  a 
fruit,  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  a  fruit  bearing  seed 
according  to  its  kind,  that  shall  go  on  bear- 
ing fruit  forever. 

"  The  difficulty  is  this  :  We  are  loth  to  be- 
lieve, at  any  rate  we  are  slow  to  believe  that 
God  does  guide  every  believing,  trusting  soul. 
Practically,  I  think,  many  of  us  believe  this: 
that  there  are  certain  great  principles  in  the 
Bible  to  which  we  must  conform  our  life,  and 
then,  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  we  must 
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do  the  best  we  can.  Eead  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  see  if  that  was  the  way  they 
lived.  That  will  be  sufficient  answer.  They 
were  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  only 
the  apostles,  but  the  other  disciples — Philip, 
the  deacon,  for  instance,  and  others.  They 
were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  snaallest  things,  and  in  all  things.  It 
was  God  who  told  them,  Go  here,  or  Go  there, 
and  they  were  always  in  His  hand,  listening 
to  His  voice. 

"Do  you  say  that  this  borders  on  mysti- 
cism? I  will  tell  you  what  it  borders  on.  It 
borders  on  these  words  of  Christ:  'My  sheep 
hear  my  voice  and  they  follow  Me,'  and  the}- 
follow  none  other  voice,  because  every  other 
voice  is  a  stranger's  voice  to  them.  Do  we 
know  what  this  means?  Do  we  begin  to 
know  it — that  Christ  really  leads  His  people 
continually?  Do  you  think,  then,  that  God 
guides  us  less  on  some  daj's,  and  that  He 
guides  us  more  on  other  days?  that  He  calls 
some  things  great,  and  needing  His  guidance, 
and  other  things  small,  where  our  own  light 
Avill  suffice?  Everj'thing  is  small  to  Him, 
and  everything  is  great  to  us.  Or,  if  you 
please  to  put  it  otherwise,  nothing  is  small 
that  is  the  will  of  God,  and  nothing  is  great 
— so  great  that  we  cannot  do  it — if  it  is  the 
will  of  God.  Oh,  for  a  band  of  Christian  men 
and  women,  who,  every  morning,  have  but 
one  prayer  on  their  lips,  one  dosire  in  their 
inmost  souls, — to  do  the  will  of  God." 

The  Power  of  the  Electric  Light. — The  most 
powerful  artificial  light  at  present  in  exist- 
ence is  that  employed  for  the  great  light- 
house at  Souter  Point,  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne. 

On  both  banks  of  this  river  there  is  an  im- 
mense number  of  manufactories  of  all  kinds, 
the  smoke  from  which,  under  the  influence  of 
the  west  wind,  seriously  obstructs  the  ap- 
proaches from  the  sea.  Fogs  at  this  part  of 
the  coast  are  also  frequent;  and  the  problem 
of  light  house  illumination  required  that  such 
light  should  be  secured  as  would  penetrate 
through  any  slight  fog  or  haze,  it  having  been 
generally  acknowledged  that  not  even  the 
sunlight  ilself  can  penetrate  an  ordinary  dense 
fog.  The  electric  light  established  at  Souter 
Point  after  condensation  is  equal  in  power  to 
800,000  standard  candles,  being  eight  times 
as  powerful  as  the  best  American  fixed  lights, 
'i  ho  electric  spark  passes  between  slender 
pencils  of  carbon,  which  are  themselves  con- 
sumed at  the  rate  of  about  one  inch  per  hour. 
The  electric:  current  is  generated  by  two  of 
Professor  Holmes's  patent  rotary  magneto- 
electric  machines,  driven  by  steam-engines  of 
six  horse  power.  The  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  each  machine  is  400  per  minute,  and 
12.800  sparks  pass  per  minute  when  both  ma- 
chines arc  at  work.  These  sparks  are,  of 
course,  formed  so  rapidly  that  the  eye  does 
not  separate  them,  and  the  result  is  an  intense 
beam  of  light,  so  dazzling  that  the  eye  of  a 
person  within  the  lantern  can  not  rest  upon 
them  for  an  instant  without  intense  pain.  As 
observed  from  a  distance  of  several  miles,  this 
light  is  so  blight  as  to  cast  a  well-defined 
shadow  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel. — Elliot's 
European  Light-house  System,  p.  120. 


This  is  a  day  of  peculiar  desire  to  run  into 
fashions  and  customs;  but  let  all  guard  their j 
precious  charge  ;  great  accountability  lies  at 
the  door  of  parents.      ^  ' 
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THE  GOLDEN  SUNSET. 
The  golden  sea  its  mirror  spreads 

Beneath  the  golden  skies, 
And  but  a  narrow  strip  between 

Of  land  and  shadow  lies. 

The  rocklike  clouds,  the  cloudlike  rocks 

Dissolved  in  glory  float, 
And  midway  of  the  radiant  flood 

Hangs  silently  the  boat. 

The  sea  but  seems  another  sky, 

The  sky  a  sea  as  well : 
And  which  is  earth,  and  which  is  heaven 

The  eye  can  scarcely  tell. 

So  when  from  us  life's  evening  hour 

Slow  fading  shall  descend. 
May  glory  born  of  earth  and  heaven 

The  earth  and  heaven  blend. 

Flooded  with  peace  the  parting  soul 

With  silent  rapture  glow — 
Till  where  earth  ends,  and  heaven  begins 

The  spirit  scarce  can  know. 

— Samuel  Longfellow. 
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SUCCESS. 

I  thank  thee,  O  ray  Lord  ! 
Not  utterly  in  vain  my  hands  have  wrought, 
Not  unaccepted  their  poor  offering  brought. 
I  have  not  wasted  time  and  strength  and  thought 
On  work  of  thine,  nor  wept  and  prayed  for  naught, 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  Lord  ! 

Thank  God,  not  all  in  vain  ! 
My  confidence  had  almost  worn  away, 
As  I  had  watched  and  waited,  day  by  day. 
And  years  passed,  lighted  by  hope's  falling  ray 
As  still  I  knelt,  the  self-same  prayer  to  pray 

Thank  God,  not  all  in  vain. 

Great  Giver  of  all  good  ! 
Thou  gavest  me  the  boon  I  sought,  success 
In  long  endeavors  darkened  souls  to  bless, 
To  lighten  hearts  weighed  down  by  deep  distress, 
To  lead  them  up  to  Thee  and  happiness, 

Thou  Giver  of  all  good  ! 

I  thank  Thee,  O  my  Lord, 
That  now  these  loved  and  longed-for  friends  of  mine 
Rejoice  in  glorious  hope  and  peace  divine. 
How  glad  we  journey  on  in  ways  of  thine. 
For  ever  lighted  by  thy  smile  benign, 

O  Thou  most  gracious  Lord  ! 

Thy  smile  can  brighten  all. 
Still  let  me  trust  when  round  me  glooms  the  night, 
And  never  doubt  thy  wisdom,  love,  and  might, 
In  thine  own  time,  which  evermore  is  right. 
Through  breaking  clouds  will  dawn  thy  blessed  light, 

That  smile  which  brightens  all. 

— M.  E.  Atkinson. 
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Sentiments  of  various  writers  in  Reference  to  War. 

(CoDclnded  from  page  189.) 

"  Christianity  forbids  war  in  all  cases." — 
Charles  Sumner. 

"  War  is  utterly  and  irreconcilably  incon- 
sistent with  true  greatness.  Thus  far  man- 
kind has  worshipped,  in  military  glory,  an 
idol,  compared  with  which  the  colossal  images 
of  ancient  Babylon  or  modern  Hindostan  are 
but  toys  ;  and  we,  in  this  blessed  day  of  light, 
in  this  blessed  land  of  freedom,  are  among 
the  idolaters." — Charles  Sumyier. 

"  War  of  every  description  is  shown  to  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christ;  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  character;  incompatible 
with  the  highest  good  of  nations  ;  and  entirely 
unnecessary  and  unreasonable." — Letters  to 
Governor  Stronij  of  Massachusetts. 

"  Has  not  the  system  of  war  been  sufficiently 
proved  to  show  its  destructive  and  disgraceful 
nature?  What  miseries  do  not  mark  its  pro- 
gress ?  What  vices  do  not  follow  in  its  train  ? 
"*  *  It  is  time  the  earth  had  rest  from  the 
commotions  of  war.  It  is  time  we  began  to, 
teach  our  children,  that  they  are  born  for 


other  and  nobler  purposes  than  shedding  h 
man  blood." — From  Letters  to  Gov.  Strong. 

The  Business  of  Every  Man. — "  We  thin 
that  it  is  the  business  of  every  man,  who  be 
lieves  that  war  is  inconsistent  with  our  ce 
ligion,  respectfully,  but  steadfastly,  to  refuat 
to  engage  in  it.    Let  such  as  these  remembe 
that  an  honorable  and  an  awful  duty  is  lai( 
upon  them.    It  is  upon  their  fidelity,  so  fa 
as  human  agency  is  concerned,  that  the  caus 
of  peace  is  suspended.    Let  them  be  willi 
to  avow  their  opinions  and  to  defend  the 
Neither  let  them  be  contented  with  words, 
more  than  words,  if  suffering  also,  is  required 
It  is  only  by  the  unyielding  perseverance 
good  that  corruption  can  be  extirpated, 
you  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  has  prohibite 
slaughter,  let  not  the  opinion  or  the  co 
mands  of  a  world  induce  you  to  join  in 
By  this  'steady  and  determinate  pursuit 
virtue,'  the  benediction  which  attaches 
those  who  hear  the  sayings  of  God  and 
them,  will  rest  upon  you,  and  the  time  wi 
come  when  even  the  world  will  honor  you, 
contributors  to  the  work  of  human  reform 
tion." — Dymond  on  War. 

"  It  is  at  all  times  the  duty  of  an  Englis 
man,  steadfastly  to  decline  obej^ing  any  orde 
of  his  superiors,  which  his  conscience  sbou 
tell  him  were  in  any  degree  impious  or  u 
just." — Gisborne  on  Duties  of  Man  in  Society 

"  War  introduces  and  propagates  opinion 
and   practice  as  much    against  heaven 
against  earth;  it  lays  our  natures  and  ma 
ners  as  waste  as  our  gardens  and  our  habi 
tions ;  and  we  can  as  easily  preserve  th 
beauty  of  the  one  as  the  integrity  of  the  othei 
under  the  cursed  jurisdiction  of  drums  an 
trumpets." — Lord  Clarendon's  Essays.  ^ 

"  War  does  more  harm  to  the  morals 
men  than  even  to  their  property  and  persona 
—Robert  Hall,  A.M. 

"  There  is  not  a  virtue  of  gospel  goodne 
but  has  its  death  blow  from  war." — Willia 
Law,  A.  M. 

"  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightin 
among  you?  Come  they  not  hence,  even 
your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members?" — Tl 
Apostle  James. 

Delusion  of  Astronomy— Is  the  Sun  Really  Wliat  It 
Appears  to  Be  ? 

But  if  we  suppose  the  sun  and  stars  to 
srisantic  fountains  of  macrnetic  influence,  ce 
ters  of  polarized  force — attraction  and  rep 
sion — acting  upon  our  globe  and  its  atmo 
phere,  and  likewise  upon  all  the  other  planet 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  would  th 
become  susceptible  of  the  grandest  and  si 
plest  interpretation.    To  explain  the  effec 
of  the  sun  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  i 
fer  that  it  is  itself  luminous  or  even  war 
It  may  be  one  of  the  sources  of  heat  witho 
being  itself  hot,  as  heat  is  doubtless  the  pr 
duct  of  combined  influences. 

This  opinion  may  be  elucidated  by  an  c 
ample.  Take  a  galvanic  battery,  which  is 
dark,  cold  machine,  introduce  a  little  aci 
fied  water  into  its  cells  and  set  it  in  actio 
By  a  proper  arrangement  of  wires  you  ra 
at  a  long  distance  from  your  battery  produ 
a  heat  intense  enough  to  fuse  the  harde 
metals,  and  a  light  too  vivid  to  be  endur 
by  the  human  eye.  Now  if,  while  this  resu 
is  being  accomplished,  we  could  see  wi 
greater  powers  of  vision  the  action  of  tb 
acid  on  the  metal  plates  of  the  galvanic  ha 
tory,  we  should  discover  on  their  surface 
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jcess  of  rapid  oxidation  going  on  analog 
3  on  a  small  scale  to  the  commotion  ap- 
rent  on  the  face  of  the  sun,  which  phenom- 
an  might  easily  be  taken  for  violent  com- 
slion,  and  which,  in  fact,  judging  by  the 
pres>ion  made  on  the  senses,  could  not 
idily  be  conceived  to  be  anything  else. 
Thus  we  learn  that  potent  action  generated 
a  dark,  cold  bcKly,  may  procure  great  light 
d  heat  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  ac- 
ity  ;  and  what  is  thus  wrought  artificially 
a  small  way  by  a  galvanic  battery  may 
rely  be  done  naturally,  in  a  tremendous 
hion,  by  the  grand  forces  of  the  sun. 
hen  we  gaze  at  Mont  Blanc  at  sunset,  if 
Igment  were  left  to  the  untrained  evi- 
nce of  our  senses,  we  might  easily  be  led 
believe  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  be 
luminous  and  incandescent  pinnacle,  pass- 
5  through  all  the  hues  of  the  solar  spec- 
un,  and  finally  disappearing  in  a  ghostly 
lite;  but  knowledge  and  experience  tell  us 
iifferent  tale  and  correct  our  inferences. 
We  ascend  the  mountain,  and  we  find  a 
id  cone  of  snow.  The  appearance  of  Mont 
anc  presented  under  this  aspect  is,  bow- 
er, so  far  distinct  from  that  exhibited  by 
sun  that  the  sunset  brightness  of  Mont 
anc  is  a  vision  of  momentarily-born  illu- 
>n,  whereas  the  light  of  the  sun  is  the  re- 
it  of  intense  action  and  conversion  of  sub- 
ftnces  on  its  surface,  and  necessarily  an 
iginating  force.  In  estimating  the  power, 
antity  and  durability  of  the  light  and  heat 
the  sun,  we  must  first  know  where  the 
^ht  and  heat  begin  their  evolution.  If  they 
e  a  production  bred  in  our  atmosphere  by 
e  magnetic  action  of  the  sun,  and  the  sun 
only  one  of  their  causes,  we  must  di'aw 
py  different  concluMons  respecting  the  at- 
ibotes  of  light  and  heat  than  if  we  credited 
sun  with  the  sole  responsibility  of  their 
igin. 

The  intense  magnetic  action  of  the  sun  may 
esent  on  its  surface  and  in  its  rays  all  the 
(pearance  of  incandescence,  when  it  is  ren- 
red  visible  here  by  means  of  our  atmosphere 
d  examined  by  instruments  constructed  for 
e  detection  of  solar  and  astral  phenomena, 
bout  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  cele- 
ated  French   philosopher  Blot  produced 
bt  by  passing  electricity  through  air  or  a 
It  is  not  reasonable  inference  that  the 
n  does  not  waste  light  and  heat — diminish- 
g  as  the  square  of  the  resistance — through 
space  of  90,000,000  of  miles  between  us  and 
self,  when,  by  the  means  of  ethereal  and 
mospheric  conditions,  the  requisite  quan- 
ty  of  light  and  heat  might  so  easily  be  dis- 
'  ibuted  at  the  right  spots  where  it  is  needed  ? 
With  the  conditions  that  surround  us  on 
e  earth  we  cannot  artificially  produce  light 
id  heat  without  the  destruction  of  some  ma- 
'rial  substance ;   but  we  are  not  driven  to 
sume  that  the  same  conditions  prevail  na- 
' rally  in  the  sun  ;  and  even  if  a  process  of 
If-consumption  were  continually  going  on 
tiiat  body,  we  are  equally  justified  in  draw- 
g  the  inference  that  it  possesses  some  in- 
lite  means  and  a  capacity  of  self-repair. 
'  think,  therefore,  that  we  can  naturally 
int  for  all  the  phenomena  of  heat  and 
appearance  of  incandescence  and  flame 
1  the  surface  of  the  sun  without  resorting 
the  tremendous  theory  that  the  sun  is 
tually  in  a  state  of  combustion,  as  under- 
ood  in  our  terrestrial  experience. — Frazer's 


For  "The  Friend." 

An  Interesting  Rccortl. 

An  original  manuscript  with  the  title, 
"First-days'  Meetings,  supplied  by  Friends 
in  the  Ministry  in  and  about  London,  1682," 
has  recently  been  placed  in  the  Library  of 
Fi"iends  of  Philadelphia.  It  registers  a  period 
embraced  between  the  28th  of  11th  month, 
1682,  and  the  end  of  the  year,  1683 ;  giving 
the  times  of  holding  the  several  meetings  on 
First-days, — with  a  few  at  other  times,— the 
names  of  ministers  in  attendance,  both  in 
London  and  vicinity,  and  others  visiting  from 
the  country,  also  such  incidents  as  were  con- 
sidered worthy  of  preservation  at  the  time. 
The  book  is  alleged  to  have  been  found  a 
number  of  years  ago,  in  tearing  down  an  old 
building  in  Front  Street.  A  memorandum 
dated  6th  mo.  13,  1683,  states,  "  G-.  ff".  seeing 
this  Book  approved  of  it,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  kept  as  a  Record."  It  is  interesting  and 
valuable  as  corroborating  the  statements  of 
Sewell  and  others,  as  well  as  showing  the 
sufferings  and  faithfulness  of  Friends  in  that 
day  of  trial. 

Dui'ing  the  entire  period,  we  have  accounts, 
although  not  complete,  of  meetinifs  held  in  the 
Bull  and  Mouth,  Devonshire,  Grace  Church 
Street,  Horsljdown,  I*ark,  Poole  or  Peel, 
Ratcl iff.  Savoy,  Westminster,  and  Wheeler  St. 
Meeting  Houses,  and  during  a  part  of  the  time, 
of  one  in  Aldersijate.  This  last  appears  to 
have  been  identical  with  one  spoken  of  as 
Sarah  Sawyer's,  which  in  one  place  where 
Friends  were  kept  out  of  the  house  in  the 
street,  is  mentioned  within  parenthesis,  as 
being  "within  Aldersgate."*  The  names  of 
thirty-six  ministers,  who  appear  to  have  been 
residents  of  London  and  Westminster,  are 
given,  three  of  the  number  being  women. 
Among  them  are  the  familiar  names  of  Fran- 
cis Camfield,  George  Whitehead,  Alexander 
Parker,  John  Vaughton,  John  Field,  Francis 
Stamper,  James  Parke,  and  Gilbert  Latey. 
Some  fifty-nine  or  sixty  ministers  from  the 
country  are  recorded,  only  three  of  these  being 
women,  and  including  with  others,  George 
Fox,  Eobert  Barclay,  Stephen  Crisp,  Samuel 
Waldenfield,  John  Banks,  Patrick  Living- 
ston, William  Bingley,  Richard  Viver,  The- 
ophilus  Green  and  Ambrose  Rigge.  The 
small  number  of  female  ministers  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  and  suggests  the 
thought  that,  perhaps.  Friends  being  among 
the  first  to  exercise  this  gift,  the  prejudice  of 
many  centuries,  had  to  yield  slowly  before  the 
light  of  Truth. 

Under  date  of  1683,  Sewell  says:  "At  Lon- 
don the  meetings  this  year  were  often  dis- 
turbed ;  but  the  magistrates  themselves  seemed 
not  to  approve  of  it,  for  they  clearly  saw  there 
was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Quakers, 
and  yet  they  were  loth  to  give  offence  to  the 
Court  Party,  which  then  prevailed."  These 
remarks  are  quite  in  accord  with  a  number 
of  entiles  in  the  Record.  For  instance  take 
the  following:  "4  mo.  24,  1683,  Ratcliff.  Kept 
out  in  the  street.    Jno.  Elsen  for  declaring 

was  taken  and  carried  to  Justice  ,  who 

discharged  him.  Afternoon.  Kept  out,  (the 
new  plot  occasioning  this  severity.)  Friends 
not  suffered  to  speak.  After  some  time,  D. 
Baker  prayed  without  hindrance,  and  Friends 
departed." 

"  6  mo.  5th,  Gracec"  Str.  In  the  yard  G.  ff. 


*  Sewell  says  the  first  meeting  held  in  London,  was 
at  Sarah  Sawyer's,  in  Aldersgate  street. 


taken  by  the  constables  for  declaring,  and  had 
into  the  meeting-houae.  He  asked  the  con- 
stables whether  they  were  not  weary  of  that 
work  ;  one  of  them  answered.  Truly  he  was. 
G.  ff.  was  dismissed  after  meeting." 

"7  mo.  9th.  Gracec"  Street.  Within  tho 
meeting-house,  (the  constables  and  watchmen 
keeping  in  Lumbard  Street  entry,  as  they 
have  done  ever  since  Friends  were  kept  out  of 
that  Court  and  passage).  Jno.  Vaughton  hav- 
ing done  declaring,  B.  Antrobus  rose  and 
spoke  a  few  words,  but  the  trained  bands 
coming  in  with  two  constables,  making  a 
noise,  he  having  concluded,  the  constables 
charged  Friends  to  depart.  And  immediately 
the  one  constable  went  up  in  the  Gallery,  at 
the  furthermost  stairs,  and  the  officers  and 
soldiers  following  him,  he  took  Friends  there, 
committing  them  to  their  charge,  &c.  And 
coming  down,  took  some  below  also,  and 
turned  out  the  rest  into  the  yard  and  street, 
and  carrying  to  the  Exchange  twelve  of  those 
that  were  taken,  viz.:  Wm.  Mead,  B.  Antro- 
bus, J.  Vaughton,  B.  Fiddeman,  Ed.  Wbitpane, 
R.  Langhorn,  James  Vasse  and  five  more, 
(having  dropt  Jno.  Eldridge,  etc.)  from  whence 
they  were  brought  before  Sr.  James  Edwards, 
who  appointed  the  2d  hour  after  noon  for  them 
to  come  again.  At  which  time  they  appear- 
ing with  the  oflScei-s,  he  sent  them  to  the  Ld. 
Mayor,  and  that  he  would  follow  them.  When 
being  brought,  the  Mayor  talked  with  Wm. 
Mead,  and  said  it  was  a  Thanksgiving  day, 
etc.,  being  very  kind  to  him;  and  sent  word 
to  the  rest  they  were  a'l  discharged,  etc." 

"11  mo.  20.  Park.  Kept  out  in  the  street, 
quiet  and  peaceable.  The  constables  speaking 
to  a  Friend  privately  not  to  keep  the  meeting 
too  long  because  of  the  cold  season." 

The  sufferings  they  were  required  to  en- 
dure on  account  of  the  severity' of  the  winter, 
which  is  in  several  other  places  referred  to  in 
the  Record,  as  also  the  practice  frequently 
resorted  to  of  confining  ministers  in  the  meet- 
ing-house, which  Friends  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  during  the  time  of  meeting,  is  thus 
described  in  the  journal  of  George  White- 
head. 

"  Our  being  shut  out  of  our  meeting-houses 
for  divers  j-ears,  in  and  about  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  our  meetings 
kept  in  the  streets  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
winter  and  summer,  was  a  trial  and  hardship 
upon  us,  even  upon  old  and  young,  men  and 
women.  But  that  trial  was  not  so  great  as 
to  have  our  estates  and  livelihoods  exposed 
to  a  pack  of  ravenous  informers  ;  although  it 
was  no  small  hardship  to  our  persona,  to  be 
kept  out  of  doors  in  the  streets,  in  the  severe 
and  long  frost  and  snow,  in  the  year  1683.  for 
about  three  months  together,  when  the  river 
Thames  was  so  frozen  up  that  horses,  coaches 
and  carts  could  pass  to  and  fro  upon  it,  and  a 
street  also  be  erected  and  stand  over  it. 

"  Yet  in  all  that  hard  season,  when  we  were 
so  long  kept  out  in  the  streets,  in  the  bitter 
cold  air,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  got  any 
harm  or  injury  thereby,  to  the  impairing  my 
health,  although  I  frequently  attended  those 
meetings  in  the  streets ;  wherein  I  took  great 
and  serious  notice  of  the  merciful  providence 
of  Almighty  God  towards  myself,  and  many 
more  of  our  friends,  who  were  sharers  in  the 
same  mercy  and  preservation  in  that  suffer- 
ing and  exercise;  no  thanks  to  our  unmer- 
ciful adversaries  and  persecutor's,  but  to  our 
heavenly  Father  be  the  glory  and  praise  for 
ever. 
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"  We  had  in  those  days  some  opportunities, 
and  were  p  rmitted  to  publish  the  truth  open- 
ly in  the  streets,  and  also  to  make  public  sup- 
plication to  God;  but  more  frequently  were 
not  permitted, 'but  pulled  away  by  force,  by 
the  trained  bands  or  officers,  and  either  sent 
to  prison  or  turned  into  the  meeting-house, 
and  there  detained  under  guard  until  the 
meeting  was  ended  in  the  street.  Thus  were 
the  ministers  and  others  among  us  often  forci- 
bly interrupted  and  served,  and  scarcely  suf- 
fered, many  times,  to  declare  two  or  three 
sentences  without  being  haled  away;  how- 
ever, we  saw  it  our  duty  in  the  fear  of  the 
living  God,  to  keep  our  meetings  and  patient- 
ly wait  upon  Him;  where  often  we  enjoyed  his 
presence  to  our  consolation,  even  in  our  silent 
attention  upon  Him;  being  not  called  to  strive 
or  contest  with  our  adversaries  or  their  ser- 
vants whom  they  employed,  but  in  faith  and 
patience  to  bear  all,  believing  that  in  due 
time  thereby  we  should  obtain  victory.  It 
was  often  then  before  me,  that  the  Lamb  and 
bis  faithful  followers  should  have  the  victory, 
which  was  matter  of  secret  comfort  to  me 
many  times;  glory  to  his  name  forever. 

"  In  thosj  days  I  el  arly  saw  that  the  tes- 
timony required  of  us  to  bear,  was  not  so  much 
in  words,  declaration  or  ministry,  as  to  stand 
our  ground  in  faith  and  patience,  and  to 
travail  in  spirit  with  secret  breathing  and 
earnest  supplication  unto  God  to  plead  our 
cause;  it  being  his  own  cause  for  which  we 
suffiTcd,  and  therefore  we  patiently  commit- 
ted it  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Duty  of  Cheerfulness. 

Some  remarks  in  a  late  daily  paper,  on  the 
expression  of  pleasure  as  a  means  of  promot- 
ing the  happiness  of  others,  are  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.  The  writer  says: — 
'  There  are  many  channels  through  which  we 
can  confer  happiness  that  cost  neither  money 
nor  time,  and  are,  therefore,  held  in  light  es- 
teem, if  not  entirely  overlooked.  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  hearty  expression  of  all 
the  pleasure  that  comes  to  us.  This  seems 
eo  fmall,  so  easy,  so  simple  a  thing  to  do  that 
it  will  hardly  ever  attract  attention,  and  is, 
therefore,  very  generally  neglected.  Yet  it 
is  an  unfailing  source  of  happiness,  as  any  one 
may  discover  by  thoughtfully  observing  social 
life  in  its  various  phases.  \Vho  has  not  seen 
the  brightening,  cheering  influence  shed  upon 
a  room  full  of  people  by  the  entrance  of  a 
single  person  who  is  thoroughly  fresh  and 
happy  in  himself,  and  who  shows  it  unre- 
servedly in  looks  and  words?  Who  has  not 
felt  the  inspiring  effect  of  a  companion  who 
freely  shares  his  pleasures,  great  and  small, 
who  lays  the  emphasis  upon  the  good  rather 
than  the  evil,  and  who  not  only  looks  upon 
the  bright  side  of  life,  but  also  delights  to  hold 
it  up  for  others  to  look  upon  ? 

"There  are  a  few  persons  blessed  with  a 
constitutional  tendency  in  this  direction.  Of 
sanguine  temperament,  cheerful  disposition 
and  s^-mpathetic  nature,  the}'  are  veritable 
sunbeams  in  the  home,  the  social  circle  or  the 
business  tlioroughfare,  dispensing  light  and 
warmth  naturally  and  unconsciousl}-  b}'  their 
very  presence.  Most  of  us,  however,  arc  not 
thus  happily  endowed,  and  if  we  would  do 
good  in  this  way  it  must  bo  by  thoughtful 
care  and  self-denying  effort.  Some  there  are 
who  actually  produce  much  unnecessary  pain 


and  depression  of  spirits,  by  merely  yielding 
to  a  natural  impulse  of  expressing  their  own 
gloomy  views  and  dark  forebodings.  What- 
ever sunny  passages  their  lives  may  have  are 
hidden  in  their  own  breasts  and  soon  forgot- 
ten ;  but  all  the  troubles,  annoyances,  fears 
and  anxieties  they  experience,  are  magnified 
and  freely  poured  into  every  listening  ear. 
Others  there  are  who  fancy  that  a  sort  of  dig- 
nity adheres  to  sadness,  and  frivolity  to  hap- 
piness, and  who  thus  abstain  from  expressing 
the  latter  for  fear  of  compromising  them- 
selves, while  still  more  are  utterly  careless  in 
the  matter,  and  make  no  effort  in  either  direc- 
tion. 

"  One  of  the  strongest  elements  in  human 
nature  is  sympathy.  Happiness  seen  and  ex- 
pressed produces  happiness  ;  sorrow  creates 
sorrow.  Like  an  electric  spark,  they  commu- 
nicate their  own  spirit,  and  none  can  resist 
their  influence.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter which  appeals  to  every  generous  heart  as 
to  which  of  these  influences  he  will  volun- 
tarily disseminate.  No  one  can  utterly  change 
his  natural  bias,  or  transform  a  gloomy  nature 
into  a  light  one;  but  each  can  so  guard  his 
outward  demeanor  as,  in  measure  at  least,  to 
control  the  influence  he  shall  exert.  Every 
one  has  the  dark  and*the  bright  mingled  in 
his  existence,  though  in  different  degrees,  and 
the  question  is  mainly  one  of  emphasis.  Each 
has  trials  and  crosses  to  bear;  each,  also,  has 
pleasant  seasons,  happy  thoughts  and  joyful 
experiences.  Which  shall  we  communicate 
in  our  intercourse?  Shall  we  increase  the 
burdens  of  life,  or  diminish  them  ?  Shall  we 
shed  sunshine  into  our  neighbor's  heart,  or 
throw  a  dark  shadow  over  it  ? 

"Little  kindnesses  between  friends  orneigh- 
bors  that  receive  a  cordial  and  grateful  re- 
sponse strengthen  the  bonds  of  union,  but 
when  they  are  carelessly  or  silently  accepted, 
the  ties  of  affection  or  regard  are  inevitably 
loosened.  If,  then,  we  would  win  the  love  of 
friends  and  the  good  will  of  companions  ;  if 
we  would  sec  the  smile  of  welcome  at  our  ap- 
proach, and  the  shadow  of  regret  at  our  de- 
parture ;  above  all,  if  we  should  shed  the  bright 
sunshine  of  hope  and  encouragement  around 
us,  and  make  the  world  somewhat  happier 
for  our  having  lived  in  it,  let  us  candidly, 
freely  and  heartily  give  voice  to  all  that  is 
pleasant  in  our  lives,  happy  in  our  thoughts, 
and  grateful  to  our  feelings." 

The  Christian,  one  who  truly  loves  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world,  and  endeavors  to  make 
Him  alone,  his  strength,  his  Omnipotent 
Friend,  and  only  source  of  wisdom  and  living 
faith  and  hope,  will  find  that  it  is  not  by  a 
cold  and  forbidding  treatment  of  others  that 
he  can  draw  them  into  the  service  of  the  same 
blessed  Master.  He  should  rather  seek  to  be 
clothed  with  a  little  of  the  precious  influence 
of  that  spirit  of  gentleness,  love,  and  tender 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  creatures 
which  was  manifested  by  our  divine  Saviour. 
It  is  evident  that  our  great  Teacher  designs 
that  his  followers  should  show,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  world,  that  his  service  is  not 
a  hard  one.  Observe  what  He  says  (Matt, 
vi.  16  to  18,)  cautioning  us  against  a  sad 
countenance  when  fasting,  and  adds,  "But 
thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy  head  and 
wash  thy  face;  that  thou  appear  not  unto 
men  to  fast;  but  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in 
secret;  and  thy  Father,  which  secth  in  secret 
shall  reward  thee  openly." 

It  may  also  bo  profitable  often  to  call  to 


mind  the  following  and  similar  declaratior 
of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testameni 
"Let  love  be  without  dissimulation.  Abh( 
that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to  that  which 
good.  Be  kindly  affectionate  one  to  anothe 
with  brotherly  love  ;  in  honor  preferring  or 
another."  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  ow 
things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  < 
othurs."  "But  as  touching^  brotherly  lovi 
ye  need  noi  that  I  write  unto  you  ;  for  j 
yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to  love  one  ai 
other."  "  And  the  Lord  make  you  to  inereae 
and  abound  in  love  one  towards  another  an 
towards  all  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you 
"Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  an 
the  Father,  is  this,  To  visit  the  fatherle.ss  an 
widows  in  their  afliictions,  and  to  keep  himse 
unspotted  from  the  world."  "  Seeing  that  y 
have  purified  j'our  souls  in  obeying  the  trut 
through  the  Spirit  unto  unfeigned  love  of  tb 
brethren,  see  that  ye  love  one  another  with 
pure  heart  fervently."  "  We  that  are  stron 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  an 
not  to  please  ourselves.  Let  every  one  of  i 
please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edific; 
tion." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  ineffable  rewar 
is  at  the  end  of  the  race,  our  Heavenly  Fatht 
does  not  intend  that  our  journey  through  th 
world  of  probation  should  be  a  gloomy  on 
How  can  it  be,  if  we  "  are  filled  with  all  jo 
and  peace  in  believing  and  abound  in  hop 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  priv 
leges  of  the  Gospel  which  are  held  forth  f( 
our  acceptance  ?  X. 
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Without  wishing  to  meddle  in  any  wa 
with  the  political  complications  in  which  oi 
Government  has  been  involved,  by  the  resu 
of  the  late  Presidential  election,  or  to  expre 
an  opinion  as  to  which  party  ought  to'  be  so 
cessful,  we  think  it  is  a  cause  for  sincere  ss 
isfaction  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congre 
have,  by  a  decisive  vote,  passed  the  bill  pr 
viding  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vot 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Unit< 
States,  for  the  next  term  of  those  offices. 

Presuming  that  some  of  our  readers  ms 
not  be  so  familiar,  both  with  the  provisioi 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  regfi; 
latiug  the  presidential  election,  and  also  wit 
the  facts  relating  to  the  present  difficul' 
concerning  it,  as  to  have  a  clear  comprehe 
sion  of  the  grave  crisis  through  which  0 
government  has  been  latelj'  passing,  we  si 
join  a  brief  statement  of  them,  with  an 
stract  of  the  new  law.  The  Constitution  d 
Clares  that  "  Bach  State  shall  appoint  in  sue 
manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direc 
a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  nm 
her  of  senators  and  representatives  to  whi( 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress 
*  *  *  "The  electors  shall  meet  in  th€ 
respective  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  tvP 
pei'sons,"  [for  the  respective  offices  of  Pre 
dent  and  Vice-President.] 

"And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  pc 
sons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  f' 
each;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certif, 
and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  governmej 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Pre! 
dent  of  the  Senate.    The  President  of  t| 
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inate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
id  House  of  Representatives  open  all  ihe  cei'- 
icates,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be  counted, 
he  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
>tes  shall  be  the  President." 
The  States  of  Louisiana,  South  Carolina, 
id  Florida  had  provided  by  law  for  the  ap- 
»i0tnient  of  persons  in  each  of  those  States 

canvass  or  count  all  the  ballots  cast  in  the 
fiferent  counties  for  all  elections,  and  to  de- 
ire  the  result.    These  "Returning  Boards," 

they  are  called,  have  power  to  inquire  into 
e  circumstances  attending  the  elections  in 
e  several  counties,  and  if  they  conclude 
at  fraud,  intimidation,  or  violence  had  been 
actised  at  any  polling  district,  they  may 
ject  the  entire  number  of  voles  cast  therein, 
d  estimate  the  general  result  in  tbe  State 
)m  the  remaining  ballots.    The  members 

these  "Returning  Boards,"  in  the  States 
med,  were  either  wholly  or  by  a  majority, 
jpublicans  in  their  political  views. 
The  votes  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 
orida  were  very  nearly  balanced  between 
xyes  and  Tilden,  but  were  finally  declared 

the  Returning  Boards  to  have  given  a 
lall  majority  for  Hayes.  The  supporters  of 
Iden  demur  to  this  conclusion,  averrins 
at  it  was  arrived  at  by  an  unfair  rejection 

Democratic  votes  by  the  canvassers.  In 
raisiana  the  returns  sent  up  from  the  sev- 
il  parishes — of  ballots  cast  for  the  Presi- 
Dtial  electors  to  the  Returning  Board,  iu- 
jated  a  majority  of  about  9000  votes  for 
Iden. 

The  Board  sat  a  long  time  canvassing  these 
tes,  and  finally  rejected  the  returns  from 
Iferal  parishes  where  Democratic  majorities 
ere  given,  on  the  ground  of  intimidation, 
lad,  and  violence  against  the  colored  Re- 
jblicans,  so  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
lole  State  vote  -was  declared  by  the  Board 
give  a  majority  of  nearly  5000  for  the 
ijes  electors.    This  conclusion  has  created 
B  greatest  dissatisfaction  in  the  Democratic 
irty,  and  they  allege  that  the  will  of  the 
iople,  as  expressed  by  the  ballot,  will  be  de- 
Aited  if  it  is  allowed  to  prevail.    The  two 
*,8  of  electors  named  in  these  three  States, 
•  represent  both  Hayes  and  Tilden,  have  all 
»)t  and  voted  for  their  respective  candidates 
■kd  have  sent  certificates  of  these  ballots  to 
l3  President  of  the  Senate.    Thus  two  cer- 
Jbicates  have  come  from  the  same  State,  both 
:l)fiming  to  be  genuine,  but  those  for  Tilden 
_|):k  the  authentication  of  the  Returning 
-flj>ards. 

|In  the  State  of  Oregon  there  was  no  doubt 
{the  popular  vote  having  been  cast  for  the 
liiyes  electors,  but  one  of  them  named  Watts, 
Ippened  to  be  holding  a  postmastership  at 
is  time,  and  was  consequently  ineligible  as 
(elector  under  a  clause  of  the  Constitution 
jjthe  United  States.    Prior,  however,  to  the 
If  when  the  Electoral  College  of  that  State 
|)uld  meet  and  cast  its  vote  for  President, 
i9  elector  resigned  his  ofiice  of  Postmaster, 
i  when  his  colleagues  met  to  vote,  they 
3d  the  vacancy  in  their  number  by  electing 
a  again,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do. 
■jhtfeantime,  however,  a  Tilden  elector  named 
KJnin,  who  had  the  next  highest  number 
C(  popular  votes  below  the  Hayes  electors, 
t  imed  that  he  was  legally  entitled  to  the 
nt  post  of  the  ineligible  Watts,  and  en- 
1^  the  room  where  the  Hayes  electors 
'      meeting,  made  his  claim  to  cast  a  vote, 
f  Tilden  with  the  other  two.    They  object- ' 


ing  to  this,  he  went  through  the  form  of 
electing  two  other  men  as  electors  to  fill  what 
he  professed,  were  vacancies  in  the  electoral 
college,  and  then  these  three  proceeded  to 
cast  two  votes  for  Hayes  and  one  for  Tilden, 
and  the  Governor  of  Oregon  (being  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  movement,)  has  affixed  his 
name  and  the  seal  of  the  State  to  a  certificate 
from  them,  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Hayes  elec- 
tors have  also  sent  their  certificate  to  that 
officer.  If  all  the  electoral  votes  from  the 
four  States  of  Louisiana,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Oregon  are  counted  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  for  Hayes,  it  will  give 
him  but  one  majority,  in  connection  with  those 
cast  for  him  in  other  States  where  there  is  no 
dispute. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  since  the  death 
of  Vice-President  Wilson, is  Thomas  W.  Perry, 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is  a  Republican. 
Hence  the  natural  repugnance  on  the  part  of 
the  Democrats  to  leave  the  decision  of  the 
question  of  legitimacy  of  the  different  cer- 
tificates of  the  electoral  votes  to  that  officer. 
No  such  exigency  in  counting  the  Presidential 
vote  has  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  the 
government.  Doubtful  points  it  is  true  have 
been  raised  before,  but  they  were  not  material 
to  the  general  result,  because  there  was  a 
sufficient  majority  to  elect  one  candidate,  no 
matter  how  they  were  decided.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  claim  that  Tilden  has  a  popular 
majority  in  a'l  the  States  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  votei's  over  Hayes,  and 
serious  threats  have  been  made  that  if  he  is 
not  seated  in  the  presidential  chair  on  the  4th 
of  the  Third  month  next,  by  the  action  of  the 
proper  authorities,  he  will  be  placed  there 
forcibly  by  his  adherents.  It  will  be  observed 
that  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitutional  pro- 
vision hereinbefore  quoted,  directing  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  electoral  votes  to  be  opened  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  there  is  no  direction 
as  to  who  is  to  count  them.  The  words  are, 
"  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted."  The 
practice  has  been  for  tellers  to  be  appointed 
by  the  two  Houses,  and  the  certificates  being 
opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  he  has 
handed  them  to  the  tellers,  who  have  counted 
them,  and  then  he  has  announced  the  result. 
There  is  no  clause  empowering  the  President 
of  the  Senate  to  decide  between  rival  certifi- 
cates. 

The  law  just  passed  is  intended  to  supply 
this  omission.    It  provides  : 

"  Sec.  2.  That  if  more  than  one  return  or 
paper  purporting  to  be  a  return  from  a  State 
shall  have  been  received  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  purporting  to  be  the  certificates 
of  electoral  votes  given  at  the  last  preceding 
election  for  President  and  Vice  President  in 
such  State,  unless  they  shall  be  duplicates  of 
the  same  returns,  all  such  returns  and  papers 
shall  be  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  houses,  when  met  as  aforesaid,  and  read 
by  the  tellers,  and  all  such  returns  and  papers 
shall  thereupon  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
and  decision  as  to  which  is  the  true  and  law- 
ful electoral  vote  of  such  State,  of  a  commis 
sion  constituted  as  follows,  namely:  During 
the  session  of  each  house  on  the  Tuesday 
next  preceding  the  first  Thursday  in  Febru- 
ary, 1877,  each  house  shall  by  vwa  voce  vote 
appoint  five  of  its  members,  who,  with  the 
five  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  be  ascertained  as  hei-e- 


inafter  provided,  shall  constitute  a  commission 
for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  upon  or  in 
respect  of  such  double  returns  named  in  this 
section.  On  the  Tuesday  next  prfceding  the 
first  Thursday  in  February,  A.  D.,  1877,  ur  as 
soon  thereafter  a-i  may  be,  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  now  assigned  to  the  First,  Third,  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Circuits  shall  select,  in  such  man- 
ner as  a  majority  of  them  shall  deem  fit, 
another  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  said  court, 
which  five  persons  shall  be  members  of  the 
said  commission,  and  the  person  longest  in 
commission  of  said  five  Justices  shall  be  the 
president  of  said  commission. 
********* 

All  the  certificates  and  papers  purporting 
to  be  certificates  of  the  electoral  votes  of  each 
State  shall  be  opened  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  States,  as  provided  in  Section  1  of  this 
act,  and  when  there  shall  be  more  th;in  one 
such  certificate  or  paper  as  the  certificates  or 
papers  from  such  State  shall  so  be  opened 
(excepting  duplicates  of  the  same  return) 
tlicy  shall  be  read  by  the  tellers,  and  there- 
upon the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  call 
for  oijections,  if  any.  Every  objection  Hhall 
be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  stale  clearly 
and  concisely,  and  without  argument,  the 
ground  thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by  at 
least  one  Senator  and  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Rtpresentatives  before  the  same 
shall  be  received.  When  all  such  objections 
so  made  to  any  certificates,  vote,  or  paper 
from  a  Slate  shall  have  been  received  and 
read,  all  such  certificates,  votes,  and  papers 
so  objected  to,  and  all  papers  accompanying 
the  same,  together  with  such  objections,  shall 
be  forthwith  submitted  to  said  commission, 
which  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  same, 
with  the  same  powers,  if  any,  now  possessed 
for  that  purpose,  by  the  two  houses  acting 
separately  or  together,  and  by  a  m.-ijority  of 
votes  decide  whether  any  and  what  votes 
from  such  State  are  the  votes  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 
how  many  and  what  persons  were  duly  ap- 
pointed electors  in  such  State;  and  may 
therein  take  into  view  such  petitions,  deposi- 
tions, and  other  papers,  if  any,  as  shall  by  the 
Constitution  and  now  existing  law,  be  com- 
petent and  pertinent  in  such  consideration, 
which  decision  shall  be  made  in  writing, 
stating  briefly  the  ground  thereof,  and  signed 
by  the  members  of  said  commission  agreeing 
therein  ;  whereupon  the  two  hou-es  shall  again 
meet,  and  such  decision  shall  be  read  and  en- 
tered in  the  journal  of  each  house,  and  the 
counting  of  the  votes  shall  proceed  in  con- 
formity therewith,  unless  upon  objection  made 
thereto  in  writing  by  at  least  five  Senators 
and  fiye  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, the  two  houses  shall  separately  con- 
cur in  ordering  otherwise,  in  which  case  such 
concurrent  order  shall  govern.  No  votes  or 
papers  from  any  other  State  shall  be  acted 
upon  until  the  objections  previously  made  to 
the  votes  or  papers  from  any  State  shall  have 
been  finally  disposed  of." 

There  are  other  sections  of  the  act  provid- 
ing for  Certain  formalities,  which  are  not  im- 
portant for  quotation  here. 

We  think  the  tribunals  thus  commissioned 
to  decide  the  delicate  and  important  questions 
now  pending,  will  command  the  respect  and 
acquiescence  of  all  moderate  and  thoughtful 
citizens.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  anarchical 
condition  of  Mexico  and  other  Central  and 
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South  American  States,  with  their  rival  Pre- 
sidents and  internecine  wars,  and  the  readi- 
ness shown  by  the  people  of  our  own  Union 
to  plunge  into  the  late  sanguinary  conflict,  as 
well  as  other  proofs  which  history  has  ex- 
hibited of  small  sparks  of  popular  dissension 
being  easily  blown  into  a  devouring  flame,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Christian  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  especially  those  to  whom  the 
government  is  entrusted,  cannot  be  too  vigi- 
lant in  forestalling  all  such  results  by  a 
prompt  resort  to  peaceful  and  fair  measures 
for  settling  disputes,  and  allaying  popular  ex- 
citement. It  becomes  also  the  duty  of  all  to 
yield  a  cheerful  compliance  with  the  decisions 
of  such  authorities,  whether  agreeable  to  their 
prepossessions  or  not.  It  is  rare  indeed  that 
the  maladministration  of  a  government  is 
equally  injurious  with  the  anarchy  and  intes 
tine  strife  which  result  from  attempts  to  sup- 
port rival  systems  or  officers  by  force.  We 
recognize  in  the  readiness  of  statesmen  of 
both  political  parties  to  unite  in  the  present 
measure  of  settlement,  a  better  omen  for  the 
future  of  our  country  than  at  times  seems  pro- 
bable, in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  selfish  pas- 
sion over  justice  and  Christian  feeling  among 
many.  It  is  a  cause  for  humble  gratitude 
that  the  allwise  Disposer  of  human  events 
has  so  graciously  controlled  this  nation  as  to 
restrain  His  just  judgments  for  our  many 
transgressions  of  His  righteous  laws,  and  to 
deal  with  us  in  mercy.  May  a  sense  of  these 
favors  more  prevail  among  the  people  at  large, 
and  our  rulers  remember  that  it  is  by  Him 
alone  that  kings  reign  and  princes  decree 
justice. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoREiGK. — The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times 
reports  that  the  Russian  govern naent  has  given  orders 
to  prepare  for  calling  out  the  third  division  of  the  re- 
serves, which  includes  all  able-bodied  men.  It  has  also 
ordered  the  railway  companies  to  furnish  exact  lists  of 
the  rolling  stock,  rails  and  other  material  at  their  im- 
mediate disposal,  and  has  requested  railway  directors 
to  recommend  foreign  firms  which  are  likely  to  supply 
railway  material  promptly. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Telegraph 
states  that  the  Porte  has  informed  Servia  that  it  would 
on  no  consideration  renew  the  armistice,  but  would 
march  directly  on  Belgrade,  if  Servia  did  not  open  nego- 
tiations with  Turkey  for  peace  before  the  first  of  Third 
month. 

The  plenipotentiaries  who  were  detained  at  Constan- 
tinople after  the  close  of  the  conference,  rendered  im- 
portant service  by  persuading  the  Porte  to  inaugurate 
reforms  of  its  own  free  will,  instead  of  yielding  to  the 
advice  of  the  war  party  to  force  a  rupture  with  Russia 
by  immediately  attacking  Servia. 

The  Turkish  government  has  addressed  a  concilia 
(ory  dispatch  to  the  Princes  of  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
proposing  a  direct  understanding  with  the  Porte  before 
the  expiration  of  the  armistice.  The  Provincial  Gov- 
ernors have  also  received  orders  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  disorders  and  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
the  foreign  consuls  and  residents. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  masters  and  operatives' 
committees  of  the  L-mcashire,  Eng.,  cotton  trade,  the 
masters  unconditionally  rejected  the  operatives'  condi- 
tions because  they  would  result  in  a  getieral  advance  of 
wages. 

The  Registrar  General's  returns  show  that  the  small- 
pox in  I^ondon  is  decreasing.  There  were  seventy- 
nine  deaths  from  the  disease  last  week,  against  one 
liundred  the  week  previous. 

On  the  24tli  ult.,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Stonehill 
colliery,  near  Holton,  which  was  attended  with  con- 
niderahle  loss  of  life.  At  least  fifteen  miners  are  known 
to  have  peri.-hed. 

Ollicial  returns  show  that  the  French  refenue  from 
indirect  taxation  for  the  year  187t>,  amounted  to  2,105,- 
75'.) OOO  francs,  which  is  37,386,000  francs  more  than  in 
1S7.-). 

There  are  over  five  millions  of  peasant  land  pro- 
prietors in  France. 


The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  elected  the 
Budget  Committee.  The  suscessful  candidates  are, 
without  exception.  Republicans.  Garabetta  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  committee.  He  made  a 
speech  denying  that  the  Republicans  are  disunited.  He 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  a  complete 
agreement  and  declared  that  he  would  act  as  a  friendly, 
trusting  fellow-worker  of  the  Ministry. 

An  official  decree  promulgated  in  Paris  prohibits  the 
importation  into  or  transit  through  France  of  horned 
cattle,  sheep  or  goats  from  Germany,  England,  Austria, 
the  Danubian  principalities  or  Turkey.  Importation 
from  other  countries  is  allowed,  subject  to  rigorous  pre- 
liminary inspection  by  the  sanitary  authorities. 

Distressing  accounts  are  received  of  scarcity  in  Pon- 
dicherry,  and  famine  is  considered  imminent.  The 
government  will  demand  a  credit  of  the  Chambers  for 
the  necessary  relief. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  authorized  an  ex- 
penditure of  $400,000  upon  the  restoration  of  Rheims 
Cathedral,  which  is  classed  among  the  historical  monu- 
ments of  France. 

The  Government  has  dismissed  several  mayors  for 
attending  masses  in  memory  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  has 
decided  to  treat  severely  all  officials  participating  in 
Bonapartist  demonstrations. 

Fifty  women  physicians  are  now  studying  in  the 
hospitals  of  Paris  in  order  to  improve  their  medical 
knowledge. 

The  present  winter  has  been  unusually  mild  in  France 
and  also  in  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Basque  Provinces  of  Spain  are 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  abolition  of  the  privileges 
and  immunities  for  a  long  period  enjoyed  by  them. 
The  new  Constitution  places  all  the  provinces  of  Spain 
on  the  same  footing  as  regards  taxation,  conscription 
for  the  army,  &c. 

A  Bilboa  dispatch  states  that  great  excitement  con- 
tinues in  the  Basque  Provinces  concerning  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  especially  in  the  mining  district  of  Galdames. 
Several  war  steamers  have  arrived  at  Bilboa  and  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities. 

Ex-Premier  W.  E.  Gladstone,  has  made  a  speech  at 
Taunton,  in  which  he  dwelt  especially  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  Turkey.  He  contended  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  in  a  disgraceful  position,  having  been  made 
accessories  in  the  maintenance  of  a  power  marked  with 
perhaps  the  deepest  disgrace  recorded  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  mankind.  He  contended  that  the  new  Turkish 
Constitution  was  worse  than  imposture,  because  it  com- 
mitted the  Christian  minority  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Mohammedan  majority  in  the  council  to  which  it 
was  proposed  to  leave  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  the 
Porte's  subjects. 

Prince  Milan,  of  Servia,  in  reply  to  Midhat  Pasha's 
proposals  for  direct  negotiations  for  peace,  has  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  such  negotiations  should  at  once 
commence.  The  advice  of  the  Russian  Emperor  being 
asked  by  Servia,  he  replied  that  peace  was  desirable 
and  should  be  accepted  from  whatever  quarter  it  was 
offered.  The  Porte,  it  is  stated,  has  requested  Servia 
and  Montenegro  to  send  delegates  to  Constantinople  to 
arrange  the  terms  for  peace  between  those  provinces 
and  Turkej^ 

United  States. — On  the  25th  ult.,  about  7  A.  m., 
after  a  continuous  session  of  more  than  eighteen  hours, 
the  U.  S.  Senate  passed  the  Electoral  Count  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Select  Committee  by  a  vote  of  47  to  17. 
One  of  the  negative  votes  was  by  a  Democrat,  and  six- 
teen by  Republicans.  Of  the  47  Senators  who  voted 
for  the  bill,  20  were  Republicans,  26  Democrats,  and 
one  an  Independent.  The  bill  was  debated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  First 
mo.,  the  debate  closing  on  the  evening  of  the  26ih,  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  "  previous  question."  It  then 
passed  by  a  vote  of  191  to  86.  An  analysis  of  the  vote 
on  this  important  bill  shows  that  158  Democrats  and 
33  Republicans  voted  for  it,  and  68  Rejwblicans  and  18 
Democrats  voted  in  the  negative.  It  thus  appears  that 
in  both  Houses  the  chief  o|iposition  cime  from  the  Re 
publicans.  The  opposition  of  so  large  a  part  of  the 
Republican  members  is  attributed  to  a  fear  on  their 
part  that  the  result  of  the  measure  will  be  the  inaugu 
ration  of  the  Democratic  candidates  Tilden  and  Hen- 
dricks. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  has  elected  Judge  Davis, 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  to  succeed  Senator  Logan, 
and  that  of  New  .Jersey  has  chosen  John  R.  McPherson 
to  succeed  F.  T.  Freylinghuysen  at  present  one  of  the 
Senators  from  New  Jersey.  II.  G.  Davis  and  F.  Here 
ford  have  been  chosen  to  represent  West  Virginia  in 
the  national  Senate. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  from  the  13th  to  the 
20lh  of  First  mo.  numbered  305,  and  from  the  20th  to 


the  27th,  272,  including  57  of  consumption  and  22 
age. 

During  the  year  1876,  2,154,231,000  cubic  feet  of 
was  made  at  the  City  Gas  Works,  an  increase  of  al 
fifteen  per  cent,  over  1875.  The  entire  length  of 
mains  laid  in  the  city  and  in  use  is  674  miles 
whole  number  of  street  lamps  supplied  with  gas  fi 
the  works  was  11,350,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Iglesias,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Mexico,  and  a  claia 
of  the  presidency,  with  other  distinguished  Mexic 
have  arrived  at  S  in  Francisco.    Since  the  recent  n 
lution  in  Mexico  there  was  no  safety  for  them  in 
unhappy  country. 

There  were  built  last  year  in  the  United  States  2, 
miles  of  new  railroads,  about  one  fourth  of  which  v 
narrow  gauge  roads. 

The  exports  from  California  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $80,421,971.  of  which  $30,684,111 
sisted  of  merchandize  and  $49,737,260,  gold  and  sil 

President  Grant,  on  the  29th  ult.,  signed  the  Elect 
Count  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  Senate  with  a  mes: 
giving  the  reasons  for  his  approval  of  the  measure, 

It  was  understood  that  the  two  Houses  of  Con^ 
would  make  their  selection  of  members  to  serve  on 
Commission  the  following  day,  and  that  its  mera 
would  be  Senators  Edmunds,  Morton  and  Freyl 
huysen,  Republicans;  and  Thurman  and  Bayard,  Dj 
crats;  Representatives  Payne,  Hunton  and  Abbott,  D( 
crats,  and  Garfield  and  Hoar,  Republicans;  froiu 
Supreme  Court,  Justices  Clifford,  Strong,  Miller 
Field,  together  with  a  fifth  Associate  Judge  t( 
selected  by  the  four  already  named. 

The  Markets,  <fec. — The  following  were  the  quotat 
the  29th  ult.  Philadelphia.  —  American  gold,  1 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113.J  a  113|;  do.  1868,  U^h  a  1 
do.  5  per  cents,  1881,  110^  a  lllf ;  do.  A\  per  c 
107|-  a  107J.  Uplands  and  New  Orleans  cotton,  1 
13|  cts.  Flour,  ■'5  a  $10.25  as  in  quality.  Pen 
vania  red  wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.53;  amber,  $1.52  a  $: 
western  white,  f  1.55  a  $1.60.  Pennsylvania  rye, 
82  cts.  Yellow  corn,  56  a  57  cts.  Oats,  37  a  4; 
New  York  cheese,  choice,  14  a  15^  cts. ;  western 
13^  a  14  cts.  Sales  of  3500  beef  cattle  at  6^  a  6: 
per  lb.  gross  for  extra  ;  5  a  6  cts.  for  fair  to  good, 
4  a  4|  cts.  for  common.  About  8200  sheep  sold  at 
7  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  3200  hogs  at  9|  a  10  cts.  pi 
net  for  prime,  and  8  a  9  cts.  for  common.  New  ] 
—Superfine flour,  $5.70  a$6  ;  State  extra,  $8.05  a$i 
finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $11.00.  Extra  white  winter  w| 
$1.65;  amber  winter,  $1.50;  No.  2  Chicago  s- 
$1.38  ;  No.  3  Milwaukie,  $1.35.  Oats,  45  a  54  cts. 
yellow  corn,  60  a  61  cts.  Chicago. — Winter  extra 
$6  a  $7.00.  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.23f;  No 
$1.13 J.    Corn,  41 1  cts.    Oats,  35  cts.    Lard,  10 J 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANl 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelj^ 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wc 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ml' 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Bo;) 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Conconl 
mont  Co.,  Ohio,  1st  of  11th  month,  1876,  OLiv.iiij 
Negus  to  Deborah,  daughter  of  Israel  and  Relx 
Steer. 

Died,  on  the  5th  of  10th  mo.  1876,  at  his  resi(inrt 
Malta,  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio,  William  Massey,  a  bcivej 
member  of  Hopewell  Particular  and  Pennsville  M!nlli| 
ly  Meeting,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age.  Aliliii' 
unable  from  bodily  infirmity  for  the  last  few  y> 
his  life  to  mingle  much  with  his  friends  in  rcl  ii  > 
fellowship,  his  mental  faculties  remained  remaipkJ 
bright,  and  he  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  thWf< 
fare  of  the  Society,  and  strong  attachment  to  itsirii^ 
ciples. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  Jonathan  Fawcett,  (he>lt 

father,)  Concord,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  11th  <  1-1 
mo.  1876,  Anna  B.  Negus,  in  the  22d  year  of  luaiH 
This  dear  young  Friend  endured  a  very  suflJeri ;  ii' 
ncss  of  some  weeks,  with  exemplary  patience,  al  .ii 
though  she  did  not  express  much,  her  friends  Iwei 
consoling  belief  that  through  redeeming  love  and  k"! 
she  was  fitted  and  prepared  to  enter  the  mans  Jji' 
rest  and  peace. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  James  1  n 

on  the  22d  of  1st  mo.  1877,  Joseph  W.  Satterth  a 
aged  94  years  and  16  days,  a  member  of  Hl<' 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 
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From  "  Seward's  Travels  Around  the  World." 

Tisit  of  William  H.  Sewaril  to  the  Maharajali  of 
Putteeala.  in  lodia. 

(Continued  from  page  194.) 

This  has  been  a  day  of  bewildering  aucces- 
'don  of  Oriental  displays  and  diversions.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Works  came  before  break- 
ifast.  and  attended  us  to  the  inevitable  mena- 
gerie.   The  aviaries,  though  full,  are  inferior 
.0  those  of  the  King  of  Oade.    We  saw,  for 
;he  first  time,  the  long-legged,  awkward, 
Drown  cassowary,   whose  name  rhymes  to 
missionary"  in  the  witty  verse  where  "  Tim- 
Duetoo"  finds  its  answer  in  "  hymn-book  too." 
The  tiger  collection  is  very  fine,  many  of  the 
inimals  of  huge  size  and  quite  untamed. 
P'rora  the  cages  of  the  wild  beasts  we  passed 
TTtMe  cages  of  wild  men,  the  state-prison  of 
Putteeaia.    It  covers  an  area  of  four  acres,  en- 
elosed  by  a  low  adobe  wall.    There  are  eight 
bundred  and  twenty  five  prisoners,  chiefly 
jonvicted  of  the  crimes  of  arson  and  burglary  ; 
of  thi-se,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  can  read 
Eind  write.    Two  hundred  convicts  are  im- 
prisoned in  other  parts  of  the  province.  Im- 
("prisonment  is  generally  for  a  term  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  seven  years,  occasionally  for 
;1ife.    Capital  punishment  is  inflicted  only  for 
murder.    Tbe  population  of  the  city  of  Pat 
teeala  is  eigiity  thousand,  and  that  of  the  an- 
ucient  kini^dom  or  principality  is  two  millions, 
4and  yet  there  has  been  no  capital  execution  in 
TWO  years.  The  prisoners  are  neither  confioed 
„in  separate  cells,  nor  do  they  live  together. 
'  Those  of  each  caste  work,  sleep,  and  eat,  in 
d  fferent  divisions  of  the  building;  the  odious 
'  .distinction  of  caste  is  preserved  nowhere  more 
*ab.solutely  than  here.    The  pariahs,  outcasts 
'feverywhere  in  common  life,  are  equally  segre- 
jjgated  in  prison,  and  subjected  if  possible  to  a 
5*ilower  hurailiation.    All  are  heavily  ironed, 
■land  are  guarded  by  an  armed  police  of  three 
hundred  men.    Their  labor  is  either  hard  or 
>Might,  according  to  the  grade  of  their  offence. 
iHard  labor  consists  of  grinding  grain  with  a 
Jhand-mill ;  light  labor  is  weaving  carpet,  mak- 
iiing  shoes,  pottery-ware,  and  the  like.  Our 

1 labor  reformt;rs  in  the  United  States  may  find 
a  new  argument  for  their  claims  in  the  fact 
that,  by  the  laws  of  Putieeala,  five  hours  are 
fjafull  day's  work.    The  prisoners  have  native 
■1  medical  attendance,  but  no  religious  or  secular 
■>  instruction.    The  products  of  the  prison  are 
sold  in  the  markets,  and  nea-  ly  defray  its  ex- 
penses, which  average  fourteen  cents  a  day 


for  each  convict.  We  found  at  the  prison-gate, 
as  we  came  out,  a  train  of  elephants  kneeling 
for  our  service,  but  we  respectfully  declined 
the  honor.  On  the  way  homeward,  we  met 
a  small  boy  in  a  gilded  coach,  with  postilions 
and  outriders.  He  was  so  richly  arrayed  and 
superbly  attended,  that  we  at  once  conjectured 
him  to  be  the  heir-apparent.  It  was  fortunate 
that  we  saluted  him  as  such  ;  for  the  minister 
who  attended  us  afterward  informed  us  that 
the  little  lad  had  been  sent  out  to  meet  Mr. 
Seward,  and  was  attended  by  the  entire  min- 
istry. We  breakfasted  alone  in  our  little 
palace,  at  ten  o'clock.  The  maharajah  came 
at  eleven.  He  invited  Mr.  Seward  and  the 
ladies  to  a  grand  durbar.  The  English  ladies 
whom  we  have  met  in  India  have  declared  to 
us  that  they  decline  to  receive  native  princes, 
ou  the  ground  that  the  ladies  of  India  decline 
to  receive  gentlemen  in  the  zenanas.  The 
reason  given  for  this  seclusion  of  women  is, 
that  a  general  intercourse  with  society  would 
be  immoral  and  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
the  sex.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Christian  women  who  thus  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  native  gentlemen  are  in  fact  adopt- 
ing the  bad  customs  and  manners  of  India, 
instead  of  commending  our  own  better  morals 
and  manners  to  the  people  of  that  country. 
The  prince's  invitation  was  accepted.  He 
seemed  to  have  only  just  taken  his  leave,  when 
we  were  summoned  to  meet  him  at  the  pavil- 
ion at  the  centre  gate.  Here  he  conducted 
us  up  a  winding  staircase,  and  gave  us  seats 
in  a  balcony,  which  overlooks  the  esplanade. 
He  performed  this  courtesy  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  he  fully  understands  the 
Western  sentiment  of  respect  for  women.  He 
afterward  took  care  to  explain  to  us,  through 
the  prime-minister,  his  regret  that  the  pre- 
vailing and  uncompromising  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  country  prevented  him  from  in- 
troducing the  Western  social  customs  into  his 
own  family.  He  has  two  wives,  neither  of 
whom  has  ever  seen  a  foreigner,  man  or  wo- 
man, nor  has  ever  met  even  a  countryman  of 
her  own,  other  than  the  nearest  blood  rela- 
tions. The  prince  added  that,  before  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest,  the  women  of  his  own 
royal  house  were  more  distinguished  for  politi- 
cal ability  and  energy  than  the  men.  A 
strange  remark  for  an  Oriental. 

The  entertainment  to  which  we  had  come 
was  an  elephant-fight.  Two  enormous  com- 
batants were  brought  on  the  field.  They 
came  with  manifest  reluctance.  Their  tusks 
had  been  cut  away  half  their  length,  and  the 
stumps  were  bound  with  brass.  They  fought 
by  pushing  their  broad  foreheads  against  each 
other,  and  by  crowding  with  the  shortened 
tusks.  It  was  seen,  after  one  short  encounter, 
that  one  animal  was  more  powerful  than  the 
other.  The  weaker  retreated.  No  effort  his 
keeper  made  could  encourage  him  to  renew 
the  contest,  nor  could  any  urging  by  the 
driver  of  the  victorious  beast  induce  him  to 
pursue  his  advantage.    The  prince  dismissed 


these  combatants,  or  rather  non-combatants, 
with  disgust,  and  caused  them  to  be  imme- 
diately replaced  by  two  other  animals  of 
equallj'  gigantic  size.  They  fought  in  the 
same-  way  as  the  first,  and  with  about  the 
same  result,  except  that  the  vanquished  ani- 
mal in  this  case  retreated  quite  out  of  the 
arena,  while  the  conqueror  was  with  much 
difficulty  held  back  from  pursuit.  These  lat- 
ter contestants  gave  place  in  their  turn  to  two 
others,  and  the  form  of  the  combat  varied. 
With  their  trunks,  they  clasped  each  other 
by  the  head,  and,  thus  embraced,  they  con- 
tinued a  battle  until  one  became  so  worried 
and  exhausted  that  he  gave  up  the  contest. 
The  maharajah  said,  "  These  elephants  are 
good  fighters,  but  the  heat  overpowers  them." 
We  agreed  with  him  about  the  temperature, 
while  we  thought  the  performance  of  the  poor 
beasts  needed  no  apology.  The  prince  now 
took  bis  leave,  and  we  returned  to  our  palace, 
and  took  our  seats  on  the  veranda  under  a 
canopy  of  Cashmere  shawls,  supported  by 
silver  staffs,  the  fountains  gurgling  at  our 
feet.  Two  court-jesters  appeared  before  us, 
and  in  the  Hindoo  language  went  through  a 
rehearsal  of  drolleries  and  pantomines.  They 
gave  place  to  an  acrobat,  who,  although  eighty 
years  old,  displayed  prodigious  strength  and 
agility.  With  a  long  sword  in  hand,,  be  turned 
a  double  somersault,  cutting  a  betel-nut  in 
two  parts.  Although  these  performances 
were  .ordered  for  our  own  party,  they  soon 
attracted  a  crowd  of  native  spectators,  who 
manifested  a  higher  appreciation  for  them 
than  we  did.  We  enjoyed  much  more  highly 
their  rapt  attention  ;  but  the  prime  minister 
would  have  no  such  vulgar  intrusion.  The 
admiring  crowd  was  dispersed.  Then  came 
on  another  sport,  a  company  of  jugglers,  one, 
a  young  man  who  performed  feats  with  a  goat 
and  a  monkey  ;  another,  a  very  old  and  eccen- 
tric Sikh,  with  long,  white  hair,  and  eyes  as 
large  and  sunken  as  those  of  Daniel  Webster. 
He  seemed  a  man  to  whom  we  should  pay 
our  homage,  rather  than  one  who  should  be 
required  to  cater  to  our  amusement.  His 
achievement  was  to  make  a  pigeon  "fire  a 
mimic  cannon.  The  ordnance  was  duly  load- 
ed and  primed.  It  went  off,  but,  in  the  act, 
the  gentle  gunner  rose  into  the  air,  and  went 
off  too.  The  string  of  his  captivity  had  fallen 
from  his  feet.  He  perched  on  the  palace-roof. 
The  poor  old  man  tried  in  vain  to  entice  him 
down.  He  appealed  to  the  new  audience 
which  had  gathered  round,  but  no  assistance 
could  be  given.  The  juggler  became  incon- 
solable ;  when  he  saw  his  loss,  he  assumed  an 
attitude  as  piteous  as  that  of  "Eip  Van 
Winkle"  when  he  discovers  the  absence  of 
his  faithful  "Schneider." 

Next  came  a  musical  band,  which  gave  us 
a  concert  on  native  instruments,  playing  their 
pensive  airs,  which  we  thought  at  first  so  un- 
intelligible, but  which  we  now  find  jdeasing, 
sometimes  quite  touching.  The  gamut  is  like 
our  own,  of  eight  tones,  but  in  playing  or 
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singing  a  melody,  called  rang,  they  use  all  the 
semi-tones,  so  that  the  performance  is  a  chro- 
matic succession  of  notes,  and  you  have  to 
gue38  which  of  the  accentuated  tones  speak 
the  air.  Suddenly,  at  the  prime  minister's 
command,  tliis  series  of  diversions  came  to  an 
end,  and  all  the  performers,  musicians,  jester-!, 
jugglers,  acrobats,  and  fools,  disappeared. 
Thereupon  sixty  thorough-bred  Ai-abian,  Per- 
sian, Australian,  and  African  horses,  came  be- 
fore us  for  inspection.  They  were  gorgeously 
caparisoned,  with  silken  bridles,  golden  trim- 
mings, kincob  and  velvet  robes,  and  housings 
of  India  cashmere.  They  wore  also  gold  ear- 
rings and  necklaces  and  bangles.  One  of 
them,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  fastest  horse 
in  India,  borrows  the  name  "  Hermit"  from 
the  great  English  courser.  The  fantastical 
grooms  manifested  scarcely  less  pride  than 
the  horses  themselves  in  showing  their  fine 
points. 

What  wonder  that  we  now  thought  the 
princely  exhibition  was  ended?  It  was  not, 
though.  We  were  summoned  again  to  our 
seats  in  the  pavilion  at  the  gate.  Two  ele- 
phants came  into  the  area  with  their  calves 
— one  of  these  born  since  the  captivity  of  the 
cow,  the  other  made  a  captive  with  its  mo- 
ther in  the  jungle.  Few  persons,  perhaps, 
can  imagine  how  skilfully  the  little  animal 
throws  back  its  trunk,  while  taking  its  nutri- 
ment. The  calf  that  was  "  native  here,  and  to 
the  manner  born,"  was  bold  and  indifferent, 
the  other  timid  and  frightened.  Its  cries 
were  almost  human,  and  the  mother's  manner 
of  soothing  it  not  less  so. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend.' 

I  have  long  felt  that  I  should  like  to  see  in 
"The  Friend,"  the  following  remarkable  and 
instructive  account  of  Job  Thomas  who  de 
ceased  the  15th  of  Eighth  month,  1807. 

On  reading  it  over  afresh  this  evening,  1  was 
particularly  struck  with  his  cheering  words 
to  his  "  dear  brethren,  '  that  they  might  ^^per- 
severe in  their  faith  to  the  end  of  their  days 
and  then  their  rest  will  bo  with  the  Lamb, 
where  no  pain  or  affliction  will  come."  A 
word  of  cheer  for  the  Lord's  tribulated  chil- 
dren in  this  day. 

Job  Thomas. 

In  adding  to  the  accounts,  prepared  for  this 
volume,  of  the  happy  departure  of  many  faith- 
ful servants  of  the  Lord,  that  of  the  triumph 
ant  conclusion  of  Job  Thomas,  I  feel  an  in 
clinatioQ  to  avow  that  I  consider  it  as  no  light 
empi63'ineut.  He  appears  to  have  been  favor- 
ed witli  a  more  immediate  manifestation  of 
the  glorious  state  which  was  about  to  crown 
his  suffering  life,  than  is  commonly  allowed 
to  spirits  yet  clothed  with  mortality.  The 
veil  seemed  to  be  withdrawn:  the  beatific 
vision  to  bo  displayed.  He  spoke  of  what  he 
saw,  and  was  on  the  point  of  possessing  ;  and 
if  it  be  lawful  to  publish  an  account  of  con- 
descension so  transcendent,  of  mysteries  so 
sacred,  of  glories  so  infinite,  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  admiration  is  the  only  feeling  that 
should  bo  excited  by  the  perusal.  There  is  a 
holy  awe,  a  reverential  dread,  that  seems  to 
be  due  from  the  awakened  mind,  on  being 
thus,  as  it  were,  a  witness  of  a  I'rail  mortal 
puttingon  a  glorious  immortality.  And  when 
we  almost  see  the  omnipotent  and  righteous 
Judge  dispensing  his  reward  with  his  own 
holy  hand;  and  placing  on  the  Christian  the 
crown  of  righteousness ;   surely  deep  self- 


abasement  should  possess  the  creature,  and 
the  heart  of  every  reader  should  bow  before 
him,  who  holds  these  infinite  and  inestimable 
treasures  at  his  will :  and,  as  a  part  of  that 
holy  will,  has  made  known  that,  through  the 
redeeming  virtue  of  his  beloved  Son,  they  are 
accessible  to  the  broken  and  contrite  spirit. 

But  before  we  survey  the  conclusion,  let  us 
advert  to  the  path,  through  which,  this,  our 
departed  Friend,  was  led  to  blessedness,  so 
far  as  it  is  known. 

His  youth,  probably,  had  been  tinctured 
with  some  of  the  vanities  incident  to  that 
stage  of  life  ;  for  he  has  been  frequently  heard 
to  lament  that  he  had  not  been  more  obedient 
to  the  Lord's  requirings  in  earlj^life.  But  he 
was  scarcely  known  to  his  surviving  friends 
in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  diligent 
attender  of  meetings  for  worship  and  discip- 
line, an  approved  minister,  sound  in  doctrine, 
and  holding  fast  without  wavering  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith.  Gospel  love 
enlarged  his  heart,  and  he  had  an  universal 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  was  bold  in  delivering  plain  truths,  and  in 
the  Welch,  his  native  tongue,  he  was  pei'sua- 
sive,  clear,  and  fluent.  His  religious  visits, 
however,  were  much  confined  to  V7ales;  the 
meetings  of  Friends  in  which  principality  he 
visited  several  times;  and,  in  the  compass  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  he  belonged, 
he  frequently  had  more  public  meetings  with 
those  of  other  societies. 

He  once  attended,  as  a  representative,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London  ;  and  when  in  this 
gi'oat  city,  his  heart  yearned  towards  his 
numerous  countrymen,  dispersed  within  its 
circuit.  He  wished  to  have  a  meeting  with 
them,  but  as  ho  had  not,  on  leaving  home, 
asked  for  a  certificate  of  his  Monthly  Meet- 
ing's approbation  of  his  then  travelling  in  the 
ministry,  it  was  judged  irregular  to  convene 
one  :  and  his  disability  of  body  not  long  after 
supervening,  an  opportunity  did  not  again 
occur. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  world  he  would 
have  been  accounted  a  poor  man  ;  and  his 
habitation  was  certainly  mean.  It  was  a  small 
farm  house  in  Cuermarthenshire  :  such  as,  on 
this  side  the  Severn,  would  be  called  a  cottage  ; 
retired  and  sequestered,  but  not  far  distant 
from  the  public  road  ;  and  nearly  midway  be- 
tween Llandovery  and  Llandilo.  Yet  here  he 
was  hospitable,  and  gladly  received  his  friends; 
of  which  hospitality  I  can  testify  from  ex 
perience.  His  means  of  support  arose  not 
only  from  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  but  from 
the  occupancy  of  a  small  farm. 

About  the  year  1797,  near  his  own  dwel- 
ling, he  was  thrown  from  a  j^oung  horse,  and 
received  so  great  an  injury  on  the  spine,  as  at 
length  to  occasion  the  deprivation  of  volun- 
tary motion  in  every  limb.  His  head,  only, 
remained  subject  to  his  will.  This  he  could 
still  turn,  whilst  he  was  beholden  to  personal 
assistance  for  his  removal  from  his  bed  to  his 
chair,  for  any  slight  alteration  of  position  in 
it,  and  in  short,  for  almost  every  common 
function  of  the  body  :  the  free  performance  of 
which,  though  it  is  scarcely  observed  by  the 
healthy  and  vigorous,  constitutes  much  of  the 
comfort  of  animal  life.  But  his  body,  thus 
deprived  of  motion,  was  still  sensible  to  pain  : 
and  much,  very  much,  of  this  positive  afflic- 
tion was  added  to  the  negative  one  of  total 
helplessness.  He  used  to  be  fastened,  rather 
than  to  sit,  in  a  chair,  and  his  body  and  legs 
were  nearly  in  one  strait  and  stiff  line;  with 
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his  useless  arms  lying  before  him,  and  hii 
bowels,  or  some  other  of  the  interior  parts 
often  grievously  affected  wish  violent  pain 
to  which  his  worn  and  pallid  countenanc 
gave  ample  testimony.  Yet  his  mind  seem 
to  have  been  unimpaired.  He  received  mucl 
comfort  from  the  visits  of  his  friends,  espeoi 
ally  of  such  as  he  esteemed  alive  in  the  truth 
he  kept  up  religious  meetings  in  his  house 
and  often  labored  in  them  in  doctrine,  for  th 
edification  of  those  who  were  assembled  will 
him ;  and  he  dictated  some  epistles. 

It  was  my  lot  to  see  him  three  times  dm 
ing  this  trying  confinement.  The  first  tim 
was  in  1802,  in  company  with  several  others 
and  among  the  rest  a  ministering  Fri,end,  oi 
her  way  to  embark  at  Milford,  for  a  religion 
visit  in  Ireland.  As  I  remember,  he  was  a 
that  time  very  lively  in  his  spirit,  and  im 
parted  much  encouragement  to  the  travellin 
minister;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  i 
was  at  this,  or  at  a  succeeding  visit  that  I  wa 
particularly  struck,  if  not  edified,  with  ob 
serving  how  steadfastly  his  mind  seemed  t 
be  anchored  in  Christ;  and  hearing  ho\ 
clearly  and  fully  he  spoke  of  that  confidence 

Thus  suffering,  and  thus  supported,  he  cor 
tinued  about  ten  years.  At  length,  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  month,  1807,  hi 
symptoms  of  disease  increased,  and  on  th 
15th  of  that  month,  being  considerably  mor 
indisposed  in  bodily  health,  he  called  his  wif 
and  son  to  his  bed-side;  and,  with  a  pleasan 
countenance,  spoke  to  them,  in  the  Welsh  lar 
guage,  nearly  as  follows. 

He  inquired  of  them,  whether  they  had  an 
thing  to  say  to  him ;  "for,"  said  he,  "  the  bless 
ed  hours  are  approaching;  yea;  and  befot 
this  night  I  shall  have  escaped  in  safety,  whei 
neither  trials  nor  troubles  shall  come.  B 
content,  and  do  not  grieve  after  me  ;  for  I  a 
setting  off  to  endless  joy,  to  praise  him  wh 
has  brought  m.e  patiently  through  the  who' 
of  my  troubles,  and  inexpi'essibie  affliction 
Support,  me,  O  Lord,  for  these  few  minutef 
for  I  am  nearly  come  bej^ond  the  boundai 
of  time,  to  a  boundless  eternity.  I  am  no 
near  giving  you  the  last  farewell ;  but  tab 
warning,  and  be  daily  on  your  watch,  for,  i 
the  hour  you  do  not  suspect,  death,  name! 
the  king  of  terrors,  will  come  to  meet  yoi 
who  will  make  no  difference  between  one 
the  other.  But  in  the  strength  and  love  < 
Jehovah,  you  will  not  fear  death  ;  if  yoxx  see] 
him  whilst  he  is  to  be  found,  and  serve  hiil 
with  a  willing  mind  and  an  obedient  heart 
for  his  paths  are  paths  of  peace,  and  his  waj 
are  ways  of  pleasantness.  O,  pray  contini 
ally  to  the  Lord,  to  draw  your  desires  a 
affections  from  off  earthl}^  things,  and  to  e 
tablish  them  upon  things  heavenly  and  eve 
lasting. 

"  My  hope  is  in  the  mercy  of  him,  who  b 
washed  me  in  the  fountain  set  open  for  tbl 
house  of  David,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeri| 
salem.    Not  through  my  own  merits,  b 
through  the  merits  of  the  crucified  Immanu 
who  died  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind.  A 
you  who  have  to  remain  a  little  after  me,  gi 
the  praise,  the  reverence,  and  the  honor 
him  ;  and  supplicate  day  and  night  before  h 
throne,  until  you  have  certain  knowledge  th 
you  have  been  baptized  with  the  baptism 
the  Holy  Spirit;  which  was  sealed  by  thl 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  Remenl 
ber,  it  is  not  an  outward  baptism  that  wi 
serve;  which  is  but  the  practising  the  ul 
shadows.    Know  also,  th%t  it  is  not  the  pr 
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ession  of  religion  that  will  do ;  but  one  that 
3  pure  and  undefiled  before  God.  This  will 
onduet  you  in  safety  to  the  everlasting  habi- 
ations. 

"Now  the  time  of  my  dissolution  draws 
igh;  for  me  to  go  to  the  place  where  I  have 
een  these  two  nights.  The  Lord  himself 
ame  to  meet  me;  and  took  me  with  him  to 
he  height  of  heaven  ;  among  myriads  of  his 
oly  angels;  where  his  saints  were  before  him, 
nd  will  be  forever. 

'  "  Behold,  now  I  give  up  the  spirit :  and  lo  ! 

ly  comely  companions,  coming  to  hold  my 
*  ead  above  the  waves  of  Jordan.  Behold! 
^  he  gates  of  heaven  open,  and  the  Lord  him- 
'^'elf  with  arms  stretched  out  to  receive  me  to 
*'is  mercy.    I  hope  that  you,  who  are  behind 

rill  follow  me  thither.  Success  to  the  gospel 
'  ':'om  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  end 
"^  'f  the  earth  :  also  to  my  dear  brethren  ;  that 
^  ibey  may  persevere  in  their  faith  to  the  end 

f  their  days,  and  then  their  rest  will  be  with 
I 'he  Lamb,  where  no  pain  or  affliction  will 
'  ome. 

"  Behold,  the  blessed  time  is  come,  for  me 
!o  depart  in  peace  with  every  one,  with  good 
.esires  for  every  one,  and  forgiving  every  one. 
jleceive  my  last  farewell,  and  the  Lord  bless 
|  ou  with  the  blessings  of  Mount  Zion." 
'  Having  uttered  these  expressions,  he  soon 
uieily  breathed  his  last.  The  end  of  this 
'nan  was  peace  I 


I  For  "The  Friend." 

I        Eandom  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  from  page  190.) 

I  Every  ancient  church  that  has  escaped  the 
Iconoclast,  can  boast  the  possession  of  some 
Ireasared  relics  of  days  long  gone  by.  The 
Catholic  exhibits  the  bones  of  the  saints,  in- 
ifosted  with  jewels,  but  York  presents  to  the 
Ldmirer  of  the  old,  an  ancient  chair  in  which 
Ivere  crowned  sundry  old  Saxon  kings,  and 
antique  chests  which  might  have  belonged  to 
he  chiefs  of  the  Brigantes,  who  flourished 
ODg  before  York  had  seen  a  Koman  helmet, 
lere  we  saw  the  drinking-horn  of  Ulph,  a 
ord  of  Deira,  who  laid  it  upon  the  altar,  more 
lhan  800  years  ago,  in  token  that  he  bestowed 
kpon  the  church  certain  lands  which  are  still 
n  its  possession,  and  lie  a  short  distance  east- 
ward of  the  city.  The  view  was  unsatisfac- 
lory,  for  who  ever  knew  a  verger  remain  long 
unoagh  in  hall  or  chapel,  to  permit  a  proper 
new  of  anything  of  interest!  This  horn  of 
Jiph,  it  is  thought,  was  bestowed  soon  after 
r  ihe  death  of  King  Canute  about  1036.  It  was 
•j'.arried  away  at  the  time  of  the  Keformation, 
'Ut  falling  into  the  hands  of  Thomas,  Lord 
■'airfax,  was  by  his  son  returned  to  the  Ca- 
hedral.  The  horn  is  of  ivory,  with  figures 
■  if  two  griffins,  a  lion  and  unicorn,  some  dogs, 
rees,  &c.,  carved  thereon,  and  is  in  perfect 
(reservation. 

'  Would  you  like  to  ascend  the  tower?" 
isked  the  verger.  Unadvisedly  we  assented, 
md  followed  a  party  up  the  steep,  winding 
tone  steps,  narrow  and  foot-worn.  Fortun- 
itely  for  the  climber  these  steep  stairways  do 
lot  permit  one  to  see  far  above  or  beneath 
iiim.  Up  and  up  we  toiled,  until  the  more 
ban  200  obstacles  were  finally  overcome  and 
•ve  emerged  and  stood  upon  the  lofty  leads, 
0  see  one  of  the  most  extensive  plains  in 
^-ngland,  but  alas!  so  shrouded  in  mist  that 
lOthing  appeared  distinctly.  The  party  that 
n-eceded  us  insisted  that  the  roof  shook,  and 
■vas  therefore  dangerous,  so  they  descended 


and  left  us  to  contemplate  in  quiet  the  sea  of 
vapor  below,  through  which  church  buildings 
thrust  their  tall  spires,  and  Clifford's  Tower, 
the  ancient  donjon  of  York  Castle,  rose  into 
prominence.  That  old  castle  has  echoed  the 
agonizing  shrieks  of  hundreds,  who  in  despair 
have  rushed  upon  death.  Here,  in  1190,  fif- 
teen hundred  Jews,  driven  to  desperation  by 
a  bloodthirsty  mob,  destroyed  themselves  by- 
firing  the  castle  rather  than  permit  their  pro- 
perty and  their  persons  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  persecutors. 

The  streets  of  York  are  narrow,  and  wind 
about  as  is  common  in  old  walled  cities,  and 
many  of  its  houses  bear  the  stamp  of  pic- 
turesque antiquity.  The  walls,  ten  feet  in 
thickness,  surround  a  large  part  of  the  city, 
and  afford  a  fine  promenade  for  the  citizens. 
A  bold  breach  has  been  made  in  them  by  the 
railway  interest,  and  her  gates  can  no  longer 
close  upon  the  stranger — indeed  they  were 
long  since  removed.  As  we  pause,  in  some 
curious  angle,  to  survey  the  scene  around, 
thought  went  back  to  the  days  when  the  rival 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  contended  in 
the  streets  below,  and  the  red  rose  was  a  fit- 
ting emblem  of  many  a  sanguinary  conflict. 
York  can  boast  of  her  Roman  celebrities : 
Here  Hadrian  and  Severus  lived,  and  here 
Constantine  the  Great  was  born.  Here,  also, 
the  first  English  Parliament  was  held  in  1160, 
and  occasionally  met  for  five  centuries. 

In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  Oase  in  a 
ferry  boat,  at  a  place  where  the  Danes  landed 
when  they  came  up  the  river  on  their  forays 
into  England. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of 
modern  York,  was  the  unswerving  support 
her  people  gave  to  their  representative  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce.  During  the  entire  period 
of  twenty-eight  yeai's,  the  attachment  of  his 
constituents  was  strong  and  ardent.  Eival 
candidates  wei'e  sometimes  opposed  to  him, 
but  these  contested  elections  served  to  reveal 
the  extent  of  the  regard  entertained  towards 
him  by  the  people.  In  1807  occurred  the 
greatest  struggle.  His  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  having  triumphantly  passed, 
he  sought  to  secure  the  suppression  of  the 
same  traffic  abroad,  and  to  agitate  for  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery  itself  In  his  efforts 
throughout  he  had  been,  and  continued  to  be, 
powerfully*  supported  by  Friends,  and  by 
Thomas  Clarkson  the  agent  of  the  six  Friends 
to  found  the  first  abolition  society,  who  kept 
alive  an  interest  in  the  subject  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Commons.  "  On  the 
first  day  of  the  election  appearances  were 
against  him,  and  some  began  to  despond.  But 
the  country  had  not  yet  shown  its  strength, 
and  the  vast  muster  of  freeholders  on  the 
third  day,  changed  the  aspect  of  things." 
"  Boats,"  said  a  local  writer  of  that  day,  '■  are 
proceeding  up  the  river  heavily  laden  with 


*  The  feelings  of  humanity  and  the  power  of  con- 
science on  this  subject  were  almost  universally  and 
totally  paralyzed.  The  Premier,  Lord  North,  had 
coolly  observed  in  Parliament  that  the  slave  traffic  was 
necessary  to  almost  every  nation  in  Europe.  On  the 
7th  of  7_th  month,  1783,  shortly  after  the  above  ofBcial 
declaration,  six  Friends  met  in  London  "  to  consider 
what  steps  they  should  take  for  the  relief  and  liberation 
of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa." 
The  names  of  these  pioneers  of  anti-slavery  action  were 
William  Dillwyn,  George  Harrison,  Samuel  Hoare, 
Thomas  Knowles,  John  Lloyd  and  Joseph  Woods. 
"  Their  names  are  registered  in  heaven;  let  them  not 
I  be  forgotten  on  earth." 


voters;  farmers  lend  their  wagons,  even  don- 
keys have  the  honor  of  carrying  voters  for 
Wilberforce,  and  hundreds  are  proceeding  on 
foot.  No  money  can  convey  all  the  voters, 
but  if  their  feelings  are  aroused,  his  election 
is  secure." 

"Nothing  since  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," said  the  York  Herald,  "  has  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  world  such  a  scene  as  this  great 
county,  for  fifteen  days  and  nights.  Repose 
and  rest  have  been  unknown  in  it,  except  as 
it  was  seen  in  a  messenger,  asleep  upon  his 
post-horse,  or  in  his  carriage.  Every  day  the 
roads  in  every  direction,  to  and  fro,  even  in 
every  remote  corner  of  the  country,  have  been 
covered  with  vehicles  loaded  with  voters,  and 
barouches,  curricles,  gigs,  flying-wagons  and 
military  cars  with  eight  horses,  crowded  some- 
times with  forty  voters,  have  been  scouring 
the  country,  leaving  not  .the  slightest  chance 
for  the  quiet  traveller  to  urge  his  humble 
journey  or  find  a  chair  at  an  inn  to  sit  down 
upon."  The  result  was  Wilberforce  was  once 
more  declared  member  for  Yorkshire. 

During  the  debates  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Abolition  Bill,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  en- 
treated the  young  members  of  Parliament  to 
let  that  day's  event  be  a  lesson  to  them,  how 
much  the  rewards  of  virtue  exceeded  those 
of  ambition,  and  contrasted  the  feelings  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  all  his  great- 
ness, with  those  of  that  honored  individual 
who  would  lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  and 
remember  that  the  slave  trade  was  no  more. 
The  whole  house,  surprised  into  temporary 
forgetfulness  of  its  ordinary  habits,  burst  forth 
into  acclamations  of  applause  ;  a  tribute  of  ap- 
probation '  such  as  was  scarcely  ever  before 
given,'  says  Bishop  Porteus,  '  to  any  man  sit- 
ting in  his  place  in  either  house  of  Parlia- 
ment.' " 

Leaving  Ripon  behind  us,  we  took  a  car- 
riage for  Studley  Royal,  the  seat  of  Earl  de 
Grey  and  Ripon,  on  whose  domain  are  the 
ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey,  which  are  esteem- 
ed the  finest  of  their  kind  in  England.  The 
distance  is  three  miles,  the  country  is  in- 
teresting, and  the  road  presented  for  much  of 
the  distance,  a  very  lively  scene.  An  Agri- 
cultural Fair  was  in  progress  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  attracted  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple from  the  adjacent  country.  Wagonettes, 
drags,  dog  carts,  and  the  usual  farmers'  square 
carts  on  springs,  were  out  in  force,  containing 
a  healthy,  happy,  rural  population,  who  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  spirit  of  their  holiday. 
On  the  next  day  we  saw  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  a  local  newspaper,  and  ob- 
served that  the  Earl  and  other  celebrities 
were  present,  bestowing  prizes,  &c. 

The  following  summer  when  at  Doneaster, 
we  were  present  for  a  short  time,  at  one  of  these 
annual  exhibitions,  which  was  quite  enter- 
taining as  presenting  a  phase  of  English  life, 
peculiarly  characteristic.  The  exhibition  was 
held  on  grounds  belonging  to  a  school.  Re- 
freshment tables  were  ranged  under  the  shade 
of  spreading  trees,  and  great  tents  leaving  an 
open  space  in  the  centre  for  horses  and  prize 
cattle.  The  draught  horses  were  of  great  size, 
larger  than  any  I  had  ever  before  seen,  per- 
fect behemoths  in  comparison  with  the  grace- 
ful, slenderly  built  hunters,  and  glossy  Ara- 
bians. But  the  prize  cattle  I  never  had  I  seen 
such  mountains  of  beef.  I  quite  hoped  the 
exhibition  would  not  last  long,  that  the  over- 
burthened  animals  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  normal  condition,  or  be  disposed 
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of  in  some  other  way.  Some  of  the  pigs, 
whose  short  noses,  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  their  low  frontal  region,  gave  them  a 
most  curious  expression,  were  too  unwieldly 
to  rise  at  all,  unless  forced  to  do  so.  Then 
came  the  dog  department;  for  remember,  we 
were  in  a  country  where  "  the  horn  of  the 
hunter  is  heard  on  the  hill."  This  was  an- 
nounced long  before  we  reached  it  by  a  shrill 
chorus  from  a  hundred  throats.  To  walk 
through  the  long  covered  passages,  the  dogs 
ranged  on  either  side,  was  a  trial  to  thenerves, 
though  the  dogs  were  all  fastened.  First 
came  small,  round,  bullet-headed,  short-nosed 
terriers,  with  what  seemed  a  large  amount  of 
brain,  developed  probably  in  the  region  of 
destructiveness  ;  next  in  order  were  the  white, 
shaggy,  long  haired  Pomeranians,  with  the 
blackest  of  eyes  and  noses  ;  a  tiny  heap  of 
greyish  satin  intermingled  with  light  yellow, 
announced  a  French  poodle,  then  yellow  and- 
tan  rat  terriers,  played  in  the  shadow  of  great 
English  mastiff's,  stateliest  of  their  kind.  Set- 
ters followed  and  fox-dogs,  and  last,  not  least, 
the  delicate,  slender  limbs  and  pointed  noses 
of  the  beautiful  greyhounds.  Excited  by  the 
crowds  around  them,  and  the  crowing  of  the 
countless  fancy  feathered  bipeds  opposite,  the 
dogs  kept  up  a  furious  barking,  being  evi- 
dently very  ill  at  ease  in  their  new  quarters. 
In  a  tent  near  by  were  exhibited  pencils  and 
cement  similar  to  that  which  had  been  sent 
it  was  carefully  stated,  to  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition.  The  people  were  very  quiet  and 
orderly,  the  conversation  being  mostly  carried 
on  in  an  undertone. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

letter  of  William  Penii. 

[The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  us 
for  republication  in  "The  Friend."  The  note 
which  accompanied  it  says:  "A  few  weeks 
since  I  came  across,  in  an  old  dilapidated 
volume,  this  valuable  letter  of  William  Penn, 
which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  and  children  be 
fore  leaving  them  to  come  to  this  country  in 
1682.  It  interested  me  much.  The  senti- 
ments are  excellent,  and  very  much  coincide 
with  my  own.  1  endeavor  to  advise  ray  co 
temporaries  who  have  young  children,  to 
bring  them  up  in  simplicity  in  food,  raiment, 
&c.;  and  see  to  it  that  their  requirements  be 
simple." — Eds.] 

My  dear  wife  and  children, — My  love,  which 
neither  sea,  nor  land,  nor  death  itself,  can  ex- 
tinguish or  lessen  toward  you,  most  endeared- 
ly  visits  you  with  eternal  embraces,  and  wil 
abide  with  you  for  ever:  and  may  the  God  of 
my  life  watch  over  you,  and  bless  yoa,  and 
do  you  good  in  this  world  and  for  ever !  Some 
things  ai'e  upon  my  spirit  to  leave  with  you 
in  your  respective  capacities,  as  I  am  to  one 
a  husband,  and  to  the  rest  a  father,  if  I  should 
never  see  you  more  in  this  world. 

My  dear  wife!  rememher  thou  wast  the 
love  of  my  youth,  and  much  the  joy  of  my 
life;  the  most  beloved,  as  well  as  most  worthy 
of  all  my  earthly  comforts  ;  and  the  reason  of 
that  lovo  was  more  thy  inward  than  thy  out- 
ward excellencies,  which  yet  were  many.  God 
knows,  and  thou  knowest  it,  I  can  say  it  was 
a  match  of  Providence's  making;  and  God's 
image  in  us  both  was  the  first  thing,  and  the 
most  amiable  and  engaging  ornament  in  our 
eyes.  Now  I  am  to  leave  thee,  and  that  with- 
out knowing  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee 
more  in  this  world,  take  my  counsel  into  thy 


bosom,  and  let  it  dwell  with  thee  in  my  stead 
while  thou  iivest. 

First :  Let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  a  zeal 
and  love  to  his  glory  dwell  richly  in  thy  heart; 
and  thou  wilt  watch  for  good  over  thyself  and 
thy  dear  children  and  family,  that  no  rude, 
light,  or  bad  thing  be  committed:  else  God 
will  be  offended,  and  he  will  repent  himself 
of  the  good  he  intends  thee  and  thine. 

Secondly  :  Be  diligent  in  meetings  for  wor- 
ship and  business;  stir  up  thyself  and  others 
herein  ;  it  is  thy  duty  and  place  :  and  let  meet- 
ings be  kept  once  a  day  in  the  family  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  who  has  given  us  much  time 
for  ourselves  :  and,  my  dearest,  to  make  thy 
family  matters  easy  to  thee,  divide  thy  time, 
and  be  regular  :  it  is  easy  and  sweet:  thy  re- 
tirement will  afford  thee  to  do  it;  as  in  the 
morning  to  view  the  business  of  the  house, 
and  fix  it  as  thou  desirest,  seeing  all  be  in 
order  ;  that  by  thy  counsel  all  may  move,  and 
to  thee  render  an  account  every  evening.  The 
time  for  work,  for  walking,  for  meals,  may  be 
certain,  at  least  as  near  as  may  be  :  and  grieve 
not  thyself  with  careless  servants;  they  will 
disorder  thee :  rather  pay  them,  and  let  them 
go,  if  they  will  not  be  belter  by  admonitions  : 
this  is  best  to  avoid  many  words,  which  I 
know  wound  the  soul,  and  offend  the  Lord. 

Thirdly  :  Cast  up  thy  income,  and  see  what 
it  daily  amounts  to;  by  which  thou  mayest 
be  sure  to  have  it  in  thy  sight  and  power  to 
keep  within  compass:  and  1  beseech  thee  to 
live  low  and  sparingly,  till  my  debts  are  paid  ; 
and  then  enlarge  as  thou  seest  it  convenient. 
Remember  thy  mother's  example,  when  thy 
father's  public-spiritedness  had  worsted  his 
estate  (which  is  my  case).  I  know  thou  lovest 
plain  things,  and  art  averse  to  the  pomps  of 
the  world  ;  a  nobility  natural  to  thee.  I  write 
not  as  doubtful,  but  to  quicken  thee,  for  my 
sake,  to  be  more  vigilant  herein  ;  knowing 
that  God  will  bless  thy  care,  and  thy  poor 
children  and  thee  for  it.  My  mind  is  wrapt 
up  in  a  saying  of  thy  father's,  "  I  desire  not 
riches,  but  to  owe  nothing;"  and  truly  that 
is  wealth,  and  more  than  enough  to  live  is  a 
snare  attended  with  many  sorrows.  I  need 
not  bid  thee  be  humble,  for  thou  art  so  ;  nor 
meek  and  patient,  for  it  is  much  of  thy  natural 
disposition  ;  but  I  pray  thee  be  oft  in  retire- 
ment with  the  Lord,  and  guai'd  against  en- 
croaching friendships.  Keep  them  at  arms 
end  ;  for  it  is  giving  away  our  power,  aye  and 
self  too,  into  the  possession  of  another;  and 
that  which  might  seem  engaging  in  the  be- 
ginning may  prove  a  yoke  and  burden  too 
hard  and  heavy  in  the  end.  Wherefore  keep 
dominion  over  thyself,  and  let  thy  children, 
good  meetings,  and  Friends,  be  the  pleasure 
of  thy  life. 

Fourthly:  And  now,  my  dearest,  let  me 
recommend  to  thy  care  my  dear  children  ; 
abundantly  beloved  of  me,  as  the  Lord's  bless- 
ings, and  the  sweet  pledges  of  our  mutual  and 
endeared  affection.  Above  all  things  endea- 
vor to  breed  them  up  in  the  love  of  virtue, 
and  that  holy  plain  way  of  it  which  we  have 
lived  in,  that  the  world  in  no  part  of  it  get 
into  ni}'  family.  I  had  rather  they  were 
homely  than  finely  bred  as  to  outward  beha- 
vior; yet  I  love  sweetness  mixed  with  gravity, 
and  cheerfulness  tempered  with  sobriety.  Re- 
ligion in  the  heart  leads  into  this  true  civility, 
teaching  men  and  women  to  be  mild  and  cour- 
teous in  their  behavior,  an  accomplishment 
worthy  indeed  of  praise. 

Fifthly:  Next  breed  them  up  in  a  lovo  one 
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of  another:  tell  them  it  is  the  charge  I  lef 
behind  me  ;  and  that  it  is  the  way  to  have  th( 
love  and  blessing  of  God  upon  them ;  als( 
what  his  portion  is,  who  hates,  or  calls  hii 
brother  fool'.    Sometimes  separate  them,  bu 
not  long;  and  allow  them  to  send  and  givi 
each  other  small  things  to  endear  one  anothei 
with.    Once  more  I  say,  tell  them  it  was  mj 
counsel  they  should  be  tender  and  affectionat 
one  to  another.  For  their  learning  be  liberal 
Spare  no  cost;  for  by  such  parsimony  all  1 
lost  that  is  saved  ;  but  let  it  be  useful  knowfi" 
ledge,  such  as  is  consistent  with  truth  and  godi 
liness,  not  cherishing  a  vain  conversation  o 
idle  mind,  but  ingenuity  mixed  with  industrj 
is  good  tor  the  body  and  mind  too.    I  recoinlltj 
mend  the  useful  parts  of  mathematics,  as  builc 
ing  houses  or  ships,  measuring,  surveyin 
dialling,  navigation  ;  but  agriculture  is  especi 
ally  in  my  eye:  let  my  children  be  husban  " 
men  and  housewives;  it  isindnstrious,  healthj 
honest,  and  of  good  example:  like  Abraban 
and  the  holy  ancients,  who  pleased  God,  am 
obtained  a  good  report.    This  leads  to  co 
sider  the  works  of  Gud  and  nature,  of  thing 
that  are  good,  and  diverts  the  mind  froD 
being  taken  up  with  the  vain  arts  and  inven 
tions  of  a  luxurious  world.    It  is  coramen 
able  in  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  n 
bles  of  that  empire,  that  they  have  all  thei 
children  instructed  in  some  useful  occupatio 
Rather  keep  an  ingenious  person  in  the  hou 
to  teach  them,  than  send  them  to  schools,  to 
many  evil  impressions  being  commonly  rt 
ceived  there.   Be  sure  to  observe  their  geniuf 
and  do  not  cross  it  as  to  learning:  let  the 
not  dwell  too  long  on  one  thing ;  but  let  tbei 
change  be  agreeable,  and  all  their  diversion 
have  some  little  bodily  labor  in  them.  Whe 
grown  big,  have  most  care  for  them  ;  for  the 
there  are  more  snares  both  within  and  wil 
out.    When  marriageable,  see  that  they  hav 
worthy  persons  in  their  eye,  of  good  life,  an 
good  fame  for  piety  and  understanding, 
need  no  wealth,  but  sufficiency;  and  be  su 
their  love  be  dear,  fervent,  and  mutual,  th 
ii  may  be  happy  for  them.  I  choose  not  the 
should  be  married  to  earthly  covetous  kindrei 
and  of  cities  and  towns  of  concourse  beware 
the  world  is  apt  to  stick  close  to  those  wh 
have  lived  and  got  wealth  there:  a  countr 
life  and  estate  I  like  best  for  my  children 
prefer  a  decent  mansion,  of  an  hundred  pounc 
per  annum,  before  ten  tliousand  pounds 
London,  or  such  like  place,  in  a  way  of  trad 
In  fine,  my  dear,  endeavor  to  breed  the 
dutiful  to  the  Lord,  and  his  blessed  li^h 
truth,  and  grace  in  their  hearts,  who  is  the 
Creator,  and  his  fear  will  grow  up  with  thet 
Teach  a  child  (says  the  wise  man)  the  wa 
thou  wilt  have  him  to  walk,  and  when  he 
old  he  will  not  forget  it.    Next,  obedience 
thee,  their  dear  mother;  and  that  not  f 
wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake;  liberal  to  tl 
poor,  pitiful  to  the  miserable,  humble  ar 
kind  to  all  ;  and  may  my  God  make  thee 
blessing,  and  give  thee  comfort  in  our  dei 
children  ;  and  in  age  gather  thee  to  the  j( 
and  blessedness  of  the  just  (where  no  dea 
shall  separate  us)  for  ever! 

And  now,  my  dear  children,  that  are  tl 
gifts  and  mercies  of  the  God  of  your  tend 
father,  hear  my  counsel,  and  lay  it  up  in  yoi 
hearts  ;  love  it  more  than  treasure,  and  folio 
it,  and  you  shall  be  blessed  here,  and  hap{ 
hereafter. 

In  the  first  place,  remember  your  Great 
in  the  days  of  your  youth.    It  was  the  gloi 
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Israel  in  the  second  of  Jeremiah  :  and  how 
d  God  bless  Josiah  because  he  feared  him  in 
s  youth  !  and  so  he  did  Jacob,  Joseph,  and 
OSes.  O  my  dear  children,  remember,  and 
ir,  and  serve  Him  who  made  you,  and  gave 
lu  to  me  and  your  dear  mother ;  that  you 
ay  live  to  him  -  and  glorify  him  in  your 
nerations! 

To  do  this,  in  your  youthful  days  seek  after 
e  Lord,  that  yon  may  find  him  ;  renmember- 
T  his  great  love  in  creating  you  ;  that  you 
e  not  beasts,  plants,  or  stones,  but  that  He 
s  kept  you,  and  given  you  his  grace  within, 
d  substance  without,  and  provided  plenti- 
ly  for  you.    This  remember  in  your  youth, 
It  you  may  be  kept  from  the  evil  of  the 
irld  :  for  in  age  it  will  be  harder  to  over- 
me  the  temptations  of  it. 
Wherefore,  my  dear  children,  eschew  the 
ipearance  of  evil,  and  love  and  clea%^e  to  that 
j'our  hearts  which  shows  you  evil  from 
i^d,  and  tells  you  when  you  do  amiss,  and 
Droves  you  for  it.    It  is  the  light  of  Christ 
it  He  has  given  you  for  your  salvation.  If 
lU  do  this,  and  follow  ray  counsel,  God  will 
i;9S  you  in  this  world,  and  give  you  an  in- 
ritance  in  that  which  shall  never  have  an 
il.    For  the  light  of  Jesus  is  of  a  purifying 
ture ;  it  seasons  those  who  love  it  and  take 
3d  to  it ;  and  never  leaves  such,  till  it  has 
)ngl)t  them  to  the  city  of  God,  that  has 
mdations.  O  that  ye  may  be  seasoned  with 
!  gracious  nature  of  it!  hide  it  in  your 
iirts,  and  flee,  my  dear  children,  from  all 
■jthful  lusts  ;  the  vain  sports,  pastimes,  and 
asures  of  the  world;  redeeming  the  time, 
i;ause  the  days  are  evil ! — You  are  now  be- 
uning  to  live — What  would  some  give  for 
jr  time  ?    Oh  !  I  could  have  lived  better, 
c  ire  I,  as  you,  in  the  flower  of  youth.' — There- 
;i  iC  love  and  fear  the  Lord,  keep  close  to 
metings,  and  delight  to  wait  on  the  Lord 
X.  d  of  your  father  and  mother,  among  his 
Spised  people,  as  we  have  done;  and  count 
ri-'oar  honor  to  be  members  of  that  Society, 
iij  il  heirs  of  that  living  fellowship  which  is 
if  Oyed  among  them,  for  the  experience  of 
■i,  lieh  your  father's  soul  blesseth  the  Lord 
K  ever. 

(li  I  (To  be  concladed.) 
ttl  

Cardinal  Antonelli's  Will. — Under  this  head 
Bi  I  Times  has  a  leader  noticing  the  testamen- 
iiy  disposition  of  the  Cardinal's  earthly 
id  ids,  but  omitting  all  reference  to  his  dis- 
lei  al  of  his  soul,  which  is  as  follows  : — "  I  re- 
;li  imend  my  poor  soul  to  the  infinite  mercy 
as  Jod,  trusting  that  through  the  intercession  of 
ei  I  Most  Holy  Immaculate  Mary,  and  of  my 
ij  'on  saints,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  James  and 
le  Louis,  He  may  grant  the  remission  of  my 
el  ,  and  make  me  worthy  of  the  eternal  glory  of 
t  'adise."  Not  a  word  about  Christ  and  His 
ti  "its  I— Late  Paper. 

at   — ^  

tt  icfrncf  from  the  Memoirs  of  Catharine  Seely. 
ia  think  self-indulgence  is  one  of  the  greatest 
j«  drances  to  christian  advancement.  We 
eji  it  learn  self-denial  and  humility,  or  we 

not  walk  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  Zion- 
\i  d,  which  are  not  strewed  with  flowers  to 
nii!  vse  the  carnal  mind,  but  with  cro-ses  and 
roi  la  to  prove  our  sincerity  and  faith.  This 
llo  1  is  new  to  each,  and  the  experience  of 
.pf  Jrs  cannot  make  it  familiar  to  us;  nor 

r  labors  answer  instead  of  ours,  any  more 
>3t(  1  their  happiness  can  satisfy  our  souls. 
,|o(  mast  each  do  our  own  work,  and  the  hope 


of  future  happiness  will  cheer  and  animate  the 
pilgrim  in  his  toilsome  journey. 

Selected. 

JUST  AS  THOU  WILT. 
Just  as  thou  wilt — no  more  I  pray 
That  Thou  would'st  take  this  cross  away  ; 
I  only  ask  for  grace  to  say, 

Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

Just  as  Thou  wilt — I  cannot  see 
The  path  Thy  love  marks  out  for  me  ; 
Kesigned,  1  leave  the  choice  to  Thee ; 
Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

Just  as  Thou  wilt — full  well  I  know 
Thy  hand  in  mercy  deals  the  blow; 
Then,  though  my  cherished  hopes  lie  low, 
Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

Just  as  Thou  wilt — though  called  to  part 
With  dearest  friends,  until  my  heart 
Quivers  beneath  Thy  piercing  dart ; 
Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

Just  as  Thou  wilt — O  Lamb  divine, 
What  grief  can  be  compared  to  Thine  ? 
Then  let  Thy  prayer  henceforth  be  mine — 
Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

Just  as  Thou  wilt — -till  life  be  past ; 
Then,  safe  beyond  earth's  stormy  blast, 
My  soul  shall  sing  with  joy  at  last, 
Thy  will  and  mine  be  done. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

"  The  Pursuit  of  Trade  and  Business."   From  Advices 
of  Philadclpliia  Yearly  Meeting. 

(Concluded  from  page  195.) 

We  affectionately  desire  that  Friends  may 
humbly  wait  for  Divine  counsel  in  all  their 
engagements,  and  duly  attend  to  the  secret 
intimations  and  restrictions  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  in  their  business  and  trading,  not  suf- 
fering their  minds  to  be  hurried  away  by  an 
inordinate  desire  of  worldly  riches  ;  remem- 
bering the  observation  of  the  apostle  in  his 
day,  and  so  often  porrowfully  verified  in  ours, 
that  "  They  who  will  be  rich,  fall  into  temp- 
tation and  a  snare;"  and  erring  from  the 
faith,  "  pierce  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows."  Even  when  riches,  to  any  extra- 
ordinary degree,  have  been  amassed  by  the 
successful  industry  of  parents,  how  often  have 
they  proved  like  wings  to  their  children,  car- 
rying them  beyond  the  limitations  of  Truth, 
into  liberties  repugnant  to  our  religious  testi- 
monies, and  sometimes  into  enterprises  which 
have  terminated  in  irreparable  damage  to 
their  temporal  affairs,  if  not  an  entire  forget- 
fulness  of  the  great  work  of  the  soul's  sal- 
vation. 

We  feel  tenderly  solicitous  on  behalf  of  our 
beloved  Friends  who  are  engaged  in  trade  or 
business,  and  who,  in  pursuing  the  means  of 
gaining  an  honest  livelihood,  are  subjected  to 
many  difliculties.  We  believe  the  present  is 
a  day  of  peculiar  temptation  to  such.  Cir- 
cumstances of  latter  time  have  combined  to 
produce  a  state  of  extraordinary  excitement 
among  the  trfiding  community,  and  an  active 
and  eager  competition,  which  is  not  scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  means  employed  to  invite  and 
secure  custom.  Pressed  by  the  manoeuvres 
of  this  selfish  and  grasping  spirit,  and  behold- 
ing the  apparent  success  which  for  awhile  is 
sometimes  permitted  to  attend  it,  we  fear  lest 
any  under  our  name  should  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation to  resort  to  any  artifices  or  plans,  to 
enlarge  their  business  or  to  increase  their 
profits,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  law 
of  universal  righteousness,  and  thus  destroy 
their  peace  of  mind.  Strict  justice  and  hon- 
esty in  all  his  dealings,  and  a  conscientious 


observance  of  the  great  precept  of  our  Holy 
Redeemer,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  even  so  unto 
them,"  are  the  indispensable  duty  of  the 
Christian;  and  the  greatest  pecuniary  gain 
would  be  no  compensation  for  the  gudt  and 
the  sore  distress  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
result  from  its  violation. 

The  standard  which  the  world  adopts,  and 
even  defends,  in  its  pursuit  of  trade  and  its 
desire  to  gather  riches,  is  not  a  safe  one  for 
the  disciple  of  Christ.  "  Men  will  praise  thee 
when  thou  doest  Avell  for  thyself;"  and  we 
sorrowfully  see  that  this  praise  is  often  be- 
stowed with  but  little  regard  to  the  means 
employed  to  acquire  wealth.  But  we  are 
taught  by  the  Saviour  himself,  that  "that 
which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,"  and  we 
fear  that  it  is  true  as  respects  some  of  the 
modes  of  conducting  business,  and  many  of 
the  schemes  for  procuring  money,  which  are 
resorted  to  in  the  present  day.  E.irnestly  do 
we  desire  that  all  our  dear  Friends  may  be 
scrupulously  on  their  guard  not  to  suffer  their 
nice  sense  of  Christian  integrity  to  be  blunted 
or  benumbed  by  the  examples  which  pass 
unreproved  in  the  community,  but  steadily 
adhoi^e  to  that  strict  uprightness,  in  all  their 
transactions  and  convers^■,  which  becomes  the 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  which  so  remarkably 
distinguished  our  worthy  predecessors.  How 
exact  were  they  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
words  and  obligations  I  how  careful  to  avoid 
all  evasive  and  insincere  dealings!  and  how 
conscientious  not  to  engage  in  anything  of  a 
doubtful  or  objectionable  character!  Their 
strictness  in  these  respects  gained  for  them 
and  for  our  religious  Society  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  the  Lord  blessed  their  honest  en- 
deavors so  that  they  prospered  in  the  world. 
May  their  noble  example  influence  us  of  the 
present  day  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  that 
so  our  conduct  may  bring  no  shade  over  the 
brightness  of  our  Christian  profession,  but 
that,  walking  and  acting  in  the  holy  light  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  we  may  by  our  example  com- 
mend our  principles  to  those  who  behold  us, 
and  experience  in  ourselves  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  declaration,  "The  path  of  the  just 
man  is  as  a  shining  light,  that  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

We  believe  the  desire  after  large  business 
is  one  of  the  besetting  temptations  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  we  would  affectionately  entreat 
our  members  to  beware  of  being  caught  with  it. 
"  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself?  Seek 
them  not,"  is  a  language  of  Holy  Scripture  ap- 
plicable, we  believe,  at  this  day,  to  every  one 
who  desires  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  joys  of 
the  righteous.  The  happiness  of  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth,  but  in  the  love  of  God 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  daily  commu- 
nion with  Him.  Trade,  or  business,  or  specu- 
lations in  property,  which  hold  out  prospects 
of  a  rapid  accumulation  of  riches,  often  de- 
stroy the  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  lead 
to  perplexities  which  not  only  lessen  the  de- 
sire, but  disqualify  for  a  patient,  humble  de- 
pendence upon  Him,  who  is  the  Author  of  all 
our  mercies,  and  whose  blessing  alone  maketh 
truly  rich.  May  none  of  our  members  involve 
themselves  in  worldly  concerns  of  such  mag- 
nitude, or  of  so  absorbing  a  character,  as  to 
disqualify  them  for  acting  the  part  of  faithful 
stewards  to  God,  in  the  right  use  of  their 
time,  their  talents,  and  the  temporal  substance 
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intrusted  to  their  care;  or  prevent  them  from 
being  concerned,  in  all  things  to  pass  the 
time  of  their  sojourning  on  earth  in  fear,  and 
by  daily  vvatchlulness  unto  prayer,  to  have 
their  lamps  irimmed,  and  oil  in  their  vessels, 
that  when  the  solemn  close  of  life  shall  come, 
they  may  be  prepared,  through  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  enter  into  the  joy  of 
their  Lord. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that 
neither  Monthly  nor  other  meetings  should 
receive  subscriptions,  donations,  or  bequests, 
from  persons  [who  have  failed],  until  they 
have  paid  off  their  deficiencies,  or  are  volun- 
tarily acquitted  thereof  by  their  creditors; 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  though,  in 
such  cases,  the  defauher  may  have  been  Icgall}' 
discharged,  the  property  he  may  afterwards 
acquire  is  not  properly  his  own  till  he  has 
fairly  paid  off  his  former  debts  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  creditors. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Obey  the  Captain. 

Having  occasion  to  cross  an  arm  of  the 
ocean  of  several  miles  in  width,!  was  kindly 
invited  into  the  pilot-house  of  our  little 
steamer,  as  a  good  look-out  from  which  the 
shores,  the  waves,  and  the  passing  vessels 
could  be  readily  seen  and  watched. 

The  wind  was  strong,  and  blowing  from 
such  a  quarter,  that  our  direct  course  would 
have  been  diagonally  across  it.  To  avoid  the 
roughness  and  discomfort  which  a  side  wind 
and  waves  would  have  caused  us,  the  Captain 
ordered  the  steersman  to  keep  to  the  west- 
ward, along  the  shore,  for  several  miles,  till 
he  reached  a  certain  point  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  and  then  turn  his  vessel  towards  the 
port  we  were  seeking.  This  apparently' length- 
ened our  voyage,  fur  at  the  river's  mouth  we 
■were  but  little  nearer  the  place  we  were  going 
to  than  wh<'n  we  started  ;  but  by  going  there 
we  had  obtained  a  position  from  which  we 
could  safely  and  rapidly  perform  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey  without  fcitr  of  rocks  or 
shoaN,  and  with  a  favoring  wind. 

This  little  fragment  of  nautical  experience 
furnished  food  for  profitable  reflection.  Does 
it  not  suggest  the  need  there  is,  that  the  voy- 
ager on  the  ocean  of  life,  bound  to  the  haven  of 
eternal  rest  and  peace,  should  seek  for  direc- 
tion from  Him  who  alone  knows  the  hidden 
dangers  of  the  deep  ?  that  he  should  obey 
His  commands,  and  steer  his  vessel  in  accord- 
ance therewith,  trusting  to  that  wisdom  which 
is  profitable  to  direct?  We  may  think  that 
the  path  of  dut}'  which  has  been  placed  be- 
fore us  appears  to  bring  us  no  nearer  to  the 
Heavenly  Kingdom  than  when  we  entered  it ; 
that  while  others  are  conspicuously  engaged 
in  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  we  are  confining  our  exertions  to  a 
small  c  rcle  ;  and  wo  may  be  indurcd  by  such 
reflections  and  suggestions  to  enter  on  similar 
labors  and  efforts,  without  knowing  the  pre- 
paration of  heart,  or  the  Divine  command, 
without  which  we  cannot  safely  engage  tliere- 
in.  Thus  we  may  expose  ourselves  to  winds 
and  waves,  with  which  our  (Vail  barks  are 
not  fitted  to  contend,  and  so  may  meet  witti 
great  loss,  or  even  suffer  total  shipwreck. 
But  ho  who  faithfully  follows  the  orders  of 
his  Heavenly  Ca])tain,  will  be  so  guided  as  to 
steer  the  right  course,  and  will  bo  enabled  to 
meet  the  winds  and  waves  with  safet}^  and 
to  avoid  the  hidden  rocks  and  sand-bars;  for 
his  Master  is  one  who  knows  all  the  sound- 


ings of  the  waters  over  which  he  has  to  pass, 
and  is  skilful  to  conduct  His  vessel  safely  past 
all  dangers  in  their  voyage  toward  Heaven. 

I  noticed  also,  that  the  steersman  was  al- 
ways moving  his  wheel;  sometimes  one  way, 
and  sometimes  another;  while  his  eye  was 
steadily  fixed  on  the  point  towards  which  he 
was  going.  This  constant  exertion  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
wind  and  currents,  and  by  the  blows  of  the 
waves.  These  causes  were  continually  shift- 
ing the  position  of  the  vessel;  and  if  their 
effect  had  not  been  counteracted  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  steersman,  they  would  soon  have 
turned  our  boat  completely  out  of  her  course, 
and  even  gradually  have  headed  her  back 
towards  the  point  from  which  she  started. 

Even  so  the  Christian  needs  to  keep  his 
attention  steadily  fixed  on  that  celestial  city 
towards  which  he  is  voyaging,  so  that  he  may 
continually  counteract  the  tendency  of  the 
cares,  trials,  and  temptations  of  life  to  turn 
him  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  the  one  thing 
needful.  Without  this  care  we  are  not  safe, 
even  if  we  have  in  good  earnest  set  out  to 
seek  the  Heavenly  country;  for  we  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  various  influences,  which 
may  lead  us  astray.  Hence  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  observe  our  Saviour's  com- 
mand, "  Watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation."  W. 


For  "Ttie  Friend." 

An  Interesting  Record. 

(Concluded  from  page  198.) 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Eecord 
show  the  character  of  the  trials  endured  by 
Friends  in  the  city  of  London  at  this  time. 

"  2  mo.  29,  1683,  Grace's  Street.  Kept  out 
in  Grace's  Street.  A  constable,  with  some 
files  of  trained  bands,  came  and  made  procla- 
mation. Friends  standing  quietly,  the  sol- 
diers thronged  along  the  houses,  thrusting 
Friends  in  the  rain.  The  soldiers  stood  quiet, 
John  Field  declared  and  prayed,  and  meeting 
ended  peaceably,  near  the  11th  hour." 

'■3  mo.  16,  Grace  Str.  For  this  meeting, 
Daniel  Quare  distressed  for  10£  (preaching), 
though  not  there." 

"  4  mo.  1.0,  Grace's  Street.  Kept  out  in 
the  street.  Patrick  Livingstone  taken,  being 
in  prayer,  by  a  constable.  Carried  to  the 
Exchange,  thence  to  the  Mayor,  who  com- 
mitted him  to  Wood  Street  Compter  for  re- 
fusing the  oath." 

"  5  mo.  1,  Grace's  Street.  Within  the  house. 
The  constables  coming  with  three  informers, 
neighbors,  took  fourteen  Friends,  and  had  them 
before  Sr.  James  Ed  wards.  Mayor,  and  Alder- 
man Tulso,  who  fined  twelve  of  them  5s. 
apiece  and  dismissed  them.  Robert  Sandi- 
lands  and  Samuel  Martins  were  bound  over 
to  sessions  for  preaching."  "Robert  Sandi- 
lands  was  committed  to  Newgate,  by  mitti- 
mus dated  the  3d  inst.,  by  the  Mayor  and 
Aid.  Tulso,  upon  the  5-mile  act,  and  preach- 
ing at  Grace's  Street,  and  not  taking  the 
oath,  nor  subscribing  to  the  declaration,  for 
six  months."  "  Wheeler  Street.  Kept  out  in 
the  street.  John  Browne  and  Thomas  Cur- 
win  taken  and  committed  to  the  House  of 
Correction  in  White  Chapel  for  a  riot,  pre- 
tended, by  Sr.  Wm.  Smith  and  Ro.  Hastings." 

"  5  mo.  8,  Savo}^.  Kept  out  in  the  entry 
and  street.  The  soldiers  were  abusive  to 
Friends,  striking  several  with  their  muskets." 

'■5  mo.  15,  Savoy.  Kept  out  in  the  entry 
and  street.    The  soldiers  were  very  rough, 


several  Friends  being  knocked  down  in  ^ 
street,  also  when  the  meeting  was  dispersin 
(John  Vaughton  having  ended  with  prayer 
J.  Y.  and  B.  F.  [B.  Freeman]  were  struck  1 
the  soldiers.  They  say  they  have  orde 
from  the  K.  not  to  suffer  a  meeting  there.'"  | 

"  5  mo.  22,  Devons.  Without.  The  traim  J 
bands  coming  to  disperse  the  meeting.  11 
Goodaker  and  Jno.  Mills  taken  by  the  col 
stables  and  sent  a,wa.y,  and  twenty-three  moiB 
were  all  committed  to  Poultry  Compter  )l 
the  mayor,  for  not  giving  bond  to  appesB 
Afternoon.  In  the  street.  B.  Antrobus  takl 
by  the  constables,  being  in  prayer;  whoB 
the  mayor  engaged  to  appear.  The  twentB 
five  Friends,  upon  the  endeavors  of  J.  O.  ail 
with  the  mayor,  were  discharged  the  26  int 
being  fined  5s.  each,  according  to  the  statuti 

"  Horslydown.  In  the  street.  A.  Tom 
kins  declared,  and  after  him  Jno.  Field,  whi 
a  soldier  of  the  trained  bands  coming,  look 
on  him  and  went  away,  but  came  again  wi 
several  files  of  the  trained  bands,  saying  th 
had  orders  to  disperse  the  meeting.  Intre 
ing  Friends ;  but  said  at  last,  '  If  you  w 
not  go,  we  must  make  you  go,'  and  drew  f 
ward,  moving  Friends  forward  in  the  stre 
as  far  as  the  tree;  and  [it]  raining  ft 
Friends  broke  up  the  meeting.  The  captai 
name  was  Smith,  threatening  the  constab 
for  neglecting  their  office." 

"  6  mo.  5,  Horslydown.  In  the  street.  Ei 
teen  taken  by  the  trained  bands—were  had 
the  artillery  ground,  and  from  thence  to  J 

tice  ,  where  two  did  engage  for  the  r 

for  appearance  at  Sessions." 

"Park.  In  the  street.  Eighteen  taken 
the  trained  bands,  as  soon  as  they  were  ga 
ered,  and  had  to  the  artillery  ground.  Al 
some  time  they  took  twelve  more,  and  I 
them  there,  who  with  the  eighteen  fr 
Horslydown,  were  brought  to  the  same  2 
tice,  where  two  engaging  (as  before)  ;  all  w 
dismissed  but  Wm.  Bingley,  [who  was]  C' 
mitted  to  the  Marshalsea  for  speaking, 

"Peel.  In  the  street.  The  constables  bcl 
rough,  haled  Friends  from  place  to  place.m 

"  6  mo.  19,  Park.  Without.  In  the  mortH 
about  half  a  score  Friends  being  taken  byla 
soldiers,  and  carried  to  Justice  Glover,  w 
enjoined  them  to  appear  next  Sixth  dayH 
fore  the  private  sessions,  etc.  D 

"  Afternoon,  without.    The  soldiers  ca 
about  the  2d  hour.    The  sergeant  caused  ■ 
oral  forms  to  be  taken  in,  and  threatenecR 
nail  up  the  meeting-house  door,  and  sai  i 
would  be  pulled  down,  adding,  he  would  jaf 
fer  no  meeting  in  the  street,  and  bid  Fri()(ii 
depart,  or  he  would  send  every  man  to  ^o' 
having  a  warrant  in  his  pocket  (as  he  s:  i 
And  Friends  not  departing,  he  bid  his  sol-  i 
knock  them  down,  tire  at  them,  for  they 
met  in  a  riotous  manner.    Some  Friend- 1 
plied,  they  were  there  peaceably  met  to  i 
ship  God,  signifying  that  in  a  little  time  i 
should  depart.    Upon  which  he  said,  1 
try  you,'  and  drew  off  his  men,  and  e 
away.    Then  J.  Field  spoke  about  ha 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  soon  afte  i 
had  ended,  he  came  again  and  said,  '  W:i 
are  you  here  still?'    And  so  took  se  ' 
Friends  into  custody.    Departing  will  I 
men  he  dropt  some,  but  the  rest  heli 
away.  .T.  F.  ending  the  meeting  with  pr,i 
About  half  a  score  he  had  to  Justice  Gl. 
who  engaged  them  to  appear  next  Sixtbi 
at  the  private  sessions,  and  so  disn^^  ' 
them." 
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Morning, 


"6  mo.  22,  Grace  Ch.  Street.  Within  the 
eeting-house ;  veiy  quiet  and  peaceable, 
fiends  mostly  standing,  the  forms  having 
;en  taken  away  last  Fourth  day  by  the  con- 
ables.  Gr.  F.  declared,  and  Gr.  W.  first.' 
"6  mo.  26,  Devonshire  house 
jpt  out.  The  constables  and  watchmen  took 
)hu  Yaughton  and  eight  Friends  more.  One 
,'ore  agaiDSt  J.  V.  for  speaking,  before  the 
prd  Mayor,  who  fined  him  20£,  which  he 
id  upon  hira,  and  three  more,  being  5£  upon 
'ch,  and  so  dismissed  them  all. 

'Afternoon,  kept  out.  The  constable,  etc. 
Wing  taken  some  Friends  into  custody,  was 
ugh  with  Friends  to  have  them  be  gone, 
ided  peaceably,  those  in  custody  being  dis- 

ssed." 

"7  mo.  2,  Bull  and  Mouth.  Kept  out  by 
'Idiers  morning  and  afternoon.  Marrab. 
irmborrow  was  taken  in  the  morning  and 
mmitted  to  Wood  Sti'eet  Compter  for  speak- 
by  Justice  ." 

7  mo.  9,  Devonsh.  House.   Morning.  The 
QStables  Townsend  and  another,  with  the 
itchmen,  having  set  forms  on  either  end  of 
alley  to  keep  Friends  out  of  the  square, 
W.  being  there  spoke  to  them,  calling 
m  neighbors.    Said  this  was  a  new  way, 
1  what  order  had  they  for  that?  Further 
'zing  that  the  Aldermen  told  him  they 
Duld  not  be  used  worse  than  other  meetings 
in  the  city,  etc.    At  last  prevailed  with 
im  that  they  took  away  the  forms  and  put 
ir  halberds  there.    And  though  the  con- 
bles  pi'oceeded  to  be  rigorous,  and  to  make 
)clamation  threatening  Friends  with  a  riot; 
length  G.  W.  gained  upon  Townsend  and 
^stables  that  they  wei-e  more  moderate, 
:iDg  G.  W.  whether  he  would  go  with  them 
the  Alderman  to-morrow:   who  said  he 
aid,  and  that  freely,  where  they  would 
76  him ;  and  Friends  having  had  some 
et  time,  departed. 
'^Afternoon,  Friends  were  within:  some 
all  bustle  was  by  the  watchmen,  but  ended 
(.ceable  :   but  being  gone,  the  train  bands 
ae  with  all  speed  and  were  disappointed 
ing  the  meeting  being  done." 
7  mo.  23.  Grace  ch.  Street.   Tho.  Barker, 
an.  Low,  Sam.  Eussel  and  Jno.  Broadgate 
oa  sessions  the  18th  10th  mo.  for  this  meet- 
Fined  10  nobles  each."* 
^l8mo.  7.    Grace's  Street.     Some  within 
some  without,  kept  so  by  the  officers. 
Robertson  declared  in  the  court  and 
ed,  and  the  ending  whereof  the  officers 
hink  the  marshall)  came  and  took  the  said 
though  he  had  finished,  and  Friends 
e  ready  to  pass  away,  and  [he]  was  fined 
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avoy.  Within.  G.  if.  was  taken  by  the 
^tables,  declaring,  etc.,  and  had  to  a  Jus- 
,  and  was  to  appear  again  next  morning, 
I  accordingly  went  to  the  constables.  But 
ing  received  no  mittimus  from  the  Justice, 
lissed  G.  ff.  A.  Parker  there  also,  and  at 
,  Justices  with  G.  F.  Several  Friends' 
es  were  taken.  Gabriel  Shadd  having 
rraed  against  the  meeting  aforesaid,  and 
a  warrant. 

^  .'^Westminster.  Within.   Francis  Stamper 
taken  declaring,  by  the  constables  upon 
information  of  Gabr.  Shadd,  aforesaid, 
■  was  had  to  a  Justice,  who  examined  the 
'^''^  tables,  &c.   But  none  would  swear  against 
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him  ;  took  his  name  at  length  (Shadd  being 
present)  and  for  want  of  information  upon 
oath  dismissed  the  Friend  F.  S." 

"9.  Peel.  Shadd  came  with  constables 
and  soldiers,  taking  Friends'  names;  Wm. 
Bingley  being  there,  had  his  name  [taken] 
also. 

"  10.  At  night  Shadd  came  with  officers 
and  red  coat  soldiers,  demanding  20£  for  the 
house  and  10£  for  an  unknown  preacher,  by 
warrant  from  Peter  Sabbs,  Justice.  Made 
seizure  of  the  goods,  kept  possession  that 
night ;  next  day  carrying  away  12  load  of 
timber  and  household  goods.  Carrying  all  to 
Bridewell,  there  to  be  kept  till  further  order." 

"  8  mo.  14.  Savoy.-  Within.  The  informer 
Shadd,  came  with  the  constables,  &c. — Eliza 
Stamper  speaking  —  asking  Friends  names 
was  refused,  because  [they]  had  to  object 
against  Shadd  (of  his  being  burnt,  &c.,)*  and 
would  have  their  accuser  face  to  face.  The 
constables  said,  'you  shall;'  and  had  many 
away,  both  men  and  women,  to  Clement's 
church-house,  keeping  them  almost  till  night, 
something  strict,  and  had  them  to  Justice 
Arminger,  where  their  names  being  taken,  and 
Shadd  not  appearing,  were  dismissed.  The 
Justice  afterwards  had  given  their  names  to 
Shadd." 

"8  mo.  28,  Bull  and  Mouth.  Within  the 
house.  Major  Pierce,  of  the  Blue  Regiment, 
with  several  files  of  musqueteers,  came,  com- 
manding Friends  to  depart,  if  not,  'twas  a 
riot,  and  they  would  break  everything  to 
pieces.  Francis  Stamper  spoke  to  Friends  to 
be  still  and  quiet,  and  wait  low  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  keep  their  places,  &c.,  whom 
they  took  down  from  the  gallery  with  Jno. 
Brooks,  Sam.  Goodacre,  and  six  more,  and 
turned  out  the  rest.  Then  [they]  broke  all 
the  windows  in  the  meeting,  flung  down 
the  forms  out  of  the  high  gallery  into  the 
meeting  room,  and  hit  him  that  commanded 
them,  breaking  the  boards  of  the  floor  with 
them.  Then  went  down  and  broke  divers 
forms  to  pieces.  And  in  the  street  com- 
manded Friends  to  depart,  taking  Francis 
Stamper  and  three  more  (taken  into  custody) 
with  them  before  the  Mayor,  who  engaged 
the  said  Friends  in  case  of  liberty,  &e.,  to 
appear  next  sessions.  These  being  gone. 
Friends  went  into  the  meeting-house  again, 
keeping  and  ending  the  meeting  quietly. 

"  The  said  four  persons  appearing  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  for  London,  the  10th  of  the 
10th  mo.  follovfing,  were  indicted  for  being 
at  a  riotous  meeting,  etc,  were  brought  in 
guilty,  and  fined  3£  6s.  8d.  each,  and  carried 
to  prison  (Newgate)  with  thirteen  more,  after 
11  at  night." 

"9  mo.  11,  Park.  Afternoon,  within.  Wm. 
Gibson  declaring,  and  James  Parke  having 
spoke,  [they]  with  six  more  were  taken  by 
the  constable,  who  brought  a  warrant  for 
meeting  on  first-days  and  other  days.  All 
were  brought  before  Justice  Reading,  who 


hi«  entry  was  made  after  an  acct.  of  the  meeting  ; 
sarily  at  a  subsequent  date. 


*  I  find  about  this  time,  that  one  Gabriel  Shad,  who 
had  made  it  his  business  to  serve  as  informer  against 
the  Quakers,  and  who  had  lately  informed  against  G. 
Fox,  as  hath  been  said,  being  confined  in  Newgate  at 
London,  for  stealing  goods  from  one  William  Leman, 
to  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds,  had  been  found 
guilty  of  felony  at  the  Old  Baily ;  but  he  had  such 
friends  that  he  was  freed  from  the  gallows,  and  having 
obtained  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  was  discharged  with 
being  burnt  in  the  hand.  Sucli  infamous  persons  were 
the  informers;  for  honest  people  scorned  to  meddle 
with  such  a  base  and  abominable  work. — SeweWs  His- 
tory. 


fined  W.  Gibson  20£,  and  James  Parke  20£, 
the  rest  for  hearing,  5s.  Said,  'If  you  will  not 
be  reduced  by  your  purses,  you  must  go  to 
prison.'  " 

"9  mo.  18,  Grace's  Street.  Wm.  Bingley 
and  eight  more  taken  by  the  marshal,  and, 
with  Sam.  Waldonfield,  were  hud  to  the 
Mayor,  and  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  ses- 
sions next;  where  they  were  brought  in 
guilty  of  a  riot,  fined  5£  each,  and  committed 
to  Newgate  the  l4th  of  11th  mo.  1683-4,  and 
good  behaviour."* 

"10  mo.  9,  Savoy.  About  fifty  Friends 
taken  out  of  the  meeting,  thirteen  whereof 
were  brought  before  two  Justices  by  the  con- 
stables, etc.  (by  means  of  the  informer  Hil- 
ton), who  put  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Jno. 
V^aughton,  and  referred  him  to  speak  to  a 
certain  priest,  who  was  to  inform  him  upon 
his  queries  concerning  the  oath  and  the  law- 
fulness thereof ;  and  all  [were]  to  appear  at 
sessions  the  dav  following.  Beinsr  jrone,  all 
were  convicted  for  a  Conventicle  and  fined  in 
their  absence.  And  Jno.  Vaughton  with  the 
rest  appearing. at  the  sessions  at  Hickshall 
the  day  following,  found  a  great  deal  of  mod- 
eration towards  them,  and  were  greatly  com- 
mended. Sr.  Wm.  Smith  being  chairman, 
who  called  Friends  early  before  the  bench 
(the  Lord  Craven  being  on  the  one  hand  and 
another  Lord  on  the  other  hand),  and  having 
spoke  to  Friends  concerning  the  lawfulness 
and  us  fulness  of  an  oath,  and  equity  thereof 
as  to  defend  the  King,  who  takes  an  oath  to 
defend  us  his  subjects,  said  at  last,  'I  must 
confess,  though  you  have  not  sworn  allegi- 
ance, yet  you  have  practiced  allegiance  by 
your  honest  life  and  quiet  conversation  among 
your  neighbors,  etc.,'  speaking  pretiy  much 
to  that  purpose.  Saying  further  ;  'And  there- 
fore this  honorable  Bench,  in  hopes  you  will 
continue  your  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the 
King  and  his  government,  and  have  no  hand 
in  any  plot  or  designs,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
of  you  or  yours  have  [done,  we]  do  not  intend 
to  put  that  upon  yon  which  they  know  you 
cannot  perform — which  is  to  swear;'  and  so 
discharged  them;  and  all  were  well  satisfied. 
The  informers,  etc.,  disappointed  and  Friends 
encouraged." 

It  is  natural  for  the  reader  to  desire  to 
know  the  names  of  the  compilers  of  this 
Record.  A  careful  examination  clearly  shows 
that  two  persons  must  have  been  concerned 
in  it,  one  of  them  writing  out  tho  names  of 
the  meetings,  their  date,  and  the  nnmes  of 
ministers  attending  them  ;  the  other  furnish- 
ing the  incidents  that  occurred.  The  latter, 
it  is  suspected,  may  have  been  George  White- 
head. There  are  some  indications  favoring 
this  conjecture  in  the  text,  the  strongest  of 
which  is  that  one  of  the  statements  appears 
to  be  signed  G.  W.  A  comparison  of  these 
capitals,  which  frequently  occur,  with  the  fac- 
simile in  Rawlinson  Barclay's  "  Letters  of 
Early  Friends,"  also  shows  a  close  resem- 
blance. 

It  appears  that  a  number  of  the  meetings 
at  that  time  were  held  in  silence.  A  more 
careful  examination  of  the  manuscript  shows 
there  were  over  forty  ministers  therein  men- 
tioned, living  in  London,  five  of  whom  were 
women. 

Philada.,  2d  mo.  1877. 


*  It  appears  by  a  note  in  the  margin  that  one  of  their 
number  died  in  prison. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  extract  from  the  letters  of 
John  Barclay,  if  the  Editors  approve,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  inserted  in  "The  Friend." 

"Domestic  life  presents  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  as  wrll  as  the 
more  exalted  stations  of  honor  and  ambition. 
For  though  its  sphere  is  more  humble,  and 
its  transactions  are  less  splendid,  yet  the  du- 
ties peculiarly  incumbent  on  it  constitute  the 
basis  of  all  public  character.  Perfection  in 
private  life  is  by  far  the  more  arduous  attain- 
ment of  the  two;  since  it  involves  a  higher 
degree  of  virtue  to  acquire  the  cool  and  silent 
admiration  of  constant  and  close  observers, 
than  to  catch  the  undistinguishing  applause 
of  the  vulgar.  Men  accustomed  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  may  think  it  a  mean  occu- 
pation to  be  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  family. 
It  is,  however,  only  by  comparison  that  they 
are  rendered  to  a  superficial  eye  petty  and 
insignificant.  Yiew  them  apart,  and  their 
necessity, their  importance,  immediately  rises. 

'  How  many  daily  occasions  there  are  for 
the  exercise  of  patience,  forbearance,  benevo 
Icnce,  good  humor,  cheerfulness,  candor,  sin- 
cerity, compassion,  self-denial !  How  man}?^ 
instances  occur  of  satirical  hints,  of  ill-natured 
witticisms,  of  fretfulness,  impatience,  strife, 
and  envyings;  besides  those  of  disrespect, 
discontent,  sloth,  and  very  many  other  seeds 
of  evil,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  perhaps 
small,  but  for  the  guilt  of  which  we  shall  most 
assuredly  be  judged. 

"  When  we  consider  that  private  life  also 
has  its  trials,  temptations,  and  troubles,  it 
ought  surely  to  make  us  vigilant,  when  around 
our  own  fireside,  le.^t  we  should  quiet  our  ap- 
prehensions, and  cease  from  our  daily  watch- 
fulness. 

"  Prove  your  love  and  affection  for  your 
family,  and  your  friendship  and  attachment 
for  all  your  connections,  by  using,  not  partial, 
hypocritical,  momentary  acts  of  kindness,  but 
one  universal,  constant,  animated  effort, — one 
sincere  desire  of  rendering  others  happy,  uni- 
ted with  compassion  for  their  sufferings,  char- 
ity and  candor  for  their  errors,  and  forgive- 
ness for  their  injuries. 

"Especially  cultivate  a  benevolent  dispo- 
sition, an  inclination  rather  to  think  and  speak 
well  than  ill  of  those  around,  accompanied 
with  that  candor  which  exposes,  not  the  er- 
rors but  rather  the  virtues  of  others,  to  view  ; 
and  which  brings  to  light  with  regret  their 
failings,  for  no  other  end  than  their  suppres- 
sion." 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  10,  1877. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  census  of  Paris  was  taken  at  the  close 
of  1876,  and  the  numher  of  inhabitants  was  found  to  be 
l,98fi,748,  which  is  an  increase  of  133,956  since  the 
census  was  taken  at  tlie  close  of  1872. 

The  population  of  the  German  empire  is  officially 
stated  to  he  42,727,620. 

The  British  Privy  Council  have  ordered  that  no  cat- 
tle, sheep  or  goats  be  allowed  to  leave  London  on  ac- 
count of  the  appearance  of  the  rinderpest  in  its  suburbs. 

Advices  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  the  21st  ult.,  state 
that  armed  resistance  to  General  Diaz  is  considered  at 
an  end  for  the  preseiU.  Lerdo,  as  well  as  Iglesias,  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  the  country  safely.  Many  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Lerdo  continued  to  make  their  escape.  The 
church  parly  tacitly  countenance.s  Diaz,  but  a  general 
opinion  prevails  that  his  government  would  be  of  short 
duration. 


A  dispatch  from  Constantinople  says:  It  is  believed 
that  the  Porte  in  its  negotiations  with  Servia  is  dis- 
posed to  require  a  guarantee  of  the  continued  Turkish 
occupation  of  Alexinatz.  Montenegro,  in  reply  to 
Midhat  Pacha's  dispatch  to  treat  direct  for  peace,  ac- 
cepts the  proposal  to  negotiate,  and  requests  the  Porte 
to  state  the  conditions  it  will  accord  as  a  basis  of  nego- 
tiations. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  says  Russia  is  employing  her 
time  well.  War  preparations  are  continued  with  energy 
and  on  a  larger  scale  than  before.  Nothing  has  been 
done  hitherto  which  would  indicate  that  the  beginning 
of  the  war  is  very  close  at  hand  ;  but  the  preparations 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  determination  to  follow  up  the 
war  if  it  breaks  out.  It  is  understood  that  Russia  will 
not  commence  the  war,  but  will  keep  a  large  army  on 
the  frontier,  thus  compelling  Turkey  to  do  the  same, 
which  will  cause  a  heavy  demand  on  the  already  em- 
barrassed finances  of  that  country. 

The  Porte  has  sent  a  dispatch  to  its  representatives 
abroad,  giving  notice  of  the  appointment  of  three  Chris- 
tians to  the  Governorship  of  Provinces,  and  declaring 
that  the  application  of  the  reforms  is  proceeding  un- 
remittingly. 

Montenegro  has  informed  the  Porte  the  terms  of 
peace  proposed  by  the  latter  power  can  be  accepted  only 
on  the  condition  that  Sultorina  is  annexed  to  Monte- 
negrin territory. 

A  Constantinople  dispatch  of  the  5th  says,  that  Mid- 
hat  Pacha  has  been  dismissed  from  the  office  of  Grand 
Vizier,  and  Edhem  Pacha,  who  was  noted  for  his  vio- 
lent opposition  to  the  proposals  of  the  European  Powers 
has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

Advices  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  1st  mo.  30th, 
state  that  the  elections  were  going  in  favor  of  Diaz. 
The  church  party  had  triumphed  in  the  elections  in 
the  capital  and  several  other  cities.  A  petition  was  in 
circulation  requesting  the  government  to  permit  the 
return  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  who  were  expelled  from 
the  country  two  years  ago.  Protestant  worship  has 
been  suspended  in  various  places  by  order  of  the  au- 
thorities. 

The  coffee  estates  in  Ceylon  have  advanced  greatly  in 
value  in  consequence  of  the  continued  high  price  of 
coffee.  Estates  which  sold  at  $400  to  $500  per  acre, 
are  now  worth  $650. 

In  the  25  years  from  1849  to  1874,  more  than  270,000 
persons  were  added  to  London,  an  increase  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  actual  wants  of  the  metropolis. 

The  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  of  opinion  that 
the  results  of  the  recent  elections  in  Germany  are  dis- 
couraging to  the  empire,  and  that  it  will  require  all  of 
Bismarck's  adroitness  to  maintain  a  majority  for  the 
government. 

The  steamer  George  Washington,  which  left  Halifax 
on  the  18th  ult.  for  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  went  ashore  at 
Cape  Race  during  a  snow  storm,  and  all  on  board 
perished.  The  crew  consisted  of  22  persons,  all  belong 
to  New  York  and  the  vicinity. 

United  States. — The  two  Houses  of  Congress  chose 
the  ten  Senators  and  Representatives,  who,  with  five 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  form  the  Commission  to 
decide  all  disputed  questions  in  regard  to  the  Presiden- 
tial election,  with  great  unanimity,  and  the  four  judges 
selected  by  Congress  chose  Justice  Bradley  to  be  the 
fifth  member,  thus  completing  the  Commission  of  fif- 
teen. On  the  first  inst.  both  Houses  met  in  joint  con- 
vention to  count  and  declare  the  Electoral  vote,  taking 
the  States  in  alphabetical  order.  No  objections  arose 
until  Florida  was  reached,  when  two  certificates  were 
read,  objection  was  made  by  the  Democrats  to  the  Hayes 
certificates  and  by  the  Republicans  to  the  Tilden  cer- 
tificates. The  certificates  and  papers  in  the  case  were 
thereupon  referred  to  the  Electoral  Commission  for 
adjudication,  and  the  joint  convention  adjourned  to 
await  its  decision.  The  Commission  heard  the  argu- 
ments of  able  cotmsel  on  both  sides  during  the  2ii,  3d 
and  5th  instant.  It  was  then  announced  tiiat  no  public 
session  would  be  held  on  the  6ih  inst.,  but  that  the 
Commission  would  meet  at  noon  for  consultation. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  pro- 
vided for  only  $25,000  for  the  President's  salary  in  the 
Legislative  Appropriation  bill,  and  accompanied  the 
item  with  a  clause  repealing  the  section  of  the  Revised 
Staiutes  making  the  salary  $50,000.  It  is  believed  the 
reduciion  will  be  agreed  to. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  House  appropriating  f 500,000 
to  be  paid  to  .Janie-;  B.  E  ids  on  account  of  his  work  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  building  jetties, 
&c.  The  channel  through  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  ol 
the  Pass  ia  21  feet  deep,  with  a  coast  width  of  200  feet, 
in  which  no  depth  less  than  20  feet  is  found.  The  en- 
trance from  the  sea  through  the  jetties  is  1000  feet  wide, 
and  through  the  works  at  the  head  of  the  pass  800  feet. 


The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was  decreasi 
$2,069,670  during  the  First  month. 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas  has  elected  Col.  Plumb 
the  U.  S.  Senate. 

The  tonnage  of  freights  on  the  New  York  canals 
1876  was  4,172,129  tons,  on  which  the  tolls  amount] 
to  $1,340,000.    In  1862  the  tonnage  was  5,598,578,  ai] 
the  tolls  received  were  $5,188,943,  showing  that  whi 
the  business  has  falling  off  only  about  25  per  cent.  I 
compensation  has  declined  over  two-thirds  in  coi 
quence  of  the  competition  of  the  railroads.  ^ 

The  total  losses  to  the  fishing  fleet  of  GlouceaS 
Mass.,  for  the  year  1876,  amount  to  no  less  than 
vessels  with  crews  numbering  213  men. 

On  the  3d  inst.  President  Grant  sent  a  special  m 
sage  to  Congress  urging  the  adoption  of  measures 
facilitate  and  hasten  ihe  resumption  of  specie  paymer 
To  this  end  the  volume  of  legal  tender  notes  in  circu 
tion  must  be  reduced,  and  the  President  proposes  t! 
this  shall  be  done  by  the  issue  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  w 
40  years  to  run  before  maturity,  to  be  exchanged 
said  legal  tenders,  the  whole  amount  of  such  bonds 
to  exceed  $150,000,000.  The  President  also  advi 
the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  joint  resolution  for 
issue  of  silver  coin  as  limits  the  amount  to  $50,000,(| 

There  were  425  deaths  in  New  York  city  last  w*j 
and  242  in  Philadelphia. 

Ninety-nine  emigrants  sailed  from  New  York  on 
3d  inst.  for  Australia  in  search  of  more  profitable 
ployment  than  they  were  able  to  find  here.  I 

A  meeting  of  unemployed  workmen  was  held  in  I' 
York  the  3d  inst.,  at  which  a  memorial  to  the  Legii 
ture  was  adopted  calling  for  an  appropriation  of 
000,000  to  be  expended  on  public  works  for  the  pur| 
of  giving  employment  to  some  of  the  55,000  men  \i 
it  is  alleged,  are  now  without  work. 

The  total  imports  into  New  York  during  the  I| 
month  were  $29,940,937,  against  *34,274,83e  in 
corresponding  month  1876,  the  total  exports  of  proi| 
were  $29,348,662,  against  $24,940,937  in  1876,  sho 
a  large  reduction  of  imports,  and  an  increase  of  exp| 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotai 
the  5th  inst.     Philadelphia.  —  American  gold,  ll 
U.  States  sixes,  1881,  registered  113J^;  do.  cou 
114|-;  do.  1868,  registered  and  coupons,  116^  ;  do. 
cents,  1881,  111  ;  do.  42  per  cents,  107^.  Cotton, 
\?>\  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.    Extra  fl.)u| 
a  $6.25  ;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $10.50.  Pennsyl 
red  wheat,  $1.49  a  $1.50;  amber,  $1.52  a  $1.54 ;  we| 
white,  $1.55  a  $1.58.    Rye,  77  a  82  cts.  Yellow 
55  a  56  cts.    Oats,  37  a  41  cts.    New  York  fai 
cheese,  15  a  15J  cts. ;  western,  13}  a  14i  cts.  Sa 
3375  beef  cattle  at  6^  a  6}  cts.  per  lb,  gross  for  e: 
5  a  6  cts.  for  good,  and  4  a  4J  cts.  for  common, 
sold  at  4}  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Receipts  9200 
Hogs  9}  a  10  cts.  per  lb.  net  for  extra,  and  corami 
a  8}  cts.    Receipts  3200  head.    New  York. — Supi 
flour,  *5.60  a  $5.75  ;  State  extra,  $5.80  a  $6.00; 
brands,  $6.50  a  $11.00.    Amber  winter  wheat, 
No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.41.  Yellow  corn,  59  a  6i 
white,  60  a  62  cts.    Oats,  38  a  55  cts.    State  bar! 
cts.    Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.28;  No. 
$1.17.    Corn,  42|  cts.    Rve,  69  cts.    Barley,  5 
cts.    Lard,  $10.85  per  100  lbs.    Cincinnati. — F 
flour,  $6.75  a  $7.00.    Red  wheat,  $1.40  a  $1.48. 
42  a  44  cts.    Oats,  35  a  40  cts.    Rye,  80  cts.  La|, 
cts. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  PriiK|« 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  t 
the  Ninth  month.    Apjilication  m  ly  be  made  tol 
Joseph  S.  Eikinlon,  331  South  Fifth 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Smedley,,415  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scaltergood,  413  Spruce  Si 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAJ 
Near  Prankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  JPhila 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  ' 
INQTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients! 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the 
Managers. 

Died,  1st  mo.  29th,  1877,  at  her  residence  in  . 
ton,  Elizabeth  McBride,  in  the  81st  year  of  hJ 
member  of  Middleton  Monthly  and  Particular, 
of  Friends,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER,' 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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From  "  Seward's  Travels  Around  the  World." 

Visit  of  William  11.  Seward  to  tlie  Maharajah  of 
Putteeala,  in  India. 

(Concluded  from  page  202.) 

At  five  o'clock,  Mr.  Seward,  the  ladies, 
aptain  Horsford,  and  servants,  were  duly 
Glinted  in  tforgeous  howdahs  on  elephants, 
r.  Seward  being  raised  to  his  howdah  in  a 
ilded  palanquin.  Notwithstandincf  our  pre- 
ious  experience,  we  all  felt  insecure  in  our 
saltation.  While  the  elephants  rose  to  their 
)>'t,  we  held  fast  to  the  arms  of  our  howdah^, 
ery  much  as  the  landsmun  grasps  the  bui- 
•ark  of  a  ship  in  a  high  sea.  Our  animals 
larched  three  abreast,  covering  the  entire 
avement  of  the  widened  streets.  With  the 
arefnl  help  of  numberless  supple  grooms,  the 
arty  came  s  'fely  to  the  foot  of  the  broad 
aircase  within  the  court  of  the  palace,  ex- 
ept  that,  on  our  calling  the  roll,  Freeman  did 
ot  answer.  He,  like  the  rest,  was  mounted 
n  an  elephant,  but  was  left  behind. 
The  palace  is  built  on  the  sides  of  a  quad- 
angle,  is  four  stories  high,  and  is  quite  im- 
oaiug.  A  battalion  of  infantry  presented 
rms,  and  a  ringing  blast  from  the  bugles  of 
squadron  of  cavalry  greeted  us  as  we  en- 
ered  the  court.  While  we  were  dismounting, 
brass  band  played  the  ever-favorite  national 
nthera  in  honor  of  M.r.  Seward,  and  the  bag- 
ipers  followed  with  "Annie  Laurie"  in  honor 
if  the  la'lies.  We  have  heretofore  described 
he  magnificence  of  the  attire  of  the  Ma- 
larajah  of  Putteeala,  when  he  appeared  at 
he  Opera  and  at  the  concert  in  Calcutta.  We 
yondered  at  the  strings  of  emeralds  and  pearls 
fhich  drooped  from  his  neck  and  turban, 
vhen  he  met  us  yesterday  at  the  citadel. 
When  he  paid  his  visit  of  ceremony  this  morn- 
ng  at  the  pavilion,  we  thought  he  could  have 
lothing  in  reserve  so  fine  as  the  diamonds 
md  emeralds  he  th'  n  wore.  One  chain,  sus- 
jended  from  his  turban,  contained  twenty-six 
jrilliants,  each  as  large  as  a  hazel  nut.  But 
hose  decorations  were  simplicity  itself  when 
compared  with  the  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  and  diamonds,  which  flashed  upon 
as  as  he  s'.ood  resplendent  on  the  portico 
above,  wailing  to  receive  us.  The  music, 
ontil  now  hushed,  burst  forth  from  twelve 
unseen  band-*  at  once.  With  majestic  courte-y, 
he  took  Mr.  Seward  by  the  hand  and  con- 
ducted him  up  the  steps,  and  across  the  ter- 
raced portico,  and  seated  him  in  a  silver  arm- 
chair, which  was  placed  on  a  dais  within  a 


recess,  in  a  great  hall  of  audience,  which  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Then  excusing 
himself,  his  highness  returned  to  the  portico, 
and  conducted  one  of  the  ladies  to  an  equally 
magnificent  seat;  then  returned,  and  brought 
the  other  lady  in  the  same  courtly  manner. 
He  then  seated  himself  between  the  two 
ladies.  Mr.  Seward  had  become  anxious,  and 
now  asked  Captain  Horsford  for  Freeman. 
Inquiry  was  made,  and  he  was  found  sitiing 
meekly,  if  not  quite  patiently,  in  his  gilded 
howdah,  foruotten  in  the  bustU- ;  equally  un- 
able to  descend  without  assistance,  or  to  make 
his  wants  known.  At  command,  a  silver  lad- 
der was  raised  against  the  kneeling  beast,  and 
Freeman  entered,  having  had  to  wait  his  au- 
dience at  Putteeala,  as  he  had  before  to  wait 
for  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  bring  him  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

The  music  ceased.  The  prince,  now  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Seward,  delivered  an  elaborate 
speech,  in  which  he  explained,  in  a  strain  per- 
haps not  altogether  free  from  Eastern  hyper- 
bole, the  pride  and  satisfaction  which  he  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Seward's  visit  to  his  capital, 
and  to  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  This  dis 
course  was  followed  by  an  address  equally 
complimentary  to  each  of  the  ladies.  Mr. 
Seward  replied  that  it  was  particularly  grati- 
fying to  him  to  be  received  with  so  much  con- 
sideration in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
native  states  of  India.  These  compliments 
finished,  the  infant  son  and  heir  of  the  prince 
was  brought  in,  accompanied  by  twenty  or 
m^re  tutors,  and  attendants  and  was  formally 
presented  to  each  of  the  visitors.  The  little 
boy,  only  four  years  old,  is  very  pretty.  He 
has  large  dark  eyes  and  curling  black  hair. 
His  small  rich  scarlet  and-blue  silk  dress  was 
loaded  with  jewels.  An  enormous  turban, 
embroidered  with  gold,  seemed  enough  to 
weigh  him  down.  He  stood  erect  and  made 
profound  sulams ;  then  one  of  his  tutors, 
spiakiiig  in  the  child's  name,  said  :  "  I  had 
the  honor  of  meeting  your  excellencies,  in 
your  morning  drive,  and  I  hope  you  have  had 
a  pleasant  day.  I  shall  always  remember 
that  I  have  seen  you  here."  Having  gone 
through  his  part  with  perfect  propriety,  the 
young  prince,  like  any  less  distinguished 
child,  laid  his  curly  head  on  the  arm  of  his 
great  silver  chair,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 
The  maharajah  now  spoke  of  his  domestic 
state,  saying,  however,  nothing  of  wife  or 
wives.  He  dwelt,  as  a  proud  father  might, 
on  his  two  children,  the  one  who  was  now 
with  us,  and  the  other  a  girl,  still  younger, 
in  the  zenana.  He  then  gave  us  a  brief  ac- 
count of  his  father,  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  heroism,  and  of  his  two  sisters,  one  of 
whom  is  dead,  the  other  a  widow.  This  ea^y 
and  pleasant  conversation  over,  a  troop  of 
nautch-girls  came  upon  the  floor,  more  richly 
dressed  and  more  graceful  even  than  those  we 
saw  at  the  regalia  on  the  Ganges.  The  hall 
was  now  cleared.  Fifiy  vSikh  bagpipers,  in 
British  uniform,  marched  through  the  hall, 


discoursing  familiar  airs  under  the  leadershij) 
of  a  Scottish  piper,  in  tartan  and  kilts. 

After  these  amusements,  the  ^wsme-ss  of  the 
durbar  was  resumed.  The  maharajah's  min- 
isters of  state  were  announced,  appeared  and 
made  salams  in  a  manner  which  elsewhere 
might  be  thought  affected  or  obsequious,  but 
here  is  graceful  and  dignified.  Mr.  Seward 
detained  each,  with  questions  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  his  department,  and  the  form  in 
which  it  is  conducted.  Next  came  the  general 
and  commanders  of  the  army,  not  forgetting 
the  Highland  leader  of  the  pipers.  Putteeala 
has  no  navy.  Last,  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, presented  as  "relatives  of  the  prince," 
employed  injudicial,  political,  and  municipal 
trusts.  No  presentable  man  in  the  city  was 
omitted.  The  presentations  being  over,  a 
multitude  of  servants,  "that  no  man  in  haste 
could  number,"  came  bearing  silver  trays  on 
their  heads  filled  with  India  fabiics  of  mus- 
lins, cambrics,  cashmeres,  silks,  and  jewels, 
and  laid  the  whole  at  Mr.  Seward's  feet,  the 
trays  covering  twenty  feet  square  on  the  floor. 
The  prince,  with  infinite  gravity,  invited  Mr. 
Seward  to  accept  this  "small  and  unworthy 
collection"  as  a  token  of  his  highness's  respect 
and  affection.  Mr.  Seward,  having  been  pre- 
viously instructed,  touched  with  his  finger  the 
simplest  article,  a  turban  scarf  of  purple  inter- 
woven with  gold  thread.  The  trays  and  their 
bearers  immediately  disappeared,  but  only  to 
be  replaced  b}^  a  similar  display,  no  less  costly 
and  elegant.  These  treasures  were  laid  at 
the  feet  of  one  of  the  ladies,  who  was  asked 
to  accept  this  "  poor  trash."  In  accordance 
with  an  intimation  through  an  officer,  she 
touched  a  cashmere  shawl.  The  train  and 
merchandise  disappeared,  and  the  third  and 
equal  presentation  was  made  to  the  second 
lad}^,  who  in  like  manner  touched  a  shawl. 
The  prince,  who  had  looked  on  with  an  air 
of  supreme  indifference  to  the  whole  proceed- 
in-,'-,  then  said  to  Mr.  Seward,  "  I  have  a  great 
many  other  things  in  the  palace,  which  I 
should  like  to  present  to  you,  but  I  will  not 
take  up  your  time  to  look  at  them."  Then, 
thanking  Mr.  Seward  and  the  ladies  for  hav- 
ing accepted  these  "unworthy  trifles,"  he  in 
a  loud  voice,  and  with  an  imperious  manner, 
directed  that  all  the  articles  which  had  been 
thus  displayed  and  offered  to  us,  should  bQ 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Seward's  palace  and  deliver- 
ed to  his  servants.  For  our  part,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  "  these  unworthj^  trifles"  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  stock  an  Indian  bazaar  in 
New  York.  Price,  Freeman,  and  Jeanie,  who 
had  been  filled  with  admiration  in  witnessing 
the  august  ceremony,  became  suddenly  per- 
plexed to  know  how  they  should  convey  so 
large  a  quantity  of  precious  baggage  in  our 
small  special  railway  car. 

The  Prince  of  Putteeala  now  spoke  with 
pride  of  the  snlon  in  which  the  durbar  was 
held,  and  not  without  reason.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and 
thirty  feet  high.    The  roof  is  supported  by 
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double  rows  of  columns,  between  which  arc 
Buspended  crystal  chandeliers,  with  varie- 
{rated  glass  shades  for  two  thousand  lights. 
The  walls,  on  all  sides,  are  hung  with  mirrors. 
Mr.  Seward  rose  to  take  leave.  The  betel-nut 
was  offered  to  our  palates,  the  attar  of  roses 
to  our  hands,  and  we  were  dismissed  with  a 
suggestion  that  we  should  drive  through  those 
of  the  city  parks  and  gardens  which  we  had 
not  yet  seen,  and  then  return  for  a  final  visit 
in  the  evening.  The  maharajah  conducted 
us  down  the  staircase  and  placed  us  in  car- 
riages. We  drove  an  hour  through  the  public 
grounds,  being  stopped  every  few  rods  by  gar- 
deners, who  covered  us  with  flowers,  and  filled 
our  carriages  with  fruit.  A  band  of  music, 
on  the  way,  gave  us  "  Grod  save  the  Queen," 
which  tune  these  good  people  seem  to  think 
to  be  a  national  hymn  of  our  own.  On  the 
way  to  our  pavilion,  we  met  the  raaharajah, 
driving  his  favorite  "Hermit"  before  a  dog- 
cart, at  a  furious  rate,  followed  by  a  flying- 
escort. 

We  returned  to  the  palace  at  eight  o'clock. 
All  the  two  thousand  candles  were  ablaze,  and 
wore  reflected  to  infinitude  by  the  broad, 
bright  mirrors.  Not  only  the  salon,  but  the 
court,  the  grand  stairway,  the  portico,  the 
entire  palace,  with  its  thousand  windows  and 
balconies,  were  illuminated.  So  the  ancestral 
hall  of  Putteeala  was  as  brilliant  as  the  moun- 
tain-palace in  which  Cupid  visited  the  en- 
chanted Ps^'che.  We  had  an  hour  of  conver- 
sation, which  was  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause informal.  It  turned  chiefly  on  the 
prince's  intended  journey  the  next  year  to 
England,  and  his  desire  to  extend  it  to  the 
United  States.  He  presented  his  photograph 
to  Mr.  Seward,  and  requested  him  to  write 
from  different  points  on  his  travels  in  India. 
He  then  a^ked  for  a  minute  account  of  the 
painful  event  at  Washington,  in  which  Mr. 
Seward  was  a  sufferer.  He  showed  a  deep 
interest  in  that  subject,  although  bis  know- 
ledge of  it  was  imperfect.  The  maharajah 
now  informed  us  that  he  had  made  all  needful 
arrangements  for  our  comfortable  journey  to 
the  Himalayas.  His  thoughts  then  turned 
once  more  upon  himself.  He  ordered  in,  and 
exhibited  with  much  pride,  his  state-robes, 
among  them  the  one  in  which  we  had  seen 
him  at  the  concert  in  Calcutta.  All  of  them 
were  stiffened  with  jewels.  Estimated  to- 
gether, with  his  paternal  shield  and  sword, 
their  value  is  half  a  million  dollars. 

Taking  a  final  leave,  we  returned  to  our 
pavilion,  expecting  that  our  late  dinner  would 
be  a  quiet  one.  We  were  mistaken.  At  the 
moment  when  the  dessert  came  upon  the  table, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Affairs  announced  an 
exhil)ition  of  fire-works  in  the  garden.  Wo 
walked  through  a  section  of  it  which  we  had 
not  previously  had  lime  to  explore,  and,  amid 
the  murmuring  of  cascades,  took  our  seats  in 
the  balcony  of  a  little  palace  or  pavilion,  the 
counterpart  of  the  one  in  whicli  wo  reside. 
The  pyrotechnic  exhil)ition  had  all  the  variety 
of  our  similar  displays  at  home,  but  in  excess. 
A  party  of  a  hundred  artists  on  each  side  of 
the  oblong  lake  were  to  alternate  with  a  cor- 
responding corps  on  the  opposite  side.  These 
performers  were,  however,  so  emulous  that, 
instead  of  making  such  a  measured  display  as 
they  intended,  the  whole  exhibition  went  olf 
simultaneousl}'.  There  were  lanterns,  trans 
paroucica,  rockets,  serpents,  trees,  wheels, 
stars,  ribbons,  candles,  balloons,  naval  fights, 
and  bombardments;  all  these  illuminations 


being  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  clear, 
smooth  lake  and  surrounding  cascades  and 
fountains.  The  unexpected  activity  of  the 
performers,  while  it  produced  much  perplexity 
and  confusion,  had,  nevertheless,  one  compen- 
sation for  us;  within  twent}'  minutes  from 
the  time  the  display  began,  sun,  moon,  stars, 
dragons,  serpents,  and  balloons,  were  expiring 
all  around  us,  leaving  only  blackened  frame- 
works on  the  ground. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Letter  of  William  Pcnii. 

(Concluded  from  page  205.) 

Next:  be  obedient  to  your  dear  mother,  a 
woman  whose  virtue  and  good  name  is  an 
honor  to  you  ;  for  she  hath  been  exceeded  by 
none  in  her  time  for  her  plainness,  integrity, 
industry,  humanity,  virtue,  and  good  under- 
standing; qualities  not  usual  among  women 
of  her  worldly  condition  and  quality.  There- 
fore honor  and  obey  her,  my  dear  childi'en,  as 
your  mother,  and  your  father's  love  and  de- 
light ;  nay  love  her  too,  for  she  loved  your 
father  with  a  deep  and  upright  love,  choosing 
him  before  all  her  niany  suitors  :  and  though 
she  be  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  noble 
spirit,  yet  she  descended  to  the  utmost  tender- 
ness and  care  for  you,  performing  the  pain- 
fulest  acts  of  service  to  you  in  your  infancy, 
as  a  mother  and  a  nurse  too.  I  charge  you, 
before  the  Lord,  honor  and  obey,  love  and 
cherish  your  dear  mother. 

Next:  betake  yourselves  to  some  honest, 
industrious  course  of  life,  and  that  not  of  sor- 
did covetousness,  but  for  example  and  to  avoid 
idleness.  And  if  you  change  your  condition 
and  marry,  choose,  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  your  mother  if  living,  or  of  guar- 
dian-j,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  you. 
Mind  neither  beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition, such  as  you  can  love  above  all  this 
world,  and  that  may  make  your  habitations 
pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married  be  tender,  affectionate, 
patient,  and  meek.  Live  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  be  will  bless  jow  and  your  offspring. 
Be  sure  to  live  within  compass  ;  borrow  not, 
neither  be  beholden  to  any.  Ruin  not  your- 
selves by  kindness  to  others  ;  for  that  exceeds 
the  due  bounds  of  friendship,  neither  will  a 
true  friend  expect  it.  Small  matters  I  heed 
not. 

Let  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no 
further  than  for  a  sufficiency  for  life,  and  to 
make  a  provision  for  yonv  children,  and  that 
in  moderation,  if  the  Lord  gives  you  any.  I 
charge  jow  help  the  poor  and  needy  ;  let  the 
Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  income 
for  the  good  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  Society 
and  others;  for  we  ai-e  all  his  creatures;  re- 
membering that  ''  he  that  giveth  to  the -poor 
Icndeth  to  the  Lord." 

Know  well  your  in-comings,  and  your  out- 
goings may  bo  better  regulated.  Love  not 
money  nor  the  world :  use  them  only,  and 
they  will  serve  3'ou  ;  but  if  you  love  them  you 
serve  them,  which  will  debase  your  spirits  as 
well  as  offend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of 
help  to  them  ;  it  may  be  your  case  ;  and  as  you 
mete  to  others  God  will  mete  to  you  again. 

Bo  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation  ; 
of  few  words,  1  charge  you  ;  but  always  perti- 
nent when  3^ou  speak,  hearing  out  before  you 
attempt  to  answer,  and  then  speaking  as  if 
you  would  persuade,  not  impose. 


Affront  none,  neither  revenge  the  affron 
that  ai'e  done  to  you;  but  forgive,  and  yc 
shall  be  forgiven  of  your  Heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends  consider  well  first ;  ar 
when  you  are  fixed  be  true,  not  wavering  I 
reports  nor  deserting  in  affliction,  for  that  b 
comes  not  the  good  and  virtuous. 

Watch  against  anger,  neither  speak  nor  ai 
in  it;  for,  like  drunkenness,  it  makes  a  ma 
a  beast,  and  thi-ows  people  into  desperate  ii 
conveniencies. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  dl 
guise ;  their  praise  is  costly,  designing  to  gi 
by  those  they  bespeak  ;  they  are  the  worst' 
creatures  ;  they  lie  to  flatter,  and  flatter 
cheat;  and,  which  is  worse,  if  you  belici 
them  you  cheat  yourselves  most  dangerous) 
But  the  virtuous,  though  poor,  love,  cheris 
and  prefer.  Remember  David,  who  asking  tl 
Lord,  "Who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernack 
who  shall  dwell  upon  thy  holy  hill  ?"  answei 
"He  that  walketh  uprightly,  worketh  rigt 
eousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  hear 
in  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is  contemneJ 
but  honoreth  them  who  fear  the  Lord." 

Next,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  a 
things  ;  in  your  diet,  for  that  is  physic  b 
prevention  ;  it  keeps,  nay,  it  makes  peopi 
healthy,  and  their  generation  sound.  This 
exclusive  of  the  spiritual  advantage  it  bring 
Be  also  plain  in  your  apparel ;  keep  out  th{| 
lust  which  reigns  too  much  over  some  ;  hi 
your  virtues  be  your  ornaments,  rememberin 
life  is  more  than  food,  and  the  body  tha 
raiment.  Let  your  furniture  be  simple  an 
cheap.  Avoid  pride,  avarice,  and  luxurj 
Read  my  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown."  There  1] 
instruction.  Make  your  conversation  wid 
the  most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety  ;  an 
shun  all  Avicked  men  as  you  hope  for  the  bles 
ing  of  God  and  the  comfort  of  jo\xy  father 
living  and  dying  prayers.  Be  sure  you  spea 
no  evil  of  any,  no,  not  of  the  meanest;  mud 
less  of  your  superiors,  as  magistrates,  gna 
dians,  tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

Be  no  busybodies;  meddle  not  with  othe 
folks'  matters,  but  when  in  conscience  an 
duty  prest;  for  it  procures  trouble,  and  is  i 
manners,  and  very  unseemly  to  wise  men.  1 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moso^ 
and  Joshua,  their  integrity  to  the  Lord;  ani 
do  as  you  have  them  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the  living  Go 
be  encouraged  in  your  houses,  and  that  plait 
ness,  sobriet}',  and  moderation  in  all  thiUj, 
as  becometh  God's  chosen  people ;  and  as 
advise  you,  my  beloved  children,  do  you  cou 
sel  j-ours,  if  God  should  give  you  any.  Ye 
I  counsel  and  command  them  as  my  posterit 
that  they  love  and  serve  the  Lord  God  wit 
an  upright  heart,  that  he  may  bless  j-ou  an 
yours  from  generation  to  generation. 

And  as  f.>r  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  co 
corned  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvani 
and  mj'  parts  of  East  .Jersey,  especially  th 
first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord  Go 
and  his  holy  angels,  that  you  be  lowly,  dil 
gent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  loving  the  pe 
pie,  and  hating  covetousness.    Let  justic 
l)ave  its  impartial  course,  and  the  law  fre 
passage.    Though  to  your  loss,  protect  n 
man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not  above  the  la 
but  the  law  above  you.    Live  therefore  th 
lives  yourselves  you  would  have  the  peopl 
live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness 
punish  the  transgressor.     Keep   upon  th 
square,  for  God  sees  you  :  therefore  do  you 
duty,  and  be  sure  you  see  with  your  own  eye 
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d  hear  with  your  own  ears.  Entertain  no 
rchers,  cherish  no  informers  for  gain  or  re- 
nge  ;  use  no  tricks  ;  fly  to  no  devices  to  sup- 
trt  or  cover  injustice  ;  but  let  your  hearts  be 
)right  before  the  Lord,  trusting  in  him  above 
e  contrivances  of  men,  and  none  shall  be 
lie  to  hurt  or  supplant. 

Oh  !  the  Lord  is  a  strong  God,  and  he  can 
it  whatsoever  he  pleases ;  and  though  men 

nsider  it  not,  it  is  the  Lord  that  rules  and 

er-rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  he 
iiilds  up  and  pulls  down.  I,  your  father,  am 

e  man  that  can  say,  He  that  trusts  in  the 
jrd  shall  not  be  confounded.  But  God,  in 
le  time,  will  make  his  enemies  be  at  peace 
ilh  him. 

If  you  thus  behave  yourselves,  and  so  he- 
me a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  a  praise  to 
em  that  do  well,  God,  my  God,  will  be  with 
)u  in  wisdom  and  a  sound  mind,  and  make 
HI  l)U  blessed  instruments  in  his  hand  for  the 
ttlements  of  some  of  those  desolate  parts  of 
,r  le  world,  which  my  soul  desires  above  all 
orldly  honors  and  riches,  both  for  you  that 
)  and  you  that  stay;  you  that  govern  and 
i3u  that  are  governed  ;  that  in  the  end  you 
ay  be  gathered  with  me  to  the  rest  of  God. 
Finally,  my  children,  love  one  another  with 
true  endeared  love,  and  your  dear  relations 
1  both  sides,  and  take  care  to  preserve  tender 
iJeetion  in  your  children  to  each  other,  often 
arrying  within  themselves,  so  as  it  be  with- 
it  the  bounds  forbidden  in  God's  law,  that 
they  may  not,  like  the  forgetting  unnatural 
Grid,  grow  out  of  kindred  and  as  cold  as 
rangers;  but,  as  becomes  a  truly  natural 
od  Christian  stock,  you  and  yours  after  you 
lay  live  in  the  pure  and  fervent  love  of  God 
)wards  one  another,  as  becometh  brethren 
a-the  spiritual  and  natural  relation. 
So,  my  God,  that  hath  blessed  me  with  his 
bandant  mercies,  both  of  this  and  the  other 
nd  better  life,  be  with  you  all,  guide  you  by 
is  counsel,  bless  you,  and  bring  you  to  his 
ternal  glory!  that  you  may  shine,  my  dear 
^liidren,  in  the  firmament  of  God's  power, 
nth  the  blessed  spirits  of  the  just,  that  celes- 
ial  family,  praising  and  admiring  him,  the 
od  and  Father  of  it,  for  ever.    For  there  is 
o  God  like  unto  him;  the  God  of  Isaac  and 
f  Jacob,  the  God  of  the  Prophets,  the  Apos- 
le.^,  and  31artyrs  of  Jesus,  in  whom  I  live  for 
ver. 

So  farewell  to  my  thrice  dearly  beloved 
fife  and  children  ! 
Yours,  as  God  pleaseth,  in  that  which  no 
waters  can  quench,  no  time  forget,  nor 
distance  wear  away,  but   remains  for 
ever,  William  Penn, 

Worminghurst,  fourth  of  Sixth  month,  1682. 


He  went  up  to  the  barrel,  gave  it  a  kick,  and 
said:  "I  wonder  how  many  souls  you  have 
sent  to  hell !"  His  father  heard  the  startling 
words.  They  formed  another  fiery  arrow, 
and  the  last  that  was  needed  to  convince  him 
of  the  evil  nature  of  his  business,  and  to  bring 
him  to  a  right  decision  regarding  it.  He 
speedily  abandoned  the  spirit  trade;  became 
an  abstainer  and  a  -minister. — Late  Paper. 


God's  Arrovjs. — There  was  a  deacon  of  Dr. 
iVar.Jluw's  Church  who  kept  a  respectable 
ipirit-shop  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  At  the 
)rayer-meeting  one  evening,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  another  of  the  same  name, 
Dr.  AVardlaw  said:  "Bro.  Ferguson,  the  spirit- 
lealer,  will  lead  our  prayers."  The  good 
Doctor  had  no  intention  of  shooting  an  arrow 
Dto  the  heart  and  conscience  of  his  friend  by 
'naking  such  a  dittinciion  ;  but  he  did  it. 
'Praying  and  spirit-dealing,  thus  conjoined, 
deemed  so  utterly  anomalous  as  to  make  the 
gentleman  very  uneasy  in  soul.  Shortly  after, 
bis  youngest  son,  who  was  a  thoughtful  boy, 
was  playing  about  the  shop  door,  where  an 
empty  cask  had  been  rolled  out  for  removal. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  from  page  20-1.) 

The  model  little  village  of  Studley  Roj'al 
lies  at  the  Park  gates,  and  through  these 
we  rode  into  the  wide  lime-planted  avenue. 
Though  we  were  not  permitted  to  inspect  the 
family  mansion,  enough  was  visible  to  justify 
the  celebrity  of  this  noble  seat,  even  did  it  not 
boast  the  ruins  of  the  once  stately  abbey. 
Another  gate  barred  the  passage  of  our  car- 
riage and  thence  on  foot  we  roamed  over  wide 
smooth  paths  bordered  on  the  right  by  a 
wooded  hill,  whose  broad  acclivities  were 
covered  with  a  wealth  of  rhododendrons, 
while  on  the  left  a  thick  yew-hedge  rose  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  cut  altnost  as  smooth  as  a 
wall.  This  verdant  wall  was  pierced  at  in- 
tervals by  gothio  windows,  through  which  we 
caught  glimpses  of  artificial  cascades,  rural 
temples,  statues,  fountains,  the  large  rectangu 
lar  lakes,  beside  which  drooped  the  purple 
beeches,  and 

"  Where  the  fair  trees  looked  over,  side  by  side, 
And  saw  themselves  below." 
The  sun  was  warm  and  the  way  long,  but 
suddenly  in  the  vale  beyond  we  at  length 
caught  glimpses  of  grey  pillared  arches  on  a 
smooth  green  level.  A  "cropping  out"  of 
rocks  along  one  side  of  this  quiet  vale  pointed 
10  where  the  builders  of  these  grand  struc- 
tures had  obtained  the  material.  Nearer  and 
nearer  we  appi'oached  until  the  whole  magni- 
ficent ruin,  with  its  great  window,  its  long- 
avenues  of  clustered  columns,  over  whose 
carving  some  mouldering  hand  had  lingered 
tenderly,  burst  upon  our  view. 

These  monastic  buildings  once  covered  ten 
acres,  but  time  and  the  elements  have  done 
thfir  work  of  ruin.  They  were  founded  in 
1204:,  and  at  length  became  the  richest  in  the 
kingdom,  their  possessions  extending  over 
thirty  square  miles.  West  of  the  abbey  stands 
Fountains  Hall,  a  fine  old  mansion  built  in 
1611  from  material  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the 
monastery.  On  a  gentle  eminence,  near  the 
ball,  stands  one  of  the  once  famous  yew  trees, 
and  lower  down  another,  twisted,  gnarled  and 
torn  by  many  a  wrestle  with  the  storm,  un- 
der whose  hospitable  shade,  it  is  said,  the 
monks  found  shelter,  while  engaged  in  build- 
ing their  abbey,  six  hundred  years  ago.  This 
venerable  tree  greatly  disappointed  us,  for 
hung  in  chains,  and  propped  by  poles,  its 
head  shorn  of  all  beauty,  it  too  was  fast  falling 
to  decay.  The  entire  scene  around  the  abbey 
is  very  impressive.  The  profound  quiet  which 
reigns  around,  the  nameless  graves  imbedded 
in  the  grass,  bearing  the  almost  obliterated 
symbol  of  the  cross,  and  many  memorials  of 
forgotten  greatness,  were  indeed  "  sermons  in 
stones."  "The  Past  only  seems  to  speak,  but 
it  spoke  loudly  and  eloquently, 

"  Mortal !  since  human  grandeur  ends  in  dust, 
And  proudest  piles  must  crumble  to  decay, 
Build  up  the  tower  of  thy  final  trust, 

In  those  blest  realms  where  naught  shall  pass 
away." 


The  sun  was  almost  setting  upon  our  arrival 
at  the  pretty  little  station  for  Shotley  Bridge, 

where  we  were  met  by  — A  walk  down 

a  long  hill  succeeded;  but  amid  such  a  com- 
bination of  pleasant  influences  it  mattered 
little  had  it  been  twice  as  long  !  It  was  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  the  people  were  done 
with  labor,  and  the  quietforeshaded  the  repose 
of  the  morrow.  On  our  right,  we  caught  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  Northumberland  hills, 
dotted  with  clumps  of  trees,  forming  a  fine 
panorama;  while  nearer  us  was  the  entrance 
to  a  straggling  village,  with  old  style  houses, 
seated  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  gardens. 
Then  followed  strips  of  woodland  at  the  base 
of  the  hill,  almost  hiding  the  Derwent,  wind- 
ing through  the  lowlands.  We  continued  to 
be  favored  with  the  finest  weather,  and  with 
a  promise  in  the  clouds  and  wind  of  its  con- 
tinuance. Better  still,  we  expected  to  remain 
here  for  several  days,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
feel  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  sit  down 
at  once  and  study  the  time-table.  Travellers 
only  know  what  a  luxury  it  is  to  be  exempt 
from  this  constantly  recurring  trouble.  So 
the  sun  slowly  descended,  to  give  place  to 
the  delicious  summer  twilight,  which  lasts  so 
long  in  this  latitude,  when  the  softened  light 
seems  to  come  from  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
but  with  something  of  the  warmth,  and  the 
clearness  of  both  ;  when  the  people  come  forth 
from  hall  and  cottage  to  chat  and  be  merry, 
when  the  loom  and  the  anvil  are  hushed,  and 
all  sounds  are  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

"  How  mild  the  light  in  all  the  skies! 
How  balmily  the  south  wind  blows! 
The  smile  of  God  around  us  lies  , 
His  rest  is  in  this  deep  repose." 

We  have  our  Indian  summer,  and  our  poets 
have  sung  the  praises  of  this  loveliest  of  sea- 
sons, coming  when  the  crimson  maple  or  gold- 
en hickory,  or  scarlet  sumach,  flash  through 
the  misty  vail  of  blue,  which  hangs  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere,  adding  far  more  of  beauty 
than  all  it  conceals.  By  it  the  distant  hills 
are  so  softened  and  glorified  that  we  might 
almost  look  for  the  palace  Beautiful  upon 
their  summits.  As  a  compensation  for  the 
crowning  beauty  of  our  year,  the  English 
poets  might  well  sing  of  their  long  summer 
twilights,  which  after  a  bright  day,  seem  like 
"  lengthened  sweetness  long  drawn  out."  But 
these  sober  hours  steal  on  so  noiselessly,  so 
unheralded,  that  like  many  a  common  bless- 
ing they  are  almost  unheeded.  To  us  who 
have  so  much  to  see,  where  all  is  new,  a  long 
day  is  most  welcome. 

But  to  return, — while  rambling  towards 
Shotley  Bridge,  I  have  rambled  away  there- 
from. We  were  soon  in  the  heart  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  established  in  our  lodgings,  after 
passing  the  evening  with  our  friend.  The 
next  morning  we  attended  the  Benfieldside 
Meeting,  which  was  small.  Having  dined 
with  another  Friend,  the  cloth  being  removed, 
a  small  Roman  altar,  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  placed  upon  the  table  for  our  in- 
spection ;  an  altar  upon  which  perhaps  many 
a  libation  had  been  poured,  in  honor  of  a  Ro- 
man household  god.  How  widely  did  the 
group  gathered  around  that  altar,  differ  fi'om 
those  who  perhaps  had  oftentimes  regarded 
it  with  reverent  spirit,  eighteen  centuries  ago! 
Here  was  a  preacher  of  that  gospel  the  Ro- 
man scorned,  and  whose  apostles  he  perse- 
cuted unto  death,  who  had  sought  to  learn  in 
the  Indian  isles  of  the  West,  the  results  of  the 
last  boon  of  Christian  beneficence  granted  to 
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millions  of  depressed  bondsmen.  Here  were 
those  who  had  crossed  a  continent  lying  be 
yond  the  wide  Atlantic,  afar  from  whose 
shores  no  Homan  ship  had  ever  dared  to  ven 
ture,  and  a  fourth  a  veritable  idolater  of  the 
past,  though  a  Christian  gentleman,  an  enthii- 
sia-itic  antiquary,  who  had  unearthed  many 
an  evidence  of  Roman  supremacy  in  Britain, 
and  who  loved  with  an  unfaltering  devotion, 
every  waif  upon  which  antiquity  had  set  its 
stamp.  In  the  intervals  between  our  explora- 
tions of  the  village,  the  latter  friend  plunged 
us  deeply  into  antiquarian  lore.  The  large 
pleasant  room  in  which  we  sate  was  a  store- 
house of  ancient  and  modern  curiosities,  the 
Boman  predominating. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend.' 

12th  mo.  15th,  1826.— "I  am  daily  waiting 
my  change,  having  only  the  mercies  of  God 
to  trust  to." 

1827. — "I  am  daily  waiting  in  the  temple, 
if  I  may  be  favored  to  hear  this  joyful  sum 
mons,  'Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 
whore  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
my  weary  spirit  I  trust,  will  experience 
rest." 

These  appear  to  be  the  last  words,  re- 
corded in  John  Conran's  journal,  and  in  a 
hand  almost  illegible,  he  being  nearly  blind; 
but  he  continued  to  attend  meetings,  even 
sometimes  at  the  distance  oi  fourteen  miles, 
as  long  as  his  bodily  strength  permitted  it, 
so  great  was  his  desire  to  wait  wiih  bin 
friends  for  the  arising  of  the  heavenly  Power 
of  Christ  therein,  atid  to  be  found  faithfully 
occupying,  with  the  gift  mercifully  bestowed 
upon  him,  often  saying,  as  an  incentive  to  a 
more  perfect  dedication  of  mind  and  body,  "  I 
serve  the  best  of  Masters,  who,  I  can  testify, 
from  long  and  precious  experience,  withholds 
no  good  thing  from  those  who  fixithfuUj^  serve 
and  obey  Him." 

The  following  extract  from  the  testimony 
concerning  him,  drawn  up  by  the  Friends  of 
Lurgan  Monthly  Meeting,  will  show  how  he 
was  engaged,  with  the  same  zeal,  in  the  last 
meeting  he  attended,  being  the  day  previous 
to  his  death.  With  affecting  energy,  he 
closely  pressed  friends,  to  faithfulness  and 
diligence  in  attending  the  meetings  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  saying  the  parable  of  the 
Great  Supper,  had  deeply  impressed  his  mind, 
by  which  he  was  instructed  to  believe  th;it 
no  excuse,  however  plausible,  would  be  taken, 
for  neglecting  those  important  duties;  for 
none,  he  thought,  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  wore  mentioned,  wherein,  one  having 
bought  a  piece  of  ground,  it  was  but  prudent 
for  him  to  see  it  before  paying  for  it;  an- 
other, five  yoke  of  oxen,  which  it  was  only 
reasonable  he  should  be  permitted  to  prove, 
before  he  paid  the  purchase  money — whilst 
a  third,  had  married  a  wife  and  could  not 
come,  having  thereby  necessarily  undertaken 
to  provide  lor  a  family,  especially,  as  he  is 
declared  to  be  worse  than  an  inddel,  who 
provides  not  for  his  own. 

Then  mourning  over  those  who  wore  not 
sensible  of  their  situation,  and  of  the  groat 
salvation  offered  to  all,  ho  said,  "I  now  again 
tell  you,  what  I  have  so  often  declared,  that 
'Other  foundation  can  no  man  la}',  than  is 
laid,  which  is  Josus  Christ.'  "  Then  warned  all 
to  be  careful  of  neglecting  calls  from  H>-avon, 
nnd  by  tho  servants  sent  as  messenger  after 
messengpr,  testifying,  '  Behold  all  thing*  are 


ready;'  for  shonld  they  continue  to  do  so,  the 
cliildren's  seats  at  the  Lord's  table  wou  d  be 
filled  by  others,  who,  beholding  the  light, 
would  flock  as  doves  confined  in  a  room,  to 
the  windows;  adding,  he  was  made  thankful 
in  being  as-iured  that  Light  had  already 
broken  forth  and  the  day  had  dawned  ;  and 
when  about  to  resume  his  seat,  he  advanced 
and  said,  'For  thus  having  been  permitted  to 
live  to  see  this  day,  I  praise,  honor,  and  mag- 
nify my  God.' — John  Conran. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Animals,  their  Iiitclligenoe  and  Affection. 

A  California  newspaper  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  Large  flocks  of  wild  geese 
had  for  some  time  passed  almost  daily  over 
the  town,  and  were  frequently  shot  at,  but 
their  usual  altitude  was  too  high  to  be  reached 
by  the  leaden  missiles.  The  writer  observes: 
"  Sometimes,  however,  the  shots  take  effect. 
The  other  day  we  were  watching  a  flock  fly- 
ing southward,  when  the  report  of  a  gun  was 
heard  and  we  observed  one  of  the  geese  begin 
to  fall  slowly.  The  others,  perceiving  that 
their  comrade  was  wounded,  uttered  shrill 
cries  of  distress,  and  about  a  dozen  of  them 
flew  under  the  wounded  bird,  huddling  to- 
gether so  that  their  backs  formed  a  sort  of  a 
bed  upon  which  the  wounded  one  rested. 
They  buoyed  it  up  for  some  time,  the  others 
meanwhile  looking  on  and  manifesting  their 
concern  by  uttering  loud,  discordant  shrieks. 
Finding  that  their  comp  inion  was  unable  to 
longer  accompany  them  in  their  flight,  they 
abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  and  he  fell  to  the 
earth  and  into  the  arms  of  an  expectant  Chi- 
naman." 

The  London  Spectator  gives  the  following- 
narrative,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Bishop 
Stanlcj'  of  Norwich.  A  goose  formed  an 
earnest  and  disinterested  affection  for  a  cer- 
tain farmer.  It  would  follow  him  every- 
where, climb  into  his  lap  at  night,  go  shoot 
ing  with  him,  climbing  all  the  hedges,  follow 
him  when  he  was  at  the  plow,  turning  do 
liberately  at  the  end  of  every  furrow,  and 
walking  back  with  him  along  the  next,  but 
not  unfrequently  turning  to  fasten  its  eyes 
upon  him  with  the  most  intense  gaze.  The 
countrjnnau  being  ignorant  and  superstitious 
feared  that  this  conduct  of  his  feathered  friend 
was  ominous  of  some  impending  calamity, 
which  he  could  avert  by  killing  it,  and  there- 
fore one  day  cruelly  shot  the  poor  bird. 

The  Spectator  also  notices  the  death,  from 
consumption,  of  a  chi  mpanzee  which  had  lived 
for  some  years  in  the  London  Zoological  Gar- 
den, and  was  known  to  visitors  by  the  name 
of  joe.  This  animal  was  not  only  a  great 
amusement  to  the  visitors  of  tho  gai'den,  but 
tho  really  passionate  affection  which  he  show- 
ed to  Sutton,  his  attendant,  endeared  him  to 
the  public.  The  D,iily  Tele(jrapli  saj's  that 
"  when  the  nightly  good-bye  came,  Joe  would 
break  out  into  a  perfect  phrensy  of  grief, 
tearing  his  hair,  rolling  upon  the  floor,  cast- 
ing dust  and  ashes  upon  his  head,  and  shriek- 
ing like  a  sjioilt  child." 

A  Brazilian  monkey,  which  for  several 
years  previous  to  the  summer  of  1876,  lived 
with  a  Friend  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  showed 
in  some  things  almost  human  ingenuity.  lie 
was  gonerall}'  chained  out  of  dnors,  and  was 
fed  in  part  with  black  walnuts,  which  have 
thick  and  hard  shells.  Tho  monkey  is  no 
rodent  like  tho  squirrel  and  tho  beaver,  but 
hiis  sagacity  found  out  a  way  of  getting  at  the 


kernels.  Taking  a  stone  for  a  hammer  I 
adroitly  cracked  the  nuts  on  a  piece  of  pav 
'uent,  taking  good  care  not  to  hurt  his  fingei 
and  then  extracted  the  kernels.  Sometim 
when  nuts  were  thrown  to  him,  a  few  of  the 
would  remain  beyond  the  cirele  to  which  tl 
chain  confined  him,  but  his  cunning  was  equ 
to  the  emergency,  for  taking  a  rod  or  stick 
proper  length,  the  nuts  were  drawn  with 
reach  of  his  long  arms. 

The  goo.se  is  not  considered  a  very  wi 
bird,  but  the  truth  is  that  our  beneficent  Cre 
tor  has  endowed  all  the  animals  he  has  calli 
into  being  with  certain  degrees  of  intelligenc 
varied  in  kind,  but  adapted  to  their  sever 
wants.  One  of  the  writer's  family  saw  a  goo 
which  had  found  a  piece  of  very  dry  brea 
too  hard  to  be  broken  by  its  beak,  take  tl 
prize  to  a  gutter  near  at  hand  and  immeri 
it  in  tho  water  for  the  purpose  of  softening] 

The  following  curious  and  interesting  o 
currence  was  related  by  an  aged  and  eotirei 
trustworthy  Friend,  who  died  in  this  ci( 
about  twenty  years  since.  In  her  earlier  Hi 
she  lived  on  a  farm  in  Delaware  Co.,  Pi 
through  part  of  which  flowed  a  small  b'Oc 
to  which  the  geese  loved  to  resort.  In  a  tiir 
of  drought  the  water  was  so  low  that  tt; 
geese  could  find  no  place  deep  enough  to  swi; 
in.  The  Friend's  attention  was  arrested  or 
day  by  the  loud  and  continued  cries  of  tl 
geese,  so  that  she  walked  from  the  hous 
down  to  the  brook  to  see  what  caused  thvs  e; 
citement.  To  her  great  surprise  she  foun 
them  busily  employed  in  damming  tho  strean 
the  patriarch  of  the  family  apparently  direc 
ing  the  work.  There  was  a  place  where  tli 
brook  was  very  narrow,  and  perhaps  one  c 
more  sticks  had  in  some  way  been  caug^ 
there  between  the  opposite  banks.  Agains 
this  obstruction  tho  gander  placed  weeds,  so 
and  long  grass,  which  his  companions  t)rou4h 
from  the  banks,  until  the  water  began  to  co 
loot  in  the  little  pond  thus  formed;  and  lb 
work  was  persevered  in  until  finally  it  ws 
deep  enough  for  the  laborers  again  to  enjo 
the  luxury  of  a  good  bath. 

The  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  dog,  an 
numerous  instances  of  intelligence  closely  a 
lied  to  reason  are  often  subjects  of  romart 
but  it  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  that  thi 
animal  sometimes  displaj^s  traits  which  in 
human  b  ing  would  be  c  died  benevolence 
One  illustration  may  bo  given.  Some  thirt; 
years  ago  a  very  fierce  dog  was  kept  on 
farm  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  whose  reputatio 
was  such  that  boys  rarely  ventured  to  tres 
pass  on  the  promises  over  which  he  kep 
guard.  At  one  time,  however,  a  little  boy  ai 
tempted  to  cross  one  of  the  fields,  thinkin 
probabl}'  that  he  would  elude  the  vigilance  c 
the  dog,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  th 
dog  soon  discovered  and  pur.suod  him.  Tb 
hoy  in  his  terrified  flight  stumldod  over 
stone,  and  fell  with  such  violence  as  to  brea 
one  of  his  legs.  The  dog  soon  arrived,  bu 
instead  of  seizing  and  tearing  the  fallen  boj 
as  might  have  been  expected,  he  seemed  a 
once  to  comprehend  the  case,  went  to  tb 
farm-house  and  brought  assistance  for  tb 
sufferer. 

When  tho  heart  is  softened  and  tendere< 
by  the  operation  of  Divine  Grace,  and  in  moa 
sure  brought  into  the  heavenly  harmony 
there  will  be  a  feeling  of  compassionate  regan 
for  all  tho  creatures  our  great  Creator  ha 
formed.  Their  wanton  destruction  for  mer 
amusement  cannot  be  indulged  in,  and  w- 
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all  be  made  to  remember  that  there  is  One 
I'"  hose  omniscient  eye  watches  over  even  the 

arrows,  and  without  whose  notice  not  one 

lis  to  the  ground, 
i"*  The  Hoiy  Scriptures  teach  \is  that  man  is 
'"I  tt  the  only  object  of  Divine  consideration 
"I  ,d  regird.  When  infinite  compassion  and 
''i  ng-suffering  goodness  were  extended  to 
''i  ineveh,  this  was  the  language  addressed  to 

e  prophet  Jonah,  "  Thou  hast  had  pity  on 
^  .e  gourd,  for  the  which  thou  hast  not  la- 
U  ired,  neither  madest  it  grow,  which  came 
il  )  in  a  night  and  perished  in  a  night ;  and 

ould  not  I  spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city, 

iherein  are  more  than  sixscore  thousand  per- 
■  '  >n8  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right 

md  and  their  left  hand,  and  also  much 
il  ttle?" 

We  may  rest  assured  that  our  treatment  of 
i;  eatures  lower  in  the  scale  of  being  than  our- 
:i  lives,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  inditfeience  to 
IN  im  who  says  :  "  Every  beast,  of  the  forest  is 
ine,"  and  whose  providence  watches  over 
id  supplies  the  wants  of  all.  X. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Wise  Charity. 
Id  our  walks  through  some  parts  of  the  prin- 
pal  streets  of  Philadelphia,  frequent  appeals 
re  made  to  our  pity  and  generosity  by  half- 
ad  and  shivering  objects — children,  middle- 
ged,  or  older  persons — asking  in  pitiful  tones 
|»r  a  few  pennies  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  or 
Efering  for  sale  some  little  stoi-k  of  pins,  soap 
It  shoe-strings.    So  much  is  this  class  of  beg- 
lars  upon  the  increase,  that  during  some  of 
\ie  bitter  weather  of  the  present  winter  we 
lay  have  had  several  such  appeals  within  a 
ogle  square's  Avalk  ;  and  the  question  very 
•tarally  arises  to  every  sympathizing  heart, 
ow  can  we  best  relieve  such  cases  ?  Certain- 
r  not  by  indiscriminate  almsgiving!  Yet  it 
I  bard  to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  and,  saying  "be 
e  clotht-d  and  fed" — pass  on  to  the  enjoy- 
lent  of  our  many  daily  comforts.  Our  hearts 
annot  but  ache  as  we  follow  in  imagination 
hese  objects  of  our  pity  to  their  miserable 
bodes.    It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to 
ihe  writer  to  find,  upon  questioning  these  per- 
ions,  that  they  have  almost  universally  been 
mder  the  inspection  and  care  of  an  unpre- 
ending  but  very  useful  Association  called 
i  The  Home  Missionary  Society,"  located  at 
^o.  533  Arch  street,  which  has  for  many 
rears,  in  a  prudent  quiet  way,  dispensed  its 
limited  means,  visiting  the  poor  and  afflicted 
i«f  the  city  in  their  homes.    The  4l8t  anni- 
versary of  this  Institution  was  celebrated  on 
be  21st  of  last  month.  The  followingstccount 
'f  its  operations  is  taken  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger  : 

"  The  annual  report  was  read,  showing  that 
he  rnoms  of  the  Society,  on  Arch  street  be- 
lOw  Sixth,  have  been  open  every  business  day 
,)f  the  year,  to  dispense  relief  and  hear  the 
iippeals  of  the  needy.  An  important  branch 
.)f  Us  work  is  with  the  poor,  helpless  and  des- 
(itute  children,  which  it  gathers  from  homes 
i)f  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  children 
ire  legally  placed  under  the  care  of  the  So- 
;iety  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  who  of 
i:hemselves  are  unable  to  educate  or  provide 
ibr  them,  and  are  placed  by  indenture  with 
'espectable  Christian  persons  to  be  educated 
ind  taught  some  trade  or  useful  industry. 
For  purposes  of  jmmediate  relief,  in  extremely 
jold  weather,  the  more  essential  articles  of^ 
ibod  have  been  given  out  directly  from  the, 


office.  In  other  cases,  orders  for  groceries 
and  for  coal  are  provided. 

"The  following  ii  a  statement  of  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  agents  :  Visits  made  to  the 
poor,  5224;  families  and  persons  relieved, 
10,b50;  orders  for  coal,  1598,  embracing  in 
tons,  552i;  orders  for  groceries,  2282  ;  pairs 
of  shoes,  2-15  ;  articles  of  clothing,  new  and 
old,  862 ;  bed  quilts,  7  ;  and  large  quantities  of 
food  and  dry  goods.  Persons  provided  with 
work,  men  and  women,  162;  children  pro- 
vided with  good  homes  in  families,  210.  A 
large  number  were  also  placed  in  charitable 
institutions  where  their  wants  will  be  pro- 
perly looked  after.  Among  the  applicants, 
224  were  found  not  deserving.  A  number  of 
religious  meetings  were  held  by  the  agents, 
who  distributed  about  2200  tracts  and  1040 
religious  books.  Money  distributed  through 
the  Society  by  a  friend  of  the  poor,  $1430.57." 


Selected. 

LINES  TO  HER  GRANDDAUGHTER. 

BY  SOPHIA  JOANNA  BAILLIE. 

Bpautiful  baby,  where  art  thou  ? 
What  is  thy  little  pa.stime  now  ? 
Who  at  this  moment  is  caressing 
The  fondly-loved,  the  first-born  blessing  ? 

Is  it  papa,  with  vigorous  dancing, 
Thine  eyes  with  timid  pleasure  glancing, 
While  added  bloom  adorns  thy  cheek, 
And  seems  of    fearful  joy  to  spenk  ?" 
Ah  I  soon  with  pain  is  pleasure  bought, 
And  early  is  the  lesson  taught! 

Or  seated  on  thy  mother's  knee, 
Dost  thou  some  new  discovery  see — 
Some  sight  thou'st  never  seen  before, 
Some  ol^ject  glit'ring  on  the  floor, 
Some  little  scrap  of  gaudy  hue. 
Some  toy  just  placed  within  thy  view  ? 
Or  do  sweet  sounds  attract  thine  ear, 
Some  wor  ds  of  fondness  whispered  near, 
Some  pretty  song  of  ancient  story. 
Some  tale  of  pii.ssy  and  her  glory, 
While  thou  display's!  thy  little  store 
Of  knowledge  and  of  learned  lore  ? 

Or  does  some  latent  power  within 
Its  influence  now  fir.st  begin. 
Excite  thee  with  a  glad  surprise, 
And  animate  thy  soft  blue  eyes, 
Urge  thee  to  efforts  strange  and  new. 
And  bring  some  fresh  exploit  to  view? 
Gifts  from  on  high  bestow'd  on  thee. 
Thou  heir  of  immortality  ! 

Oh  ye,  to  whom  the  task  is  given. 
To  guide  the  little  feet  to  heaven. 
Check  the  first  step  that  goes  astray, 
And  early  teach  them  virtue's  way! 
Ru2ged  sometimes  may  be  the  road 
That  leads  to  her  divine  abode, 
And  sometimes  clouds  may  intervene, 
And  darken  the  surrounding  scene, 
And  for  a  moment  hope  may  fail. 
And  terrors  may  the  soul  assail  : 
Fear  not !  the  hayen  kept  in  view, 
And  love  divine  will  help  us  through; 
Help  us  when  most  we  seem  to  fear. 
When  most  we  think  that  danger's  near; 
Help  us  when  mo.st  we  seem  alone, 
Help  us  with  power  beyond  our  own  I 


Somebody  must  be  in." — Here  is  a  little 
story  which  tells  better  than  a  dictionary  can 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  disinterestedness." 

The  late  Archdeacon  Hare  was  once,  when 
tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  giving 
a  lecture,  when  a  cry  of  "  Fire"  was  raised. 
Away  rushed  his  pupils,  and  forming  them- 
selves into  a  line  between  the  building,  which 
was  close  at  hand,  and  the  river,  passed 
buckets  from  one  to  another.  The  tutor 
quickly  following,  found  them  thus  engaged ; 


at  the  end  of  the  line  one  youth  was  standing 
up  to  his  waist  in  tiie  river;  he  was  delicate 
and  he  looked  consumptive. 

"What!"  cried  Mr.  Hare,  "you  in  tho 
water,  Sterling?  you  so  liable  to  take  cold  !" 

"Somebody  must  be  in  it,"  the  youth  an- 
swered; "  why  not  I,  as  well  as  another?" 

The  spirit  of  this  answer  is  tliaiot  all  great 
and  generous  doing.  Cowardice  and  coldness, 
too,  say,  "  Oh,  somebody  will  do  it,  and  the 
speaker  sits  still ;  he  is  not  the  one  to  do  what 
needs  doing.  But  nobility  of  character,  look- 
ing at  necessary  things,  says,  "Somebody  must 
do  it;  why  not  1?"  And  the  deed  is  done. — 
Chatterbox. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  pub- 
lic libraries  in  this  country  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, recognizing  the  potential  influence  of 
these  collections  as  educators  of  the  people, 
began  in  the  year  1870  to  gather  and  to  pub- 
lish statistics  relative  thereto.  Within  the 
six  years  following,  so  considerable  a  mass  of 
information  had  been  gathered  upon  the  sub- 
ject, while  so  frequent  have  been  the  calls  for 
the  data  relative  to  the  formation  and  man- 
agement of  libraries,  the  cataloguing,  binding 
and  preservation  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
that  it  was  decided  to  issue  :i  report  C(jntain- 
ing  full  details  so  far  as  obtained.  This  re- 
port w  hieh  has  just  appeared,  is  contained  in 
a  bulky  octavo  volume  of  neat  ly  1200  pages. 
The  book  is  divided  into  about  forty  sections, 
with  nearly  as  many  difterenL  writers — most 
of  them  librarians  of  long  experiei  ce. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  number  of  public 
libraries,  which  in  the  year  1800  was  but  49, 
and  the  number  of  volumes  8u  000,  there  had 
been  an  increase  in  the  76  years  of  over  3600 
libraries,  containing  12i-  million  volumes,  be- 
sides a  million  an'l  a  half  of  pamphlets.  These 
figures  are  exclusive  of  the  libraries  of  com- 
mon and  "Sunday"  schools. 

Eespectingthe  common-schoolUbraries,  which 
began  to  be  organized  at>out  the  years  1835 
and  1840,  reports  from  tho  majority  of  the 
States  sbow  that  the  interest  in  them  has 
gradually  declined,  so  that  for  years  past 
many  of  them  have  been  very  little  used. 
This  result  has  been  partially  owing  to  the 
inefficiency,  indifference,  or  neglect,  of  many 
of  the  county  school  hoards,  as  well  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  original  contributions  of  books 
have  been  reinforced  by  very  few  additions  of 
newer  publications.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  books  have  been  either  stolen  or  mislaid. 
The  following  short  but  significant  return, 
from  one  of  the  Indiana  counties,  tells  the 
story  : 

"The  public  libraiies  of  the  various  town- 
ships of  our  county  are  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  Many  books  are  lost  and  but  few 
are  read.  I  am  afraid  many  of  our  citizens 
do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  such  libra- 
ries. Our  teachers  too,  many  of  them  at 
least,  are  unacquainted  with  the  character  of 
these  books,  and  hence  cannot  call  attention 
to  them  and  make  such  recommendations 
to  their  pupils  as  will  enable  them  to  read 
profitably.  .\  great  reformation  is  here 
needed."  The  only  really  favorable  accounts 
are  those  from  the  States  of  California  and 
New  Jersey  ;  the  report  from  the  latter  con- 
cluding with  the  remark  that  "our  system  of 
public  school  libraries  has  worked  so  satis- 
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factovlly  that  not  even  a  wish  for  a  change 
has  beon  expressed." 

In  iho  cliaptei-  upon  College  LUiraries — 
many  of  which  are  described  in  detail — the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  they  should  not 
undertalie,  as  is  the  ca-e  in  some  localities,  to 
fill  I  ho  place  of  a  public  town  library;  but 
tliat  the  shelves  should  be  ^np|Jlied  wiih  such 
books  only  as  will  best  subserve  the  needs  of 
the  student,  and  thai  they  should  be  within 
easy  reach.  Ii  reeom  nends  that,  in  addition 
to  the  main  library  of  a  college,  the  various 
cla>s  and  lectur  e  rooms  be  supplied  with  their 
special  line  of  books  for  reference  and  study, 
in  the  same  manner  as  chemical  and  physical 
apparatus  are  supplii'd  for  the  scientific  class- 
rooms. It  is  true  this  usage  already  obtains 
in  quite  a  number  of  collegiate  and  academi- 
cal institutions,  yet,  as  i-egards  others,  the 
printed  treasures  are  preserved  so  eflfeciually 
with  wire  guards  and  ke)  s,  that  they  are  not 
accessible  directly  to  the  students — the  cata- 
logue being  referred  to  instead,  and  the  books 
wanted  handed  over  by  the  librarian. 

A  description  is  given  ol'  about  forty  of  the 
principal  Tlimlogicol  Librnries,  which  possess 
collections  varj-ing  from  5,000  to  35,000  vol- 
umes. To  our  apprehension  it  would  appear 
as  though  those  figures  shnuld  rei  resent  a 
pretty  fair  range  over  the  field  of  speculation 
and  fact  in  a  single  department;  neverthe- 
less, the  writer  of  the  account  concurs  with 
tlie  Sentiment  which  (he  says)  was  expressed 
by  a  "distinguished  professor"  less  than  ten 
years  ago,  that  "  The  investigations  of  our 
theological  students  are  checked  by  the  want 
of  books.  Among  the  difficult  themes  per- 
taining to  the  histoiy  of  the  church,  or  to  the 
histMiy  of  doctrines,  or  to  the  various  methods 
of  expiaining  difficult  Scriptures,  there  is  pro- 
bably not  one  which  can  be  investigated  as  it 
needs  to  bo  in  this  land."  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  there  has  been  progress  of  late. 

It  would  seem  as  though  Ijaw  Libraries, 
being  so  specific  in  character,  might,  without 
much  trouble,  be  made  measurably  com- 
plete ;  but  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  books  is  not  slow,  their  price  is 
also  usually  very  high,  so  that  none  except 
State  libraries  and  law  associations  in  the 
larger  cities  approach  anj'thing  like  com- 
pletcnes-'.  The  bound  reports  of  judicial  de- 
cisions in  the  principal  law  cases,  especiallj^ 
those  of  the  United  States,  have  multip  ied 
greatly.  In  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  the 
English  decisions  were  contained  in  50  or  60 
volumes,  while  during  the  250  years  which 
have  since  elapsed,  the  published  reports  have 
inereased  to  1350  volumes.  The  American 
alrea  iy  number  almost  twice  as  many. 

Of  Mfdical  Libraries,  the  largest,  by  far,  in 
this  country,  is  that  of  the  Surgeon  CToneral's 
office  at  Washington,  which  numbers  40,000 
volumes  and  the  s:ime  num()er  of  pamphlets. 
JMext  in  size  is  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  with  19,00i)  volumes.  The 
need  of  a  good  Index  of  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical experiences  and  speculations  of  the  last 
400  years  which  are  contained  in  so  many 
b  )Und  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  are  dis- 
persed among  so  many  libraries,  is  felt  to  bo 
great,  as  for  want  of  such  knowledge,  old  ex 
l)loded  theories,  sp'-culations  and  researches 
are  gone  over  and  over  again.  At  the  gov 
ernment  library  above-mentioned,  the  work 
of  indexing  and  cata'oguing  new  works  is 
can-ied  out  in  a  thorough  manner,  while  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  same 


direction  with  the  journals  and  transactions 
of  previous  years. 

The  author  of  the  section  upon  Scientific 
Libraries  accords  to  Philadelphia  the  first 
place  for  possessing  eminently  valuable  col- 
lections. He  remarks  that  his  experience  in 
a  number  of  cases  has  been  that  "in  no  in- 
stance could  any  bibliographical  study  on  an 
extensive  scientific  subject  be  prosecuted  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  any  one  city,  al- 
though the  means  for  so  doing  are  best  pro- 
vided in  Philadelphia;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  libraries  a  visit  to  that  place  is  ne- 
cessary before  concluding  any  such  investiga- 
tion." Special  mention  is  made  of  the  li- 
braries of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

The  aggregate  of  books  in  all  of  the  Qov- 
ernment  Libraries  at  Washington  is  very  large. 
The  regular  Congressional  Library,  which 
receives  two  copies  of  every  work  for  which 
a  copyright  is  issued,  numbers  upwards  of 
300,000  volumes.  The  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives  have  likewise  each  a  large 
library,  that  of  the  latter  numbering  100,000 
vfdutnes.  That  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
office  has  already  been  mentioned;  the  other 
departments  have  similar  ones,  though  not  so 
large.  Exclusive  of  pamphlets,  the  libraries 
belonging  to  the  government  number  alto- 
gether, €56,000  volumes,  being  about  40,000 
less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  great  national 
collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

There  are  separate  chapters  devoted  to  the 
history  and  statistics  of  the  libraries  of  His- 
torical Societies,  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  Free  Town  Libraries,  &c.  There 
is  also  much  practical  information  relative  to 
the  m-iuagement  of  public  libraries  and  how 
to  make  them  successful;  concerning  methods 
of  cataloguing,  indexing,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  books;  but  of  which  particular  men- 
tion must  be  left  for  a  future  article.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  lengthy  account  of 
the  "Public  Libraries  of  Ten  Principal  Cities," 
together  with  statistical  tables  of  all  public 
libraries  numbering  300  volumes  and  upwards. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  of 
volumes  in  twenty-four  of  the  largest  public 
libraries  (free  or  subscription)  in  the  United 
States.    These  figures  were  given  over  a  year 


ago. 

Boston  Public  Library,        .       .  297,000 

New  York  Mercantile  Library,  .  160,000 

Harvard  College  Library,    .       .  154  000 

Astor  Library,  N.  Y.,  .       .       .  152,000 

Mercantile  Librarj^,  IPhiladelphia,  125,000 

Boston  Athenaeum,      .       .       .  105,000 

Philadelphia  Library,  .       .       .  104,ii00 

Yale  College  Library,  .       .       .  78,000 

Cincinnati  Public  Library,  .       .  71,000 

Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,      .  57,000 

Apprentices  Lilirary,  N.  Y.,        .  53,000 

Mercantile  Library,  Brooklyn,    .  50.250 

Louisville  Pul.lic  Library,  .       .  50,000 

Chicago  Public  Library,      .       .  48,000 

Mercantile  Library,  St.  Louis,    .  42,0  lO 

Mercantile  Library,  San  Francisco,  41,500 

University'  of  Virginia,        .        .  40,000 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  .       .  39,000 

Springfield  I'ublic  Library,  Mass.,  37,000 

Young  Men's  Mercantile,  Cincinnati,  36  000 

Worcester  Public  Library,  Mass.,  35.000 

Mercantile  Library,  Baltimore,   .  31.000 

New  Bedford  Public  Libraiy,  Mass.,  31,000 

Amherst  College  Library,     .       .  30.400 


J.  W.  L. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend 

The  Emlen  Institution,  a  Philadelphia  ( 
sanization,  chartered  by  the  Legislature 
Pennsylvania,  a  free  manual  labor  schc 
for  boys  of  xlfrican  and  Indian  descent, 
cated  in  Warminster,  Bucks  County,  is  niu 
In  need  of  funds.     Although  economical 
managed,  its  present  income  is  insufficient 
support  it,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  adrr 
more  boys,  and  thus  increase  its  usefulne 
when  the  funds  will  pertnit.    It  is  desired 
train  the  children  in  the  principles  of  re 
gion,  morality  and  virtue.    They  receive 
plain  school  education,  are  taught  the  vario 
branches  of  housework,  besides  assisting 
the  farm ;  and  are  clothed,  fed  and  educatt 
free  of  charge.    Those  who  feel  interested 
aiding  the  descendants  of  these  two  races 
become  good  and  useful  men,  are  earnestl 
appealed  to,  to  contribute  to  this  excellej 
but  unobtrusive  charity.    Please  send  coi 
tributions,  either  as  donations  or  annual  sal 
scriptions,  to 

Thomas  Stewardson,  Jr.,  Treasurei*, 
1132  Girard  Street 

Israel  H.  Johnson,  Secretary, 
809  Spruce  Street. 
Philadelphia,  2d  mo.,  1877. 

For  "  The  Friend 

On  the  Necessity  of  War. 

In  connection  with  the  editorial  remarks 
"  The  Friend"  of  the  3d  inst.,  and  the  extrac 
from  ''various  writers  in  reference  to  war, 
in  that  and  the  preceding  number  of  thesa 
paper,  perhaps  Clarkson's  refutation  of  th 
sentiment  that  "in  the  present  constitution 
the  world  wars  are  necessarj^,"  will  be  give 
space  and  interest. 

Select  audiences  in  this  19th  century 
boasted  Christianit}',  to  this  day  and  in  o 
city,  give  hearing  to  the  language,  from  th 
lip  of  influence  and  mind  of  talent,  "  Pi-ov 
dence  imposed  on  man  the  necessit}'' of  war 
and,  "not  even  the  lives  of  men"  were  of  valu 
compared  with  the  reforms  aimed  for  throu 
conquests  of  war. 

Clarkson  says,  "Neither  do  persons  arguin 
for  the  necessity  of  wars,  do  less  than 
themselves  above  the  prophecies  or  oracles 
God,  which  declare  that  such  warfare  sha 
some  time  or  other  cease." 

"There  can  be  no  plea  for  such  languag 
but  the  impossibility  of  taming  the  huma 
passions.  But  the  subjugation  of  these  is  th 
immediate  object  of  our  religion.  To  confes 
therefore,  that  wars  must  be,  is  either  to  utte 
a  libel  against  Christianity,  or  to  confess  tha 
we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stature  of  re 
Christians." 

"  That  wars  are  necessary,  or  rather  th 
they  will  bo  begun  and  continued,  I  do  n 
mean  to  deny,  while  statesmen  pursue  th 
wisdom  or  policy  of  the  world." 

*    *    "  For  while  discussions  relative 
matters  of  national  dispute  are  carried  on 
a  high  tone,  because  a  more  humble  ton 
would  betray  weakness  or  fear;  while  agai 
during  this  discussion,  preparations  for  wa 
are  going  on,  because  the  appearance  of  hem 
prepared  would  convey  the  idea  of  deter 
mined  resolution,  and  of  more  than  ordinar 
strength;  while  again,  during  the  same  di 
cussion,  the  national  spirit  is  awakened  an 
inflamed;  and  while  again,  when  hostilitiei 
!have  commenced,  measures  are  resorted 
to  perpetuate  a  national  enmity,  so  that  th 
parties  consider  themselves  as  natural  en 
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es  even  in  the  sncceeding  peace,  what  hope 
:here  of  the  extermination  of  Avar  on  earth  ? 

But  let  us  now  look  at  the  opposite  policy, 
)ich  is  that  of  the  Gospel.  Now  this  policy 
)uld  consist  in  the  practice  of  meekness, 
)deration,  love,  patience,  and  forbearance, 
tb  a  strict  regard  to  justice,  so  that  no  ad- 
ntat^es  might  be  taken  on  either  side.  But 
these  principles,  all  of  which  are  ]ireventive 
irritation,  were  to  be  displaj-ed  in  our  nego- 
tions  abroad  in  the  case  of  any  matter  in 
pule,  would  they  not  annihilate  the  neces- 
y  of  wars?    For  what  is  the  natural  ten- 

tncy  of  such  principles?  What  is  their  ten- 
ncy,  for  instance,  in  private  life?  And  who 
'}  the  negotiators  on  these  occasions  but 
"n  ?  Which  kind  of  conduct  is  most  likely 
disarm  an  opponent,  that  of  him  who  holds 
his  arm  to  strike,  if  his  opponent  should 
t  comply  with  his  terms,  or  of  him  who 
ijues  justly,  who  manifests  a  temper  of  love 
d  forbearance,  and  who  professes  that  he 
11  rather  suffer  than  resist,  and  that  he  will 
every  thing  sooner  than  that  the  affair 
all  not  be  amicably  settled?  The  apostle 
lul,  who  knew  well  the  human  heart,  says, 
t'  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,  for  in  so 
ing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
ail.'  That  is,  thou  shall  cause  him,  by  thy 
liable  conduct,  to  experience  burning  feel- 
58  within  himself,  which,  while  they  tor- 
Biit  him  with  the  wickedness  of  his  own 
nduct,  shall  make  him  esteem  thee,  and 
ing  him  over  to  thy  side.  Thus  thou  shalt 
ercome  his  evil  by  thy  good.  Or,  in  other 
)rds.  as  fire  melts  the  hardest  metals,  so  thy 
Ddne*s  shall  melt  his  anger. 

This  policy  again  would  consist  of  the 
actical  duty  of  attempting  to  tranquillize 
e  minds  of  the  people,  while  the  discus-ion 
iS  going  on,  of  exhorting  them  to  await  the 
ent  with  composure,  of  declaring  against 
e  folly  and  wickedness  of  war's,  as  if  peace 
ly  could  be  the  result  of  abstaining  from 
.  hostile  preparations,  and  indeed  from  ail 
pearance  of  violence.  Now  what  influence 
ould  such  conduct*  have  again,  but  particu 
rly  when  known  to  the  opposite  party  ?  If 
e  opposite  party  were  to  see  those  alluded 
keeping  down  the  passions  of  their  people, 
said  they  inflame  the  passions  of  their  own  ? 
they  were  to  be  convinced,  that  these  were 
aking  no  preparations  for  war,  would  they 
it  themselves  to  the  expense  of  arming? 
in  we  see  any  other  termination  of  such  a 
'Dtest  than  the  continuance  of  peace  ?" 
And  supposing  the  benign  influence  of  the 
ospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  have  its  due  place 
the  hearts  of  men  and  rulers,  he  says, 
Many  of  the  causes  of  war  would  be  cut  off. 
bus,  for  instance,  there  would  be  no  disputes 
)Out  insults  offered  to  flags.  There  would 
none  again  about  the  balance  of  power, 
short,  it  would  be  laid  down  as  a  position, 
at  no  one  was  to  do  evil,  that  good  might 
<me.  But  as,  notwithstanding,  there  might 
ill  be  disputes  from  other  causes,  these! 
oald  be  amicably  settled.  If  the  matter 
oald  be  of  an  intricate  nature,  so  that  one 
)vernment  could  not  settle  it  with  another, 
lese  would  refer  it  to  a  third.  This  would 
J  the  '  ne  plus  ultra'  of  the  business.  Both 
le  discussion  and  the  dispute  would  end 
fere."  E.  .1.  A. 


it.  "He  that  despiseth  the  day  of  small 
things  shall  fall  by  little  and  little." 

Hurry  and  Haste. — "  Never  do  anything  in 
a  hurry,"  is  the  advice  given  to  atlornej'S  and 
solicitors  by  Mr.  Warren.  "  No  one  in  a 
buriy  can  possibly  have  Ins  wits  about  him; 
and  remember  that  in  the  law  there  is  ever 
an  opponent  watching  to  find  you  off  yf  ur 
guard.  You  may  occasionally  be  in  haste, 
but  you  need  never  be  in  a  hurry  ;  take  care 
— resolve— never  to  be  so.  Eemember  al- 
ways, that  others'  interests  are  occupying 
your  attention,  and  suffer  by  your  inadvert- 
ence— by  that  negligence  which  g'  nerally 
occasions  hurry.  A  man  of  first-rate  busi- 
ness talents — one  who  always  looks  so  calm 
and  tranquil,  that  it  makes  one's  self  feel  cool 
on  a  hot  Summer  day  to  look  at  him — once 
told  me  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  hurry 
but  once,  and  that  was  for  an  entire  fortnight, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career.  It  nearly 
killed  him  ;  he  spoiled  everything-  he  touched  ; 
he  was  always  breathless,  and  harassed,  and 
raiseiable;  but  it  did  him  good  for  life;  he 
resolved  never  again  to  be  in  a  hurry — and 
never  was,  no,  not  once,  that  he  could  remem- 
ber, during  twenty-five  years'  practice!  Ob- 
serve, I  speak  of  being  hurried  and  flustered 
— not  of  being  in  baste,  for  that  is  often  in- 
evitable; but  then  is  always  s<'en  the  su- 
periority and  inferiority  of  different  men. 
You  may  indeed  almost  define  hurry  as  the  con- 
dition to  which  an  inferior  man  is  reduced  by 
haste.  I  one  day  observed,  in  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  sitting  on  a  railway 
bill,  the  chief  secretary  of  the  company,  during 
several  hours,  while  great  interests  were  in 
jeopardy,  preserve  a  truly  admirable  cool- 
ness, tranquillity  and  temper,  conferring  on 
him  immense  advantages.  His  sug,'esiions 
to  counsel  were  masterly,  and  exquisitely 
well-timed;  and  by  the  close  of  the  day  he 
had  triumphed.  'How  is  it  that  one  never 
sees  you  in  a  hurry  ?'  said  I,  as  we  were  pacing 
the  long  corridor,  on  our  way  from  the  com- 
mittee room.  'Because  it's  so  expensive,'  he 
replied,  with  a  significant  smile.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  observation,  and  don't  you." — 
Warren  on  Attorneys  and  Solicitors. 


Oh  !  Father  of  mercies  assist  me  to  cherish 
The  light  of  thy  Word  in  my  innermost  soiif  ; 
Witliout  thy  assistance  I  feel  I  must  perish, 
In  the  tempest  of  sin  which  I  cannot  control : 
But  thou,  who  canst  say  to  the  foam-crested  ocean 
Thus  far  and  no  farther  thy  proud  waves  shall  come, 
Tliou  only  canst  curb  each  unhallowed  emotion, 
And  guide  me  in  peace  to  my  glorious  home. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  17,  1877. 


We  are  surprised  at  the  fall  of  a  high  pro- 
ssor;  but,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  was  gone 
il'ore ;  it  is  only  we  that  have  now  discovered 


The  Scriptures  of  truth  bear  abundant  tes- 
timony to  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  this  testimony  is  confirmed  by  all 
His  faithful  servants,  who  walk  in  obedience 
to  His  commands.  Though  these  meet  with 
many  conflicts  and  sore  trials  when  passing 
through  the  refining  operations  of  the  Lord's 
grace  on  their  hearts;  and  like  the  apostle 
Paul,  are  made  to  partake  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  to  piepare  them  to  be  useful  to  others; 
yet,  not  one  can  be  found  who  does  not  ac 
knowledge  that  the  Lord  is  a  rich  rewarder, 
and  that  His  service  is  a  most  dignified  and 
blessed  service;  and  who  would  not  greatly 


prefer  the  exercises  and  struggles  through 
which  tliey  are  led,  to  a  state  of  coldness,  in- 
difference and  alienation  from  religious  feel- 
ing. 

The  same  marvellous  and  unbounded  mercy, 
in  which  our  blessed  rtaviour  came  into  the 
world  and  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  is  still  manifested  in  the 
viritations  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  which  operates 
on  our  heai'ts  in  very  early  life,  making  us 
feel  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  leading  us  into  the  path  of  self-denial  and 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  if  we  yield  our- 
selves up  to  its  guidance.  We  are  so  prone 
to  self-indulgence,  and  so  self  willed,  that  we 
often  avoid,  or  rebel  against,  the  restraints 
which  the  yoke  of  Clirist  would  put  upon  us  ; 
and  thus  we  refuse  in  pra  tice  to  take  up  and 
bear  His  daily  cross.  But  even  in  this  es- 
tranged and  rebellious  state,  His  mercy  fol- 
lows us  with  renewed  visitations,  warnings, 
calls,  pleadings  and  judgments.  Through  the 
powerful  influence  of  these,  the  wandering 
sinner  is  otten  arrested  in  liis  downwar<i  ca- 
reer, and  like  the  repentent  prodigal,  he  is 
made  to  feel  that  his  soul  is  perishing  for 
want  of  spiritual  food,  while  in  his  Father's 
house  there  is  b  ead  enough  and  to  spare; 
and  a  holy  resolution  is  beg(jtten  in  his  mind 
to  return,  acknowledge  his  sins  and  ask  for- 
giveness. He,  who  has  more  joy  over  one 
sinner  that  re|!enteth,  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repeutence,  is 
often  pleased  to  favor  such  returning  prodi- 
gals with  a  very  sweet  and  precious  taste  of 
the  joys  which  belong  to  God's  salvation,  so 
that  He  may  enamor  them  with  the  bea  ity 
there  is  in  holiness.  Such  persons,  in  their 
inexperience,  and  in  the  fervor  of  their  newly- 
born  zeal  and  love,  sometimes  conclude  that 
the  work  of  regeneration  is  now  aecomplished, 
and  that  henceforth  they  can  rest  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Divine  wing,  without  fear  or 
annoyance.  But  as  time  passes  on,  they  find 
that  this  experience,  precious  as  it  is,  is  only 
the  turning  of  their  feet  into  the  strait  and 
narrow  way  which  leadeth  unto  eternal  life. 
As  they  journey  on  in  this  path  they  meet 
with  unexpected  trials.  The  corrupt  ten- 
dencies of  their  nature,  wnich  had  become 
firmly  rooted  during  their  years  of  self  indul- 
gence, again  manifest  themselves;  and  they 
find  that  one  humiliating  dispensation  and 
judgment  succeeds  another,  as  the  great  work 
of  regeneration  is  being  carried  forward  in 
them.  If  they  are  favored  to  abide  faithfully 
submissive  through  these  baptisms  of  ihe 
Spirit,  they  will  learn  with  the  Psalmist,  that 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  gold,  and  that  in  keeping  of  them 
there  is  great  reward  ;  because  through  them 
the  peacable  fruits  of  rigliteousness  are 
brought  forth  in  their  hearts. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  such  persons  find 
that  their  first  feelings  of  spiritual  warmth 
and  zeal  are  succeeded  by  an  apparent  with- 
drawal of  the  Divine  presence.  They  seem 
to  be  left  in  measure  to  themselves,  ami  to  be 
proved  whether  they  will  continue  faithful  in 
the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day,  in  times  of 
desertion  as  in  times  of  abounding.  They  ex- 
perience somewhat  of  that  hardness  which 
the  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  must  learn 
to  endure.  Their  weak  taiih  scarcely  en- 
ables them  to  believe  that  the  Lord's  mercy 
is  still  around  them,  and  His  protecting  hand 
stretched  out  to  lead  them.  Inst  -ad  of  pa- 
tiently abiding  the  day  of  the  Lord's  judg- 
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THE  FRIEND. 


ments,  and  continuing  to  look  towards  His 
holy  temple  for  light  and  help,  these  may  be 
tempted  to  turn  aside  for  comfort  into  some 
bj'-path,  or  even  to  conclude  that  their  for- 
mer enjoyments  and  hopes  were  a  delusion  of 
the  imagination.  Tiuis  they  may  again  he 
entangled  in  the  snares  of  the  enemy  of  their 
souls. 

'I'his  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  if 
they  have  listened  to  the  words  of  those  un- 
wise and  superficial  teachers,  who  would  lead 
them  to  mistake  the  beirinninp;  of  the  work  of 
redemption  for  the  full  accomplishment  there 
of;  and  thus  settle  them  in  a  rest  short  of  the 
true  rest,  fhey  who  have  been  unduly  elated 
are  liable  to  a  corresponding  depression  ;  and 
he,  who  is  conscious  that  he  has  been  mis- 
led, is  in  danger  of  rejecting  even  salutary 
counsel. 

May  all  such  learn  to  place  their  depend- 
ence on  the  Lord;  and  patientlj''  and  humbly 
wait  upon  Ilim  for  wisdom,  help  and  guidance. 
May  they  seek  to  b.^  preserved  in  that  hum 
ble  frame  of  mind,  which  will  keep  them  from 
thinking  of  themselves  more  highly  than 
they  ought  to  think.  And  let  them  not  be- 
come weary  of  that  "patient  continuance  in 
well  doing"  whioh  the  Scriptures  declare,  the 
Lord  will  reward  with  "  eternal  life." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  session  of  the  British  Parliament  for 
1877,  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  the  8th 
inst.  After  the  Queen  had  taken  her  place  on  the 
throne,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  read  her  speech  to 
the  Lords  and  Commons.  The  principal  sniject  of 
the  royal  speech  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Turkey. 
In  regard  to  this  matter  the  Queen  says,  her  object  has 
been  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  and  bring  about 
better  government  of  the  disturbed  provinces  without 
infringing  upon  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  "The  proposals  recommended  by 
myself  and  allies  have  not,  I  regret  to  say,  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Porte,  but  the  result  of  the  Conference 
has  been  to  show  the  existence  of  a  general  agreement 
among  the  European  Powers  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  material  effect  upon  the  condition  and  government  of 
Turkey.  Meaniirae  the  armistice  between  Turkey  and 
her  principalities  has  been  prolonged  and  is  still  un- 
expired, and  may,  I  trust,  yet  lead  to  the  conclusion  of 
an  honorable  peace.  In  these  affairs  I  have  acted  in 
cordial  co-operation  with  my  allies,  with  whom,  as  with 
other  foreign  Powers,  ray  relations  continue  to  be  of  a 
friendly  character." 

Detailed  reports  of  the  speeches  made  by  Earl  Gran- 
ville in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Marquis  <>{  Hart- 
ington  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  royal  speech 
had  been  read,  show  that  the  Liberal  party  intended  to 
uphold  the  view  that  the  British  government  should 
co-operate  with  the  other  powers  for  the  coercion  of 
Turkey,  and  even  co-operate  with  Russia  alone  if  the 
other  powers  declined  to  act. 

Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  Russian  Prime  Minister, 
has  addressed  a  circular  note  to  the  Russian  represen- 
tatives at  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  in  which  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Russia  with  the  resulis  of  the  Con- 
stantinople Conference  is  strongly  expressed.  He  siys  : 
"Tlie  Porte  pays  no  regard  to  its  fortner  engagements, 
to  its  duties  as  a  member  of  the  European  concert,  or 
to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  (ireat  Powers. 

"  Far  from  having  made  a  step  towards  a  satisfactory 
Rolulion  of  the  Eastern  question,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
has  been  and  remains  a  permanent  menace  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
the  conscience  of  Christian  people.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstance", before  deciding  on  a  course  he  may  think 
right  to  follow,  his  .M  jesly  the  Emperor,  wi-hes  to 
know  what  course  will  be  determined  upon  by  the 
Cabinets  with  whom  we  have  acted  up  to  the  present, 
and  with  whom  we  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con- 
tinue proceeding  in  common  dccord  " 

The  Vienna  PolitUche  Vorrexpondem  states  that  the 
Porte  has  proposed  the  following  conditions  to  fServia, 
waiving  its  former  claim  for  substantial  guarantees  : 
First.  The  right  of  being  diplomatically  represented  at 
Belgrade.  H  cond.  That  Catholics  an<l  .Jews  shall  en- 
joy the  same  rights  as  native  Servians.    Third.  That 


Servia  shall  not  allow  the  formation  of  armed  bands  or 
the  violation  of  Turkish  territory.  Fourth.  That  the 
existence  of  secret  societies  shall  not  be  permitted. 
Fifth.  That  the  Servian  fortresses  shall  be  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  finally,  that  the  Turkish  flag  shall  be  hoisted 
u))on  these  fortresses  jointly  with  the  Servian  flag. 
The  Polilische  Correnpondenz  says  Servia  will  doubtless 
accept  these  conditions  and  send  a  special  commissioner 
to  Constantinople. 

The  Prince  of  Montenegro  has  replied  to  a  telegram 
from  the  Grand  Vizier,  that  he  is  willing  to  negotiate 
for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  ante  bellum, 
with  a  rectification  of  the  frontier,  but  considers  it  use- 
less to  send  a  delegate  to  Constantinople,  and  asks  that 
the  negotiations  be  conducted  with  the  Ottoman  Am- 
bassador at  Vienna. 

A  Constantinople  dispatch  says  that  the  dismissal  of 
Mid  hat  Pasha  does  not  imply  any  change  in  Turkey's 
foreign  or  internal  policy.  Her  present  foreign  policy 
will  not  only  be  maintained,  but  will  be  pursued  with 
greater  firmness. 

A  Belgrade  dispatch  of  the  10th  states  that  the  most 
important  points  of  the  Turkish  peace  propositions  have 
been  acceded  to,  and  when  the  preliminaries  are  settled 
the  Servian  Minister  Ristics  will  proceed  to  Constanti- 
nople to  definitely  negotiate  terms  of  peace. 

The  depression  of  the  silk  trade  in  France  causes 
great  distress  among  the  workmen  of  Lyons,  of  whom 
about  50,000  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
consequence  of  the  dearness  of  raw  silk,  and  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  woolen  fabrics  in  preference  to  those  of 
silk. 

Italy  has  declared  its  seventeen  universities  open  to 
women,  and  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark have  taken  similar  action,  while  France  has 
opened  the  Sorhoune  to  women,  and  Ru.ssia  its  highest 
schools  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  ravages  of  small  pox  continue  in  London,  the 
mortality  from  the  disease  last  week  aoTounted  to  103. 

A  dispatch  to  the  London  Times,  from  Calcutta,  re- 
ports that  fifty  persons  had  been  killed  and  a  vast  num- 
ber wounded  at  Aliahabad,  by  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder. 

The  prospects  continued  gloomy  in  the  provinces  of 
Madras  and  Bombiy.  There  were  many  cases  of 
cholera  in  the  distressed  districts  of  Madras.  No  rain 
had  fallen,  and  there  had  been  no  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  crops. 

An  Alexandrian  dispatch  reports  another  defeat  of 
the  Egyptian  troops  by  the  Abyssinians,  near  Mas- 
sowah. 

It  is  reported  from  Madrid  that  the  government  vfiU 
probably  settle  the  diflSculties  with  the  Basque  Pro- 
vinces by  a  compromise.  Instead  of  furnishing  soldiers 
by  conscription,  each  province  will  be  required  to  main- 
tain a  battalion  of  volunteers,  which  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  orders  of  the  government  in  case  of  war,  and 
administrative  autonomy  is  reserved  to  the  Basque 
Provinces. 

As  the  gold  yield  of  Australia  decreases  the  wool 
crop  grows  more  valuable.  In  1876  the  wool  product, 
of  Australia  amouiUed  to  f70,0U0,000,  which  is  four 
times  as  much  as  its  gold  product. 

(jNiTEr>  States. — The  Electoral  Commission  on  the 
evening  of  the  9lh  inst.,  decided  by  a  vote  of  eight  to 
seven,  that  the  votes  of  the  four  Hayes  Electors  from 
Florida  should  be  counted  by  the  Joint  Commission. 
In  reaching  this  decision,  Justices  Bradley  Miller  and 
Strong,  voted  with  the  five  Republican  Senators  and 
Representatives.  Th(!  decision  is  justified  by  the  ma- 
jority on  the  ground  that  the  Commission  acting  for 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  cannot  go  back  of  the  can- 
vass made  by  the  legal  authorities  of  the  State,  nor  can 
the  certificate  of  the  Governor  be  set  aside  when  it 
agrees  with  the  certificite  of  the  regular  canvassing 
officers,  neither  can  the  Commission  consider  as  evi- 
dence any  act  of  the  Legislature  or  Couris  determining 
whom  the  Slate  had  appointed  as  Electors  after  the  day 
the  said  Electors  gave  their  votes.  This  decision  was 
communicated  the  following  day  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress inet  in  joint  convention.  After  it  had  been  read 
objections  were  presented  signed  by  six  Senators  and 
twelve  Representatives,  and  the  . 'Senate  thereui)on  with- 
drew so  that  in  accordance  with  the  law,  the  two  Hotises 
could  separately  consider  the  objections.  The  Senate, 
by  a  strict  party  vote,  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the 
Commission,  but  the  House  by  a  like  party  vote,  1G.3 
to  108,  adjourned  to  the  12th  inst.  without  acting  on 
the  question.  On  rea.ssembling  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, after  di-jcussion,  rejected  the  decision  168  to 
lO.'i,  biU  as  the  Senate  has  adopted  it,  the  conclusion  of 
the  Commission  is  bitiding.  The  Senate  and  House 
then  again  met  in  joint  convention  and  the  votes  of 
Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kansas  wera  counted  fori 


Hayes,  and  those  of  Georgia,  Indiana  and  Kentu  y 
for  Tilden.  When  Louisiana  was  reached  two  set  if 
certificates  were  opened  and  objections  were  presen  1, 
whereupon  the  joint  convention  adjourned,  and  ,e 
papers  in  the  case  were  referred  to  the  Electoral  O  i- 
mission. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representiti  b 
for  the  payment  of  ^-500,000  to  Capt.  Eads  on  acco 
of  his  improvements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississi 
river,  met  with  an  unfavorable  reception  in  the  Sen 
That  body  by  a  vote  of  30  to  24,  has  indefinitely  p 
poned  the  bill. 

Ex-President  Lerdo  de  Tejado  of  Mexico,  Gem 
Escobedo,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  Mexic  s 
of  the  Liberal  party,  landed  in  New  York  on  the  l;h 
inst.  I 

Foreign  immigration  to  the  United  States  has  in- 
clined to  a  small  figure.  During  the  First  month  'e 
total  number  of  arrivals  at  New  York  was  1823'>f 
whom  616  came  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  |2 
from  Germany;  from  all  other  countries  615. 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  remaining  in  the  Site 
of  New  York  is  reported  to  be  5034.  They  are  all  ]j- 
scendents  of  the  once  renowned  Six  Nations.  | 

During  1876,  9S2  railroad  disasters  occurred  in  ijis 
country,  causing  the  death  of  328  persons,  and  the  i- 
jury  of  1097  others.  j 

The  Rhode  Island  House  of  Representatives,  hjii 
vote  of  37  to  28,  has  passed  the  bill  legalizing  the  at' 
riages  of  whites  to  colored  persons. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  against  General  Be> 
nap  has  been  dismissed  by  the  Attorney  General  un  ir 
instructions  from  President  Grant,  who  says  thate 
believes  a  conviction  improbable,  and  in  view  of  e 
long  suffering  of  the  accused,  and  the  great  expensijo 
which  he  has  already  been  subjected,  he  thinks  |e 
District  Attorney  should  be  directed  to  dismiss  the  s|t. 

A  requisition  of  the  War  Department  in  favoiisf 
Capt.  Eads  for  half  a  million  in  bonds  on  account  of  lis 
work  on  the  Mississippi  jetties,  has  been  honored ly 
the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

The  number  of  interments  in  Philadelphia  for  |ft 
week  ending  the  10th  inst.,  was  270.  > 

The.  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotati  » 
the  12th  inst.  Philadelphia. —  American  gold,  1(^.' 
U.  States  sixes,  1881,  112^  registered;  do.  coupci, 
113|;  do.  1868,  115|;  do.  5  per  cents,  1881,  llOJ  ;  K 
42  per  cents,  107^-.  Cotton,  12|  and  13^  cts.  for  npla  ^ 
and  New  Orleans.  Flour  from  -5  to  $10.50,  accord  ({ 
to  quality.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.49  a  $1.  !; 
amber,  $1.55  a  $1.57;  western  white,  $1.55  a  $11. 
Rye,  77  a  80  cts.  Yellow  corn,  55  cts.  Oats,  37  a  1 
cts.  About  2500  beef  cattle  sold  at  6]-  a  6J  cts.  pen. 
gross  for  extra  ;  5|^  a  6  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  4}  & 
cts.  for  common.  Sheep  sold  at  4j  a  7}  cts.  per^ 
gross.  Receipts  10,200  head.  Hogs  7|  a  10  cts.  per  f. 
net.  Receipts  4200  head.  Chicago.  —  No.  1  sprg 
wheat,  $1.37;  No.  2  do.,  $1.3b};  No.  3  do.,  $l|>. 
Corn,  41 J  cts.  Oats,  35f  cts.  Lard,  10|- cts.  Nev  Vd, 
— Superfine  flour,  #5.45  a  $5.85;  State  extra,  $5. 9ja 
$6.05  ;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $11.00.  No.  3  Milwaue 
spring  wheat.  $1.40;  do.  No.  2,  $1.48;  No.  1  Milwanlk 
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Canada  barley,  $1.08. 
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stitute  a  separate  list.  Thus  all  the  works  of 
any  author,  which  the  library  possesses,  may 
then  be  seen  at  a  glance,  without  necessitating 
a  search  through  the  various  sections. 

Having  determined  on  the  kind  of  catalogue 
to  be  used,  some  general  rules  governing  the 
style  of  entries  have  to  be  settled,  and  second- 
ly, where  and  how  the  books  shall  be  placed 
on  the  shelves.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear 
a  very  easj^  matter  to  determine  how  the  title 
of  any  book  should  be  entered,  but  upon  a 
more  intimate  consideration  of  the  subject,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  difficulties  are  by  no 
means  slight.  Now,  every  book  should  be  so 
catalogued  that  the  librarian  may  answer  any 
or  every  question  concerning  (1)  the  author's 
name;  (2)  the  book's  title ;  (3)  its  subject — 
not  always  synonymous  with  title ;  or,  if  even 
no  author  or  title  can  be  named  by  the  appli 
cant,  (4)  whether  the  library  contains  any 
work  on  a  named  subject.  Let  us  take  some 
examples. 

Here  is  a  "  Life  of  William  Penn,"  by  Thos. 
Clarkson.  We  cannot  mistake  where  that 
goes.  If  we  are  using  a  dictionary  catalogue, 
we  put  it  in  its  alphabetical  place  under  Penn 
and  Clarkson  respectively  ;  or,  if  a  systematic 
catalogue,  Penn  is  registered  in  its  appropriate 
place  in  Biography,  and  Clarkson  in  the  book 
of  authors.  Next,  we  will  say,  is  "Christ  and 
the  Gallows,"  by  M.  H.  Boree.  Here  we  meet 
a  difficulty.  With  the  systematic  catalogue, 
it  would  suffice  to  place  the  book  in  the  see- 
lion  or  sub-section  of  "  Capital  Punishment ;" 
but  in  the  case  of  a  dictionary  catalogue, 
should  a  person  wanta  workon  capital  punish- 
ment, and  yet  not  know  its  name,  he  would 
miss  this,  the  most  recent  book,  altogether,  if 
it  was  entered  only  by  its  proper  title.  1 1  must 
therefore  be  placed  under  '-Capital  Punish- 
ment" in  the  list,  with  such  a  cross-reference 
as  this:  seeBoree's  "  Christ  and  tlie Gallows." 
Next  is  "Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States."  While  it  is  true  this  may  be  easily 
placed,  yet  there  is  something  additional  need 
ed.  There  may  be  twenty  or  more  books  on 
the  same  general  subject,  but  in  case  the  stu- 
dent should  wish  to  ascertain  the  particulars 
of  an  event  which  had  happened  in  the  year 
1777,  he  would  find  that  his  trouble  in  con- 
sulting the  work  had  been  in  vain,  for  the 
reason  that  the  liistory  stops  short  at  its  tenth 
volume  with  the  year  1776.  Hence  it  is  re- 
quisite to  add  in  brackets  to  the  title-entry  of 
the  work  [To  1776]  or  [Colonial.]  But  now 
we  come  to  a  title  which  presents  a  more 
formidable  difficulty.  It  is — if  I  remember 
the  wording  correctly — "  Old  Wells  Dug  Out," 
by  T.  DeVViit  Talraage, — a  title  not  unlike 
many  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  rise 
of  our  religious  iiociety.  If  we  were  to  con- 
sult no  more  than  the  title-page,  our  book 
would  appear  under  Hydraulics  or  Drainage, 
whereas  its  appropriate  place  must  be  The- 
ology. In  the  same  manner,  "To  Rome  and 
,  or  1  Back"  is  not  a  book  of  travel,  but  a  work  on 
?hich  I  think  the  better  plan)  they  may  con-  Iritualism,  and  needs  to  be  entered  not  only  by 


For  "The  Friend." 

Public  libraries  of  the  United  States. 

CContinued  from  page  214.) 
CATALOGUING. 

In  the  report  upon  Libraries,  issued  by  the 
sj)epartment  of  Education — of  which  some  ac- 
ioont,  mostly  statistical,  was  given  in  a  pi-e- 

ieding  article — the  subject  of  cataloguing  is 
iiven  especial  prominence,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
hown  how  a  large  collection  imperfectly 
atalogued,  may  prove  no  more  serviceable 
ban  one  of  half  the  size,  where  the  work  has 
,  sen  thoroughly  done.    A  classification  is 
i.fiade  of  four  different  systems  of  cataloguing, 
.■jiiese  being  again  divided  into  more  than 
:j|wenty  vai-ieties.    Without  entering  into  any 
"lischnical  description  of  the  numerous  kinds, 
will  suffice  to  say  that  the  two  typical  plans 
.ijif  arrangement  are  (1)  the  dictionary  cata- 
logue, and  (2)  the  alphabetico-classed  or  sys 
!lbmatic  catalogue. 

!'■'  A  Dictionary  Catalogue  arranges  the  titles 
^jf  books  and  their  authors  in  one  continuous 
,^flphabetical  list.    In  libraries  of  100,000  vol- 
ijraes  and  upwards,  in  which  books  are  apt  to 
fticuraulate  in  an  increasing  ratio,  it  becomes 
*|.question  of  moment — if  a  printed  catalogue 
^'j  to  be  used — how  far  and  in  what  manner 
lij^ie  entries  may  be  condensed  so  as  not  to  im- 
!i')ft\r  the  usefulness  of  the  collection.  Where 
nrds  are  used,  as  is  now  the  case  in  most  of 
se  large  libraries,  this  question  is  not  so 
j  nch  considered,  because  the  card  plan  ad- 
''^lits  of  indefinite  expansion.    Here  the  name 
^["the  book  and  its  author,  are  placed  on  one 
fird  ;  the  name  of  the  author  folio  wed  by  the 
jtle,  on  a  second  ;  and  other  entries,  if  de- 
j^-red,  on  still  other  cards,  all  of  which  are 
n  aced  upright  in  drawers,  where  they  may 
readily  consulted.    Although  this  manner 
entry  does  not  permit  the  titles  to  be  looked 
^er  quite  as  quickly  as  does  reference  to  a 
•inted  page,  yet  it  is  more  expeditious  than 
the  task  of  consulting  even  a  printed  cata- 
gue  with  its  several  supplements,  as  has 
retofbre  been  the  necessary  usage  in  the 
oifge  libraries  not  of  recent  origin. 

By  the  Alphabetico-Classed  system,  a  divi- 
>n  is  first  made  into  different  classes,  as 
istory,  Biography,  Travels,  &c.,  and  these 
fain  are  divided  into  sub-classes,  sections 
id  sub-sections,  according  to  the  necessities 
'  the  case.  The  author's  names  may  be  ar- 
Dged  in  the  sections  with  the  subjects 


its  title,  but  also  under  the  general  heading 
of  "  Ritualism,"  with  a  eros-i-reference  to  this 
particular  book.  Appleton's  "  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics,  Mining  and  Engineering,"  must 
be  so  entered  that  it  will  be  found  by  one 
specially  interested  in  mining  or  engineering, 
as  well  as  by  one  who  is  examining  the  subject 
of  mechanics  generally,  and  hence  will  neces- 
sitate four  entries.  Again,  Farrar's  "Seekers 
after  God,"  by  no  means  suggests  the  names 
of  Seneca,  Epicletus  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
whose  lives  and  teachings  make  up  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  and  therefore  it  needs  to  be 
entered  under  those  names  as  well.  Like- 
wise, the  "Essays"  and  "Miscellanies"  of 
many  writers,  hide  important  articles  which 
might  seldom  be  read  if  not  placed  in  the 
catalogue. 

Corresponding  difficulties  present  them- 
selves in  dealing  with  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors. In  the  case  of  pseudonyms,  some 
librarians  enter  them  by  the  first  name,  and 
some  by  the  surname.  Thus  Edith  May  or 
Barry  Cornwall  can  either  be  entered  as  they 
stand,  or  May  and  Cornwall  can  be  given 
priority — their  true  names,  Anna  Drinker 
iud  Brj'an  W.  Procter,  being  also  entered  in 
brackets.  In  the  case  of  foreign  prefixes,  such 
as  De  and  Von,  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  es- 
tablish an  absolute  rule.  No  one  would  look 
for  Voltaire  under  De  Voltaire,  nor  Humboldt 
under  Von  Humboldt;  and  on  the  other  hand 
few  would  expect  to  find  De  Tocqueville  en- 
tered as  Tocqueville,  or  De  Vere  as  Vere. 

Having  mentioned  a  few  of  the  troubles  in 
the  nomenclature,  it  remains  to  be  considered 
where  the  books  shall  be  placed,  and  how 
they  shall  bo  numbered.  For  quite  small 
libraries,  the  accession  number  only  need  be 
used  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  250th  book  received, 
may  be  numbered  250,  and  placed  on  its  pro- 
per shelf  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  In 
the  Friends'  Free  Library,  at  Germantown, 
all  the  numbers  up  to  2000  have  been  reserved 
for  History,  from  200J  to  4000  for  Science, 
4000  to  6000  for  Travels,  and  so  on ;  so  that 
a  book  bears  a  number  which  represents  its 
accession  to  the  division,  and  not  to  the  whole 
library.  The  librarian  knows  at  a  glance  in 
what  division  any  book  belongs.*  If  there  are 
alcoves,  the  letter  A,  B,  or  C,  &c.,  is  placed 
before  the  accession  number,  the  number  of 
the  shelf  being  entered  between,  as  B  25,  650. 

In  large  libraries  some  form  of  the  decimal 
or  the  logical  system  of  arrangement  and 
numeration  is  adopted.  The  decimal  system, 
which  is  the  most  common,  consists  in  letter- 
ing or  numbering  the  case  or  alcove,  the  tier, 
the  shelf,  and  the  place  on  the  shelf.  Thus, 
C  75,  10  would  mean  that  the  book  was  to  be 
found  in  case  or  alcove  C,  7th  tier,  5th  shelf, 
10th  book  on  the  shelf  Or,  the  letter  of  the 
case  may  be  replaced  by  a  numeral :  765,  25 


*  In  the  British  Museum,  a  classification  by  colors 
has  been  adopted.  Books  of  history  are  bound  in  red, 
theological  in  blue,  poetical  in  yellow,  natural  history 
in  green,  and  so  on. 
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would  mean  the  7th  case,  6th  tier,  5th  shelf, 
25lh  book  on  the  shelf.  The  logical  system, 
however,  has  the  advantage  that  the  numera- 
tion of  a  book  being  dependent  altogether 
upon  its  topic,  it  can  always  be  readily  found 
by  those  accustomed  to  the  plan,  even  though 
a  considerable  moving  of  the  books  should  be 
necessitated  by  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
library,  or  its  entire  removal  to  another  build- 
ing. This  plan,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
the  Amherst  College  library,  is  as  follows  : — 

The  library  is  first  divided  into  9  classes  or 
special  libraries — those  of  Philosophy,  The- 
ology, Natural  Science,  History,  and  so  forth, 
and  these  arc  numbered  1  to  9.  Each  one  of 
these  special  libraries  is  then  divided  into  9 
divisions  of  the  main  subject,  also  numbered 
1  to  9  ;  and  finally,  each  of  these  divisions  into 
9  sections.  Hence  if  we  take  a  book  num- 
bered 587,  10,  the  5  represents  class.  Natural 
Science  ;  8  is  its  division.  Botany ;  7  the  botani- 
cal section,  North  America  ;  10  the  tenth  book 
in  that  section.  Inversely  :  suppose  the  stu- 
dent to  have  a  French  dictionary  which  he 
wishes  to  replace,  he  would  know,  even  with- 
out seeing  its  number,  that  it  belonged  to  the 
class  4,  Philology;  division  4,  French  lan- 
guage ;  section  3,  French  dictionaries — its 
general  number  therefore  443. 

There  is  also  in  use  in  the  same  library,  an 
ingenious  plan  for  showing  where  any  book 
is.  When  a  student  takes  a  book  out,  he 
hands  to  the  librarian  a  paper  slip  upon  which 
is  his  name  and  the  book's  number.  The 
librarian  stamps  upon  the  slip  the  date,  and 
places  it  in  its  proper  place  in  a  tray,  which 
is  divided  into  compartments  corresponding 
to  the  divisions  and  sections  into  which  the 
library  is  divided.  Any  book  taken  from  the 
shelves,  for  whatever  purpose,  is  in  this  man- 
ner represented  by  a  stamped  slip.  Thus  if 
a  book  should  be  asked  for  which  is  not  in  its 
place  on  the  shelves,  the  librarian  examinies 
the  slips,  and  can  tell  in  a  few  seconds  who 
has  it.  One  advantage  of  this  plan  for  a  col- 
lege library  is,  that  if  a  student  can  thus  as- 
certain where  a  withdrawn  book  is  which  he 
may  merely  wish  very  briefly  to  refer  to,  he 
can  do  so  without  having  to  wait  an  indefi- 
nite time  for  iis  return. 

The  volume  which  wo  have  thus  briefly 
reviewed,  also  discusses  the  management  of 
free  Town  Libraries,  and  how  to  make  them 
successful ;  the  use  and  abuse  of  fiction  in 
public  libraries;  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing a  special  professorship  of  books  and  read- 
ing, for  high-class  colleges  and  universities; 
besides  other  related  topics. 

J.  W.  L. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sciilliiipnts  of  vnrious  writers  in  RcftTPiicc  to  War. 

We  are  at  Wctr. — "In  nothing  has  the  hu- 
man mind  been  so  blinded,  so  surprisingly 
infatuated,  as  in  the  sanguinary  business  of 
war.  If  this  point  were  duly  understood,  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  a  matter  lo  set  people 
at  war.  Every  man  would  consider  what  he 
was  going  about. 

Does  the  Divine  governraont  pay  a  groat 
and  scrupulous  regard,  when  a  man  way-lays 
and  slabs  his  neighlior,  and  yet  no  regard 
when  whole  nations  bleed?  Does  eternal 
justice  sleep  wheti  tlie  dying  groans  of  thou- 
sands pierce  the  skies?  when  the  blood  of 
millions  cries  from  the  ground  ? 


Who  killed  these  people  ?  Oh !  nobody. 
They  died  in  battle.  They  were  killed  by  the 
opposite  army,  who  are  soldiers  by  profession! 
And  this  answer  is  satisfactory  to  a  wretched 
infatuated  mortal,  who  considers  not  that  the 
eye  of  God  is  on  this  scene  of  carnage,  and 
views  every  dead  body  as  one  distinct  and  in- 
dividual murder.  Never  was  there  a  delusion 
so  deep  and  dreadful  I  Of  all  errors  it  is  the 
most  destructive  and  atrocious  that  ever  seiz- 
ed on  the  human  mind.  'We  are  at  war  !'  In 
that  one  little  sentence  there  is  a  charm  which 
makes  men  totally  forget  the  value  of  life,  or 
the  immortal  destinies  of  the  soul ;  which 
makes  him  careless  of  mui-der,  and  fearless  of 
the  wrath  of  God.  Apprehensions,  perhaps, 
may  flit  about  him  sometimes,  and  a  little  re- 
morse of  conscience;  but  he  is  ready  to  say, 
'  No  matter,  that  is  not  my  business.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  nation,  the  government; 
and,  if  we  are  by  chance  wrong,  that  wrong 
is  to  be  divided  amongst  so  many  of  us  that 
my  share  will  be  small.'  Deluded  soul  !  such 
reasonings  will  not  stand  before  God!  'We 
ore  at  war.'  So  mighty  is  the  charm  of  that 
word,  that  professing  Christians,  and  even 
ministers,  lose  all  scruples  about  the  equity 
or  iniquity  of  the  cause,  and  hurry  to  bloody 
conflict." — Letters  of  Governor  Strong. 

"The  idea  of  two  communities  of  Chris- 
tians, separated  perhaps  by  a  creek,  at  the 
same  moment  begging  their  common  Father 
to  assist  them  in  reciprocal  destruction,  is  an 
idea  of  horror  to  which  I  know  no  parallel. 
Lord,  assist  us  to  slaughter  our  enemies:  This 
is  our  petition, — '  Father,  forgive  them  ;  they 
know  not  what  they  do.'  This  is  the  petition 
of  Christ." — Dymond  on  War. 

"  Would  to  God,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  would  exert  its  influence  over 
the  hearts  of  individuals  in  i\\Q\v  public  capa- 
city ;  then  would  revenge,  avarice,  and  ambi- 
tion, which  have  fatted  the  earth  with  the 
blood  of  her  children,  be  banished  from  the 
counsels  of  princes,  and  there  would  be  no 
more  war.  The  time  will  come — the  prophet 
hath  said  it,  and  I  believe  it — the  time  will 
assuredly  come  when  nation,  literally  speak- 
ing, shall  no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion. No  man  will  rejoice,  my  lords,  more 
than  I  shall,  to  see  the  time  when  peace  shall 
depend  on  an  obedience  to  the  benevolent 
principles  of  the  gospel." — From  a  Speech  of 
Bishop  Watson  inihe  House  of  fiords. 

"  Mahometans  and  Pagans  do  not  believe 
that  our  religion  allows  of  war.  They  re- 
proach us  with  the  inconsistency.  Our  wars 
are,  with  them,  a  scandal  and  a  taunt.  'You 
preach  to  us,'  say  thej-,  '  of  Christianity,  and 
would  convert  us  to  your  creed  ;  first  convert 
yourselves  ;  show  us  that  yourselves  believe  in 
it.'  Nay,  the  Jews  at  our  doors  toll  us,  that 
our  wars  are  an  evidence  that  the  Prince  of| 
Peace  is  not  come.  They  bring  f/ic  violence  of 
professed  Christians  to  prove  that  Christ  was 
a  deceiver.  Thus  do  wo  cause  the  way  of 
Truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  Thus  are  we,  who 
should  be  the  helpers  of  the  world,  its  stum- 
bling-blocks and  its  shame."  —  From  ''An 
Inquiry  into  the  Accordancy  of  War  with  Chris- 
tianity." 

Our  safety  as  individuals  or  as  a  nation  is 
not  in  arms  or  in  war;  but  in  a  uniform,  con- 
sistent, undeviating  obedience  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  and  to  the  obligations  He  requires. 
This  will  ever  be  the  safeguard  of  those  who 
conform  to  it. 

(To  bo  concludod.) 


For  "The  Friend 

The  Draining  of  lake  Fucino. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Even\ 
Post  reports  the  recent  completion  of  the  gn 
engineering  work  in  which  Prince  Alexan( 
Torlonia,  a  citizen  of  Eome,  had  been  engag 
during  the  past  twenty-two  years.  The  wri 
says:  "The  draining  of  Lake  Fucino,  whi 
was  the  largest  lake  in  Central  and  Southt 
Italy,  covering  an  area  of  37,050  acres,  I 
been  the  dream  of  the  Romans  since  the  i 
was  first  conceived  by  Julius  Caesar, 
lake  was  situated  in  the  province  of  Aqu 
fifty-three  miles  east  of  Eome  and  ninety- 
miles  north  of  Naples,  and  before  its  drain 
covered  the  greater  part  of  a  vast  table  la 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  central  part  of 
Apennines.    This  table  land,  2,094  feet  ab 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  surrounded  on  all  si 
by  spurs  of  the  main  chain  of  mountains, 
is  separated  from  the  adjacent  valleys  in  s 
a  manner  that  the  waters  found  no  outle 
discharge  themselves  into  the  neighbor 
rivers.    The  only  means  of  discharging 
lake  was  by  evaporation  into  the  air  or 
sorption  into  the  earth,  and  as  often  as 
rainfall  was  larger  than  the  amount  of  wa 
thus  subtracted  the  volume  increased  and  o 
flowed  the  surrounding  country.  The  pro 
tions  of  the  lake,  thus  depending  on  at 
phcric  changes,  were  exceedingly  varia 
Sometimes  the  water  even  filled  the  en 
basin  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  t' 
sand  acres  contained  within  the  circle 
mountains,  and  drove  the  poor  inhabit 
gradually  away  from  their  farms  to  the 
rounding  hills.    When  the  waters  sank 
people  returned  timorously  to  their  Ian 
but  scarcely  did  they  begin  to  make  t' 
again  productive  when  a  new  rising  of 
lake  drove  them  away.    They  lived  in  a  s 
of  continual  anxiety,  their  fields  being  o 
for  several  years  at  a  time  covered  by  the 
vancing  waters;  and  when  at  last  they 
able  to  take  possession  of  them  they  inc-u 
heavy  expenditures  in  rendering  the  Ian 
for  cultivation,  and  were  also  exposed  to  m 
dies  from  the  swampy  condition  of  the  so 
"  This  state  of  things  was  especiallj'  seri 
at  Lake  Fucino,  because  the  people  on 
neighboring  mountains  had  no  other  p 
than  that  ot  Fucino  to  which  they  could  I 
for  their  supplies  of  cereals  and  other  prod 
of  the  soil,  the  rest  of  the  territory  b 
nothing  else  than  steep  mountain  sides, 
which  cultivation  was  almost  impossible, 
was  a  favorite  project  with  Julius  Ca3sa 
drain  the  land  covered  by  Lake  Fucino, 
productive  tract  of  country  so  near  R 
would  have  been  very  desirable  to  supply 
city  with  grain.    This  was  one  of  sev 
magnificent  projects,  which  his  murder 
I  Brutus  defeated,  designed  to  prevent  the 
rible  famines  that  so  often  afflicted  tho  g 
population  of  Rome.    At  the  death  of  C 
the  work  was  discontinued,  and  was  n 
resumed  by  his  successors  until  Claudius 
ceeded  to  the  imperial  dignity.    The  wo 
which  he  caused  to  be  executed  are 
sidered  by  Pliny  the  most  extraordinar 
that  brilliant  period.    This  attempt  of  C 
dius  to  drain  the  lake,  after  an  immense 
pense  and  employing  30,000  men  durin 
period  of  eleven  years,  was  only  partly 
cessful." 

The  failure  of  Claudius  was  attributed 
Tacitus  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  perso 
charge  of  the  work,  who  accumulated  a 
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ntune  while  he  had  the  superintendence 

t"  it. 

•The  works  were  renewed  by  Trajan  and 
"adrian,  aad  in  the  middle  ages  by  Frederick 
[.  and  by  several  sovereigns  of  iSTaples,  but 
lev  were  all  unsuccessful,  and  the  waters 
miinued  to  rise  and  fall  according  to  un- 
iiown  laws,  no  regular  observations  having 
-er  been  made  before  the  beginning  of  Tor- 
■nia's  work  in  1854.  This  long  succession  of 
ilures  had  caused  the  draining  of  Lake  Fu- 
DO  to  be  regarded  as  an  impossibility.  The 
iter])rise  of  Torlonia,  who  has  succeeded  in 
irercoming  difficulties  which  for  eighteen 
iinturies  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  most 
i)werful  monarchs,  redounds  greatly  to  his 
)nor.  It  has  been  accomplished  in  a  scien- 
tfic  and  thorough  manner,  and  there  is  no 
i-obability  that  like  its  predecessors  it  will 
iion  fall  into  ruin.  Lake  Fucino  is  the  largest 
iJand  reservoir  that  has  ever  been  drained, 
id  Torlonia,  with  wonderful  courage  and 
ijrseverance,  has  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
ro  years  continued  the  work,  first  as  owner 
r  one-half  the  stock,  and  afterward  as  sole 
•oprietor. 

:"The  tunnel,  which  follows  the  direction 
I'  the  old  Roman  one,  but  is  three  times  as 
»rge  and  has  four  times  the  power,  is  one- 
iilf  the  length  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel — 
lat  is,  6,887  yards — and  discharges  every 
Icond  10,912  gctUons  of  water.  The  whole 
iork  consists  of  this  tunnel  under  a  mountain, 
id  a  plain  which  is  higiier  than  that  of  Lake 
iQcino,  to  the  River  Lyris,  into  which  it  falls 
:om  an  elevation  ;  a  system  of  canals  in  the 
id  of  the  lake,  and  massive  stone  buildings 
I  the  head  of  the  tunnel.  The  lake,  which, 
!hen  Torlonia  began  to  drain  it,  was  12.4 
liles  long  and  6.8  miles  wide,  is  of  an  ellip- 
lial  form.  It  is  certain  that  when  the  drain- 
Ig  began  it  was  much  shallower  than  in 
iicient  times,  the  depth  of  the  deposits  being 
Llculated  at  nearly  twelve  inches  per  century, 
afore  the  Christian  era  the  floods  were  also 
gher,  and  it  is  said  by  Strabo  that  the  water 
'86  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  occupying 
e  whole  plain."  Torlonia  has  lived  to  see 
e  successful  issue  of  his  great  undertaking, 
longh  he  was  advanced  in  years  when  he 
itered  upon  it. 


J For  "The  Priend." 
Richard  Shackleton. 

(Continued  from  page  196.) 

Richard  Shackleton  in  the  following  in- 
ructive  letter,  says:  "Religion  consists  in 
iiowledge  and  practice,  hearing  Christ's  say- 
Igs  and  doing  them  and  that,  "our  great 
ity  is,  diligently  to  wait  on  the  motions  of 
'i  spirit  in  our  own  hearts,  and  faithfully  to 
iey  its  requirings." 

How  very  true  it  is,  that  we  must  give  heed 
the  inward  teachings  of  the  S^oly  Spirit, 
sking  to  obey  them,  and  following  only 
acre  they  lead,  if  we  would  know  of  an  ad- 
ncement  in  the  way  of  life  eternal.  It  is 
-important,  then,  that  we  turn  inward, seek- 
5  thus  to  have  the  mind  centered  and  set- 
id  upon  the  alone  source  and  strength  by 
lich  we  may  be  enabled  to  move  steadily 
nvard. 

R.  S.  further  remarks  :  "  We  may  be  clear 
the  head  and  yet  deceived  in  the  heart;" 
!  may  indeed,  be  able  to  grasp  these  things 
th  the  intellect,  and  reason  with  our  natural 
iultics,  and  have  our  notions  and  under- 
indings  in  regard  to  the  great  gospel  Truths, 


yet  this  is  the  least  part  of  it,  there  must  be 
a  corresponding  uniiy  felt  in  the  heart,  ere  we 
shall  be  enabled  rightly  and  truly  to  know 
for  ourselves  that  these  are  the  very  truths. 
We  must  comQ  to  taste  and  handle  ere  we  can, 
from  a  living  experience,  testify  that  they  are 
no  cunningly  devised  fables. 

It.  S.  to  John  Gonran. 
(About  to  join  the  Society  of  Friends.) 

"  Ballitore,  12th  of  Fifth  month,  1772. 

"Dear  Friend,  *  *  *  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that,  as  thy  letter  very  sensibly  inti- 
mates, the  first  great  work  of  the  inward  crea- 
tion has  been,  in  measure,  effected  in  thee,  and 
the  great  first  moving  cause  to  every  right 
religious  sense,  has  said,  'Let  there  be  light.' 
By  this  light  I  believe  thou  hast  seen  the  great 
superiority  which  future,  eternal  happiness 
has  above  temporary  gratification,  and  thy 
mind  has  been  stirred  to  aspire  after  the  ex- 
perience of  those  things  which  make  for  thy 
present  and  future  peace.  Well,  dear  friend, 
keep  to  this  light,  and  walk  in  the  shining  of 
it,  and  thereby  thou  wilt  know,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  inward  work,  a  being  more  and 
more  separated  from  the  darkness.  Religion 
consists  in  knowledge  and  practice,  hearing 
Christ's  sayings  and  doing  them.  Our  great 
duty  then  is,  diligently  to  wait  on  the  mo- 
tions of  his  Spirit  in  our  own  hearts,  and  faith- 
fully to  obey  its  requirings.  It  is  not  the  ac- 
cumulation of  even  right  religious  notions  in 
the  head,  it  is  not  a  facility  of  writing  or 
speaking  about  them  from  such  conceptions  ; 
it  is  not  a  good  capacity  by  which  we  may 
give  a  reasonable  plea  for  our  religious  senti- 
ments and  conduct,  and  by  which  we  may 
defend  them  from  the  attack  of  others — it  is 
not  in  these  things  that  our  stability  and 
growth  in  religion  consists.  We  may  be  clear 
in  the  head  and  yet  deceived  in  the  heart. 
While  our  eyes  are  roving  about  in  specula- 
tion on  these  matters,  an  insidious  adversary 
may  lay  snares  for  our  feet,  and  he  that  thinks 
he  stands,  may  too  late  be  convinced  of  his 
weakness  by  his  fall.  Let  us,  therefore,  my 
dear  friend,  walk  cautiously  and  circumspect- 
ly as  in  the  day.  Let  us  keep  in  the  child's 
state,  while  we  are  but  children,  waiting 
patiently  to  be  fed  in  due  season  with  food 
convenient  for  us,  not  seeking  to  be  anything 
in  form  or  degree,  but  as  the  inward  opera- 
tive principle  of  life  shall  gradually  make  us. 
The  inward  as  well  as  the  outward  creation 
is,  I  had  liked  to  have  said,  infinite  in  its 
variety.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  so  solicitous 
to  model  our  conduct  after  the  example  of 
others,  as  desirous  in  simplicity  to  be  what 
the  Lord  would  have  us  to  be.  If  we  are  pas- 
sive enough  in  his  hand  to  be  squared,  fash- 
ioned and  fitted  by  him,  there  is  no  fear,  but 
that  in  due  time,  he  will  bring  us  into  our 
proper  respective  places  in  the  spiritual  build- 
ing in  his  church. 

"In  the  mean  time,  let  us  keep  a  watch 
over  the  wanderings  of  our  own  imaginations, 
and  know  a  limitation  to  them,  as  well  as  a 
bridle  to  our  tongues.  There  is  a  laudable 
parsimony  and  frugality  in  religion,  especi- 
ally suitable  to  young  beginners.  We  should 
not  be  lavish  of  the  main  stock,  but  rather 
imitate  the  woman  who  took  the  leaven  (re- 
ceived the  precious  visitation)  and  hid  it  in 
the  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  was  leavened.  David 
[also  saith,  '  Thj'  word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart, 
'that  I  might  not  sin  against  thee.'    And  the 


closer  this  is  pent  up  in  our  own:  breasts,  like 
fire  in  a  close  oven,  the  sooner  and  more  effect- 
ually, it  will  consume  the  chaffy  and  the 
transgressing  (which  is  the  combustible)  na- 
ture, and  then  be  as  a  flame  of  joy,  purifying, 
keeping  clean,  enlightening  and  enlivening 
the  mind  through  all  its  faculties.    *    *  * 

"We  are  on  all  sides  surrounded  with  dan- 
gers, and  we  have  but  the  one- all-sufficient 
help,  which  is  the  grace  of  God.  As  our 
spirits  happily  keep  in  unity  with  this,  we 
shall  be  taught  when  and  how  to  be  free,  and 
when  to  be  reserved.  This  is  the  key  of 
David,  which  locks  and  unlocks.  This  is  that 
which  alone  qualifles  to  show  forth  by  our 
tenets,  lives,  and  conversations,  that  we  are 
in  reality  Christians,  followers  of  Christ.  And 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is  what  those 
of  our  profession,  and  of  all  modes  of  religion 
under  heaven,  must  come  to  be  led  and  taught 
b}',  if  they  ever  come  to  be  enabled  to  live 
acceptably  in  the  sight  of  their  common  Crea- 
tor, whilst  here,  or  ever  become  prepared  for 
an  eternity  of  happiness  hereafter.  To  this 
Divine  Instructor,  infallible  Guide  and  saving 
Help,  I  heartily  commend  thee. 

"  Thy  affectionate  friend,  R.  S." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of 
Richard  Shackleton  to  Hannah  Plumstead,  Jr. 

*  *  *  "  The  elders  have  been  removed, 
and  are  moving  off,  a  succession  is  wanting  in 
the  church.  The  call,  the  invitation  is  gone 
forth,  the  rich  dainties  of  the  Father's  house 
are  prepared,  and  all  is  ready.  Be  thou,  my 
dear  child,  one  of  those  who  will  give  up  their 
names  to  serve  the  best  of  Masters.  There  is 
no  honor  like  the  honor  of  His  service  ;  no  i*e- 
ward  like  the  reward  which  He  bestows.  As  « 
thou  art  faithful  to  the  discoveries  of  His 
Spirit,  in  matters  comparatively  small,  as  thou 
surrenderest  thy  heart  in  unreserved  dedica- 
tion, and  spreads  thy  garments  and  all  super- 
fluous branches  of  every  luxuriant  growth  in 
the  way  of  His  coming,  great  will  be  thy 
peace.  But  if  thou  sayest  in  thy  heart,  to 
the  Divine  visitation,  '  Hitherto  will  I  follow 
thee,  and  no  further ;'  if  thou  secretest  the 
doves  (the  seemingly  innocent  things)  when 
the  Master  is  turning  them  out  of  His  temple, 
and  if  thou  wilt  not  suffer  the  bitterness  of 
death  to  pass  upon  that  which  is  high  and 
delicate.  Goodness  and  Mercy  will  strive  again 
and  again,  but  thy  way  will  be  long  about, 
and  ihj  wilderness  tedious.  R.  S." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Counterfeit  Half  Dollars. 

As  these  pieces  are  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves, though  not  in  alarming  quantity,  a  few 
simple  directions  for  detecting  them  may  be 
useful,  especially  in  the  stores  and  shops. 

Counterfeiters  generally  content  themselves 
with  the  cheap  and -quiet  process  of  casting 
from  moulds,  though  sometimes  they  strike 
the  pieces  from  dies.  The  mould  is  made 
from  the  genuine  coin,  and  yields  a  fac-simile. 
They  use  a  type  metal,  somewhat  hardened 
and  sonorous,  by  the  addition  of  copper ;  and 
the  whole  being  slightlj'  silvered  over  in  a 
battery,  and  the  gate  neatly  ribbed  out  on  the 
edge.  Such  a  piece  may  pass  while  fresh  and 
new.  They  are,  however,  rather  too  white 
and  too  thick,  or  if  of  the  right  thickness,  too 
light. 

There  is  something  about  the  genuine  coin 
that  ordinarily  puts  it  above  suspicion,  par- 
ticularly after  the  new  white  surface  has  given 
place  to  the  inimitable  and  permanent  nine- 
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tenths  tint.  It  may  be  abused  by  heating 
or  staining,  or  by  contact  with  gum-elastic 
bands.  It  has  been  disfigured  with  tin-foil, 
for  the  small  purpose  of  provoking  a  bet.  In 
I'are  cases  it  may  have  a  flaw  at  the  edge,  or 
shut  in,  which  destroys  the  ring.  But  gener- 
ally it  speaks  well  for  itself  as  to  color  and 
sonority. 

The  genuineness  of  a  half  dollar  is  some 
thing  worth  looking  after,  to  any  of  iis,  and 
especially  to  storekeepers,  taking  them  often 
through  the  day.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  the 
trouble  to  have  on  the  counter  one  or  two 
witnesses  easy  to  be  had. 

First.  A  balance,  which  need  be  no  more 
than  a  thin  strip  of  wood  eight  or  ten  inches 
long  neatly  poised.  Place  a  good  piece  on 
one  end  and  the  suspected  one  on  the  other, 
and  have  a  weight  of  three  grains  at  hand. 
If  the  difference  is  more  than  that,  decline 
taking  the  piece. 

A  much  better  instrument  would  be  the 
one  in  vogue  many  years  ago  for  gold,  made 
of  brass,  and  taking  not  only  the  weight,  but 
also  the  gauge  of  diameter  and  thickness. 
Any  one  wishing  to  see  this  simple  affair, 
with  a  view  of  making  it  for  sale,  may  call  at 
the  office  of  the  undersigned.  No  doubt,  it 
could  bo  sold  at  fifty  cents.  It  should  be 
adapted  to  the  half  and  quarter  dollar,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  dollar. 

Second,  a  liquid  test,  composed  as  follows: 
Twenty-four  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  crys- 
tals ;  one  gramme  (say  15  grains)  of  nitric 
acid,  and  one  ounce  of  water.  Any  druggist 
can  put  this  up,  in  a  small  bottle  with  a  point- 
ed glass  stopper,  made  for  lifting  drops,  tak- 
^  ing  care  to  use  pure  ingredients.  Eemove  a 
little  of  the  surface  of  the  coin  by  a  knife,  arid 
then  touch  the  place  with  a  drop  from  the 
stopper.  If  good,  there  will  be  no  action  ;  if 
bad,  it  blackens  at  once. 

It  should  be  observed  this  is  not  the  com- 
pound we  use  for  examining  gold  counterfeits 
and  jewelry.  And,  further,  some  persons  use 
nitric  acid  alone,  which  will  discolor  a  good 
coin  as  well  as  a  bad  one. 

As  for  the  pieces  struck  from  dies,  they  are 
generally  such  poor  imitations  that  the  taker 
almost  deserves  to  lose  by  them.  Such  a 
piece,  dated  1876,  is  now  before  me;  good 
color,  feeble  and  faulty  devices,  right  weight, 
but  quite  too  thick.  It  would  be  caught  by 
the  gauge  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  whitish 
brass,  with  silver  plating,  more  substantial 
than  the  electro-silvering. 

Jt  is  well  that  the  courts  and  officers  of  the 
law  are  diligent  in  arresting  this  business, 
while  the  tellers  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
hanks  throw  out  spurious  oflTers,  so  that  it 
will  not  commonly  be  necessary  to  use  any 
other  test  than  the  eye. 

The  writer  has  chosen  to  speak  mainly  of 
the  half-dollar,  because  these  are  chiefly  com- 
l)lained  of,  and  the  lesser  pieces  are  less  likely 
to  be  imitated.  Still,  some  men  seem  to  take 
Ji  pride  in  this  despicalde  work,  even  if  it 
yields  small  profit,  in  the  long  run,  countcr- 
Icitcrs  arc  never  enriched,  and  thoir  sequel  is 
generally  in  prison  walls, 

W.  E.  Du  Rois, 
Assayer,  U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia. 

— Public  Ltdgcr. 

Temptations  of  the  Saints. — Against  wliom 
does  Satan  multiply  liis  malicious  assaults? 
Against  those  in  whom  God  hath  multiplied 
his  graces.    Satan  is  too  crafty  a  pirate  to 


attack  an  empty  vessel ;  he  seeks  to  rob  those 
vessels  only  which  are  richly  laden. —  Coioper. 

Selected. 

"LET  THE  DEAD  BURY  THEIR  DEAD." 
'Tis  gone,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows  ; 

lis  sunshine  and  storms  of  rain  : 
Look  not  awHy  in  the  distance, 

On  relics  of  grief  and  pain; 
Look  up,  dear  friends,  instead : 
Let  the  dead  year  bury  its  dead  ! 

What  if  our  pride  has  suffered  ? 

What  if  the  hour  of  need 
Has  shown  that  tlie  friend  we  trusted 

Was  worse  than  a  broken  reed  ? 
Look  up,  though  our  hearts  have  bled: 
Let  the  dead  year  bury  its  dead. 

Let  us  counf  the  abundant  mercies 

Our  one  great  Friend  has  sent; 
The  days  of  our  light  and  darkness — 

All  gifts  of  one  sweet  intent. 
No  matter  the  tears  we  shed  ; 
Let  the  dead  year  bury  its  dead. 

Ah  !  youth  has  been  taught  stern  lessons, 

And  we  of  maturer  years 
Have  learned  a  yet  keener  knowledge 

Of  life's  vain  hopes  and  fears. 
How  surely  God's  hand  hath  led ! 
Let  the  dead  year  bury  its  dead. 

And  the  new-born  year  shall  find  us 

Courageou.=,  alert,  and  strong  ; 
Girt  up  for  the  strife  before  us, 

Though  sharp  the  trial  and  long. 
On,  on,  with  a  firmer  tread, 
While  the  dead  year  buries  its  dead  ! 

—The  Month. 

Sel  cted. 

If  all  our  life  were  one  broad  glare 

Of  sunlight,  clear,  unclouded, 
If  all  our  path  were  smooth  and  fair 

By  no  soft  gloom  enshrouded  ; 
If  all  life's  flowers  were  fully  blown, 

Without  the  sweet  unfolding. 
And  happiness  were  rudely  thrown 

On  hands  too  weak  for  holding. 
Should  we  not  miss  the  twilight  hours, 

The  gentle  haze  and  sadness? 
Should  we  not  long  for  storms  and  showers. 

To  break  the  constant  gladness? 

If  none  were  sick  and  none  were  sad, 

What  service  would  we  render? 
I  think  if  we  were  always  glad 

We  scarcely  could  be  tender. 
Did  our  beloved  never  need, 

Our  patient  ministrntion, 
Earth  would  grow  cold  and  miss  indeed 

Its  sweetest  consolation. 
If  sorrow  never  claimed  our  hearts, 

And  every  wish  were  granted. 
Patience  would  die  and  hope  depart — 

Life  would  be  disenchanted. 

And  yet  in  Heaven  is  no  more  night, 

In  Heaven  is  no  more  sorrow! 
Such  unimagined  new  delight, 

Fresh  grace  from  pain  would  borrow. 
As  the  poor  seed  that  under  ground, 

Seeks  its  true  life  above  it, 
Not  knowing  what  will  there  be  found 

When  sunbeams  kiss  and  love  it ; 
So  we  in  darkness  upward  grow 

And  look  and  ion};  fur  Heaven, 
But  cannot  picture  it  below 

Till  more  of  light  be  given. 

A  late  London  paper  says:  The  officers  of 
customs  in  London  have  just  stopped  what 
was  doubtless  the  conimencement  of  a  most 
nefarious  trade.  They  have  seized,  under 
l)o\vers  given  them  by  .^!)  and  40  Vic,  sec.  42, 
cap.  30,  a  harmless  looking  fluid,  which  on 
analysis  proved  to  be  nicotine.  The  importa- 
tion, which  was  from  Hamburg,  was  exceed- 
ingly small  in  bulk,  being  onl}-  23  gills.  Its 
terrii)lo  ])otency  may,  however,  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  produce  of  2,5ii0 
pounds  of  tobacco  sweepings  mixed  with  al- 
cohol.   The  presumed  intention  of  the  Ham- 


burg chemist  was  that  it  should  be  used  a  a 
ready  means  of  converting  our  early  Y(  k 
cabbages  into  the  finest  Havana  tobacco,  'iie 
Commissioners  of  Customs  retained  a  sam  e 
for  their  museum,  and  ordered  the  rest  of  |e 
mixture  to  be  returned  to  the  port  of  slj)- 
ment. — Jjate  Faper.  \ 
  I 

For  "The  Frien.j 

Ellis  Hugh— a  Biographical  Sketch.  i 

The  following  account  of  Ellis  Hugh,  'y 
tractod  from  the  4th  vol.  of  Piety  Pi  omotil,  ■ 
is  copied  for  "The  Friend,"  with  the  h'^ie 
that  in  its  perusal  some  of  our  dear  yoi;g 
Friends  may  read  their  own  experience  wih 
regard  to  sacrifices  required  ;  and  be  enccj|^; 
aged  by  his  '•  faint  yet  persevering"  Christ 
progress,  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  turn  fi 
the  temptations  to  sin  which  so  easily  be! 
and  run  with  patience  the  race  set  bef 
them. 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  waj 
the  everlasting  crown  and  kingdom  of  Ch 
Jesus  must  ever  lay  through  submission  i 
obedience  to  the  self-mortifying,  humbi 
discipline  of  His  cross.  But  this,  when  fa 
fully  yielded  to.  He  has  promised  to  m 
easy  and  light ;  while  we  are  at  the  same  t 
assured  that  it  leads  to  life,  liberty,  and  t 
peace.  So  that,  as  in  the  case  of  E.  fl.,  thoi 
that  which  formerly  delighted  "  was  becon 
burden,"  yet  the  blessed  exchange  causes  h 
and  joy  and  life  so  to  spring,  that  the  def 
— the  unchanged  heart — becomes,  throi 
the  renewing,  teaching,  preserving,  sauet 
ing  power  of  Heavenly  grace,  to  rejoice 
blossom  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ;  "joy  s 
gladness  shall  be  I'ound  therein,  thanksgivi 
and  the  voice  of  melody." 

Ellis  Hugh  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  cs 
over  to  Pennsylvania  when  about  twelve  y( 
of  age.    The  account  thus  proceeds: — " 
was  naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  ; 
for  some  time  indulged  himself  in  keep 
company  with  such,  whose  conversation  s 
conduct  were  unprofitable  and  vain  ;  forwh 
though  it  does  not  appear  lie  was  guilty 
immoral  practices,  he  was  closelj^  repro 
by  the  witness  of  God  in  the  secret  of  ft 
heart,  and  his  condition  being  thereby  plaiw 
manifested,  as  likewise  the  danger  of  pull- 
ing such  courses,  he  did  not  dare  to  go  on  m 
longer  in  vanity.    Submitting  to  the  I'ejprmS 
of  instruction,  he  was  brought  under  gi 
remorse  and  godly  sorrow  for  his  past  si 
in  which  stale,  the  conversation  of  his  forr 
companions  once  his  delight,  was  becora 
burden,  and  increased  his  distress.  But  avi 
ing  to  feed  their  light,  airy  dispositions,  ke 
ing  his  mind  retired,  and  reading  the  H 
Scriptures,  when  they  sought  to  entice  h 
had  such  an  effect,  that  they  forsook  h 
which  was  a  great  ease  to  his  mind,  in  t 
it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  a  furt 
search  after  the  will  of  Him,  who  in  me 
had  called  him  to  glory  and  virtue.  As 
was  thus  engaged  after  many  deep  baptis 
and  trials,  it  pleased  the  Lord,  about 
thirtj'-fourth  year  of  his  age,  to  call  him 
the  work  of  the  ministry;  which  was  an 
ceedinglj'  humbling  exercise  to  him,  and  mi 
sore  conflicts  he  had  therein,  through  the  1 
fettings  of  Satan  ;  but  by  endeavoring  to 
low  the  Lord  in  the  way  of  his  requirir 
help  was  administered,  so  that  he  had  at  til 
to  experience,  that  He  gives  'The  oil  of, 
for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise 
the  spirit  of  heaviness.' " 
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I;  For  "The  Friend." 

0  The  "Indian  Territory." 

I'  Edward  King,  author  of '-The  Great  South," 
livriting  of  the  Territory  in  1878-1874,  saj's: 
tl'Tbe  indian  Territory  is,  to  its  inhabitants, 
'  ind  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
jit  this  present  writing,  a  problem.  The  area 
')f  52,780,0110  acres  has  as  yet  scarcely  popu- 
"^ation  enough  to  maiie  a  city  of  tenth  ranis. 
jChe  estimated  numbers  of  the  tribes  scattered 
|)ver  the  vast  plains  and  among  the  moun- 
ti.ains,  are  as  follows  :  Cherokees,  17,500  ; 
lOhoctaws,  17,000;  Greeks,  13,500;  Chicka- 
aiiaws,  5,500  ;  Seminoles,  2,500  ;  Osages,  3,500  ; 
vijacs  and  Foxes,  468;  Shawnees,  670;  Chey- 
C'l'nnes  and  Arapahoes,  3,390;  Confederate  Peo- 
iiias,  170;  Eastern  Shawnees,  80;  Wyandottes, 
m50;  Quapaws,  236;  Senecas,  188.  And  this 
:!little  band  of  65,000  people  is  so  separated 
ti)y  great  distances,  unabridged  by  railways, 
|ind  by  barriers  of  language  and  custom,  that 
y  here  is  hardly  any  intercourse  between  tribes. 
iffChe  land  lies  waste  because  there  are  not 
aiands  enough  to  hold  the  plough,  and  the 
'liiountr}^  remains  a  wilderness  because  the 
iil'ndian  jealously  refuses  to  allow  the  white 
4iian  to  make  it  blossom  as  the  rose, 
li  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  resolu- 
liion  with  which  the  Indian  clings  to  this 
Territory,  the  very  last  of  his  strongholds, 
iiilis  race  and  his  history  are  soon  to  be  inex- 

1  iricably  mingled  with  that  of  the  white  men, 
iji^hora  he  suU  considers  as  intruders;  and 
;'L.?hile  he  recognizes  the  inevitable  fate  attend- 

i  log  him  and  his  possessions,  ho  fiercely  re- 
iiiulses  any  attempt  at  a  compromise. 

ii  He  now  stands  firm  by  the  treaty  stipula- 
r  lions;  for  the  treaties  made  in  1837  by  the 

fovernment  of  the  United  States  with  the 
•Jiarious  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  giving 
tthem  the  '  Indian  Territory'  on  condition 
Ibat  they  should  move  into  it  and  occupy  it, 
i/ere  comprehensive  and  binding.  The  Osages 
fiad  been  the  virtual  owners  of  these  immense 
ilracts  of  land  until  the  advent  of  the  white 
Uian,  but  to  day  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
:j'ppeared. 

:"'  A  patent  in  fee  simple  was  given  to  the 
!;!herokees  in  1837,  while  the  other  tribes  hold 
ibfaeir  lands  under  treaty  stipulations.  From 
i!i!S'i7  to  1845  the  task  of  removing  the  various 
i:j:ibe8  from  their  homes  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
went  on,  and  with  the  unwillingness  of  the 
JT  eminoles  to  migrate  came  the  Florida  war. 
SI  a  the  treaties  it  was  provided,  that  the  five 
n  listinctive  tribes,  the  Cherokees,  Ohoctaws, 
s  ihickasaws,  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  should 
,v;  lold  t\]&  lands  of  the  Territory  as  homes  for 
tt  per.  They,  in  their  turn,  have  allowed  smaller 
Blibes  to  make  homes  among  them.  In  1866, 
i\\e  Dela wares  and  Shawnees,  of  Kansas, 
ii  ^eed  thereafter,  to  live  in  the  Cherokee  JSTa- 
11  on  and  to  give  up  their  own  nationality, 
ID  iding  the  funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
iciieir  lands  in  Kansas  to  the  annuities  of  the 
[■  herokees. 

■•  The  annuities  of  the  various  nations  in  the 
;  erritory  arise  from  their  sales  of  lands  in  the 
IS  i8t ;  those  of  the  Cherokees  amount  to  about 
,!  i50,000  yearly;  of  the  Choctaws,  $250,000; 
OS  le  Creeks,  8175,000 ;  the  Chickasaws,  $100- 
el  >0;  and  the  Seminoles,  $10,000.  The  vari- 
c  wtreaties  were  all  revised  and  renewed  in 
li!  J66 — following  on  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
ti  ■  Fort  Smith,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war. 
ii  The  Indians  of  the  Territory  of  to  day  are 
erefore,  just  as  secui-ely  vested  with  the 
ntrol  of  the  Territory  as  against  its  settle- 


ment by  white  men  as  they  were  in  1837,  and 
they  manifest  no  more  disposition  to  yield 
their  claims  then  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

The  Cherokees  have  naturally  made  the 
greatest  advances  in  civilization  and  are  at 
present  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  tribes  in 
the  Territory.  They  have  a  ruling  voice  in 
matters  that  concern  the  general  polity  of  the 
nations  or  tribes  of  the  Territory,  and  their 
manners  and  customs  are  better  known  to  the 
outside  world  than  are  those  of  any  other 
tribe. 

Their  general  status  is  not  below  that  of 
the  white  frontiersman.  They  are  industrious 
and  capable  agriculturists,  and  understand 
the  care  of  stock  better  than  any  other  people 
in  the  Southwest.  They  live  remote  from 
each  other — on  farms,  which  it  is  true,  they 
hold  in  common,  yet  to. which  there  is  an  in- 
dividual and  perpetual  right  of  occupancy. 
All  the  land  is  vested  in  the  Nation;  a  man 
may  sell  his  impi'overaents  and  buildings — 
but  not  the  land. 

The  Indians  throughout  the  Territory  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  farmers  in  any  proper  sense, 
as  they  raise  simply  what  they  need  ;  this, 
however,  is  because  there  is  no  market  for 
surplus  produce.  The  Government  originally 
supplied  them  with  capital  ;  they  do  not 
realize  the  advantages  of  gain,  they  simply 
desire  to  '  make  a  living.'  Throughout  the 
various  nations  there  is  an  utter  neglect  of 
internal  improvements.  An  Indian  highway 
is  as  difficult  as  the  road  up  Vesuvius,  and 
none  of  the  magnificent  rivers  were  bridged 
before  the  advent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  railway. 

The 'Indian  Agents,'  who  are  appointed 
directly  by  the  President,  and  who,  residing 
among  the  different  tribes,  are  properly  the 
interpreters  of  all  the  treaties,  have  charge 
of  the  annuities,  and  make  the  annual  re- 
ports— usually  have  much  influence  with  the 
Indian  chiefs,  and  of  late  years,  some  few  im- 
provements have  been  introduced  at  their 
suggestion.  The  person  of  an  agent  is  al- 
ways respected,  and  as  a  rule,  his  word  is 
law.  The  government  of  the  Cherokees,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  principal  nations  in 
the  Territory,  corresponds  in  a  large  degree 
to  those  of  our  States.  The  Cherokees  elect 
a 'principal'  and  second  chief  for  terms  of 
four  years.  They  also  have  an  upper  and 
lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  the  former 
continuing  in  power  four,  and  the  latter  two 
years.  Bills,  or  acts,  are  regularly  introduced 
and  passed  through  the  various  readings,  to 
be  engrossed,  as  in  other  legislative  assem- 
blies. There  is  a  supreme  court,  with  three 
judges,  and  there  are'also  district  judges  and 
sheriffs. 

At  Tahlequah,  the  capital,  the  annual  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  are  held  in  the  council 
house,  beginning  in  November,  and  lasting 
thiriy  days.  The  legislators  are  paid  out  of 
the  annuities  of  the  nation.  Tahlequah  is  an 
average  town  of  the  Southwest,  with  nothing 
especially  denoting  its  Indian  origin.  The 
Choctaws  and  Creeks  have  the  same  general 
form  of  government.  The  Creeks  are  a  fine 
people  ;  their  women  are  handsome,  and 
their  men  generally  brave  and  honest.  The 
Seminoles  have  vested  their  executive  au- 
thority in  twenty-four  chiefs,  all  of  whom 
are  controlled  and  directed  by  a  'principal,' 
who  is  an  absolute  autocrat,  having  an  irre- 
fragable veto  power.    All  the  tribes  or  na- 


tions join  in  a  general  council  provided  for  by 
the  treaty  of  1866,  and  it  is  presided  over  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Atfaiis  for  the 
Southern  feuperintendeticy.  At  this  council, 
only  such  matters  are  legi-lated  upon  as  are 
of  comity  between  the  nations — the  rendition 
of  criminals,  the  joint  action  in  regard  to  laud, 
&c. 

This  superb  country,  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  fertile  on  the  globe,  is  a  constant 
source  of  torment  to  the  white  men  of  the 
border,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  speculation  is 
very  strong.  The  hardy  citizen  of  the  South- 
west bears  no  ill-will  towards  the  various 
Indian  tribes,  but  it  irritates  him  to  see  such 
vast  tracts  of  land  lying  idle.  He  longs  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Territory  with  the  same 
privileges  granted  Indians,  viz. :  the  right  to 
occupy  and  possess  all  the  land  they  may 
fence  in,  and  to  claim  all  that  remains  un- 
fenced  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  either 
side  of  their  fenced  lots.  He  is  tantalized 
with  visions  of  the  far  spreading,  flower  be- 
spangled prairies,  the  fertile  hills,  the  rich 
quarries,  mines  and  valley  lands.  He  burns 
to  course  at  free  will  over  the  grazing  re- 
gions where  even  the  Indians  raise  such  fine 
stock.  And  now  that  the  railroad  has  entered 
a  protest  against  continued  exclusiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  he  thundei'S  at  the 
northern  and  southern  entrances  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  will  not  be  quiet. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  was  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  Indians  of  this  Territory,  who 
most  unwisely  permitted  themselves  to  be 
di-avvn  into  the  quarrel,  most  of  them  taking 
part  with  the  South,  and  the  others  remain- 
ing loyal  to  the  Union.  The  latter  being  the 
weaker  party  suffered  terribly  in  the  civil 
strife  which  ensued,  and  many  thousands 
were  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Kansas. 
Out  of  a  large  party  of  Creeks  led  by  their 
aged  chief  Opothleholu,  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  women  and  children  perished  from  cold 
and  hunger  in  their  winter  journey,  pur- 
sued as  they  were  b}' their  ruthless  enemies 
under  the  command  of  General  Pike. 

Before  the  war,  the  Indians  wore  rich  in 
stock,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  stock 
raiser  to  possess  15,000  head  of  cattle.  But 
when  the  war  came  the  total  destruction  of 
this  stock  ensued.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  beasts  were  stolen  and  taken  into  the 
neighboring  States  ;  both  armies  fed  from  the 
herds  ;  and  so  great  was  the  consequent  dis- 
tress among  the  Indians,  that  the  general 
Government  appropriated  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  stock,  and  now  it  is  supposed 
the  tribes  have  nearly  as  many  cattle  as  be- 
fore the  war. 

After  the  war,  the  Cherokees  invited  the 
missions  and  their  schools  to  return  to  the 
Territory,  and  the  other  tribes  followed  their 
example.  There  are,  however,  very  few 
buildings  designed  especially  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  religious  meetings  are  usually  held 
in  the  school  houses. 

The  common  schools  among  the  Chero- 
kees were  established  by  the  Legislature  in 
1867.  There  are  schools  set  apart  fur  colored 
children,  but  no  spii'it  of  exclusion  is  now 
manifested;  for  the  Indians,  when  the  war 
closed  and  they  emancij)ated  their  slaves,  at 
once  placed  them  on  the  same  basis  with 
themselves.  Once  in  two  years  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  is  chosen,  and  he  appoints 
a  board  of  directors  for  each  school.  The 
district  schools  are  mainly  taught  by  women, 
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and  those  pupils  who  desire  more  than  an 
eleineiilary  education  are  sent  to  colleges  in 
the  youth  and  West.  The  Choctaws  support 
forty  youths  and  twenty  maidens  in  institu- 
tions at  Louisville  and  other  southern  cities. 
Yarious  influences  are  gradually  doing  away 
with  the  desire  to  retain  the  Indian  language 
in  the  schools.  The  ISeminoles  have  a  mission- 
avy  boarding  schnol  under  the  chai'ge  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  This  little  tribe  is  im- 
proving as  rapidly  in  material  wealth  and  in 
education,  as  any  other  in  the  Territory. 

¥oi-  "Tlie  Friend." 

State  of  Religion  in  Continental  Europe. 
An  article  by  A.  J.  Rowland  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  National  Baptist,  gives  a  pain- 
ful view  of  the  low  state  of  vital  religion  in 
those  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  which 
he  visited.  We  can  but  hope  that  he  has 
made  a  similar  mistake  to  Elijah  of  old,  and 
that  amidst  the  general  defection  from  a  true 
bearing  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  Lord  has 
reserved  to  himself  many  thousands  of  hidden 
ones,  who  truly  love  and  serve  Plim.  The 
following  is  extracted  from  the  article  re- 
ferred to. 

"I  found  Sunday  was  looked  upon  not  as  a 
holy  day,  but  as  a  holiday  differing  from  other 
da3-s  only  in  allowing  larger  opportunities  of 
making  money  on  the  one  side,  and  of  seek- 
ing pleasure  by  its  expenditure  on  the  other 
— the  gayest,  noisiest,  and  so  far  as  personal 
or  social  morality  is  concerned,  the  worst  day, 
by  all  odds,  in  the  entire  week. 

"  In  Ireland  I  found  a  devout  sincerity 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church 
which  commanded  my  admiration.  But  the 
further  South  I  went  the  less  I  saw  of  this. 
The  churches  w(>re  not  as  well  attended.  I 
have  repeatedly,  in  even  the  grand  cathedrals 
of  the  Italian  cities,  witnessed  the  performance 
of  the  regular  morning  or  afternoon  service 
when  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  house  except 
the  priests  and  a  few  tourists  with  guide 
books  in  their  hands.  It  is  very  evident  that 
the  priests  themselves  are  not  much  in  earnest, 
and  that  the  service  is  irk>ome  to  them.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  at  Rome.  Here,  so  far 
as  I  could  see,  religion  was  looked  upon  as 
half  politics  and  half  form.  Under  the  thin 
crust  of  an  external  profession,  and  indeed 
breaking  through  this,  in  a  hundred  places, 
can  bo  perceived  the  molten  sea  of  skepticism 
and  infidelity.  I  had  more  than  one  instance 
which  showed  me  that  the  priests  had  no  real 
faith  in  the  things  they  felt  obliged  to  teach. 
As  for  the  people — well,  the  people  believe 
nothing,  though  when  occasion  demands,  they 
make  believe  us  suits  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  Roman  Catholic  system  has  pro- 
duced in  Rome  its  most  consummate  fruit — 
a  people  who  look  upon  religion  simply  as  a 
means  to  an  end, and  ihatend  theirown  selfish- 
ness; to  whom  deceit  is  as  natural  as  life; 
who  whou  the  Papacy  is  uppermost  are  fer- 
vent adherents  of  the  Pope,  and  when  the 
Papacy  is  down  are  i-eady  to  insult  the  holy 
father  on  tlie  street  and  curse  him  to  his  face. 
Of  all  places  in  the  world  Rome  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  hardest  to  bring  religion  as  a 
vital  force  into  human  hearts. 

"  Here,  however,  I  feel  1  must  recur  to  the 
distinction  between  sentimental  and  vital  re- 
ligion already  made.  Religion  as  a  sentiment 
flourishes  ill  Rome.  Nowhere  are  the  churches 
80  large  and  costly  ;  nowhere  are  tlie  displays 
BO  imposing  and  grand  ;  nowhere  is  art  em- 


ployed so  lavishly  and  with  such  effect  in 
illustrating  and  enforcing  Scriptural  themes 
and  the  history  of  the  church.  Bat  with  all 
this,  religion  as  a  vital  force  is  almost  un- 
known ;  society  is  rotten;  intrigue  reigns 
everywhere  ;  beggars  abound  ;  vice  is  shame- 
less. The  Spirit  of  Christ  abides  apparently 
in  but  few  hearts,  and  the  great  mass  of  both 
clerg}'  and  laity  are  sunken  in  venality  and 
corruption. 

"  And  this  is  true  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  I  visited  on  the  Continent.  While 
everywhere  I  found  much  to  admire  in  the 
way  of  religious  edifices  and  galleries  of  art — 
while  everywhere  the  religious  nature  has 
expressed  itself  in  the  wonders  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  and  painting — the  absence 
of  true  and  vital  religion  is  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme. How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 
The  priests  do  not  instruct  the  people  ;  the 
service  is  conducted  in  a  language  they  do 
not  understand,  and  by  men  in  whom,  often- 
times, they  have  no  personal  interest  or  con- 
fidence. I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the 
forms  of  the  church  to  inspire  religious  emo- 
tion or  move  the  heart.  Mr.  Macauley,  in 
his  visit  to  Italy,  records  his  feelings  on  wit- 
nessing the  performance  of  the  mass.  '  I 
stayed  to  the  end,'  he  says,  'wondering  that 
so  many  reasonable  beings  could  come  to- 
gether to  see  a  man  bow,  drink,  bow  again, 
wipe  a  cup,  wrap  up  a  napkin,  spread  his 
arras,  and  gesticulate  with  his  hands;  and  to 
hear  a  low  muttering  which  they  could  not 
understand,  interrupted  by  the  occasional 
jingling  of  a  bell.'  I  must  confess  to  the  same 
feeling. 

"  Bad  as  is  the  state  of  things  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
much  better  in  those  that  are  universally  Pro- 
tes-tant.  In  Germany,  as  you  all  are  aware, 
the  religious  question  has  for  several  years 
been  complicated  with  politics  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  religion 
ends  and  statecraft  begins.  From  what  I 
saw,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  religion  as  an 
affair  of  the  individual  heart  was  not  much 
known  or  cared  for.  The  pride  of  the  Ger- 
man  intellect,  and  the  desire  for  worldly  plea- 
sures— noticeably  those  of  drink  and  the  musi- 
cal drama — have  driven  religion  out  of  private 
life,  and  forced  her  to  clothe  herself  in  the 
garb  of  philosophy  or  politics,  or  the  broadest 
latitudinarianism." 


A  simple  Christian,  who  attends  diligently 
to  that  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  is  given  to 
every  man,  and  will  lead  into  all  truth,  will 
find  as  little  ditflculty  in  comprehending  his 
duty  as  he  that  heai's  a  voice  behind  him, 
when  he  turneth  to  the"  right  hand,  and  when 
he  turneth  to  the  left,  sayin;;,  "This  is  the 
way,  walk  in  it." — Richard  Reynolds. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  24,  1877. 


In  this  daj'  of  stripping  and  isolation,  when 
the  exercised  burden-bearer  meets  with  com- 
paratively' few  of  much  religious  experience 
with  whom  to  commune,  and  from  whom,  in 
true  fellow-feeling,  to  derive  encouragement 
and  spiritual  strength,  it  is  often  animating 
to  the  drooping  spirit  to  peruse  the  accounts 
left  by  servants  of  the  Lord  who,  having  trod 


the  path  of  self-denial  and  holiness,  were  f 
vently  engaged,  in  days  that  are  gone,  to  pi 
mote  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
gathering  the  people  to  the  inward  teachi 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Knowing  that  Friends  were  called  out 
the  forms  and  will-worship  observed  by  t 
great  body  of  the  professing  church,  to  restt 
a  pure  ministry  and  the  practice  of  that  W' 
ship  which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  we  fi 
that  through  obedience  to  the  inspeaki 
Word  of  Life,  these  dedicated  servants 
ceived  power  from  on  high  to  abandon  r( 
ance  on  man  for  enabling  them  to  perfoi 
these  solemn  duties.    They  kept  constant 
in  view  the  necessity  of  waiting  upon 
Lord,  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  in  order  toj 
prepared  to  offer  the  acceptable  adorati 
which  the  Father  seeketh,  and  to  feel  thi 
strength  renewed  ;  and  when  gifted  therel  * 
and  called  thereto,  to  preach  the  gospel  wi  . 
a  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  frc  . 
heaven,  or  to  put  up  vocal  prayer  in  the  nai  i  • 
or  power  of  Christ.    Carefully  discarding  t  i 
common  mistake  that  public  worship  cam:  ; 
be  rightly  performed  without  the  interventi  i 
of  some  one  to  preach,  to  pray,  or  to  sit  , 
their  faith  was  firm  in  the  declaration  of 
great  Minister  of  the  sanctuary,  that  whdl  « 
two  or  three — or  two  or  three  hundreds- 
gathered  in  his  name,  there  am  I  in  the  mi(  i 
of  them;  and  they  experienced  its  fulfilm(  ;  i 
by  his  making  Himself  known  by  the  quii 
ening  power  of  his  Spirit  ministering  to  th 
several  conditions,  and  distilling  his  invig 
ating  influence  over  the  assemblies,  like 
on  the  tender  grass. 

It  is  true  that  backsliding  and  con8equ(  \ 
weakness  early  made  their  appearance  amo  ; 
individual  members,  causing  sorrow  and  dq|  k 
travail  of  spirit ;  but  until  our  day  the  chui 
never  sanctioned  departures  from  the 
trines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  uph( 
by  the  Society  from  its  beginning,  but  mii 
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their  clear  and  decided  condemnation  of  error 
i|  and  its  multiform  fruits. 

Surprise  is  often  expressed,  that  the  errors 
i|  in  doctrine,  and  the  innovations  on  the  princi 
pies  and  practices  of  Friends  which  character 
ize  the  history  of  the  Society  during  the  pre 
fent  century,  should  have  found  a  place  of 
effectual  lodgment  within  a  bodj^  ot  profes- 
•jsors  whose  lundamental  principles  and  long 
ij  established  usages  have  always  been  directly 
iij  opposed  to  them.    But  human  nature  is  the 
if  same  within  as  without  our  pale,  and  birth- 
ei right  membership  does  not  bestow  regenera- 
ftion.    The  ready  acceptance  of  the  seminal 
it[ principles  of  these  detections  and  their  wide- 
tl spread  growth,  clearly  indicate  that  a  lapse 
iltfronia  life  and  conversation  consistent  with 
itoriginal  and  true  Quakerism  in  very  many  of 
lithe  members,  had  prepared  a  congenial  nidus 
!lIfor  the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  a  spiritual 
■i|icondition  favorable  for  its  germination  and 
vi.growth.    It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
i^many  of  the  unsound  sentiments  and  novel 
tlperlormances  now  boldly  inculcated  in  parts 
iiijof  our  Society  are  not  altogether  new  ;  but 
tijare  copied  from  creeds  and  services  long  held 
inland  observed  by  surrounding  religious  asso- 
ilciations.    Nor  are  they  the  outgrowth  of  un- 
ifimixed  error  ;  but  rather  a  perversion  and 
■aimisapplication  of  tenets  and  religious  acts, 
iifwhich  in  their  purity  and  right  administra- 
letion  are  closely  connected  with  the  interests 
i(fOf  the  church.    Thus  these  novelties  in  doc- 
iiitrine  and  practice  have  acquired  currency 
jiamong  our  members,  not  only  because  they 
jtsubtly  meet  the  emotional  and  imaginative 
nature  of  the  unregenerate  heart,  but  because 
liitothe  superficial  reasoner,  they  seem  to  spring 
ij/rom  the  root  of  primitive  truth,  and  admit 
leiof  being  upheld  by  a  plausible  sophistry. 
ir|  That  the  religious  character,  standing  and 
liinfluence  of  the  Society  should  be  changed, 
htswhere  these  departures  from  pinraitive  Qua- 
laikerism  have  obtained  ascendency,  is  a  natu- 
!i|ral  consequence ;  for  where  and  when  the 
itijaiembers  have  not  been  truly  grafted  into 
ortChrist,  or,  from  any  cause,  the  spiritual  life 
lahbs  away,  however  the  outward  form  may 
:;|De  preserved  and  use  continue  to  be  made  of 
lOtong  adopted  conventional  language,  respect- 
ilng  the  power  and  operation  of  the  Holy 
raopirit,  yet  the  constitution  of  such  a  portion 
iij;)f  the  visible  church  is  inwardly  changed, 
i'ltnd  the  personal  living  faith  of  the  members 
ijjn  the  headship  of  Christ,  and  in  his  infallible 
/itjuidance  and  government,  becomes  an  inope- 
ative  or  dead  fuith;  the  will  and  wisdom  of 
tanan  being  substituted  therefor;  and  instead 
oij)f  a  living  organism  inspired  in  every  part  by 
;rT  he  Spirit  of  the  glorified  Head,  acting  and 
iiijtpeaking  in  the  authority  of  Truth,  its  whole 
iT|)Ower  rests  on  human  ability  and  educational 
HijiCnowledge,  shaping  and  executing  its  con- 
it|:lnsions,  it  may  be,  through  forms  and  ma- 
l|hinery  once  constituted  and  sanctified  in  a 
i.izi'Ody  of  experienced  believers, 
il^  We  have  sorrowful  evidence,  that  the  ten- 
eney  of  the  age  is  to  question  all  S3'stems  of 
sieligious  belief  ;  more  in  a  spirit  of  skeptical 
oubting,  than  of  informing  analysis.   Jn  our 
eligious  Society  it  manifests  itself  as  much, 
■erhaps,  in  discontent  with  principles  and 
•ractices  involving  self-negation  which  are 
ot  rightly  understood,  as  by  longing  after 
ruths  not  heretofore  revealed.    There  is  no 
ttle  exhibit  in  writers  and  speakers,  of  the 
ommon  defect  of  reasoning  illogieally  from 
Jnperfect  comprehension  of  generally  ac- 


cepted premises,  and  of  "hazarding  conclu- 
sions, under  a  persistent  determination  to 
make  all  former  experience  bend  to  a  result 
earnestly  coveted.  It  would  be  a  shallow  as 
well  as  uncharitable  judgment  to  come  to, 
that  all  the  originators  and  propagators  of  the 
novelties  introduced  among  the  members,  are 
simply  bent  on  change,  and  greater  laxity  in 
conduct  and  conversation.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  antique  "  offence  of  the  cross,"  with  some 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  "  march  of  mind," 
there  has  been  mixed  up  a  conceit  that  Qua- 
kerism should  not  be  the  only  thing  that  must 
continue  unimproved  ;  and  changes  have  been 
made  that  are  supposed  to  correspond  with 
the  more  untrammelled  intelligence  of  the 
times.  But  the  gospel  of  Christ  was  perfect 
when  first  introduced,  and  its  truths  and 
terms  remain  unchangeable  forever.  The 
only  way  in  which  there  can  be  an  improve- 
ment effected,  is  by  allowing  its  better  rela- 
tion to  ourselves,  by  its  increased  power  over 
our  will  and  fallen  propensities,  and  by  the 
more  full  reception  of  its  government  and 
heavenly  love  into  our  hearts. 

As  before  said,  many  of  the  innovations 
made  of  latter  time  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  Friends  owe  their  popularity,  not 
merely  to  their  congeniality  with  the  feelings 
of  a  soul  longing  for  a  religion  that  will  meet 
its  emotional  aspirations,  without  crucifying 
its  lusts,  but  also  from  stretching  the  applica 
tion  of  undoubted  truths  beyond  their  rightly 
defined  limits;  so  as  to  make  them  appear  to 
sanction  proceedings  against  which  Friends 
have  always  carefully  guarded.  We  think 
there  is  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the  senti- 
ments promulgated  by  a  conference  of  Minis- 
ters recently  held  within  the  limits  of  the 
Western  Y^eaiiy  Meeting. 

"It  was  the  prevailing  judgment  of  the  con- 
ference that  in  the  economy  of  Gospel  service 
it  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  every  congrega- 
tion of  "worshippers  should  be  supplied  with  a 
living  ministry.  ^t:       *       *       *  * 

"Meetings  without  ministers  should  prayer- 
fully consider  and  seek  to  know  their  duty  in 
opening  the  way  for  those  whom  it  may  be  the 
will  of  the  Lord  to  send  or  raise  up  amongst 
them.  Individual  members  or  meetings  may, 
in  accordance  with  many  examples  in  Scrip- 
ture, call  for  ministers  to  come  into  their  midst, 
either  to  reside  or  engage  in  transient  service, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  be  faithful  to  duty 
in  making  such  calls,  and  providing  for  the 
temporal  wants  of  those  who  answer. 

"  It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  greatest  hin- 
drances to  a  right  distribution  of  the  ministry 
will  be  removed  if  a  liberal  support  can  be 
given  to  those  who  are  called  of  the  Lord  into 
this  service,  thus  relieving  them  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  considerations  of  business 
prominent  in  selecting  a  home,  rather  than 
their  call  to  the  ministry  and  the  wants  of  the 
church. 

"  When  the  church  believes  a  minister  call- 
ed to  devote  his  time  and  talents  wholly  or  in 
part  to  the  exercise  of  his  gift  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  it  becomes  its  duty  to  see  that  such 
service  is  not  crippled  or  hindered  for  want  of 
means,  either  to  pay  his  expenses  or  support 
his  family.  This  burden  should  be  shared  in 
many  instances  by  the  meetings  to  whom  the 
Gospel  message  has  been  sent,  especially  such 
meetings  as  have  no  expense  on  account  of 
resident  ministers.       *       *       *  * 

''Knowledge  brought  under  the  sanctifying 
power  of  divine  grace  is  greatly  blessed  in 


giving  strength  and  permacence  to  religious 
chai'acter,  and  efliciency  and  power  in  re- 
ligious work.  *  ^  *  The  minis^ 
ter  should  study  with  direct  reference  to  his 
calling — entertaining  thoughts  on  texts  of 
Scripture  or  subjects  of  divine  truth,  pursuing 
such  thoughts  to  satisfactor}-  conclusions,  and 
arranging  them  in  the  mind  so  they  can  be 
ui^ed  when  the  proper  occasion  pi^esents." 

Friends  have  always  held  that  ns  a  gift  of 
the  ministry  is  freely  bestowed  and  can  be  ex- 
ercised only  under  immediate  inspiration,  so 
the  people  to  whom  and  the  time  when  it  is  to 
be  so  exercised,  are  altogether  in  the  ordering 
of  the  Divine  Giver.  While  far  from  suppos- 
ing ignorance  to  be  conducive  to  qualifica- 
tion for  the  service,  they  have  equally  discard- 
ed the  idea  of  ministers  studying  for  prepara- 
tion to  exercise  the  heavenly  gift.  While 
taking  care  that  no  right  religious  cpncern  of 
a  minister  should  be  thwarted  by  lack  of  pe- 
cuniary means  to  perform  it,  supplying  the 
funds  necessary  for  travelling  expenses;  they 
have  carefully  guarded  again>«t  making  the 
ministry  a  means  of  support;  ritrhtly  expect- 
ing the  hands  of  those  "calleJ  of  God  as  was 
Aaron,"  will,  as  R.  Barclay  says,  "  Supply 
their  own  necessities,  working  honestly  for 
bread  for  themselves  and  their  families." 

But  the  advice  quoted,  stretches  the  views 
and  usages  of  Friends  beyond  their  just  limits; 
so  that  a  meeting  wanting  a  minister  may 
"extend  a  call"  to  any  one  it  thinks  it  would 
like  to  come  and  preach  for  it,  offering  to  re- 
lieve him  of  making  prominent "  considerations 
of  business  in  selecting  a  home,"  by  supplying 
the  means  of  support  "for  himself  and  fami- 
ly;" while  he  is  to  "study  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  his  calling,"  arranging  his  thoughts 
and  conclusions  on  texts  of  Scripture,  "so  that 
they  can  be  used  when  the  proper  occasion 
presents."  This  seems  very  like  opening  the 
way  for  a  hireling  ministry,  with  sermons  pre- 
pared beforehand. 


We  have  read  with  interest  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  "  Episcopal  Eecoi  dor,"  a  sermon 
preached  by  "  Bishop"  Nicholson  at  the  open- 
ing of  thefourth  general  council  of  the  Reform- 
ed Episcopal  Church,  held  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
last  summer,  on  "the  Priesthood  of  the  Church 
of  God."  The  special  point  of  interest  for 
those  who  hold  the  views  of  Friends,  in  this 
sermon,  lies  in  its  testimony  to  what  the 
speaker  designates  "as  the  priesthood  of  the 
entire  body  of  believers:  the  prie^hood  of 
every  single  believer."  A  tew  extracts  are 
subjoined  to  indicate  these  sentiments. 

"  Priesthood,"  says  he,  "  as  generally  con- 
ceived of,  instead  of  being  a  plant  of  the 
heavenly  Father's  planting,  is  a  parasite  of 
man's  device,  entwining  around  the  church, 
and  absorbing  its  gospel  juices.  I  wonder 
not  that  so  many  of  those  who  love  the  gos- 
pel have  looked  at  this  whole  subject  as  at  a 
great  horror  of  darkness."  Then  after  des- 
canting upon  the  origin  of  the  term  and  office 
as  used  under  the  Levitical  ministrations  and 
its  typical  reference  to  Christ  as  the  great 
High  Priest  of  His  people  ;  that  He  alone  has 
fulfilled  that  office  so  far  as  its  expiatory  or 
atoning  sacrifices  are  concerned,  he  adduces 
the  language  of  Peter,  where  he  declares  to 
the  believers  to  whom  he  was  writing,  "Ye 
also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual 
house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ." 
Thus  proving  that  those  who  are  united  to 
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Chi'ist  as  brunches  in  the  living  Vine,  are 
made  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father,  in 
celebrating  His  glory  by  such  services  as  He 
appoints.  "  And  now,"  he  proceeds,  "  looking 
back  over  these  declarations,  wo  are  at  once 
arrested  by  the  evident  equality  of  all  be- 
lievers in  tlie  regard  of  priesthood,"  *  *  * 

as  well  Phebe  the  deai'onesa  as  Paul  the 
apostle,  Onesiraus  the  slave  as  Philemon  the 
master.  *  *  In  the  fact  and  office  of  the 
priesthood  there  is  absolute  equality;  only 
one  and  the  same  right  and  title  among  them 
all  to  nearest  access  to  God."  *  *  *  "That 
in  the  church  of  God  all  of  whom  are  a  priest- 
hood, there  should  be  a  separate  class  speci- 
ally called  priests,  and  nearer  to  God  than 
are  the  others,  is  simply  an  absurdity." 

When  we  remember  that  the  Episcopal 
Church,  as  established  in  Great  Britain  and 
this  country,  separates  the  offices  of  Bishop, 
Priest  and  Deacon  so  distinctly  from  each 
other,  and  further  draws  a  broad  line  of  de- 
marcation between  these  classes  on  the  one 
hand,  under  the  designation  of  the  "  clergj^," 
and  the  oi-dinary  members  as  called  the 
"laity"  on  the  other,  it  is  indeed  a  notable 
advance  that  the  reformed  branch  of  this  So- 
ciety has  made,  in  tlius  recognizing  the  equal 
claims  of  all  the  members  of  the  clmtch  of 
Christ  to  serve  as  priests  unto  Him,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  specially  ordained 
class.  We  often  doubtless  feel  discouraged 
in  reflecting  upon  the  slow  reception  of  those 
spiritual  views  of  Christianity  which  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  has  endeavored  to  uphold  for 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  It  may 
serve  to  stimulate  us  to  faithfulness  in  this 
duty,  however,  to  contrast  the  persecuting 
example  and  unchristian  precepts  of  those 
who  claimed  the  office  of  Priests  in  the  Na- 
tional Church  of  England  in  the  days  of  Fox 
and  Whitehead,  with  the  views  indicated  in 
the  public  discourse  above  alluded  to.  We 
bi-lieve  that  in  many  other  respects  more 
spiritual  views  are  gradually  leavening  the 
doctrine  and  practieo  of  some  religious  de- 
nominati'xia  ot  latter  time,  and  that  a  sensible 
uds'ance  is  being  experienced  in  practical 
piety.  The  high  privileges  which  are  con- 
ferred upon  all  who  humbly  submit  to  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  should  indeed  stimulate  more  to 
press  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  where  they 
may  experience  ihe  adoption  of  sons,  and  be- 
come joint  heirs  with  Him  in  his  glorious 
reign. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign.— A  dispatch  from  Berlin  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazelle  .says:  It  in  stated  (hat  negotialions  between  the 
Powers  about  answering  Prince  GortschakoH  's  circular 
liave  heen  concluded,  and  it  was  expected  the  replies 
would  he  sent  next  week.  The  Powers  have  as;reed 
that  the  answers  shall  not  he  identical  hut  similar  in 
nense.  They  will  decline  to  participate  in  any  measures 
of  coercion  against  the  Porte,  and  also  decline  consti- 
tuling  Russia  their  m.-indatory,  hut  some  of  them  appear 
to  have  intimated  their  willingness  to  observe  neu- 
trality as  lonu  as  Russia  fulfils  her  assurance  to  leave 
the  hahince  of  power  in  Europe  unimpaired. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says: 
"  It  is  the  opinion  of  persons  at  St.  Petersburg,  who 
agree  with  the  C'zir,  that  war  is  needless,  because  the 
fall  of  Midhat  Pasha  marks  the  commencement  of  a 
state  of  anarchy  wliidi  will  eventually  compel  Europe 
to  interfere.  It  is  said  that  (Jeneral  IgnatiefV,  who  has 
arrived  at  St.  I'elersbiirE,  and  conferred  with  the  Czar 
and  IVince  tJortschakoll'  supports  iliis  view.  The  idea 
among  the  peace  parly  seems  to  be  that  the  Powers,  in 
answering  the  Russian  circular,  might  enable  Russia  to 
withdraw  and  await  the  result  of  the  Turkish  efforts  at 
reform." 


Conatantinople  despatches  of  the  ITth  siy :  It  is 
stated  that  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  despatch  from  the 
Grand  Vizier  urging  the  expediency  of  conducting  here 
the  negotiations  between  the  Porte  and  Montenegro, 
Prince  Nicholas  has  consented  to  the  proposal,  an- 
nouncing that  he  will  immediately  send  delegates  to 
Constaniinople.  The  Montenegrins  will  come  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  first  steamer.  The  armistice  will  pos- 
sil)ly  he  prolonged.  Servian  delegates  passed  through 
Bucharest  yesterday  going  to  Constantinople. 

It  is  stated  from  Vienna  that  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  Servia  and  Montenegro  will  be 
signed  next  week  with  the  acquiescence  of  Russia. 

A  terrible  explosion  has  taken  place  in  one  of  the 
coal  mines  at  Graisseasac,  in  the  Department  of  Herault, 
France.    Fifty-five  miners  are  known  to  have  perished. 

Statistical  returns  of  the  product  of  the  vines  in 
France  for  the  year  1876  show  that  the  vintage  has 
fallen  off  one-half  from  that  of  1875.  The  reduction 
was  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  pholloxera  (insect.) 

The  French  Centre  has  passed  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  trial  by  jury  for  press  offences,  and 
has  instructed  its  Bureau  to  unite  with  those  of  the 
other  sections  of  the  Left  in  urging  the  government  to 
change  the  officials  in  the  Press  Department. 

The  French  government  has  submitted  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  a  proposition  to  appropriate  $100,000 
for  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  silk  fabrics  in  Lyons, 
in  order  to  give  work  and  relief  to  the  suffering  opera- 
tives who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Rudolph  Meyer,  editor  of  a  Socialist  newspaper  in 
Germany,  has  been  sentenced  to  nine  months'  imprison- 
ment for  publishing  a  libel  on  Prince  Bismarck,  charg- 
ing him  with  stockjobbing. 

The  Berlin  Reichsanzeiger  states  that  Germany's  de- 
termination not  to  participate  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
is  irrevocable.  The  stale  of  affiirs  which  led  the  gov- 
ernment to  decline  to  take  part  therein  is  such  as  to 
preclude  all  jjossibility  of  reconsideration. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  by  a 
vote  of  1-55  yeas,  to  37  nays,  has  passed  a  grant  of 
600,000  florins  to  promote  the  display  of  Austrian  pro- 
ducts in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  adverse  decision  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

It  is  authentically  reported  that  nearly  all  the  States 
of  Mexico  have  recognized  the  government  of  Diaz. 

The  public  accounts  of  Canada  for  1876  have  been 
laid  before  the  Dominion  House.  The  receipts  for  the 
last  financial  year  were  $22,587,587,  the  principal  por- 
tion of  which  was  derived  from  customs  and  excise.  In 
consequence  of  the  falling  off  in  revenue  there  is  a  de- 
ficit this  year,  the  first  since  confederation,  of  *],900,- 
785,  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  being  $24,488,- 
372. 

Calcutta  advices  show  that  the  famine  in  some  parts 
of  India  is  much  worse  than  had  been  supposed.  There 
is  great  distress  in  Mysore  and  other  places.  An  official 
telegraphic  dispatch  from  the  Viceroy  of  India  dated 
Second  mo.  17th,  reports  that  the  numbers  of  natives  on 
the  relief  works  show  a  further  reduction  of  32,000  in 
jNIadras  and  41,000  in  Bombay.  The  prices  of  grain 
are  filling  in  most  of  the  Madras  districts,  owing  to 
large  importations.  In  Bombay  prices  remain  un- 
ch  anged. 

United  vStates. — The  Electoral  Commission  de- 
cided on  the  16th  inst.  that  no  evidence  should  be  re- 
ceived in  the  Louisiana  case  beyond  the  Electoral  cer- 
tificates, and  that  the  Electoral  votes  of  Louisiana 
should  be  counted  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  The  de- 
cision was  made  by  the  same  eight  members  of  the 
Commission  who  determined  the  Florida  cise,  and  on 
similar  grounds. 

Both  Houses  were  officially  notified  on  the  17th  inst. 
that  a  decision  had  been  reached  in  regard  to  Louisiana. 
The  Senate  notified  the  House  of  Representatives  of  its 
readiness  to  go  into  joint  convention  and  resnme  the 
counting  of  the  votes,  but  the  House  152  to  111,  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  that  it  would  be  ready  to  meet  the  Senate 
on  the  morning  of  the  I'Jth  inst.  At  that  time  the  de- 
cision of  the  Electoral  Commission  was  read  iti  joint 
session,  and  three  sets  of  objections  to  it  were  offered  bv 
the  Democratic  members.  After  the  objections  were 
read  the  Senate  withdrew,  in  order  that  the  Houses 
might  separately  consider  and  decide  upon  them.  The 
Senate  after  two  hours  debate,  resolved  by  a  strict  party 
vote  to  sustain  the  decision,  and  directed  that  the 
House  be  notified  of  its  re.idiness  to  go  again  into  joint 
session  the  following  morning.  The  House,  without 
considering  the  decision,  resolved  by  a  vete  of  140  to 
130,  to  take  a  recess  until  the  next  day. 

The  amount  of  crude  petroleum  produced  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  year  was  8,968,900  barrels,  an  average  of 
24,572  barrels  per  day.  The  total  amount  of  shipiaents 
of  crude  and  refined  oil  was  10,191,452  barrels. 


Both  Houses  of  Congress  haVing  now  passed  j 
Senate  bill  to  encourage  and  promote  telegraphic  cc  - 
munication  between  this  country  and  Europe,  it  is  - 
ticipated  that  in  a  short  time  the  manufacture  of  catis 
and  surveys  for  new  routes  will  be  commenced. 

The  United  States  Treisury  Department  notifies  ,j 
collectors  at  the  different  ports  of  the  appearance  of  ; 
rinderpest  in  Germany,  and  issues  instructions  prohil  - 
ing  the  importation  of  neat  cattle  and  hides  into  I,;  ^ 
United  States  from  that  country  until  further  orders! 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  for  the  week  end  j  . 
tlie  17th  inst.  numbered  258,  and  in  New  York  c  ' 
for  the  same  period  433. 

A  fire  occurred  at  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  the  18th  in  , 
by  which  thirty  buildings  were  burned,  and  prope^r 
valued  at  $200,000  destroyed. 

Nearly  all  the  iron  works  of  Pittsburg  which  11 
been  suspended  since  the  panic  of  1873,  have  resuir.l 
business.  I 

The  Directors  of  the  City  Trusts  report  the  incojs 
from  the  Girard  estate,  for  the  year  1876,  to  be  .1r9J'j- 
748,  out  of  which  $190  288  was  paid  for  the  support'f 
the  college  and  $678,595  for  the  estate,  leaving  a  11- 
ance  of  S71,685  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year,  lie 
collieries  of  the  Girard  estate  prodiaced  791,568  to.i,  . 
against  705,545  in  1875.  ]  ' 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotatiBS 
the  19th  inst.    Philadelphia.  —  American  gold,  10'-. 
U.  States  sixes,  1881,  112  a  112^;  do.  1868,  115J  ;  i. 
5  per  cents,  1881,  1101  ;  4^  per  cents,  106|.   Cotton,  3 
a  13f  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.    Flour  frilu 
^5  to  $10.25  per  barrel.     Pennsylvania  red  whfli 
$1.50  a  $1.55;  amber,  $1.57  a  $1.60;  western  whK{ 
$1.60.    Rye,  75  a  80  cts.    Yellow  corn,  56  cts.  OK, 
37  a  41  cts.    New  York  cheese,  choice  15  a  15J  c^l' 
western  do.,  13J  a  I4:h  cts.    Sales  of  3700  beef  cattlW' 
Q\  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra  ;  b\  a  6  cts.  for  faitB'' 
good,  and  4  a  5  cts.  for  common.    Sheep,  4  a  7}  ■ 
per  lb.  gross.    Receipts  9,800  head.    Hogs  7^  a  8.jH; 
per  lb.  net  for  common,  and  9  a  9|  cts.  for  good 
choice.    Receipts  3300  head.    New  York. — Super^B 
flour,  $5.45  a  $5.95;  State  extra,  $6  a  $6.15;  fiV 
brands,  $6.50  a  $10.00.    No.  3  Chicago  spring  whB« 
$1.35;  white  winter,  $1.64  ;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1  Jil 
State  rye,  85  cts.    New  yellow  corn,  60  cts.  Oats, 
55  cts.  Lard,  lOj  cts.  Prime  Cuba  sugar,  9|  cts. ;  ISBj. 
Orleans  do.,  Ih  a  8J  cts.    Carolina  rice,       a  6  HJ 
Chicago.— ^o.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.31^  ;  No.  3  do.,  $lB 
Corn,  42  cts.    Oats,  34i  cts.    Barley,  56J  cts.  lB' 
lOJ  cts.    St.  Louis.— 'i^o.  2  red  fall  wheat,  $1.51 ;  NBlj 
do.,  $1.46.    No.  2  mixed  corn,  40  cts.    Oats,  36  Bt 
Detroit. — Extra  white  Michigan  wheat,  $1.60;  N(B( 
amber  do.,  $1,532.    Mixed  corn,  48  cts.    No.  1  oK 
41  cts.    Milwaukie. — No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.46;  NiB' 
do.,  $1.36 ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.28.    No.  2  corn,  43  cts.  cM* 
331  cts.    Liverpool. — Middling  uplands  cotton,  6^Bli 
Orleans,  6fd.    California  wheat,  10s.  8d.  a  10s.  9tZ.^B 
100  lbs.  for  average  white.  Hl 

I  have  received  from  "a  Friend  to  the  Freedm^P 
South  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  Ten  Dollars. 

Richard  Cadbury,  D-easuremj^t 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  on  Instruction  of  Westtown  Bos 
ing  School  meet  on  Seventh-day,  24ih  inst.,  at  10  A.l 
in  the  Committee-room,  on  Arch  street,  Philadelph 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  to  teach  London  Britain  Preparat 
Meeting  School.    Apply  to       Abel  J.  Hopkins, 
Thompson  P.  O.,  Newcastle  Co.,  Del 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS.  Bk 
A  suitably  (]ualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Princip^B^' 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  teroHi 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  mav  be  made  to  B{ 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  33l"Souih  Fifth  StM| 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St.  H 
James  Smedley,  415  Market  St.  H 
George  J.  Soaitergood,  413  Spruce  St.  H 


FRIEXDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  {Twentij-ihird  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  WoB 
INOTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  maj 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar 
Managers. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINT ER, 
No.  422  Walnut  .Street. 
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For  "The  friend." 

Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States. 

(Concluded  from  page  218.) 
FICTION  IN  LIBRARIES. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  to  make  a  few 
marks — additional  to  the  subject  of  cata- 
^oing,  ali'eady  briefly  considered — upon  one 
two  other  details  of  library  economy,  which 
e  discussed  in  the  recent  government  re- 
rt.  One  recommendation,  strongly  urged 
the  report,  is.  that  there  should  be  a  pro 
■sorship  of  books  and  reading  attached  to  all 
•^h-grade  colleges  and  universities.  The 
ty  of  the  incumbent  would  be  to  make  him- 
f  intimately  acquainted  with  the  line  of 
idies  and  natural  bent  of  mind  of  every 
ident,  and,  by  a  judicious  choice  of  books, 
to  direct  their  reading  that  it  should  sup- 
3ment,  to  the  best  advantage,  the  knowledge 
■eady  acquired.  The  faculty  of  knowing 
low  to  skip  wisely"  is  a  valuable  one,  as  it 
ables  the  student  to  pass  by  a  great  deal 
lich,  though  inviting,  may  be  of  little  pre- 
at  account,  and  permits  him  to  fasten  his 
iiltention  upon  that  which  is  of -the  most  mo- 
;nt.  In  the  smaller  colleges  and  academies, 
e  teacher  of  English  literature,  or  the  li- 
arian  (who.  is  also  usually  one  of  the  pro- 
xors)  should  be  measurably  competent  to 
the  post  of  director  of  reading;  hut  it  is 
e  which  could  not  be  safely  entrusted  to 
y  except  the  most  conscientious. 
)  Perhapsthe  mostimportantsubjectbrought 
der  consideration  in  the  report,  is  as  to  the 
'''ice  which  should  have  in  a  free  pub- 

library.  The  opinion  is  therein  pretty 
□erally  expressed — as  indeed  we  might  be 
''spared  to  expect — that  the  furnishing  of 
ht  literature  cannot  be  dispensed  with  :  that 
presence  is  quite  a  necessity  in  order  to 
iiuce  the  habit  of  reading.  The  librarian  of 
3  largest  public  library  in  the  country,  uses 
3  following  language  relative  to  the  matter : 
'"Silly  reading,'  'trash,'  at  least  what  is 
h  to  many  persons,  must  to  a  considerable 
tent  be  supplied  by  the  public  library.  And 
)se  who  intend  to  organize  a  library  for 
3  public,  for  popular  reading,  and  who  in 
id  to  exclude  such  '  trash,' might  as  well 
'P  before  they  begin.  But  what  is  trash  to 
ne,  is,  if  not  nutriment,  at  least  stimulus  to 
lers.  Readers  improve;  if  it  were  not  so, 
iding  would  not  be  a  particularly  useful 
ictice.  The  habit  of  reading  is  the  first 
d  indispensable  step. '  That  habit  once  es- 


tablished,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  readers 
go  from  poorer  to  better  sorts  of  reading.  No 
case  has  ever  been  cited  where  a  reader,  be- 
ginning with  lofty  philosophy,  pure  religion, 
profound  iScience  and  useful  information,  has 
gradually  run  down  in  his  reading  until  his 
declining  j^ears  were  disreputably  wasted  on 
dime  novels  and  story  weeklies." 

This  is  a  specious  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  altogether  sustained  by  the  facts.  The 
statistics  of  three  branches  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  give  the  following  percent- 
ages of  the  use  of  books  of  fiction  and  juvenile 
works,  for  the  years  1873,  1874  and  1875,  re- 
spectively. East  Boston,  19,^^ History 
and  biography  exhibited  a  fractional  increase 
of  use  ;  travels,  a  decrease.  South  Boston,  78, 
78-(-,  78-(-,  showing  an  increase  of  novel  read- 
ing. Roxbury,  80  pyr  cent,  for  1874,  85  per 
cent,  for  1875,  showing  a  large  increase — 
biography  and  travels  exhibiting  a  relative 
decrease.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
statistics,  the  works  of  fiction  and  the  juvenile 
books  are  so  frequently  included  under  one 
head  ;  but  it  is  also  mentioned  elsewhere  that 
the  average  use  of  fiction  alone,  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library  and  its  several  branches,  is 
about  55  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
books  taken  out!* 

Allusion  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  li- 
brarian of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  for 
1874,  to  the  fact  that  the  books  of  fiction  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn  from  the  library  for  the 
space  of  several  months,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  catalogue,  the  reading  of  history 
thereupon  increased  137  percent.;  of  voyages 
and  travels,  191  per  cent.  ;  and  of  science  and 
arts,  89  per  cent.  But  when  the  novels  were 
again  returned  to  the  shelves,  the  reading  of 
the  other  classes  of  literature  dropped  to  their 
usual  level.  This  does  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  habit  of  reading  fiction  can  be  readily 
broken,  even  when  conditions  so  favorable  to 
its  disuse  as  the  above,  have  transpired. 

The  Friends'  Free  Library  of  Germantown, 
largely  used  by  artisans  is  mentioned,  I  be- 
lieve, as  the  only  example — so  far  as  reported 
— of  a  free  public  library  which  totally  ex- 
cludes fiction.  The  following  extract  from 
the  I'eport  of  its  librarian,  was  quoted,  and  is 
pertinent  to  repeat  here  : 

"In  watching  the  use  of  our  library,  as  it 
is  more  and  more  resorted  to  by  the  younger 
readers  of  our  community,  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  its  influence  in  weaning  them 
from  a  desire  for  works  of  fiction.  On  first 
joining  the  library,  the  new  comers  often  ask 
for  such  books,  but  failing  to  procure  them, 
and  having  their  attention  turned  to  works 
of  interest  and  instruction,  in  almost  every 
instance  they  settle  down  to  good  reading  and 
cease  asking  for  novels.    I  am  persuaded  that 


*  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  upon  the  issuing  of 
special  catalogues  of  the  books  in  the  sections  of  history, 
biography  and  travel,  the  use  of  these  latter  has  been 
stimulated,  somewhat  to  the  legs  of  fietion. 


much  of  this  vitiated  taste  is  cultivated  by 
the  purveyors  to  the  reading  classes,  and  that 
they  are  responsible  for  an  appetite  they  often 
profess  to  deplore,  but  continue  to  cater  to 
under  the  plausible  excuse  that  the  public 
will  have  such  warke." 

Whoever  will  take  occasion  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  7th  day  of  the  week,  to  visit  a 
large  public  library,  and  notice  the  great  num- 
ber of  youth  of  both  sexes  who  go  directly  to 
the  novel  cases  to  procure  "entertaining" 
books  for  First-day  reading,  will  be  almost 
ready  to  query  whether  such  a  public  library 
which  thus  panders  to  the  taste  for  the  ficti- 
tious and  the  unhealthfully-stimulating,  is 
really  doing  as  much  good  as  it  is  harm. 
"  Have  you  read  so-and  so's  last  novel  ?"  is  a 
very  frequent  interrogatory,  and  one  which  a 
person  who  moves  in  what  is  called  fashion- 
able society,  does  not  care  to  leave  long  un- 
answered. And  inasmuch  as  the  production 
of  novels  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  those 
who  have  once  fully  committed  themselves  to 
that  line  of  reading  are  not  apt  to  discontinue 
the  practice,  for  all  the  time  which  they  can 
possibly  devote  to  books  must  be  requisite,  in 
order  to  absorb  even  the  most  popular  of  such 
publications. 

The  habit  of  reading  having  been  formed, 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  with  many 
to  improve  in  the  choice  of  books,  especially 
with  those  whose  reading  is  also  of  the  nature 
of  study,  or  is  essential  as  an  aid  to  their  regu- 
lar avocation  in  life.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
where  neither  necessity  nor  a  due  apprehen- 
sion of  the  value  of  time  and  of  our  liability 
for  its  careful  use,  restrains,  I  believe  there  is 
an  equal  inclination  towards  deterioration  in 
the  character  of  what  is  read.  In  no  direc- 
tion is  this  tendency  so  perceptible  as  in  the 
unregulated  reading  of  the  daily  newspapers. 
Scandal,  as  all  know,  is  a  super-abundant  in- 
gredient of  a  large  part  of  those  issues,  and 
a  loose  rein  given  to  its  indulgence  is  not  cal- 
culated  to  strengthen  those  who  believe  that 

tale-bearing  and  detraction"  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Many  a  one  who  has  long  main- 
tained the  daily  practice  of  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  with  reverent  waiting,  and  has 
also  been  diligent  in  seeking  aid  from  other 
good  books,  has  been  gradual  y  weaned — per- 
haps at  a  time  of  great  political  excitement — 
from  his  fir.^t  love,  by  the  varied  and  exciting 
entertainment  afforded  by  the  newspaper. 
Eventually,  not  only  the  morning  paper,  but 
also  the  evening's  bulletin,  will  have  become 
almost  a  necessity,  greatly  to  the  detriment 
of  his  former  good  habit,  and  to  the  loss,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  of  his  peace  of  mind. 
This  tendency  was  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  worthy  minister  who  had  taught 
a  poor  man  to  read,  to  the  intent  that  the 
latter  might,  with  comfort,  peruse  his  Bible 
unaided.  Upon  calling  several  months  later 
to  learn  what  progress  his  pupil  had  made, 
not  a  little  was  his  dismay  when  told  by  the 
wife  (her  husband  being  absent)  that  he  had 
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got  out  of  the  Bible  and  into  the  news-papers  long 
ago. 

Must  we  then  believe  that  there  does  exist 
a  necessity  for  managers  of  public  libraries  to 
weakly  snceumb  to  the  popular  demand  for 
iietitious  books?  One  of  the  queries  of  our 
religious  Society,  addi'essed  to  its  members, 
recognizes  the  relationship  between  "  perni- 
cious books"  and  the  "corrupt  conversation" 
which  largely  prevails  in  the  world.  Thus, 
when  all  clearly  recognize  the  individuality 
which  is  represented  by  a  book — that  having 
found  a  lodgment  on  the  shelves,  it  can  talk 
and  make  "its  influence  felt,  in  its  way,  as 
effectually  as  the  living  being  could — how 
watchful  should  we  then  be  lest,  in  placing  it 
there,  we  unwittingly  give  our  sanction  to 
those  characters  and  acts  in  books,  which  we 
would  involuntarily  shun  in  actual  life.  I 
perceive  not  therefore  how  any  can  consis- 
tently encourage  the  reading  of  that  literature 
which  instils  false  and  harmful  views  of  life, 
simply  upon  the  assumption  that  some  of  the 
readers  may  be  eventually  drawn  to  a  higher 
intellectual  and  moral  plane.  Eathor  let  it  be 
manifest  that,  in  entering  the  public  library, 
the  reader  has  come  upon  a  higher  plane, 
where  the  yearnings  of  his  better  nature — so 
far  as  human  knowledge  can  satisfy  it — may 
be  abundantly  ministered  unto,  but  which 
affords  no  harbor  (as  to  books)  for  the  abso- 
lutely frivolous — for  low  comedy  and  buf- 
foonery— for  whatever  is  hurtful  (no  matter 
how  entertaining  it  may  be),  to  the  prejudice 
of  that  which  is  improving  and  ennobling. 

J.  T.  Fit  lds,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  Boston 
not  long  ago,  referring  to  the  damaging  in- 
fluences of  low  classed  literature,  instanced 
the  circumstance  of  his  interview  with  a  boy- 
murderer  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  the  crime.    He  said  : 

"In  the  course  of  the  interview,  Pomeroy 
said  that  he  had  always  been  a  great  reader 
of  'blood  and  thunder' stories,  having  read 
probably  sixty  'dime  novels,' all  treating  of 
scalping  and  deeds  of  violence.  The  boy  said 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  reading  of  those 
books  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  course, 
and  ho  would  advise  all  boys  to  leave  them 
alone."* 

Now,  although  most  librarians  advocate 
the  utter  exclusion  from  the  shelves  of  such 
objectionable  matter  as  "dime  novels,"  yet  if 
"silly  reading"  and  "trash"  are  esteemed  to 
be  essential  factors  in  ensuring  the  popularity 
of  a  library,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  great 

*  One  chapter  of  the  report  is  specially  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Prison  Libraries.  It  states  that  the  first 
record  of  an  endeavor  to  form  such  a  col  lection  of  books, 
is  found  in  the  code  of  rules  and  refjulations  enacted 
fur  the  government  of  the  Kentucky  penitentiary,  in 
the  year  1802. 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary,  at  Philadelphia,  contains 
tlie  largest  library  of  any  institution  of  its  clas.-!,  there 
Ijt'ing  in  it  9000  volumes,  besides  1000  school  books. 
Out  of  an  average  of  G50  convicts,  four-fifths  use  the 
liljrary;  and  there  were  issued  during  the  year  1874, 
.'in  average  of  7-1  vols,  to  each  reader.  In  the  South, 
where  the  majority  of  the  convicts  are  colored,  the  pro- 
jiortion  of  illiteracy  is  of  course  much  greater.  Of  the 
4o.5  inmates  of  the  North  Carolina  penitentiary,  but 
one-sixth  could  read;  in  the  Mississippi  penitenliarv, 
ibp  proportion  is  one-fourth;  in  that  of  Virginia,  one- 
third. 

In  some  institutions  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  come 
in  squads  to  the  library  to  choose  the  books;  in  others, 
as  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  there  is  a  slate  and 
]>rinted  list  of  the  hooks  in  each  cell,  so  that  the  prison- 
ers having  set  down  on  the  slates  the  numbers  corre- 
8I)onding  to  the  books  wanted,  tlie.se  are  brought  to 
tliem  on  a  truck  which  rolls  along  the  corridors. 


deal  that  is  undoubedly  demoralizing  in  its 
tendency,  will  be  admitted  notwithstanding. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  that  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  all  the  books  taken  from  our  great 
public  libraries  are  simply  fiction,  and  that 
the  lesson  which  the  greal  bulk  of  these  books 
convey  is,  that  the  first  aim  in  life  is  the  pos- 
session of  wealth,  or  physical  beauty,  or  of 
"  standing"  in  fashionable  society,  I  think  we 
may  concede  that  there  exists  some  connec- 
tion between  these  false  views  of  existence, 
and  the  low  standard  of  integrity  which  is  so 
apparent  in  our  midst.  J.  W.  L. 

Selected. 

A  Testimony  from  Marsden  Monthly  Meeting 
concerning  James  Haworth,  who  died  at  his 
house  at  Alarsden,  in  Lancashire,  England, 
the  27th  of  6lh  month,  1837,  and  was  interred 
in  Friends'  Burial-ground  there,  the  2nd  of 
the  7th  mo.  following,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  a  minister  about  50  years. 

"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 
This  our  dear  friend,  the  son  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  Haworth,  of  Haptou  Hall,  within 
Crawshawbooth  Meeting,  was  born  there  the 
■27th  of  lOtb  month,  1751,  O.  S.,  and  carefully 
educated  in  the  profession  of  the  Truth  as  be- 
lieved in  by  Friends. 

About  the  14th  or  15th  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  brought  under  religious  exercise,  where- 
in he  was  given  deeply  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
repentance ;  and  the  baptism  was  so  effectual 
that  his  mind  was  greatly  humbled.  He  was 
from  that  tirne  enabled  to  take  up  the  cross 
to  his  own  will,  and  abiding  faithfully  under 
the  convicting,  sanctifying  operation  of  Di- 
vine Grace — the  purchase  of  the  blood  of  our 
holy  Eedeemer — he  came  in  due  season  to 
witness  the  ministration  of  condemnation  to 
be  removed,  and  to  experience  peace  from 
God,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  During 
this  peaceful  calm  he  was  favored  to  know  a 
degree  of  growth  in  grace;  but  deeper  bap- 
tisms an-d  still  more  humiliating  dispensations 
awaited  him.  His  mind  was  introduced  into  a 
cloud,  and  into  a  state  of  unutterable  distress, 
which  continued  with  little  intermission  for 
many  months,  so  that  he  was  brought  to  the 
very  foundation  of  all  things  for  himself;  he 
could  no  longer  build  upon  tradition  or  educa- 
tion, but  found  that  he  was  required  to  ap- 
pear in  some  things,  particularly  in  dress, 
more  singular  and  self-denying  than  most  of 
his  friends. 

In  the  21st  year  of  his  age,  he  was  visited 
with  the  small-pox,  and  was  so  ill  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of  This  brought  him  under 
close  exercise  of  mind  i-especting  his  peace, 
which  for  a  season  was  hid  from  him.  But 
at  length  being  enabled  to  get  into  stillness 
and  resignation,  his  prayer  was  answered, 
and  his  mind  was  favored  with  a  sweet  and 
])eaceful  calm.  After  emerging  from  this  ex- 
ercise, he  had  to  pass  through  a  more  fiery 
baptism,  which  continued  for  several  years, 
the  door  of  access  being  often  shut,  and  any 
feeling  of  good  seldom  vouchsafed,  so  that  the 
heavens  seemed  like  brass,  and  the  earth  as 
liars  of  iron.  In  the  depth  of  his  distress  he 
often  withdrew  into  lonely  places  in  the  fields 
and  elsewhere,  seeking  in  secret  retiretnent, 
if  happily  ho  might  be  so  favored,  to  find  a 
little  relief.  This,  though  long  withheld,  was 
mereilully  granted,  us  he  continued  to  wrestle 
for  the  blessing,  resolved  not  to  let  go  his  con- 
fidence. Thus  patiently  abiding  under  the 
purifying  dispensations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all! 
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his  powers  bowed  in  reverent  submission,  lid 
his  own  will  being  crucified,  he  becairj  a 
vessel  meet  for  the  master's  use,  in  whalder 
manner  he  might  be  pleased  to  employ  Ijn. 
At  the  early  age  of  about  27  years,  he  p 
appointed  to  the  station  of  elder,  and  wasj'e- 
quently  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  chujh.  ' 

The  natural  powers  of  his  mind  being  t 
sanctified  by  Divine  Grace,  and  re-strai 
under  the  regulating  power  of  Truth,  he  fo 
it  required  of  him  to  abandon  a  variet; 
studies  which  in  his  youth  had  occasion 
engaged  his  attention,  that  he  might  n 
fully  devote  himself  to  the  Lord's  service, 
often  lamented  the  many  deviations  amoi 
us  from  that  primitive  simplicity  in  d 
which  so  remarkably  characterized  our  es 
predecessors,  and  was  frequently  led  to  cc 
sel  Friends  on  this  subject,  both  by  word 
writing,  from  a  persuasion  that  in  thus 
dulging  a  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  w( 
they  sustained  great  injury  in  relatior 
their  advancement  in  the  Truth.  Sens 
how  much  it  is  necessary  that  in  our  m 
ings  for  discipline  the  wisdom  of  man  she 
be  kept  in  entire  subjection  to  the  powe 
God,  in  order  to  be  rightly  serviceable  in  j 
moting  the  cause  of  Truth,  he  was  solicit 
that  these  meetings  might  be  conductec 
their  inght  authority,  seeking  to  dwell  r 
to  the  fountain  of  Divine  Wisdom  in  hirai 
and  in  all  his  movements  therein  evint 
close  attention  to  the  pointings  of  the  Hea> 
ly  President. 

About  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  in 
.36th  year  of  his  age,  he  came  forth  in 
ministry,  in  which  he  was  a  diligent  and  fa 
ful  laborer.  In  the  exercise  of  his  gift  he 
often  led  to  use  figurative  language,  ant 
draw  comparisons  from  outward  things,  ] 
ticularly  in  his  early  appearance,  which  m 
it  the  more  t^jying  to  him.  He  was  very  c 
ful  not  to  move  therein  without  the  rene 
opening  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  fresh 
ointing  and  putting  forth  of  the  great  H 
of  the  Church.  In  meetings  for  worshif 
was  therefore  concerned  to  wait  in  deep 
reverent  prostration  of  soul  before  the  L( 
until  he  wtis  pleased  to  hold  out  the  see] 
of  Divine  command;  and  when  thus  ea 
upon  to  minister,  he  did  it  in  the  abi 
which  God  giveth.  His  manner  of  deliv 
was  awalcening  and  impressive,  and  the  ( 
trines  which  he  preached  were  sound  and  ( 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  our  Society 
grounded  on  the  doctrines  contained  in 
New  Testament;  and  these  principles  he 
at  times  drawn  to  support  in  the  demons 
tion  of  the  Spirit  and  power,  in  opposilior 
the  views  of  such  as  are  still  seeking  in  si 
and  shadows  that  substance  which  is  to 
more  directly  found  and  enjoyed  in  pure  sil 
waiting  upon  God.  In  setting  an  exampl 
this  still  and  patient  waiting  for  Christ, 
was  often  made  to  appear  as  a  fool  to  othc 
but  upon  such  occasions  he  Avas  frequen 
raised  up  to  testify  to  the  power  and  goodi 
of  God  in  a  manner  which  fully  convin 
those  who  had  thus,  though  perhaps  im 
tiently  waited  with  him,  that  they  had 
waited  in  vain.  This  last  observation  r 
more  particularly  apply  to  public  raeeti 
with  those  of  other  religious  denominatic 
a  service  in  which  he  was  frequently  etiga^ 
and  for  which  ho  was  well  qualified, 
travelled  extensively  in  the  work  of  the  n 
istry  in  England,  Wiiles  and  Scotland,  i 
when  called  from  home  to  labor  in  the  vi 
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ard,  he  was  diligent  in  the  work  assigned 

im,  not  sutTei-ing  his  mind  to  be  diverted 
'■•cm  it  by  secondary  objects;  and  as  he  had 
''  eely  received  so  he  freely  gave,  being  scru- 
'  niously  careful  not  to  make  the  gospel  charge- 
•  ale,  either  by  protracted  visits  or  otherwise. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
j  '.'er  ready  to  suffer,  rather  than  to  give  of- 

nee.  His  words  were  lew  and  savory  ;  he 
'^'jver  made  religion  a  common  topic  of  dis- 
'J'mrse,  and  he  was  very  careful  not  to  relate 
"'^8  own  experiences  to  others,  without  feeling 
"1  necessity,  or  a  clear  permission  to  do  so. 

1  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  botb  in  the 
•"'•actice  of  his  profession  of  a  conveyancer, 
^'Tid  on  other  occasions,  he  maintained  an  un- 
■'ifviating  adherence  to  our  peculiar  Christian 
■^stimouies,  whilst  his  strict  integrity,  and 
fiblemished  life  and  conversation,  procured 
i  m  the  esteem  and  regard  of  all  who  were 
'fiqiiainted  with  him.  A  pattern  of  great  self- 
'iinial  in  his  daily  walk  through  life,  he  used 
>'!i8  world  as  not  abusing  it ;  he  felt  himself 
^peoiallj*  restrained  frotn  the  acquisition  of 
wfaalth,  and  when  ho  had  it  in  his  power  to 
i^'j'.ve  enriched  himself  in  an  honorable  and 
:'sy  manner,  he  declined  it,  being  satisfied 

t  a  the  small  patrimony  which  he  possessed; 
J-d  having  experienced  godliness  with  con- 
tentment to  be  great  gain,  he  kept  himself 
ijijof  from  1  he  encumbei'ing  things  of  this  iife, 
itiiat  he  might  please  Him  who  had  called 

From  a  sense  of  duty  he  was  very  diligent 
1  attending  Quarterly,  Monthly  and  other 
illigious  meetings;  and  while  health  and 
i  irength  permitted,  he  generall_y  travelled  for 
'is  purpose  on  foot.  VVhen  fiom  the  infirmi- 
ii^s  of  advanced  life,  he  felt  himself  released 

■  )m  active  service  in  the  church,  he  was  still 
'_enfc  in  attending  his  own  meeting  for 

;:jrship,  often  under  great  weakness  of  body  ; 
i:id  he  was  frequently  engaged  therein  in  the 
D  lercise  of  his  gift,  to  the  comfort  and  edifica 
Sim  of  his  friends.  In  the  last  meeting  in 
!5  .iichhewas  thus  engaged,  about  six  months 
'^ifore  his  decease,  he  was  led  largely  to  ex- 
^^^tiate  on  some  of  the  doctrines  of  our  Soeietj^ 
c[  ^cid;^lin^!:,  explaining,  and  defending  them 
i  ith  great  clearness  and  force  of  argument, 
l  iiis  our  dear  friend  had  for  several  years 
if  St,  a  foresight  of  the  present  conflict  of 
'iiQtiment  prevalent  in  our  Society,*  and  he 
t "ed  to  see  it  in  some  degree  realized.  He 
tjjurned  deeply  over  this  state  of  things;  he 
ritver}'  sensibly  and  tenderly  for  those  who 
I'icording  to  his  judgment  formed  from  long 
i-ilperience,  had  grievously  departed  from  the 
Kiuth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But  such  was  his  love 
ji;;the  cause,  that  his  mind  was  brought  under 
:'i  avy  exercise  on  this  account,  and  he  was 
■11  rnestly  desirous  that  the  pure  principle  of 
)Kl-ath  as  professed  by  Friends,  might  not  in 
'*'■  y  degree  be  compromised,  or  the  standard 
!i:iheld  by  our  predecessors  lowered,  to  suit 
;i  ie  declined  state  of  doctrine  or  of  practice  in 
]:  ose  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn 

I'ay  from  it. 
i;  His  decline  was  gradual ;  and  during  this 
1:  oe,  in  the  year  1834,  it  was  his  lot  again  to 
E  88  through  a  deeply  exercising  baptism, 
ti;  en  into  death,  all  consolation  of  the  Spirit 

ing  withheld.  He  was  given  to  feel  his  own 
*;|thingness.     Deep  poverty  of  spirit  con- 

■  ined  at  times  to  be  his  portion,  and  very 
s  mble  were  the  views  he  entertained  of  him- 

1  ;  
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self  and  his  services;  but  under  all  his  confi- 
dence in  the  Everlasting  Arm  never  forsook 
him.  In  the  Fifth  month  of  the  present  year, 
during  the  interval  of  relief  after  a  trying  fit 
of  coughing,  he  uttered  with  earnestness  this 
short  praj'er  :  "  O  Lord  !  prepare  me  for  thy 
kingdom  ;  for  thou.  Lord,  art  able  to  turn  and 
overturn  within  me  all  that  is  opposed  there- 
to." Soon  after,  addressing  himself  to  those 
present,  he  repeated  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
"I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  purely 
purge  awa}^  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all  thy 
tin  ;"  adding  that  he  believed  it  necessary  for 
them  to  experience  this  purification.  A  few 
weeks  after  two  friends  having  called  to  see 
him  and  being  about  to  take  their  leave,  he 
held  their  hands  for  some  time,  and  with 
much  feeling  said:  "I  think  I  shall  not  be 
long  here."  One  of  the  friends  having  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  his  change  would  be  a 
happy  one,  he  continued  some  time  evidently 
much  bowed  and  exei'cised  in  mind,  his  hands 
being  often  lifted  lip  as  in  supplication  :  at 
length  he  uttered  this  short  prayer,  "  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us  ;  O  Lord  !  we  have  need 
of  thy  forgiveness;"  then  after  a  little  pause 
he  added  :  "  Salvation  hast  thou  appointed  for 
walls  and  bulwarks."  A  solemn  and  impres- 
sive silence  ensued,  after  which  he  said,  I 
would  not  detain  you,  friends,  unless  you  have 
something  to  say  to  me,  who  am  but  very 
poor,"  but  soon  after  with  tears  he  continued, 
'•I  have  been  comforted  in  remembering  that 
it  is  said,  '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  Spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'"  On  its 
being  remarked  that  he  had  nearly  finished 
his  course,  and  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  patiently  to  wait  till  his 
change  came,  his  hope  revived;  and  alluding 
to  the  testimonies  oftwodear  stranger  Friends 
who  had  both  made  use  of  these  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have 
finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;" 
he  said,  "I  felt  upon  these  occasions  as  if  I 
could  lay  hold  of  the  words,"  emphatically 
repeating,  "  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  I  have  kept 
the  faith." 

Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  ministers 
and  elders  held  at  his  house  the  day  follow- 
ing, he  said  :  "  I  have  been  thinking  while  we 
have  been  sitting  together,  it  is  an  easy  thing 
to  ask  questions  and  give  answers  (referring 
to  the  Queries,  &c.,)  but  not  so  easy  to  do  so 
in  the  Life,  in  a  measure  of  the  life  and  power, 
without  which  they  are  but  as  a  dead  letter; 
but  this  Life  and  Light  we  should  seek  after 
and  labor  for  on  these  occasions,  and  in  all 
our  meetings  for  discipline;  if  this  were  the 
case,  how  different  they  would  be !  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  establishment  of  them  it  was 
intended  this  should  be  the  case.  Seek  after 
the  Lord,  my  friends  :  call  upon  Him,  whilst 
He  is  near,  for  He  is  near,  I  believe,  to  us  all. 
He  has  promised  to  be  near  to  them  that  seek 
Him,  and  they  that  seek  Him  early  shall  find 
Him.  And  will  He  promise  and  not  perform  ? 
No;  assuredly  He  will  perform.  Trust  in 
Him,  then,  my  friends;  be  not  discouraged 
from  seeking  to  Him,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah 
is  everlasting  strength." 

A  few  weeks  before  his  removal,  when  sit- 
ting in  his  chair,  he  said,  "Lord,  thy  mercy 
and  thy  love  towards  me  have  been  very 
great;"  and  soon  after  added,  "Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

On  the  22d  of  6th  month,  he  was  taken  ill, 


and  for  a  day  or  two  suffered  much  from  pain , 
during  which  he  once  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
released,  if  consistent  with  the  Lord's  will. 
After  this  he  kept  his  bed,  nature  evidently 
sinking  very  fast,  and  lay  very  quiet  and 
composed  till  about  5  o'clock  on  the  27ih, 
when  he  sweetly  departed  "in  peace." 

Eead  and  approved  in  Marsden  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  at  Eochdale,  the  7th  of  the 
12th  mo.,  1837. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Sentiments  of  various  writers  in  Reference  to  War. 

(Concluded  from  page  218.) 

"Christ  said,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  else  would  my  servants  fight.'  This 
declaration  speaks  a  volume.  They  did  not 
fight  whilst  that  kingdom  continued  obedient 
to  its  King,  and  acted  upon  his  maxims.  But 
that  kingdom  shall  be  restored,  raised  to  a 
far  greater  glory,  and  spread  to  a  nobler  do- 
minion. And  the  time  is  near.  Some  nation 
must  come  forward  and  espouse  the  cause  of 
peace.  Some  nation  must  awake  to  the  true 
dignity  and  happiness  of  our  race,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  and  reason  ;  awake  to 
the  soul's  immortal  interests  and  destinies; 
awake  to  the  wisest  and  best  policy  of  nations ; 
must  soon  lift  up  its  voice  against  war  in  every 
form,  and  against  taking  away  the  life  of  man 
on  any  occasion." — Letters  to  Gov.  Strong. 

"  No  man  that  believes  the  Bible  can  doubt 
that  the  period  is  coming,  when  the  sword 
shall  be  beat  into  a  ploughshare,  and  the  spear 
into  a  pruning  hook,  and  when  nations  will 
learn  war  no  more.  And  no  man  who  takes 
a  philosophic  view  of  things  can  fail  to  see 
that  there  are  deep  causes  in  operation  now  in 
society,  which  will  inevitably  work  out  this 
result ;  that  there  are  principles  and  maxims 
beginning  to  be  universally  admitted,  which 
can  never  be  fully  expanded  without  putting 
an  end  to  war. — Albert  Barnes. 

"There  are  considerations,  springing  from 
our  situation  and  condition  (that  of  America) 
which  fervently  invite  us  to  take  the  lead  in 
this  great  work — the  abolition  of  war.  To 
this  should  bend  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the 
land ;  the  ambition  of  the  statesman ;  the 
efforts  of  the  scholar ;  the  persuasive  influence 
of  the  press;  the  mild  pursuasion  of  the  pul- 
pit; the  early  teachings  of  the  school." — 
Charles  Sumner. 

"  That  a  large  number  of  persons  should 
assemble  and  deliberately  kill  one  another, 
appears  to  the  understanding  a  proceeding  so 
monstrous,  that  I  think  a  being  who  had 
never  before  heard  of  human  slaughter  would 
inevitably  conclude  that  they  were  mad.  Nor 
is  it  likely,  if  it  were  attempted  to  explain  to 
him  some  motives  to  such  conduct,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  comprehend  how  any  possi- 
ble circumstances  could  make  it  reasonable. 
The  ferocity  and  prodigious  folly  of  the  act 
would,  in  his  estimation,  outbalance  the  weight 
of  every  conceivable  motive,  and  he  would 
turn  unsatisfied  away, 

'  Astonished  at  the  madness  of  mankind.'  " 
— An  Essay  on  the  Lawfulness  of  War. 

"  It  is,  in  my  mind,  no  small  misfortune  to 
live  at  a  period  when  scenes  of  horror  and 
blood  are  frequent."  "  One  of  the  most  evil 
consequences  of  war  is,  that  it  tends  to  render 
the  hearts  of  mankind  callous  to  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  humanity." — Charles  J. 
Fox. 

"'Tis  strange  to  imagine,  that  war,  which 
f  all  things  appears  the  most  savage,  should  be 
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the  passion  of  the  most  heroic  spirits." — Earl 
of  Shaftsbury. 

"  The  proclamation  of  war  passes  sentence 
of  death  on  thousands  of  our  innocent  fellow- 
creatures." —  Channing. 

"  For  fifteen  centuries  war  has  been  a  stand 
ing  libel  on  Christianity,  making  it  a  by-word 
and  a  reproach  over  the  earth." 

"  It  were  an  impeachment  of  our  Almighty 
Rnler  to  suppose  Avar  unavoidable." 

"  They  who  are  shocked  at  a  single  murder 
on  the  highway,  hear  with  indifference  of  the 
slaughter  of  a  thousand  on  the  field.  They 
whom  the  idea  of  a  single  corpse  would  thrill 
with  terror,  contemplate  that  of  heaps  of  hu- 
man carcasses  mangled  by  human  hands,  with 
frigid  indifference.  If  a  murder  is  committed, 
the  narrative  isgiven  in  thepublic  newspapers, 
with  many  adjectives  of  horror — with  many 
expressions  of  commiseration,  and  many  hopes 
that  the  perpetrator  will  be  detected.  In  the 
next  paragraph,  the  editor,  perhaps,  tells  us 
that  he  has  hurried  a  second  edition  to  the 
press,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  first  to  glad 
the  public  with  the  intelligence,  that  in  an 
engagement  which  has  just  taken  place,  eiVy/ii 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy  were  killed. 
Now,  is  not  this  latter  intelligence  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  times  as  deplorable  as  the  first  ? 
Yet  the  first  is  the  subject  of  our  sorrow,  and 
this — of  our  joy  I  The  inconsistency  and  dis- 
proportionateness  which  has  been  occasioned 
in  our  sentiments  of  benevolence,  offers  a  curi- 
ous moral  phenomenon." — Causes  of  War. 

"  That  a  period  will  come  when  wars  shall 
cease,  I  am  not  able  to  doubt ;  I  believe  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  al- 
waj-s  endure  the  butcher}'  of  man  by  man  ; 
because  He  has  declared  He  will  not  endure 
it;  and  because  I  think  there  is  a  perceptible 
approach  of  that  period  in  which  He  will  say 
— '  it  is  enough.'  In  this  belief  the  Christian 
may  rejoice;  he  may  rejoice  that  the  number 
is  increasing  of  those  who  are  asking — 'Shall 
the  sword  devour  forever?'  and  of  those  who, 
whatever  be  the  opinions  or  the  practice  of 
others,  are  openly  saying,  '  I  am  for  peace.'  " 
— I'Vom  an  Essay  on  War. 


The  Little  Flock. 


For  "The  Friend." 


Horalius  Bonar,  author  of  Hymns  of  Faith 
and  Hope,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1808, 
educated  at  the  university,  and  was  licensed 
or  ordained,  as  it  is  called,  as  a  minister,  1837, 
by  the  "Free  Church  of  Scotland."  He  wrote 
the  Kelso  Tracts,  which  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion. In  1843,  "  The  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land" released  itself,  in  casting  off  the  thral- 
dom of  the  State.  The  name  of  H.  Bonar 
was  appended  to  that  body  of  seceders.  The 
first  series  of  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,  ap- 
])eared  in  1850,  the  second  in  1861.  Several 
of  his  poems  arc  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  bear- 
ing evidence  of  true  religious  feeling,  as  do 
the  writings  of  Cowper.  it  must  however  be 
a<lmitted,  that  some  contain  sentiments  at 
variance  with  tiie  Truth  as  held  and  believed 
in  by  the  Society  of  h^riends,  particnlarl}-  in 
reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  &c., 
and  in  offering  an  occasional  selection  for  pub 
lication,  it  is  by  no  means  meant  to  endorse 
the  whole.  The  Poems  entitled  The  Old 
Words,  The  White  Raiment,  ilora  Novissima, 
The  Seen  and  the  Unseen,  all  of  which  liave 
appeared  in  "Tiie  Friend,"  are  of  the  class 
embracing  true  Chri.stian   sentiments,  and 


thought  to  be  free  from  anything  that  is  ob- 
jectionable, to  which  may  be  added — 

THE  LITTLE  FLOCK ! 
A  little  flock  !  so  calls  He  thee, 

Who  bought  thee  with  his  blood  ; 
A  little  flock — dif^owned  of  men. 

But  owned  and  loved  of  God. 

A  little  flock  !  so  calls  He  thee ; 

Church  of  the  first  born  ;  hear! 
Be  not  ashamed  to  own  the  name; 

It  is  no  name  of  fear. 

Not  many  rich  or  noble  called, 

Not  many  great  or  wise ; 
They  whom  God  makes  his  kings  and  priests, 

Are  poor  in  human  eyes. 

Church  of  the  everlasting  God, 

The  Father's  gracious  choice, 
Amid  the  voices  of  this  earth, 

How  feeble  is  thy  voice. 

Thy  words  amid  the  words  of  earth, 

How  noiseless  and  how  low ; 
Amid  the  hurrying  crowds  of  time, 

Thy  steps,  how  calm  and  slow. 

But,  mid  the  wrinkled  brows  of  earth 

Thy  brow,  how  free  from  care ! 
Mid  the  flushed  cheeks  of  riot  here, 

Thy  cheek,  how  pale  and  fair  ! 

Amid  the  restless  eyes  of  earth, 

How  steadfast  is  thine  eye, 
Fix'd  on  the  silent  loveliness 

Of  the  far  eastern  sky. 

A  little  flock  !  'tis  well  !  'tis  well ! 

Such  be  her  lot  Knd  name, 
Through  ages  past,  it  has  been  so. 

And  now,  'tis  still  the  same. 

But  the  chief  Shepherd  comes  at  length, 

Her  feeble  days  are  o'er, 
No  more  a  handful  in  the  earth, 

A  little  flock  no  more. 

No  more,  a  lily  among  thorns! 

Weary  and  faint  and  few. 
But  countless  as  the  stars  of  Heaven, 

Or  as  the  early  dew. 

Then  entering  the  eternal  halls, 

In  robes  of  victory. 
That  mighty  multitude  shall  keep, 

The  joyous  jubilee. 

Unfading  palms  they  bear  aloft, 

Unfaltering  songs  they  sing  ; 
Unending  festival  they  keep 

In  presence  of  the  King. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  a  short  narrative  left  in 
manuscript  by  Christopher  Wynn.  and  en- 
dorsed and  recommended  by  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Kendall,  England:  "I  was  born 
in  the  year  1655,  and  educated  in  the  way  of 
the  church  of  England  (so-called),  and  was 
according  to  my  power  and  capacity,  a  dili- 
gent observer  of  its  doctrine  and  worship, 
until  I  found  a  longing  of  soul  for  other  food, 
although  1  knew  not  where  to  find  it.  1  re- 
member, in  my  j'oung  days,  something  at 
work  in  mo,  reproving  for  sin  and  transgres- 
sion, teaching  and  leading  in  the  just  man's 
path.  The  Lord  was  near  at  hand  and  I  know 
him  not,  so  that  I  often  transgressed  afresh, 
and  fear  seized  ine,  insomuch  that  I  often  peti- 
tioned the  Lord  that  he  would  in  mercy  deliver 
me  from  the  gnawing  worm,  and  fire  unquench- 
able. It  was  usual  with  me  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  pra3'er  when  I  lay  down  in  bed,  and 
often  reproved  myself  if  I  suffered  other 
thoughts  to  intervene  when  repeating  it,  de- 
signing to  do  my  best  to  please  God."  After 
a  time,  by  the  direction  of  Divine  jirovidence, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
held  at  Brigflats,  it  was  put  into  the  heart  of 


that  worthy  messenger  and  man  of  G 1, 
Roger  Haydock,  to  define  loho  had  a  righip 
call  God  Father,  and  who  had  not ;  by  wh 
doctrine  my  understanding  was  opened, 
my  heart  enlarged  to  consider  Friends'  p  i 
ciples,  which  I  perceived  gradually  fitted 
for  receiving  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  God, : 
the  revelation  of  his  ton  in  me.    Then  I 
came  more  sensible  of  a  cross  I  was  to  be 
which,  when  I  went  from  under,  I  was  srj 
ten  with  great  fear  and  horror:  so  that  I  i 
dently  saw  the  bearing  thereof  was  the  v 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  use  of  {(e 
plain  language  was  none  of  the  least.  * 
Being  convinced,  and  in  measure  converted 
had  desires  to  become  more  and  more  k 
Lord's  holy  temple,  which  called  for  s\m,.i- 
city,  and  in  measure  purity,  as  the  truth  i  in 
Jesus.    I  was  willing,  in  degree,  to  imit 
Zaccheus,  by  restoring  what  I  had  wron 
any  of,  whether  by  gaming  or  otherwise 
first  of  which  I  was  addicted  to  in  my  yo 
The  sentence  passed  on  me  and  I  obeyed 
obtained  peace. 

About  the  year  1683,  being  watchful 
my  own  spirit,  and  faithful  to  the  Lord 
quiring,  I  grew  in  favor  with  him,  and  wai 
diligently  in  meetings  for  his  Divine  po 
it  was  given  me  to  believe  I  should  ere 
have  a  public  testimony  to  bear  for  him, 
when  the  day  came  a  terrible  one  it  was 
word  of  the  Lord  burned  in  me  like  a 
saying,  this  is  the  day,  neglect  it  not ;  so  th 
was  willing  to  speak  a  few  words,  and  it 
been  my  chief  care  ever  since,  to  ministe 
the  ability  that  God  gives;  beginning 
the  oil,  and  ending  when  it  stayed;  whi 
know  by  manifold  experience  is  the  only 
to  ph  ase  God  and  profit  his  people.  In 
year  1686,  having  some  inclination  to  ma 
1  had  one  in  view,  but  consulting  Him 
answers  from  between  the  cherubim,  fi 
the  mercy  seat,  as  I  alwaj'S  did  on  matter 
moment,  he  was  pleased  to  give  me  a  vie 
one  at  the  time  many  miles  distant,  whic 
afterwards  gave  me,  a  suitable  helpmate 
companion  to  this  day."    *    *    *  After 
lating  how  the  Lord  was  with  him  and  ble 
him  both  in  temporals  and  also  some  part 
lars  in  ministry,  he  concludes:  "It  like 
remains  with  me  to  signifj^  what  the  L 
put  in  my  heart  by  way  of  prophecy, 
general  meeting  at  Grayrig.  viz:  I  will 
the  cedars,  1  loill  humble  the  heathen  and 
large  Israel's  borders,  and  fervent  prayer 
tinues  upon  my  mind  for  the  young  gen 
lion  amongst  Friends,  that  the  Lord  wo 
be  pleased  to  prepare  them  against  that 
I  also  entreat  that  our  elders,  in  their 
ticular  and  Monthly  Meetings,  would  wa 
in  a  godly  care  and  zealous  discipline  o 
them,  that  they  may  live  and  act  agree 
to  a  Christian  conversation,  for  unless 
hidden  things  of  Esau  and  Achan  be  destr 
as  well  as  discovered,  the  Israel  of  God 
neither  journey  forward,  nor  stand  bef 
their  enemies.    I  am  fully  of  the  mind  i  u 
whenever  it  may  please  God  to  redeem  ;  d 
recover  his  church  out  of  her  present  ii 
guishing  condition,  discipline  must  be  stre 
ed  over  transgressors,  judgment  laid  to 
rule  and  righteousness  to  the  balance." 

S 

Millville,  N.  y.,  2d  mo.  9th,  1877. 

P.  S.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  testimony)f 
C.  W.  says:  "  In  the  ministry  he  labored  r 
vently  and  faithfully,  being  suitably  qualil  'i 
for  the  same;  and  in  testimony  would  ; '• 
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Gijnently  speak  of  the  Lord's  gracious  dealings 
'i  ivith  his  people,  exhorting  Friends  to  a  re- 
ii  jignedness  of  mind  to  serve  him  faithfully  ; 
!  ind  even  travailed  in  pain  that  Christ  might 
)t  je  formed  in  all.  He  was  powerful  in  prayer, 
i  md  in  supplication  often  favored  with  near 
3  iccess  to  Divine  goodness.  His  great  care 
I  md  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Zion,  fully 
e  nanifested  his  sincere  love  to  truth,  and  the 
iJDrethren.  *  *  *  Much  concerned  that  a 
t  yodly  and  zealous  discipline  should  be  main- 
it;:aiDed,  so  that  judgment  might  be  placed 
i  ipoD  evL-ry  transgressor,  and  the  church  be 

nade  clean  ;  and  although  he  dealt  plainly 
i'iivith  backsliders,  yet  in  a  truly  christian 

spirit,  entreated  with  such  meekness  and 
ii-aoving  tenderness  as  generally  had  a  good 
iipjffect,  being  duly  cautious  of  hardening  or 
itiiurting  any.  He  was  full  of  love,  and  meek 
o|n  expression  to  the  babes  in  Christ,"  &c. 
;!1  Alas!  in  how  many  places  has  not  only 
)i\loc(rine,  but  discipline  and  our  ancient  testi- 
monies been  laid  aside.   The  men  andwomens' 

neetings  no  longer  separate  as  originally  set 
Oiiip  by  the  Lord,  and  formerly  so  useful  to  pre- 
i  7ent  improper  marriages,  and  the  care  of  the 
itiwr  and  the  church,  separately  considered, 
i  vithout  unduly  making  too  much  publicity 
l(  )f  things  which  might  be  checked  in  the  bud 
i.tfay  the  mothers  in  Israel  arise  to  maintain 
;  .hat  right,  which  was  not  obtained  but  through 
tijreat  travail,  and  was  greatly  resisted  at  first; 
isiind  may  the  fathers  in  the  truth  be  enabled 
;;!.o  realize  the  danger  of  these  unhallowed  de- 
e[i)artares.  S.  0. 

i|  
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»j        Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

i:  I  (Continued  from  page  212.) 

if'  New  Castle  detained  us  for  but  a  few  hours. 
^^!t  lay  under  a  perpetual  cloud  of  smoke,  and 
tf^  consequently  a  dingy  and  melancholy  look 
*kig  place.  It  has  some  magnificent  streets  how- 
'ftver,  which  present  rather  a  cheerful  appear- 
t  .nee,  if  any  thing  can  r'o  so  under  such  a 
-fheerless  sky.  ISfew  Castle  has  rejoiced  in  no 
tiess  than  three  names,  having  been  the  Pons 
HSlii  of  the  Eomans,  the  Monkchettea  of  Me- 
■  'iseval  days,  from  its  very  numerous  Monkish 
''stablishments,  and  deriving  its  modern  name 
I-Tom  a  castle,  built  by  a  son  of  William  the 
wJonqnerer.  Its  last  cognomen  has  become 
-■•s  inappropriate  as  those  it  formerly  bore, 
iilince  the  castle  of  Eobert  Courthose  is  now 
if  venerable  ruin,  and- its  donjon  (dungeon) 
lijiieep,  alone  remains  to  frown  amidst  the  sur- 
i-^ionnding  gloom.  We  caught  glimpses  of 
^|-lack  looking  and  extremely  narrow  streets 
ffi  its  neighborhood,  with  small  houses  lean- 
s'3g  against,  or  built  on  portions  of  the  wall 
j'l'ormerly  enclosing  the  city.  Eobert  Stephen- 
sfan's  new  iron  bridge,  which  carries  the  rail- 
bad  across  the  Tyne,  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
■itagineering.  The  remains  of  the  great  wall, 
'fuilt  by  the  Eoman  Emperor  Severus,  entirely 
f  Across  England  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway, 
■'-l-bout  200  years  after  Christ,  attracts  our  at 
i-bntion,  upon  the  heights  on  both  sides  of  a 
j|iilway  cutting,  through  which  we  passed,  in 
;'.  style  no  Eoman  imagined  could  ever  be  pos- 
''■  ble.  Great  pits  have  been  sunk  near  its  ter- 
lination,  and  Walls'-Bnd  coals  are  the  most 
C  steemed  of  all  coals  furnished  to  the  London 
larket. 

i(i  But  Scotland  lay  before  us !  and  we  were 
j'i  bout  to  cross  the  Border.  As  we  approached 
|i  •  we  entered  upon  a  region  of  low,  rounded 
:  ills,  covered  to  their  summits  by  short  grass  ; 


fence,  wall  nor  tree,  was  no  where  to  be  seen  ; 
small  rivulets  wound  through  the  grass  of  the 
tiny  valleys,  marking  their  paths  by  a  greener 
margin.  These  are  the  Chevoit  hills.  Now, 
1  was  very  desirous  to  know  the  exact  point 
at  which  we  should  leave  one  kingdom,  and 
enter  upon  the  other;  therefore  it  was  with 
great  pleasure  I  hailed  the  advent  of  a  cheer- 
ful-looking, elderly  Scotchman,  whose  grey 
eyes  evidently  allowed  very  little  to  escape 
them.  Could  he  give  us  the  required  infor- 
mation, inquired.    "Yes,  sir!    I  ken  the 

spot  verra  weel,"  he  replied.  "Is  this  the 
place  ?"  I  asked,  pointing  to  the  probable  lo- 
cality. "  Na,  na,"  was  the  answer,  "  wait 
awhile,  it  is  o'wer  yonder.  Ye'll  ken'  it  soon. 
Now,  now,  my  liddy,  do  ye  see  the  wee  bit 
wall  ?  Now  ye're  in  Scotland  ;"  and  our  train 
glided  rapidly  past  the  few  small  land-marks 
which  our  friend  pointed  out,  and  we  were 
veritably  in  the  "land  of  the  heather."  Did 
we  see  any  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
things?  Not  yet!  For  some  miles  further 
the  sheep  walks  continued,  with  their  Colo- 
rado-like, unvarying  uniformity.  Yery  few 
sheep  were  seen  in  the  wide  expanse,  but 
many  reminders  of  them  in  the  curious  little 
round  pens,  where  salt  was  given  them,  and 
whose  low  walls  could  afford  them  but  small 
protection  at  any  time.  We  emerged  at  length 
from  this  great  tract  of  meadow  and  moor- 
land. Scotch  villages  now  began  to  appear, 
with  long  rows  of  low,  one-story  houses, 
whitewashed  and  neat  looking,  many  of  them 
covered  by  climbing  roses,  and  surrounded 
by  flowers.  The  country  grew  more  and  more 
beautiful.  Station  afier  station  was  passed, 
when  suddenly  the  conductor  called  out  "  Mel- 
rose !"  A  few  passengers  emerged  from  the 
carriages,  and  we  wended  our  way  to  an  inn. 
I  kept  my  eyes  resoluiely  before  me,  not  be- 
ing prepared  to  see  the  Abbey  as  yet,  though 
I  knew  it  was  not  distant,  for  when  did  ever 
landscape,  ruin,  mountain  or  city,  appear  well 
under  a  noon-day  sun !  Eefore  dining,  or 
resting,  we  inquired  respecting  the  hours  of 
admittance  at  Abbotsford  which  is  not  far  from 
Melrose,  and  learned  that  we  could  not  see  it 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  We  could 
not  wait  here  three  days,  even  to  see  Sir 
Walter's  home,  but  afterwards  heard  that  had 
we  gone  on,  we  would  probably  have  been  ad- 
mitted, as  Americans.  The  great  distance 
they  travel  to  see  these  places,  is  taken  into 
consideration, — and  extra  shillings  often  work 
wonders,  as  all  travellers  soon  learn. 

The  disappointment  wassoftened  by  remem- 
bering that  wehad  still  the  Tweed  to  see,  and 
the  Eilden  hills,  and  the  Abbey.  So  after  a  long 
and  much  needed  rest,  and  dinner — for,  as  one 
of  our  fellow-travellers  observed,  dinners  can- 
not be  ignored,  though  among  the  finest  scen- 
ery of  Europe — we  proceeded  to  the  latter. 
After  a  short  delay,  we  were  admitted.  The 
doors  were  unlocked  by  a  young  girl  who 
acted  as  guide,  and  was  well  qualified  for  her 
office  by  her  unvarying  watchfulness  over  us 
and  others,  lest  anything  should  be  carried 
away.  Her  mother  sat  knitting  by  the  gate- 
way, under  a  tree  which  shaded  her  from  the 
afternoon  sun.  What  peaceful,  quiet  lives 
some  of  these  custodians  appear  to  lead  with- 
in the  precincts  of  old  Monastic  walls  !  We 
found  the  grass  of  the  same  soft,  exquisite 
green,  as  at  Fountains.  One  felt  as  though 
treading  upon  velvet,  and  that  nature,  like 
Sir  Waiter  Ealeigh,  had  spread  her  costliest 
mantle  "  to  keep  our  foot-soles  clean."  Unlike 


Fountains,  Melrose  has  nothing  massive  in  its 
proportions,  but  has  rather  an  air  of  graceful 
lightness,  blended  with  stability.  It  has  been 
said  that  "  There  is  no  end  to  the  charms  of 
Grothic  architecture,"  because  it  admits  of  such 
great  variety.  Within  and  without,  Melrose 
is  wonderfully  ornate,  with  a  profusion  of  fly- 
ing buttresses  and  mouldings,  each  carved 
with  elaborate  designs,  often  very  fanci- 
ful and  quaint.  The  minuteness  and  deli- 
cacy of  this  carving,  after  the  lapse  of  so  ma- 
ny centuries,  is  really  wonderful.  The  re- 
mains of  the  cloisters,  with  their  carved  por- 
ticos, where  the  old  monks  used  to  walk  for 
exercise,  contain  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
specimens.  With  consummate  taste  these  early 
sculptors  had  taken  for  models,  the  flowers 
growing  in  the  fields  and  gai-dens  around 
them.  There  was  the  Scotch  thistle  interwo- 
ven with  the  curly  kail,  or  cabbage,  trefoil 
and  other  leaves  peculiar  to  the  district.  The 
exactness  of  Scott's  descriptions  must  be  an 
apology  for  their  frequent  quotation, 

"  Spreading  herbs  and  flow'rets  bright, 
Glittered  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb,  nor  flow'ret  glistened  there, 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister  arches  as  fair." 
And  "  The  keystone  that  locked  each  ribbed  aisle, 
Was  a  fleur-de-lis,  or  a  quatre-fenille  ; 
The  corbels  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim  ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  clustered  shafts  so  trim. 
With  base,  and  with  capital  flourished  around, 
Seemed  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had 
bound." 

The  quatre  feuille  is  an  ornament  formed 
by  the  union  of  four  leaves;  the  fleur-de-lis 
or  iris,  seems  to  point  to  some  French  sculp- 
tor ;  the  corbels  are  projections  from  which 
the  arches  spring;  and  the  gai'goyles  or  wa- 
ter spouts,  w"hich  conduct  the  water  from  the 
gutters  beneath  the  eves,  are  carved  with 
fiendish,  passionate  faces,  very  goblin-like  and 
grotesque.  On  the  exterior  of  the  abbey,  fly- 
ing figures,  kindred  to  the  above,  represent 
evil  spirits  driven  away  from  the  sacred  place 
by  the  holy  hymns  and  worship  within — lit- 
erally, Satan  put  to  flight.; 

A  heap  of  stones,  near  the  centre  of  the 
building,  from  which  the  whole  interior  could 
be  seen,  was  pointed  out  as  Sir  Walter's  fa- 
vorite seat.  Here  he  would  come  and  sit  for 
hours,  it  is  said;  no  doubt  he  often  did;  for 
Abbotsford  is  but  a  few  miles  distant.  As  of- 
ten, perhaps,  has  he  "  restored  "  mentally,  the 
Abbey  to  its  original  splendor;  filled  the  win- 
dows with  their  old  stained  glass  ;  and  the 
passages  with  solemn  processions  of  monks 
with  their  abbot  at  their  head ;  placed  the 
stately  crucifix  above  the  altar,  and  hung  the 
walls  with  feudal  banners.  Scott's  favorite 
seat  is  so  well  known,  that  the  mistake  made 
by  Hannah  More  could  not  well  be  here  enact- 
ed. She  records  that  she  went  to  make  a  call 
on  Dr.  Johnson,  but  finding  that  he  was  not 
at  home,  seated  herself  in  his  favorite  chair, 
that  she  might  catch  a  ray  of  his  genius. 
On  informing  him  of  the  fact  soon  after,  she 
was  told  by  the  learned  Doctor,  that  it  was  a 
chair  he  never  used  ! 

Where>  the  high  altar  had  stood  was  a  space 
free  from  grass,  from  which  proti'uded  a  small 
head-board  bearing  the  inscription,  "  The 
Heart  of  Bruce!"  Could  it  indeed  be  the 
Bruce  of  "  Bannockburn,"  .and  then  I  sud- 
denly recollected  that  it  had  been  buried 
here.  In  obedience  to  his  last  request,  his 
heart  was  embalmed  and  delivered  to  the 
"Black  Douglas,"  the  "good  Sir  James,"  to 
be  taken  to  Jerusalem  and  laid  at  rest  in  the 
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Holy  Sepulchre.  Bnt  this  faithful  friend  was 
killed  in  battle  against  the  Moors,  in  Spain, 
and  the  revered  relic,  together  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  bearer,  were  brought  back  to 
Scotland  and  placed  in  Melrose.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  wall  on  the  left  side,  near 
the  first  board,  was  another,  on  which  was 
inscribed,  "The  Black  Douglas;"  so  that 
"in  death  they  were  not  divided."  The 
Black  Douglas — a  name  once  so  dreaded  by 
English  mothers  that  they  stilled  their  chil- 
dren with  its  sound.  Few  names  are  so  inter- 
woven in  the  history  of  Scotland  as  that  of 
this  powerful  house.  Ever  foremost  in  the 
council,  and  foremost  in  the  fray;  ambitious 
and  turbulent  ;  song  and  story  have  con- 
spired to  do  them  honor.  Their  historian 
says,  "  Archseology  has  failed  to  discover  the 
origin  of  this  noble  house.  We  do  not  know 
them  in  the  fountain,  but  in  the  stream  ;  not 
in  the  root  but  in  the  stem ;  for  we  know  not 
who  was  the  first  man,  that  did  by  his  virtue 
raise  himself  above  the  vulgar."  The  virtues, 
for  some  no  doubt  there  were,  that  prompted 
many  of  the  deeds  of  true  chivalry,  shine  out 
more  beautifully  in  the  character  of  their  de- 
scendants who  have  been  led  by  more  peace- 
ful ways.  By  the  bedside  of  the  great  Bruce, 
when  bequeathing  his  heart  to  the  Black 
Douglas,  stood  two  of  the  lairds  of  Logan, 
from  one  of  whom  it  is  believed,  descended 
James  Logan,  the  colonial  statesman,  secre- 
tary, chief  justice,  and  president  of  the  council 
and  government  of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  intelli- 
gent, the  honorable,  and  the  steadfast  friend 
and  upholder  of  the  fortunes  of  William  Penn 
in  the  hour  of  adversity. 

In  this  connection  the  following  may  not  be 
deemed  an  inappropriate  addition. 

Some  time  after  our  visit  to  Melrose  we 
met  with  a  party,  who  told  us,  that  while 
dining  at  the  Abbey  Inn,  which  adjoins  the 
ruin,  a  very  tall,  dark  looking  man  took  his 
seat  at  the  table  with  them.  The  conversa- 
tion turning  naturally  on  the  recent  explora- 
tions within  the  neigboring  walls,  the  stranger 
remarked,  that  it  might  interest  them  to  know 
that  he  was  himself  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Black  Douglas.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
he  told  them  he  bore  the  same  name.  He 
seemed  very  pleasant  and  unobtrusive,  with 
nothing  about  him  worthy  of  remark  except 
his  extremely  darii  complexion,  and  his  tower- 
ing form. 

A  flat  stone,  covered  with  green  lichen, 
and  broken  in  the  middle,  was  marked  with 
the  name  (on  a  small  board)  of  "The  famous 
wizard,  Michael  Scott." 

This  reputed  magician,  was  in  reality  a 
learned  Scotchman  of  the  13th  century,  who 
was  probably  educated  at  some  foreign  Uni- 
versity. On  account  of  his  reputation  for 
abstruse  learning,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
conjurer,  in  accoi'dance  with  the  supei'stition 
of  his  day.  Dante  introduces  hiui  into  the 
Inferno,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Boccaccio, 
and  other  Italian  authors.  On  a  small  tablet 
in  the  wall,  was  a  brief  and  touching  e|)itaph, 
"  Ilcre  lieth  the  race  of  the  house  .of  Zair." 
Naturally  aiosc  the  thought 

"Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past,  there  lived  a  ni;ui,  and 
who  was  he  ? 

Mortal,  where'er  thy  lot  be  cast,  that  raan  resembled 
thee." 

The  graveyard  outside  the  Abbey  is  filled 
with  curious,  mouldering  tablets,  one  of  which 
is  very  sad  and  quaint. 


"  The  earth  walks  on  the  earth,  glittering  with  gold, 
The  earth  goes  to  the  earth,  sooner  than  it  wold. 
The  earth  builds  on  the  earth,  castles  and  towers. 
The  earth  says  to  the  earth,  '  All  shall  be  ours.'  " 

A  plain  marble  slab,  marks  the  grave  of 
Scott's  faithful  friend  and  serving  man,  Tom 
Purdie.  After  his  loss  of  fortune,  Scott  re- 
marked, "  Poor  Tom  Purdie,  such  news  will 
wring  his  heart,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  be- 
sides, to  whom  my  prosperity  was  daily 
bread."  He  had  lived  so  long  and  so  inti- 
mately with  his  master,  that  he  used  to  speak 
of  "  our  trees,"  and  also  of  "  our  bukes." 

"  Pull  down  the  nest  and  the  rooks  will 
fly  away  of  themselves,"  was  a  common  say- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  So  Mel- 
rose, which  dates  back  to  the  Culdees,  the 
earliest  missionaries  in  Scotland,  fared  as 
other  monastic  institutions,  and  became  a 
stone  quarry  for  the  neighborhood.  Its  beauti- 
ful carved  stones  were  taken  to  repair  bridges, 
or  for  any  other  common  purpose,  and  now, 
men  mourn  over  the  destruction  of  that 
which  nothing:  can  restore. 
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Attending  Places  of  Diversion. 
In  these  days  when  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  love  of  diversion  and  pastime  is 
great;  when,  to  a  fearful  extent,  "Amuse- 
ment reigns  man's  great  demand,"  it  would 
be  well  for  all,  and  especially  for  members  of 
a  religious  society  maintaining  the  standard 
we  do,  seriously  to  consider  the  responsibility 
of  their  existence,  and  to  look  about  them  and 
see  whether  the  effect  of  their  example,  as 
respects  the  mode  of  employing  their  leisure 
and  means,  is  such  as  accords  with  the  precious 
price  of  a  Saviour's  death  I  "  who  died  for  all, 
that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth 
live  unto  themseloes,  but  unto  Him  who  died  for 
them  and  rose  again."  Whether  our  lives, 
our  conversation  and  influence  are  of  the 
character  to  receive  the  approbation  of  that 
omniscient  Holy  One  who  is  emphatically  "a 
God  of  knowledge,"  and  who  has  declared, 
"  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap." 

We  apprehend,  and  not  without  thoughtful 
consideration,  that  perhaps  in  every  public 
recreation  or  auction  for  pleasure,  the  evil 
overbahincos  the  good  ;  or  that  the  aggregate 
consequences  are  more  injurious  than  help- 
ful to  the  morals  of  those  who  attend  them, 
and  thus  lend  the  motive  to  their  encourage- 
ment. The  thirst  to  be  amused,  the  wish  to 
shine,  the  desire  to  palliate  dullness,  "  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life,"  which  are  of  the  world,  are  dis- 
positions incompatible  with  godliness,  and 
which  it  were  far  wiser  to  thwart  than  to  en- 
courage, "If  thou  wouldst  conquer  thy  weak- 
ness," says  W.  Penn,  "  thou  must  never  gratify 
it."  Then  if  the  love  of  novelty  and  amuse- 
ment be  our  idol,  or  be  the  weakness  by  which 
our  great  enemy  besets  us,  let  us  endeavor  to 
say,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  by  abstain- 
ing in  the  true  principle  of  self-denial,  from 
all  those  resorts,  be  they  what  they  may  and 
under  whatever  name,  of  vain  and  needless 
self-gratification,  if  not  of  misleading  corrupt- 
ing pleasures,  which  so  tend  to  pile  up  a  fVar- 
ful  accountability  at  that  tribunal  of  solemn 
retribution  which  to  each  one  of  us  fast 
makcth  haste. 

A  Christian  poet  has  written: 

"  No  blinder  bigot,  1  maintain  it  still, 

Than  he  who  must  have  pleasure,  corae  what  will." 


Then  how  should  we  guard  against  gettir 
into  the  insidious  current!  How  wise  at 
noble  to  turn  from  the  corrupted  and  corruj: 
ing  pleasures  of  life's  polluted  stream,  and  r 
sist,  not  onl^"  for  our  own  sakes,  but  for  tl 
sake  of  our  example  and  influence  over  otheij 
the  love  of,  as  well  as  attendance  at  all  p!acj, 
of  sensual  diversion,  especially  when  th( 
corae  in  such  a  shape  as  our  better  judgme  I 
itself  would  disapprove,  and  all  our  best  aij 
true  fi-iends  advise  against.  j 

The  subjoined  is  extracted  from  "Phil 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting's  Advices ;"  and 
commended  to  the  attentive  perusal  and  sei 
ous  consideration  of  all  to  whom  these  m 
come,  who  are  in  danger  of  being  captivate 
by  the  short-lived  and  delusive  entertainmen 
and  pastimes  of  this  vain  and  deceitful  worl 

Gaming  and  Diversions. 

"As  our  time  passes  swiftly  away,  and  o 
delight  ought  to  be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
is  advised  that  a  watchful  care  be  exercisi 
over  our  youth  and  others  in  membership, 
prevent  their  going  to  stage-plays,  hor 
races,  music,  dancing,  or  any  such  vain  spor 
and  pastimes. 

All  parents  and  heads  of  families  are  e 
horted  to  seek  to  be  endued  with  the  elothir 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may,  at  suitab 
seasons,  be  enabled  to  raise  in  the  minds 
the  youth  and  those  under  their  direction, 
sense  of  the  inexpressible  comfort  and  deligl 
which  attends  the  exercise  of  true  religic 
and  virtue  ;  thus  they  will  see  that  the  spor 
and  diversions  which  are  used  to  obtain  wh 
is  fahely  called  pleasure,  are  the  inventioi 
of  degenerate  and  corrupt  minds,  who,  beir 
ignorant  of  that  solid  satisfaction  of  so 
which  is  of  an  enduring  nature,  vainly  attera] 
to  supply  the  want  of  it  by  those  pleasur 
which  end  in  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

Among  the  striking  characteristics  of  tl 
present  day,  are  the  instability  and  love 
excitement  which  pervade  the  minds  of  tl 
people.  Many,  even  among  the  professors 
religion,  seem  to  be  'lovers  of  pleasure,  mo 
than  lovers  of  God,'  looking  abroad  for  sourc 
of  gratification,  and  eagerly  pursuing  antii 
pated  pleasures  instead  of  endeavoring  to  s 
cure  from  the  present  hour  as  it  passes,  tho 
tranquil  enjoyments  which  are  the  fruit  of  we 
doing,  and  to  cultivate  that  retirement  at 
mental  introversion,  in  which  we  may  pr 
fitably  commune  with  our  own  heart  and 
still.  One  of  the  effects  of  this  state  of  u 
settlement  is  the  great  increase  of  pub 
amusements  and  pastimes,  which  has  latter 
become  so  obvious  ;  for,  as  '  the  eye  is  nev 
satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  her 
ing,'  so  when  the  mind  is  let  out  to  sei 
gratification  in  these  vanities,  the  desire  j 
them  increases  with  the  indulgence  ;  and  its 
constantl3^  requiring  new  objects  to  please  t ) 
senses,  and  to  fill  the  aching  void  which  th 
leave  behind  them.  Often,  after  having  rij 
the  giddy  round,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  pic; 
ure  there  is  a  secret  sense  of  bitter  d 
appointment,  and  a  consciousness  that  the| 
empty  trifles  cannot  satisfy  the  longings 
an  immortal  mind,  designed  for  nobler  ai! 
purer  enjoyments. 

We  apprehend,  that  many  of  the  lectu 
and  readings,  with  other  kindred  exhibitio 
are  of  latter  time  so  mixed  up  with  impro 
associations,  that  parents  and  others  hai 
need  to  be  on  their  guard,  lest  in  going  the 
selves,  or  allowing  their  children  to  atte 
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I  they  should  be  promoting  a  dissipation  of 
mind,  and  an  exposure  to  hurtful  influences,  the 
consequences  of  which  may  be  lasLinglj^  and 
injuriouslj"  felt.  To  say  nothing  of  the  move 
objectionable  kinds  of  diversion,  it  is  often  the 
case  that  pa-times  and  shows,  which  seem  at 
first  view  to  be  of  a  more  innocent  character, 
when  they  are  strictlj'  inquired  into,  are  found 
to  be  attended  with  accompaniments  which  are 
not  such  as  a  Christian  ought  to  countenance  ; 
and  we  believe  there  is  at  the  present  time 
particularly,  great  need  for  all  to  be  studi- 
3usly  watchful,  how  they  give  way  to  the  so- 
licitation to  attend  on  such  occasions,  lest  they 
oauik  our  religious  profession,  encourage 
iH-rong  things,  and  thereby  wound  and  weaken 
!.heir  own  minds." 


!  The  Perils  of  the  Fishermen. — One  never 
brgets  the  scene,  if  in  crossing  from  Europe 
in  one  of  the  great  line  steamers,  he  takes  his 
[station  forward  some  foggy  night  on  the 
3anks  of  Newfoundland,  feeling  the  gigantic 
nass  on  which  he  stands  quiver  as  it  foams 
,ind  wrestles  with  the  waves,  while  all  around 
he  walls  of  mist  seem  to  shut  out  the  world, 
vhen  suddenly  the  faint  stroke  of  a  dull  bell 
i^oraes  upon  bis  ear,  then  a  small  light  in  a 
lalo  of  mist  dances  fitfully  under  the  lee  bow, 
;,nd  in  an  instant  almost  he  looks  down  from 
,\is  lofty  height  on  a  little  sloop  or  schooner 
iding  with  tremendous  pitches  on  the  waves, 
labile  a  couple  of  faces  under  sou'wester  hats 
,;aze  up  in  the  light  from  the  steamer's  port 
Dies,  as  the  great  black  mass  shoots  above 
hem,  staving  off  death  by  a  spoke  of  the 
vheel.  How  many  of  these  fishermen's  cockle 
hells,  that  ride  the  waves  in  the  midst  of  the 
Atlantic  by  a  hempen  cable,  have  been  struck 
od  swept  down  under  great  ships,  making 
j^,carce  a  quiver  from  stem  to  stern,  can  never 
e  known,  but  certainly  many.    How  many 
ave  fouled  each  other  by  the  parting  of 
ables  in  some  terrific  storm,  and  crushed 
ach  other's  sides  like  egg  shells,  is  equally 
nconjecturable ;   but  out  of  almost  every 
eet  that  sails  from  Gloucester  or  the  towns 
ilong  Cape  Cod,  some  never  return  by  the 
;asualties  of  even  the  most  favorable  season. 
Again  there  are  storms  as  that  of  Decem- 
jCr,  when  waves  are  torn  bodily  off  by  the 
^rce  of  the  wind,  burying  the  little  barks  in 
iD  avalanche  of  water,  under  which  they  are 
,'helmed  like  chips,  and  all  that  is  known  of 
jlpeir  fate  is,  that  after  months  of  heart-sick 
J  failing  they  do  not  come  home.  There  have 
.^yjeen  disasters  greater  than  that  of  last  sea- 
,jj|)n,  but  twenty-eight  vessels  and  two  hun- 
^^;feid  and  twenty-one  lives  will  cause  many  an 
t'^Tiply  cupboard  and  desolate  hearthstone  on 
le  windy  coast  of  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod. 
ill  such  a  perilous  livelihood  as  this,  it  is 
.ij  wonder  that  the  suits  of  solemn  black  are 
,',ie  common  wear  in  Gloucester,  and  that  the 
idows  and  the  fatherless  number  more  than 
/j„ilf  the  population.     In  the  pathetic  lan- 
■ipj.iage  of  the  old  Scotch  song,  the  fisher  wives 
, "i  ay  well  think  it's  not  the  fish  they  are 
lling,  but  the  lives  of  the  men.   The  heroic 
.  Jurai'e  of  these  men,  who  take  more  tban 
le  risks  of  a  battle  for  a  bare  suosistence, 
as  generations  ago  celebrated  in  the  glow- 
.tur  g  language  of  Burke,  and  that  it  still  con- 
Dues  is  a  proof  of  the  undegeneracy  of  Hew 
nelaad  blood. — Providence  Journal. 

t?  

tjjjr  Self  Denial. — "When  Agassiz  visited  Oken, 
ttjii  ,e  great  German  naturalist,  the  latter  showed 


to  the  younger  student  his  laboratory,  his 
cabinet,  his  magnificent  library,  and  all  his 
varied  and  costly  scientific  apparatus.  At 
length  the  dinner  hour  approached.  Oken 
said  to  Agassiz,  "Sir,  to  gather  and  maintain 
what  you  have  seen  uses  up  my  income.  To 
accomplish  this  I  have  to  economize  in  my 
style  of  living.  Three  times  in  the  week  we 
have  meat  on  the  table.  On  the  other  days 
we  dine  on  potatoes  and  salt.  I  regret  that 
your  visit  has  fallen  on  potato  day.  And  so 
the  naturalists,  with  the  students  of  Oken, 
dined  on  potatoes  and  salt. 

In  the  charming  biography  of  Mr.  Ticknor 
one  meets  many  similar  instances  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  scholars  of  Germany.  He 
found  men  of  world-wide  fame  living  with  the 
utmost  frugality  that  they  might  devote  time 
and  means  to  scientific  research. 

This  is  self-denial  ;  it  is  denying  the  low^er 
self  for  the  sake  of  a  higher.  And  can  any 
one  fail  to  honor  and  reverence  it? 

And  what  is  Christian  self-denial?  It  is 
denying  a  lower  self  for  the  sake  of  the  high- 
est impulse  man  is  capable  of,  love  to  man, 
love  to  Christ. 

Do  not  the  times  call  us  to  this  ?  On  every 
hand  there  is  suffering  ;  and  yet  there  is  am- 
ple means.  If  the  people  of  God  were  willing 
to  do  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  cause  the 
very  thing  that  Oken  did  for  the  sake  of 
science,  would  there  be  any  l&ck.—Wational 
Baptist. 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  mem 
bers  who  are  not  themselves  consistent  in  the 
support  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
Friends,  are  yet  fully  convinced  of  their  scrip 
tural  soundness,  and  their  accordance  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
and  are  often  desirous  that  they  should  ex- 
tend and  prevail  on  the  earth.  Though  sen- 
sible that  their  own  hearts  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently yielded  to  the  transforming  operations 
of  Divine  Grace,  they  still  continue  to  shrink, 
as  one  requisition  after  another  is  presented 
to  them,  from  Its  accompanying  humiliations, 
and  from  that  denial  of  self  which  they  well 
know  is  inseparable  from  a  life  of  true  dedi- 
cation to  the  Master's  service;  and  thus  the}' 
go  on,  halting  as  it  were  between  two  opin- 
ions, missing  of  that  strength  which  would 
be  vouchsafed  to  them  in  the  path  of  obedi- 
ence, while  the  church  is  deprived  of  those 
services  to  which  they  would  have  been  callt  d 
had  they  given  up  more  fully  to  the  Divine 
requirings. 

This  class  we  fear  is  a  large  one,  including 
some  who  having  resisted  the  precious  visita- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  early  youth,  have 
advanced  to  middle  or  more  mature  life,  in  a 
state  of  greater  or  less  insensibility  and  with- 
out apparently  knowing  what  it  is  that  has 
dwarfed  their  spiritual  growth,  though  re- 
maining outwardly  moral,  and  in  many  re- 
spects exemplary  members  of  the  community. 
These  are  at  times  conscious  that  they  are 
not  lively  possessors  of  that  which  they  pro- 
fess, and  feel  but  little  of  that  enjoyment  of 
heavenly  things  which  is  the  portion  of  the 
humble,  faithful  and  exercised  followers  of 
Christ.  This  class  of  our  fellow  members 
has,  we  believe,  often  been  the  object  of  the 


sympathy  and  solicitude  of  faithful  brethren, 
who  have  labored  to  encourage  them  to  that 
deep  inward  attention  to  and  co-operation 
with  the  measure  of  Divine  grace  individu- 
ally received,  which  while  it  would  first  bring 
them  into  suffering  on  account  of  their  luke- 
warm or  lapsed  condition,  would  eventually, 
as  the  necessary  baptisms  were  submitted  to, 
strengthen,  establish  and  settle  them  in  the 
unchangeable  Truth. 

Greatly  does  it  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
individuals  early  to  yield  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  adopt  that  course 
of  life,  which  openly  manifests  them  to  be 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  thus  ac- 
knowledging the  distinction  which  religion 
does  make  between  her  followers  and  the  vo- 
taries of  fashion.  It  is  cordial  to  believe 
that  there  are  not  a  few  among  the  rising 
generation,  in  different  places,  who  are  wil- 
ling thus  to  show  that  they  are  desirous  of 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  our  worthy  prede- 
cessors, and  by  their  outward  garb,  language 
and  demeanf)r,  are  not  ashamed  to  be  known 
as  Quakers  before  the  world.  These  will  meet 
with  discouragements  from  within,  as  well 
from  without  the  limits  of  our  Religious  So- 
ciety, and  to  such  the  following  advice  of 
William  Penn  may  be  seasonable  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  helpful  amid  various  trials  to 
which  they  may  be  exposed  : 

"  And  you,  young  convinced  ones,  be  you 
intreated  and  exhorted  to  a  diligent  and  chaste 
waiting  upon  God  in  the  way  of  bis  blessed 
manifestation  and  appearance  of  himself  to 
you.  Look  not  out  but  within  ;  let  not 
another's  liberty  be  your  snare:  neither  act 
by  imitation,  but  sense  and  feeling  of  God's 
power  in  yourselves :  crush  not  the  tender 
buddings  of  it  in  your  souls,  nor  over-run  in 
your  desires  and  your  warmness  of  affections 
the  holy  and  gentle  motions  of  it.  Remem- 
ber it  is  a  still  voice  that  speaks  to  us  in  this 
day,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  heard  in  the 
noises  and  hurries  of  the  mind,  but  is  dis- 
tinctly understood  in  a  retired  frame.  Jesus 
loved  and  chose  out  solitudes,  often  going  to 
mountains,  to  gardens,  and  sea-sides,  to  avoid 
crowds  and  hurries,  to  show  his  disciples  it 
was  good  to  be  solitary  and  sit  loose  to  the 
world.  Two  enemies  lie  near  your  state, 
Imagination  and  Liberty;  but  the  plain, 
practical,  living,  holy  truth,  that  has  con- 
vinced you  will  preserve  you,  if  you  mind  it 
in  yourselves,  and  bring  all  thoughts,  imagina- 
tions, and  affections  to  the  test  of  it,  to  see  if 
they  are  wrought  in  God,  or  of  the  enemy,  or 
your  own  selves  :  so  will  a  true  taste,  discern- 
ing, and  judgment  be  preserved  to  you,  of 
what  you  should  do  and  leave  undone  :  and 
in  your  diligence  and  faithfulness  in  this  way 
you  will  come  to  inherit  substance,  and  Christ, 
the  eternal  wisdom,  will  fill  your  treasury. 
And  when  you  are  converted,  as  well  as  con- 
vinced, then  confirm  your  brethren,  and  be 
ready  to  every  good  word  and  work  that  the 
Lord  shall  call  you  to,  that  you  may  be  to  his 
praise  who  has  chosen  you  to  be  partakers 
with  the  saints  in  light  of  a  kingdom  that 
cannot  be  shaken,  an  inherritance  incorrupti- 
ble, in  eternal  habitations." 


Wo  have  received  "  Old  John,"  but  as  no 
name  accompanies  it,  to  vouch  for  its  truth, 
and  some  of  the  language  employed  appears 
to  us  extravagant,  wo  feel  doubtful  of  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  it  into  our  columns.  Our 
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rules  require  the  name  of  the  person  furnish- 
ing an  article  to  accompany  it. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoBEiGN. — London  dispatches  of  the  20th  report  a 
violent  gale  and  boisterous  weather  on  the  south  and 
west  coasts  of  England,  the  previous  night,  attended  by 
numerous  disasters  to  shipping. 

The  rinderpest  h  is  appeared  in  parts  of  England 
where  it  cannot  be  traced  to  contact  with  infected  cattle. 

Fenzel's  sugar  refinery,  England,  has  been  obliged  to 
close  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  raw  sug^r  and 
the  influence  of  the  French  bounty  system.  About 
2000  persons  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  agricultural  returns  of  Great  Britain  for  1876, 
lately  published,  show  a  cultivated  area  of  47,393,000 
acres,  exclusive  of  heath  and  mountain  pasture  land, 
and  of  woods  and  plantations.  The  acreage  under  wheat 
last  year  was  11  per  cent,  less  than  in  1875,  and  22  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1869  ;  that  under  oats  showed  an  in- 
crease, while  the  potato  crop  has  much  decreased  from 
fear  of  disease.  The  acreage  under  artificial  grasses  is 
the  highest  yet  recorded — 4,-540,000  acres. 

A  statement  is  published  in  London  that  a  league  has 
been  formed  by  Ritualists  for  the  purpose  of  agitating 
in  favor  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Anglo-American  Cable  Company  gives  notice 
that  the  tariff'  for  messages  transmitted  over  its  line  will 
be  reduced  to  one  shilling  sterling,  per  word. 

The  number  of  vessels  of  war  of  all  the  maritime 
nations,  amounted  in  1876,  according  to  some  official 
statistics  lately  published  in  Germany,  to  2039,  of  which 
209  were  iron-ciads.  The  armament  comprised  280,000 
men  and  15,000  guns;  110  war  vessels,  including  56 
iron-clads,  were  in  course  of  construction. 

During  the  year  1876,  eighteen  vessels  and  the  lives 
of  498  persons  were  saved  by  the  English  Life  Saving 
In.stitution. 

The  French  Government  asks  for  an  appropriation 
of  $10,400,000  for  public  instruction  in  1878.  For  1877 
there  was  appropriated  $9,800,000,  and  for  1876,  *7,- 
800,000. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Spanish  Ministry  intend  to  re- 
commend the  king  to  proclaim  general  amnesty. 

A  royal  decree  is  published  at  Madrid  permitting 
the  return  of  Carlist  refugees.  None  will  be  prosecuted 
unless  they  offend  against  the  common  law. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  German  Parliament,  adverts  to  the  depressed 
condition  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  also  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  public  revenue.  He  proposes  that  the 
large  yearly  deficiency  shall  be  met  by  raising  the  con- 
triijutions  payable  by  the  several  States  of  the  Empire. 
The  Emperor  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  will  not  l)e  broken. 

Italy  has  refused  Gerinany's  demand  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  Archbishop  Ledowchowski. 

The  peace  negotiations  between  Turkey,  Servia  and 
Montenegro  are  progressing  fiivorably.  A  dispatch 
from  Constantinople  says :  Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace 
Turkey  is  ready  to  disarm,  provided  that  Russia  does 
the  same. 

The  Montenegrin  Envoys  have  embarked  at  Cattaro 
for  Constantinople. 

The  Grand  Vizier  has  sent  an  autograph  letter  to 
Prince  Milan,  expressing  a  firm  hope  that  the  relations 
of  Servia  and  Turkey  will  be  amicable. 

Belgrade  dispatches  say,  at  the  recent  elections  for 
members  of  the  Legislature  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  chosen  favor  peace.  It  was  not  sup[)osed  that 
more  than  thirty  of  the  400  elected  desired  the  con- 
tinuance of  war. 

An  agreement  between  the  Porte  and  the  Servian 
Envoys  was  concluded  on  the  24th  ult.  Prince  Milan 
will  address  a  letter  to  the  Sultan,  accepting  the  Turk- 
ish conditions,  excepting  those  claiming  equality  for 
the  Jews  in  Servia  and  the  right  of  the  Porte  to  be 
diploinalit^ally  represented  at  Belgrade.  Tiie  .Sultin 
will  grant  Prince  Milan  a  new  firman,  declaring  the 
future  relations  of  Servia  and  Turkey. 

Mexican  advices  to  2  1  mo.  llih,  state  that  General 
Diaz  arrived  there  that  day  amid  great  rejoicing.  At 
the  election  for  members  of  Congress  the  most  out- 
rageous frauds  were  perpetrated  in  some  places.  The 
partisans  of  Diaz  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  Ke- 
turning  Pioard,  and  in  some  instaiices  counted  more 
votes  for  their  candidates  than  there  were  electors.  The 
church  party  is  looinini;  u))  and  Diaz  is  said  to  be  lean- 
ing toward  it.  The  Vox.  dc.  Mexico,  the  organ  of  the 
Catholic  party,  denounces  strongly  the  outrages  recently 
committed  on  Protestiinls  in  diU'iTcnt  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Diaz  proposes  issuing  a  manifciito  calling  on 
Liberals  of  all  shades  to  support  hina. 


Russia  asserts  that  there  is  no  wish  on  her  part  to 
commence  war  with  Turkey,  and  that  a  conflict  may 
even  now  be  avoided  if  Turkey  can  be  induced  to  make 
a  bona  fide  attempt  at  reform,  and  appoint  some  Chris- 
tian governors  of  provinces. 

United  States. — The  countiiig  of  the  Electoral  vote 
has  been  delayed  by  the  objections  raised  in  several  in- 
stances. When  it  was  decided  that  Louisiana  must  be 
counted  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  the  votes  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  for  the  same  candi- 
dates passed  unchallenged,  as  did  also  those  of  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  .Jersey,  New  York 
and  North  Carolina,  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks.  When 
Oregon  was  reached  objections  were  oSered  to  one  of 
the  electors  and  the  case  was  given  to  the  Electoral 
Commission,  which  decided  as  in  the  previous  contested 
cases,  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  seven,  that  all  three  of  the 
Oregon  votes  must  be  counted  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler. 
This  conclusion  seems  to  render  thdr  election  almost 
inevitable.  On  the  24ih  ult.  the  decision  was  commu- 
nicated to  Congress,  and  the  vote  of  Oregon  was  counted 
as  thereby  directed.  When  Pennsylvania  was  reached 
objection  was  m^de  to  one  of  the  electors,  and  the 
Senate  retired  and  unanimously  decided  that  the  vote 
objected  to  should  be  received,  but  the  House,  without 
acting  in  the  case,  took  a  recess  until  the  26th  ult.  On 
that  day  the  voles  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island 
were  counted  for  Hayes,  but  when  South  Carolina  was 
reached  objections  were  oflTered  and  the  case  had  to  go 
to  the  Electoral  Commission. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  for  the  week  ending 
the  24th  ult.  numbered  292. 

At  the  municipal  election  in  this  city  on  the  20th  ult. 
126,692  votes  were  polled,  of  which  Stokley  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  mayor,  received  64,779,  and 
Cavin,  Democratand  Reform,  61,91?.  The  Republicans 
elected  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  Select  and 
Common  Council. 

The  average  number  of  cars  containing  oil  that  passed 
over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  last  month 
was  100  per  day,  or  2500  in  all.  The  number  of  bar- 
rels was  175,000,  and  gallons  7,000,000.  These  ship- 
ments exceeded  those  of  any  previous  month  in  quan- 
tity. 

At  half  past  twelve  on  the  night  of  the  24th  ult.,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  Fox's  American  Theatre,  on  Chestnut 
St.  west  of  Tenth,  which  resulted  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  theatre,  a  serious  damage  to  the  Mercantile 
Library  and  several  of  the  surrounding  properties. 
Fire  Marshal  Thompson  and  two  members  of  the  In- 
surance Patrol,  were  severely  injured.  The  loss  on  the 
Theatre  is  estimated  at  $110,000,  of  which  $80,000  is 
covered  by  insurance.  In  the  Mercantile  Library, 
about  65,000  books  were  damaged  or  destroyed,  loss 
from  $40,000  to  $45,000.  The  damage  is  covered  Ijy 
insurance.  Several  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity 
were  more  or  less  damaged,  the  heaviest  loss  falling  on 
the  establishment  of  W.  D.  Rodgers,  carriage  builder. 

The  number  of  children  in  New  York  State  of  proper 
age  to  attend  school,  is  reported  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent to  be  1,585,601,  of  whom' 1,067,199  attend  the 
public  schools.  Many  attend  other  schools,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  were  not  receiving  any  instruction 
last  year. 

Tke  Markets,  dc. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  26th  ult.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  105. 
U.  States  sixes,  1881,  lllf  a  112;  do.  1868,  114| ;  do. 
5  per  cents,  1091  ;  4.J  per  cents,  105J.  Cotton,  12:[  a  13 
cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Flour  -5  a  $10.25 
per  barrel.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $L50  a  $1.55; 
amber,  $1.57  a  $1.60  ;  white,  $1.60.  Rye,  75  a  80  cts. 
Yellow  corn,  56  cts.  Oats,  36  a  41  cts.  New  York 
cheese,  good,  14i  a  15  cts. ;  choice,  151  16  cts.  Sales 
of  3600  beef  cattle  at  6]  a  6J  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra; 
5}  a  6  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  4  a  5  cts.  for  common. 
Sheep,  4}  a  6^  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Recei|>ts  11,000  head. 
Hogs,  $8.75  a  $9.50  per  100  lb.  net.  Receipts  4100 
head.  New  YbK-.  —  Superfine  flour,  $5.45  a  $5.90  ; 
State  extra,  $6  a  $6.10;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $11.00. 
Red  winter  wheat,  $1.53  ;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.41  ; 
No.  3  do.,  $1.35.  State  rye,  89i  cts.  Yellow  and  old 
mixed  corn,  59  a  60  (^ts.  Oils,  44  a  55  cts.  Chicago. — - 
Spring  extra  flour,  $5.50  a  $7.50  No.  2  spring  wheat, 
*;i.25.1  ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.14^  Corn,  40.\  cts.  Oats,  33] 
cts.  Rye,  63  cts.  Barley,  48J  cts.  Lard,  $9.55  per  100 
lb.  BaJlimore. — No.  2  western  winter  red  wheat,  $1.51. 
No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.42;  Pennsylvania  red,  $1.58 
a  $1.60.  Yellow  corn,  51  a  55  cts.  Si.  Louia. — No.  2 
red  fall  wheat,  $1.44  ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.40.  Corn,  37 .\  cts. 
Oats,  34  cts.  Lard,  ■f9.55  per  100  lbs.  Mllwauhie. — 
No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.42  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.32;  No.  3  do., 
$1.32.  No.  2  corn,  40  cts. ;  new,  38  cts.  Oat.s,  3H  cts. 
j  Rye,  68  cts.    Barley,  62  cts.    Lard.  9J  ct». 


CORRECTION.— In  the  third  column,  on  page  2 
of  last  number,  15th  line  from  top  of  page  perseveri 
should  be  pursuing. 


WANTED. 

A  competent  middle  aged  Friend  as  Matron,  at  t 
Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans.    Apply  to  | 
Elizabeth  C.  Dowry,  1114  Pine  St.  i 
Mary  Randolph,  247  North  Twelfth  St.  [  , 

  I 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  j 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  "  Stui 
Room"  at  the  above  Institution  ;  one  qualified  to  gi  ; 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  GiBJ 
Department. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  South  Fifth  St.,  Philat 
Deborah  Rhoads,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey, 
or  Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day  the  3< 
of  Fourth  month.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  se 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Benjam 
W.  Passmore,  Supt.,  (address  Street  Road  P.  < 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasui 
304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  to  teach  London  Britain  Preparati 
Meeting  School.    Apply  to       Abel  J.  Hopkins, 
Thompson  P.  O.,  Newcastle  Co.,  Del 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Principal 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  terin 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  33L  South  Fifth  St. 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Smedley,  415  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelpk 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wob^ 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar< 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Sixth 
10th  month  3d,  1876,  Thomas  Scattergood,  Jr., 
Phebe  Anna,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
Kinsey,  all  of  this  city. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Frankford,  Ph 

delphia,  2d  month  15th,  1877,  Albert  Webster 
Anna  S.,  daughter  of  Sarah  H.,  and  the  late  Williti 
R.  Dutton.  1 


Died,  in  Philadelphia,  the  18th  of  12th  mo.  If 
Mary  H.,  wife  of  Samuel  Woolman,  in  the  50th  y 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meet 
of  Friends.  During  her  short  illness  she  seemed 
tirely  resigned  to  the  Divine  will,  and  her  family 
Friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that  she  is  gathe 
into  everlasting  rest. 

 ,  1st  mo.  llth,  1877,  George  M.  Alsop,  in 

66th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Moi 
ly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Plymouth,  N.  Y.,  on 

14th  of  1st  mo.  1877,  Alonso  Knots'les,  in  the 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Smyrna  Monthly  Meet 
N.  York.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  ancient  < 
trines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society,  and  his  dress,  t 
duct  and  conversation  were  consistent  therewith, 
was  much  tried  with  the  altf;rations  of  discip 
which  have  been  make  in  this  Yearly  Meeting 
several  years  past.  He  h;id  suff't'red  great  bodily  w< 
ness  for  some  years,  which  he  bore  with  much  patie 
saying,  he  "  had  never  one  trial  too  many  ;"  and 
friends  have  the  consoling  hope  that  through  abunc 
mercy  he  has  entered  into  re.st. 

 ,  on  the  lOtli  of  2d  mo.  1877,  at  the  residenc 

her  father,  near  Flushing,  Ohio,  Mary,  daughte 
Daniel  and  the  late  Martha  S.  Williams,  in  the  ' 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Flushing  Monthly  M 
ing  of  Friends,  Ohio. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  friend." 

Diary  of  Christopher  Marshall. 

This  book,  recently  i-^sued  from  the  press, 
ionsists  mainly  of  extracts  from  a  diarj^  kept 
it  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  from  1774  to 
.781.  It  covers  a  period  of  great  interest, 
luring  which  the  war  of  the  American  lievo- 
ation  was  commenced  and  carried  on,  and  the 
lependeuco  of  the  colonies  on  Grreat  Britain 
vas  severed.  The  author  was  a  birthright 
uember  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  but  his 
.ympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movements 
(verpowered  his  attachment  to  the  peaceable 
)rinciples  ever  held  by  them,  and  led  to  his 

^jlieownment  therefrom.    He  became  one  of 

sjhe  raemb  >rs  of  that  short-lived  body,  the 
^r.:e  Quakers,  who  met  in  the  building  now 
:  apied  by  the  Apprentices'  Librarv,  at  the 
;orner  of  Fifth  and  Arch  streets,  Philadel- 
)hia.  This  association  was  composed  mainlj^, 
f  not  exclusively,  of  those  who  had  left 
Triends  because  they  were  unwilling  to  main- 
ain  its  peaceable  doctrines;  and  who  yet  re- 
lained  an  attachment  to  its  manner  of  wor- 

''^hip,  and  to  some  of  its  views  and  practices. 

•fjiut  it  had  nothing  to  keep  it  together,  and 
lid  not  hold  regular  meetings  for  worship 
«ven  during  the  lifetime  of  its  original  found- 
f.r6. 

The  Diary  contains  many  curious  illiistra- 
M'ions  of  the  arbitrarj^  proceedings,  and  disre 
;|;ard  of.  ordinary  rights  as  to  freedom  of 
peech,  &c.,  which  marked  that  period.  It 
vas  scarcely  safe  at  that  time  to  criticise  the 
Icings  of  the  Congress  or  of  the  revolutionary 
'^^ommittees ;  and  some  who  had  been  so  im- 
,»rudent  as  to  speak  their  minds  freely,  were 
fompelled  to  make  public  and  humble  con- 
i ilemnation  of  their  error, 
f   "  1775.    May  2d.    This  day  about  noon, 
'  Thomas  Loosly,  shoemaker,  was  brought  to 
■J  he  Coffee-House,  and  there  being  exalted  as 
^.spectacle  to  a  great  number  of  reputable 
itizens,  he  there  very  humbly  and  submis- 
i"  ively  a-ked  and  entreated  their  pardon  and 
orgiveness  for  his  illiberally  and  wickedly 
ilifying  the  measures  of  Congress,  the  Com- 
jjaittee,  and  the  people  of  New  England,  sin- 
«!  :erely  promising   that   his  future  conduct 
hould  be  just,  true,  and  equitable,  as  should 
ecommend  him  to  the  particular  notices  of 
til  tho.se  whom  he  had  so  unjustly,  falsely, 
:»Dd  wickedly  vilified.    On  those  assurances 
.nd  promises,  the  company  discharged  him." 
Under  date  of  July  17th,  1775,  we  find  this 


entry  :  "  Stayed  at  home  till  near  six  ;  took  a 
walk  to  the  College-yard,  to  see  the  Dutch 
butcher  ask  pardon  of  one  of  the  companies 
for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  their  proceed- 
ings." 

'■'August  19.  Complaint  was  made  by  G. 
Schlosser  of  his  having  stopped  a  piece  of 
linen  of  a  pedlar,*  who  thereupon  applied  to 
[Isaac]  Hunt,  the  lawyer,f  who  issued. out  a 
summons  against  him  for  the  said  piece,  upon 
which  a  moiion  was  made  to  send  for  the  said 
Hunt,  who  after  first  notice  refused,  upon 
which  a  line  fi-om  the  chairman  brought  him. 
He  owned  the  doing  of  it,  but  insisted  it  was 
according  to  the  rule  of  his  profession,  and 
could  see  no  injury  he  had  done.  A  good 
deal  was  said  to  him  upon  the  importance  of 
such  proceedings,  upon  which  he  requested 
time  to  consult  his  client,  and  then  he  would 
give  the  Committee  his  answer  whether  he 
would  proceed  in  carrying  on  the  suit  against 
C.  Schlosser,  or  withdraw  and  disconlinue  the 
action,  at  the  next  meeting,  which  was  grant- 
ed him. 

"22.  At  seven  I  went  to  meet  the  Com- 
mittee ;  came  home  past  ten,  sundry  debates 
detaining  till  that  time.  One  respecting 
[Isaac]  Hunt,  who  would  give  no  positive 
answer  whether  he  would  prosecute  the  suit 
against  George  Schlosser  or  no,  but  requested 
to  have  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  in  writ- 
ing, with  leave  to  give  his  answer  in  writing, 
the  which  was  looked  upon  to  be  only  evasive, 
so  it  was  determined,  nemine  contradicente, 
that  his  answer  was  not  to  satisfaction. 

"September  6.  Between  eleven  and  twelve 
this  forenoon,  about  thirty  of  ourj  associators 
waited  upon  and  conducted  Isaac  Hunt  from 
his  dwelling  to  the  Coffee  House,  where  hav- 
ing placed  him  in  a  cart,  he  very  politely  ac- 
knowledged he  had  said  and  acted  wrong,  for 
which  he  asked  pardon  of  the  public  and  com- 
mitted himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
associators,  to  defend  him  from  any  gross  in- 
sults from  the  populace.  This,  his  behavior, 
they  approveii  him,  and  conducted  him  in  that 
situation,  with  drum  beating,  through  the 
principal  streets,  he  acknowledging  his  mis- 
conduct in  divers  places.  But  as  they  were 
coming  down  town,  stopping  at  the  corner 
where  Dr.  Kearsley  lives,  to  make  his  decla- 
ration, it's  said  the  Dr.  threw  open  his  window, 
snapped  a  pistol  twice  amongst  the  crowd, 
upon  which  they  seized  him,  took  his  pistol, 
with  another  in  his  pocket  from  him,  both  of 
which  were  loaded  with  swan  shot.    In  the 


*  Congress  bad  resolved  tbat  there  sboiild  be  no 
importations  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  of  any 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  used  or  purchased,  if  imported  after  the  1st  of  12lh 
mo.  1774. 

t  Isaac  Hunt  was  father  of  Leigh  Hunt,  poet  and 
essayist. 

X  This  probably  refers  to  the  members  of  an  organi- 
zation entitled  "The  Association  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty," 
which  was  formed  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  tea 
subject  to  a  duty  imposed  by  Great  Britain  for  raising 
a  revenue  in  America. 


scuffle  he  got  wounded  in  the  hand.  They 
then  took  Hunt  out  of  the  cart,  conducted 
him  safe  home,  put  Kearsley  in,  brought  him 
to  [the]  Coffee  House,  where  persuasions  were 
used  to  cause  him  to  make  concessions,  but  to 
no  effect.  They  then,  with  drum  beating, 
paraded  the  streets  round  the  town,  then  took 
him  back  to  his  house  and  left  him  there,  but 
as  the  mob  were  prevented  by  the  associators, 
who  guarded  him,  from  tarring  and  feather- 
ing, yet  after  the  associators  were  gone,  they 
then  broke  the  windows  and  abused  the 
house,"  &c. 

The  supervision  of  the  Committee  reached 
not  only  to  conversations  which  were  deemed 
unfriendly  to  the  revolutionary^  cause,  but 
even  private  letters  were  examined — as  ap- 
pears b}'  the  following  entries  : 

"October  6.  About  six,  was  called  to  [the] 
Committee  Room,  where  were  twenty-nine 
members,  some  of  whom  by  information  had 
been  down  to  Chester  after  some  letters  which 
they  were  informed  were  going  to  England, 
in  the  possession  of  Christopher  Carter,  who 

had  been  partner  with    Spikcman,  in 

Market  Street,  which  said  person  they  found, 
and  then  recovered  [the  letters]  by  threats  of 
detaining  and  bringing  him  up  to  town,  and 
after  recovering-  said  letters,  in  two  parcels, 
one  of  them  directed  to'Thouias  Corbyn,  and 
the  other  to  Mrs.  McCalla,  and  taking  his 
qualification  to  the  whole  of  them,  and  of 
whom  and  by  whom  he  received  them,  they 
then  discharged  him,  and  brought  the  letters, 
which  were  now  read,  and  as  they  appeared 
to  be  base  and  cruel  invectives  against  the 
liberties  of  America,  and  calculated  by  wicked 
men  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
England  against  the  Colonies  in  general,  it 
was  directed  that  three  of  the  authors  be  im- 
mediately taken  into  custody,  which  was  im- 
mediately put  into  practice  by  securing  Dr. 
Kearsley,  James  Brooks,  and  Leonard  Snow- 
den  (a  Quaker),  brewer  in  Pemberton  Street, 
and  they  were  confined  under  a  guard  in  the 
iState  House  until  next  morning.  A  seal  was 
also  put  on  the  Doctor's  desk,  and  a  guard 
placed  at  his  house.  All  this  done  by  eleven 
o'clock.  N.  B.  James  Brooks  was  taken  up 
at  the  Doctor's,  and  Snowden  at  the  Doctor's 
street  door. 

7.  Notices  called  the  Committee  to  meet 
at  ten.  According  I  went  and  met  them, 
there  being  about  seventy  members.  After 
some  time  being  met,  report  was  made  that 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  was 
a  great  number  of  inimical  letters  on  board 
the  snow  Patty,  bound  to  London,  upon  which 
a  sub-committee  was  sent  down  in  a  pilot  boat 
to  examine  and  bring  them  all  up  that  were 
suspected,  and  also  all  persons  on  board  that 
were  suspected.  This  being  done,  a  resolve 
was  brought  in  by  three  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  from  the  Congress,  dated  the  sixth  in- 
stant, ordering  that  all  suspected  persons  that 
were  found  to  act  inimical  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  America  that  fell  under  our  dis- 
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cussing  and  notice,  should  by  us  be  delivered 
over  for  trial  of  their  offences  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  they  only  being  invested 
with  that  power  and  not  we — we  having  no 
riirht  to  hear  or  determine  any  case  of  that 
kind. 

This  pi'oduced  a  warm  debate  for  some 
time,  and,  at  length,  upon  motion  seconded, 
Avhether  the  present  papers,  relating  to  Kcars- 
ley,  Brooks,  Snowden  and  Ordale  (minister 
of  Burlington  in  the  Jerseys),  should,  by  a 
committee  appointed,  be  carried  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  for  their  sole  judgment  and 
determination,  the  same  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  the  vrhole,  except  one  and 
myself.    Past  two,  the  Committee  broke  up. 

8.  About  two,  was  brought  to  town,  Chris- 
topher Carter,  with  a  number  of  letters  from 
on  board  the  brig  Black  Prince.  He  was  put 
into  prison,  where  the  three  before  mentioned 
were  sent  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  last 
night,  till  further  examination. 

9.  Went  at  ten  o'clock  to  the  Committee 
at  the  Philosophical;  stayed  till  twelve,  in 
which  meeting,  fifteen  members  were  chosen 
to  assist  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  the  trials 
of  Dr.  Kearsley,  Leonard  Snowden,  J.  Brooks, 
[and]  Christopher  Carter,  whose  trials  then 
came  on  before  the  Committee  of  Safety  and 
those  fifteen  members,  at  the  Lodge  Room, 
and  continued  till  just  dark  before  finished. 
*  *  N.  B.  The  four  persons  before  mentioned 
were  conveyed  from  prison  and  back  there 
again  by  a  guard  of  associators,  not  less  than 
fifty,  with  drums,  fifes,"  &c.,  &c. 

Subsequent  entries  in  the  diary,  show  that 
Dr.  Kearsley  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
there  ended  his  days. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Gospel  light. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the 
term  Gospel  in  its  full  extent,  means  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  vital  than  a  mere  dec- 
laration of  the  good  tidings  of  life  and  salva 
tion  to  a  fallen  world.  So  I  desire,  in  what  I 
now  write,  to  bring  it  home  to  each  heart  as 
the  power  of  God  to  save.  I  know  that  the 
word  Gospel,  in  its  broad  and  full  sense,  in- 
cludes both  the  outward  and  the  inward;  or 
as  we  might  express  it,  both  tbe  letter  and  the 
spirit.  "For  our  gospel,"  says  Paul,  "came 
not  unto  yon  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assur- 
<ance." 

The  four  evangelists  have  given  us  glad 
tidings  in  words,  the  truths  of  which  have  to 
be  felt  in  the  heart,  before  they  can  be  saving- 
ly realized.  And  the  idea  which  I  wish  to 
carry  out  is  the  same  as  expressed  by  Robert 
]iarclay  in  his  Apology,  page  163,  where  he 
says,  "  This  saving  spiritual  light  is  the  gospel, 
which  the  apostle  saith  expressly  is  preached 
'in  every  creature  under  heaven;'  even  that 
very  'gospel  whereof  Paul  was  made  a  minis- 
ter.' Col.  i.  23.  For  the  gospel  is  not  a  mere 
declaration  of  good  things,  i)eing  the  '  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  all  those  that  be- 
lieve.' Rom.  i.  16.  Though  the  outward  dec- 
laration of  the  gospcil  be  taken  sometimes  for 
the  gospel  ;  yet  it  is  but  figuratively."  Ami 
George  Fox,  while  reasoning  with  some  wiio 
said  "  the  gospel  was  the  four  books  of  Mat- 
thew, ilark,  Luke  and  John,"  says  in  his 
Journal,  page  365,  "  I  told  them  the  gospel 
was  the  power  of  God,  which  was  preached 


befoi-e  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  or  John  were 
written  ;  and  it  was  preached  to  every  crea- 
ture, of  which  a  great  part  might  never  see 
nor  hear  of  those  four  books ;  so  that  every 
creature  was  to  obey  the  power  of  God  ;  for 
Christ,  the  spiritual  Man,  would  judge  the 
world  according  to  the  gospel,  that  is  accord- 
ing to  his  invisible  power.  When  they  heard 
this  they  could  not  gainsay;  for  the  truth 
came  over  them.  I  directed  them  to  their 
teacher,  the  grace  of  God,  and  showed  them 
the  sufficiency  of  it,  which  would  teach  them 
how  to  live,  and  what  to  deny;  and  being 
obeyed  would  bring  them  salvation.  So  to 
that  grace  I  recommended  them,  and  left 
them." 

From  the  above  prominent  writers,  and 
from  a  host  of  others  who  through  much  tribu- 
lation organized  our  religious  Society,  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  that  their  leading  con- 
cern was,  to  turn  their  hearers  away  from  a 
dependence  on  that  which  was  outward  and 
lifeless,  to  the  inward,  invisible  and  spiritual 
power  by  which  life  and  immortality  were 
brought  to  light  in  them  by  the  gospel.  It 
was  this  life,  light  and  power,  that  made 
them,  like  Paul,  able  ministers,  not  of  the 
letter  but  of  the  spirit ;  for  it  is  the  spirit  that 
giveth  life.  And  Paul  certifies  that  the  gos- 
pel which  was  preached  of  him,  was  notaf'ter 
man  ;  for,  he  says,  "  I  neither  received  of  man, 
neither  was  I  taught  it  but  by  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ."  And  in  another  place  :  "  Our 
gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,  but 
also  in  power  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  For 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word  but  in 
power."  And  this  is  what  I  long  for,  that 
our  faith  should  stand  less  in  thcAvisdom  and 
intellectual  teachings  of  men,  and  more  in  the 
teachings  and  power  of  God;  believing  as  I 
do,  that  the  gospel  "  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  And 
if  our  faith  and  life  were  more  practically  in 
this  cleansing  and  purifying  ])Ower,  we  should 
witne>8  it  to  be  to  our  salvation  from  sin,  and 
finally  "guide  into  all  truth,"  and  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  redeemed  children  of 
God. 

The  design  of  the  letter  of  the  scriptures  is 
to  set  forth  the  love  of  God  in  sending  his  Son 
to  save  lost  man,  the  life,  death,  atonement 
and  mediation  of  Christ,  are  to  bring  us  to 
the  Spirit,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  things 
deeper  than  what  words  can  reach.  So  if  we 
rest  satisfied  with  a  description  of  heavenly 
things,  as  outwardly  received,  without  feeling 
the  life  and  power  of  those  gospel  truths 
brought  forth  and  fulfilled  in  us,  of  what  avail 
is  all  our  knowledge? 

The  old  covenant  dispensation  was  minis- 
toi-ed  in  the  letter,  but  the  new  in  the  Spirit. 
2  Cor.  iii.  6.  "He  came  unto  his  own,  and 
his  own  received  him  not.  But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  be- 
lieve on  his  name  ;  which  were  born  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God."  And  I  believe  that 
He  through  the  gospel  life  and  light,  still 
gives  his  obedient  followers  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God.  But  wo  have  first  to  believe 
in  this  |)owcr,  and  receive  it,  before  we  can 
be  born  of  the  Spirit;  "  for.  that  which  is  born 
of  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit."  And  as  we  in  our  fallen  na- 
ture, bear  the  image  of  the  earth}',  so  we  must 
be  renewed  by  Christ  the  quickening  Spirit, 
and  bear  his  heavenly  image  before  we  can  be 


prepared  to  enter  the  heavenly  mansion  whi 
nothing  that  defileth  can  ever  come. 

"  The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  gr: 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ."  And  it 
only  by  grace  emanating  from  Him,  who 
the  life  and  light  of  men,  that  we  are  enabll 
to  see  our  fallen  condition,  and  the  need 
have  of  salvation.  For  darkness  cannot  d| 
cover  darkness.  The  light  shines  in  darl 
but  the  darkness  comprehends  it  not 
the  fall  we  have  a  false  light  and  a  false  li| 
a  false  liberty  and  a  false  rest.  But  "  as  ma 
as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  t| 
sons  of  God."  And  they  can  discern  betwe 
the  false  and  the  true — between  the  living  a 
the  dead,  and  between  the  letter  of  the  gosjl 
and  the  spirit  and  power  thereof. 

We  err  about  gospel  knowledge  and  religi 
when  we  have  not  the  gospel  spirit  and  ligl 
to  lead  us.    But  the  living  God  dwells  in  li 
ing  temples  only.    As  the  light  which  shin 
outwardly  is  to  the  outward  man,  so  is  t| 
light  that  shines  inwardly,  to  the  inner  m 
But  while  we  have  the  light,  we  must  belie| 
in  the  light,  or  we  never  shall  become  t 
children  of  light.    And  if  we  would  see  t 
things  of  God,  we  must  receive  the  light  fr 
him.    "For  the  things  of  God  knoweth 
man,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  '  We  may  fe 
a  great  deal  about  holiness,  sanctification 
without  realizing  the  cleansing  and  suvi 
efficacy  of  the  gospel  life  ourselves. 

Far  more  profitable  would  it  be  for  us 
come  down  in  deep  humility,  as  at  the  feet 
Jesus,  and  seek  nioi-e  earnestly  to  receive  fr 
Him,  the  spirit,  the  life,  light  and  power 
our  own  hearts,  than  to  be  talking  and  d| 
puting  with  others  on  the  subject.    "  In  h 
(Christ)  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the  lig, 
of  men."    The  life  comes  before  the  darkn 
can  comprehend  the  light.    We  see  how  itl 
in  nature  :  the  germ  of  life  lies  dormant  in  tj 
seed  of  a  plant  until  it  is  quickened,  or  brou 
to  life  by  the  warming  rays  of  the  sun. 
the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  sown  in  the  gardj 
of  the  heart  under  the  influence  of  the  Li 
of  Christ,  if  in  "good  ground,"  will  spri 
forth  and  grow  from  stature  to  stature,  a 
from  strength  to  strength  until  it  becomei 
"plant  of  renown,"  comparable  to  a  tree  whi 
brings  forth  fruit  in  its  season.    But  t| 
growth  and  productiveness  will  be  in  propi 
tion  to  the  vitalizing  influence  and  cultivati 
which  the  plant  is  allowed  to  receive  fi 
the  great  Husbandman.    Thus  life  and  i 
mortality  are  brought  to  light  through  tj 
gospel,  which  PauL  says  "  was  preached 
every  creature  under  heaven."    John  in  t| 
revelations,  I  think  alludes  to  the  same,  wh 
he  speaks  of  the  "angel  flying  in  the  mi 
of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel 
preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  a 
to  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and  peopi 
But  "who  hath  believed  the  report  ?  and 
whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been 
vealed,"  but  those  who  hear  and  obey?  It| 
the  "willing  and  obedient  that  shall  eat  t 
good  of  the  land."   "  For  God  who  commai 
ed  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,"  in  ti 
old  creation,  doth  now  shine  in  our  da|: 
hearts  to  bring  about  a  new  creation  there  t 
new  life  and  a  new  glory.    "The  first  mi 
Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,"  which  life 
lost  in  the  fall.    The  second  Adam  was  ma| 
a  quickening  spirit,  to  quicken  and  bring 
life  that  which  was  lost  in  the  fall.  "For 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  (not  out  of  hit 
shall  all  be  made  alive."    "  The  first  man- 
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f  the  eai'th,  earthy  ;  the  second  man  is  the 
jord  from  heaven."  The  death  which  Adam 
icarred  in  the  fall,  has  "  passed  upon  all  men, 
)r  that  all  have  sinned."  He  begot  children 
J  his  own  likeness  ;  in  the  image  that  he  had 
ow  received  by  voluntary  disobedience.  So 
'e  now,  bear  the  image  of  the  first  Adam, 
and  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath," 
nd  shall  so  remain  until  Ave  are  renewed  after 
16  image  of  Him  who  fii'st  created  man  in 
is  own  likeness.  Then,  as  we  have  borne 
le  image  of  the  earthly  we  shall  bear  the 
nage  of  the  heavenly,  if  we  submit  to  the 
uickeningand  purifyingpower  of  Him  "  who 
ave  himself  for  us  that  He  miqht  redeem  us 
■cm  all  iniquity."  "  For  since  by  man  came 
eath,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of 
18  dead."  "For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience 
lany  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience 
f  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous."  Thus 
e  see  that  God  in  his  mercy  has  provided  a 
•ay  for  our  return  and  restoration,  by  and 
irough  Him  who  came  "  to  seek  and  to  save 
lat  which  was  lost,"  and  "  to  finish  trans- 
ression  and  make  an  end  of  sin,  and  to  make 
^conciliation,  and  bring  in  everlasting  right- 
DQsness"  into  the  penitent  soul,  by  faith  in 
16  sacrifice  that  he  made  once  for  all.  But 
;  is  not  merely  by  faith  in  the  atonement  and 
race  thus  purchased  for  us,  but  also  byyield- 
ig  a  willing  obedience  to  the  purifying  opera- 
ons  of  this  grace  and  light  as  revealed  in 
ur  dark  hearts,  until  the  gospel  day  dawn, 
nd  the  day  star  shall  more  fully  ai'ise.  Then 
we  walk  in  the  light,  and  follow  our 
eavenly  guide  in  the  regeneration,  we  shall 
Dally  be  made  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
f  the  saints  in  light;  being  "  born  again,  not 
f  corruptible  seed  but  of  incorruptible,  by 
be  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth 
irever."  Thus  the  grace  of  God  which  brings 
alvation  is  our  teacher;  and  we  find  that  its 
iachings  harmonize  with  the  teachings' of 
e  Holy  Scriptures  ;  for  they  proceed  from 
'he  same  fountain  which  inspired  the  holy 
[len  of  old,  as  they  penned  the  sacred  writ- 
|igs.  So  the  true  gospel  light  enables  us  to 
elieve  both  ia  what  is  revealed  to  us  in  the 
eart,  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  also  to  believe 
a  and  understand  what  was  revealed  to  holj^ 
hen  of  old  as  contained  in  the  scriptures.  We 
[  nd  there  that  Christ  died  that  we,  through 
im,  might  be  raised  from  spiritual  death  into 
icwness  of  life.  He  died  to  reconcile  sinners 
0  God,  but  not  to  reconcile  God  to  sin. 
IjKnow  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not 
'nherit  the  kingdom  of  God?"  "  For  what 
.  |3llowship  hath  righteotisness  with  unright- 
oasness?  and  Avhat  communion  hath  light 
vilh  darkness  ?"  &c.  The  notion,  therefore, 
ihat  the  righteousness  of  Christ  may  be  im- 
■uted  to  us  while  we  remain  in  sin,  must  be 
sad  delusion.  For  holiness  cannot  unite 
|yith  unholiness  ;  and  we  are  told  that  with- 
at  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

D.  H. 

Dublin,  Ind.,  2d  mo.  1877. 


Inoculating  Arable  Land. — The  Duke  of 
£aochester  has  tried  experiments  on  his  es- 
ate  at  Kimbolton,  Avhich  are  well  worth  con- 
ideration  by, all  concerned  in  the  breeding  of 
ive-stock.  Desiring  to  convert  arable  land 
oto  pasture,  he  did  not  sow  grass  seeds,  but 
vith  a  machine,  made  by  Messrs.  Howard,  of 
iedford,  he  cut  ropes  of  sod  two  inches  wide 
"Ut  of  an  old  pasture.  These  ropes  were 
arted  to  the  field  that  was  to  be  converted, 


were  broken  into  pieces  about  two  inches 
squai'e,  and  were  then  placed  in  regular  rows 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  women  and 
children,  who  gave  each  piece  a  slight  squeeze 
with  their  foot  after  laying  it.  The  rows  are 
marked  by  the  coulters  of  an  empty  corn- 
drill  drawn  over  the  land  ;  and,  after  the  in- 
oculation is  finished,  the  field  may  be  rolled 
whenever  necessary.  It  was  in  JSTovember, 
1873,  that  the  first  field  was  thus  treated.  By 
the  following  Autumn  it  was  completely  cov- 
ered with  grass,  and  "  was  nearlj''  as  level  and 
ood  as  old  grass  land  ;"  and  in  the  second 
year  was  "fit  for  grazing."  And  as  regards 
the  pasture  from  which  the  ropes  had  been 
cut,  we  are  told  that  "  after  the  first  year  the 
gaps  in  the  turf  are  scarcely  perceptible." 

Thus,  the  tendency  of  grass  to  spread  and 
fill  up  bare  places  has  been  turned  to  profit- 
able account.  The  subject  is  not  new,  nor  is 
this  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  mentioned 
in  these  pages;  but  the  making  use  of  such 
small  pieces  of  sod  to  inoculate  the  land  is 
new.  The  cost  is  about  three  pounds  an 
acre,  which,  a.s  we  are  informed,  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  sowing  with  grass-seeds;  and 
there  is  no  falling  off  experienced  in  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year,  at  least  to  the  same 
extent  as  when  land  is  laid  down  to  pasture 
with  artificial  grasses. — Chambers'  Journal. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Notes  of  a  Southern  Visit. 
The  writer  of  these  memoranda  recently 
accompanied,  on  a  journey  in  our  Southern 
States,  a  Friend  who  was  under  a  religious 
concern  to  visit  and  hold  meetings  for  wor- 
ship among  the  colored  people  there,  with  the 
desire  to  encourage  them  in  that  submission  of 
the  heart  to  the  work  of  Grace  ;  and  that  prac- 
tical obedience  to  the  commands  of  our  Sa- 
viour, without  which  there  can  be  no  true 
religion.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  visit  was 
to  open  the  way  for  the  distribution  of  books 
and  tracts  among  the  people. 

The  political  excitement  caused  by  the 
presidential  election,  which  had  taken  place 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  was  a  source  of  some 
discouragement;  especially  in  view  of  the 
horrible  outi^ages  which  had  been  committed 
in  some  of  the  counties  of  South  Carolina 
prior  to  the  election,  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  colored  people  and  prevent  them  from 
voting.  Some  friends  thought  the  minds  of 
the  people  would  be  so  filled  with  political 
discussion,  that  there  would  be  no  room  for 
other  matters;  and  others  even  doubted  the 
personal  safety  of  the  visitors.  Yet  it  seemed 
best  to  make  the  trial,  and  to  set  out  as  soon 
after  the  requisite  permission  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  proper  meetings  for  discip- 
line, as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  the  absence  from  home  and  busi- 
ness. 

Petersburg,  in  Yirginia,  was  the  first  stop- 
ping point;  and  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
pastor  of  one  of  the  colored  Baptist  churches 
in  that  city,  with  whom  we  were  acquainted, 
requesting  him  to  make  some  arrangements 
for  meetings  with  the  people  on  First-day, 
the  3d  of  12th  month.  A  letter  was  received 
in  reply,  couched  in  courteous  and  kind  terms; 
but  entirely  closing  up  the  way,  so  far  as  ho 
was  concerned,  for  the  visit.  He  represented 
the  state  of  political  feeling  to  be  so  embit- 
tered, that  we  would  be  liable  to  annoyances 
which  would  involve  trouble  and  expense — 
such  as  malicious  arrests,  as  if  we  were  com- 


mercial agents  selling  goods  without  taking 
out  the  requisite  license,  &c.  This  discourag- 
ing letter,  and  the  conflicting  advice  of  some 
dear  friends,  led  to  some  searching  of  heart ; 
but  after  a  time  the  language  presented  : 
Fear  ye  not  with  man's  fear,  neither  bo 
afraid.  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  you,  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world.  Turn  not  aside  ;  nor 
cast  away  thy  shield,  as  though  it  had  not 
been  anointed  with  oil.  Trust  in  the  Lord 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not  to  thy  own 
understanding."  This  was  so  confirming,  that 
we  left  at  the  time  previously  determined ; 
and  our  subsequent  experience  verified  the 
encouraging  expressions  of  a  dear  friend  in 
reference  to  the  visit :  "  Behold  I  have  set  be- 
fore thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  close 
it,  is  the  language  that  ariseth."  Throughout 
our  journey,  we  met  with  kindness,  courtesy 
and  openness  from  all  classes;  nor  were  we 
sensible  that  the  service  of  the  visit  was  ma- 
terially, if  at  all,  interfered  with  by  political 
matters. 

Our'  concern  and  interest  were  so  exclu- 
sively in  another  channel,  than  we  scarcely 
read  a  political  paper  during  an  absence  of 
nearly  eight  weeks  ;  and  perhaps  never  before 
felt  so  little  desire  to  know  about  national 
movements,  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  have  absorbed  much  time  and  thought. 
The  information  we  received  on  these  subjects 
was  principally  derived  from  the  conversation 
of  those  around  us ;  and  this  was  so  colored 
by  the  desires  or  prejudices  of  the  speakers, 
that  but  little  dependence  could  be  placed  on 
it.  So,  when  appealed  to  for  our  views,  as  we 
sometimes  were,  we  could  conscientiously  ac- 
knowledge our  ignorance  of  the  real  state  ot 
political  affairs.  Yet  in  justice  to  the  people 
of  the  South,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  were 
never  in  company,  where  fear  of  insult  would 
have  prevented  the  expression  of  honest  views 
in  a  proper  spirit  and  manner.  The  unjusti- 
fiable warmth  of  party  politicians,  and  the 
inflammatory  language  of  some  party  organs, 
caused  some  Southern  people  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  real  danger  of  armed  collision ; 
but  the  almost  universal  expression  of  senti- 
ment among  those  we  conversed  with  was, 
that  if  there  was  to  be  any  more  fighting  in 
this  country,  it  must  be  among  the  northern 
people,  for  they  should  keep  aloof  from  it. 

We  reached  Petersburg  about  9  o'clock  on 
First-day  morning,  and  attended  three  meet- 
ings on  that  day  ;  and  one  on  the  following 
evening.  Two  of  them  were  large  gatherings 
of  people.  In  this  city  the  Baptists  predom- 
inate among  the  colored  people.  One  of  their 
three  churches  here  claims  a  membership  of 
2700. 

The  service  in  these  meetings,  as  was  mostly 
the  case  throughout  the  journey,  was!  largely 
of  a  practical  character.  Those  who  were 
passing  along  in  an  easy,  careless,  unconcern- 
ed way,  were  closely  but  affectionately  spoken 
to;  and  those  who  lived  from  day  to  day, 
month  to  month,  and  year  to  year  in  forget- 
fulness  of  God,  were  asked  what  right  they 
had  to  hope,  that  at  the  end  of  time,  they 
would  hear  the  language,  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  1  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord  ?" 

Those  who  had  entered  on  the  Christian 
journey  were  encouraged  to  persevere,  and 
hold  out  to  the  end  of  the  race.  Our  Saviour's 
command  was  quoted,  "  Watch  and  pray,  lest 
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ye  enter  into  temptation  ;"  for  there  was  a 
danger  of  fulling  awaj',  even  after  we  had  en- 
tered on  a  religious  life  ;  as  was  shown  by  the 
care  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  concerned 
to  keep  his  body  under  and  bring  it  into  sub- 
jection ;  lest,  after  he  had  preached  to  othei'S, 
he  himself  should  become  a  castawa3^ 

The  petition  taught  by  our  iSaviour  to  His 
disciples,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
was  referred  to,  to  show  that  frequent  sup- 
plies of  spiritual  food  were  necessary  for  our 
spiritual  growth.  Our  religion  must  not  be 
confined  to  one  day  in  the  week,  but  should 
go  with  us  into  every  transaction  of  life;  and 
during  the  intervals  of  our  necessary  business, 
the  heart  should  be  lifted  to  God,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  exhortation,  "Pray  without 
ceasing." 

Parents  were  exhorted  to  watch  over  their 
children,  and  to  train  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  so  that  they 
might  be  prepared  for  usefulness  in  the  church 
and  the  world. 

The  colored  people  are  very  attentive  lis- 
teners, but  are  not  accustomed  in  their  meet- 
ings to  those  seasons  of  silent  waiting,  which 
are  often  so  acceptable  and  refreshing  to  the 
true  spiritual  worshipper.  This  is  probablj^ 
true  of  almost  all  other  denominations  of 
Christians  than  "  Friends,"  and  is  not  peculiar 
to  those  of  African  descent.  We  were  often 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  a  congregation  for  want  of  such  intervals 
of  silence.  The  vocal  service,  either  in  minis- 
try or  prayer,  might  have  been  tender  and 
impressive  ;  and  the  people  evidently  brought 
into  a  degree  of  serious  feeling  by  the  weight 
which  attended  it;  but  when  the  minister  sat 
down,  something  else  was  immediately  looked 
for  to  occupy  the  attention,  and  the  solemn 
covering  which  had  overspread  the  assembly 
was  often  too  much  dissipated.  Few  things 
connected  with  our  manner  of  worship  ei'eated 
such  wonder  as  the  announcement,  that  we 
sometimes  had  meetings  in  which  not  a  word 
was  spoken  from  beginning  to  end.  When 
at  Newbern,  N.  C,  we  were  much  amused  by 
the  remarks  of  a  goodly  old  colored  man,  who 
knew  somewhat  about  Friends,  and  many 
years  before  had  attended  a  meeting  appoint- 
ed by  two  of  them.  He  said,  They  sot,  and 
sot,  and  sot,  and  then  got  up  and  went  away 
without  saying  anything.  He  thought  it  was 
all  right;  though  Idc  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  heard  them  speak. 

Their  education  in  this  respect  often  j-en- 
dcred  it  necessaiy  to  unfold  our  views  of  what 
constitutes  true  spiritual  worship;  and  to  re- 
mind them,  that  a  man  mijiht  attend  meet- 
ings,  listen  to  eloquent  sermons,  join  in  the 
singing  of  hj'mns,  and  make  loud  and  long 
prayers;  and  yet  never  worship  God  at  all 
Though  the  times  of  silent  waiting  on  the 
Lord,  which  we  asked  for,  as  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  "  Friends,"  were  so  novel 
and  strange  to  many  of  the  companies  we 
visited;  yet  the  silence  was  often  profound 
and  solemn,  and  very  grateful  to  our  feelings; 
and  we  believed  it  was  so  in  measure  to  many 
others.  Indeed,  on  several  occasions,  it  was 
referred  to  in  terms  of  apj^robation  by-some 
of  iho  more  thoughtful  ones. 

The  vicinity  of  Petersburg  abounds  with 
the  remains  of  the  forliticalions  erected  dur- 
ing the  late  civil  war.  It  was  then  surround- 
ed by  hostile  armies  ;  and  for  many  months  its 
inhabitants  became  I'amiliar  with  tiic  sounds 
of  muskotry  and  cannon,  and  with   all  the 


horrible  accompaniments  of  a  bloody  warfare. 
The  opposing  armies  lay  in  front  of  each 
other,  defended  by  intrenched  lines  of  many 
miles  in  extent — the  ruins  of  which  furnish 
abundant  food  for  thought  to  the  moralist, 
and  tend  to  strengthen  in  a  northern  mind  a 
conviction  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the  system 
of  slavery,  which  led  to  such  a  destructive 
and  fratricidal  contest.  We  saw  similar  ruins 
in  different  parts  of  the  South.  The  Southern 
rulers  appear  to  have  spared  no  efforts  to 
carry  out  their  design  of  forming  a  separate 
Confederacy ;  but  to  have  so  greatly  drained 
the  resources  of  that  section  of  our  country 
as  to  leave  it  in  an  impoverished  condition. 

W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sel<  cted. 

A  MITE  SONG. 
Only  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 

But  every  drop  will  tell; 
The  bucket  would  soon  be  empty 

Without  the  drops  in  the  well. 

Only  a  poor  little  penny, 

It  was  all  I  had  to  give; 
But  as  pennies  make  the  dollars. 

It  may  help  some  cause  to  live. 

A  few  little  bits  of  ribbon, 

And  some  toys;  they  were  not  new, 
But  they  made  the  sick  child  happy, 

Which  made  me  happy  too. 

Only  some  outgrown  garments  ; 

They  were  all  I  had  to  spare; 
But  they'll  help  to  clothe  the  needy, 

And  the  poor  are  everywhere. 

A  word  now  and  then  of  comfort. 

That  cost  me  nothing  to  say ; 
But  the  poor  old  man  died  happy, 

And  it  helped  him  on  the  way. 

God  loveth  the  cheerful  giver, 

Though  the  gift  be  poor  and  small  ; 

What  dolh  He  think  of  His  children, 
When  they  never  give  at  all? 

— From  "  The  Christian  Giver." 


Selected. 

THE  TONGUE  INSTRUCTED. 
Guard  well  thy  lips;  none,  none  can  know 
What  evils  from  the  tongue  may  flow; 
What  guilt,  what  grief  may  be  incurr'd 
By  one  incautious,  hasty  word. 

Be  "  slow  to  speak  ;"  look  well  within, 
To  check  what  there  may  lead  to  sin; 
And  pray  unceasingly  for  aid. 
Lest,  unawares,  thou  be  betrayed. 

"Condemn  not,  judge  not, — not  to  man 
Is  fj;iven  his  brother's  faults  to  scan  ; 
One  task  is  thine,  and  one  alone, — 
To  search  out  and  subdue  thine  own. 

Indulge  no  murmurings ;  oh,  restrain 
Those  lips  so  ready  to  complain  ; 
And,  if  they  can  be  number'd,  count 
Of  one'day's  mercies  the  amount. 

Shun  vain  discussions,  trifling  themes  ; 
Dwell  not  on  earthly  hopes  or  schemes  ; 
Let  words  of  wisdom,  meekness,  love, 
The  heart's  true  renovation,  prove. 

Set  God  before  thee;  every  word 
Thy  lips  pronounce,  by  him  is  heard  ; 
Oil,  couldst  thou  realize  this  thought, 
What  care,  what  caiuion  would  be  taught! 

"The  time  is  short, — this  day  may  be 

The  very  last  assign'd  to  thee: 

So  speak,  that  shouldst  thou  ne'er  speak  more, 

Thou  may'st  not  this  day's  words  deplore. 


From  "The  British  Friend 

Extract  from  the  MS.  Journal  of  the  Late  Joseph  Wo 
of  Highfiatts. 
3rd  Month,  1805.— The  day  after  theQu 
terly  Meeting  held  at  Leeds,  Joshua  Prie 
man,  of  Thornton,  breakfasted  at  the  sai 
Friend's  house  as  myself,  and  on  inquiring 
bim  about  a  certain  young  man  I  had  p; 
ticularly  noticed  in  the  meeting,  he  ss 
his  name  was  "Richard  Fiennes  Foster,"  tt 
he  came  out  of  the  south  and  settled  at  So 
boro',  that  he  joined  the  Society  by  convim 
ment,  and  appeared  acceptably  as  a  minisK 
and  withal,  related  the  following  occurren 
which  I  have  put  down  as  near  as  I  can  ; 
member,  viz. : — That  Doctor  Southara, 
Buckingham,  a  man  eminent  in  his  p 
fession,  by  which  he  acquired  consideral 
property,  took  a  journey  of  pleasure  w 
his  wife  to  London,  and  during  his  stay  th( 
they  attended  the  play  which  was  acted 
"The  Quaker" — with  which  the  Doctor  vi 
much  affected.  At  the  close  thereof,  the  pr 
cipal  manager  observed  to  the  company  th 
if  any  one  was  desirous  to  know  more  of  tl 
respectable  people,  he  would  recommend  th( 
to  read  "  Barclay's  Apology."  Accordir 
before  he  left  London,  the  Doctor  privatt 
purchased  it.  and  when  he  got  home,  secret 
it  in  his  studj^,  where  he  employed  his  leisu 
time  in  diligently  perusing  it.  His  wife  ve 
soon  perceiving  a  visible  alteration  in  hi 
and  having  taken  notice  that  he  spent  mc 
time  in  his  study,  wondered  what  was 
cause;  vrhereupon,  taking  the  opportuni 
when  he  was  from  home,  she  carefully  exa 
ined  the  room,  and  found  the  Apology  thei 
in,  which  she  began  to  read,  and  continu 
to  do  so  at  such  times  as  he  was  absei 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  by  turnii 
their  minds  to  that  principle  of  Light  a 
Light  which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  ai 
is  placed  in  the  secret  of  every  heart,  th^ 
were  both  convinced  of  the  truth  as  profess 
by  the  people  called  Quakers.  In  time  tlv 
found  strength  to  make  public  professii 
thereof  About  the  same  time  Richard 
Foster's  brother  Oswald,  who  was  an  appre 
tice  with  them,  was  out  of  his  time,  and  go 
to  London  for  further  instruction.  The  Do 
tor  having  a  great  deal  of  business,  had  pi 
posed  on  his  return,  to  take  him  in  as  a  pai 
uer.  Before  he  reached  home,  he  heard  th 
were  become  Quakers,  at  which  he  was  ve 
much  surprised,  but  being  determined  to 
them  know  that  he  was  not  one,  when  he  e 
tered  the  house  he  began  to  whistle  and  sii 
as  he  passed  through  the  lobby  by  the  sittin 
room  door,  and  went  directly  into  the  kitche 
where  he  was  very  much  struck  with  the  v 
ible  alteration  he  observed  in  the  countenan 
of  the  servant  girl,  and  then  accosted  her 
"  What!  BelS}*,  are  you  all  turned  Quaker 
— but  I  will  not  be  one  however."  But  in 
short  time  he  was  also  favored  with  a  p 
cious  visitation,  and  became  clearly  convince 
of  the  truth.  The  said  R.  F.  Foster  heariii; 
that  his  biother  was  turned  Quaker,  lightf 
said,  "  1  shall  quake  also  when  cold  weathp 
comes."  But  the  same  Divine  Power  sofl. 
afterwards  reached  unto  him,  and  caused  hi. 
to  bow  thereunto,  bringing  him  into  a  sla* 
of  willitigness  to  confess  Christ  before  mer 
and  about  the  same  time  another  brotln 


(John),  residing  at  some  distance,  was  co 
"  Wait  on  the  Lord  ;  be  of  good  courage,  vinced  of  the  truth,  without  having  any  \)v 
and  He  shall  strengthen  tliine  heart;  wail,  I  vious  conversation,  one  with  another.  Tin 
say,  on  the  Lord."    Psalm  xxvii.  14.  iweiopix  persons  in  rather  a  remarkable  mai 
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er  convinced  and  brought  to  the  acknowl- 
'4jgnient  of  the  truth,  and  became  valuable 
lembers  of  our  religious  Society. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Mississippi  in  High  Water. 
Edward  King  descended  the  great  river 
pii"oni  St.  Louis  to  the  cotton  region  when  the 
sa  lighty  stream  was  rising.    He  thus  describes 

,  as  it  appeared  at  that  time  : 
^('1,  "  When  the  rains  have  swollen  its  tributary 
ivers  to  more  than  their  ordinary  volume, 
he  Mississippi  is  grand,  terrible,  treacherous. 
;iiiiilways  subtle  and  serpent-like  in  its  mode  of 
I  ittealing  upon  its  prey,  it  swallows  up  acres  at 
1,  Ine  fell  swoop;  on  one  side  sweeping  them 
piiway  from  their  frail  hold  on  the  main  land, 
atohile  on  the  other  it  covers  plantations  with 
iviiilime,  and  broken  tree  trunks  and  boughs, 
tfjijrcing  the  frightened  inhabitants  into  the 
;Jj-econd  story  of  their  cabins,  and  driving  the 
riattle  and  swine  upon  high  knolls,  to  starve 
iri  r  perhaps  finally  to  drown.    It  pierces  the 
tli  funj"  lines  which  have  cost  the  states  bordering 
ttipon  it  such  immense  sums,  and  goes  bubbling 
[ie[nd  roaring  through  the  crevasses,  distracting 
ffi  he  planters  and  sending  dismay  to  many  thou- 
tf|and6  in  a  single  night.    It  promises  a  fall  in 
nine  day;  on  another  it  rises  so  suddenly  that 
ho  adventurous  woodmen  along  the  border 
',ave  scarcely  time  to  flee.    It  makes  a  lake 
f  the  fertile  country  between  two  great  riv- 
lokrs ;  it  carries  off  hundreds  of  wood  piles, 
Ifhich  lonely  and  patient  labor  have  reared  in 
the  hope  that  a  passing  steamer  will  buy  the 
ii:/ood,  and  thus  reward  a  season's  work.  Out 
iif  each  small  town  on  its  western  bank,  set 
UrOO  carelessly  by  the  waters  edge,  it  makes  a 
igmy  Venice,  or  floats  it  off  altogether.  As 
he  huge  steamer  glided  along-the  mighty  cur- 
Kient,  we  could  see  families  in  the  second  sto- 
iiea  of  their  houses,  gazing  grimly  out  upon 
I, ihe  approaching  ruin.    At  one  point,  a  man 
yi/as  sculling  from  house  to  barn-yard  with 
irood  for  his  stock.    The  log  barn  was  a  dreary 
fhile  in  the  midst  of  the  flood.    The  swine  and 
■ows  stood  shivering  on  a  pine  knoll,  discon- 
olately    burrowing  and  browsing.    As  we 
ot  beyond  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers, 
he  gigantic  volume  of  water  had  so  far  over- 
un  its  natural  boundaries  that  we  seemed  at 
ea  instead  of  upon  an  inland  river.    The  cot- 
onwoods  and  cypresses  stood  up  amid  the 
/ater-wilderness  like  ghosts.     G-azing  into 
he  long  avenues  of  the  sombre  forests,  we 
fjjoald  only  see  the  same  level,  all-enveloping 
ood.    In  the  open  country  the  cabins  seemed 
eady  to  sail  away,  though  their  masters  were 
Huaiiy  smoking  with  much  equanimity,  and 
waiting  a  fall  of  the  river. 
Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  great 
iver  takes  a  wholly  different  appearance  and 
siharacter  from  those  of  the  lovely  stream 
/hich  stretches  from  Lake  Pepin  down  ;  and 
f  ome  of  the  old  pilots  say  that  section  of  it 
'clow  St.  Louis  should  have  been  called  the 
Missouri,'  rather  than  the  Mississippi.  The 
lissouri,  they  claim,  gives  to  the  river  most 
'f  the  characteristics  which  dominate  it  un- 
il  it  has  been  reinforced  by  the  Ohio,  the 
irkansas,  the  White  and  the  Ked  rivers.  The 
urrent  is  forever  making  land  on  one  side, 
.nd  tearing  it  away  on  the  other,  the  bends 
0  its  course  not  permitting  the  stream  to 
fash  both  banks  with  equal  force.  The  farmer 
n  the  alluvial  bottoms,  sees  with  dismay  his 
orn  field  diminish  year  by  year,  acres  slip- 
'ing  into  the  dark  current ;  yet  the  ease  with 


which  corn,  cotton  and  sugar  are  raised  in 
their  respective  localities  along  its  banks  is 
such  that  they  willingly  run  the  risk.  The 
pilots  complain  bitterly  of  the  constant 
changes  in  the  channel,  which  it  requires  the 
eyes  of  Argus  almost  to  detect.  They  say 
that  the  current  might  be  made  to  bear  upon 
the  rocky  shore,  thus  avoiding  disastrous  loss 
of  land  and  many  crevasses,  as  the  gaps  made 
in  the  levees  by  the  encroaching  waters  are 
called.  The  stream  is  so  crooked,  that  a 
twenty  miles' journey  by  water  is  sometimes 
necessary,  where  the  distance  across  the 
promontory  round  which  the  steamer  must  go, 
is  not  more  than  a  mile.  Sometimes  the  cur- 
rent, tired  of  the  detour,  itself  brushes  away 
the  promontory,  and  the  astonished  pilots  see 
a  totally  new  course  opened  before  them. 

The  occasional  inundations  of  the  alluvial 
lands  are  so  little  understood,  and  the  general 
course  of  the  Mississippi  is  comprehended  by 
so  few,  that  a  little  idt^a  of  its  progress  down 
to  the  Delta  country  may  prove  interesting. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  i\iis- 
souri  rivers,  begins  what  is  known  as  the 
lower  Mississippi,  although  the  name  is  not 
usually  applied  to  the  stream  until  it  has 
crossed  the  grand  rocky  chain  or  bed  extend- 
ing across  its  channel  between  St.  Louis  and 
Cairo.  All  below  this  chain  in  the  Missi->sippi 
valley  is  alluvium,  through  which  the  river 
meanders  from  one  bluff  to  another — the  bluffs 
being  from  forty  to  one  hundred  miles  apart. 
Touching  these  bluffs  at  Comm-erce,  Missouri, 
on  the  west  bank,  it  courses  across  the  valley, 
passing  the  vast  prairies  of  Lower  Illinois, 
known  as  "Egypt,"  on  the  east,  meets  the 
Ohio  at  Cairo,  then  strikes  the  bluffs  again  at 
Columbus  on  the  eastern  or  Kentucky  shore. 
It  skirts  these  bluffs  as  far  as  Memphis,  hav- 
ing on  its  west  the  broad  earthquake  lands  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  It  then  once  more 
crosses  the  valley  to  meet  the  Yazoo  near 
Yicksburg,  creating  the  immense  Yazoo  reser- 
voir on  the  east  bank,  extending  from  the 
vicinity  of  Memphis  to  Vicksburg,  and  the 
valleys  and  the  swamps  of  the  Macon  and 
Tensas,  on  the  west  side.  These  latter  have 
no  terminus  save  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  the 
river  does  not  approach  the  western  bluffs 
after  leaving  Helena.  From  Vicksburg  to 
Baton  Rouge  the  river  hugs  the  eastern  bluffs, 
and  from  Baton  Rouge  to  the  mouth  is  the 
pure  delta  country  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
200  miles. 

All  of  this  valley,  below  the  rocky  chain 
crossing  the  river  channel,  lies  lower  than  the 
high  water  line  of  this  powerful  current,  and 
the  efforts  of  men  to  stay  an  inundation  seem 
quite  puerile.  The  valley  is  divided  into 
several  natural  districts,  one  embracing  the 
lands  from  the  chain  to  the  vicinity  of  Helena, 
where  the  St.  Francis  river  debouches;  an- 
other from  Helena  nearly  to  Vicksburg  on 
the  east  bank,  for  the  Yazoo  valley  ;  a  third 
comprises  the  country  from  the  Arkansas  to 
the  Red  river,  known  as  the  Macon  and  Tensas 
valley  ;  a  fourth  runs  from  the  Red  river  to 
the  gulf,  on  the  west  side,  and  a  fifth  from 
Baton  Rouge  to  the  gulf  on  the  east  side. 

Some  of  these  districts  have  been  imperfect- 
ly leveed;  others  have  never  been  protected 
at  all,  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  when 
high  water  does  come  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
few  levees  increases  the  danger  of  a  complete 
inundation,  as  the  stream,  finding  itself  re- 
strained, breaks  the  barriers  which  attempt 
to  control  the  current.    Under  the  slave  sys- 


tem, the  planters  on  the  lowlands  were  able 
to  guard  against  ruin  by  elaborate  prepara- 
tion and  vigilance,  which  they  cannot  sum- 
mon nov/  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  nothing  but 
the  execution  of  a  grand  national  work  by 
the  general  government  will  ever  secure  to 
the  delta  that  immunitj''  from  ruin,  so  desir- 
able for  people  already  cruelly  stripped  by 
war  and  political  knavery. 

Yet  the  inundations  do  not  come  with 
alarming  frequency.  In  1867  the  lowlands 
were  overflowed  and  distress  ensued  ;  and  in 
this  year,  1874,  the  confusion,  distress,  and 
trepidation  have  been  terrible  to  witness. 
Starvation  has  stood  at  thousands  of  doors, 
and  only  the  hands  of  the  Government  and 
charity  have  saved  hundreds  from  miserable 
deaths.  Below  Memphis,  and  in  a  wide  belt 
of  country  round  about,  along  the  bottom 
lands  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  through- 
out the  Louisiana  lowlands,  there  has  been 
immense  damage.  In  an  hour  the  planter  is 
doomed  to  see  a  thousand  acres,  which  have 
been  carefully  prepared  for  planting  cotton, 
covered  with  water  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
The  country  round  about  becomes  a  swamp — ■ 
the  roads  are  rivers,  the  lakes  are  seas. 

As  the  Mississippi  valley,  south  and  north, 
will  in  future  be  one  of  the  most  populous 
sections  of  the  American  Union,  and  as  the 
great  network  of  rivers  which  penetrate  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  mighty  canons 
of  the  Mauvais  Terres  are  so  well  adapted  for 
commercial  highways;  as  a  score  of  States 
and  territories  border  on  the  Mississippi  alone, 
why  should  not  the  National  Government  at 
once  undertake  the  control  and  care  of  the 
stream  and  its  tributaries  ?" 


For  "The  Friend." 

Noble  Conduct  in  Humble  Life. 

While  walking  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  city  many  years  since,  I  noticed  the  dri- 
ver of  a  coal  cart  who  was  about  delivering 
his  load.  The  man,  who  had  but  one  arm, 
was  cheerful,  strong  and  active,  and  seemed 
but  little  impeded  in  his  work  by  the  loss  of 
his  limb.  On  being  asked  whether  he  did  not 
find  the  loss  of  his  hand  and  arm  a  very  se- 
rious inconvenience,  he  answered  "  no,"  and 
said  that  he  was  still  able  to  haul  seven  tons 
of  coal  daily,  which  was  as  much  as  most 
men  cared  to  do.  He  then  showed  me  how 
he  made  the  stump  of  the  amputated  arm 
useful  by  resting  the  end  of  the  shovel  against 
it,  while  he  grasped  the  handle  and  lifted  the 
coal  with  his  remaining  hand  and  arm.  Here 
was  a  striking  instance  of  energy,  courage 
and  the  manly  determination  which  enables 
persons  to  overcome  difficulties  ;  but  when  he 
also  told  me  that  be  had  never  once  regretted 
the  loss  of  a  limb  so  important  to  the  work- 
ing man,  it  seemed  strange  and  surprising. 

Here  was  something  that  needed  explana- 
tion ;  and  in  answer  to  inquiries,  I  learned 
that  the  arm  had  been  sacrificed  in  order  to 
save  the  life  of  another  person.  Years  pre- 
vious to  my  interview,  he  had  been  employed 
with  others  at  a  mill  in  the  country,  and  on 
a  certain  occasion  he  saw  that  a  large,  heavy 
door  which  had  been  loosened  from  its  fast- 
enings in  one  of  the  upper  stories  of  themill, 
was  about  falling  from  a  great  height,  and 
that  a  fellow  workman,  unconscious  of  the 
accident,  was  stooping  with  his  back  bent  di- 
rectly on  the  spot  where  the  door  must  strike 
the  ground,  and  that  from  his  position  the 
man  must  almost  certainly  be  killed  if  the 
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door  struck  him.  There  was  no  time  for  re- 
flection or  hesitation,  but  my  informant  im- 
mediately extended  an  arm,  received  the  first 
shock  of  the  falling  door,  and  thus  warded 
it  off  his  companion  so  that  he  was  little  if  any 
hurt.  The  arm,  of  course,  was  so  shattered 
that  it  bad  to  be  promptly  removed. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  this  was 
an  instance  of  true  Christian  heroism,  such 
as  we  have  few  examples  of.  He  doulitless 
had  the  comfort  of  an  approving  conscience, 
and  therefore  felt  no  sorrow  or  regret  for  the 
part  he  had  taken.  We  have  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  He  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth, 
beholds  many  who  are  of  small  account  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  who  are  yet  objects  of 
His  fav^or  and  regard.  The  subject  of  the 
preceding  anecdote  must  have  had  a  portion 
of  that  unselfish  love  and  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice of  which  the  life  and  sufferings  of  our 
Divine  Eedeemer  has  given  us  the  great  ex- 
ample. X. 

Trout 

Lonesome  Lake  Cabin,  August,  1876. 

The  season  has  been  an  excellent  one  for 
studying  the  habits  of  trout  in  the  mountain 
waters.  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  during 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  early  part  of 
August  had  its  effect  on  all  exposed  waters 
even  in  this  high  reirion.  Pro61e  Lake,  the 
most  wonderful  trout  pond  in  the  world,  in 
my  judgment,  seems  to  be  more  fully  stocked 
with  trout  this  year  than  ever  before.  In 
June  the  fish  rose  freely,  but  as  July  advanc- 
ed and  the  heat  of  the  sun  penetrated  the  wa- 
ter there  was  a  sudden  change.  This  is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  that  the  change  was  not 
gradual,  but  one  day  the  trout  were  rising 
freely,  took  any  fly  that  was  offered,  and 
seemed  to  be  actively  at  work  feeding,  and 
the  next  da^',  by  a  common  agreement  they 
refused  to  rise,  did  not  show  themselves  on 
the  surface,  and  though  we  tried  them  thor- 
oughly at  all  hours  of  the  day,  from  early 
morn  to  dark,  it  was  impossit)le  to  get  up 
anything  but  a  few  very  small  fish,  and  these 
only  in  shallow  water.  At  the  same  time  the 
anglers  with  bait  ceased  to  take  any,  or  took 
but  very  few.  For  some  days  newly  arriving 
sportsmen,  who  tried  the  lake,  declared  that 
there  were  no  trout  there,  and  would  not  be- 
lieve the  assurance  that  there  were  thousands 
lying  in  the  cool  recesses.  This  instantaneous 
change  convinced  me  that  the  water  had 
reached  a  temperature  near  the  surface  which 
was  disagreeable  to  all  trout  alike,  and  that 
as  we  human  beings  do  not  like  to  go  out  in  a 
hot  sunshine,  so  they  did  not  like  to  go  out  in 
the  warm  water.  Meantime  they  did  not  feed. 
The  habit  of  the  trout  is  to  feed  voraciously 
at  times  and  to  remain  quiet  with  little  or  no 
food  for  a  long  time.  I  have  known  a  three- 
])Ound  trout  to  live  for  months  in  a  glass  tank, 
with  clear  spring  water  flowing  in  it,  and 
keep  up  his  flesh  and  appearance,  though  ho 
had  no  food  but  the  few  animalcules  which 
were  in  the  water,  and  they  were  very  few, 
as  I  knew  b}-  repeated  examination  with  my 
microscope. 

But  one  day  we  had  a  heavy  shower  in  the 
early  morning,  the  only  shower  of  the  season 
which  had  been  dry  here  as  elsewhere.  Think- 
ing tliis  might  have  disturbed  the  water  and 
equalized  surface  and  depth  temperature,  1 
went  down  to  the  lake  at  about  noon  and 
maile  a  few  casts,  but  without  success.  I  was 
driven  ott'tho  lake  by  the  sudden  appearance 


over  Cannon  Mountain  of  a  black  cloud,  which 
came  on  with  a  roar,  and  I  had  scarcely  got- 
ten in  the  shelter  of  the  boat-house  when  a 
tei*rible  hail  storm  burst  over  the  lake.  It 
was  by  much  the  most  severe  hail  storm  I  have 
ever  known,  and  continued  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  The  stones  were  very  large,  and 
when  it  cleared  away  the  surface  of  Profile 
Lake  was  covered  with  a  skim  of  ice-slush, 
as  if  the  winter  ice  had  just  melted.  The  sun 
broke  out  hot  and  tierce,  and  an  army  of 
gnats  came  out  of  the  forest.  The  ice  had 
vanished  in  a  few  minutes,  but  the  surface 
water  was  cold  enough  now,  and  there  was 
evidently  the  wildest  kind  of  exhilaration  and 
delight  among  the  trout.  They  came  up,  lit- 
erally by  the  thousand,  and  leaped  into  the 
air  to  sieze  the  gnats.  In  all  my  experience 
in  wild  waters  I  have  never  seen  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  trout.  They  paid  no  sort  of  at- 
tention to  my  presence,  but  rose  ten,  twenty 
at  a  time  within  reach  of  my  hand,  all  around 
me,  and  all  over  the  surface  of  the  lake.  At 
every  cast  they  tumbled  over  my  flies,  crowd- 
ing one  another  in  their  haste.  Of  course  I 
took  all  I  wanted  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
sat  in  my  boat  and  enjoyed  the  spectacle. 

This  continued  all  the  afternoon  and  till 
dark.  The  night  v^as  cold  with  frost.  The 
next  day  was  much  warmer,  but  they  rose 
till  dark  again.  The  day  after  that  it  was 
impossible  to  persuade  a  respectable  trout  to 
rise,  for  the  water  had  again  become  warm. 

Now  to  show  you  where  they  were,  and 
what  they  were  doing.  The  bottom  of  Pro- 
file Lake  is  dark  and  you  cannot  see  trout  in 
deep  water.  But  Lonesome  Lake  is  clear  as 
crystal,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  the  bottom,  in 
water  from  three  to  five  feet  deep,  is  white 
granite  gravel.  These  places  are  where  cold 
spring  water  comes  in,  and  the  thermometer 
in  that  water  is  always  at  about  43  degrees. 
During  the  season  of  hot  sunshine  it  was 
useless  to  cast  flies  on  any  part  of  the  open 
lalce,- except  over  these  spring  holes,  and  there 
I  would  not  cast,  for  the  trout  were  as  tame 
as  chickens.  They  lay  on  the  white  gravel, 
packed  closely  side  by  side,  thousands  on 
thousands,  enjoying  the  delicious  cold  water, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  me  as  I  pushed  my 
boat  over  them,  but  just  rested  and  panted 
with  their  gills  and  looked  up  at  me.  They 
seemed  to  have  such  perfect  assurance  that  I 
would  not  harm  them  that  I  was  compelled 
to  let  them  alone.  I  bad  not  the  heart  to 
take  them,  and  so  day  after  day  I  would  row 
over  them,  and  take  friends  to  see  the  im- 
mense multitudes,  so  closelj^  packed  that  thej^ 
hid  the  gravel  for  rods.  If  I  took  an  artifi- 
cial fly  and  danced  it  with  my  fingers  on  the 
water,  they  would  rush  up  to  seize  it,  perfect- 
ly confident  that  I  was  no  enemy.  To  tell 
the  frank  truth,  this  little  intimacy  which  I 
established  with  them  had  such  an  ettoct  on 
me  that  of  late  1  have  not  f'tlt  like  killing 
trout  in  the  lake  at  all,  and  I  have  only  taken 
enough  for  the  table  when  I  had  friends  here, 
never  when  alone. — Cor.  N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Commerce. 


Locusts  and  Wild  Honey. — Major-General 
Bisset,  C.  B.,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Sport  and 
War  in  Africa,"  gives  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  a  Scripture  narrative:  "About  the 
year  1830  .some  of  the  dispersed  native  tribes 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  migrated  into  the 
Capo  Colony  to  seek  emploj-inent  among  the 
farmers.    A[y  father  engaged  one  family,  con- 


sisting of  a  man  named  Job,  and  histwowi^ 
with  seven  or  eiglit  children.    Soon  aflj 
their  arrival  a  flight  of  locusts  came  from  t| 
interior,  and  night  after  night,  whilst  the 
ousts  settled  on  the  earth,  the  whole  of  tt 
family,  with  great  sandals  of  ox-hide  tied  > 
their  feet  (very  like  Canadian  snow-shoe 
would  walk  about  the  whole  night  wherev 
the  locusts  were  thickest.    The  next  day  t 
locusts  would  again  take  wing  ;  but  whe 
this  family  had  been  walking  about  all  nigl 
you  saw  acres  and  acres  of  ground  cover 
with  swarms  of  disabled  locusts  that  could  n 
fly  away;  and  the  natives  would  collect  the 
and  bring  them  home  in  baskets  ;  they  wou 
then  break  off  the  wings,  pinch  off  the  ti 
end  of  the  body,  and  pull  off  the  head,  ai 
with  it  withdraw  the  inside  of  the  locus 
thus  the  body  and  legs  alone  remained,  t 
inside  of  the  hodj  being  covered  with  fi 
This  portion  of  the  locust  was  then  spre 
open  upon  mats  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  wh 
dry  packed  away  in  huts  raised  from  t 
ground  and  built  on  purpose.    These  peo 
received  a  very  good  ration  of  food ;  yet  t 
family  preferred  the  bread  made  from  the 
locusts  to  any  description  of  food.  Th 
mode  of  manipulation  was  as  follows : 
basketful  of  the  dried  locusts  would  be  tak 
from  the  store,  and  one  of  the  women  wou 
sit  down  on  the  ground  by  a  flat  stone,  a 
with  another  round  stone  in  her  two  ban 
would  grind  or  reduce  the  locusts  to  flo 
and  therewith  make  thick  cakes,  and  ba 
them  on  the  coals  or  in  the  ashes,  and  e 
this  locust-bread  with  wild  honey.  Hon 
was  most  abundant  in  the  country  at  th 
time,  and  I  have  seen  Job  after  a  day's  hu 
ing,  carry  home  leather  bags  full,  weighi 
more  than  I  could  lift  from  the  ground.  Hen 
I  believe  it  was  thus  that  John  the  Bapt 
'lived  upon  locusts  and  wild  honey'  in  t 
wilderness." 


For  "Tlie  FriendJ 

All  Appeal  to  Friends. 

Dear  Friends, — During  a  visit  made  in  G 
pel  love  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  the  color 
people  in  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
found  among  them  a  great  dearth  of  readi 
matter.    This  we  endeavored  in  part  to  su 
ply  with  books  and  tracts  contributed  by  t 
Book  Committee  of  our  Meeting  for  Suffe 
ings,  and  by  the  Tract  Association  of  Frien 
of  Philadelphia.    The  latter  in  particular, 
sponded  most  liberally  to  our  requests,  a 
has  furnished  us  with  a  very  large  num 
of  its  valuable  publications,  which  we  ho 
will  prove  instrumental  in  doing  much  su 
stantial  good. 

There  is  great  openness  among  a  lar 
class  of  these  people  to  receive  religious 
serious  yiublications,  and  we  had  many  e 
dences  that  such  productions  were  valued  a 
read.  We  felt  the  importance  of  endeavoring 
some  measure  to  supply  this  demand,  by  sen 
ing  such  a  selection  as  would  be  adapted 
their  peculiar  needs,  and  their  present  sta 
of  intellectual  development.    The  tracts  se 
were  selected  with  some  reference  to  this  ;  b 
there  are  manj'-  in  the  series  which,  thou 
excellent  in  themselves,  are  not  so  well  suit 
to  the  colored  people  in  the  South  as  to  pe 
sons  of  more  education  and  different  surroun 
ings. 

Before  leaving  home  in  the  beginning 
the  12th  month  last,  on  a  second  and  simil 
visit,  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  was  printo 
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1  a  cheap  form  for  gratuitous  circulation,  of 
small  sheet  contaiuing  instructive  religious 
latter  suited  to  their  wants.  This  was  received 
.•ith  a  hearty  welcome  by  those  we  visited, 
nd  the  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  hince 
ur  return  home,  we  have  believed  that  it 
rould  be  desirable  to  issue  some  additional 
umbers  of  such  a  sheet  at  suitable  intervals, 
1  the  same  cheap  style  ;  and  to  circulate  them 
1  places  where  most  needed,  and  where  our 
isit  has  opened  the  way  for  their  reception. 
Q  this  way  we  might  be  able,  from  time  to 
me,  to  supply  thousands  of  families  with 
ich  reading  as  might,  under  the  Divine  bless- 
iff,  turn  their  thouo-hts  into  profitable  chan- 
els,  enlighten  their  minds,  and  point  them  to 

'  le  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  to 
le  necessity  of  the  inward  work  of  G-race 

.  pon  their  hearts,  and  to  the  need  of  their  be- 

'''')ming  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  At  the 
ime  time  correct  moral  sentiments  and  prin- 
ples  would  be  inculcated;  and  some  infor- 
[■.ation  be  disseminated  of  the  views  held  by 
,16  Society  of  Friends — views  which  we  fully 
'jlieve  are  calculated  to  promote  their  pre- 

^'itit  and  future  happiness. 

"  As  the  issuing  of  such  papers  involves  con- 
derable  pecuniary  outlay,  especially  for  pa- 
ir and  postage,  the  subject  is  thus  spread 
jfore  Friends,  that  those  who  feel  willing  to 
isist  therein,  may  have  the  opportunity, 
nggestions  of  suitable  matter  for  the  pai^es 
'  the  pi'oposed  publication,  would  be  gladly 
sceived.  Contributions  or  communications 
ay  be  directed  to 

David  Heston,  Frankford,  Philada.,  or 
Joseph  Walton,  262  S.  2nd  St.,  " 


 ^  

'■^  Sow  Lumbermen  Live. — Three  hundred  men 
ill  cover  and  cut  a  section  of  about  three 
iles  square  taking  off  over  60,000  logs,  which 
ould  measure  about  10,000,000  feet,  each 
ason.    Work  begins  at  daylight  and  ends 
*  ,  dark  ;  and  when  the  days  lengthen,  or  the 
oon  favors  a  longer  twilight  or  earlier  morn, 
^*ie  men  get  the  benefit  in  longer  working 
'''^ars.    On  the  river,  when  the  drive  is  start- 
^^l,  work  begins  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
'^id  ends  at  9  in  the  evening,  the  men  hav- 
''Ig  five  meals;  breakfast  at  6,  lunch  at  9, 
'tmer  at  12,  supper  at  5,  and  tea  at  9.  The 

■  eals  consist  of  pork  and  beans,  corn  bread, 
^  classes  cake,  and  tea  or  coffee. 

So  stint  is  given  to  a  man's  appetite.  The 
.  such  as  it  is,  is  abundant,  monotonous, 
iiriiious,  and  cheap.    A  cook  is  provided 
r  every  fifty  men.    The  beans  are  general- 
the  large  white  bush,  parboiled  in  pots 
aiding  half  a  bushel,  then  ten  pounds  of 
'•.'irk  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  beans  in  the 
*)t,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  molasses  poured  in, 
'■d  then  the  pot  is  set  in  a  hole  surrounded 
ith  hot  ashes  and  burning  charcoal,  the  top 
:  '  vered  with  a  stone,  over  which  a  heavy 
;*ood  fire  is  built,  and  here  they  stay  from 
'  '-'e  to  eight  hours,  coming  out  a  most  palat- 
-  ''le  dish.    All  the  baking  is  done  in  rudely 
'•'lilt  stone  ovens,  which  are  heated,  before 
■'c  dough  is  mixed,  with  a  good  wood  fire, 
'■[be  loaves  of  biscuit  or  cake  are  set  upon  the 

■  *)t  stones  and  are  cooked  quickly  and  thor- 

'  '  A  camp  of  three  hundred  men  will  consume 
jiity  four  barrels  of  beans,  half  a  barrel  of 

■  I'rk,  one  barrel  of  flour,  half  a  barrel  of 
eal,  one-c|uarter  of  a  barrel  of  sugar  and 
e  gallons  of  molasses.    The  men  are  en- 


camped in  tents,  making  their  beds  of  boughs, 
while  their  extra  clothing — a  pair  of  duck 
overalls,  woolen  shirt  and  two  pairs  of  wool- 
en socks — is  kept  in  an  old  grain  sack  and 
used  as  a  pillow  at  night. 

All  well  regulated  camps  exclude  liquor. 
Being  usually  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles 
from  any  settlement,  and  the  men  not 
paid  until  the  end  of  the  season,  there  is  lit- 
tle inducement  for  any  speculator  to  peddle 
rum  through  the  woods,  or  for  the  men  to 
straggle  off  in  search  of  it. 

The  consumption  of  axes  and  handles  is 
enormous,  an  axe  lasting  a  month  and  a  handle 
about  three  weeks.  The  axes  are  sharpened 
daily,  some  camps  having  regular  sharpeners, 
while  others  require  each  man  to  keep  his  own 
axe  in  order.  The  old  axes  are  never  collect- 
ed for  the  junk  dealer,  the  distance  to  ship 
them  being  almost  too  great  to  make  it  an 
economical  measure.  Woodsmen  generally 
consider  spruce  harder  on  axes  than  either 
birch  or  pine.  The  gum  which  runs  out  of  a 
spruce  tree  is  found  hai"d  enough  to  chip  the 
edge  of  the  axe  when  striking  through  it. — 
Northwestern  Lumberman. 


The  lemon  Peel. 


Selected. 


A  simple  but  pious  man  complained  to 
Gotthold  that  in  conversing  with  God,  he 
often  felt  at  a  loss  for  words.  "Although," 
said  he,  "on  other  occasions  I  have  no  diffi 
culty  in  making  myself  understood,  still,  I 
can  never  find  such  language  for  my  God  as 
His  majesty,  the  confidence  I  place  in  Him, 
and  the  greatness  of  my  necessities,  seem  to 
me  to  require."  Gotthold, at  the  time,  had  in  his 
hand  a  lemon,  from  which  he  had  just  pared 
a  thin  and  transparent,  peel.  Presenting  it 
to  him,  he  said  :  "  Only  on  the  surface  skin, 
and  not  in  the  white  below,  is  the  strong  fra- 
grance of  this  fruit  contained.  And  the 
same,"  be  assured,  "  is  the  case  with  your 
prayer.  However  thin  and  meagre  may  be 
the  language  in  which  it  may  bo  expressed, 
the  fragrance  of  its  fervent  piety  is  strong 
enough  to  pierce  the  clouds.  Words,  without 
faith  and  devotion,  are  useless,  like  the  white 
under-skin  of  this  fruit ;  but  faith  and  devo- 
tion, without  words,  are  not  despised  by  Him 
who  knows  the  heart.  Bjaculatory  prayers 
are  the  most  powerful  means  of  dispelling 
the  troubles  of  the  mind.  A  single  sigh 
breathed  from  the  bottom  of  a  burthened 
heart,  is  a  loud  cry  in  the  ear  of  God.  Our 
prayers  are  most  fervent  when  the  lips  are 
silent  and  the  tongue  at  rest.  No  doubt  words 
are  sometimes  needful  in  prayer;  but  it  is  on 
our  own  account  and  never  on  God's,  to 
whom  our  wants  are  already  known.  Nay, 
He  sometimes  leaves  us  to  feel  the  lack  of 
words,  for  the  very  purpose  of  weaning  us 
from  depending  on  ourselves  and  our  ability, 
more  than  on  Him  and  His  grace.  Do  in  fu- 
ture as  King  David  did,  who,  you  will  con- 
fess, knew  the  art  of  prayer.  When  he  convers- 
ed with  God,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  he  did  it,  he  exclaimed,  'And 
what  can  David  say  more  unto  Thee,  for 
Thou,  Lord  God,  knowest  Thy  servant.'  (2 
Sam.  vii.  20.)  If  you  cannot  find  expressions, 
cast  your  heart,  with  all  its  concerns,  into  the 
bosom  of  your  God,  and  He  will  read  in  it 
what  you  wish  to  say.  My  God,  Thou  art  a 
spirit;  grant  that  I  may  worship  '  Thee  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.'  "  (John  iv.  24.) 
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We  doubt  not  the  hearts  of  many  of  our 
readers  have  been  lifted  up  in  thankfulness 
to  the  Author  of  all  our  mercies,  in  that  He 
has  brought  to  a  peaceful  settlement  the 
political  question  which  has  for  some  months 
past  been  agitating  the  nation.  Whatever 
may  have  been  their  predilections  in  favor  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  Presidmtial  candi- 
dates, we  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  always  been  ready 
quietly  to  acquiesce  in  the  result  of  the  last 
election,  whatever  that  should  be  found  to  be.. 
The  remarkable  closeness  of  the  vote,  and  the 
long  continued  uncertainty  as  to  who  was 
legally  elected,  necessarily  kept  the  hopes  and 
fears  alive  of  those  who  were  warmly  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  one  party  or  the 
other.  The  unsettlement  thus  occasioned 
was  increased  by  the  exaggerated  and  sensa- 
tional reports,  and  by  the  heated  and  inflam- 
matory appeals  published  in  some  of  the  pa- 
pers of  the  day. 

A  calm  review  of  our  political  history  for 
the  past  few  months,  impresses  the  mind  with 
the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
declaration,  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion." If  those  who  mould  public  opinion, — 
the  orators  and  writers,  whose  voices  are 
heard  through  the  land, — and  if  the  people  gen- 
erally, were  brought  under  the  government 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  their  own  hearts, 
what  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  would 
be  effected  even  in  our  outward  and  material 
prosperity.  There  would  no  doubt  still  be 
differences  of  judgment  as  to  the  expediency 
or  propriety  of  certain  political  and  financial 
measures;  people  would  be  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  raising  funds  for  the 
necessary  support  of  government;  and  free- 
trade  and  protective  duties  would  each  find 
their  advocates.  But  what  a  blessed  thing  it 
would  be  to  see  all  heeding  the  advice  of  the 
apostle,  "Let  all  bitterness  and  wrath,  and 
anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil-speaking,  be  put 
away  from  joa,  with  all  malice;  and  be  ye 
kind  one  to  another."  Questions  on  which 
there  was  a  diver-sity  of  sentiment  would  then 
be  calmly  discussed  and  settled,  "in  the  meek- 
ness of  wisdom." 

One  great  cause  of  the  bitterness  which  has 
animated  the  contest  for  power,  is  the  control 
which  is  connected  therewith  of  the  govern- 
ment offioes  and  of  their  emoluments.  It  is 
not  merely  a  desire  to  see  certain  political 
principles  prevail,  that  stimulates  politicians 
on  either  side;  but  to  many  of  them  it  is  a 
question  of  dollars  and  cents.  This  infusion 
of  mercenary  motives  into  parties,  whose  os- 
tensible design  is  the  promotion  of  principles 
of  political  economy,  is  one  of  the  evils  which 
threaten  disastrous  consequences  to  our  gov- 
ernment and  people.  We  believe  that  thought- 
ful men,  animated  with  a  spirit  of  true  patriot- 
ism, would  hail  with  unaifocted  joy,  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  system  of  civil  reform,  as 
would  make  the  tenure  of  office  of  govern- 
ment employees  dependent  on  the  faithful  and 
skilful  discharge  of  their  duties ;  and  not  on 
their  adherence  to  any  political  chief. 

We  are  settled  in  the  belief  that  the  great 
safeguard  of  any  people,  is  their  reverence  for, 
and  obedience  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe.    He  who  by  his  life  and  conversa- 
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tion,  thus  does  his  part  in  drawing  down  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  his  country,  must  be 
classed  among  her  most  useful  citizens — for, 
as  the  poet  says,  she 

"  Receives  advantage  from  his  noiseless  hours, 
Of  which  she  little  dreams.    Perhaps  she  owes 
Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
And  plenteous  harvest,  to  the  prayer  he  makes, 
When,  Isa  ic-like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  even-tide." 

It  is  certain,  that  a  body  of  men  under  the 
government  of  Christian  principles,  who  have 
learned  to  subject  their  selfish  desires  to  the 
discipline  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  will  be  most 
valuable  in  preserving  a  nation  from  those 
evils  and  excesses  which  are  destructive  to 
national  prosperity,  and  even  to  national  life. 


We  have  received  an  obituary  notice,  post- 
marked Emporia,  Kansas  ;  unaccompanied 
with  the  name  of  the  sender.  Our  rules  re- 
quire that  such  notices  should  be  accompanied 
with  the  name  of  the  person  forwarding  them. 
The  propriety  of  this,  we  think  will  be  ap- 
parent. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  London  Times  and  other  journals 
have  editorials  on  the  .settlement  of  the  Presidential 
question  in  the  United  States.  Those  who  believed 
tliat  Tilden  was  justly  elected  are  commended  for  their 
forbearance,  moderation  and  respect  for  constitutional 
restraints. 

There  were  104  deaths  from  small  pox  in  London 
last  week. 

The  London  Times  says  that  the  export  trade  of 
Great  Britain  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state.  The 
exports  of  woolens,  linens,  and  iron,  have  greatly  de- 
clined. Those  of  iron  have  not  only  diminished  in 
quantity  but  have  fallen  thirty  per  centum  in  value. 
During  the  First  month  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
was  only  £15,946,000,  which  is  considerably  less  than 
lialf  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  same  period. 

The  Italian  Government  has  in  contemplation  the 
erection  of  an  observatory  for  meteorological  and  astro- 
nomical investigations  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna, 
which  will  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Catania. 

OlBcial  figures  show  that  in  the  year  1870  there  were 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  363,000,  slaves;  in  1873,  287,000, 
and  in  1876,  199,000.  The  number  of  free  blacks  on 
the  island  in  1873  was  26,000;  in  1874,  50,000;  in  1875, 
75,000,  and  in  1876,  84,000.  The  free  blacks  in  four 
jurisdictions  where  no  census  could  be  taken  are  esti- 
mated at  6000. 

The  Montenegrin  delegates  have  arrived  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  appear  to  desire  the  restoration  of  peace. 
The  armistice  has  been  prolonged  twenty  days  to  allow 
time  for  the  peace  negotiations. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  Servia  has 
been  signed,  arid  orders  have  been  given  the  Russian 
troop-t  to  evacuate  Sorvian  territory.  On  the  3d  inst. 
the  Grand  Vizier  received  a  telegram  from  Prince 
Milan  ratifying  the  condiiions  of  peace. 

United  Statks. — The  debt  statement  for  the  Second 
month,  issued  the  first  inst.,  shows  the  total  debt  of  the 
United  States,  less  cash  in  the  Trcisury,  to  be  $2,088,- 
781,143,  iiaving  been  reduced  ?2,070,429  during  the 
pisl  month.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  consisted  of 
$9,122,874  in  currency  and  $90,263,271  in  coin. 

The  count  of  the  Electoral  vote  was  completed  in 
Congress  on  the  2d  inst.,  ab  iut  4  a.m.,  ami  it  wis  an- 
nounced that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  h.id  been  duly  ehutled 
to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  next  four  years.  ,\s  finally  de- 
termined by  the  Kle<'toral  Commission,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  r.  S.  Senate,  the  Democratic  candidate-, 
Tilden  and  Hendricks,  were  awarded  the  votes  of  17 
States  with  184  electoral  voles,  anil  the  rem  iining  21 
States  with  185  votes,  are  given  to  Hayes  and  Wheeler. 

The. Joint  Special  C.iuiinitteeof  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Ke|>resentativos  appointed  to  investigate  the  charac- 
ter, extent  and  cflect  of  Chinese  immigr.-ition,  report 
that  they  visited  the  Pacific  coast  and  examined  a  great 
number  of  witnesses.  The  Committee  say  :  "  From  all 
the  facts  that  they  have  gathered  bearing  upon  the  mat- 


ter, considering  fairly  the  testimony  for  and  against  the 
Chinese,  the  Committee  believe  that  free  institutions 
founded  upon  free  schools  and  intelligence  can  only  be 
maintained  where  b  ised  on  intelligence  and  adequately 
paid  labor.  Adequate  wages  are  needed  to  give  self- 
respect  to  the  laborer  and  the  means  of  education  to  his 
children.  P''araily  life  is  a  great  safeguard  to  our  po- 
litical institutions.  Chinese  immigration  involves  sor- 
did wages,  no  public  schools,  and  the  absence  of  family. 
We  speak  of  the  Chinese  as  they  have  exhibited  them- 
selves on  the  Pacific  coast  for  twenty-five  years  past, 
and  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  They  show  few  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  desirable  population  and  many 
to  be  deprecated  by  any  patriot.  This  problem  is  too 
important  to  be  treated  with  indifference.  Congress 
should  solve  it,  having  due  regard  to  any  rights  already 
accrued  under  existing  treaties  and  to  humanity." 

The  amount  of  subsidiary  silver  coin  paid  out  up  to 
the  first  inst.  was  $28,500,000,  and  the  amount  of  frac- 
tional currency  destroyed  was  $17,000,000. 

The  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company  give  notice 
of  a  reduction  of  their  rates  to  twenty-five  cents,  gold, 
per  word. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
311. 

The  U.  States  Signal  Service  in  this  city  reports  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  Second  month  as  60  deg., 
and  the  lowest  16  deg.;  mean  37  deg.  Total  rainfall 
and  melted  snow  0.84  inches.  According  to  the  record 
kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospit  il,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  Second  month  wits  37.39  deg.,  the  highest 
temperature  60.50,  and  the  lowest  20  deg.  Rainfall 
1.55  inches. 

President  Grant,  on  the  2d  inst.,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion convening  an  extra  session  of  the  U.  Slates  Senate. 
The  session  is  to  commence  at  noon  of  the  olh  inst. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  President 
Hayes  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  White  House,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  inst.  Presi- 
dent Grant  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  Forty-fourth  Congress  adjourned  on  the  4th  inst. 
at  noon,  after  having  passed  all  the  general  appropria- 
tion bills  except  the  Army  and  the  River  and  Harbor 
bill.  The  army  bill  failed  on  account  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  Senate  and  House  in  regard  to  the 
sections  for  reducing  the  army  and  forbidding  the  use 
of  troops  in  the  Southern  States.  Its  failure  will  make 
an  extra  session  of  Congress  necessary  within  three 
months.  The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  reso- 
lution by  a  party  vote,  137  to  88.  declaring  that  Tilden 
and  Hendricks  had  received  196  electoral  votes,  and 
were  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  beginning  3J  mo.  4ih,  1877. 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Penna.  Railroad 
Company  shows  the  gross  earnings  for  the  year  1876 
were  *36,891,061,  the  working  expenses  $22,081,229, 
leaving  the  net  earnings  for  the  year  $14,809,832.  The 
company  made  four  quarterly  dividends  of  two  per 
cent,  each,  and  there  was  still  a  surplus  of  $1,510,984, 
which  was  carried  to  the  reserved  fund.  There  was  no 
increase  of  the  cajjital  slock  or  funded  debt  during  the 
year,  and  there  is  no  floating  debt. 

The  iniuguration  of  President  Hayes  took  place  on 
the  5th  inst.  at  the  capitol  in  Washington,  in  presence 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  When  he 
finished  reading  his  inaugural  address  he  was  enthu- 
siastically applauded  by  the  people.  Several  topics  of 
public  interest  are  referred  to  in  the  adilress.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  interests  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
public  senlirnent  of  the  country,  deumnils  an  early  re- 
sumption of  specie  i)aymeiits.  The  necessity  of  a  reform 
in  the  civil  service  is  brought  into  view.  In  this  mat- 
ter we  mtist  return  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
founders  of  the  Government,  who  meant  that  public 
officers  should  owe  their  whole  service  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  people,  and  that  each  officer  should  be 
secure  in  the  tenure  of  his  oHioe  as  long  as  his  personal 
character  remained  untarnished  and  the  pei  t'orm  inc^e  of 
his  duly  was  s  itisf iclory.  Considerable  prominence  is 
given  to  the  condition  of  some  of  the  Soiilheru  vStates, 
where  the  people  are  still  impoverished,  uud  the  iti- 
estimable  blessing  of  wise,  honest  and  peaceful  local 
self-government  is  not  fully  enjoyed.  This,  he  says,  is 
a  subject  in  respect  to  which  we  ought  not  to  be  in  a 
partisan  sense  either  Republicans  or  Democrats,  but 
fellow  citizens  and  fellow  men,  to  whom  the  interests  of 
a  common  country  anil  a  common  humanity  are  dear. 
President  II  lyes  recommends  an  amciidment  to  the 
Constitution  which  shall  prescribe  a  term  of  six  years 
for  the  Presidental  office,  and  forbiil  a  re-election. 

The  Markcl.-<,  dec. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  5th  inst.  PhUadelphia. — .\merican  gold,  104|  a 
lOlj.    U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  reg.  Ill; ;  do.  coupons,  112^  ; 


do.  1868,  1131 ;  do.  5  per  cents,  1831,  109J  ;  do.  4}|jr 
cents,  lOoJ  a  106.    Uplands  and  New  Orleans  col 
12J  a  13  cts.    Flour  5-5  a  $10.25,  according  to  qua  jr. 
Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.55  ;  Ohio  do.,  #  |6 
a  $1.50  ;  amber,  $1.55  ;  white,  $1.60.    Rye,  75  a  80  «, 
Yellow  corn,  55  cts.    Oats,  37  a  45  cts.    Choice  jjw 
York  cheese,  15.}  a  16  cts. ;  western,  14.}  a  15  cts.  S 
of  3200  beef  cattle  at  6}  a  6|  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  e; 
5}  a  6  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  4}  a  5  cts.  for  como 
Sheep,  4}  a  6.|  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Receipts  11,000  h 
Hogs,  8}  a  9  cts.  per  lb.  net.    Receipts  3700  h 
C%i'ca£fo.— No.  2  spring  wheat,  *1.22  ;  No.  3  do.,  $1. 
Corn,  40  cts.  O^its,  33l-  cts.  Rye,  62  a  63  cts.  Bai 
55  cts.    Lard,  $9.48  per  100  lb.  net.    St.  Louis. — N 
red  fall  wheat,  $1.43 ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.39  a  $1.40.  Mil 
corn,  36  cts.    Oats,  33  cts.    Rye,  63  cts.    B  irley,  I 
90  cts.    Cincinnati. — Red  wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.52.  C 
40  a  42  cts.    Oats,  36  a  40  cts.    Lard,  9J  a  9|  cts. 


d. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTCl 
TO  THE  ASYLUM. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "Contributor! 
the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  ofje 
Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  f 
14th  of  Third  month,  1877,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at 
Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettle,  Clerl 


WANTED. 

A  competent  middle  aged  Friend  as  Matron,  at 
Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans.    Apply  to 

Elizabeth  C.  Lowry,  1114  Pine  St. 
Mary  Randolph,  247  North  Twelfth  S 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  "  St 
Room"  at  the  above  Institution  ;  one  qualified  to 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  Gl 
Department. 

Applicalion  may  be  made  to 

Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  South  Fifth  St.,  Phil 
Deborah  Rhoads,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey, 
or  Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St.,  Philadelphii 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day  the 
of  Fourth  month.  Parents  and  others  intending  to 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Benja 
W.  Passmore,  Supt.,  (address  Street  Road  P. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  IVeas 
304  Arch  St ,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

A  Friend  to  teach  London  Britain  Prepara 
Meeting  School.    Apply  to       Abel  J.  Hopkins, 
Thompson  P.  O.,  Newcastle  Co.,  Di 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANI 
Near  Frankford,  ( Twenty-third  Ward, )  Philadelpi 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wq] 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boai 
Mnnagers. 


Died,  9th  mo.  13ih,  1876,  at  the  residence  of 
daughter,  L'lcina  Harriss,  Winona,  Columbiana 
Ohio,  Samuel  Test  in  the  86th  year  of  his  a; 
member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  and  Particular  ^ 
ing  of  Friends.  This  dear  Friend  was  a  firm  beli 
in  the  ancient  doctrines  of  Friends,  but  owing  to  bo 
infirmity  wis  not  able  to  attend  meetings  for  se^ 
years,  which  privation  he  bore  with  patience;  anc 
trust,  through  Redeeming  love  and  mercy,  he  was 
pared  to  enter  the  mansions  of  rest  and  peace. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  in  Chester  Co.,  Pennsylv  ltt, 

on  the  24ih  of  2d  mo.  1877,  Sidney  Sharples,  wi)w 
of  Benjamin  Sharpies,  in  the  85th  year  of  her;i!,  a 
member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Ribway,  N.  J.,  on  tlnUi 

inst.,  Mary  Thorn,  an  esteemed  member  of  Rilia.v 
Particular  and  Hahway  and  Plainfielil  Monthly 
ing  of  Friends,  in  the  05th  year  of  her  age.  To 
who  knew  her  quiet  humble  spirit  and  consistent' 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  her  end  was  peace. 

■     WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER," 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Diary  of  Cliristopher  Marshall. 

(Continued  fi'oni  page  234.) 

"1774.  September  24.  This  same  day  began 
he  Quakers'  Yearly  Meeting,  and  continued 
•cm  day  to  day  until  the  first  of  October, 
•cm  which  meeting  they  sent  forth  an  epistle 
bat  has  given  great  offence  to  the  friends  of 
•eedom  and  liberty  in  America." 
The  valuable  epistle  here  referred  to,  vs^ill 

'|o  found  in  full  in  Vol.  20,  No.  36,  of  "The 
'riend,"  in  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The 
■ociety  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
ersey,  from  1764  to  1782,"  prepared  by  the 
ite  Nathan  Kite.  It  was  addressed  "  To  our 
'riends  and  Brethren  in  these  and  the  neigh- 
oring  Provinces,"  and  was  widely  circulated, 
t  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  early 
postles  and  Hisciples'of  Chri>;t,  "  by  faithfully 
ttending  to  His  precepts,  were  endued  with 
ower  from  on  high,  qualified  to  spread  His 
octrines  to  distant  nations,  and  after  patient- 

lAiT  enduring  many  afflictions,  triumphed  over 
11  through  faith  in  His  name."  As  their  suc- 
essors  departed  from  the  peaceable  spirit  and 
octrines  of  Christ,  and  "  sought  an  establish- 
lent  by  human  wisdom  and  strength,  their 
sal  cooled,  their  faith  decreased,  and  their 

'*''iety  degenerated."  It  then  states  that  our 
wn  "forefathers  and  predecessors  were  raised 

,T  5  be  a  people  in  a  time  of  great  commotions, 

!f,;Ontests  and  wars,  began  and  carried  on  for 

siie  vindication  of  religious  and  civil  libert}', 
1  which  many  of  them  were  zealously  en- 
:agi'd,  when  they  received  the  knowledge  of 
le  Truth  ;  but  through  the  influences  of  the 

-■)veof  Christ  in  their  minds,  they  ceased  from 
inferring  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  became 
'  odient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  in  which  they 
Illy  saw  that  all  wars  and  fightings  pro- 
J  from  the  spirit  of  this  world,  which  is 
nity  with  God,  and  that  they  must  mani- 
themselves  to  be  the  followers  of  the 
.  aee  of  Peace,  by  meekness,  humility  and 

.•liatient  sufferings."  It  then  extends  a  caution 
''id  warning,  to  carefully  guard  against  being 
■wn  into  a  vindication  of  their  rights  and 
vileges  or  seeking  redress  "by  any  mea- 
jres  which  are  not  consistent  with  our  re- 
L'ious  profession  and  principles,  nor  with  the 
I'istian  patience  manifested  by  our  ancestors 
/  such  times  of  trial."   Friends  were  also  ad- 
ised  to  discourage  every  attempt  to  excite 
isaflection  or  disrespect  to  the  king,  who 
'as  then  the  legal  head  of  the  government. 
"Dec.  30.  Debates  in  the  Quaker  Monthly 


Meeting  this  day  which  held  by  and  with  ad- 
journment till  ten  at  night,  and  then  adjourned 
to  the  second  day  of  next  month. 

"  1775.  January  2.  Which  meeting  held 
from  six  until  near  ten  o'clock.  The  debates 
ran  high  respecting  their  conduct  in  these 
troublesome  times  that  are  expected.  In  re- 
gard thereto,  their  membei'S  were  enjoined 
not  to  concern  themselves  in  public  disputes, 
nor  to  interrupt  any  of  the  king's  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  but  to  pay  all 
humble  and  dutiful  obedience  unto  the  king 
or  his  ministers'  mandates,  from  time  to  time; 
not  to  join,  nor  to  be  in  any  of  the  city, 
county,  provincial,  or  general  committees,  if 
so,  whoever  off'ends  is  to  be  dealt  with  as 
walking  contrary  to  their  discipline. 

"24.  Meetings  daily  among  the  Quakers 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the  pacific  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Continental  Congi-ess,  calling 
upon  their  members  not  to  meet  the  county 
committees,  but  entirely  to  withdraw  from 
them,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 
*  *  This  day  was  also  a  paper  published, 
called  a  Testimonj^  of  the  People  called  Quak- 
ers, in  which  is  contained  such  gross  abuse 
against  all  persons  that  oppose  their  fallacious 
schemes,  and  stuff'ed  with  such  false  contra- 
dictions, that  it  will  be  a  lasting  memento  of 
the  truth  of  what  Eobert  Walker,  one  of  their 
public  preachers,  now  here,  often  told  them, 
and  warned  them  to  take  care,  because,  says 
he,  the  Lord  is  departed  from  you,  as  he  did 
from  Saul,  and  has  given  you  over  to  your 
own  devices." 

The  testimony  here  referred  to  was  issued 
by  the  Meeting  for  Sufi'erings,  and  condemns 
measures  which  tend  "  to  excite  disaffection 
to  the  king  as  supreme  magistrate,  or  to  the 
legal  authority  of  his  government;  and  also 
writings  whose  spirit  and  temper  is  contrary 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  and  de-itractive 
of  the  harmony  of  civil  society."  After  stat- 
ing that  there  was  ground  to  believe  that  "de- 
cent and  i-espectful  addresses  from  those  who 
are  vested  with  legal  authority"  would  avail 
towards  obtaining  relief  and  establishing  the 
just  rights  of  the  people;  it  goes  on  to  say, 
"  We  are,  therefore,  incited  by  a  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  country, 
publicly  to  declare  against  every  usurpation 
of  power  and  authority,  in  opposition  to  the 
laws  and  govej'nment,  and  against  all  com- 
binations, insurrections,  conspiracies  and  ille- 
gal assemblies." 

liobert  Walker,  whose  name  is  mentioned 
by  C.  Marshall,  was  a  Friend  from  England 
paying  a  religious  visit  to  this  country,  and 
was  an  honest,  plain-spoken  man.  He  attend 
ed  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Newport,  in  1774, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  first  sitting  delivered 
this  short  sermon:  "1  request  Friends  will 
bring  with  them  the  next  time  they  come  to- 
gether a  little  salt.  God  is  not  pleased  with 
your  unsavory  offerings."  In  1775,  when 
about  ready  to  return  to  England,  be  felt  a 
concern  to  have  a  religious  opportunity  with 


the  delegates  to  the  Congress,  then  sitting  in 
Philadelphia.  As  he  thought  over  the  matter, 
he  became  much  discouraged,  and  went  on 
board  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  his 
passage  home,  without  making  an  attempt  to 
see  them.  But  an  adverse  wind  was  blowing, 
and  the  captain  declined  starting,  and  allowed 
his  passengers  to  return  on  shore,  saying  he 
would  send  for  them  when  he  was  prepared 
to  sail.  Robert  now  found  that  his  peace  of 
mind  depended  on  obedience  to  his  Lord's  re- 
quiring ;  and  by  the  aid  of  some  of  his  friends 
obtained  liberty  to  speak  to  the  members  of 
Congress.  They  were  all  pa'ient  and  atten- 
tive, and  Robert  retired,  doubtless  much  re- 
lieved. That  evening  he  was  sent  for  by  the 
captain,  and  went  on  board  the  ship,  which 
immediately  got  under  way.  Before  morn- 
ing the  house  of  Joshua  Fisher,  where  he  had 
lodged,  was  surrounded  by  a  company  of 
armed  men,  sent  at  the  instigation  of  Timothy 
Matlack  to  arrest  him.  They  searched  the 
house,  and  not  finding  him,  retired.  The  next 
day  a  cutter  was  despatched  after  the  vessel 
he  had  sailed  in.  The  vessel  of  war  making 
great  speed  soon  came  near  the  object  of  its 
pursuit, — but  at  that  moment  a  thick  fog 
gathered  round,  putting  an  end  to  all  pro- 
gress. When  at  last  this  veil  was  raised,  the 
ship  could  not  be  seen.  The  military  men 
returned  without  their  prey,  and  the  honest 
preacher  was  safely  wafted  to  his  native  land. 

"March  1.  Early  this  morning,  departed 
these  parts,  universally  lamented  by  the  friends 
of  slavery,  but  to  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of 
the  lovers  of  freedom,  that  baneful  and  de- 
tested weed,  East  India  TEA,  whose  return 
is  never  desired  or  wished  for  by  the  true  sons 
of  American  liberty. 

"  23.  The  committee  of  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, New  Jersey,  have  published  the  be- 
havior of  Silas  Newcomb,  Esq.,  respecting 
persisting  in  drinking  East  [India]  Tea,  since 
the  first  of  March,  agreeably  to  the  eleventh 
Article  of  the  American  Congress."  No  doubt 
the  Diarist  would  have  thought  it  a  much 
more  patriotic  taste,  if  S.  Newcomb  could  have 
contented  himself  with  ''New  Jersey  Tea"  a 
beverage  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Ceanothus.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  notice 
in  subsequent  parts  of  the  Diary,  how  fully 
reconciled  the  writer  became  to  the  use  of  the 
"  baneful  and  detested  weed."  When  at  Lan- 
caster in  1778,  he  writes:  "Our  good  friend 
in  town,  Grace  Hastings,  sjnt  my  wife  by 
daughter  Patience,  one  pound  [of]  fine  Green 
Tea,  and  would  not  take  any  pay  for  it. 
Charles  Darragh  brought  it  here  yesterday, 
which  was  very  acceptable  to  us." 

"  May  28.  This  day,  it  is  said,  Mary  Harris, 
a  Quaker  preacher  from  Wilmington,  visited 
the  three  Quaker  meeting-houses  in  this  city, 
in  a  very  odd  manner,  viz.,  by  walking  through 
each  of  the  preachers'  galleries,  then  down, 
passed  amongst  the  people  backwards  and 
forwards,  seemingly  in  great  affliction  and 
distress,  uttering,  it  is  said,  words  to  this 
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effect :  'See  to  your  standing,  for  that  thus 
the  Lord  was  about  to  search  and  examine 
his  camp,'  &c.,  &c.,  and  then  said,  'I  shall 
have  peace  in  having  thus  discharged  and 
done  my  Lord's  errand.  So  farewell.' "  Of 
this  startling  and  peculiar  service  we  know 
nothing  more  than  is  here  recorded ;  nor 
whether  the  report  which  reached  C.  Marshall 
cori'ectly  describes  it.  Yet  his  own  course, 
and  that  of  some  others  who  were  encourag- 
ing or  joining  in  military  movements,  might 
well  have  given  occasion  for  the  sounding  of 
such  an  alarm.  For  a  few  weeks  before  he 
notes,  that  "There  was  a  company  of  young 
men,  Quakers,  who  this  day  asked  leave  of 
the  managers  to  learn  the  military  exercise 
in  the  Factory-yard,  which  was  granted,  and 
the}^  began  this  evening." 

"  June  .30.  This  being  Monthly  Meeting,  it's 
said  J.  P[emberton]  took  much  pains  in  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  the  auditors,  and  they 
their  acquaintance,  by  no  means  to  keep  the 
20th  of  next  month  as  a  day  of  prayer  and 
fasting,  but  to  keep  open  shop  and  houses. 
This  was  in  plain  terms,  saying,  '  You  may 
frolic  as  much  as  you  please  on  that  day,  but 
don't  by  any  means,  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
humble,  or  pray  on  that  day,  because  it  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  delegates  for  that  service,  to 
pray  and  worship  God.  This  he  pressed  them 
to  observe,  that  so  they  might  not  be  like 
what  he  called  the  world's  people.  Here  is 
another  flagrant  testimony  to  the  decay  of 
primitive  Christianity,  viz.,  '  Pray  without 
ceasing.'  " 

The  minutes  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia  at  this  period  evince  the  anxious 
concern  felt  by  Friends  of  that  day,  for  the 
preservation  of  their  members  out  of  entangle- 
ment in  any  thing,  which  would  lead  them 
away  from  that  religion,  which  breathes 
"peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men."  The 
patient  and  long-continued  labor,  extended  to 
reclaim  some,  who  had  been  caught  by  the 
political  excitement  and  led  into  measures  in- 
consistent with  their  profession,  ai'e  quite  re- 
markable. The  cases  of  some  such  re-appear 
on  the  minutes  month  after  month  ;  and  when 
finally  all  hope  of  effecting  a  reformation 
seemed  to  bo  lost,  the  committee  would  be 
continued,  not  to  prepare  a  testimony  of  dis- 
ownment,  but  to  inform  the  offender,  that  the 
meeting  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  that 
course,  if  there  was  not  a  change.  This  ten- 
der, patient  dealing,  recalls  the  pathetic  lan- 
guage of  Hosea,  "How  shall  I  give  thee  up, 
Ephraim?  Uow  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel? 
JIovv  shall  I  make  thee  as  Adniah  ?  How  shall 
J  set  thee  as  Zeboim?  Mine  heart  is  turned 
v.'ithin  me,  my  repentings  are  kindled  to 
gether."  It  may  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  burthens  that  rested  on  Friends  at  that 
time,  to  mention  that  at  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Philadelphia  held  in  the  1st  month,  177t), 
eighteen  testimonies  of  disovvnment  were  is- 
sued on  military  accounts. 

(To  bo  continiiocl.) 


sorrow  it  occasions  excite  our  prayers  at  the 
same  time  that  it  proves  we  are  not  left  in  a 
state  of  torpid  insensibility  ?  How  often  have 
we  desired  to  suffer  pain  rather  than  to  be- 
come insensible?  "  While  there  is  life  there 
is  hope;"  and  however  sincerely  as  justly  we 
may  disclaim  the  least  shadow  of  merit,  are 
we  not  conscious  that  ours  is  not  the  hope  of 
the  hypocrite,  and  may  we  not  confide  in  His 
promise  who  has  said,  "  I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee?"  *  *  *  and  if  we  read 
the  experience  of  those  whom  we  have  reason 
to  believe  have  been  among  the  excellent  of 
the  earth,  and  without  partiality  I  think  I 
may  refer  to  some  of  our  own  Society ;  from 
these  it  will  appear  that  a  great  advancement 
in  religious  experience  does  not  exempt  from 
mental  conflict  and  apprehended  desertion. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Richard  Reynolds  to 
his  daughter.  *  *  *■  The  listlessness,  almost 
amounting  to  lukewarmncss  of  which  thou 
complains,  is  felt  I  believe  at  times,  by  every 
))rotessor  of  faith  in  Christ,  however  sincerely 
disirous  to  bo  his  disciple;  at  least  1  am  sure 
it  is  by  mc  aa  well  as  by  thee;  and  like  as 
by  thee,  lamented  b}-  thy  father;  but  may  we 
not  hope  we  shall  in  the  Lord's  time  experi- 
ence deliverance  from  it,  and  docs  not  the 
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Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  from  page  230.) 

We  left  Melrose  in  the  morning  for  Edin- 
burgh (pronounced  Bdinbro'),  passing  through 
a  beautiful  and  cultivated  country.  The  fine 
weather  still  continued,  and  we  glided  into 
the  railway  station,  near  Waverly  bridge,  un- 
der the  brightest  of  suns.  Edinbui^gh  not 
being  either  a  commercial  or  manufacturing 
city,  we  missed  the  lofty  chimneys  which 
generallj'  surround  the  more  southern  towns. 
Through  its  famous  university  and  schools, 
and  its  numerous  and  exten.sive  bookselling 
establishments  and  printing  ofiices,  it  has  be- 
come in  modern  times  a  centre  of  intellectual 
radiance.  Situated  in  this  high  northern  lati- 
tude, Edinburgh  may  be  said  to  wear  an 
auroi'al  crown  of  literature,  whose  columns 
shoot  upward  in  her  famous  Keview,  her 
Blackwood's  and  Chamber's  Magazines  and 
other  brilliant  evidences  of  a  highly  charged 
atmosphere.  Our  New  England  has  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  Scotland  of  America,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  tougher  Scotch  mind 
lacks  an  element  of  subtlety,  which,  on  our 
side  of  the  water,  crops  out  in  so  many  "  isms." 

Edinburgh  is  a  very  stately  and  picturesque 
city,  curiously  divided  by  a  deep  valley  run- 
ning through  its  centre,  part  of  which  is  laid 
out  in  private  gardens.  Rising  abruptly  from 
this  depth,  is  the  hill  on  wliich  the  castle 
stands,  overlooking  the  city.  These  high  and 
almost  inaccessible  rocky  masses  rising  up  so 
abruptly  from  a  level  plain,  or  valley,  are  a 
curious  geological  feature  in  Scotch  scenery. 
L]  a  state  of  society,  when 

"The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan 

That  they  should  get  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can," 

was  in  vogue  ;  they  offered  facilities  for  "cas- 
tle building,"  on  a  secure  basis.  We  found 
our  lodgings  near  George  IV.  Bridge,  con- 
venient to  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
old  city.  The  portions  which  lie  on  the  op- 
posite western  side  of  the  intersecting  ravine, 
were  modern  in  character,  and  not  unlike  the 
elegant  structures  of  our  American  cities. 
From  the  bridge  we  looked  down  into  the 
Cowgate  beneath,  a  narrow,  irregular,  dark 
street,  leading  from  the  grass  market  at  the 
foot  of  the  castle  hill,  to  the  ])recincts  of  Holy- 
rood,  at  the  other  end  of  the  cxiy.  On  our 
left  was  the  famous  High-st  reet  of  the  auL'ient 
city,  part  of  which  is  the  Canongate.  In  its 
whole  -length  from  the  castle  to  Holyrood,  it 
bears  as  many  as  five  local  names.  Begin- 
ning at  the  castle,  with  our  faces  towards 
Holyrood,  which  by  the  wa}'  lies  low  at  the 
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feet  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  a  rail 
least  from  the  castle,  we  find  ourselves 
rounded  by  tall  houses,  with  narrow  frc 
quaint  and  mediaeval  in  character,  once 
residences  of  "the  rank  and  fashion"  of 
Scotch  court,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts, 
nearly  all  of  them  now  in  a  most  dilapid 
condition,  and  within  and  without  repuh 
The  house  of  Allan  Eamsay,  author  of 
Gentle  Shepherd,  a  famous  Scotch  Past 
poem,  stands  detached,  on  the  west  side  of 
street,  called  Eamsay  Gardens.  This  ho 
which  was  octagon  shaped,  but  since  n 
altered,  was,  by  some  of  his  waggish  frie 
compared  to  a  goose  pie.  He  told  Lord 
bank  one  day  of  this  ludicrous  compari 
"What,"  said  the  witty  peer,  "'a  goose  j 
In  good  faith  Allan,  now  I  see  you  in  | 
think  the  house  not  ill  named."  So  mud 
pleasantry  and  good  humor  are  mixed 
with  the  histor}^  of  Allan  Eamsay,  that 
life  is  one  of  the  "  green  and  sunny  spots 
literary  biography.  His  genius  was  wel  .v 
warded,  and  he  possessed  that  turn  of  nfi 
which  David  Hume  says  it  is  more  happ; 
possess,  than  to  be  born  to  an  estate  of 
thousand  a  year — a  disposition  always  to 
the  favorable  side  of  things. 

Not  far  from  the  Eamsay-house  is  an 
substantial  looking  mansion  of  the  Semj: 
family,  on  which  is  inscribed  one  of 
favorite  quotations  from  Scripture,  so 
quently  found  here  and  elsewhere  on  the 
side  of  houses.    "  Praised  be  the  Lord, 
God,  my  strength,  my  Eedeemer.  Anno  E 
1638."   This  was  the  house  of  Lord  Semp 
who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  at  Culloden. 

Lower  down  the  street  we  passed  the 
of  the  famous  Tolbooth,  the  prison  of  E 
burgh,  which  was  destroj^ed  in  1817,  and 
door  and  padlock  secured  by  Sir  Walter  S 
for  his  mansion  of  Abbotsfoi-d.    It  w; 
gloomy  pile,  four  stories  in  height,  bui 
1561  for  the  imprisonment  of  offenders,  as 
as  the  accommodation  of  Parliament  and 
Courts  of  Justice.    Here  an  attack  was  n 
on  James  VI.,  who  was  susi)ected  of  sec 
favoring  the  Popish  party,  and  here  man 
the  Covenanters  were  immured  previou 
their  execution  on  the  scaffold ;  and  on  its  j 
pinnacles  frowned  the  heads  of  such  me 
the  Marquis  of  Argjde,  the  Eegeut  Mor 
and  the  "  great  Montrose ;  not  far  distai 
St.  Giles,  the  old  "parish  church"  of  B 
burgh,  where  Montrose  and  Argyle  are 
terred.    The  time  at  which  it  was  built  is 
certain,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  previou 
the  3'ear  85-1.  At  the  time  of  the  iieforma 
it  was  divided  into  four  placos  of  worshi] 
one  of  which  John  Knox  delivered  his 
menHous   harangues  against  the  errori 
the  Eomish  Church.    Here,  four  years  a 
Charles  I.  had  established  the  bishopri 
Eilinburgh,  Jenny  Geddes  threw  her  stoc 
the  Dean's  head  for  preaching  offensive 
trines,  and  thus  commenced  "  a  storm  aga 
the  intri)duction  of  Episcopacy,  which  r; 
for  half  a  century  in  Scotland,  deluged 
country  in  blood,  and  was  only  allayed  w 
the  Stuarts  were  driven  from  the  throne, 
the  government  established  on  a  basis  of  gi 
er  justice  and  liberality  under  the  Prine 
Orange."  A  small  stone  in  Parliament  Squ 
marked  I.  K.  1572,  indicates  the  last  res 
place  of  the  reformer.    This  ai-ea,  previou 
the  Reformation,  formed  part  of  the  cemel 
of  "  St.  Giles."  Groups  of  smiling  school-^ 
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j|  ere  strolling  about,  book  in  band,  over  what 

ad  once  been  the  fine  garden  of  Moray-house, 
.^^nce  the  town  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Moray. 
.  [ere  we  were  shown  several  rooms  bearing 
('  larks  of  ancient  splendor,  which  was  in  a  fair 
,  ay  to  become  dimmed  beneath  the  hands  of 
J  ifty  or  fifty  active  school  boys.  We  passed 
ijirough  the  school  rooms,  once  the  drawing- 
1' )oms  of  the  stately  house,  to  the  stone  bal- 
jlmy  in  front,  from  which  a  bridal  party,  the 
ifj^arquis  of  Lorne,  and  his  bride,  the  eldest 
JiQghter  of  the  house,  looked  down  upon  the 
Jtal  cart  bearing  to  the  scaffold  their  oppo- 
jj[}nt,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  whose  deser- 
jion  of  the  Covenanters  and  adherence  to  the 
,||,uart  kings,  brought  him  at  last  to  this  igno- 

finious  death.  Moray-house  was  occupied  by 
yorawell  during  his  first  and  second  visits  to 
^jilinburgh,  and  the  design  to  behead  Charles 
J  ,  it  is  said,  was  here  first  broached.  The 
J  )use  of  John  Knox  stands  a  fevy  yards  below 
oihat  is  called  South  Greys  Close,  where  the 
^ll|reet  suddenly  contracts.  Here  he  resided 
Jrelve  years,  and  here  he  wrote  the  History 

I  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland, 
j|id  many  of  his  fiery  invectives  against  Ro- 
Jiry.  Over  the  door  is  the  inscription  "Love 
'  |Dd  above  al,  and  your  nichtbour  as  y'r  self." 

I 'is  self  love,  surely,  was  not  excessive! 
A  place  of  especial  interest  in  Edinburgh  is 
j'||e  cemetery  of  the  Grey  Friars,  once  the 

Tirden  of  the  monastery,  where  the  old  monks 

I'eamed  away  their  lives.  Here  we  found 
jjflne  of  the  most  celebrated  names  in  Scotch 
pjstory.  Here  lies  Allan  Ramsay,  the  "  Gentle 

jjiepherd,"  whose  house  we  had  seen  near  the 
l^igh-street,  George  Buchanan,  the  Latin  poet 

id  precepter  of  James  L  of  England,  Robert- 
,  I'D,  the  historian.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Dr.  Black, 
£iid  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  "  Man  of  Feel- 
j'g,'"'  and  many  others,  whose  sculptured 
>.imes  were  so  overgrown  by  moss  and  lichen 
."Tito  be  scarcely  legible.  On  one  side  of  the 
j|rounds  the  houses  were  built  against,  if  not 
,jijpn  the  ancient  walls,  and  cats  crept  out  of 
|j;e  low  windows  and  sunned  themselves  on 
J,e  grey  tombs.  In  a  sunny  corner,  not  far 
Jom  the  entrance,  was  the  nameless  grave  of 
Je  beloved  master  of  "  Grey  Friars  Bobby," 
^matchless  faithful  dog,  whose  attachment  to 

18  only  friend  might  rival  that  of  Lewellyn's 
Jithfui  hound,  Beth  Gelect.  His  tiny,  curly 
j..iage,  life-size,  surmounting  a  small  fountain 
jij'jar  George  the  Fourth  Bridge,  alwayf-.  re- 
j.:iived  our  passing  notice.  This  effigy  was 
,^"ected  in  his  honor  by  the  Baroness  Burdett 
|.  Jutts.  The  I'ollowing  notice  appeared  in  the 
jj|3cotchman,"  1867,  and  presents  Bobby's 
^.,iim  to  this  distinction  : 

•I  "A  very  singular  and  interesting  occur- 
,',:nce  was  yesterday  brought  to  light  in  the 
.'argh  Court,  by  the  hearing  of  a  summons  in 
J.,gard  to  a  dog  tax.  Eight  and  a  half  years 
jj'  jo,  it  seems,  a  man  named  Gray,  of  whom 
_^)thing  now  is  known,  except  that  he  was 
^j«or  and  lived  in  a  quiet  way  in  some  obscure 
Urt  of  the  town,  was  buried  in  old  Grey- 
;.  .'iars  church-yard.  His  grave  levelled  by 
i"  e  hand  of  time,  and  unmarked  by  any  stone, 

now  scarcely  discernible;  but  although  no 

iman  interest  would  seem  to  attach  to  it, 
"^'e  sacred  spot  has  not  been  wholly  disre- 
''.  irded  and  forgotten.  During  all  these  years, 
\'  e  dead  man's  faithful  dog  has  kept  constant 

atch  and  guard  over  the  grave  ;  and  it  was 
;  is  animal  for  which  the  collectors  sought  to 

cover  the  tax.  James  Brown,  the  old  cura- 
■  r  of  the  burial-ground,  remembers  Gray's 


funeral,  and  the  dog,  a  Scotch  terrier,  was,  he 
says,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
mourners.  The  grave  was  closed  in  as  usual, 
and  next  morning  '  Bobby,'  as  the  dog  is 
called,  was  found  lying  on  the  new  made 
mound.  This  was  an  innovation  which  old 
James  could  not  permit;  for  there  was  an  or- 
der at  the  gate,  stating  in  the  most  intelli- 
gible characters,  that  dogs  were  not  admitted. 
'  Bobby'  was  accordingly  driven  out;  but  the 
next  morning  he  was  there  again,  and  for  the 
second  time  was  discharged.  The  third  morn- 
ing was  cold  and  wet,  and  when  the  old  man 
saw  the  faithful  animal,  in  spite  of  all  chastise- 
ment, still  lying  shivering  on  the  grave,  he 
took  pity  on  him  and  gave  him  some  food. 
This  recognition  of  his  devotion,  gave  '  Bobby' 
the  right  to  make  the  church-yard  his  home  ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  he  has 
never  spent  a  night  away  from  his  master's 
grave.  Often  in  bad  weather,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  keep  him  within  doors,  but  by 
dismal  howls  he  has  succeeded  in  making  it 
known,  that  this  interference  is  not  agreeable 
to  him,  and  latterly  he  has  always  been  al- 
lowed to  have  his  own  way.  At  almost  any 
time  during  the  day  he  may  be  seen,  in  or 
about  the  church-yard  ;  and  no  tiiatter  how 
rough  the  night  may  be,  nothing  can  induce 
him  to  forsake  the  hallowed  spot,  whose 
identity,  despite  the  irresistible  obliteration, 
he  has  so  faithfully  preserved.  Bobby  has 
many  friends,  and  the  tax-gatherers  have  by 
no  means  proved  his  enemies.  A  weekly  treat 
of  steaks  was  long  allowed  him  by  Sergeant 
Scolt,  of  the  Engineers,  but  for  more  than  six 
years,  he  has  been  regularly  fed  by  Mr.  Traill, 
of  the  Restaurant  6  Greyfriars  Place.  He  is 
constant  and  punctual  in  his  calls,  being  guid- 
ed in  his  midday  visits  by  the  sound  of  the 
time  gun.  On  the  ground  of  harboring  the  dog, 
proceedings  were  taken  against  Mr.  Traill,  for 
payment  of  the  tax.  The  defendant  expressed 
his  willingness,  could  he  claim  the  dog,  to  be 
responsible  for  the  tax  ;  but  so  long  as  the  dog 
refused  to  attach  himself  to  any  one,  it  was 
impossible  to  fix  the  ownership;  and  the  court, 
seeing  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
dismissed  the  summons.  Bobby  has  long  been 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  all  who  have  become 
acqainted  with  his  history.  His  constant  ap- 
pearance in  the  graveyard,  has  caused  many 
inquiries  to  be  made  regarding  him,  and  efforts 
out  of  number  have  been  made  to  get  posses- 
sion of  him.  The  old  curator,  of  course,  stands 
up  as  the  next  claimant  to  Mr.  Traill,  and  yes- 
terday offered  to  pay  the  tax  himself  rather 
than  have  Bobby,  "  Grey  Friars  Bobby,"  to 
allow  him  his  full  name,  put  oat  of  the  way." 

Continuing  our  stroll  through  this  quiet 
resting-place,  we  were  much  moved  by  com- 
ing unexpectedly  upon  a  lichen-covered  slab 
in  the  wall,  commemorating  the  "  martyrs"  of 
the  Covenant.  They  were  interred  in  the 
space  formerly  appropriated  to  malefactors, 
and  over  their  ashes  was  erected  a  small  en- 
closed garden,  gay  with  pansies,  bright  ver- 
benas and  geraniums.  Beneath  the  long  in- 
scription was  the  following:  "  From  May  27, 
1661,  when  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  be- 
headed, to  February  17,  1688,  when  James 
Renwick  suffered,  there  were  some  eighteen 
thousand,  one  way  or  other,  murdered,  of 
whom  were  executed  at  Edinburgh,  about 
one  hundred  noblemen,  ministers,  gentlemen 
and  others,  noble  martyrs  for  Christ." 
I  Every  Scotchman  is  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Covenanters,  but  to  many  of  us 


the  name  is  not  familiar,  and  conveys  no  clear 
idea.    One  of  their  writers  says  : 

"  The  National  Covenant  was  a  bond  of 
union  and  agreement  drawn  up  at  Edinburgh 
in  1638,  by  the  leading  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, and  subscribed  by  many  persons  of  all 
ranks  of  life,  and  was  binding  on  all  who 
signed  it,  to  spare  nothing  which  might  save 
their  religion."  The  proximate  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  feeling,  was 
the  attempt  of  Chai'les  I.  to  enforce  Episco- 
pacy and  the  use  of  the  Service-book  in  Scot- 
land. "  The  subscribing  of  the  national  Cov- 
enant began  in  the  winter  of  1638,  in  the 
Grey  Friars  church,  and  church-yard,  at  Ed- 
inburgh.* Those  who  subscribe  the  National 
Covenant,  promise  to  'continue  in  obedience 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  this  Kirk, 
(Presbyterian.) 

"  They  also  give  assent  to  various  acts  of 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  which 
besiderepudiating  thejurisdiction  of  the  Pope, 
and  all  the  ceremonial  observances  and  er- 
rors of  the  Romish  Church,  ordain  all  sayers, 
wilful  hearers  and  concealers  of  the  mass, 
the  maintainers  and  resettory  of  the  priests, 
Jesuits  and  trafficking  Papists,  to  be  punished 
without  any  exception  or  restriction." 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  which 
dates  from  four  to  five  years  later,  was  much 
more  comprehensive.  Those  who  subscribe 
it  setting  out  with  a  profession  of  attachment 
to  the  church  of  Scotland,  are  to  endeavor 
to  bring  about  a  uniformity  in  religion  and 
church-discipline  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
further,  "  That  we  shall  in  like  manner,  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  endeavor  the  extirpa- 
tion of  popery,  prelacy,"  &c.  This  was  sub- 
scribed by  Charles  II.,  at  Spey  in  1650,  and 
Scoon  in  1651. 

"  It  is  customary  in  popular  lectures  on  the 
Covenanters,  to  overlook  the  fact  in  compas- 
sion for  their  sufferings,  that  they  contended 
for  what  is  now  quite  adverse  to  the  princi- 
ples of  religious  toleration.  Yet  in  so  far  as 
the  manful  struggle  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged helped  to  accelerate  the  revolution, 
the  history  of  the  Covenanters  must  ever  be 
associated  with  civil  and  religious  liberty," 
though  it  may  be  open  to  question  whether 
their  aggressive  course  may  not  have  rendered 
their  cause  more  difiicult  by  raising  a  violent 
and  virulent  defence  of  papal  errors,  leading 
to  scenes  of  blood. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Richard  Sliackleton. 

(Continued  from  page  194.) 

E.  S.  to  Hannah  Plumpstead,  Jr. 

*  *  *  (i  rpj^Q  elders  have  been  remov- 
ed, and  are  moving  off,  a  succession  is  want- 
ing in  the  church.  The  call,  the  invitation  is 
gone  forth,  the  rich  dainties  of  the  Father's 
house  are  prepared,  and  all  is  ready.  Be  thou, 
my  dear  child,  one  of  those  who  will  give  up 
their  names  to  serve  the  best  of  Masters. 
There  is  no  honor  like  the  honor  of  His  ser- 
vice;  no  reward  like  the  reward  which  He 

*  "  This  covenant  or  bond  was  written  on  a  parch- 
ment '  above  an  ell  square,'  which  after  it  had  been 
signed  in  the  '  church'  was  carried  into  the  graveyard 
and  spread  upon  a  flat  grave-stone,  still  extant,  that  of 
Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  and  signed  by  as  many  as  could 
approach.  'It  is  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  fanaticism,  that  hundreds  not  only  added  to 
their  signature  till  death,  but  actually  cut  themselves 
and  subscribed  it  with  their  blood.' "  Copies  may  be 
seen  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum. 
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bestows.  As  thou  art  faithful  to  the  discov- 
eries of  His  Spirit,  in  matters  comparatively 
small,  as  thou  surreiiderest  thy  heart  in  unre- 
served dedication,  and  spreads  thy  garments 
and  all  superfluous  branches  of  every  luxuri- 
ant growth  in  the  way  of  His  coming,  great 
will  be  thy  peace.  But  if  thou  sayest  in  thy 
heart,  to  the  Divine  Visitation,  '  Hitherto  will 
I  follow  thee,  and  no  further  ;  if  thou  secretest 
the  doves,  (the  seemingly  innocent  things) 
when  the  Master  is  turning  them  out  of  His 
temple,  and  if  thou  wilt  not  suffer  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  to  jjass  upon  that  which  is  high 
and  delicate,  Goodness  and  Mercy  will  strive 
again  and  again,  but  thy  way  will  be  long 
about,  and  thy  wilderness  tedious.     E.  S." 

How  very  true  are  the  foregoing  remarks 
of  Richard  Shackleton  in  regard  to  the  se- 
creting of  the  doves,  (or in  other  words,)  'the 
seemingly  innocent  things,'  witholding  what 
might  appear  to  us  as  harmless,  as  did  the 
doves  which  the  Saviour  saw  meet  to  drive 
forth  with  the  cattle,  from  the  temple.  It 
matters  not  how  small  the  thing  may  be 
which  He  may  require  us  to  give  up,  or  to 
perform;  if  we  but  feel  that  He  is  calling  for 
something  at  our  hands,  a  true  and  filial  obe- 
dience, will  prompt  us  to  yield  to  His  com- 
mands. We  do  but  make  the  way  harder  for 
ourselves,  by  lending  an  ear  to  the  voice  of 
the  Keasoner,  the  Great  Adversary  of  our 
soul's  peace;  for  he  is  ready  at  any  moment 
to  seek  an  entrance  into  the  heart,  carefully 
watfhing  his  opportunity  to  gain,  even  if  it 
be  a  small  foot-hold,  and  so  bewilder  that  we 
can  scarce  tell  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd 
from  that  of  the  stranger.  We  may  indeed 
so  give  place  to  his  plausible  suggestions  as 
to  entirely  lose  our  way  and  wander  off  into 
by-paths  which  are  leading  far  from  the  fold 
or  the  Shepherd's  tent;  whereas,  if  we  do 
but  seek  earnestly  for  s;rcngth  to  enable  us 
to  do  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  as  He,  in 
love  is  pleased  to  reveal  it  unto  us,  He  will 
more  and  more  become  unto  us  our  Deliv- 
erer and  our  Helper.  And  in  thus  yielding 
obedience  in  little  things,  we  shall  in  the  end 
be  better  prepared  to  follow  Him,  if  needs  be, 
through  the  fire  and  through  the  water,  for 
Ave  shall  have  learned,  through  suffering,  that 
perfect  obedience,  which  He  ever  requires  of 
liis  faithful  followers.  These  shall  come  to 
realize  in  their  own  experience,  that  there  is 
One,  who  can  make  "  hard  things  easy, and  bit- 
ter things  sweet,"  and  it  will  more  and  more  be 
to  them  as  their  meat  and  drink,  to  do  His  will. 

Under  date  of  1st  month  21st,  1777,  Eich- 
ard  Shackleton  again  writes  to  Hannah 
Plumpstcad,  Jr. : 

"Tliere  is  nothing  appertaining  to  man 
more  noble  and  glorious,  than  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, and  an  eye  is  now  and  then  opened  in 
us,  which  sees  it  to  bo  so;  but  unless  we  be 
diligent  in  spirit  to  have  this  sight  renewed, 
and  this  vision  of  life  repeatedly  impressed  on 
our  underslanding,  i  n  our  frail  stale,  the  things 
that  are  present  will  be  apt  to  operate  more 
forcibly  on  our  nature,  than  the  things  which 
are  to  come.  The  splendor  of  this  world,  and 
its  spirit,  in  some  shape  or  other,  will  be  ready 
to  dazzle  our  view,  and  hinder  us  from  seeing 
the  intrinsic  beauty  and  comeliness  which  is 
in  the  Truth.  I  have  at  times  pondered  why 
the  visitation  and  call  of  Divine  condescension 
should  bo  so  universal,  and  yet  there  should 
be  so  slender  a  succession  in  this  generation, 
of  serviceable,  gifted  men  and  women  in  our 
roligious  Society.    I  have  l  bought  the  defect 


has  been  here, — that  the  visited  of  the  Lord 
have  not  sufficiently  humbled  themselves  un- 
der His  hand,  nor  gone  down  the  number  of 
times  appointed  them  to  wash  in  Jordan; 
Ah!  yes,  it  must  indeed  be,  even  the  seven  times 
dipping  if  it  be  His  command  ;  but  we  are 
prone  to  stop  short  of  this,  and  query  too 
much,  as  did  Naaman  of  old,  saying  in  effect, 
'Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus, better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ? 
may  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  ?'  It  is 
the  implicit  obedience,  the  individual  faithful- 
ness which  is  so  much  needed,  even  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  same  query  may  arise, 
and  meet  with  the  same  response  ;  so  they 
come  not  up  sufficiently  cleansed,  they  are  in 
some  degree,  but  not  altogether  clean,  there 
still  remains  some  of  the  old  disorder  to  be 
seen,  their  flesh  is  not  like  that  of  little  child- 
ren, of  whom  it  is  said,  'Of  such  is  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,'  and  to  whom  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  are  revealed. 

I  wish  for  thee,  dear  friend,  to  walk  steadi- 
ly in  the  path  of  an  humble  follower  and  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  that  thou  raayest  witness  Him 
to  be  a  Comforter  indeed,  and  experience  those 
consolations  which  flow  as  a  river  into  the 
hearts  of  those,  who  in  the  fulness  of  dedi- 
cation, offer  up  their  all  to  Him,  and  are  de- 
sirous, above  all  things,  to  walk  acceptably 
before  Him.  E.  S." 

(To  be  conUnued.) 


Sell  cted. 

CUMBERED  ABOUT  MUCH  SERVING. 
"  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  .  .  .  and  rest  awhile." — 
Mark  vi.  31. 

BY  H.  W.  B. 

Christ  never  asks  of  us  such  busy  labor 
As  leaves  no  time  for  resting  at  His  feet; 

The  waiting  attitude  of  expectation, 

He  ofttimes  counts  a  service  most  complete. 

He  sometimes  wants  our  ear — onr  rapt  attention, 
That  He  some  sweetest  secret  may  impart ; 

'Tis  always  in  the  time  of  deepest  silence, 

That  heart  finds  deepest  fellowship  with  heart. 

We  sometimes  wonder  why  our  Lord  doth  place  us 

Within  a  sphere  so  narrow,  so  obscure, 
That  nothing  we  call  luork  can  find  an  entrance  ; 

There's  only  room  to  suffer — to  endure ! 

Well,  God  loves  patience  !  Souls  that  dwell  in  stillness, 

Doing  the  little  things,  o?'  resting  quite, 
May  just  as  perfectly  fulfil  their  mission. 

Be  just  as  useful  in  the  Father's  siglit, 

As  they  who  grapple  with  some  giant  evil. 
Clearing  a  path  that  every  eye  may  see  ! 

Our  Saviour  cares  for  cheerful  acquiescence, 
Rather  than  for  a  busij  ministry. 

And  yet,  he  does  love  service,  where  'tis  given 
By  grateful  love  that  clothes  itself  in  deed  ; 

But  work  that's  done  beneath  the  scourge  of  duty 
Be  sure  to  such  He  gives  but  little  heed. 

Then  seek  to  please  Him,  whatsoe'er  He  bids  thee ! 

AVhether  to  do — to  suffer — to  lie  still  ! 
'Twill  matter  little  by  what  patli  He  led  us, 

If  in  it  all  we  sought  to  do  His  will! 

In  Favor  of  Arbitration. — The  polic}-  inau- 
gurated by  my  honored  |)redecessor,  President 
Grant,  of  submitting  to  arbitration  grave 
questions  in  dispute  between  ourselves  and 
foreign  powers,  points  to  a  new  and  incom- 
partibly  the  best  instrumentality  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  and  will,  as  I  believe,  be- 
come a  beneficent  example  of  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  similar  emergencies  by  other  na- 
tions. 

If,  unhajipily,  questions  of  difference  should 
at  any  lime  during  the  period  of  my  adminis- 
tration arise  between  the  United  States  and 


any  foreign  government,  it  will  certainly^ 
my  disposition  and  my  hope  to  aid  in  th 
settlement  in  the  same  peaceful  and  hon 
able  way,  thus  securing  to  our  country  1 
great  blessings  of  peace  and  mutual  gc 
offices  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
Inaugural  Address  of  President  Hayes. 


For  "Tte  Frient 

Notes  of  a  Southern  Yisit. 

(Continued  from  page  236.) 

During  our  stay  at  Petersburg,  we  spi 
part  of  the  time  in  visiting  some  of  the 
and  infirm  in  their  own  homes;  as  was  < 
frequent  practice  in  other  places.  We  w 
interested  in  the  insight  which  this  gave 
into  the  manner  of  life  and  the  habits 
thought  of  those  we  had  left  our  homes 
see  ;  and  we  often  found  evidences  of  real  pi( 
and  practical  faith  in  the  Lord's  sustain 
providence,  which  were  comforting  and 
couraging.  On  this  occasion  we  were  acct 
panied  by  a  colored  man  who  was  a  deacon 
one  of  the  Baptist  churches,  and  who  kint 
piloted  us  to  the  different  houses. 

We  first  visited  Peter  Eamsay  and  w 
We  found  him  an  infirm  old  man  of  80  yei 
hovering  over  a  little  fire  in  a  grate,  but 
cupying  a  comfortable  room,  and  suppor 
principally  by  the  assistance  received  fror 
son.  "This  couple  had  been  married  more  tl 
40  years,  and  had  always  lived  in  this  vicini 
yet  had  belonged  to  different  owners,  £ 
never  had  been  able  to  live  together  till 
days  of  freedom  came.  Sometimes  they  1 
been  allowed  to  see  each  other  every  t 
weeks,  and  sometimes  oftoner.  Their  mast 
had  been  kind  and  reasonable  people  ;  but ; 
the  boon  of  freedom  was  highly  prized.  1 
old  man  said  he  blessed  the  Lord  for  the  ye 
of  freedom  he  had  lived  to  enjoy. 

We  very  often  met  with  proofs  of  the  hi 
value  the  former  slaves  set  on  their  libert 
and  noticed  with  interest  the  decided  man; 
in  which  they  repelled  the  suggestion,  tl 
the  old  condition  of  things  possessed  some 
vantages  over  freedom.  When  at  Hampt 
Vireinia,  a  sensible  colored  man  with  wh 

_ 

we  were  conversing  on  this  subject,  made 
of  this  comparison  :  You  may  shut  up  a  b 
in  a  cage,  and  give  him  plenty  of  food,  bu 
the  door  is  open  he  would  prefer  to  go  ( 
and  pick  up  his  own  gravel.  Another  fre 
man,  whom  we  met  with  in  the  south-west( 
part  of  Georgia,  rejoiced  over  the  extincti 
of  slavery  as  '•  one  of  the  greatest  things"  tl 
had  ever  happened  to  this  country.  He  s 
he  would  not  give  one  year  of  freedom  for 
his  years  of  slave  life,  "for  nothing  in  t 
world  I  would  not  be  a  slave  again — nevei 
Such  was  in  substance  the  universal  te 
mony. 

After  leaving  the  house  of  Peter  Earns 
our  guide  next  took  us  to  a  miserable  i 
shanty.  Wo  entered  a  small  room  destiti 
of  a  window,  but  dimly  lighted  by  numen 
cracks  in  the  weather  boarding,  and  by 
opening  where  some  steps  led  into  a  loft  abo 
The  floor  was  of  earth  excepting  a  few  boai 
in  one  corner.  There  was  little  or  nothing 
be  seen  in  the  shape  of  furniture,  but  a  f 
old  boxes,  and  perhaps  a  table.  Altogeth 
it  seemed  to  mo  the  most  forlorn  habitati 
to  be  occupied  b}'^  a  human  being,  that  1  h 
ever  been  in.  When  our  eyes  became  son 
what  accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  we  fou 
an  old  colored  man  of  94  years,  sitting  by  t 
side  of  an  open  fire-place,  on  which  a  lit 
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J  fOod  was  smouldering.  With  an  old  hand- 
•ii  >iw,  he  was  eudeavoriug  to  cut  in  two  a  stick 
''B  hat  was  lying  on  a  box  before  him,  so  as  to 
yi  eep  up  his  fire.  As  we  approached  him  in 
JChie  dark  and  gloomy  apartment,  he  dropped 
'"I  he  old  saw,  grasped  our  hands  as  hearty  as 
we  were  old  acquaintauce,  and  seemed  at 
nee  to  greet  us  as  brethren  beloved  in  the 
^|"i|jord.  As  we  stood  beside  this  aged  servant 
f  God,  (for  the  apartment  was  dcslitute  of 
bairs  so  far  as  we  observed,)  we  felt  that 
^p^here  was  spiritual  light  in  this  miserable 
a^bode,  and  that  the  Lord's  presence  was  in- 
^  lieed  encamped  round  about.  His  tongue  was 
ivsoon  loosed  to  speak  of  Heavenly  things,  and 
reja  response  to  our  greetings,  he  said,  that  out- 
its  cai'dly  he  was  growing  very  weak,  but  that 
lesl'his  principal  strength  and  constitution  was 
pisQ  his  inward  life,"  that  there  he  was  still 
isilitrong.  His  chief  theme  seemed  to  be  thanks- 
i(B;iving  and  praises  unto  God,  who  so  abun- 
coilantly  filled  his  soul  with  joy  and  gladness. 
ODilis  wife  died  about  ten  months  before,  and 
ndliDce  then  he  has  lived  alone.  He  cooks, 
ifashes  and  cares  for  himself;  and  does  not 
wish  any  one  to  reside  with  him.  In  summer 
eape  raises  a  few  vegetables  in  a  little  plot  of 
tiijround  adjoining  his  cabin  ;  and  with  his  rod 
irttind  line  often  obtains  a  mess  of  fish  from  the 
Mkppomattox,  for  he  is  said  to  be  a  skilful 
tkiiisherman.  His  main  dependence,  however, 
Dins  the  care  extended  by  his  colored  brethren, 
aikho  supply  his  more  urgent  wants.  The 
ltB[rter  of  our  hotel,  a  very  respectable,  elderly 
lillored  man,  who  sometimes  visited  him,  said 
;,'Ib  was  very  "heart  thankful"  for  any  little 
■«ielp  given  him;  and  that  he  himself  would 
leather  talk  with  the  old  man  than  with  half 
Ifi  dozen  young  people. 

est  Destitute  of  comfort  as  were  the  surround- 
I  ngs  of  this  old  man,  he  seemed  contented  and 
likappy,  looking  forward  with  entire  confidence 
■tiio  the  day  ia  which  he  must  pass  over  Jordan 
nftnd  enter  the  promised  land.  When  told  that 
hke  had  come  from  a  distant  city,  he  seemed 
ilfercome  with  thankfulness  to  the  Lord  ;  and 
Kuis  expressions  of  gratitude  were  very  affeet- 
KtDg.  Laying  his  hand  over  his  heart,  he  spoke 
[  )f  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  placing  his 
::  Holy  Spirit  there  ;  and  recognized  as  brethren 
i  n  Christ  all  who  had  the  same  blessed  experi- 
{ jnce ;  for  there  was  but  one  Lord  over  all. 
.Ee  encouraged  us  to  go  on  in  the  good  work 
K  .n  which  the  Lord  had  engaged  us,  and  asked 
:  Sod  to  bless  the  labors  of  love  to  which  we 
:were  called.  It  was  a  most  tender  and  re- 
.lireshing  season,  in  which  the  visitors  rejoiced 
ito  listen  to  the  words  of  this  dear  aged  saint, 
lind  to  notice  his  unshaken  faith  in  a  happy 
aternity.  He  spoke  of  going  to  heaven  as  a 
contract  that  was  not  to  be  broken. 

He  said  he  had  "  broken  the  ice  of  repont- 
lance"  some  73  years  ago,  and  since  then  had 
been  scratching  and  siruggling  through  the 
world.  He  had  worked  as  a  slave  till  old  age 
i»nd  feebleness  rendered  him  unprofitable  to 
lhis  master,  and  then  he  was  allowed  to  take 
JJare  of  himself  as  best  he  could.  He  was 
sever  educated,  but  by  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunities  that  presented,  he  had  become 
able  to  read  a  few  verses  in  the  Bible.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  preacher  among  his 
people;  and  one  who  had  listened  to  him  said, 
that  those  who  heard  him  were  often  astonish- 
ed at  the  power  and  authority  with  which  he 
apoke.  He  was  so  evidently  under  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  himself,  that  though  his  preach- 
ing may  have  been  without  the  "enticing 


words  of  man's  wisdom,"  we  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  it  was  "in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit,"  as  the  apostle  Paul 
declared  was  the  case  with  him. 

Our  kind  attendant  was  pressed  for  time, 
and  we  were  compelled  reluctantly  to  leave 
this  spot,  where  outward  gloom,  poverty  and 
discomfort  prevailed  ;  but  where  the  light  of 
God's  Spirit  shone,  and  His  goodness  and  pre- 
sence were  conspicuously  manifest.  So  we 
bade  farewell  to  the  dear  old  man,  poor  as  to 
this  world,  but  rich  in  faith,  and  an  heir  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven — where  he  had  laid 
up  his  treasures  and  where  his  heart  was 
fixed. 

We  next  went  to  the  residence  of  Winnie 
Jones,  a  woman  of  98  years,  blind  and  poor. 
She  seemed  to  be  a  goodly  old  person,  and 
said  she  prayed  the  Master  to  take  her  home, 
but  He  had  not  done  it  yet.  Our  guide  had 
but  little  time  at  his  disposal,  so  that  we  were 
cut  off  from  those  seasons  of  quiet  waiting  on 
the  Lord  together,  which  we  would  have  been 
glad  to  enjoy  with  these  interesting  peo2:ile. 
Yet  the  visits  were  instructive  and  refreshing 
to  us. 

The  next  point  beyond  Petersburg,  was 
Norfolk.  On  our  route,  it  was  interesting  to 
observe  the  long  rows  of  stacks  of  the  vines 
of  the  pea-nut  or  ground-nut.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant  has  much  extended  of  late 
years,  so  that  now  about  500,000  bushels  of 
the  nuts  are  annually  raised  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  of  Virginia ;  as  well  as  large 
quanties  in  the  more  Southern  States. 

As  we  were  passing  down  the  James'  River 
in  the  steamboat,  one  of  the  officers  of  our 
vessel  became  so  irritated  at  the  language  and 
conduct  of  a  man  who  was  under  the  effect  of 
liquor,  that  he  lost  control  of  his  temper,  and 
knocked  the  man  down.  After  a  while  the 
excitement  which  this  produced  quieted  down, 
and  one  of  the  passengers,  at  a  suitable  time, 
spoke  to  him  of  the  impropriety  of  becoming 
angry  ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  being  imbued 
with  the  meek,  forgiving  spirit  of  the  Saviour, 
if  we  ever  expected  to  enter  His  kingdom. 
The  officer  expressed  his  sorrow  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  seemed  in  a  cool,  satisfactory 
frame  of  mind. 

Both  at  Petersburg  and  Norfolk  we  were 
told  that  the  Presidential  election  had  been 
conducted  in  a  peaceable  manner.  Indeed, 
we  heard  of  no  exception  to  this,  either  in 
Virginia  or  NorLh  Carolina ;  though  in  South 
Carolina  there  was  much  violence,  and  we 
were  told  by  persons  likely  to  be  well  in- 
formed, that  about  200  colored  men  were 
killed  in  that  State  on  political  grounds,  dur- 
ing the  few  months  prior  to  the  election. 
These  murders  were  principally,  though  not 
exclusively,  in  the  south-western  counties 
bordering  on  the  State  of  Georgia.  Horrible 
as  this  statement  is,  the  condition  of  things 
in  Louisiana  was  far  worse.  There,  nearly 
400  of  the  negroes  were  murdered  in  the  same 
period — as  we  were  told  by  a  citizen  of  that 
State.  At  Norfolk,  the  colored  people  had 
been  advised  by  their  leaders  not  to  remain 
about  the  polls,  but  to  leave  immediately  as 
soon  as  their  ballot  was  deposited,  so  as  not 
to  be  implicated  in  any  disturbance  that  might 
arise.  They  acted  on  this  advice,  and  the 
voting  proceeded  rapidly  for  a  time.  To  de- 
fraud them  of  their  rights,  a  system  of  tedious 
questioning  was  commenced,  by  which  time 
was  wasted  with  irrelevant  queries.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  when  the  legal  hour  for  closing 


the  polls  arrived,  as  many  as  200  in  one  ward 
were  prevented  by  want  of  lime  from  putting 
in  their  votes. 

When  in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  we 
were  kindly  and  nicely  entertained  for  two  or 
three  da5's  at  the  house  of  a  very  sensible  and 
respectable  colored  man,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature.  His  wife  was  a  wo- 
man of  education  and  refinement,  and  had 
spent  several  years  in  teaching.  The  county 
in  which  they  lived  had  been  less  disturbed 
than  some  others.  Yet  here,  one  of  their  peo- 
ple had  been  shot  in  open  day  in  his  wife's 
presence;  and  as  our  landlady  described  the 
occurrence,  and  related  some  of  her  own  trials 
and  fears,  we  were  impressed  with  a  stronger 
sense  of  sympathy  than  would  have  followed 
from  a  statement  of  more  bloody  deeds  at  a 
distant  point.  For  some  time  prior  to  the 
election  her  husband  did  not  dare  to  spend 
the  night  in  his  own  home;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  party  of  armed  men  had  come 
into  the  little  town  where  they  lived,  he  came 
about  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  advised  her  to 
leave.  As  she  went  out  into  the  darkness,  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  country,  with  her  little  girl 
in  her  arms,  she  exclaimed,  "Lord,  is  this 
freedom  ?"  W. 

(To  be  continned.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Indian  Problem. 

A  report  has  been  recently  published  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  Agencies  and  the 
tribes  under  the  supervision  of  Friends,  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  by  S.  A.  Gulpin,  chief  clerk 
in  the  office  of  Indian  Afl^airs,  at  Washington, 
who  has  made  a  tour  of  inspection  among 
them  during  the  last  autumn,  and  thus  gives 
the  facts  and  conclusions  drawn  from  his 
visit.  The  paragraphs  extracted  from  it  below 
contain  encouraging  testimony  to  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  system  adopted  by  Friends, 
with  interesting  views  respecting  the  best 
modes  to  stimulate  the  Aborigines  in  their 
progress  toward  civilization  : 

"In  conclusion,  and  taking  a  more  general 
view  of  the  service,  the  marked  advance 
among  these  Indians,  who  have  been  for  the 
past  nine  years  under  Agents  nominated  by 
the  Orthodox  Friends,  seems  to  me  to  justify 
some  special  notice.  When  their  Agents  first 
entered  upon  the  work,  the  Kiowas  and  Co- 
manches  near  Fort  Sill,  and  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  north  of  them,  were  all  hos- 
tile, often  defiantly  so.  Raids  upon  Texas  and 
Kansas  were  constant.  The  strength  of  the 
Indians  was  then  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
military  that  a  tone  and  plan  of  conciliation 
was, of  necessity,  adopted  both  by  the  military 
and  the  civil  agents  of  the  Government.  The 
present  disposition  and  temper  of  these  In- 
dians I  have  attempted  to  briefly  outline  in 
the  foregoing  reports,  and  while  I  cheerfully 
yield  all  credit  to  the  brilliant  and  effective 
campaigns  more  recently  instituted  against 
them,  by  which  they  felt  fully  and  sharply 
the  superiority  of  the  Government,  yet,  for 
the  progress  of  the  Indians  since  their  sur- 
render, and  for  their  present  desire  for  im- 
provement, the  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
Agents  and  to  the  policy  which  the  Orthodox 
Friends  through  them,  have  endeavored  to 
carry  out. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  understood  that  I  con- 
aider  the  "Indian  problem,"  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  these  Indians,  as  solved.  Very  far 
from  it.  Only  the  first  few  steps,  and  those 
often  feeble  and  halting,  have  yet  been  taken 
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by  the  Indians.  There  will  be  required  much 
of  watchful  care  and  attention  ;  thei-e  will  be 
much  of  discouragement  and  embarrassment. 
An  impartial  observer,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  labor  and  self-denial  incident  to  the 
establishment  upon  the  frontier  of  a  white 
pioneer  with  all  his  foresight  and  skill  and 
habits  of  industry,  and  who  considers  also 
that  these  Indians  who  are  expected  to  attain 
to  self-support  are  entirely  unaccustomed  to 
labor  or  to  steady  employment  of  any  kind, 
and  are,  indeed,  trained  to  despise  them  ut- 
terly, will  not  look  for  instantaneous  results 
or  complain  that  their  progress  is  slow. 

It  is  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  transplant 
the  Indian  at  once  from  his  I'oving,  barbar- 
ous life  to  the  steady,  quiet  life  of  the  agri- 
culturist. The  step  is  too  great  to  be  accom- 
plished at  one  bound  ;  and  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  theory  upon  which  it  is  based  will,  I 
think,  go  far  to  show  its  fallacy.  That  theo- 
ry briefly  is  this:  Given  an  Indian,  no  mat- 
ter how  restless  and  lazy,  and  improvident 
he  had  come  by  tribal  tradition  and  personal 
indulgence  to  be,  that  the  simple  placing  of 
that  Indian  in  a  log-house,  with  sufficient, 
though  perhaps  rude  furniture,  with  a  well 
near  at  hand,  a  few  fruit  trees,  a  patch  of  bro- 
ken pi'airie,  some  agricultural  implements, 
and  a  few  head  of  stock,  all  of  this,  be  it  re- 
membered, furnished  without  effort  on  bis 
part,  and  upon  a  mere  oral  request,  made 
without  serious  thought,  and,  probably,  often 
with  the  purpose  only  of  self  aggrandizement 
— that,  indeed,  this  simple  change  of  condi- 
tions would  change  throughout  his  nature  and 
life  ;  and  that  by  such  simple  means  the  most 
restless  and  supercilious  and  insolent  of  all 
Indians  would,  in  a  scant  two  or  three  years, 
become  quiet,  law-abiding  and  industrious, 
models  to  Indians  and  whites  alike,  of  all  the 
virtues  of  civilization. 

Such  being  the  theory,  what  is  the  result? 
As  all  these  benefits  cost  the  Indian  nothing, 
so  he  very  naturally  places  no  value  upon 
them.  He  will  be  quite  likely  soon  to  aban- 
don his  log-house  for  the  old  lodge,  which  he 
will  set  up  at  a  different  point  on  the  stream, 
will  use  his  fence-rails  for  firewood,  his  stock 
for  food,  and  allow  his  patch  of  land  to  grow 
up  to  weeds,  thus  affording  afresh  and  costly 
illustration  of  the  old  adage,  that  a  pig  in  a 
parlor  is  a  pig  nevertheless. 

But  the  problem  of  Indian  civilization  re- 
quires something  more  than  all  this.  Any 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Indian  effect- 
ed in  this  way  would  be,  after  all,  but  a  very 
thin  coat  of  very  poor  varnish.  Lot  the  In- 
dian first  feel  the  need  of  a  belter  and  more 
permanent  shelter,  of  a  herd  of  cattle  and  of 
fodder  for  their  winter's  use.  Lot  him  show 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  professions  by 
doing  with  his  own  hands  so  much  of  the 
work  as  bis  skill  and  knowledge  will  enable 
him  to  do,  and  then  aid  and  encourage  him. 
To  this  point  these  Indians  have  now  come, 
and  ihey  need  instruction  and  guidance.  As 
they  now  have  absolutely  notiiing  in  the  line 
of  civilized  comforts,  and  are  by  nature  im- 
provident, and  as,  further,  their  first  efforts 
will  be  always  crude  and  often  misdirected, 
it  will  be  some  years  before  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  become  entirely  self-supporting. 

Furthermore,  any  advance  of  this  kind  can 
be  best  made,  indeed  can  be  made  at  all,  only 
under  the  incitement  which  is  given  by  the 
presence  and  hearty  ett'orts  of  a  thoroughly 
responsible  and  self-denying  Agent.    No  the- 


ory of  Indian  civilization  which  does  not 
clearly  recognize  that  the  Indians  are  in  the 
main  but  children  with  stronger  prejudices 
and  passions,  with  greater  shrewdness  in  the 
detection  of  fraud  or  indifference,  and  perhaps 
a  more  absolute  predisposition  to  idleness  and 
mischief,  will,  in  my  judgment,  result  in  any 
substantial  reform  or  change  in  their  habits 
of  life.  Nor  will  any  theory  bring  prompt 
and  satisfactory  results  which  does  not  avail 
itself  of  the  great  power  for  good  which  lies 
hidden  in  the  imitative  faculty  of  the  Indian 
and  his  high  appreciation  of  personal  exam- 
ple. He  can  be  easily  persuaded  to  follow ; 
he  can  be  driven  only  with  difficulty.  To  him 
the  Agent,  representing  the  strength  and  dig- 
nity of  the  government,  is  a  model.  If  that 
Agent  is  honest,  enthusiastic  and  efficient, 
able  and  not  ashamed  to  swing  the  axe  or  hold 
the  plow,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  of 
such  good  sense  and  judgment  as  to  secure 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  Indians,  he 
will  gain  many  more  followers  and  an  infi- 
nitely wider  influence  in  leading  them  on  in 
industrial  effort,  by  an  occasional  trip  to  the 
fields  or  to  the  woods,  than  any  military 
officer  sitting  quietly  at  his  desk,  and  conduct- 
ing the  work  of  administration  in.  military 
stj^le  through  his  orderlies  and  assistants." 


stored  some  souls,  6  francs  6  centimes ; 
vived  the  Flames  of  Hell,  put  a  new  tail 
the  Devil,  mended  his  left  hoof,  and  did  se 
ral  jobs  for  the  Damned,  4  francs  10  centimi 
put  new  spatter  dishes  on  the  Son  of  Tobi 
and  dressing  on  his  back,  2  francs  ;  clean 
the  eai's  of  Balaam's  Ass,  and  shod  him 
francs  7  centimes  ;  put  ear-rings  in  the  ears 
Sarah,  2  francs  4  centimes;  rebordered 
robe  of  Herod,  and  readjusted  his  wig,  4  frat 
4  centimes  ;  put  a  new  stone  in  David's  Slir 
enlarged  the  head  of  Goliah,  and  extended  1 
legs,  3  francs  2  centimes;  decorated  Noal 
Ark,  3  francs  ;  mended  the  shirt  of  the  Pro 
gal  Son,  and  cleaned  the  pigs,  4  francs  9  cc 
times.    Total,  59  francs  11  centimes. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  striking  tfestimony,  in  proof 
of  the  fact  that  intellectual  education  con- 
stitutes but  an  imjoerfect  safeguard  against 
great  temptations,  was  recently  given  before 
a  committee  of  Liverpool  magistrates,  by 
"  Rev."  John  Jones  : 

"I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  a 
visit  to  a  very  educated  city  in  Sweden — 
Gothenburg.  There  were  11,000  children  in 
the  city,  every  one  of  whom  was  at  school, (?) 
and  it  has  been  for  a  very  long  period  the 
universal  practice  in  Sweden  to  educate  every 
child.  I  found  that  in  that  city,  which  has  a 
population  of  60,000,  with  all  this  education, 
there  were  more  commitments  for  drunken- 
ness, in  one  year,  than  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burg  with  200,000  inhabitants — a  sufficient 
proof  that  education  is  not  the  panacea  which 
some  think  it  will  be.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
remedy  lies  mainly  in  the  removal  of  the 
temptation." 

A  Quaint  Old  Bill. — The  following  curious 
account  for  restoring  a  chapel  was  engraved 
in  French  on  a  watch  crystal  in  the  Swiss  de- 
partment of  the  Vienna  Exposition.  The 
whole  was  placed  on  a  scroll  less  than  an  inch 
square.  A  painter  had  been  employed  to  re- 
pair a  number  of  pictures  in  a  convent ;  he  did 
it,  and  presented  his  bill  in  full  for  59  francs 
and  11  centimes  to  the  curate,  who  refused  to 
pay  it,  sa3Mng  that  the  committee  would  re- 
quire a  full  detail.  The  painter  produced  it 
as  follows : 

Corrected  and  revised  the  Ton  Command- 
ments, 5  francs  and  12  centimes  ;  embellished 
and  renewed  Pontius  Pilate,  and  put  a  new 
ribbon  in  his  bonnet,  3  francs  6  centimes  ;  put 
a  new  tail  on  the  rooster  of  St.  Peter,  and 
mended  his  comb,  3  francs  20  centimes;  re- 
plumed  and  gilded  the  left  wing  of  the  Guar- 
dian Angel,  4  francs  17  centimes;  washed  the 
servant  of  the  High  Priest,  and  put  carmine 
on  his  checks,  5  francs  12  centimes  ;  renewed 
Heaven.  ixljusLed  two  stars,  gilded  the  Sun 
and  renewed  the  Moon,  7  francs  14  centimes; 
reanimated  the  Flames  of  Purgalorj-,  and  re- 


Home  and  Happiness. 

If  there  is  a  desire  which  is  shared  by 
the  human  race  it  is  the  desire  of  happine 
Indeed,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundati 
of  all  desires,  or  rather  that  which  erabrac 
and  includes  them  all  within  itself  The  c 
gerness  for  wealth,  the  thirst  for  fame,  t 
yearningfor  applause,thelongingfor  afifectio 
the  hope  of  excellence — all  have  their  roc 
in  the  natural  desire  for  happiness.  It  is  b 
cause  some  one  of  these  things  seems  to 
to  hold  out  the  best  promise  for  happine 
that  we  are  solicitous  to  gain  it ;  otherwise 
would  lose  all  hold  upon  us.  This  is  n 
wholly  a  selfish  desire.  Deep  down  in  t 
heart  of  each  man  and  woman  dwells  the  wi 
for  other's  happiness  as  well  as  his  own. 
may  be  weak  for  want  of  active  effort; 
may  be  obscured  by  the  larger  presence 
self-interest ;  but  it  is  there,  and  if  nurtar 
and  developed  is  one  of  the  richest  sources 
earth'senjoyments.  The  readiness  with  whi 
a  community  will  respond  to  the  needs  cans 
by  some  sudden  emergency  is  alone  sufficie 
proof  of  the  universal  existence  of  this  d| 
sire.  Yet  in  our  daily  commonplace  life  it 
apt  to  sink  into  the  background  and  be  crow 
ed  out  by  the  too  prominent  and  absorbir 
cares  and  ambitions  which  have  self  for  the 
centre. 

There  is  one  source  of  happiness  which 
seldom,  if  ever,  fully  appi'eciated  or  made  1 
yield  half  the  delicious  enjo3'ment  it  is  cap 
ble  of  affording.  We  allude  to  home  lij 
There  are  more  exciting  pleasures,  more  in 
petuous  gratifications,  more  bewitching 
tractions,  but  nowhere  can  we  find  more  soli 
and  permanent  happiness,  more  calm  and  ei 
during  satisfaction,  more  innocent  and  gle 
ful  joj",  than  in  a  family  home  where  lo\; 
reigns  supreme.  One  cause  of  this  lies  in  tli 
perfect  naturalness  of  its  relations.  There 
nothing  forced  or  arbitrary'  about  the  grou] 
ing  of  this  assemblage.  The  father  and  motl 
er  have  been  drawn  together,  it  is  to 
hoped,  by  mutual  affection.  The  childrei 
brinsrinj;  with  them  new  interests  and  nc 
joys,  have  found,  one  by  one,  their  appointe 
places  and  their  glad  welcomes.  It  is  no  ai 
tificiul  assembly,  gathered  together  for  som 
avowed  purpose,  and  dissolved  when  th£ 
purpose  is  gained.  It  has,  indeed,  no  dircc 
mission  to  fulfil  outside  its  own  bounds 
ries.  Its  existence  and  happiness,  and  th 
mutual  good  of  its  members,  are  its  su(S 
cient  aims.  Each  member,  it  is  true,  ha 
other  relations  and  duties  to  the  outside  work 
but  the  famil}-,  as  a  family,  is  a  little  world  i 
itself.  All  the  socialistic  enterprises  whic 
have  striven  to  supplant  this  institution  hav 
failed,   simply  because  ihQj  were  warrin. 
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against  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  hu- 
man nature  ;  that  which  draws  father,  moth- 
er and  children  under  one  roof-tree  and  around 
one  hearthstone. 

Another  cause  of  the  happiness  which  fam- 
ily life  is  capable  of  shedding  may  be  found 
in  the  importance  with  which  each  mem- 
jjber  is  invested.    We  all  love  to  feel  our- 
fselves  centres  around  which  others  revolve; 
j^hnt  comparatively  few  in  society  can  have 
Jthis  experience.    Most  of  us  are  ever  circling 
juaround  others,  and  are  thus  reminded  of  our 
.|Own  insignificance  ;  but  at  home  each  one  is 
,j|8  centre.    No  matter  how  obscure  or  petty 
;his  life  may  seem  in  the  out-door  crowd,  let 
jhim  once  enter  the  sacred  portal  of  home  and 
jhe  becomes  of  consequence.    His  health,  his 
interests,  his  prospects  are  here  discussed 
Vith  avidity,  bis  tastes  are  consulted,  his  af- 
^ffections  prized,  and  his  whole  being  seems  in- 
"Ipested  with  a  higher  dignity, 
''t  It  is  true,  however,  that  many  families  do 
'^hot  realize  this  happiness.    Sometimes  this  is 
''f'aecause  they  lack  the  vitalizing  power  of 
%ve,  without  which  family  happiness  must 
'"{Wither  and  die  as  surely  as  the  plant  without 
''Ithe  sun.    More  commonly,  however,  the  love 
•^18  there,  but  obscured  and  shadowed  by  num- 
'^erless  little  vexations,  tempers  and  discon- 
*'tents.    The  husband  truly  loves  his  wife  and 
"'Vouid  risk  his  life  for  her  without  a  mo- 
eut's  hesitancy ;  yet  he  continually  sacrifices 
ir  happiness  to  his  own  self-will  or  ill-humor 
Bel  fish  indulgence.    The  wife  is  sincerely 
Itached  to  her  husband,  and  in  any  great  is- 
of  life  would  be  his  staunchest  supporter  ; 
she  carelessly  makes  him  the  victim  of 
fretfulness  or  extravao-ance,  or  nearlects 
"^'x)make  a  cheerful  and  inviting  home  for  his 
%eary  hours.    So  with  parents  and  children, 
'%ron£r  cords  of  affection  bind  them  together; 
"?)atthe  harsh  reproof  or  the  stern  denial  on  one 
''^ide,  and  the  sharp  retort,  or  the  sullen  silence 
^*ui  the  other,  loosen  the  bonds  and  destroy  the 
'^ifcauty  of  the  relation.    It  is  not  great  griefs 
!;:it  mar  the  harmony  of  family  life.    It  is 
.  .tie  faults,  little  neglects,  thoughtless  words, 
'  ieltish  exactions,  bad  habits.  There  are  many 
'things  that  we  crave,  that  we  can  never  ac- 
P^juire,  but  a  happy  home  is  accessible  to  who- 
''river  will  take  the  pains  to  obtain  it.    It  does 
'"^ot  require  much  money,  deep  culture,  great 
4;enius  nor  marked  lalenis  ; — it  does  need  love 
'''for  its  main  support,  and  the  constant  expres- 
sion of  that  love  in  kindly  deeds,  gentle 
'fiords,  and  willing  self-denial. — Phila.  Ledger. 
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We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  publication 
'■t)at  forth  by  the  late  Joseph  Bancroft,  of 
^•fiVilminirton,  Delaware,  entitled,  a  "  Persiia- 
ive  to  Unity."    It  is  addressed  to  all  bearing 
he  name  of  "Friends,"  and  as  its  title  indi- 
cates, the  professed  object  of  the  author  is  to 
uduce  the  different  organizations,  claiming 
0  represent  the  Society,  to  ignore  their  dis- 
lenting  views,  both  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
s'' md  meet  together  as  one  religious  body. 
This  work  is  being  now  very  generally  distinb- 
•d  among  the  members  of  Philada.  Yearly 
\leeting  by  the  executors  of  the  writer,  in  ac- 
;ordance  with  directions  left  in  his  will  to  that 
"j-  -ifect ;  and  this  fact  induces  us  to  allude  to  it, 


under  the  fear  that  our  younger,  and  inexpe- 
rienced members,  may  be  induced  to  accept 
the  erroneous  premises  and  conclusions  laid 
down  by  its  author,  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
existing  difference  to  prevent  those  who  sepa- 
rated from  Friends,  in  the  year  1827,  and 
those  who  adhered  to  and  still  maintain  the 
faith  of  the  early  founders  of  the  Society, 
from  affiliating  with  each  other  in  religious 
communion.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  J. 
B.  was  an  amiable  and  well-meaning  man,  who 
sincerelj-  wished  to  promote  a  coalition  of  all 
who  professed  to  be  Friends,  under  the  idea 
that  such  a  union  would  be  productive  of 
philanthropic  and  beneficent  results  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  some  very  confused,  and 
in  certain  respects,  unsound  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Atonement  and  offices  of  Christ 
in  his  relation  to  the  church,  and  that  in  his 
zeal  to  advance  universal  benevolence,  he 
would  sacrifice  some  grounds  of  Christian 
testimony  which  ai^e  indispensable  to  the  fel- 
lowship that  is  with  the  Father  and  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ. 

On  page  13  he  says,  "  Universal  love  is  that 
without  which  men  cannot  profitably  meet 
together  for  the  worship  of  God,  *  *  * 
nor  be  joined  together  in  meetings;  in  which 
joining  of  men  consists  that  manifestation  of 
God  in  the  flesh,  which  is  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  substance,  the  church  of  the  living 
God."  Again,  page  38.  "  Thus  we  may  un- 
derstand that  the  cause  of  men  meeting  to- 
gether for  divine  worship  in  faith,  is  God 
dvpelling  in  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  One 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  in  his  incor- 
ruptible body  of  flesh  and  blood."  The  first  ox- 
tract  would  seem  to  assert  that  what  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  as,  "  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,"  (1  f  im.  iii.  16),  is  a  body  of  men  meeting 
for  divine  worship,  instead  of  Christ  in  His 
outward  appearance  as  a  man  ;  and  the  2nd 
broadly,  and  of  course  erroneously,  conveys 
the  idea  that  Christ's  indwelling  in  the  hearts 
of  believers,  is  in  His  "  body  of  flesh  and 
blood,"  instead  of  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  On 
page  298  we  note  this  paragraph.  Speaking 
of  the  "  love  of  the  Truth,"  he  says,  which 
love  "  is  that  by  which  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  true  light  of  the  world,  the  church 
and  form  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  was 
and  is  preserved  from  corruption.  This  body 
is  one,  and  is  sent  into  the  world  under  ne- 
cessity to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead 
the  third  day  after  men  with  wicked  hands, 
crucify  and  slay  any  member  of  it ;  that  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins  may  be  preached 
in  the  name  of  that  one  suffering  and  risen 
body  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jeru 
salem." 

It  is  evident  from  these  and  other  portions 
of  the  book,  that  J.  Bancroft  claims  for  the 
"  church  "  or  assembly  of  believers,  the  qual 
ities  and  offices  that  belong  only  to  Christ 
their  Head  and  Mediator;  seeing  that  he 
calls  them  the  "  ^rwe  light  of  the  worW,"  where- 
as the  scriptures  testify,  that  Christ  "  was  the 
true  light,"  &c.  The  statement  that  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preach- 
ed in  the  name  of  the  body  or  church,  is  not 
only  conti'ary  to  the  text  from  which  the 
quotation  is  partially  made,  (Luke  xxiv.  47,) 
but  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  declara 
tion  that  "there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must 
be  saved,"  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth.     (Acts  iv.  12.) 

In  commenting  upon  the  schism  of  1827, 


he  remarks,  "  My  lot  fell  with  the  larger  part, 
who  took  the  initiative  step  in  the  division, 
claiming  not  to  have  deviated  from  sound 
doctrine,  and  to  have  taken  that  step  only  to 
avoid  contention.  By  this  course  and  claim 
they  saw  no  cause  to  set  forth  any  statement 
of  doctrine,  other  than  that  they  were  in  unity 
with  the  writings  to  that  time  approved  by 
the  Society,  and  had  no  new  doctrines  to  pro- 
mulgate." 

We  would  be  far  from  desiring  to  prove  or 
believe  that  all  those  who  separated  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  with  Joseph  Bancroft  in 
1827,  and  who  have  adhered  to  that  organiza- 
tion since,  were  not  or  are  not  in  unity  with 
the  approved  writings  of  the  Society  then 
extant,  or  that  they  generally  wished  to  pro- 
mulgate new  views;  but  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  the  specific  declaration  made  by  a 
meetingof  those  who  took  a  leading  partinor- 
ganizing  the  separate  Society  in  Philadelphia, 
at  that  time,  "  that  doctrines  held  by  one  par- 
ty to  be  sound  and  edifying,  were  considered 
by  the  other  to  be  unsound  and  spurious;" 
and  that  Blias  Hicks,  in  a  public  sermon  in 
Arch  Street  Meeting,  in  1825,  when  speaking 
of  the  mii'aculous  conception  of  Jesus  Christ 
said,  "  We  cannot  suppose  it  was  the  outward 
body  of  flesh  and  blood  that  was  begotten  of 
Goti,  but  a  birth  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the 
soul."  That  on  other  and  later  occasions,  he 
denominated  the  worship  of  Christ  afiidolatry, 
and  declared  that  the  shedding  of  His  blood 
was  of  no  more  benefit  to  mankind  than  the 
blood  of  a  bullock. 

We  cannot  but  think  Joseph  Bancroft  a 
very  unsafe  counsellor  to  our  youth  on  such 
subjects,  when  he  can  so  lightly  ignore  the 
evil  influences  which  mustresult  from  attend- 
ing, meetings  where  such  doctrines  as  the 
above  are  liable  to  be  promulgated.  The 
subjoined  paragraph  will  exemplify  the  dan- 
gerous latitude  advocated  by  him  respecting 
religious  association  and  fellowship  in  the 
work  in  question.  "  When  meetings  are  held 
in  and  under  the  formoi  God  for  worship  or 
discipline,  what  can  justifj^  any  sanctified  per- 
sons, called  to  be  saints,  in  declining  the  at- 
tendance of  them  in  their  respective  places," 
*  *  *  "  or  to  introduce  by  certificate  from 
one  such  meeting  to  another  those  who  ad- 
visedly change  their  residences;  even  though 
such  meetings  in  every  place  are  attended  by 
Satan  also,  who  continues  to  go  to  and  fro  in 
the  earth,  and  to  walk  up  and  down  in  it  ant? 
to  appear  in  them  in  a  legion  of  persons  f" 

We  think  a  more  fitting  answer  to  such  a 
sophistical  argument  as  the  above  quotation 
contains  cannot  be  found,  than  appears  in 
Barclay's  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  which 
Bancroft  reprints  almost  entire  in  the  body 
of  his  work,  and  from  which  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows, viz  : 

"  Were  such  a  principle  to  be  received  or 
bidieved,  that  in  the  church  of  Christ  no  man 
should  be  separated  from,  no  man  condemned 
or  excluded  from  the  fellowship  and  commu- 
nion of  the  body  for  his  judgment  or  opinion 
in  matters  of  faith,  then  what  blasphemies 
so  horrid,  what  heresies  so  damnable,  what 
doctrine  of  devils,  but  might  harbor  itself  in 
the  church  of  Christ?  What  need  then  of 
sound  doctrine,  if  no  doctrine  makes  unsound  ? 
What  need  of  convincing  and  exhorting  gain- 
sayers,  if  to  gainsay  be  no  crime  ?  Where 
should  the  unitj'  of  the  faith  be?  Were  not 
this  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  abomination  ; 
and  to  make  void  the  whole  tendency  of 
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Chriatand  his  Apostles'  doctrine,  and  to  ren- 
der the  gospel  of  non-effect  I  To  give  a  lib- 
erty to  the  inconstant  and  giddy  will  of  man 
to  innovate,  alter  and  overturn  at  his  jjleasure! " 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
informs  the  Ottoman  Ambassador  at  London,  that  the 
reforms  proposed  by  the  Conference  and  accepted  by 
Turkey  are  ah-eady  being  applied,  inchiding  remission 
of  the  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  1st  mo.  1st,  1877,  in  the 
provinces  that  have  suffered  from  war,  and  maintenance 
of  the  right  to  property  already  acquired  by  the  Chris- 
tians in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  elections  have  been  completed  throughout  the 
Turkish  empire,  the  Deputies  were  beginning  to  arrive 
in  Constantinople  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  two 
Chambers  nest  week. 

Tlie  Montenegrin  and  Turkish  representatives  have 
had  various  interviews  without,  so  far,  coming  to  an 
agreement.  The  demands  of  the  Montenegrins  are  in 
some  particulars  deemed  wholly  inadmissible  by  the 
Turks.  The  Ottoman  government  firmly  maintains  the 
ground  that  it  will  make  no  concession  which  will 
directly  or  indirectly  interfere  with  its  integrity  or  in- 
dependence as  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  the  Servian 
Minister  of  War,  the  Servians  lost  8,000  men  killed 
and  20,000  wounded,  during  the  late  war. 

The  Egyptian  finance  committee  has  accepted  the  pro- 
pasal  of  de  Lesseps,  in  the  name  of  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
l)any,  to  complete  the  work  on  the  Suez  Canal  between 
Cairo  and  Ismalia,  proviiled  the  company  be  authorized 
to  levy  certain  dues  upon  vessels  passing  through.  The 
canal  is  nearly  completed.  The  works  were  formerly 
abandoned,  for  want  of  funds.  By  the  execution  of 
Lesseps'  plan  large  tracts  of  desert  land  will  be  re- 
claimed to  cultivation. 

An  explosion  took  place  the  8th  inst.  in  the  Worces- 
ter colliery,  near  Swansea,  South  Wales,  attended  with 
a  lamentable  loss  of  life.  Sixteen  dead  bodies  were, 
the  following  day,  taken  out,  but  it  was  believed  that  at 
least  six  more  remained  in  the  mine. 

On  the  9th  in^t.  a  fire  broke  out  in  St.  .John,  N.  B., 
attended  with  the  loss  of  some  lives  and  much  destruc- 
tion of  property.    Estimated  loss  over  $250,000. 

On  the  morning  of  Second  mo.  21:th,  a  remarkable 
eruption  of  a  submarine  volcano  occurred  near  the  en- 
trance to'  Kealaukeokaua  Bay,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Blue  and  green  lights  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  boiled  up  atid  wasagitated  like  the  rapids 
of  a  torrent;  blocks  of  hiva,  red  hot  and  emitting  sul- 
phurous steam  and  gas,  were  thrown  to  the  surface, 
while  noises  were  heard  in  the  depths  beneath.  A 
volcmic  rupture  also  extended  inland  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  shore,  the  rent  varying  in 
width  from  a  few  inches  to  three  feet. 

The  Times'  dispatch  from  Calcutta  say.s  the  number 
of  natives  on  the  relief  works  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
has  decreased  47,500  in  the  past  week,  while  there  has 
been  a  small  increase  in  Bengal.  The  spring  crop  is 
coming  on  in  the  most  distressed  districts  of  Madras. 
The  Mysore  government  reports  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  area  and  half  of  the  population  of  Mysore  are 
afft'cled  by  the  famine,  and  water  is  scarce. 

An  Egyptian  man-of-war  which  was  <:ruising  in  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  to  break  up  the  slave  traffic,  took  fire  at 
sea  and  was  entirely  destroyed.  There  were  460  men 
on  board  of  whom  400  were  saved,  including  all  the 
P>iro|)ean3. 

It  is  reported  that  tlie  German  Postmaster-General 
will  soon  propose  to  the  Postal  Union  the  introduction 
of  postal  cards  serving  for  all  countries  in  the  union  at 
the  rate  of  one  penny  each. 

An  election  was  held  in  the  French  Senate  on  the 
lOlh  inst.,  for  a  life  Senator  to  succeed  General  Chan- 
garnier,  deceased,  Stanislaus  Dupuy  de  Lome,  obtained 
one  hundri'd  and  forty-two  votes,  being  the  exact  num- 
ber rcipiired  to  elect.  The  new  Senator  is  a  Bona- 
pirtist. 

The  past  winter  has  been  the  .severest  known  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  for  many  years.  On  tlie  night  of 
the  11th  inat.  the  thermometer  marked  near  20°  below 
zero. 

At  Pesth,  Hungary,  the  weather  has  b?en  very 
ptormy.  A  dispatch  from  that  city  of  the  12tli  says  : 
It  has  been  snowing  here  for  forty-eight  hours.  The 
railways  are  lilncked,  and  Iradic  in  this  ciiy  is  at  a  stand 
still.  The  snow  is  from  throe  to  live  feet  deep  in  the 
streets,  and  in  some  places  twelve  feet. 

Uniteh  States.— On  the  7th  inst.  President  Hayes 
8ent  his  Cabinet  noraiDatione  to  the  Senate,  as  followi: 


Secretary  of  State,  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio ;  Sec- 
retary of  War,  George  W.  McCrary,  of  Iowa;  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana  ;  Attorney 
General,  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Post- 
Master  General,  David  M.  Key,  of  Tennessee;  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Carl  Schurz,  of  Missouri.  The  nomina- 
tions were  all  referred.  Some  of  the  Republican  Senators 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  nominations,  especially  those 
of  David  M.  Key,  who  does  not  pj'ofess  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican, and  who  espoused  the  Confederate  cause  and 
served  throughout  the  war  as  an  officer  in  the  rebel 
army;  and  Carl  Schurz,  whose  allegiance  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  considered  doubtful.  President  Hayes, 
it  is  understood,  wishes  to  pursue  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion towards  the  South,  and  if  possible  counteract  the 
tendency  toward  sectionalism  which  has  of  late  been 
growing  rapidly,  and  also  to  effect  a  much  needed  re- 
form in  the  civil  service. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  operated  1038  railes  of 
road  last  year,  and  the  gross  receipts  were  $12,887,000, 
expenses  $5,268,000 — leaving  a  net  income  of  87,619,- 
000.  The  land  department  of  the  road  has  sold  alto- 
gether 1,320,000  acres  for  $5,712,000.  The  land  still 
unsold  amounts  to  10,758,134  acres. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  inst.  a  fire  in  Bond  St.,  New 
York,  destroyed  property  of  the  estimated  value  of 
more  than  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  United  States  Senate,  when  full,  has  76  mem- 
bers, of  whom  39  are  Republicans  and  34  Democrats, 
with  three  contested  seats.  Of  those  whose  terms  ex- 
pire in  1879,  eighteen  are  Republicans  and  six  Demo- 
crats. 

The  exports  of  produce  from  the  port  of  New  York, 
between  1st  mo.  1st  and  3d  mo  6th,  amounted  to  $50,- 
064,659,  against  $47,317,059  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1876,  and  $44,603,336  in  1875. 

The  steamship  New  Orleans  recently  went  to  sea 
through  the  Souih  Pass  without  any  detention.  At  the 
time  she  went  through  the  jetties  the  tide  was  nine 
inches  below  mean  high  tide.  Her  draft  being  192^  feet, 
the  success  of  Captain  Eads'  labor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  is  clearly  shown. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
331.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Zoological  Garden 
during  the  year  ending  3d  mo.  1st  last,  was  657:265. 
The  total  number  of  visitors  since  the  opening,  7th  mo. 
1st,  1874,  was  1,304,593. 

The  present  population  of  the  Black  Hills  is  about 
6,550,  a  large  immigration  is  in  prospect  for  the  present 
year,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1877,  the  Blick  Hills  will 
probably  have  a  population  of  between  20,000  and  30,- 
000  inhabitants.  More  than  a  million  of  dollars  in  gold 
were  sent  from  the  region  in  1876.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  has  decided  to  make  a  branch  road  into  the 
Hills,  a  distance  of  150  miles. 

The  coroner's  jury  in  the  Ashtabula  railroad  disaster 
have  agreed  on  a  verdict  declaring  that  the  fall  of  the 
bridge  was  the  result  of  errors  in  its  design  and  con- 
struction, and  that  for  the  neglect  of  careful  inspection 
of  the  structure  during  the  eleven  years  in  which  it  was 
used,  the  railroad  company  is  alone  responsible. 

The  bill  allowing  the  intermarriage  of  whites  and 
blacks,  which  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Legislature,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed  in  the 
Senate  by  a  decided  vote. 

All  the  remaining  Cubiiiet  nominations  were  favor- 
ably reported  and  confirmed  in  an  executive  session  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate  on  the  10th  inst.  The  nomination  of 
McCrary  as  Secretary  of  War,  Thompson  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  Devens  as  Attorney  General,  were 
confirmed  without  a  division,  and  in  the  other  cases  the 
vote  was  nearly  unanimous.  Sherman's  nomination 
had  been  previously  confirmed  without  waiting  for  a 
favorable  report  by  a  committee.  Senator  Cameron 
and  others  siill  dislike  the  Pre.-^ident's  selection  of  his 
official  advisers,  but  yield  to  the  general  public  ap- 
proval of  the  declared  policy  of  President  Hayes. 

There  were  511  births  and  526  deaths  reported  in 
New  York  city  last  week. 

ThetJovernor  of  Pennsylvania  has  notified  the  legis- 
lature of  the  resignation  of  Simon  Cameron  as  United 
Slates  Senator,  whose  term  expires  in  1879,  and  the 
(iovernor  of  Ohio  has  notified  the  Legislature  of  that 
Stale  of  the  resignation  of  Senator  John  Sherman. 
Both  Legislatures  will  take  measures  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies. .1.  Donald  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of  War,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  senatorial  chair  so  long  occupied  by 
his  father. 

Frederic  W.  Seward,  son  of  the  late  Wm.  H.  Seward, 
has  been  a|)pointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

'Die  MarkeU,  Ac. — Tlie  following  were  the  rjuotations 
on  the  12th  inst.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  104§. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  111}  a  lllj;  do.  1868,  113^  a  113^; 


do.  5  per  cents,  1881,  109| ;  do.  4^  per  cents,  1 
a  106.    Middling  uplands  and  New  Orleans  cotton, 
a  12|  cts.   Flour  at  all  rates  from  ^5  a  $10.00  per  I 
according  to  quality.    Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1. 
$1.55;  Ohio  do.,  fl.48  a$1.50;  amber,  $1.55  a  $1 
western  white,  $1.60  a  $1.65.    Rye,  75  a  80  cts. 
low  corn,  542-  a  55  cts.    Oats,  37  a  45  cts.    New  Y  i 
cheese,  choice  lo\  a  16  cts. ;  do.  western,  142  a  15 
Sales  of  3400  beef  cattle  at  6^  a  6|  cts.  per  lb.  gross  t 
extra  ;  5^  a  6  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  41  a  5  cts,  r 
common.    Sheep,  4^  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Rece  s 
8800  head.    Hogs,  8J  a  9  cts.  net  per  lb.  Rece 
3800  head.    New  ForA'.— Superfine  flour,  S5.25  a  $5  i; 
State  extra,  $5.60  a  $5.85 ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $11" 
White  winter  wheat,  $1.60 ;  red  winter,  $1.48 ;  N 
Chicago  spring,  $1.40.    Penna.  rye,  84  cts. ;  State] 
cts.    Yellow  and  mixed  corn,  542^  a  56  cts.  L; 
$9.45  per  100  lbs.     Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wh 
$1.23| ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.15.    Corn,  39.V  cts.    Oats,  32 
Barley,  48  cts.   Lard,  $9.05  per  100  lb.  net.  Livet 
— Uplands  cotton,  G^d. ;  Orleans,  6  ll-16d.  Londa 
The  bank  rate  of  interest  remains  at  2  per  cent., 
loans  are  made  in  the  open  market  at  1|  a  1^  per  cl 
per  annum  on  three  months  bills. 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associatioi 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the 
instant,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend  it. 

Edward  Maris,  Cler 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Principd 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  teru 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  331  South  Fifth  St.l 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Smedley,  415  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  "  St^ 
Room"  at  the  above  Institution  ;  one  qualified  to 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  Gli 
Department. 

Application  rnav  be  made  to 

Rebecca  S.'Allen,  335  South  Fifth  St.,  Phila 
Deborah  Rhoads,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey.  I 
or  Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia! 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day  the 
of  Fourth  month.    Parents  and  others  intending  to  s| 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Benja/ 
W.  Passmore,  Supt.,  (address  Street  -  Road  P. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treasv 
304  Arch  St ,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANEJ 
Near  Frank  ford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphi 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  WorI 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  majl 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 

Died,  11th  mo.  23d,  1876,  at  her  residence  in 
mington,  Delaware,  Mary  Gibbons,  in  the  82nd 
of  her  age,  a  member  and  elder  of  Wilmington  Monti 
and  Particular  Meeting.  In  early  life  this  dear  Frif 
gave  evidence  of  her  attachment  to  the  doctrines  ; 
testimonies  of  our  religious  Society,  which  she  was  ( 
concerned  to  uphold.    She  was  an  example  to  her  | 
low  members  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  faith 
in  purity.    Always  diffident  in  the  expression  of 
religious  exercises,  she  was  mostly  silent  on  this 
ject  ;  yet,  during  the  progress  of  a  protracted  illness,  I 
fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  increasingly  raanifeitl 
her  patience  under  suffering,  and  the  calmness  and  ccT 
posure  with  which  she  often  spoke  of  her  approaehl 
dissolution  ;  leaving  to  her  friends  the  consoling  be| 
lhat  her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  on  the  9th  of  2nd  mo.  1S77,  Josiah  Brig 

son  of  Jonathan  and  P^liz  ibeth  Briggs,  in  the  31st  yl 
of  his  age.    He  was  enabled  to  glorify  his  Creaj 
through  several  months  of  very  great  suffering  ;  anrf 
hand  much  pertinent  counsel  to  those  around  him. 
friends  have  the  condoling  evidence  that  his  end 
peace.  He  was  a  member  of  Coal  Creek  Monthly  Md 
iug,  Iowa. 
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For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Diary  of  Christopher  Marshall. 

(Concluded  from  page  2i2.) 

The  diary  reveals  some  of  the  difficulties 
rtjiTOwing  out  of  the  Continental  paper  money 
ksued  by  authority  of  Congress.  As  one  of  the 
rincipal  objects  tor  which  it  was  issued,  was 
fifhe  purchase  of  military  supplies,  and  in  other 
"■vays  promoting  warlike  measures ;  many 
iaembers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  refused  on 
jSnscientious  grounds  to  be  instrumental  in 
ircuiating  it.    There  were  doubtless  other 
ergons  who  objected  for  political  reasons, 
.nd  many  who  had  little  confidence  in  its  ulti- 
late  financial  value.    How  correctly  these 
idged  wtII  be  seen  by  some  of  the  extracts 
;  ieh  follow. 

••  1776.  January  30.  After  five,  went  to  the 
!ommii  tee  Eoom,  Philosophical  Hall.  At  this 
'leeting,  complaint  was  made  against  John 
)rinker,  hatter,  for  refusing  taking  Conti- 
iital  money,  who,  being  sent  for,  acknow- 
ed  he  did,  and  that  in  point  of  conscience, 
efused  it,  upon  which  he  was  to  be  cen- 
ed  agreeably  to  the  resolve  of  Congress,* 
t  to  be  referred  for  one  week,  in  order  for 
im  to  consider  well  of  it. 

31.  Near  six,  went  to  [the]  Committee 
ioom  at  [the]  Philosophical  Hall.    At  this 

^  leeting,  Thomas  and   Fisher  were  sent 

,j,|)r,  upon  a  complaint  of  their  refusing  the 
is l-'ontinental  money,  to  which  complaint  they 
lade  no  objection,  by  acknowledging  the  com- 
laint  to  be  just  and  true,  and  said  that  from 
Dnscience's  sake,  they  could  not  take  it  in 
„  iture;  upon  which  they  were  o'rdei'ed  to  be 
"jiipnsured  in  the  public  papers  next  week." 
Several  similar  entries  are  made  by  our  au- 
or,  who  also  copies  an  order  issued  by  the 
uncil  of  Safety,  in  the  10th  mouth  of  1776, 
which  John  Baldwin,  for  a  similar  refusal, 
8  committed  to  jail,  "  there  to  remain  with- 
it  bail  or  mainprise  until  he  shall  be  released 
jr  order  of  this  Council,  or  some  other  person 
wfuUy  authorized  so  to  do." 
On  the  approach  of  General  Howe's  army 
)  Philadelphia,  C.  Marshall  thought  it  most 
rudent  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Lancas- 
r,  Pa.    Under  date  of  "  January  22,  1778," 
e  observes — 

"This  is  a  wonderful  place  for  variety  of 

*  Congress  ordained  that  persons  refusing  to  receive 
le  Continental  Bills  of  Credit,  should  be  deemed,  pub- 
■shed  and  treated  as  enemies  of  the  country,  and  be 
recluded  from  all  trade  or  intercourse  with  the  in- 
ibitants  of  the  colonies. 


sentiments  and  behavior.  You  may  speak 
and  converse  with  some,  whose  sweet  counten- 
ances will  tell  you  that  you  are  highlj'  agree- 
able to  them  while  you  talk  to  them  in  their 
way,  but  change  the  discourse  by  asking  them 
to  spare  you  some  hay,  oats  for  horse,  wheat, 
rye,  wood,  butter,  cider  for  yourselves,  &c., 
&c.,  to  be  paid  for  in  Congress  money;  oh  ! 
then,  their  serene  countenances  are  all  over- 
cast, a  lowering  cloud  spreads  all  over  their 
horizon  ;  they  have  nothing  to  say,  nay  scarce- 
ly to  bid  you  farewell." 

So  it  seems  the  Lancaster  county  farmers 
of  a  century  ago  did  not  choose  to  part  with 
their  produce  without  receiving  what  they 
considered  a  fair  equivalent.  The  continued 
depreciation  of  the  Bills  of  Credit,  is  shown 
by  the  high  price  of  commodities  purchased 
with  it. 

"Jan.  21,  1779.  Wheat  ten  dollars  per 
bushel." 

"May  30.  Butter  yesterday  in  market  sold 
for  two  to  three  dollars  per  pound,  meat  of 
different  kinds  from  four  shillings  and  six 
pence  to  ten  shillings  per  pound,  flour  (little 
in  market)  Twenty  Pounds  a  hundred,  green 
peas  from  twenty  shillings  to  twenty-five  shil- 
ings  the  half-peck.  House  rent  risen  from 
Fifty  Pounds  per  year  to  Five  Hundred 
Pounds,"  &c. 

"  June  2.  Paid  Grace  Hastings  Eighty  dol- 
lars for  two  silk  handkerchiefs." 

Having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  town 
Committee  at  Lancaster,  he  proceeded  in  con- 
nection with  his  fellow-members  to  settle  a 
scale  of  prices  at  which  sundry  eatables  should 
be  sold.  This  was  agreed  upon  on  the  16th 
of  the  6th  mo.  1779,  but  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month,  he  says  : 

"  After  dinner  went  and  met  committee  at 
their  room  in  [the]  Court  House.  Sundry 
affairs  were  brought  before  them,  amongst 
the  rest,  a  poor  man  complained  that  John 
Hopson,  a  committee-man,  chosen  but  [who] 
never  attended,  charged  two  shillings  and  six 
pence  per  pound  [more]  for  coffee  than  was 
stipulated.  He,  being  sent  for,  attended,  con- 
fessed the  fact,  and  [said]  that  he  would  sell 
no  more  without  he  was  suffered  to  sell  at  his 
price.  The  behavior  of  Hopson  satisfied  the 
whole  committee  that  he  was  no  more  a  friend 
to  the  country  than  his  interest  led  him,  that 
being  his  ruling  passion,  it's  said. 

"Oct.  16.  Four  dollars  for  two  loaves  of 
bread. 

"  Feb.  14,  1780.  After  breakfast  I  took  [a] 
walk  to  [the]  vendue  of  Cornelius  Sand's 
household  goods,  where  they  were  sold  ex- 
travagantly, as  per  a  specimen  here  annexed 
to  show  that  the  people  here  in  general  set 
no  store  by  our  Continental  paper  money, 
viz:  A  frying-pan.  Twenty-five  pounds;  A 
wood-saw,  Thirty-seven  pounds,  ten  shillings; 
Three  split  bone  handled  knives,  three  ditto 
forks,  rusty.  Twenty-two  pounds,  ten  shillings; 
An  old  mare  of  eleven  years  old  for  Bight 
hundred  and  five  pounds ;  one  gallon  stone 


bottle  of  the  bead  sort.  Seven  pounds,  ten 
shillings;  one  common  razor  without  a  ca^c, 
with  hone  fur  setting.  Twenty  pounds  ;  one 
pair  of  common  spectacles  in  case.  Eighteen 
pounds  ;  small  Dutch  looking-glass,  six  inches 
by  four,  no  ornaments,  but  worse  by  age. 
Bight  pounds,  ten  shillings  ;  fifty  sheaves  of 
oats  for  Eighty  pounds;  an  old  eleven-inch 
square  face  eight-day  clock,  walnut  case,  Two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds;  an  old  straw-cutting 
knife,  box,  &c..  Fifty  pounds;  and  so,  in  gen- 
eral, throughout  the  sale,  the  which  so  amazed 
me  that  I  told  them  it  was  high  time  for  a 
Bedlam  to  be  built  in  Lancaster. 

"April  12.  Afcer  breakfast,  went  by  my 
wife's  desire,  to  the  drum-maker,  to  try  to  get 
two  rims  for  cheese-vats  without  bottoms. 
Returned  without  them,  as  he  had  no  stuff  to 
make  them  of,  nor  would  the  farmers,  he  said, 
sell  him  any  timber  without  hard  money,  so 
must  remain  idle  in  his  business. 

"Jan.  5,  1781.  This  day  Major  Wertz  was 
bound  over  before  Wra.  Henry,  for  refusing 
to  take  the  State  money  at  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver." 

"April  8.  Mammy  went  to  the  potter; 
bought  eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  earthen- 
ware. 

"  May  17.  Lent  John  Jones  yesterday  three 
hundred  Continental  dollars  to  pay  Jacob 
 for  four  State  dollars  at  seventy  five  for 


one. 

It  was  natural  for  C.  Marshall  to  look  with 
an  unfavorable  eye  on  the  British  troops  who 
had  driven  him  from  his  own  home  in  Phila- 
delphia; of  whom  he  accordingly  speaks,  as  a 
"  handful  of  banditti,  to  the  amount  of  six  or 
seven  thousand  men,  headed  by  that  monster 
of  rapine,  Gen.  Howe."  In  another  place,  the 
expression  occurs,  '•  Gen.  Howe,  the  head  of 
monsters  and  brutes."  He  could  not  but  ob- 
serve the  public  demoralization  that  war  in- 
evitably produces  in  a  people  exposed  to  its 
corrupting  influences;  and  in  his  diary  men- 
tions that  '•  R.  Whitehill  and  myself  lamented 
in  conversation  over  the  distressed  state  of 
this  province,  through  the  ill-conduct  and  mis- 
management of  our  chief  officers  in  public 
stations,  the  indelicate  and  profane  conduct 
of  the  inferiors  in  every  other  dej^artment, 
the  atrociousness  of  their  public  and  private 
behavior,  with  the  total  neglect  of  religion, 
discipline  and  good  order."  In  the  same  entry 
occurs  this  paragraph  :  "  Last  night,  I  under- 
stand, there  was  in  Lancaster  what  is  called 
a  brilliant  ball,  to  which  assembled  a  great 
number  of  fops,  fools,  &c.,  of  both  sexes,  old 
and  young.  It  was  kept  at  the  house  of  Major 
Wertz,  formerly  a  tailor  who,  sometime  past, 
and  many  others  there  met,  made  a  pretense 
to  religion,  and  to  be  followers  of  a  crucified 
Jesus,  but  are  declaring  now  by  their  wanton 
behavior  that  they  will  not  have  him  to  reign." 
In  the  Fourth  month  of  1781,  he  says  :  "  The 
behavior  and  conversation  of  most  here  on 
the  nature  of  the  times  gives  me  pain.  Men 
in  words  assuming  to  be  hearty  Whigs,  but  in 
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tbeir  behavior  rank  Tories  and  enemies  to 
Independency,  there  being  but  a  small  number 
of  the  true,  sincere-hearted  Whigs  left  here  at 
j-jresent  to  mourn  for  the  abomination  of  the 
times,  and  of  such  there  is  great  need,  as  so 
great  a  number  are  engaged  in  monopolizing, 
gaming,  drinking,  dancing,  swearing,  idle- 
ness," &c. 

Many  of  the  entries  in  the  Diary,  refer  to 
his  own  domestic  concerns,  particulary  his 
troubles  with  their  girl  "Poll,"  who  seems  to 
have  been  fond  of  roaming  about  and  very 
unreliable  ;  and  a  servant  man  named  Antony, 
apparently  a  little  deranged,  who  delighted 
in  preaching  at  Friends'  Meetings  (greatly  to 
their  annoyance)  and  wherever  else  he  could 
find  an  audience  to  listen  to  him.  When  sel 
to  watch  the  orchard,  from  which  the  boys 
were  in  the  habit  of  stealing  the  fruit,  Antony 
settled  himself  down  in  a  chair,  and  paid  no 
heed  to  Avhat  was  going  on.  When  repri- 
manded for  his  neglect,  his  answer  seems  to 
be  that  "  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  still  and 
not  disturb  them,  as  by  so  doing  he  should 
have  peace  in  himself  and  a  blessing  would 
attend  him!"  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
the  domestic  virtues  and  good  qualities  of  his 
wife,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  notable  house- 
keeper, and  was  highly  appreciated  by  her 
husband.  The  diary  closed  on  the  24th  of 
9fch  mo.  1781,  and  the  last  entry  refers  to  poor 
Antony,  who  "in  the  kitchen  got  to  preach- 
ing in  a  strange  manner  to  the  negro  woman, 
so  that  my  wife  was  obliged  to  interfere  upon 
his  saying  he  would  strive  to  please  no  man, 
for  he  acted  as  the  Lord  bid  him." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Richard  Shacldetoii. 

CContinued  from  page  244.) 

R.  S.  to  a  Friend  in  the  Ministry. 

"  Ballitore,  25th  of  Seventh  month,  1780. 
"Dear  Friend  *  *  *  I  trust,  in  the  visit 
paid  you,  we  commended  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  visited,  as  those  who  sought 
not  ourselves  nor  the  prevalence  of  any  party ; 
but  solely  the  prevalence  of  Truth,  the  wel- 
fare of  all.  As  to  myself,  who  am  one  of  the 
least  in  the  family,  my  mind  was  much  covered 
with  love  to  you,  and  my  attention  drawn  to 
thee  in  a  particular  manner.  I  thought  I  saw 
that  from  the  gift  which  thou  hadst  received, 
and  the  place  which  thou  held  in  the  regard 
and  esteem  of  the  generality,  thou  might  be 
of  peculiar  use  and  service  in  that  city;  to 
defeat  which  gracious  purpose  of  heaven  no 
doubt  but  the  grand  adversary  of  all  good  will 
einj)loy  his  engines,  and  he  w4io  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  tempt  the  Master  himself,  (though 
in  vain)  will  not  fail  to  lay  his  snares  for  the 
servant,  how  high  soever  his  attainments 
may  be.  May  thy  spirit  be  so  reduced,  and 
self  in  its  various  modifications  so  cast  out, 
that  when  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh, 
ho  may  have  nothing  in  thee — he  may  find 
no  desire  of  applause,  popularity  or  pre-emi- 
nence, to  work  upon.  And  as  thou  witnessest 
from  time  to  lime,  and  patiently  abidest,  tiio 
stripping,  purging  seasons,  wdiich  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  fruit-bearing  branches 
to  bring  forth  more  fruit  in  the  progression 
of  heavenly  virtue,  thou  wilt,  I  trust,  in  the 
Lord's  time  (not  thy  own)  feel  the  sap  of  life 
rising,  to  thy  own  iiioxpi-essiblo  comfort ;  thy 
loaf,  the  ornament  and  comeliness  of  the  tree, 
as  well  as  defence  of  the  fruit  against  the  sun- 
shine of  deceitful  favor,  shall  not  wither;  but 
whatsoever  thou  doest  at  the  Master's  bidding, 


be  it  ever  so  little,  shall  prosper.  *  *  We 
may  have  natural  or  acquired  abilities,  we 
may  have  spiritual  gifts  and  graces  conferred 
upon  us,  useful  in  their  kinds  and  places,  but 
if  they  tend  to  exalt  the  creaturely,  the  fleshly 
part — if  we  look  more  at  the  splendor  of  the 
gift,  than  at  the  Giver — if  we  endeavor  to 
deck  ourselves  with  the  Lord's  jewels,  and  to 
be  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  others,  seeking 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  of  God,  we  shall 
suffer  great  loss  ;  the  gift  may  for  awhile  be 
continued,  for  the  sake  of  the  people;  but  it 
will  decrease  in  beauty  and  lustre,  and  per- 
haps be  wholly  taken  away,  while  the  ca- 
pricious applause  of  unstable  men  will  be 
changed  inio  contempt.  On  the  contrary, 
not  seeking  honor  one  of  another,  but  the 
honor  which  cometh  from  God  only;  when  a 
very  little  matter  comes  before  us  to  deliver, 
not  looking  at  the  smallness  of  the  morsel, 
but  whether  the  Divine  blessing  be  upon  it, 
let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  hand  the  little  even 
to  the  multitude ;  being  set  home  by  the  power 
of  Truth  to  the  conscience,  it  may  be  alto- 
gether sufficient.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
wisest  of  men,  who  spoke  three  thousand  pro- 
verbs, expresses  himself  concerning  a  single 
word,  'A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver  ;'  and  again,  'A  man 
hath  joy  by  the  answer  of  his  mouth  ;'  and, 
'  A  word  spoken  in  due  season  how  good  is  it.' 

Thou  knowest,  my  dear  friend,  thou  hast 
sorrowfully  felt,  that  a  great  depravity  has 
overtaken  us ;  the  people  are  too  much  out- 
ward, they  have,  many  of  them,  forsaken  the 
Fountain  of  living  waters,  and  chosen  to  them- 
selves this  and  the  other  cistern,  at  which 
they  would  drink  ;  their  souls  are  not  bowed 
in  silent,  solemn  worship,  silent  meetings  are 
foolishness  to  them,  like  the  Israelites  when 
they  rejected  the  Lord.  '  Now  make  us  a  king 
to  judge  us  like  all  the  nations.'  This  spirit 
is  to  be  famished,  not  fed. 

May  Divine  wisdom  guide  thee,  may  Di- 
vine power  humble  and  exalt  thee,  and  may 
thy  God  preserve  thee  from  all  manner  of 
evil,  now  and  forever. 

Thy  affectionate  friend,  R.  S." 

Under  date  of  1st  of  Second  month,  1786, 
R.  S.  addresses  the  following  letter  to  Mary 
Watson : 

"  Dear  Cousin,  *  *  *  jt  seems  to  me 
as  though  it  was  the  will  of  the  great  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  to  strip  off  every  false  cover- 
ing of  every  kind,  and  lay  us  naked  and  bare 
(as  we  really  are,)  before  him  and  before  one 
another.  There  has  been  an  evil  covetousness, 
— the  wedge  of  gold  and  Babylonish  garment — 
there  has  been  an  ostentatious  parade,  and  an 
aspiring  to  live  above  the  simplicity  of  Truth, 
in  which  is  the  safety  and  quiet ;  the  profes 
sors  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  revived  in 
its  original  purity,  have  not,  many  of  them, 
been  willing  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  lie  drank 
of,  nor  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  which 
lie  was  baptized  with  ;  we  must  get  low'er 
and  deeper,  ere  we  as  a  people,  become  ex- 
alted, conspicuous  in  glory.  Ma^'^  such  as  are 
sensible  that  these  things  are  so,  bo  favored 
with  ability  to  wait  and  watch  unto  prayer, 
for  ])reservation  from  evil,  and  for  strength 
and  wisdom  to  walk  wisely''  before  the  flock, 
over  which,  by  Divine  appointment,  they  have 
been  made  overseers!  All  our  movements 
are  seen  and  known  to  our  Great  Judge;  he 
nnderstandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts.  This  fountain  must 
be  thoroughly  and  often  purified,  in  order  that 


what  proceedeth  therefrom  may  be  sw  t 
savorjT^,  and  edifying.    A  little  thing  delis 
and  unfits  ;  so  the  little  things  are  to  be  gut  i- 
ed  against,  as  well  as  those  of  greater  ma; 
tude,  the  secret  faults,  as  well  as  the  flagrjit 
sins  ;  for  holiness  is  to  be  the  clothing  of 
Lord's  servants,  and  this  will  not  be  put 
any  that  are  unclean  ;  indeed  I  often  th 
that  it  is  a  capital  favor  that  we  are  at  tir 
so  clearly  convicted  in  our  minds  of  havl 
said  or  done  amiss,  and  that  the  healing  stril 
are  so  soon  administered.    *    *  These 
flections  are  not  personal,  but  general,  o- 
bably  overflowings  which  I  should  do  wel  Jo 
save  for  myself.  R.  S.)! 

(To  be  concluded.)  |' 
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For  "The  Frienj' 

Notes  of  a  Southern  Visit.  ' 

(Continued  from  page  245.)  ! 

In  our  walks  around  Norfolk,  we  called'in 
an  old  blind  man,  aged  about  80,  whose  vjfe 
was  sick.  Whatever  others  might  do,  he  s'd 
he  was  bound  to  get  to  Heaven.  His  rephlo 
the  question.  How  he  expected  to  do  it  ?  \i  s 
by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  huuriL 
prayer.    He  seemed  quite  animated. 

We  also  visited  Mary  Sheppard,  a  gij 
looking,  elderly  colored  woman,  who  had 
fered  greatly  in  the  past  three  months  wit 
rheumatic  affection  in  her  right  arm,  wh| 
had  swollen  it  so  much  as  to  break  the  si 
She  was  living  in  a  comfortable  apartms 
and  was  more  disposed  to  praise  the  ~ 
her  blessings,  than  to  murmur  at  he| 
ings.    She  referred  to  the  impreija 
duced  on  his  hearers  by  a  certain^ermor 
the  colored  Methodist  minister  at  Norftl 
which  she  said  was  daily  or  very  frcijueiil 
in  her  remembrance.    On  that  occasion  j 
minister  felt  that  he  was  not  to  pi-each 
sermon  he  had  prepared ;  but  closing  the  bc 
and  turning  his  thoughts  inward,  waited] 
the  Lord  to  give  him  a  text  and  open  his"' 
ject  before  him.    A  passage  of  Scripture 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  on  which  he  spc 
as  he  believed,  under  the  immediate  help 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  effecti 
the  people  assembled  was  unusually  gret 
an  evidence,  as  he  was  told,  that  the  L( 
preaching  is  better  than  man's. 

We  had  satisfactorj^  meetings  at  NorlVk. 
Portsmouth  and  Hampton.    We  found  iie 
Baptist  minister  at  Portsmouth,  with  whjni 
we  became  acquainted  a  year  ago,  in  afflictj^ 
fi-om  the  recent  death  of  his  wife.    He  H 
his  people  reminded  him  of  the  lessons  he  M 
formerly  taught  them  ;  but  he  added  thai 
best  physician  when  taken  ill  needed  sol 
body  else  to  prescribe  for  him.    He  seer 
in  a  humble,  tender  frame  of  mind;  and| 
attention  was  directed  to  a  patient  and 
missive  waiting  on  the  Lord,  that  ho  mil 
receive  comfort  and  spiritual  strength  fa 
the  only  sure  fountain.    It  was  plcasan^ 
find  that  the  visit  of  last  year  had  left  an  oj 
door  for  service  on  the  present  occasion. 

At  Hampton,  a  large  body  of  colored 
pie  are  congregated  ;  and  the  means  of 
curing  a  subsistence  seemed  to  us  inadeqi 
to  supply  their  wants.  Many  labor  as  oys 
men  or  fishermen.  The  number  of  wl 
persons,  or  of  those  possessing  capital,  is  c 
parativelj''  small ;  hence  there  is  less  dem 
for  laborers  than  in  many  other  places.  M 
of  the  people  owned  their  own  houses, 
had  not  yet  paid  for  the  land  on  which  t 
were  built.    Wood  was  dear,  as  it  is  hai 
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rom  a  distance  of  from  six  to  ten  miles  in 
mall,  rude  carts  drawn  by  diminutive  oxen, 
)ringiDg  about  one-third  of  a  cord  at  a  load, 
rhe  weather  was  cold,  and  the  people  poor; 


mong  them,  living  as  they  often  do,  from 
land  to  mouth  ;  yet  the  thought  presented, 
ijj/ith  a  degree  of  comfort  and  consolation,  that 
■Jhey  were  under  the  protecting  care  of  that 
^jjame  merciful  Father,  who,  as  our  Saviour 
fj.eclared,  feeds  the  sparrows. 

The  labor  in  the  colored  Methodist  meet- 
3g  here,  was  close  yet  tender;  touching  on 
he  uselessness  of  empty  profession  in  religion; 
be  absolute  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart, 
f  bearing  the  cross,  of  submission  to  the  will 
f  the  Lord  ;  and  of  being  cleansed,  fitted  and 
prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  where 
lolhing  that  is  impure  can  ever  enter.  Though 
Ue  tendency  of  the  communication  was  to 
ijitrip  off  all  fig  leaf  covering,  and  to  arouse  to 
^3if-examination,  yet  there  was  encourage- 
lent  for  those  who  were  sincerely  striving 

0  do  right;  and  attention  was  called  to  the 
jlromise  of  oar  Saviour,  that  all  things  neces- 

lary  should  be  added  to  those  who  seek  first 
he  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
,„|,  One  forenoon  was  spent  in  visiting  the 
f^Jormal  and  Agricultural  School  located  at 
j[|Iampton,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  S.  C. 
jjjlrmstrong,  who  was  born  in  the  Sandwich 
slands,  being  the  son  of  one  of  the  early  mis- 
ies  sent  there  from  the  United  States, 
ything  here  is  on  a  generous  scale — and 
y  well  kept.  The  number  of  boarders 
exes  is  now  218,  and  there  are  in  ad- 
r  50  day  scholars.  The  pupils  are 
$10  per  month  for  board,  and  are 
with  the  work  done.  The  young 
ce  turns  in  laboring  on  the  farm, 
on  the  table,  &c.  The  girls  do  the 
r,  make  up  clothing,  wash,  iron,  &c. 
bills  are  made  up  for  each  pupil.  One 
e  examined  contained  items  about  as 

ws : 

1^  hours  rowing,        .       .       .  .12 
hours  farm  work,  .       .       .  .64 
Care  of  green-house,  .       .       .    3.00  " 

1  We  examined  a  map  on  which  were  marked 
,?ith  a  star,  the  locations  in  which  175  schools 
fere  taught  during  lust  year  by  graduates  of 

^,jihis  institution.  They  were  principally  in 
l^^'irginia  and  I^orth  Carolina,  though  scat- 
jijered  over  some  of  the  other  States.  Among 
jjhe  teachers  we  found  Mary  E.  Atkinson,  au- 
l^hor  of  a  thoughtful  peom  "On  the  Moun- 
l^^in,"  and  some  other  poetical  pieces. 
. }  The  building  put  up  for  the  use  of  the  "con- 
bands,"  during  the  war,  by  General  Butler, 
ated  on  the  school-farm.  In  it  a  public 
is  kept,  taught  by  graduates  of  the 
rmal  School,  to  which  it  may  be  considered 
adjunct. 

he  number  of  scholars  in  this  institution 
steadily  increased  ;  and  we  rejoiced  to  see 
many  of  them  being  trained  up  under  in- 
aences  and  surroundings  of  an  elevating 
jjjbaracter. 

At  Suffolk,  we  found  many  both  of  the  col- 
d  men  and  women  were  engaged  in  the  oys- 
iV  factories.  The  oysters  which  are  brought 
J  a  during  the  day,  are  opened  in  the  evening 
nd  packed  so  as  to  be  ready  for  shipment  on 
he  following  day.  This  rendered  the  meet- 
ng  smaller  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
'een. 

In  going  Jdown  the  Chowan  River,  we  left 
he  boat  at  Winton,  a  place  which  had  pre- 


sented itself,  before  leaving  home  to  enter  on 
this  visit.  On  inquiring  there,  we  found  there 
was  a  settlement  of  colored  people  at  a  place 
called  Pleasant  Plains,  some  five  miles  back 
from  the  river.  We  left  our  baggage  at  the 
hotel,  and  after  walking  about  six  miles  found 
the  house  of  Willis  Weaver,  an  elderly  colored 
man,  and  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Baptist 
church,  of  which  these  people  are  members. 
He  received  us  kindly,  opened  the  way  for  a 
meeting  on  the  next  day  but  one,  and  invited 
us  to  tarry  with  him — an  invitation  which,  in 
our  wearied  condition,  we  were  glad  to  ac- 
cept. The  family  were  very  kind  and  atten- 
tive, kindling  a  fire  in  our  chamber  before  we 
retired  for  the  night,  and  again  before  we 
arose  in  the  morning. 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  thrifty 
settlement  of  colored  people,  who  were  free- 
born  ;  not  one  of  the  members  of  their  church 
(numbering  over  200)  ever  having  been  in 
slavery.  Many  of  them  own  good  farms  of  a 
moderate  size;  our  host  having  one  of  56  acres; 
his  son-in-law,  whose  land  adjoins,  one  of  90 
acres;  while  L.  W.  Boone,  with  whom  we  be- 
came acquainted  last  year,  has  nearly  400 
acres.  They  raise  cotton,  corn,  pea-nuts, 
hog-^,  &e. 

In  the  morning  we  found  our  kind  host  had 
already  sent  out  notice  of  a  meeting  for  11 
A.  M.  the  next  day — and  he  and  his  family 
used  considerable  exertion  to  spread  the  in- 
formation. Neither  Willis  nor  his  wife  could 
read,  bat  they  were  careiul  that  their  children 
should  be  well  educated.  Four  of  them  had 
been  at  the  Hampton  School.  The  opposition 
the  old  man  felt  to  the  Democratic  party  was 
founded  on  the  fear,  that  if  successful  it  would 
neglect  or  discontinue  the  public  schools,  and 
thus  close  up  one  of  the  avenues  of  instruction 
for  their  race. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  a  new,  but  un- 
finished house,  without  doors  or  sash  to  keep 
out  the  wind.  But  the  day  was  so  mild  and 
pleasant  that  this  caused  little  inconvenience. 
The  universal  love  of  God  to  mankind  was 
pointed  out,  from  the  language  of  Peter,  "  God 
IS  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation, 
he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness, is  accepted  of  Him."  They  were  exhorted 
to  a  faithful  use  of  the  talents  entrusted  to 
them  ;  so  thai  at  the  end  of  time  they  might 
receive  the  joyful  message,  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord;"  and  not  be  cast  off  with  the 
sentence,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of 
iniquity."  The  satisfaction  was  expressed, 
which  their  comfortable  way  of  living  had 
given  us;  but  the  caution  was  added,  that  in 
cultivating  their  farms,  building  their  houses, 
and  clearing  up  their  lands,  they  should  be 
careful  not  to  have  their  thoughts  too  much 
engrossed  with  these  matters.  Our  Saviour 
said  to  His  disciples,  "  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  on  earth,  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal;  but  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  Heaven" — for  where  your  trea- 
sure is  there  will  your  hearts  be  also.  Those 
who  would  grow  in  grace,  must  seek  for  daily 
spiritual  bread  by  having  their  hearts  daily 
turned  to  the  Lord,  seeking  of  Him  guidance 
and  help. 

L.  W.  Boone  afterwards  supplicated  for  us 
and  our  families,  and  that  a  blessing  might 
attend  our  labors.  We  parted  from  these 
people  with  much  affectionate  interest,  which 
we  believe  was  reciprocal.    For  there  is  a 


cementing  influence  in  being  favored  to  par- 
take together  of  the  streams  of  Divine  con- 
solation. W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Want  of  Standard  Bearers. 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  back  numbers 
of"  The  Friend,"  I  have  been  much  interested, 
and  believing  the  following  would  be  read 
with  interest  by  many,  would  be  glad  to  see 
it  republished  in  this  valuable  Journal. 

"The  removal  of  faithful  laborers  and  bright 
examples  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  has  always 
brought  feelings  of  sadness  over  survivors 
who  loved  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  desired  the 
preservation  of  the  flock.  In  a  preface  to  the 
works  of  Charles  Marshall,  William  Penn 
says,  '  It  is  with  some  sadness  that  I  remem- 
ber the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  Lord's 
worthies,  as  a  little  time  hath  deprived  us  of; 
but  I  have  sometimes  comforted  myself  in 
this,  that  the  Lord  intends  to  take  His  church 
more  immediately  under  the  care  and  minis- 
try of  His  own  blessed  Spirit,  whereby  that 
loss  would  be  more  than  repaired.  And  also 
to  raise  up  more  servants,  and  bestow  upon 
them  such  measures  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
power  from  on  high,  as  to  be  thereby  amply 
qualified  to  gather  home  the  residue  of  the 
dispersed  of  Judah  and  scattered  of  Israel,  to 
the  hill  and  city  of  God  ;  and  though  they 
should  not  attain  to  the  first  rank  of  the 
Lord's  worthies,  yet  that  they  may  deserved- 
ly be  reckoned  among  those  who  served  God 
and  their  king  valiantly.'  We  have  great  oc- 
casion at  this  day  to  look  at  the  stripped  state 
of  our  Society,  in  having  removed  from  it  a 
large  number  of  men  and  women  who  had 
been  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  were 
made  quick  of  understanding  and  spiritual 
discernment  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  by  the 
light  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed 
in  their  heai'ts.  They  did  not  get  their  re- 
ligion by  mere  human  effort  or  studj^,  but  by 
submitting  to  the  will  of  God  inwardly  re- 
vealed, and  acting  in  obedience  thereto  under 
the  humbling  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
When  prepared  for  it,  gifts  of  various  kinds 
were  given  them  by  their  Lord  and  Master, 
and  they  exercised  them  as  they  were  bidden 
by  Him,  and  received  the  anointing  from 
Him ;  and  then  the  divine  life  from  the  Holy 
Head  flowed,  and  circulated  from  member  to 
member,  and  the  church  edified  itself  in  love. 
But  a  very  active  spirit,  whose  time  seems 
always  ready,  has  taken  possession  of  many, 
who  appear  to  be  little  acquainted  with  dying 
daily,  that  Christ  only  may  rule  and  live  in 
them;  and  in  the  midst  of  much  doing  and 
saying,  the  life  that  is  more  than  meat,  we 
may  fear,  is  greatly  wanting. 

Should  the  trials  which  the  Society  is  now 
enduring,  lead  us  back  universally  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  humble  us  under 
a  livelj^  sense  of  our  inability  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  and  to  keep  ourselves 
from  falling  away,  the  Lord  in  mercy,  we 
might  hope,  would  hear  our  prayers  put  up 
in  sincerity  to  Him,  and  in  His  ancient  good- 
ness, put  it  into  the  hearts  of  many  to  arise 
and  anoint  the  shield,  and  stand  firm  for  the 
defence  of  His  precious  cause,  as  our  fore- 
fathers stood  for  it,  in  the  integrity  of  their 
hearts.  Wm.  Penn  concludes  with  saying, 
'  His  works  will  demonstrate  from  what  foun- 
tain they  spring,  even  heavenly  love  and  zeal, 
for  the  stin-ing  up  of  those  that  read  them, 
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to  the  fear,  love,  and  service  of  the  everlast- 
ing God,  and  that  truth,  unity,  peace  and  con- 
cord may  increase  and  bo  multiplied  among 
the  Lord's  people,  where  they  come.  And  1 
would  add  what  I  earnestly  desire,  viz.,  that 
the  friends  of  God  would  be  diligent  in  stir- 
ring up  their  children  and  family  frequently 
to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  writings 
of  our  ancient  departed  Friends,  which  are  an 
eminent  vindication  of  the  Divine  authority 
of  that  blessed  book,  upon  the  experience  of 
those  ftuthful  ministers  and  servants  of  Christ. 
And  that  all  who  make  profession  of  the  holy 
and  blessed  Truth  in  the  inward  parts,  would 
make  the  lives  and  labours  of  those  worthies 
of  the  Lord,  their  lively  and  constant  exam- 
ples in  their  known  seriousness,  retirement,  si- 
lence, self-denial,  temperance,  humility,  meek- 
ness, tenderness,  brotherly  kindness,  and  sin- 
cerity to  God  and  His  people;  that  so  there 
may  be  a  succession  in  sobriety,  righteousness 
and  godliness,  which  is  the  very  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  religion  ;  and  that  one  generation 
may  become  heirs  in  holiness  to  another,  till 
days  be  no  more,  and  time  be  swallowed  up 
in  eternity.' " 


For  "The  Fiieud." 

Extracts  from  a  Chinese  Lecture. 

For  some  months  past  a  Chinese  mandarin 
who  speaks  English  well,  by  the  name  of 
Wong  Chin  Foo,  has  been  lecturing  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  country  on  subjects  connect- 
ed with  his  native  land.  In  the  course  of  a 
late  visit  to  this  city  he  delivered  an  address 
on  Domestic  Life  in  China,  from  a  report  of 
which  the  following  passages  are  extracted, 
which  are  interesting  as  showing  the  view 
which  is  taken  of  some  of  our  habits  and  prac- 
tices by  an  intelligent  Chinaman  : 

"  The  Chinese  question  is  one  that  has  been 
a  great  deal  talked  about  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.    Why  should  it  not  be  much 
talked  about,  when  thousands  of  Chinamen  are 
coming  into  this  great  country,  and  especially 
when  these  Chinamen  present  to  us  such 
wonderfully  striking  peculiarities.    It  would 
create  such  a  feeling  in  any  nation.    I  can 
remember  the  time  when  an  American,  an 
Englishman,  or  a  Frenchman  created  just  such 
an  excitement  in  China.    Why?  Because 
their  peculiarities  were  such  to  us  that  not  a 
single  man  among  the  Chinamen  would  believe 
those  peculiar  people  were  civilized.    Is  it 
possible,  they  say,  that  such  a  curious  look- 
ing being,  dressed  up  so  funny,  and  speaking 
so  different  from  us,  is  it  possible  they  can 
have  reason,  like  a  civilized  Chinaman?  and 
I  have  heard  the  same  about  Chinamen  in 
America.    But  I  contend  that  the  Chinaman 
is  as  civilized  as  an  American  ;  that  the  Chi- 
naman knows  about  asmuch  of  principle,  and 
broad  domains  of  thought,  as  one  of  these  in- 
telligent christian  Americans.    We  arc  told 
that  these  450,000,000  of  people  are  benight- 
ed, degraded,  and  without  knowledge  of  high 
])rinciple,  as  well  as  conception  of  a  Supreme 
Being;  that  they  are  evidently  without  any 
reason;  without   education;  without  refine- 
ment, without  imagination.    Is  it  possible 
that  this  number  of  people,  who  are  ruled 
with  such  grand  excellency,  and  have  such 
peace  and  pros])erity,  and  hap])iness,  and  with- 
out one-tenth  as  many  murders  and  terrible 
crimes  as  I  have  known  in  nations  of  only 
forty  or  fifty  millions,  are  without  intelligence 
or  civilization?    It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to, 
govern  such  an  empire  without  intelligence. 


We  claim  that  the  Chinese  Empire  is  a  refined 
one,  with  all  the  opportunities  of  intellectual 
improvement,  and  that  the  Chinamen  are  not 
ignorant  heathens,  and  were  not  so  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years  ago.  They  invented 
some  of  the  most  useful  sciences  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  for  example,  the  art  of  printing  with 
movable  types;  also,  engraving  was  first  in- 
vented by  the  Chinese  ;  they  were  the  first  to 
invent  the  mariner's  compass;  the  first  can- 
non, the  first  suspension  bridge,  and  the  first 
marble  structure;  as  also  the  first  civil  force, 
and  the  first  school.  All  these  were  origina- 
ted among  those  heathens.  There  are  75,000 
rulers  in  China,  and  no  man  can  rule  except 
those  who  have  regularly  pursued  a  course  of 
literary  examination  ;  among  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  not  more  than  two  of  those  are  se- 
lected for  rulers.  Neither,  rank,  wealth  nor 
influence  will  put  a  man  into  a  high  position. 
They  are  examined  by  a  company  of  wise 
men,  who  must  not  be  ignorant  of  the  affairs 
of  the  government ;  75,000  of  these  must  be 
selected  from  75,000  times  5,000  students. 

We  have  our  ways,  and  you  have  yours. 
We  are  living  just  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  we  have  dif- 
ferent ideas.  For  instance,  you  box  the 
mariner's  compass  to  the  north,  the  China- 
men to  the  south,  but  the  Chinamen  can  sail 
from  the  port  of  Shiang  to  Liverpool  just  as 
straight  as  the  Americans.  The  Chinese  are 
in  every  respect  opposite  to  Americans.  It 
is  night  time  there  when  it  is  day  here.  I 
noticed  the  moon  the  other  day  upside-down, 
our  moon  does  not  look  that  way  in  China. 
We  do  not  take  off  our  caps  in  that  barbar- 
ous fashion,  when  our  friends  are  coming  to 
call,  the  very  first  thing  we  feel  if  our  caps 
are  on,  if  not  on,  we  put  something  else  on 
our  heads,  a  piece  of  paper  or  anything. 
Then,  again,  you  take  hold  of  your  friend's 
hand  and  squeeze  it,  and  perhaps  give  him 
pain  all  over  his  body;  we  take  hold  of  our 
own  hands  when  we  want  to  make  our  friends 
happy,  and  squeeze  our  own  hands;  we  tor- 
ture ourselves,  you  torture  your  friends.  In 
eating,  you  begin  a  meal  by  eating  soup  before 
any  thing  else;  we  sit  down  to  all  kind  of 
delicacies,  and  when  we  get  dry  after  eating 
these,  perhaps  we  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
last,  we  have  soup,  which  is  very  nice,  espec- 
ially birds'  nest  soup. 

We  do  not  understand  how  it  is  possible 
that  such  a  great  nation  as  you  are  use  but 
twenty-six  letters  to  represent  all  your  ideas. 
We  cannot  represent  all  of  ours  with  sixty- 
five  thousand  of  them.  Now,  in  this  matter 
we  are  also  opposite  from  you;  we  begin  to 
write  from  the  right  hand  side  to  the  left,  you 
the  other  way;  j'ou  also  combine j-our letters, 
while  we  frequently  make  one  word  by  a 
single  letter,  or  one  letter  to  represent  a  whole 
sentence,  and  no  letter  is  written  without  a 
reason  for  it.  4,500  years  ago  the  Chinese 
communicated  their  ideas  by  pictures.  For 


instance,  if  a  man  wanted  to  sell  me  a  horse,  China  is  one  of  the  so-called  weakest  natio 


horse,  and  then  turned  over  the  page  a  I 
looked  through  the  book  to  see  if  I  coi  i 
see  anything  like  a  horse,  but  seeing  nothij 
like  one,  I  said,  where's  the  horse,  how 
you  make  a  horse  out  of  h  o  r  s  e?  He  saj, 
h  o  r  s  e  is  a  horse  according  to  our  langua;|; 
I  have  not  time  to  draw  a  picture,  but  wjl 
draw  what  represents  a  horse  in  our  langujijs 
and  in  yours,  and  you  can  judge  which  lor |3 
the  most  like  a  horse.  The  nouns  are  eas}';) 
represent,  but  you  may  want  to  know  how  15 
represent  adjectives  and  verbs.  Take  t|3 
adjective  'good;'  we  draw  a  picture  of  aliti3 
boy  and  little  girl,  side  by  side  locking  ami; 
and  to  represent  '  trouble  '  we' draw  three  oi 
women  together  with  their  tongues  fasten  i 
to  each  other.  Verbs  all  represent  action,  a  I 
it  is  necessary  we  use  portions  of  oursehs 
that  act,  as  our  hands  or  feet,  or  head,  ar 
thing  that  will  perform  action  ;  if  we  wa 
the  word  '  fetch,'  we  make  our  feet  to  go 
our  hands  to  get.  Everything  they  write 
written  with  a  reason.  When  the  little 
has  learned  four  or  five  hundred  of  these 
begin  to  teach  her  sewing;  we  think  it  i 
work  properly  belonging  to  her  sex,  whil 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  man,  w 
has  more  physical  power,  to  sit  down,  cut  a 
sew,  and  use  the  needle;  hence  if  a  man 
lows  the  occupation  of  a  woman,  he  is  not 
lowed  to  hold  a  public  ofiSce ;  likewise,  i 
woman  follows  the  occupation  of  a  man,  sh 
not  so  much  respected  as  if  she  followed 
own  department.  Then  we  teach  the  you 
girl  the  art  of  cooking,  that  is  one  gra 
Then  we  teach  them  to  make  silk.  Ther 
no  country  which  does  not  import  silks  fr 
China,  or  use  Chinese  luxuries.  This  worl 
not  only  participated  in  by  a  few,  but  all 
women,  more  or  less.  The  Empress,  hers 
once  a  year  goes  out  into  the  fields  and  ga 
ers  mulberry  leaves,  and  brings  them  ho 
to  feed  the  silk  worms,  to  show  and  procia 
to  the  women  to  follow  her  example.  Th 
ire  different  qualities  of  silk;  our  servai 
and  beggars  can  afford  todressup  insilk  bet 
than  you  can  in  woolen.  The  Emperor  al 
takes  hold  of  the  plow  and  follows  it  until 
perspiration  falls  down  his  face,  to  show 
sons  how  to  be  industrious. 

A  farmer  is  ten  times  more  honored  tha 
mere  fighting  man  ;  a  fighting  man  knojs 
only  how  to  destroy  life,  while  a  farmer  kuo  is 
how  to  support  life.  Likewise,  a  liteia/ 
man  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  A  mda 
general  of  the  army  cannot  sit  down  wiii 
the  Emperor,  but  a  scholar  or  a  fai  mer  s'3 
down  before  the  Emperor;  nor  can  a  nuia 
militaiy  man  sit  down  with  a  scholar.  \ 
think  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword 

A  Chinaman  does  not  return  a  blow  ;  it 
against  the  teachings  of  Confucius  ;  those  w 
return  blows  are  very  inferior  men  indeed, 
it  argues  he  is  smart  enough  to  use  only 
physical  strength  ;  but  a  superior  man  ui 
his  toncue.    For  this  reason,  you  sec  w 


he  would  draw  a  picture  of  a  horse  and  then 
holding  his  hand  for  a  piece  of  money,  as  if 
begging  for  money,  which  meant  I  want  mon- 
ey for  the  horse.  This  was  the  primitive  way, 
but  in  the  latter  days  they  have  reduced  these 
signs  to  hieroglyphics,  but  we  can  still  trace 
them  back  to  the  original.  I  remember  the 
very  first  day  I  was  taught  in  the  Entrlish 
language 
learned 
said  h 


Two  or  three  daj-s  ago,  a  gentleman  want 
to  know  why  the  Chinese,  who  are  sonumi 
ous,  could  be  conquered  by  the  Christiai 
who  are  so  few  in  number.  I  think  if  he  w 
a  superior  man,  he  would  not  have  asked  su 
a  question.  Certainly  there  is  no  glory 
fighting.  What  nation  can  stay  in  this  woi 
for  thousands  of  years  and  live?    Did  n 

B 


it  happened  to  be  the  first  word  I  Eome  and  Greece  conquer  the  world? 
was  the  word  horse.    My  professor  where  are  those  nations  now?" 
o,  r,  R,  c,  horse.    I  repeated  horse,'    Referring  to  education,  he  remarked  : 
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,ave  found  by  experience  that  intelligence 
)iilone,  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  in  society, 
iinr  we  have  the  gi-eatest  criminals,  who  are 

jbe  most  brilliant  men,  as  the  ignorant  do  not 
aiDOw  enough  to  invent  such  great  wrongs, 
lie  without  the  great  principle  of  morality  to 
ffl  nide  him  to  use  that  intelligence,  it  is  very 
aiangerous  to  others.  We  are  taught  from 
in[hildhood  to  control  ourselves.  If  a  man  does 
r  ot  know  how  to  control  himself,  he  does  not 
ijDOw  how  to  control  others. 
t|!  The  heathen  Chinamen  teach  their  children 
itjo  have  great  respect  for  those  who  are  older 

5 ban  themselves.  You  may  wonder  sometimes 
ow  we  distinguish  which  is  the  oldest,  but 
?e  are  taught  it  is  very  impolite  not  to  ask 
sihis  question.  When  he  is  one  year  older 
Ivfhan  1  am,  then  I  must  give  him  the  first  op- 
mlortuuity  to  speak  ;  when  he  is  ten  years  older 
aji  must  follow  what  he  says  ;  if  I  say  one  way 
ajad  he  says  another,  I  must  give  up  to  him  be- 
e|aase  he  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  better 
«h&n  I,  and  if  he  leads  me  wrong,  I  am  not 
iiae  one  to  be  blamed.  When  he  is  twenty 
isiears  older,  then  I  must  respect  him  ;  when 
le  e  is  forty  years  older,  I  must  reverence  him, 
dnd  so  on. 

aiti  The  boy  is  taught  to  study  the  great  works 
f:f  Confucius,  who  tells  about  government, 
tjbout  economy,  about  moral  improvement, 
ifad  how  to  take  charge  of  a  family.  All  this 
le  efore  he  is  allowed  to  go  into  public  exami- 
hiations,  which  is  given  by  the  Emperor  of 
nijlhina,  and  by  a  company  of  wise  men,  who 
ai^now  about  the  government.  On  the  day  ap- 
•e|ointed,  perhaps  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
rojiinds  of  students  assemble  together  in  one 
k  ail,  each  in  their  separate  departments,  and 

;rhaps  12,000  students  have  one  subject  to 
-  rite  upon,  and  whoever  has  the  bestcompo- 
aililion  is  promoted,  that  is,  he  is  recommended 
riiiirhave  a  higher  examination,  and  after  the 
ai  drd,  he  is  a  ruler  according  to  his  ability.  If 
lene  is  a  very  able  man,  he  is  invited  with  the 
riitnperor  to  help  make  laws  for  the  people, 
Cjad  every  three  years  he  is  transferred  to 
iligiother  position,  so  that  he  will  not  show 
tiartiality.  The  women  study  a  great  deal, 
iMtas  they  have  no  ambition  to  become  rulers, 

l»ey  do  not  keep  at  it  so  long. 
r^As  to  property,  whatever  belongs  to  the 
ii^.ther  belongs  to  the  son,  and  so  the  son  and 
fiAther  have  a  common  interest  in  preserving 
ranieir  property,  and  a  father  is  not  allowed  to 
aeive  away,  when  he  dies,  his  property  to  any 
vi  ther  persons  but  his  own  children." 
«  i  Speaking  of  marriages,  he  observed  that 
M  an  and  wife  "  must  be  of  no  relation,  even 
^'  the  seventh  generation,  and  they  must  not 

J  of  the  same  name.  The  first  name  is  the 
H  Iher's  name  ;  my  name  is  Wong  Chin  ¥oo, 
«  ■family  name  is  Wong,  and  the  two  latter 
I.  ■•ds  are  my  given  name.  I  was  Wong  vrhen 
1  Bas  born,  until  1  had  the  others  given  me. 
Hi  Is  is  also,  just  the  opposite  from  your  way. 
»)Bhough  there  are  more  than  40,000,000  of 
jjEngs in  China, yet  they  never  marry  persons 
ii(  'the  same  name. 

The  Chinamen  that  come  to  this  country 
:  mostly  of  the  laboringclass  ;  they  are  not 
fi.ose  with  whom  we  most  associate  at  home, 
,[  ■  a  general  rule.  But  we  have  now  some 
r  hinese  students,  who,  when  they  go  back  to 
1,1  hina,  will  be  able  to  translate  their  ideas  and 
t  inefit  our  government,  and  one  of  these  days 
g:  .e  Chinese  will  understand  a  great  deal  bet- 

r  foreign  powers  than  they  now  do,  and  then 
I  6  expect  the  Chinese  Empire  will  make 


great  changes,  so  that  when  an  American 
goes  to  China  he  will  be  as  hospitably  treated 
as  a  Chinaman  is  received  here." 


Selected. 

SUBMISSION. 
Oh  !  it  is  easy  in  life's  tranquil  day, 
When  all  around  is  peace,  to  kneel  and  pray 
"  Father  thy  will  be  done," — but  when  that  will 
Calls  us  to  srifFer,  and  be  patient  still ; 
When  God's  mysterious  ways  are  all  unknown. 
When  clouds  and  darkness  veil  His  awful  throne, 
Oh  !  how  we  need  His  ail-supporting  hand. 
To  bow  submissive  to  the  high  command  ; 
To  trust  Him  still  in  life's  beclouded  day, 
And  in  meek  resignation  thus  to  pray. 


Selected. 

WAIT  ON  THE  LORD. 
"Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick."  John  ii.  3. 

One  touch  from  Thee — the  Healer  of  diseases; 

One  little  touch  would  make  our  brother  whole ; 
And  yet  Thou  comest  not;  O  blessed  Jesus  ! 

Send  a  swift  answer  to  our  waiting  soul. 

Full  many  a  message  have  we  sent,  and  pleaded, 

That  Thou  wouldst  haste  thy  coming,  gracious  Lord; 

Each  message  was  received,  and  heard,  and  heeded, 
And  yet  we  welcome  no  responsive  word. 

We  know  that  Thou  art  blessing,  whilst  withholding, 
We  know  that  Thou  art  near  us,  though  apart ; 

And  though  we  list  no  answer,  Thou  art  folding 
Our  poor  petitions  to  Thy  smitten  heart. 

A  bright  and  glorious  answer  is  preparing, 

Hid  in  the  heights  of  love — the  depths  of  grace ; 

We  know  that  Thou,  the  Risen,  still  art  bearing. 
Our  cause  as  Thine,  within  the  holy  place. 

And  so  we  trust  our  pleadings  to  Thy  keeping; 

So,  at  Thy  feet  we  lay  our  burden  down  ; 
Content  to  bear  the  earthly  cross,  with  weeping, 

Till  at  Thy  feet  we  cast  the  heavenly  crown. 

— Jane  Crewdson. 


Tor  "  The  Friend  " 

A  Word  of  Encouragement. 

The  following  interesting  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  that  valuable  minister  Asenath  Clark, 
of  North  Carolina,  shortly  after  the  decease 
of  her  husband,  Dougan  Clark.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mary  Kite,  of  Chester  Co.,  Penna., 
who  had  paid  a  religious  visit  not  long  before 
its  date,  to  the  meetings  of  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting.  Its  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement  may  prove  cheering  to  some 
at  the  present  time,  whose  hearts  are  brought 
under  exercise  for  the  preservation  among  us 
of  "those  precious  testimonies  of  truth  and 
righteousness,"  and  whose  concern  it  is  to  en- 
deavor to  uphold  them  "  in  their  purity,  as 
they  came  from  the  hands  of  those  dignified 
sons  of  the  morning,"  George  Fox  and  the 
other  primitive  B^riends. 

Are  there  not  symptoms  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  time,  which  she  foresaw,  when 
some  among  us,  "  Covered  as  with  a  mantle 
of  love,"  "  will  be  called  out  again  to  execute 
the  commands  of  the  Most  High  ?" 

"  Oak  Grove,  near  New  Garden,  N.  C, 
11th  mo.  30th,  1855. 

"My  dear  and  much  beloved  friend  and 
sister  in  the  unchangeable  Truth,  I  have  just 
been  looking  over  thy  truly  sympathetic  and 
evangelical  letter,  which  has  brought  thee, 
this  morning,  very  near  and  dear  to  my  best 
feelings;  and  whilst  thou  seems  willing  in 
true  Christian  love,  to  hold  out  a  hand  of  en- 
couragement to  a  poor  sister  in  tribulation, 
my  spirit  seemed  to  salute  thee,  and  many 
others  in  your  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  affectionate  encouragement  to  hold 
fast  that  which  you  have  received — let  no 
man  take  your  crown.    Though  the  moun- 


tains should  depart  and  the  hills  be  removed, 
yet  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee, 
saith  the  Lord  who  hath  mercy  on  thee  ;  and 
as  you  keep  in  the  meekness  of  Him  who  rode 
into  Jerusalem  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass. 
As  I  was  looking  towards  you  this  morning, 
before  I  rose  from  my  bed,  this  language 
seemed  to  come  vividly  before  my  mind, 
'  Rejoice  greatly,  oh  daughter  of  Zion,  shout 
for  joy,  oh  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  for  thy 
king  Cometh  unto  thee,  just,  having  salvation, 
lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass.' 

"  I  am  truly  sensible,  my  dear  Mary,  that, 
thou  art  one  who  serves  the  Son  and  sent  of 
God  in  this  humble  self-denying  way,  and  thy 
bread  will  be  given  thee — thy  water  shall  be 
sure;  and  although  your  Yearly  Meeting 
seems  like  being  yet  emptied  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  and  sifted  from  sieve  to  sieve,  yet  the 
weighty  wheat  will  remain  when  the  chaff  is 
purged  away,  and  the  fine  gold  will  lose  noth- 
ing of  its  brightness,  worth  or  weight,  by 
being  melted,  and  passing  from  time  to  time 
through  the  fire.  What  I  earnestly  crave  for 
myself  and  my  dear  friends  is,  that  we  may 
keep  close  to  Him  who  was  led  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter ;  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  opened  not  His  mouth. 
This  is  the  safety  of  all  in  this  day  who  are 
standing  for  those  precious  testimonies  of 
Truth  and  righteousness,  and  desire  to  pre- 
serve them  in  their  purity  as  they  came  from 
the  hands  of  those  dignified  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing. If  these  keep  on  the  same  foundation  in 
lowliness  of  mind,  and  are  abiding  in  Him 
who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  no 
weapon  formed  against  them  shall  prosper, 
and  every  tongue  which  rises  in  judgment 
against  them,  they  shall  condemn.  1  believe 
there  are  many  in  your  Yearly  Meeting  who 
have  a  foundation  to  stand  upon,  and*  I  am 
comforted  in  believing  they  will  stand  upon 
it  without  being  moved  with  evil  tidings. 
My  heart  is  toward  you  of  that  Yearly  Sleet- 
ing: although  our  poor  Yearly  Meeting  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  break  off  all  cor- 
respondence with  you  in  an  epistolary  way, 
yet  I  believe  if  you  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting 
continue  still,  whilst  a  mighty  and  strong 
wind,  which  the  Lord  is  not  in,  is  rending  the 
mountains  and  parting  the  hills  asunder,  your 
heads  will  still  be  covered  as  with  a  mantle  of 
love,  and  in  due  time  you  will  be  called  out 
again  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  Most 
High."  ______ 

Beet  Root  Sugar. — At  a  meeting  of  persons 
interested  in  introducing  the  manufactui^e  of 
beet  root  sugar  into  this  country,  held  during 
the  late  Exhibition,  in  Philadelphia,  George 
May  Powell  read  a  paper,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing was  stated,  as  reported  in  a  late  paper : 
"  As  from  twelve  to  twenty  tons  of  beets, 
worth  six  dollars  per  ton,  can  be  raised  per 
acre,  it  pays  the  farmer  to  raise  them  for  the 
factories  more  than  twice  as  well  as  he  is  paid 
on  wheat  growing.  The  beet  sugar  zone  being 
climatically  co-extensive  with  the  temperate 
zone,  the  industry  would  have,  in  our  coun- 
try, in  field  space,  more  than  a  thousand  fold 
that  which  is  available  for  cane  sugar,  the 
latter  being  confined  to  a  few  pai'ishes  in 
Louisiana.  Its  adaptation  to  manufacture  in 
the  winter,  secures  great  economy  of  capital 
and  labor  as  compared  with  cane,  which  has 
to  be  hurried  through  while  the  juice  is  fresh 
in  the  stock,  at  great  disadvantage."  "  He  said 
we  are  now  sending  out  of  the  country  for 
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sugar  one  hundred  million  dollars  per  year,  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  annual 
yield  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines.  There- 
fuse  from  the  sugar  factoiy  is  equal,  for  stock 
feeding,  to  the  amount  of  hay  from  the  same 
number  of  acres  that  are  occupied  in  growing- 
beets  for  the  factory,  and,  therefore,  these 
industries  are  adapted  to  being  combined.  In 
other  words,  the  refuse  from  a  sugar  factory 
using  the  beets  from  five  hundred  acres  is 
equal  to  five  hundi*ed  acres  of  hay.  Such  a 
factory  should  produce  about  720  tons  of  su- 
gar and  100  tons  of  syrup." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Yearly  Meeting. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  annual  as- 
sembling of  the  members  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  minds  of  many  are  im- 
pressed with  various  weighty  considerations. 
That  it  is  a  time  of  discouragement  on  many 
accounts,  must  be  admitted.  The  sad  declen- 
sion of  some  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends 
■ — the  untempered  zeal  of  others,  as  well  as 
the  lukewarmness  of  many,  naturally  give  rise 
to  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  truly 
concerned  for  the  faithful  upholding  in  their 
original  purity,  of  all  the  important  testimo- 
nies given  us  as  a  people  to  bear  before  the 
world.  Our  late  valued  friend,  Christopher 
Healy,  when  on  a  religious  visit  in  the 
Southern  States,  in  a  small  select  meeting,  and 
under  some  remarkable  circumstances,  quoted 
the  following  inipressive  language  from  2 
Kings,  vi.  :  "Shut  the  door  and  hold  him  fast; 
is  not  the  sound  of  his  Master's  feet  behind 
him?  '  Let  us  of  the  present  day  shut  the 
door  firmly  against  the  first  insinuation  of  the 
enemy,  that  our  forefathers,  who  suff'ered  so 
much  for  the  peculiar  testimonies  that  distin- 
guish our  Society,  were  mistaken,  and  that  a 
new  and  easier  path  has  been  found  than  that 
in  which  they  trod  ;  viz.,  the  way  of  thecross. 

Among  the  trying  circumstances  attending 
thecommunicationsof  some  in  thepresent  day, 
is  the  frequent,  and  it  is  feared,  tlie  irreverent 
use  of  the  sacred  name.  This  habit,  it  is  appre- 
hended, is  fraught  with  very  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  the  speaker;  the  anointed  ear 
soon  detects  the  want  of  gospel  authority'' 
which  too  frequently  accompanies  such  com- 
munications, and  no  amount  of  high  sounding 
words  can  make  up  that  which  is  lacking.  In 
kindness  of  feeling  and  under,  it  is  hoped,  a 
sincere  desire  for  the  welfare  of  all,  may  we 
remember  the  sad  consequences  that  befel 
Uzzah  tor  having  unbidden  put  forth  his  hand 
and  touched  that  which  was  sacred  :  also,  the 
impressive  language  contained  in  Mat.  vii.  21. 
"ISot  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
but  he  that  doelh  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  ;"  also  in  Luke  vi.  46. 
"  And  why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not 
the  things  which  1  say."  W.  Pennsaid,  "Love 
silence,  even  of  the  mind."  Let  us  then,  en 
dcavor  to  wait  in  true  silence,  inwardly  as 
well  as  outwardly,  when  gathered  for  the  so- 
lemn purpose  of  Divine  worship,  or  for  trans- 
acting the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  seek  for 
right  direction  and  authority  before  venturing 
to  disturb  the  quiet  solemnity  with  which 
we  are  sometimes  favored,  and  in  which  ti'ue 
worship  is  offered.  A  dear  elder,  now  deceas- 
ed, remarked  in  one  of  the  last  Yearly  Meet 
ings  he  attended,  "  there  was  something  more 
precious  than  words."  Whilst,  however,  there 
arc  many  trying  circumstances  around  and 


among  us,  it  is  not  well  to  give  way  to  too 
much  discourageraentjOr  too  great  a  foreboding 
of  evil  to  come,  but  rather  let  us  gird  up  the 
loins  of  our  minds,  watch  and  be  sober,  and 
hope  to  the  end,  &e.,  remembering  that  the 
Power  which  raised  up,  qualified  and  prepared 
able  instruments  in  the  beginning,  and  at  va- 
rious other  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Soci- 
ety, is  the  same  that  ever  it  was.  It  was  the 
testimony  of  several,  and  some  in  latter  times, 
who,  we  reverently  believe  have  been  gather- 
ed from  works  to  rewards,  that  a  better  time 
was  surely  coming.  In  their  dying  expres- 
sions we  may  find  much  to  encourage  us  to 
faithfulness  in  this,  our  day  and  genei'ation, 
"to  patiently  wait  and  quietly  hope,"  and  if 
need  be  to  suffer  all  our  appointed  time,  be- 
lieving that  all  things  will  work  together  for 
good  in  the  end.  It  is  a  great  lesson  to  learn, 
that  of  patience.  Among  those  who  have 
thus  seen,  we  humbly  believe  in  the  vision  of 
light,  a  brighter  day  in  coming  time  for  our 
poor  Society,  was  Joseph  White,  a  valued  min- 
ister of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  who  lived  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  who,  when  near  his  end,  used  the 
following  language  :  "You  that  stay  be  more 
humble,  and  when  trouble  awaits  you,  look 
not  upon,  nor  trust  to  the  arm  of  flesh  for  as- 
sistance, but  stay  yourselves  upon  Him,  who 
suffered  for  you,  for  me,  and  for  all  mankind. 
I  have  for  some  time  believed,  and  lived  in 
the  hopes  thereof,  and  am  now  in  measure  con- 
firmed, of  more  glorious  things  yet  to  be  re- 
vealed to  the  church  of  Christ;  and  that 
further  and  greater  discoveries  will  yet  be  made, 
with  respect  to  the  Christian  religion,  than  ever 
yet  has  been  since  the  apostacy." 

In  the  memorial  issued  by  Woodbury  Month 
ly  Meeting  for  Joseph  Whitall,  it  is  said,  "Some 
of  his  friends  being  with  him  a  few  weeks  previ- 
ous to  his  dissolution,  after  a  sorrowful  allusion 
to  the  existing  war  (with  Mexico,)  in  a  very 
solemn  and  impressive  manner  he  said,  '  Not 
withstanding  this  sad  state  of  things,  my  faith 
is  strong  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it;  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  yet  cover 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea;  although 
none  of  us  may  live  to  see  it,  yet  I  believe  it 
will  be.'" 

In  the  interesting  memoir  of  Edith  Jef- 
feris,  an  esteemed  minister,  it  is  stated,  "Af- 
ter I  did  the  little  that  was  given  me,  Ca- 
leb Pen  nock  took  up  the  same  subject,  but 
opened  it  in  another  light.  He  compared  our 
Society  to  a  building  that  had  been  torn  to 
pieces;  yet,  he  said,  all  was  not  to  bo  lost, 
for  there  were  many  pieces  of  plank  that 
were  worth  saving.  These  would  be  taken 
care  of  and  would  go  towards  erecting  the  fa- 
bric again,  for  the  building  tvas  to  stand.  *  * 
The  power  of  the  enemy  wasliniited,  and  we 
were  not  about  coming  to  an  end  ;  for  the  tes- 
timonies professed  by  Friends  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
must  prevail  over  all  others." 

From  the  account  kept  of  the  last  illness 
and  death  of  Christopher  llealy,  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted  :  "  One  of  his  daughters  com- 
ing to  see  him,  ho  expressed  his  hope  that  his 
children  would  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
father;  who  had  been  made  willing  to  take 
up  the  dross  in  early  life,  which  had  preserved 
him  from  many  snares  and  temptations.  Oh! 
Truth  is  Truth  ;  it  cannot  be  divided  !  As  re- 


gards our  poor  Society,  I  believe  there  will 
a  suffering  time  for  the  true  seed,  before 
can  reign.  Then  it  may  be  said  :  '  Therefo 
I  will  allure  her,  and  bring  her  into  the  y 
derness,  and  speak  comfortably  unto  h: 
And  I  will  give  her,  her  vineyards  frtl 
thence,  and  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door 
hope ;  and  she  shall  sing  there,  as  in  the  da| 
of  her  youth,  and  as  in  the  day  when  si 
came  up  out  of  Egypt.'  He  also  quoted 
the  fruit  of  this :  'Look  upon  Zion,  the  oil 
of  our  solemnities;  thine  eyes  shall  see  JeJ 
salem,  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  tl\ 
shall  not  be  taken  down  ;  not  one  of  the  8talj| 
thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither  shI 
any  of  the  cords  be  broken.  But  there  tl 
glorious  Lord  will  be  unto  us  a  place  of  brg 
rivers  and  streams;  wherein  shall  go  no  gall 
with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  ship  p; 
thereby.  For  the  Lord  is  our  Judge,  the  L 
is  our  Lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our  King  ;  he 
save  us.'  "*  Our  late  beloved  friend  Hanni 
Rhoads,  remarked,  "  I  think  there  is  a  disp- 
sation  approaching  in  which  there  will  b 
greater  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  than  ther 
now,  comparable  to  that  spoken  of  by  t| 
prophet,  '  Your  sons  and  your  daughters  sh 
prophesy ;'  and  other  gifts,  not  only  that 
prophecy,  shall  be  dispensed.  I  want  you  i| 
to  be  dismayed,  or  too  much  discourage' 
The  end  of  all  these  valiant  testimony  bear 
was  peace.  More  quotations  and  examplei 
a  similar  character  might  be  added.  T 


Selected  for  "The  Friend 

Whoever  thou  art,  therefore,  that  would 
do  the  will  of  God,  but  faintest  in  thy  desij 
from  the  opposition  of  worldly  considel 
tions;  remember  I  tell  thee,  in  the  name  f 
Christ,  that  he  who  prefers  father  or  mot! 
sister  or  b^•other,  wife  or  child,  house  or  laJ 
reputation,  honor,  oflice,  liberty,  or  life,  befJ 
the  testimony  of  the  light  of  Jesus  in  his  o{ 
conscience,  shall  be  rejected  of  him,  in  the 
emn  and  general  inquest  upon  the  world,  wl 
all  shall  bejudged,  and  receive  according  to  i 
deeds  done,  not  the  profession  made  in  this  Ij 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  that  if  thy  rii 
hand  offend  thee,  thou  must  cut  it  off ;  anc 
thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  thou  must  plucl^ 
out.    That  is,  if  the  most  dear,  the  most  use 
and  tender  comforts  thou  enjoyest,  stand  in  ' 
soul's  way,  and  interrupt  thy  obedience  | 
the  voice  of  God,  and  thy  conformity  to 
holy  will  revealed  in  thy  soul,  thou  art 
gaged,  under  the  penalty  of  damnation,  to  p| 
with  them. 

The  way  of  God  is  a  way  of  fiiith,  as  di 
to  sense,  as  it  is  mortal  to  self.  The  child| 
of  obedience  with  holy  Paul,  count  all  thiij 
dross  and  dung,  that  thej'  may  win  Chrl 
and  know  and  walk  in  this  narrow  wl 
Speculation  will  not  do,  norcan  refined  notiJ 
enter  it;  the  obedient  only  eat  the  good| 
this  land.    They  that  do  my  Father's 


*  He  (C.  H.)  was  often  mnch  exerci.sed  on  accou 
tlio  low  state  of  our  once  favored  Society  ;  and  said, 
wa.s  Iii.s  un.shaken  belief,  that  the  testimonies  that 
given  our  forefather.s  to  bear,  would  not  be  suffereJ 
fall  to  the  ground  ;  but  that  there  would  be  stan  " 
bearers  rai.'^ed  up,  and  watchmen  to  proclaim  the  iy 
of  the  Lord  ;  as  said  the  prophet  formerly,  'I  will  in 
my  hand  upon  thee,  and  purge  away  thy  dross;  nii  I 
will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  (irst,  and  thy  conml- 
lors  as  at  the  beginning;'  afterwards,  'Thoushalie 
called  the  City  of  Righteousness.  Then  the  song  11 
be,  Lo  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  le 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  singin, 
birds  has  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heari 
our  land.'  " 
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5ays  the  blessed  Jesus,  shall  know  of  my  doc- 
,rine ;  them  he  will  instruct.  There  is  no 
■ooin  for  instruction,  where  lawful  self  is  lord 
ind  not  servant.  For  self  cannot  receive  it ; 
;hat  which  should,  is  oppressed  by  self;  fear- 
ul,  and  dares  not.  What  will  my  father  or 
uolher  say  ?  How  will  my  husband  use  me? 
)r,  what  will  the  magistrate  do  with  me  ? 
v'or  though  I  have  a  most  powerful  persua- 
ion,  and  clear  conviction  upon  my  soul,  of 
his  or  that  thing,  yet  considering  how  un- 
nodish  it  is,  what  enemies  it  has,  and  how 
"itrange  and  singular  I  shall  seem  to  them,  I 
jope  God  will  pity  my  weakness;  if  I  shrink. 
I  am  but  flesh  and  blood  :  it  may  be,  hereafter 
lie  will  better  enable  me  ;  and  there  is  time 

i:DO«gh.  Thus  selfish,  fearful  man. 
Deliberating  is  ever  worst;  for  the  soul 
OSes  in  parley  ;  the  manifestation  brings  pow- 
'"\^r  with  it.  Never  did  God  convince  people, 
^l>at,  upon  submission,  He  empowered  them, 
"^ie  requires  nothing  without  ability  to  per- 
P^orna  it :  that  were  mocking,  not  saving  men. 
"ft  is  enough  for  thee  to  do  thy  duty,  that  God 
"*ihows  thee  thy  duty  ;  provided  thou  closest 
'iVith  the  light,  and  spirit,  by  which  He  gives 
"fheethat  knowledge.  They  that  want  power, 
"Ije  such  as  do  not  receive  Christ  in  his  con- 
"Jtictions  upon  the  soul ;  and  such  will  alwaj^s 
^Irant  it.  But  such  as  do  receive  him,  receive 
^Tjower  also,  like  those  of  old,  to  become  the 
children  of  God,  through  the  pure  obedience 
f  faith. 

Wherefore,  let  me  beseech  you,  by  the  love 
nd  mercy  of  God,  by  the  life  and  death  of 
.j^hrist,  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  and  the 
iji^ope  of  immortality,  you  whose  hearts  are 
e  stablished  in  your  temporal  comforts,  and 
^re  K'l'ers  of  self  more  than  of  these  heavenly 
j-[hin^%  let  the  time  past  suffice.  Think  it  not 
ijnough  to  be  clear  of  such  impieties  as  too 
jjbany  are  found  in,  whilst  your  inordinate  love 
Jf  lawful  things  has  defiled  your  enjoynient 
,[j|f  them,  and  drawn  your  hearts  from  the  fear, 
jjpve,  obedience,  and  self-denial  of  a  true  dis- 
Ijiple  of  Jesus.  Turn  about,  then,  and  hearken 
the  still  small  voice  in  thy  conscience; 
j^p  telis  thee  of  thy  sins,  and  of  misery  in  them, 
.^.t  gives  a  lively  discovery  of  the  very  vanity 
^^l|f  the  world,  and  opens  to  thy  soul  some  pros- 
,jfect  of  eternity,  and  the  comforts  of  the  just 
J  fho  are  at  rest.  If  thou  adherest  to  this,  it 
j.^ill  divorce  thee  from  sin  and  self.  Thou 
jj,nlt  soon  find,  that  the  power  of  its  charms 
jxceeds  that  of  the  wealth,  honor,  and  beauty 
If  the  world,  and,  finally,  Avill  give  thee  that 
Jranqaillity  which  the  storms  of  time  can  nev- 
Jr  shipwreck  or  disorder.  Here  all  thine  en- 
Jjyments  are  blest:  though  small,  yet  great 
Jy  that  presence  which  is  within  them. — JVo 
„  'ross,  No  Crown. 


■  Giving  In." — It  is  better  to  yield  a  little 
ihan  quarrel  a  great  deal.  The  habit  of  stand- 
3g  up,  as  people  call  it,  for  their  (little)  rights 
i  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  undigni- 
ed  in  the  world.    Life  is  too  short  for  the 
erpetual  bickerings  which  attend  such  a  dis- 
'Osiiion  :  and  unless  a  very  momentous  affair 
ideed,  where  other  people's  claims  and  in- 
Itiepests  are  involved,  it  is  a  question  if  it  is  not 
a  yiser,  happier,  and  more  prudent  to  yield 
IS  omewhat  of  precious  rights  than  squabble  to 
aaintain  them.    True  wisdom  is  first  pure, 
hen  peaceable  and  gentle. 

A  low[station  best  suits  a  living  ministry 
£  Christ. 
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The  professing  Christian  Church  has  been 
for  some  years,  and  still  is  passing  through  a 
dispensation  of  trial,  arising  from  assaults  on 
some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel. 
This  has  called  forth  much  disquisition  on 
points  of  doctrine,  and,  as  is  not  unusual  in 
polemics,  some  of  the  controversialists  on 
both  sides  have  run  into  opposite  extremes ; 
landing  one  party  in  efforts  to  discredit  all 
religious  dogma,  and  betraying  the  other  into 
the  serious  eri'or  of  attributing  saving  efficacy 
to  mere  belief  in  the  sacred  truths  recorded  in 
Holy  Scripture.  In  the  doubt  and  crimination 
thus  set  afloat,  there  is  danger  of  very  many, 
unwilling,  or  not  fitted  to  enter  into  examina- 
tion ofsuch  subjectsforthemselves,losingsight 
of  the  essentially  practical  character  of  that  re- 
ligion which  every  professed  disciple  of  Christ, 
whatever  his  belief,  is  called  to  exemplify  in 
his  daily  life  and  conversation.  Right  views 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  conviction 
of  their  truth,  are  of  great  value,  even  when 
they  may  be  held  intellectually  only  ;  but  un- 
less they  are  allowed  to  be  carried  into  prac- 
tical application  by  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Holy  Spirit,  inwardly  revealed, 
they  will  no  more  effect  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  than  giving  credence  to  the  axioms  of 
pure  mathematics,  will  enable  the  uninitiated 
to  demonstrate  the  practical  working  of  that 
science. 

The  design  of  "  the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God"  is  to  restore  man  to  the  heavenly 
image  which  has  been  lost  in  the  fall;  henco, 
as  Paul  says,  it  is  preached  to  or  in  every 
rational  creature,  and  is  not  merely  a  dead 
letter  without  us,  but  a  quickening  power 
within  us.  Words  however  true,  and  how- 
ever inestimable  the  truths  they  are  intended 
to  convey,  cannot  of  themselves  beget  in  the 
mind  an  availing  sense  of  heavenly  things. 
The  mystery  of  the  first  quickening  into  di- 
vine life  of  a  soul  that  is  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  must  have  a  far  higher  origin  than 
language,  whether  written  or  spoken,  or  than 
simple  assent  to  the  truths  couched  in  that 
language.  It  can  spring  from  no  other  source 
than  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  is  "the  life  and 
the  light  of  men,"  and  who  "  calleth  those 
things  that  be  not,  as  though  they  were  ;"  and 
the  growth  of  that  life  when  once  begun  must 
be  sustained  by  the  spiritual  food  that  comes 
down  from  heaven,  Christ  himself  being  both 
the  bread  of  life,  and  the  Giver  of  it.  The 
natural  man  may  study  deeply,  he  may  reason 
logically  or  descant  boldly  on  the  sacred 
truths  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  he  "  re- 
ceiveth  them  not,  neither  can  he  know  them 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

Living  faith,  then,  is  a  fruit  of  the  Holj' 
Spirit,  and  is  always  manifested  by  works. 
It  is  accounted  unto  us  for  righteousness,  only 
as  we  allow  it  to  work  by  love  to  the  purify- 
ing of  the  heart.  It  must  permeate  the  whole 
character  of  the  Christian,  and  he  can  no  more 
divorce  it  from  the  thoughts,  words  or  actions 
of  his  every-day  life,  than  he  can  separate  it 
from  his  worship,  and  those  other  services 
which  are  gonerallj^  supposed,  specially  to 
exemplify  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  re- 
ligion. Thus  he  carries  the  evidences  of  his 
love  for  and  his  allegiance  to  Clirist,  into  the 
details  of  his  household  duties,  into  all  his 


business  transactions,  and  into  his  social  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men;  so  that  whether 
he  eat  or  whether  he  drink,  or  whatsoever  he 
may  do,  he  may  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Him 
whose  servant  he  is  not  ashamed  to  show  him- 
self to  be.  Keeping  in  mind  the  command, 
"All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them," 
he  cannot  when  a  buyer,  like  the  man  in 
Proverbs  say,  "  It  ia  naught,  it  is  naught,  but 
when  he  has  gone  his  way  he  boasteth  ;"  nor 
can  he  dissemble  or  take  advantage,  or  drive 
"  a  hard  bargain"  with  his  fellow  man,  be  his 
condition  in  life  what  it  may.  As  the  world 
still  lieth  in  wickedness,  he  dare  not  be  con- 
formed to  its  vain  and  corrupt  customs  and 
manners  ;  and  as  its  friendship  is  enmity  with 
God,  he  finds  that  in  participating  in  its  need- 
ful demands  on  his  time  and  talents,  he  must 
constantly  deny  himself,  take  up  his  daily 
cross,  and  follow  his  despised  and  crucified 
Saviour,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  it. 

What  is  wanting  in  the  professing  Church 
in  this  day  of  boasted  knowledge  and  liber- 
ality, and  what  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  repel  the  arguments  and  cavils  of  scep- 
tics, and  vindicate  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
gospel,  is  the  more  general  exemplification  of 
its  restraining  and  constraining  power  to  regu- 
late every  phase  of  conduct  and  conversation, 
and  thus  prove,  by  a  life  consistent  with  our 
profession,  that  it  is  "  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation."  The  apostle  exhorts,  "  Let  every 
one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ,  depart 
from  iniquity,"  which  does  not  refer  to  what 
are  considered  crimes,  onij,  but  to  secret  and 
presumptuous  sins,  and  every  fault  springing 
from  the  corrupt  propensities  of  the  unregen- 
erate  heart,  however  the  world  may  tolerate 
or  even  commend  it. 

"  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  gi'ound," 
was  a  command  given  to  Moses  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  visible  presence  of  Him  who 
dwelt  in  the  bush.  And  so  all  who  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  converting,  regenerating  opera- 
tion of  the  Word  nigh  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
mouth,  working  secretly  and  silently  in  the 
soul,  making  them  humbly  sensible  of  their 
true  relation  to  their  omniscient,  omnipresent 
Creator,  their  responsibility  as  free  agents, 
and  candidates  for  eternal  felicity,  must  feel 
that  they  too  stand  on  holy  ground,  and  that 
their  feet  should  be  shod  with  nothing  but  a 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Ever  con- 
scious of  their  duty  to  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  they  are  called,  and  sen- 
sible of  their  own  weakness  and  proneness  to 
evil,  they  cherish  an  abiding  sense  of  having 
the  sentence  of  death  in  themselves  that  they 
may  not  trust  in  themselves  but  in  God  who 
raiseth  the  dead.  The  advice  given  by  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  to  its  ministers  and 
elders  is  applicable  to  all,  who,  as  true  be- 
lievers in  the  gospel,  are  desirous  to  "adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour."  Let  all 
dwell  in  that  which  gives  ability  to  labor  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Churi;h  of  Christ,  adorning 
the  doctrine  which  they  deliver  to  others  ; 
being  an  example  of  the  believers  in  word,  in 
conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faiih,  in 
purity." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
P'OEEIGN. — It  is  stated  from  St.  Petersburg  that  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  is  now  scarcely  doubtful.    The  question  really 
is  which  of  these  powers  shall  disarm  first. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


One  of  the  difficulties  in  making  an  amicable  settle- 
ment with  Montenegro  arises  from  that  Principality 
insisting  upon  an  enlargement  of  its  territory  by  a  ces- 
sion of  some  of  the  country  lying  upon  its  southern 
border.  The  Montenegrins  are  now  confined  to  a  moun- 
tainous region  of  quite  small  extent.  The  Turkish 
government  is  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  upon  the  various  Montenegrin  demands,  and 
will  submit  them  to  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Empire, 
or  to  Parliament,  which  is  about  meeting. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt,  through  the  IBritish  repre- 
sentative at  Cairo,  has  renewed  and  confirmed  his 
father's  gift  to  Great  Britain  of  "Cleopatra's  Needle,"  and 
preparations  for  its  removal  to  London  are  in  progress. 

The  Indian  Budget  for  the  financial  year,  1876-77, 
shows  a  deficiency  of  400,000.  The  deficit  is  due 
to  the  expenses  of  resisting  the  famine,  loss  of  revenue 
from  the  same  cause,  and  the  public  works  undertaken 
to  give  employment  to  some  of  the  starving  people.  It 
is  proposed  to  raise  $12,400,000  in  India,  and  to  ask 
Parliament  for  power  to  borrow  $18,700,000  in  England. 

Small-pox  does  not  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
London.  The  number  of  cases  reported  last  week  was 
928,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  96  deaths  from 
the  disease  occurred. 

Iglesias,  who  is  now  in  New  Orleans,  has  issued  a 
manifesto  as  "  Constitutional  Provisional  President  of 
the  Mexican  Republic."  He  informs  the  Mexicans 
that  the  Diaz  Government  "  exhibits  every  symptom  of 
dissolution,"  and  announces  that,  if  he  succeeds  in  get- 
ting under  his  control  any  portion  of  Mexican  territory, 
be  will  "repair  thither  to  re-establish  his  lawful  govern- 
ment." 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  17th  says:  On  and  after 
the  26th  inst.,  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany will  transmit  political  and  general  news  for  publi- 
cation between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  and 
the  City  of  New  York,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  word. 
Such  news  messages  to  be  transmitted  when  the  cables 
are  disengaged,  and  to  be  accepted  expressly  on  the 
above  conditions. 

The  German  newspapers  continue  to  comment  on 
Prince  Bismarck's  speeches  on  the  organization  of  Im- 
perial Ministries.  The  Hanoverian  Courier  a  National 
Liberal  paper,  influenced  by  Herr  Bennigsen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Prussian  Diet,  has  a  specially  interesting 
article,  which  concludes  as  follows  :  "  We  openly  pro- 
fess that  the  real  obstacle  to  a  better  organization  of  the 
Imperial  Government  is  the  Chancellor's  personal  be- 
havior and  autocratic  nature." 

The  correspondent  remarks  :  "  Never  before  would 
the  National  Liberal  papers  have  dared  to  publish  any- 
thing like  this." 

The  Gzar  has  given  his  consent  to  the  construction  of 
the  Southern  Siberian  Railroad,  and  the  town  of  Eka- 
terinoslav  expects  soon  to  become  an  important  place 
in  consequence  of  its  central  position  between  European 
Russia  and  Tashkent  and  Central  Asia. 

The  Sultiin,  in  his  speech  opening  Parliament,  re- 
views Turkey's  efforts  at  reform  during  recent  times. 
He  says  after  the  Crimean  war  the  country  would  have 
commenced  a  new  era  of  progress  and  prosperity  if  in- 
trigues and  culpable  agitation  had  not  paralyzed  the 
efiorts  of  the  government  by  obliging  it  to  waste  its  re- 
sources on  warlike  expenditures.  These  causes  and 
bad  financial  administration,  forced  the  government  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina  to  re- 
duce the  interest  on  the  ])ublic  debt.  The  Sultan,  hav- 
ing been  called  to  the  throne  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  first  placed  tlie  army  in  a  condition  to 
insure  the  security  and  iiidependenee  of  the  country, 
and  then  devoted  all  his  efforts  to  internal  reform  by 
jjromulgating  a  charter  which,  following  the  example 
of  the  most  civilized  States,  made  the  nation  partici- 
pate in  tiie  administration  of  public  afl^airs. 

The  speecli  enumerates  the  measures  for  discussion 
during  the  session.  Among  them  are  the  Budget,  elec- 
toral and  press  bills,  and  bills  for  the  reorganization  of 
provincial  administration,  tribunals  and  civil  service. 
The  speech  especially  recommends  tlie  adoption  of  tlic 
financial  bills,  and  promises  that  measures  will  be  taken 
to  oflijr  Turkey's  creditors  the  most  solid  guarantees 
consistent  with  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Sultan  announces  the  pacification  of  the  country 
and  the  restoration  of  peace  with  Servia,  and  hopes  for 
a  favorable  issue  to  the  Montenegrin  negotiations,  a  re- 
sult which  would  enable  the  government  to  disband  the 
troops.  Although  the  conference  did  not  end  in  a  dcli- 
nile  understanding,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
Turkish  government  was  and  is  ready  to  p:irli('i[iate  in 
such  wishes  of  the  Powers  as  can  be  reconciled  with 
existing  treaties,  international  law  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation. 

The  speech  concludes  as  followa:  "  My  government 


has  constantly  given  proofs  of  sincerity  and  moderation 
which  will  aid  in  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  sympathy  that  unite  us  with  the  great  Euro- 
pean family."  Of  the  thirty  senators  of  the  re-orgatiized 
empire,  there  are  only  five  who  are  not  Mahometans. 

United  States. — The  interments  in  Philadelphia 
last  week  numbered  308.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  there  were  448  public  schools  in  this  city, 
which  were  attended  by  99,291  pupils,  an  increase  dur- 
ing 1876  of  3739.  The  pupils  consisted  of  49,602  boys 
and  49,689  girls.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools 
during  the  past  year  was  $1,688,836.  The  High  School 
and  Girls'  Normal  School  are  attended  by  644  boys  and 
902  girls. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  declarations  of  the  new 
administration  at  Washington  that  very  few  appoint- 
ments in  the  different  branches  of  the  public  service  are 
contemplated,  the  President  and  Heads  of  Departments 
are  besieged  by  crowds  of  importunate  applicants.  The 
Post-Master  General,  to  escape  the  annoyance,  has 
issued  a  circular  to  be  given  to  every  applicant  as  his 
answer,  saying,  "  Your  letter  has  been  received  and 
placed  on  file  in  the  Department  for  consideration  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  civil  service  when  vacancies  occur. 
At  present  none  exist. 

Lot  M.  Morrill,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  hav- 
ing been  nominated  as  collector  of  customs  at  Portland, 
Maine,  the  place  of  his  residence,  was  confirmed  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Ex-Post-Master  General  Tyner,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  new  Post-Master  General,  has  consented  to  act  as 
his  first  assistant.  It  is  desired  that  he  shall  take  ex- 
clusive charge  of  all  the  post-offices  in  the  United  Slates 
north  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Carl  Schurz,  Secretary  of  the  Department  for  the  In- 
terior, has  given  formal  notice  that  during  his  adminis- 
tration there  will  be  no  removal  of  clerks  or  other  em- 
ployes except  for  cause,  and  no  promotions  except  for 
merit.  It  will  therefore  be  useless  for  office  seekers  to 
apply  in  that  quarter. 

Frederick  Douglass,  a  prominent  colored  man,  has 
been  nominated  for  the  office  of  Marshal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  an  appointment  with  an  income  of  from 
five  to  six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

At  the  election  in  New  Hampshire  on  the  13th  inst., 
the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  was  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  about  3900,  and  two  of  the  three  congress- 
men were  elected  by  the  Republicans.  In  one  district 
the  result  is  undecided,  each  candidate  having  almost 
exactly  the  same  number  of  votes. 

John  Jay  Knox,  the  present  able  Controller  of  the 
Currency,  has  been  continued  for  another  term. 

Attorney-General  Devens  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  have  notified  the  President  of  the  absolute 
necessity,  pursuant  to  law,  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
Congress,  and  the  President  has  therefore  decided  to 
issue  the  call  in  the  latter  part  of  next  month,  giving 
thirty  days  notice  so  that  the  session  may  begin  the 
latter  part  of  the  Fifth  month. 

The  extra  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
closed  on  the  17th  inst.  In  executive  session  several 
presidential  nominations  were  promptly  confirmed. 
That  of  Frederick  Douglass  met  with  opposition,  but 
after  debate  was  confirmed,  all  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers present,  and  several  of  the  Southern  Democrats, 
voting  for  it.  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  not  only 
voted  for  but  spoke  in  favor  of  the  confirmation. 

When  remonstrated  with  by  some  of  his  political 
friends  on  account  of  the  appointment  of  Douglass  and 
others.  President  Hayes  is  said  to  have  replied  that  "  he 
was  sincere  in  his  policy  and  would  adhere  to  it,  unless 
it  should  prove  to  be  impracticable.  For  eight  years 
the  policy  of  force  and  of  the  musket  had  been  tried  in 
the  Soutii,  but  it  had  failed,  and  public  sentiment  now 
demanded  a  ciiange." 

Owing  to  an- inadvertence  the  U.  S.  Senate  adjourned 
without  voting  for  a  President  pro-lempore,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  i)Ossible  contingency  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's death  during  the  recess. 

Tlie  President  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  hurried 
into  njeasures  regarding  the  anomalous  condition  of 
affairs  in  Ijouisiana  and  South  Carolina.  As  he  ex- 
presses it,  the  state  of  affairs  is  of  sixteen  years  growth, 
and  cannot  be  changed  in  sixteen  days.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  difficulties  in  tlie  two  States  named  will 
claim  the  early  consideration  of  the  President  and  his 
official  advisers. 

The  Red  .Star  line  steanishii)  Rusland,  from  Ant- 
werf)  for  New  York,  went  ashore  at  Long  Branch  on 
the  night  of  the  17lh.  The  passengers,  crew  and  bag- 
gage were  all  landed  safely,  and  cared  for  at  the  hotels. 
With  good  weariier  tlie  cargo  may  be  saved  though  the 
steamer  should  become  a  wreck.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers was  12.5. 


Full  returns  of  the  election  for  Congress  in  the 
district  of  New  Hampshire  give  the  Democratic  ca 
date  a  majority  of  about  40  in  a  total  vote  of  28,00( 

Tlie  Markets,  &e, — The  following  were  the  quotat 
on  the  19th  inst.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  1 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  registered,  IIH  ;  do.  coupons,  11 
do.  1868,  registered  and  coupons,  113  ;  do.  5  per  c< 
1881,  109| ;  do.  U  per  cents,  105|-  a  106.  Uplf 
and  New  Orleans  cotton,  11^  a  12^  cts.  Flour  ai 
prices  from  $5  to  $10.00  per  bbl.  Pennsylvania 
wheat,  $1.53  a  $1.55;  amber,  $1.58;  a  $1.60;  wl 
$1.62  a  $1.68.  Rye,  75  a  80  cts.  Yellow  corn,  55 
cts.  Oats,  37  a  45  cts.  Choice  New  York  cheese, 
a  16  cts. ;  do.  western,  14^  a  15  cts.  Sales  of  3800 
cattle  at  6^  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extr^  ;  5f  a  6 
for  fair  to  good,  and  4  a  5  cts.  for  common.  Sheep 
7J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Receipts  9200  head.  Hogs, 
8.T  cts.  per  lb.  net.  Receipts  3200  head.  Chieag' 
Minnesota  extra  flour,  $6  a  $6.75;  ditto  patent  prof 
*7.25  a  $9.50.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $L 
No.  3  do.,  $1.15.  Corn,  39^  cts.  Oats,  33|  cts.  LI 
9i  cts. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Secol 
day,  26th  inst.,  at  12  m.,  in  the  Committee  Rooi: 
Arch  Street  Meeting-house. 

Third  month,  1877.  Wm.  Evans,  St 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  having  cha 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  heli 
Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  30th  inst.,  at  1  p.m. 

The  Committees  on  Instruction  and  Admission 
meet  at  10  A.  M.  of  the  same  day, 

The  Visiting  Committee  appointed  to  attend 
'examination  at  the  School,  meet  there  on  Second- 
evening,  the  26th  inst. 

For  the  accommodation  of  this  committee,  com 
ances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  the  i 
inst.,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  the  city  at  2.30  i 
and  4.40  p.  m. 

Samuel  Mobeis, 
Philada.,  3d  mo.  17th,  1877.  C/er 
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TRACT  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENP'"- 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associ.Jioi 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  J| 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  the  ! 
instant,  at  8^'clock. 

Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend  it. 

Edward  Maris,  Clei\ 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Princip: 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  terufc 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  may  be  made  to  | 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  331  South  Fifth  St 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Smedley,  415  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  "St 
Room"  at  the  above  Institution  ;  one  qualified  to 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  Gl 
Department. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  South  Fifth  St.,  Phil 
Deborah  Rhoa<ls,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey 
or  Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St.,  Philadelphi. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  StJMMER  Session  opens  on  Second-day  the  U 
of  Fourth  month.    Parents  and  others  intending  to  A( 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Ben.t  AW 
W.  Passmore,  Supt.,  (address  Street  Road  J'.  ' 
Cheater  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  S'/cks  t 
304  Arch  St ,  Philadelphia. 


FRIEND.S'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANi- 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadtljiii. 
Physician  and  Superintendent — JoSHCA  H.  Woi  B 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boai  oi 
Managers. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  near  Fallsington,  Bui  L  ~ 
Pa.,  on  the  18ih  of  12th  mo.  1876,  Joseph  B.  Tavii 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  mem!)u 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europo. 

(Continued  from  page  234.) 

Eiinbiir^h,  7th  mo.  14,  1875.— The  bold 
outline  of  the  castle,  on  its  picturesque  foun- 
dation of  basaltic  rock,  attracts  the  eye  in 
whatever  part  of  the  city  the  stranger  may 
be;  though  the  gi-eat  square  modern  building 
on  one  side,  with  its  numerous  windows,  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  cotton  mill. 

The  whole  area  of  the  summit  comprises 
about  seven  acres,  and  how  long  it  has  been 
applied  to  purposes  of  defence  is  unknown. 
But  the  antiquity  of  part  of  the  present  strong- 
hold, may  be  inferred  from  the  date  of  the 
small,  low,  Norman  chapel  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet, the  wife  of  Malcolm  Can  more  (great 
Head),  who  died  in  1093,  and^sister  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  the  nearest  relative  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  On  the  invasion  by  William  of 
Normandy,  Edgar  found  refuge  at  the  Scotch 
court,  with  his  mother  Agatha,  and  his  young, 
beautiful  and  pious  sister  Margaret,  and  Chris- 
tina, a  younger  sister.  A  marriage  with  the 
Sco'x-h  king  soon  followed,  and  her  biographer 
teils  us  how  affectionately  the  Saxon  princess 
labored  to  civilize  the  people  and  "  enlighten" 
her  hu>band ;  who,  though  a  man  of  vigorous 
intellect,  could  not  read  her  books  of  devotion, 
bat  kissed  them  in  token  of  reverence,  and 
bad  them  richly  bound,  and  ornamented  with 
gold  and  jewels.  The  English  king  having 
seized  on  Carlisle,  Malcolm  entered  England 
and  laid  siege  to  Alnwick,  where  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  His  wife  died  immediately 
on  hearing  the  fatal  news.  The  chapel  of 
Queen  Margaret  has  been  "restored."  The 
general  aspect  and  proportions  of  the  apart- 
ment were  unchanged  ;  but  on  behalf  of  travel- 
lers, one  might  say  that  I  believe  many  of 
them  would  be  glad  to  see,  occasionally,  some- 
thing unrestored. 

The  room  immediately  under  the  square 
tower,  admits  to  an  apartment  in  which  are 
deposited  the  Eegalia,  or  as  they  are  often 
termed  the  "Honors  of  Scotland,"  consisting 
of  a  crown,  sceptre,  sword  of  state,  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  rod  of  ofiBce,  &c.  The  sceptre 
performed  its  last  grand  legislative  ofiSce,  by 
ratifying  the  treaty  of  union  with  England 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1707.  The  Earl  of 
Seafield,  then  Chancellor,  on  returning  it  to 
the  clerk,  is  reported  to  have  scornfully  ap- 
plied the  vulgar  phrase,  "There  is  an  end  of 
an  auld  sang."  The  Scotch  nation  was  so 
agitated  by  the  treaty,  that  the  government 


of  the  day  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  any 
thing  calculated  to  rouse  the  national  feelings 
The  Regalia  were  thrown  into  an  old  oak 
chest  and  locked  up  in  the  castle,  where  they 
were  almost  forgotten.  At  length,  in  1817,  a 
desire  arose  to  search  for  the  lost  treasure, 
and  a  committee,  including  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
proceeded  to  the  spot.  The  king's  smith  was 
commanded  to  open  the  chest,  the  keys  of 
which  could  not  be  found.  Great  was  the  joy 
when  the  various  articles  were  discovered, 
folded  in  linen  cloths  exactly  as  they  had  been 
surrendered  by  the  E  irl  Marshall,  a  hundred 
and  ten  years  before!  "An'  ye  may  be  sure 
it  was  a  proud  time  f>r  Sir  Walter,"  s  lid  our 
guide  ;  "  He  spoke  with  and  laughed,  at  every 
body  he  met,  that  day." 

Adjoining  the  crown  room  is  Quoen  Mary's 
apartment,  the  birth-place  of  James  VI.,  in 
whom  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  united.  The  room  is  small  and  irregular 
in  form,  and  lined  with  antique  pannelling, 
some  of  which  has  been  "restored."  It  con- 
tains a  small  fire  place,  and  one  window  only. 
The  original  ceiling  remains,  and  the  initials 
I  U,  and  M  11,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  are 
wrought  in  the  panels  around  the  room.  On 
the  wall  is  the  following  inscription,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Scottish  arms: 

Lord  Jesu  Chryst  that  crown'it  was  with  Thornse, 
Preserve  the  Birth  qnhais  .Badgie  heir  is  borne, 
And  send  hir  sonne  successione  to  Reign  stille 
Lang  in  this  Realme  if  that  it  be  thy  will, 
Als  grant,  O  Lord,  quhat  ever  of  Hir  proceed, 
Be  to  thy  Honer  and  Praise,  sohied. 

19th  IVNII,  1563. 
7th  mo.  18th. — To-day  we  have  been  to 
Holyrood !  For  several  days  we  have  been 
circling  around  it,  preferring  to  see  other  ob- 
jects first ;  but  this  morning  on  emerging  from 
the  Oanongate,  at  the  lower  end,  we  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  towers  and  discolored  walls 
of  the  old  palace  of  the  Scottish  kings.  The 
first  feeling  is  that  of  disappointment,  lacl^iag 
as  it  does  the  stately  height  of  the  eight  and 
ten  stories,  familiar  to  the  eye  in  ancient 
High  street.  We  crossed  a  rather  low  plain 
at  the  foot  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury 
Crag,  with  city  and  castle  at  our  back.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  palace  was  bailt 
upon  the  site  of  a  convent,  founded  by  David 
I.,  which  may  account  for  its  lowly  position. 
Among  other  gifts  bestowed  by  this  king 
upon  the  abbey,  was,  a  "tithe  of  the  whales 
and  other  sea  monsters"  accruing  to  the  crown 
on  the  whole  coast  between  ihe  mouth  of  the 
river  Almond  and  Colbrand's  Path."  James 
I.  remarking  on  the  liberality  of  the  founder, 
said  that  he  was  a  "  sair  sanct  for  the  crown." 
Being  still  a  royal  residence,  for  the  queen 
generally  spends  a  night  or  two  at  Holyrood 
going  to,  or  returning  from  Balmoral,  quite  a 
show  of  stateliness  is  maintained.  Soldiers 
were  pacing  the  open  court  in  front  of  the 
building,  and  sentinels  stood  on  guard  at  the 
entrance.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  present 
queen  are  not  thrown  open,  but  as  almost  all 
the  interest  attached  to  Holyrood  centres 


around  the  apartments  of  Queen  Mary,  visitors 
are  conducted  to  them  and  others  connected 
with  her  sad  history.  The  audience  chamber 
of  Lord  Darnley,  on  the  floor  beneath  the 
queen's  suit,  was  a  spacious,  cheerful,  hand- 
some room,  on  the  wall  of  which  appears  a 
portrait  of  himself,  when  young,  which  bears 
a  resemblance  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ignoring 
of  course  the  immense  ruff  of  the  latter.  Shj 
never  showed  much  respect  for  the  "long 
lad"  whom  though  so  nearly  worthless,  she 
so  reluctantly  bestowed  upon  her  cousin. 
The  Queen's  bod-chamber  contains  her  bid 
covered  with  crimson  damask,  with  fringes 
and  tassels  of  green  silk,  some  pieces  of  tapes- 
try, and  her  portrait  at  eighteen,  a  very 
lovely,  youthful  face,  but  whether  a  genuine 
likeness  is  questionable.*  On  the  right  side 
of  this  chamber  is  a  small  dressing-room,  and 
also  the  cabinet,  about  twelve  feet  square,  in 
which  the  Queen,  the  Countess  of  Argylo, 
Rizzio  and  otliers,  were  seated  at  supper  when 
the  conspirators,  headed  by  Darnley,  entered 
by  the  adjoining  private  stair  case,  seized  upon 
Rizzio,  and  in  spite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  the  Queen,  dragged  him  into  the  vestibule 
and  there  dispatched  him.  The  vindictivefero- 
city  of  this  attack  upon  an  innocent  foreigner, 
made  in  tha  presence  of  the  sovereign,  pre- 
sents a  sad  picture  of  the  lawless  spirit  that 
prevailed  among  the  nobility  of  that  day. 

It  was  a  weird  and  strange  experience  to 
wander  through  these  sombre  looking  rooms, 
their  dark  wainscoting  and  panelled  ceilings 
carved  with  royal  initials  and  coats-of  arms — 
to  listen  in  imagination  to  the  light  footsteps 
of  the  Queen  and  her  four  "Maries,"  or  to 
their  meri-y  laugh  as  it  resounded  through 
these  now  silent  halls  1  The  memory  of  their 
unhappy  queen  seems  as  fresh  in  the  nation's 
heart  as  though  she  had  perished  but  yester- 
da,y.  They  draw  a  veil  over  the  crimes  into 
which  sbe  was  led,  and  the  son'ows  that  at- 
tended her  career,  and  they  remember  more 
kindly  that  in  the  freshness  of  her  youth,  she 
was  obliged  to  exchange  the  liiies  of  her  be- 
loved Franco  for  the  rude  Scotch  thistle, 
which  is  ever  inclined  to  sting  the  hand  which 
presses  it  too  closely. 

It  appears  to  me  that  though  much  may  be 
said  in  extenuation  of  the  earlier  errors  of 
Mary,  little  can  be  adduced  in  defense  of  those 
which  marked  her  later  course;  but  when  we 
remember  that  at  the  age  of  six,  she  was 
plased  under  the  control  of  such  a  woman 
as  Catharine  of  Medicis,  who  systematically 
ruined  her  own  sons  that  she  herself  might 
rule  France  without  a  rival, — a  womui  who 
could  plan  and  carry  out  a  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew!— we  could  not  suppose  the  young 
Queen  of  Scots  would  remain  unharmed. 


*  It  is  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
lhat  no  genuine  portrait  of  Queen  M  iry  is  in  existence, 
except  a  cast  now  in  the  museum  of  the  C  istle  of  Heidel- 
bergi  The  best  authorities  also  pronounce  all  the  ob- 
jects exhibited  as  pertaining  to  Mary  and  Darnley,  to 
be  spurious. 
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After  leaving  this  part  of  the  palace  we 
desuended  the  stairs  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  abbey,  which  was 
founded  in  1128,  by  David  I.,  whose  liberality 
to  the  clergy  has  been  already  referred  to. 
Under  the  south-west  corner  of  the  ruin  is 
the  sombre  looking  royal  vault,  covered  with 
a  litter  of  decayed  leaves.  In  this  vault  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  David  II.,  James  IL, 
J  ames  V.  and  his  fixir  young  queen  Magdalen, 
of  France,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  who  gave 
her  to  the  young  Scotch  king  reluctantly,  on 
account  of  her  declining  health,  and  who 
lived  but  forty  days  after  her  arrival  in  this 
bleak  northern  climate:  too  frail  a  flower  to 
bear  transplanting. 

To  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  broad  streets 
and  well  ventilated  thoroughfares  of  our 
American  cities,  the  "  wynds"  and  closes"  of 
Edinburgh  and  continental  cities,  appear  very 
dark,  narrow,  and  repulsive.  One  queries 
whether  a  sunbeam  can  reach  the  flagstones 
at  our  feet.  Gaunt,  wretched  looking  people 
congregate  on  the  door-steps  or  throng  the 
open  street,  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The 
favorite  time  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  whole  population  is  abroad,  and  no  won- 
der, for  in  the  open  street  only,  can  they  catch 
a  breath  of  fresh  ?  air,  if  such  a  thing  is  known 
in  the  old  part  of  Edinburgh.  The  crowning 
evil  of  this  city  is  intemperance,  which  opens 
a  door  for  so  many  others  to  follow.  Our 
favorite  walk  on  these  fine  summer  evenings, 
60  long  and  so  like  day,  was  down  the  High 
Street,  when  each  flat,  for  these  lofty  old-time 
houses  are  divided  into  floors  or  flats,  acces- 
sible by  a  common  stair-case,  sent  forth  its 
inhabitants  to  the  outer  world.  Here  we  had 
many  opportunities  for  witnessing  the  effects 
of  the  destructive  habit  above  alluded  to, 
Avhich  absorbs  the  wages  of  so  many  work- 
men, and  keeps  them  so  low  in  the  social  scale. 
We  also  saw  something  of  their  favorite  pas- 
times, as  well  as  tastes. 

16th. — Last  evening  wo  noticed  quite  a 
crowd  in  front  of  "St.  Giles,"  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  seems  to  be  a  favorite  rendez- 
vous for  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  On 
approaching  it  we  found  two  crowds,  one  sur- 
rounding their  favorite  piper,  a  fine  looking 
old  man,  whom  we  had  noticed  before  at  the 
castle  gate,  and  fi-om  his  aspect  perhaps  an 
old  soldier.  The  droning  of  the  bag-pipes, 
though  disagreeable  to  many,  seems  dear  to 
the  Scottish  ear.  The  other  crowd  which  we 
joined,  was  gathered  ai'ound  a  street  preacher, 
a  woman  of  middle  age  and  respectable  ap- 
pearance, who  was  gesticulating  violently, 
her  arms  either  thrown  over  her  head  or  ex- 
tended before  her,  her  head  bent  forward,  and 
her  voice  raised  almost  to  a  scream.  Her 
strong  Scotch  accent  rendered  it  impossible 
for  us  to  understand  anything  ;  but  the  people 
listened  with  respectful  attention.  But  as  her 
agitation  increased,  the  crowd  gradually  left 
her  and  gathered  around  the  piper.  "  Gie 
them  the  Campbells  are  coming,"  said  a  voice 
in  the  crowd  to  the  old  man  :  "Sure  an  ye'el 
like  to  do  that,  seeing  y'ero  a  Campbell  ycr- 
Bcl."  Soon  the  intoxicated  wife  of  the  kindly 
looking  piper  came  to  him,  and  carried  away 
all  his  silver  and  pennies.  "  Ah  1"  said  some 
one,  "she  gives  him  na  rest — she  takes  all  he 
carn.s."  A  young-looking  man,  scarcely  able 
to  stand,  kept  circling  round,  trying  to  snatch 
away  his  bag-pipes.  "Go  away,  mon !  go 
away!"  said  the  old  man,  but  again  and  again 
he  returned  to  the  charge,  much  to  the  amuse- 


ment of  the  crowd.  I  thought  if  the  govern- 
ment would  expend  some  of  the  money  which 
supports  the  idle  garrison  at  the  castle,  for 
instance,  importing  ice  from  Norway,  to  cool 
the  warm  insipid  water  in  summer,  one  step 
would  be  taken  towards  ameliorating  this 
great  evil,  this  love  of  strong  drink. 

Yesterday  morning  an  extensive  importa- 
tion of  chairs  into  the  parlor,  and  various 
other  preparatory  movements,  indicated  that 
something  unusual  was  to  take  place  in  our 
quiet  domicile.  Our  kind  host  informed  us 
that  a  Temperance  meeting  would  be  held 
there  in  the  afternoon.  Would  we  give  them 
our  companj''?  Friends  to  the  Temperance 
cause  from  America  would  be  most  welcome! 
At  4  o'clock,  on  entering  the  room  we  found 
some  thirty  or  forty  persons,  mostly  temper- 
ance lecturers,  assembled,  and  that  the  speech- 
making  had  begun.  From  a  few  whispered 
questions  we  inferred  that  part  of  two  socie- 
ties were  present,  one  of  them,  I  believe,  from 
Leith,  the  neighboring  port  of  Edinburgh, 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  great 
deal  of  pleasant  raiHery  and  some  self-gratu- 
lation  by  either  party,  over  their  successful 
efforts  for  the  cause.  An  elderly  woman, 
Blind  Maggie,  who  sat  in  front  of  the  com- 
pany, we  found  to  be  a  very  important  per- 
sonage, for  she  not  onlj'  sang  the  temperance 
ballads  in  the  street,  but  composed  them  also. 
A  very  enthusiastic  little  woman,  who,  when 
anything  especially  witty  was  said,  clapped 
her  hands  energetically,  and  as  all  seemed  to 
think  that  every  thing  any  one  said  was  witty, 
the  hands  were  going  incessantly.  I  had 
heard  of"  sixteenthlies"  and  "  seventeenthlies" 
in  the  sermons  of  former  days;  and  had  ad- 
mired the  patience  of  the  listeners  which  had 
held  out  to  the  end.  Now  one  queried  whether 
this  kind  of  patience  had  not  emanated  from 
Scotland  ;  hour  afterliour  passed,  and  still  the 
speeches  went  on,  and  the  good  humor  con- 
tinued, and  no  one  seemed  tired.  Tea  was 
handed  and  then  they  all  assembled  again. 
After  we  had  left  them  we  still  heard  their 
pleasant  voices,  encouraging  each  other  to 
keep  on  in  so  excellent  a  course  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  discouragement.  Sidney  Smith 
has  said  that  "  it  takes  a  surgical  operation  to 
admit  a  jest  into  a  Scotch  brain,"  but  we  saw 
no  indication  of  this  necessity  ;  the  speakers 
were  generally  very  fluent,  and  exhibited  a 
great  deal  of  shrewd  intelligence  and  quick- 
ness of  repartee,  their  abounding  wit,  efferves- 
cing as  it  did,  like  "  the  foam  on  the  flagons" 
of  their  proscribed  ale. 
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llymii  Singing  in  Congregational  Worship. 

In  the  present  month's  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal there  are  two  pieces  very  diverse  on  the 
above  subject:  the  one  is  headed  "  Profanity 
in  Hymn  Singing,"  the  other  "  The  Belper 
Conference."  The  former  points  out  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  free  use  of  hymn  singing. 
In  the  latter  wo  have  a  member  of  our  own 
body  telling  us,  under  conditions  named,  "  The 
singing  of  a  hymn  atid  the  reading  of  a  chap- 
ter from  the  Bible  at  the  commencement  of 
the  meeting,  would  be  a  suitable  introduction 
to  the  worship  and  service  to  follow,  prepar- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  for  stronger  meat, 
if  that  should  in  mercj'  be  dispensed." 

The  foriCgoing,  to  my  mind,  raises  a  vital 
question  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over  by  a 
brush  of  the  pen,  for  if  I  am  to  accept  the 
views  put  forth  by  J.  J.,  of  Preston,  1  must 


accept  the  entire  negation  of  our  principles  ; 
a  distinct  religious  body,  and  the  testimony 
the  spirituality  of  divine  worship.  The  que 
tion  must  be  asked  and  answered,  What  j. 
hymn  singing?  Is  it  worship,  or  is  it  amusi 
ment?    If  worship,  dare  any  so  use  it;  f 
amusement,  or  self-gratification,  can  it  lead  i 
anything  higher  or  nobler  than  self?  Wh 
are  the  views  of  other  professing  religioi 
bodies  in  this  matter?  Having  been  brougl 
up  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Society,  I  ha\ 
some  knowledge.    The  minister,  in  givir. 
out  the  hymn,  generally  prefaces  it  with  ll 
words,  '-Let  us  now  unite  in  singing  to  tl 
praise  and  glory  of  God."  And  hei-e  is  tt 
truth  of  the  whole  matter  ;  we  must,  by  sue 
a  practice,  glorify  God,  or  mock  Him.  An^ 
further,  we  take  a  solemn  responsibility  upo 
ourselves  to  encourage  others  to  do  what  ma 
prove  to  be  but  a  mockery. 

In  essence  I  am  unable  to  separate  betwee 
prayer  and  praise,  the  same  divine  powt 
must  actuate  in  both  alike,  and  alike  may  bot 
in  secret  be  offered  acceptably  unto  God.  Ii 
deed  of  the  two,  praise  is  the  higher  form  < 
glorifying  God,  as  none  but  a  soul  so  fiUe 
with  a  sense  of  infinite  goodness  can  be  righ 
ly  so  lifted  up.    Hence  it  was  that  Georg 
Fox,  and  others  in  their  prison-houses,  lifte 
up  their  voices  in  vocal  praise  because  the 
cup  ran  over.    And  in  like  manner  might  oc 
souls  be  so  lifted  up  if  so  filled,  and  such  woul 
be  true  and  acceptable  worship.    Can  anj 
thing  point  more  cleai'ly  into  what  we  are,  a 
a  people,  sliding,  and  from  what  we  have  sli( 
den,  when  we  can  speak  and  use  so  lightl 
the  matter  of  hymn  singing.  As  to  the  "roug 
and  raw  from  the  street-^,"  I  have  known  som 
of  these  sit  in  such  a  way  in  our  meetings  a 
might  well  shame  many  who  bear  our  nam( 
It  is  the  love  of  novelty  and  change,  and  th 
want  of  a  deeper  grounding  in  the  truth  an 
reality  of  our  principles  that  makes  so  man 
desire,  and,  where  they  can,  introduce  sine 
ing  of  hj'mns  ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  thing 
that  will  work  our  destruction,  as  a  religion 
body,  if  our  eyes  be  not  opened  to  see  the  pat 
of  solemn  trifling  we,  as  a  people,  are  entering 
We  cannot  teach  others  to  do  and  practis 
among  them  that  which  we  would  not  d 
among  ourselves,  and  be  held  guiltless.  I  hav 
said  before  the  reality  of  our  principles,  bu 
I  should  have  said  it  is  the  principle  of  trut 
in  which  we,  as  a  people,  need  deeper  grounc 
ing  even  to  understand  aright  that  no  part  o 
God's  worship  can  be  engaged  in  but  by  th 
Spirit  of  God,  and  Christ  must  be  our  Lon 
and  Master  to  govern  us  in  this  matter  as  ii 
every  other  act  we  engage  in  for  His  hoi; 
name's  cause  and  name's  sake.  I  have  no  wisif 
to  press  into  an  unprofitable  correspondence^ 
or  to  write  for  writing  sake,  but  I  desire  tha 
my  fellow-members  may  \ixy  this  matter  t'j 
heart,  and  be  willing  to  look  a  little  closer  a 
what  has  been  the  profession  of  this  peopi 
from  the  beginning,  and  they  will  see  h(i\> 
fully  it  harmonises  with  all  scripture  declaial 
tion  on  this  matter.  The  roj'al  psalmist  sanj 
psalms  of  praise  to  God  ;  yea,  and  with  hi 
harp,  he  made  a  noise  unto  the  God  of  his  sal 
vation,  for  jo}'  filled  his  soul.  And  the  apostli 
Paul  would  have  us  sing  in  the  spirit  and  witl 
the  understanding,  and  I  am  quite  sure  if  oui 
friends  rightly  understand  this  matter  the} 
will  not  lead  jieople  to  sing  solemn  words,  thi 
import  of  which  so  man}'  neither  feel  nor  un 
derstand.  I  would  ask  why  encourage  a  prac 
tice  which  if  any  become  convinced  of^oui 
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,  principles,  they  must  see  to  be  inconsistent 
I  therewith,  and  have  to  be  abandoned  ? 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  ministry. 

There  are  now  amongst  us  who  do  not  hesi- 
i  tate  to  avow  there  is  no  need  of  divine  call 

and  qualification  for  the  ministry  of  the  gos- 
.  pel,  but  who  believe  in  a  natural  qualification, 
j.as  they  call  it,  and  say  the  Bible  is  their  au- 
ithority  to  go  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
[jture.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  causes  of  our 
yigreat  weakness  as  a  body  ?  O  for  that  purg- 
j  ing  that  we  might  know  ourselves  as  indi- 
ji  viduals,  and  as  an  associated  body,  more  as 
I)  we  really  are,  then  would  we  again  shine  forth 
[j'as  in  the  early  days  of  this  people,  and  being 
pfgoverned  more  by  His  Spirit  would  bring 
ijjforth  more  of  the  fruits  thereof  to  the  glory 
jjof  God's  holy  name,  and  the  spreading  forth  of 
j,His  truth  abroad  ;  but  so  long  as  we  are  sepa- 
trated  and  removed  from  the  fountain  as  a 
fjunited  body,  we  cannot  move  as  a  united  force 
f|,against  evil  to  gain  the  victory,  for  what  one 
i,jis  building  up  another  is  pulling  down,  and 
[iGod  in  all  is  not  glorified,  and  we  are  not  edi- 
Ificd  or  built  up  in  our  most  holy  faith. 
1  Some  may  think  I  love  to  dwell  upon  our 
lijweakness  and  defects  as  a  bodj''.  To  such  I 
.,j,may  simply  say  I  speak  of  things  as  they 
^icome  before  me,  and  as  I  am  made  to  feel 
^jthey  are,  and  am  often  sorrowful  to  find  so 
jijjlittle  true  unity  among  a  people  toward  whose 
jijprofessed  principles,  by  convincement,  I  have 
,^been  drawn,  and  further  to  find  so  many  who 
jj^ave  grown  up  under  the  nurturing  hand  of 
;,jjlhe  Society  doing  all  they  can  to  pull  down 
tijwhat  others,  like  myself,  would  rejoice  to  see 
,j]built  up.  And  why?  Because  we  see  in  these 
^^rinciples,  in  their  integrity,  the  truest  hap- 
jjpinees  of  man,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  bring 
i^^the  eoiil  near  unto  God  through  the  indwell' 
Ij^ng  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  consequently  the  life 
ijjiDto  an  holy  harmony.  If  I  may  bat  rightly 
j^^tir  up  one  soul  to  seriousness  in  this  matter, 
j^^ay  all  the  praise  be  given  where  alone  it  is 
.jiiue.  Chables  W.  Thompson. 


^  For  "The  Friend." 

Notes  of  a  Sontliern  Visit. 

(Continued  from  page  251.) 

jl  We  had  meetings  at  Edenton  and  Elizabeth 
jjpity,  in  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  Al- 
[,j|bemarle  Sound.  It  was  a  butter  farming  dis- 
u(|;rict  than  some  we  had  seen.  The  land  is 
Jifery  level,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  swamp 
(limbered  with  cypress,  gum  and  other  trees, 
jfi«Dd  abounding  in  cane  or  reed,  as  it  is  here 
,,j.|:crmed.  These  afford  pasturage  for  the  cattle, 
-j.jivhich  are  generally  expected  to  take  care  of 
.ijj,,hemselves.    They  are  sometimes  molested 

]■  )y  the  bears,  which  frequent  the  swamps, 
imong  the  smaller  plants,  not  found  in  the 
^forthern  States,  we  observed  a  species  of 
.jlfucca,  called  Bear-grass,  and  an  abundance 
,^,  )f  the  yellow-flowering  jessamine,  not  now  in 
'  |j  )loom,  but  covering  the  bushes  with  its  ever- 
jreen  foliage.    We  were  interested  also  in  a 
j2  ipecies  of  Smilax,  or  green-briar,  ornamented 
"jj.  vith  numerous  clusters  of  dark  blue  berries, 
jjj":   In  our  walks  around  Edenton,  we  called 
_j]  ipon  Abraham  Paxton  and  his  wife.    He  is 
^jl^  n  his  85th  year,  and  was  a  slave  till  liberated 
I'.y  )y  the  war — though  always  a  trusted  servant, 
■j'^ind  well-treated  by  his  owners.    His  room 
vas  neat  and  comfortable,  and  he  does  not 
leem  to  suffer  want  in  his  old  age.    He  said, 
|,j  '  I  often  think  of  that  passage,  Seek  ye  first 
he  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  righteousness 
.hereof,  and  all  things  necessary  shall  be 


added  unto  you.  It  seems  like  I  am  mighty 
low  as  to  strength,  but  the  principle  within 
me  is  as  young  as  ever.  I  have  had  to  pass 
through  many  deep  waters  and  trials  since  I 
undertook  to  fight  the  good  fight.  I  had  a 
mighty  religious  old  mother;  and  though  I 
was  wild  in  my  youth,  yeb  what  she  said  fol- 
lowed me  through  life,  and  I  never  lost  it." 

In  allusion  to  his  prolonged  life,  and  what 
a  relief  it  would  be  to  be  released  from  its 
cares  and  troubles,  and  taken  to  enjoy  that 
rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God  ;  he 
intimated  that  when  such  thoughts  arose,  he 
turned  his  mind  from  them,  and  endeavored 
to  be  content  with  the  Divine  will;  saying, 
'  The  Wise  Man  knows  better  than  1  do," 
when  it  is  the  best  time  for  me  to  be  taken 
from  this  world. 

He  tried  to  encourage  us  in  our  religious 
services,  saying  in  substance,  that  a  man  may 
labor  in  his  field,  and  for  a  time  see  no  fruit ; 
yet  the  seed  may  spring  up  afterwards,  when 
he  may  know  nothing  about  it.  So  the  min- 
ister may  labor  among  the  people,  and  see  no 
good  result,  and  be  "  disencouraged,"  and  go 
away.  But  his  duty  is  to  do  that  which  is 
set  before  him,  for  the  Lord  will  certainly  do 
His  part  of  the  work. 

After  leaving  Edenton,  we  reached  Wash- 
ington, N.  0.,  on  the  Tar  River,  on  the  21st 
of  12th  mo.  Among  the  colored  people  whom 
we  visited  in  their  own  homes  at  this  place, 
were  "old  man  Mustapha"  and  his  wife.  She 
thought  she  was  99  years  of  age,  fr-om  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  grown  up  girl  of  17  or  18  when 
the  great  storm  of  1795  passed  over  this  sec- 
tion of  country.  This  seemed  to  have  made 
a  great  impression  on  her  mind;  and  in  com- 
parison with  it  she  considered  all  subsequent 
storms  to  have  been  scarcely  worth  noticing. 
It  was  amusing  to  notice  the  contempt  with 
which  she  spoke  of  one  which  the  "  young 
folks"  thought  severe.  "It  did  blow  a  little 
house  up  the  street,  but  it  were  of  no  ac- 
count." 

The  square  and  massive  frame,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  woman,  evidenced 
great  strength,  and  rendered  it  easy  to  believe 
her  statement,  that  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  a  man's  work  in  any  kind  of  field-labor. 
There  were  considerable  energy  and  spirit 
left  in  the  old  woman,  and  she  was  quite  dis- 
posed to  complai  n  of  her  former  master,  whose 
bread  she  had  chewed  for  him  when  an  infant, 
that  he  did  not  help  them  in  their  poverty. 

We  next  called  on  Barr-y  Crawford,  a  feeble 
old  man  of  80,  whose  sands  appeared  to  be 
nearly  run  out.  He  is  comfortably  careJ  for 
by  a  son  with  whom  he  lives,  and  who  is  a 
thrifty  man,  carrying  on  a  fishery  on  his  own 
account.  The  old  man  thanked  the  Lord  for 
his  years  of  freedom,  which  gave  him  a  time 
of  rest  after  a  life  of  hard  bondage. 

We  found  that  the  colored  people  here  had 
been  very  anxious  about  the  result  of  the  elec 
tion  ;  fearing  that  the  Democratic  rule  would 
be  unfavorable  to  the  system  of  public  schools, 
and  would  be  marked  by  the  adoption  of 
measures  interfering  with  their  rights,  such 
as  the  compulsory  binding  out  of  their  chil- 
dren, &c.  The  daughter-in-law,  who  was  a 
religious  woman,  seemed  to  have  been  able 
to  place  her  trust  in  the  Lord's  oversight  and 
care.  This  was  a  satisfactory  visit  to  us,  from 
the  evident  religious  sensibility  that  pre- 
vailed. The  daughter-in-law  was  at  our  meet- 
ing held  in  this  place  one  year  ago. 

Though  the  recent  election  was  quiet  and 


peaceable,  yet  many  of  the  colored  people  hero 
were  turned  out  of  their  employments  fo:' 
voting  the  Republican  ticket.  There  was  but 
little  demand  for  labor  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
a  sorrowful  spectacle  to  see  many  standing 
about  idle,  who  would  gladly  work.  The 
partial  exhaustion  of  the  pine  forests,  which 
formerly  supplied  large  quantities  of  turpen- 
tine and  rosin,  has  contributed  to  the  dulness 
of  business  in  Washington. 

The  waiter  of  the  hotel  where  we  stopped 
in  Washington  was  a  very  important  person- 
age in  the  establishment,  as  on  him  rested 
most  of  the  duties  of  steward,  chambermaid, 
waiter,  clerk  and  porter.  One  morning  he 
spoke  to  us  of  the  days  of  slavery,  and  said 
he  had  seen  twenty-five  or  thirty  slaves  hand- 
cuffed together  in  their  streets,  who  had  been 
bought  by  speculators  to  be  taken  further 
South  to  be  sold.  Mothers  would  be  scream- 
ing after  their  children,  and  children  after 
their  mothers ;  so  that  they  could  be  heard 
even  out  of  the  town.  This  violent  rending 
of  the  family  tie,  was  one  of  the  very  objec- 
tionable features  of  that  unrighteous  system. 

We  designed  leaving  Washington  on  Second- 
day  morning,  the  25th  of  12th  month,  but  a 
heavy  snow  had  fallen  the  previous  day, 
which  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  13 
inches  ;  and  a  sleeting  I'ain  had  covered  this 
with  a  crust  of  ice  which  would  badly  cut  the 
legs  of  a  horse  travelling  through  it.  The 
surrounding  country  is  thinly  populated,  and 
the  journeying  to  and  fro  proportionally  small ; 
so  that  several  days  elapsed  before  the  mail 
hacks  resumed  their  trips,  or  the  livery-stable 
men  were  willing  to  trust  their  horses  abroad. 
After  making  considerable  inquiry,  and  find- 
ing no  door  of  escape,  we  settled  down  in  our 
room  as  jiatiently  as  we  could,  and  waited 
for  the  morrow,  in  hopes  that  a  thaw  might 
liberate  us.  The  morrow  came,  and  the  roads 
seemed  untouched,  and  were  impassable.  No 
steamer,  bound  in  our  direction,  was  lying  in 
the  river;  but  we  found  a  little  one-masted 
sailing-boat  at  the  wharf,  which  its  owner 
used  for  making  trading  voyages  among  the 
creeks  and  rivers  of  eastern  North  Corolina, 
exchanging  groceries  and  dry-goods  for  the 
produce  of  the  plantations.  This  we  chartered 
to  take  us  to  Newbern,  100  miles  by  water, 
though  the  land  route  is  only  36.  Procuring 
a  few  hard  boiled  eggs,  cheese  and  crackers 
for  provisions,  we  embarked  at  noon  on  the 
26th.  The  extreme  dimensions  of  our  crafo 
were  28  feet  long  and  10  wide.  The  hold  oc- 
cupied niuch  of  the  interior,  leaving  space  for 
a  tiny  cabin  in  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

Our  captain,  John  Pilley,  was  a  thoughtful, 
elderly  man,  who  had  formerly  been  a  resj^ect- 
able  merchant  in  the  placo,  but  had  become 
impoverished.  He  carried  a  Bible  with  him 
on  his  voyages,  and  we  had  some  serious  and 
satisfactory  conversation  with  him.  He  was 
interested  in  knowing  the  views  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  on  baptism,  ministrj^,  worship,  &c.  ; 
and  appeai'cd  to  appreciate  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  that  washing  of  regeneration, 
without  which  all  forms  and  ceremonies  are 
of  no  value  in  religion.  It  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  hand  to  him,  as  to  many 
others  with  whom  we  met,  a  religious  book ; 
which  was  received  with  hearty  thankfulness. 

He  had  with  him  as  assistants,  a  boy  of 
about  18,  and  another  of  about  14,  a  bright, 
good-natured,  willing-hearted  little  fellow, 
who  was  a  thorough  sailor.  The  old  man 
often  appealed  to  his  younger  eyes,  as  we 
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sailed  through  mist  and  darkness.  He  had 
been  to  Newbern  with  his  father  more  than 
once,  and  seemed  more  familiar  with  some 
portions  of  the  route  than  the  captain,  so  he 
was  called  on  to  guide  us  over  a  dangerous 
sand-bar  off  of  Brant  Island,  and  past  the 
blockade  obstructions  which  had  been  placed 
in  Neuse  River  during  the  time  of  war  to  pre- 
vent the  Union  vessels  reaching  JSTewbcrn. 
The  three  formed  a  happy  family,  mutually 
considerate,  and  all  good-natured  and  kind. 

The  wind  was  light  and  inconstant,  so  that 
night  overtook  us  long  before  we  reached  the 
point  where  the  Pamlico  River  is  considered 
to  end,  and  the  Sound  to  begin.  A  light  fog 
came  on,  which  discouraged  our  captain,  who 
feared  the  sand-banks;  and  induced  him  to 
cast  anchor  early  in  the  evening.  About  8 
p.  M.,  all  prepared  to  turn  in  for  a  nap.  A 
bunk  on  each  side  was  given  to  the  two  pas- 
sengers, who  found  their  sleeping  shelf  was 
long  enough  to  stretch  in,  and  a  little  wider 
than  their  bodies ;  but  it  was  so  near  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  that  the  attempt  to  turn  would 
bring  one's  shoulders  in  contact  with  the  tim- 
bers above.  The  captain  and  two  boys  crowd- 
ed themselves  into  the  narrow  space  of  floor 
that  lay  between  the  bunks,  where,  however, 
they  had  the  advantage  of  more  head-room. 
The  night  was  cool  and  damp,  but  when  all 
five  (and  the  dog)  Avere  packed  into  the  little 
apartment,  and  the  doors  tightly  closed,  the 
fire  in  our  stove  made  it  seem  abundantly 
warm.  Scarcely  had  we  settled  into  our  posi 
tions,  before  one  of  the  company,  whose 
nerves  were  unable  to  endure  the  sense  of 
suffocation,  made  a  sudden  start  for  the  outer 
air,  with  an  exclamation  implying  that  pecu- 
niary considerations  would  have  no  influence 
in  inducing  a  longer  tarriance  in  the  confined 
abode.  Wrapped  in  such  equipments  as  were 
at  hand,  he  seated  himself  on  the  deck,  pre- 
ferring to  endure  the  chilliness  of  the  night 
air  to  the  closeness  of  the  cabin.  His  sudden 
exit  caused  some  amusement  to  those  below, 
but  in  pi'ocess  of  time  he  was  joined  by  an- 
other, whose  power  of  nervous  endurance  had 
become  exhausted  by  the  sense  of  confinement 
and  restraint  of  motion.  About  10  p.  m.  it 
commenced  to  rain  slowly,  which  compelled 
the  weak-nerved  brethren  to  take  refuge  in 
the  cabin.  But  by  stowing  the  other  part  of 
the  company  into  the  banks,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  floor,  with  their  heads  near  the 
open  door;  and  the  skilful  use  of  shawls  and 
overcoats,  they  managed  to  make  themselves 
tolerably  comfortable.  W. 

(To  be  continned.) 


any  one,  let  his  station  be  what  it  may,  is  not 
crippled  by  thus  associating  in  these  worldly 
combinations. — Journal  of  William  Evans. 
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My  mind  had  been  under  exercise  on  ac- 
count of  Friends  mingling  with  those  politi- 
cal parties  and  associations,  and  I  revived  the 
ancient  testimony,  "  Lo !  the  people  shall 
dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  nations."  Whenever  they  did  mix  with 
them,  they  were  caught  in  their  idolatrous 
practices,  lost  their  strength,  and  were  oficn 
overrun  and  overpowered  by  them,  because 
they  Ibrsook  the  Lord  and  his  worship.  And 
so  it  is  with  us.  Those  who  join  the  politi- 
cal assemblies,  lose  their  spiritual  strength  ; 
become  impregnated  with  their  spirit;  and 
if  they  continue,  become  like  fruitless  branches 
tut  off  from  the  vine;  they  are  dead,  as  to  the 
Divine  life,  and  the  men  of  this  world  gather 
them  into  their  fellowships,  and  they  are 
burned  or  destroyed,  as  to  any  life  or  virtue. 
Friends  wcro  called  on  to  observe  whether 
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PREVENTING  MERCIES. 

BY  H.  MACMILLAN. 

"Let  thy  tender  mercies  .speedily  prevent  us." — 
Psalm  Ixxix. 

The  Hawthorn  hedge  that  keeps  us  from  intruding, 

Looks  very  fierce  and  bare, 
When,  stript  by  winter,  every  branch  protruding 
Its  thorns  that  wound  and  tear. 

But  spring-time  comes,  and  like  the  rod  that  budded, 

Each  twig  breaks  out  in  green  ; 
And  cushions  soft  of  tender  leaves  are  studded, 
Where  spines  alone  were  seen. 

And  honeysuckle,  its  bright  wreath  upbearing, 

The  prickly  top  adorns  ; 
Its  golden  trumpets  victory  declaring 
Of  blossoms  over  thorns. 

Nature  in  this  mute  parable  unfoldeth 

A  lesson  sweet  to  me  ; 
God's  goodness  in  reproof  my  eye  beholdeth, 
And  His  severity. 

There  is  no  grievous  chastening  but  combineth 

Some  brightness  with  the  gloom  ; 
Round  every  thorn  in  the  flesh  there  twineth 
Some  wreath  of  soft'ning  bloom. 

The  sorrows  that  to  us  seem  so  perplexing, 

Are  mercies  kindly  sent, 
To  guard  our  wayward  souls  from  sudden  vexing, 
And  greater  ills  prevent. 

Like  angels  stern,  they  meet  us  when  we  wander 

Out  of  the  narrow  track. 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  yet  with  voices  tender, 
To  warn  us  quickly  back. 

We  fain  would  eat  the  fruit  that  is  forbidden, 

Not  heeding  what  God  saith  ! 
But  by  the  flaming  cherubim  we  're  chidden, 
Lest  we  should  pluck  our  death. 

To  save  us  from  the  pit,  no  screen  of  roses 

Would  serve  for  our  defence ; 
The  hindrance  that  completely  interposes, 
Stings  back  with  violence. 

At  first,  when  smarting  from  the  shock,  complaining 

Of  wounds  that  freely  bleed, 
God's  hedges  of  severity  us  paining. 
May  seem  severe  indeed. 

No  tender  veil  of  heavenly  verdure  brightens, 

The  branches  fierce  and  bare; 
No  sun  of  comfort  the  dark  sky  enlightens, 
Or  warms  the  wintry  air. 

But  aflerwards,  God's  blessed  spring-time  cometh, 

And  bitter  murmurs  cease  ; 
The  sharp  severity  that  pierced  us  bloometh, 
And  yields  the  fruit  of  peace. 

The  wreath  of  life,  its  healing  leaves  discovers, 

Twined  round  each  wounding  stem. 
And,  climbing  by  the  thorns,  above  them  hovers 
Its  flowery  diadem. 

The  last  day  only,  all  God's  plan  revealing, 

Shall  teach  us"  what  we  owe 
To  ihese  preventing  vierciex,  thus  concealing 
Themselves  in  masks  of  woe; 

Shall  tell  what  wrongs  they  kept  us  from  committing. 

What  lust  and  pride  tiiey  cross'd, 
Wiiat  depths  of  sin  they  fenced,  in  which  unwitting 
Our  souls  would  have  been  lost. 

Then  let  us  sing,  our  guarded  wav  thus  wending, 

Life's  hidden  snares  among,    '  ^         concerned  that  the  management  f 

Of  mercv  and  of  ludgment  sweetly  blending ;  .  ...      ,  ^^^^  -.^  i 

Earth's  sad  but  lovely  song.    "  Christian  Discipline  be  not  committed  ) 

hands  unclean  ;  particularly  of  such  who  all< / 
or  connive  at  undue  liberties  in  their  o\i 
Dark  'seasons  are  never  pleasant  to  us,  but  children  or  families.  "If  a  man,"  said  t: 
they  arc  alwaj-s  good  for  us.  A  cloudless  Apostle,  "  know  not  how  to  rule /us  own /lO)/ . 
sky  could  never  produce  a  rich  and  abundant!  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  Go( ' 
harvest.— Jflr/.-.son.  ^.—Disciplitie  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetinr/ 


Communicated 

Extracts  from  recent  Letters  received  from  Alfr 
H.  Jones,  Danville,  Va. 

3d  mo.  12th,  1877, 
We  have  now  attending  the  school  at  Li 
colnton,  N.  C,  an  instance  of  the  benefits 
our  own  work  and  what  may  be  done  in  a  she 
time,  in  the  case  of  Julia  Smyer,  seventd 
years  of  age,  of  light  complexion,  full  brig 
eye,  pleasant  face,  and  medium  stature. 

Her  first  introduction  to  the  school  roo 
was  in  1871.   She  learned  the  alphabet  in  o  i) 
day.     She  soon  began  her  first  lessons  ! 
simple  reading  and  spelling,  and  though  i;- 
cessarily  obliged  to  be  out  of  school  some  pcj- 
tion  of  the  time,  so  rapid  has  been  her  a 
vancement  that  she  is  now  one  of  the  b(|; 
scholars.    For  six  weeks  during  the  wint 
she  taught  school  in  the  country. 

Besides  this  case  there  are  two  grown  m 
who  never  attended  school  before  the  prese  S 
term,  and  are  new  reading  quite  well 
3d  reader,  studying  arithmetic,  and  sp 
such  words  as  "treasurer,"  "jeopardy, 

The  Methodist  minister  at  Lincolnton  w 
educated  in  our  school  at  Goldsboro,  is  qu 
a  young  man,  but  is  well  liked,  and  seems  dj 
voted  to  his  work. 

I  have  found  our  work  uniformly  prospero 
so  far,  and  have  reason  to  be  truly  thank 
to  our  Father  in  heaven,  that  it  has  been  u| 
interrupted  in  &r\y  way.     All  has  been  ca 
and  peaceful,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction 
witnessing  large  improvements  as  the  i- 
suits  of  the  self-sacrificing  earnest  efforts  j 
the  workers.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  thjii 
we  certainly  have  an  efficient  corps  of  tea 
ei's. 

Salem,  3d  mo.  15th,  1877 
I  came  from  Charlotte,  Third-daj^  morni 
to  Thomasville,  visited  the  schools  at  Ho 
well  and  Andrews  Grove  the  same  day,  a 
back  to  Thomasville  in  season  to  have  a  me- 
ing  at  night.    Yesterday,  visited  the  schc 
of  Alice  Davis,  thence  to  Greensboro,  whc 
I  visited  the  Bennett  Seminary  for  Color 
Youth  and  our  own  school,  and  reached  he 
last  night.    I  have  been  in  our  school  to-dt 
and  think  it  a  most  excellent  one.    Dr.  Keeh 
called  at  the  hotel  to  see  me,  and  speaks 
the  teachers  in  terms  of  great  commendatic!, 
says  he  will  give  us  public  money  for  fiiJ 
months.    He  expresses  a  strong  wish  to  h;i|3 
the  same  teachers  sent  them  again.    He  sih 
they  have  made  many  friends  among  the  bd 
families  by  their  consistent  course,  and  hull- 
like  bearing  towards  all.    The  Doctor  lis 
been  a  warm  and  faithful  friend  to  all  ojr 
teachers,  and  deserves  the  highest  credit  llr 
his  assiduous  attentions  in  looking  after  th* 
comfort  ;    in  providing  suitable  and  gnl 
boarding  places  with  nice  families;  in  secii;; 
that  the  school  house  was  made  cornfortal 
and  kept  in  repair;  and  in  many  other  wa-li 
He  has  also  done  much  in  visiting  the  schcfl 
and  encouraging  the  children  and  teachi 
and  is  always  ready  as  a  counsellor  in  wh 
they  confide. 
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le  Gospel  a  Power, — not  merely  a  record  claiming 
assent. 

Next  to  the  knowledge  that  we  have  tlie 
3ans  of  salvation  placed  within  our  reach 
rough  a  compassionate  Eedeemer,  there  is 
rhaps  no  thought  so  precious  as  the  sense 
at  all,  without  distinction,  are  invited  freely 
come  to  Him,  as  to  a  Fountain  of  Life, 
en  as  the  light  of  His  blessed  Spirit  has 
jsited  every  heart;  access  thereto  depending 
,>t  upon  any  instrumentality  of  others,  but 
i)on  our  own  sincerity  and  obedience.    If  we 
buld  drink  of  this  Fountain,  we  must  fii'st 
If  emptied  ot  all  our  own  righteousness, 
hen  humility  would  take  the  place  of  self 
pendence  ;  and  having  faith  in  its  healing 
rtue  and  all-sufficiency,  we  should  seek  for 
e  Bread  and  Water  of  Life,  and  not  seek 
ijiem  in  vain. 
.JThe  work  of  regeneration,  though  it  must 
begun  and  perfected  in  each  individual 
Ijdial,  by  co-operating  with  the  manifested  will 
li"  G-od  to  us,  a  sight  and  sense  of  which  all 
Jive  received  by  the  Spirit,  which  searcheth 
,Jl  things,  and  showeth  all  things;  is  also  the 
'iork  of  free  and  unmerited  grace,  because  it 
I  by  living  faith  any  can  thus  stand ;  as  in 
j,gijie  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  By  Grace  are  ye 
wjived  through  faitb,  and  that  not  of  your- 
jLlves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."    Its  very  begin- 
Jng  is  in  the  inward  manifestation  of  the 
|!|ord;  the  dawn  of  His  Light  upon  the  soul ; 
jihere  the  "seed  of  the  kingdom,"  if  watered 
.  jDd  fed,  will  grow  and  overshadow  the  earthly 
j.jitQre,  renew  and  exalt  the  whole  being. 
i,,[/hile  the  earnest  inquirer  after  truth  will  be 
lad  to  avail  himself  of  every  help  which 
.  lay  lie  in  his  path,  highly  prizing  the  Holy 
,"|Criptures  as  a  secondary  m.eans  ;  the  Source 
'"!)  which  he  will  ever  tiee  for  refuge  and  safe 
'P^dance,  will  be  that  which  is  bestowed  free- 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    This  is  that 
'|o8pel  of  which  the  early  Christian  believers 
't>  largely  testify,  even  the  unspeakable  gift 
■if  a  measure  of  God's  Spirit;  His  own  free 
%ace,  shed  upon  mankind  more  abundantly 
'trough  Christ  our  Saviour.    What  greater 
fllessing  or  privilege  could  be  conferred  upon 
'  rational  immorlal  being,  than  is  thus  offered 
ti  the  hope  set  before  him  ;  so  comprehensive 
I'tiat  the  apostle  defines  it  to  be  the  "power 
%  God  unto  salvation"  to  as  many  as  truly 
'Relieve  therein  ;  referring,  doubtless,  not  mere- 
%  to  an  outward  declaration,  for  he  speaks 
j'f  it  definitely,  as  an  operative,  regenerating 
'l^ower,  which  reaches  the  heart,  and  fills  the 
Obedient  believer  with  joy  and  rejoicing,  under 
'{  gracious  sense  of  the  love  of  our  Heavenly 
j'ather  through  a  crucified,  risen  and  glorified 
;ord.    Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
□larges  upon  this  interesting  subject,  and 
xes  our  attention  upon  the  Divine  character 
^herewith  the  Gospel  is  clothed.    After  de- 
ning  the  nature  and  authority  of  his  apostle- 
bip,  and  his  commission  to  teach  and  preach 
Ihrist  Jesus,  "  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins, 
'hat  He  might  deliver  us  from  this  present 
vil  world,  according  to  the  will  of  God  and 
or  Father;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ver;"  "I  marvel,"  he  adds,  "that  ye  are 
0  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  into 
he  grace  of  Christ,  unto  another  gospel," 
vhich  he  asserts,  "is  not  another,  but  a  perver- 
ion  of  that  which  he  preached  ;  and  solemnly 
parns  those  he  was  then  addressing,  who 
yere  more  easily  allured  into  crooked  paths 
ban  some  others  who  had  received  the  Truth, 


against  giving  ear  to  such  as  would  preach 
any  other  gospel  unto  them  ;  stating,  "though 
we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,"  were  thus  to 
preach,  "  let  him  be  accursed." 

And  the  same  gifted  Apostle,  further  un- 
folds and  enforces  the  nature  and  dignity  of 
his  calling,  by  defining  the  way  in  which 
he  received  the  blessed  Gospel;  distinctively 
known  from  all  other  covenants  and  adminis- 
trations, as  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  and  in  this 
explanation,  he  sufficiently  sets  forth  the  na- 
ture and  essence  thereof,  coming  from  its 
blessed  Source  into  the  soul,  as  the  Lord  is 
pleased  to  reveal  it.  He  says  :  "  But  I  certify 
you,  brethren,  that  the  Gospel  which  was 
preached  of  me,  is  not  after  man  ;  for  I  neither 
received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it, 
but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  And 
then  to  show  that  the  Gospel  was  universal, 
and  not  designed  to  favor  one  portion  of  the 
human  family  more  than  another,  he  refers  to 
his  former  unconverted  life  as  a  Jew,  and  to 
the  deep  laid  prejudices  implanted  in  his  heart 
by  the  traditions  of  his  fathers,  which  were 
all  swept  away,  after  that  his  mind  had  been 
turned  to  embrace  Christianity;  when  he  saw 
with  a  changed  heart,  his  spiritual  vision 
being  no  longer  obscured ;  and  though  his 
preaching  was  first  among  the  Jews,  to  his 
own  kindred  and  people,  yet  very  early  his 
labors  took  a  much  wider  range,  and  were 
even  more  abundantly  blessed  among  those 
nations  which  were  of  the  Gentile  world.  His 
mind  seems  to  have  been  particularly  fitted 
for  the  work  which  was  as!<igned  him.  He 
says:  "  But  when  it  pleased  God,  who  called 
me  by  His  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that 
I  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen  ;  im- 
mediately I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood."  In  addition  to  these  several  passages, 
there  are  many  others  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  which  assert  the  same 
doctrine,  and  show  very  clearly  that  the  Gos- 
pel the  apostles  were  commissioned  to  pub- 
lish, was  not  merely  an  outward  instrumen- 
tality, nor  merely  the  recorded  sayings  of 
inspired  and  holy  men  ;  for  some  of  these  had 
not  taken  form,  and  were  not  known  in  the 
early  years  of  apostolic  ministrj'. 

Is  it  not  manifestly  clear  from  the  language 
which  Paul  uses:  "When  it  pleased  God  to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me,"  &c.,  that  he  Paul,  did 
ascribe  the  availing  knowledge  which  had 
been  communicated  to  his  understanding  con- 
cerning Christ  and  his  Gospel,  to  the  awaken- 
ing power  and  love  of  God  poured  in  upon  his 
soul  ?  That  it  was  hereby  the  mysteries  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  the  beauty,  excellency  and 
glory  of  the  New  Dispensation  were  unfolded 
to  him,  and  that  he  became  even  more  valiant 
for  the  Truth,  than  he  had  been  on  the  side 
of  error.  And  the  same  Power  that  opened 
these  things  to  Paul,  instructed  him  to  carry 
the  Truth  he  had  received  unto  others ;  gave 
him  a  clear  view  also  of  the  work  for  which 
he  had  been  prepared,  and  set  his  path  plain 
before  him. 

The  Gospel  being,  therefore,  in  its  spiritual 
meaning,  as  Paul  asserts  it  to  be,  a  living 
animating  power  in  the  heart  of  the  true  be- 
liever, is  to  be  regarded  also  as  a  message  of 
the  love  of  God  freely  extended  to  all  man- 
kind; and  as  that  which  is  known  of  God  is  man- 
ifested by  the  Spirit,  the  conclu-iion  is  plain- 
ly reached,  that  the  Gospel  cannot  be  avail- 
ingly  received  by  tradition,  or  learned  saving- 
ly in  any  outward  school,  but  only  as  Paul 
was  taught  it ;  and  as  George  Fox  sets  forth, 


he  was  also  instructed ;  becoming  first  a  pupil, 
and  then  an  able  teacher  in  its  defence,  "  with- 
out the  help  of  any  man,  book  or  writing." 

While  the  influences  which  are  apparent  to 
us,  as  active  causes  in  working  a  change  of 
heart  in  different  individuals,  are  much  varied, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  these  are  the  agencies 
chosen  by  an  all-wise  Providence  to  reach 
the  various  conditions  of  His  children,  being 
adapted  as  they  are,  to  their  different  neces- 
sities. Instruments  of  good  we  are  all  de- 
signed to  be,  but  the  work  of  redemption  in 
any  soul,  whereby  Christ's  image  and  super- 
scription are  received,  is  of  God  our  Saviour, 
whether  performed,  as  in  Paul's  wonderful 
conversion,  or  by  whatever  means  it  may 
please  the  Lord  to  visit  His  people.  It  is  He 
alone  that  giveth  spirittial  increase,  and  this 
power  He  will  not  delegate  to  another.  Hence 
the  wonderful  uniformity  that  prevails  in  the 
dying  testimony  of  such  as  have  been  safely 
gathered  to  their  eternal  home  ;  that  what- 
ever they  may  have  attained  to  in  the  Chris- 
tian life,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  free  and 
unmerited  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  through 
His  dear  Son  their  vSaviour :  an  assurance  of 
hope ;  the  glad  tidings  to  them  which  none 
can  fully  realize,  save  those  who  have  been 
washed  and  made  clean.  And  such  as  these 
know  the  Gospel,  even  as  Paul  knew  it.  Their 
own  lives,  and  peaceful  close,  are  its  sufficient 
vindication.  Christ's  doctrines  are  adorned 
and  exalted  by  their  faithfulness  :  and  finally 
in  their  crowning  victory  over  death  and  the 
grave,  the  evidence  is  clear  and  overwhelm- 
ing; as  they  received  Him,  their  Saviour,  not 
only  in  bis  outward  appearing,  meritorious 
works  and  death,  but  in  His  spiritual  presence 
within  them,  they  became  renewed  men  and 
women  ;  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  exem- 
plified the  preciousness  and  sufficienc}'  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  by  a  life  of  faith,  and  con- 
formity thereto.  P.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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New  Jersey  Reform  Schools. 

The  Reports  of  the  schools  under  the  care 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  reform  of 
Juvenile  delinquents,  detail  their  operations 
during  the  year  ending  10  mo.  31st,  1876. 

The  object  of  these  valuable  institutions  is 
to  provide  a  refuge  for  those  neglected  or  way- 
ward children,  who  would  otherwise  be  sub- 
jected to  the  degrading  influences  too  preva- 
lent in  our  common  jails,  or  be  suffered  to 
fall  into  vicious  courses  for  want  of  a  restrain- 
ing hand.  In  the  Reform  Schools,  their  phy- 
sical wants  are  well  supplied;  suitable  liter- 
ary and  moral  instruction  is  given  them  ;  and, 
which  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  they 
are  brought  under  the  control  of  a  steady, 
firm,  yet  mild  discipline. 

During  the  past  year,  additional  buildings 
were  erected  for  the  boys'  department,  near 
.Jamesburg,  N.  J.  The  number  of  boys 
in  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
was  214,  being  22  more  than  at  the  same  time 
the  preceding  year.  The  admissions  during 
the  year  were  74,  and  the  average  age  a 
little  over  13  years.  Of  these,  57  had  lost  one 
or  both  of  their  parents,  or  had  parents  who 
were  intemperate  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  table  of  offences,  for  which  these 
children  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
school,  shows  that  52  of  them  were  guilty  of 
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dishonesty  in  sooie  form,  and  22  were  vagrants 
or  disorderly. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Girls'  School,  located 
near  Trenton,  shows  33  children  under  care, 
being  13  more  than  the  previous  year. 

The  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  these  schools  are  conducted,  is  largely 
owing  to  the  conscientious  and  thorough 
supervision  and  labor  of  the  Trustees,  with 
whom  this  care  is  evidently  a  labor  of  love. 

W. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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Iiiterestiiig  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  George  Witliy. 

The  following  interesting  incidents  in  the 
life  of  George  Withy  were  related  by  our 
friend,  Thomas  Evans,  a  short  time  before 
his  death. 

George  Withy  was  the  son  of  an  Ale-house 
keeper  in  Bristol,  who  was  a  dissipated  man, 
but  his  wife  was  a  religious  woman  and  much 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  her  children. 
Thomas  Carrington,a  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  from  Pennsylvania,  while  on  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  England,  felt  a  concern  to  visit 
the  Ale-house  keepers  of  Bristol. 

Among  others  was  the  father  of  George 
Withy;  the  latter  being  at  that  time  about 
13  years  of  age,  was  engaged  in  carrying 
round  the  ale  to  his  father's  customers,  and 
having  a  remarkably  sweet  voice,  he  was 
often  asked  to  sing.  The  exposure  to  which 
he  was  subjected  was  cause  of  great  concern 
to  his  pious  mother,  which  she  had  expressed 
to  Thomas  Garrington.  Before  the  interview 
closed,  George  Withy  came  in.  T.  C.  looked 
attentively  at  him  for  awhile — then  placing 
his  hand  on  his  head,  remarked  to  his  mother 
— thou  need  feel  no  concern  for  the  lad,  for 
he  will  bo  met  in  a  narrow  place,  he  will  be- 
come convinced  of  the  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  will  have 
to  visit  my  native  land  in  the  love  of  the  Gos- 
pel. George,  mentally  resolved  he  would 
n-'ver  become  a  Quaker,  nor  eoer  become  a 
minister,  and  he  would  certainly  never  visit 
America. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  had  an  alarming 
attack  of  sickness,  during  which,  he  was 
waited  upon  by  his  anxious  mother,  whose 
exercises  on  his  account  were  very  great. 
He  was  indeed  met  in  a  narrow  place,  and 
became  convinced  of  the  principles  of  Friends, 
and  while  relating  this  circumstance  to  Thos. 
Evans,  he  said.  When  I  left  my  sick  room,  I 
appeared  in  the  garb  thou  now  see'st  me  in. 

rle  was  received  into  membership  about  the 
22d  3'car  of  his  ago,  and  lirst  appeared  as  a 
minister  in  his  25lh  year.  He  became  in- 
terested in  a  young  woman,  a  member,  whose 
family  objecLed  to  the  marriage  on  account  of 
liis  humble  position  in  life.  But  their  attach- 
ment having  such  a  foundation  as  to  induce 
the  belief  that  it  would  bo  right  to  take  that 
important  step,  the  objection  was  finally  re- 
moved. They  settled  several  miles  IVotn 
Bristol,  and  were  in  the  practice  of  regularly 
attending  the  meeting  twice  in  the  week,  and 
having  no  conveyance  were  obliged  to  walk, 
which  they  continued  to  do,  until  thoy  had 
si.x  children  old  enough  to  walk  with  them, 
never  omitting  a  meeting  except  in  case  of 
sickness,  and  alwa3's  taking  the  children  with 
them. 

Ilis  memorial  states,  he  rcniovcHl  in  the  3'ear 
1805,  to  reside  within  the  compass  of  Ficnchay 
Meeting.     Some  years  after  this,  fooling  a 


religious  concern  to  visit  America,  which  he 
had  long  been  resisting,  reasoning  that  he 
could  not  leave  his  dependent  family,  and  aged 
mother,  who  was  then  about  87  years  old,  he 
was  brought  to  a  state  of  submission  by  a  re- 
markable circumstance.  As  he  was  lying  on 
his  bed  one  afternoon  with  closed  eyes,  under 
a  feeling  of  deep  distress  on  account  of  this 
prospect,  it  appeared  to  him  that  two  men 
entered  the  room,  each  carrying  a  stool,  such 
as  are  used  at  funerals,  and  set  them  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed,  they  then  left  the  room,  and 
returned,  bringing  in  a  coffin  which  they 
placed  on  the  stools ;  observing  a  plate  on  the 
lid,  he  read — George  Withy,  died  7  mo.  13th, 
1822,  aged  59  years.  This  increased  his  dis- 
tress— when  he  heard  in  his  mental  ear,  the 
language,  "  If  thou  wilt  be  faithful  and 
yield  to  my  requiring,  thy  family  shall  be 
cared  for  in  thy  absence,  and  I  will  add  fifteen 
years  to  thy  life,  and  thou  shalt  return  to 
close  thy  mother's  eyes  in  death." 

The  visit  to  America  was  performed  in  1821-2, 
and  while  in  this  country,  George  Withy  fre- 
quently had  Thomas  Evans  for  his  travelling 
companion.  One  day  G.  W.  seemed  thought- 
ful, and  was  evidently  passing  through  reli- 
gious exercise.  He  informed  T.  Evans  that 
this  was  the  day  that  be  had  seen  on  the 
plate  on  the  coffin  should  be  the  date  of  his 
death.  He  feared  that  he  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently faithful,  and  that  his  death  therefore, 
would  really  occur.  This,  however,  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case.  Exactly  15  years  from 
that  time  George  Withy  died.  They  visited 
Washington  during  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
and  G.  W.  wishing  to  hold  a  public  meeting, 
Thomas  Evans  consulted  some  of  the  pro- 
minent men,  who  encouraged  it,  and  proposed 
to  have  it  announced  by  hand  bills,  which 
were  accordingly  posted  in  different  parts  of 
the  city. 

On  their  way  to  attend  the  meeting,  the 
friends  observed  a  large  number  of  vehicles  col- 
lected in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Capitol,  the 
sight  of  which,  almost  overwhelmed  George 
Withy,  who  remarked  to  his  companion,  that 
ho  feared  he  had  made  a  mistake;  the  latter 
encouraged  him  to  believe  that  this  was  not  so. 
On  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Ee- 
presentatives,  so  large  a  crowd  had  assembled, 
that  way  had  to  be  made  through  it  for  them 
to  reach  the  seats  it  was  intended  they  should 
occupy. 

On  a  stand  before  them  were  a  bible  and  a 
glass  of  water,  which  at  their  request,  were 
removed  ;  on  seeing  such  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  G.  W.'s  heart  almost  failed  him,  and 
again  he  was  re-assured  by  his  companion. 

After  sitting  some  time  in  silence,  George 
Withy  arose  with  the  text — "  For  ye  see  your 
calling,  brethren  ;  how  that  not  many  wise 
men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mightj^,  not 
many  noble  are  called  :  But  God  hath  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  wise;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  w^eak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  might}'-;  And  base  things  of  the 
world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath 
God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not, 
to  bring  to  naught  things  that  are;  That  no 
flesh  should  glorj'  in  His  presence."  Upon 
this  ho  enlarged  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  audience  being  much  impressed  and  af- 
fected. Old  men  with  white  hair,  and  wo- 
men drci^sed  as  dowagers,  were  equallj''  broken 
under  his  baptizing  ministry,  the  tears  stream- 
ing down  their  faces,  so  that,  to  use  the  Ian- 


guage  of  Thomas  Evans,  "the  floor  was  I  er, 
ally  strewed  with  tears,  and  it  was  one  o 
most  remarkable  meetings  I  had  eveila 
tended." 

After  the  meeting,  the  people  crowdec  u 
to  speak  to  him,  expressing  their  satisfat  u  . 
and  approval  of  the  sentiments  delivered 
he  was  descending  the  steps  of  the  Capit 
Presbyterian  minister  embraced  him — say 
My  dear  brother — you  have  preached  l| 
Gospel  this  day.  ji, 
Upon  returning  to  his  native  land  he  fc  i4 
the  promise  verified — his  family  had  1 
cared  for,  and  his  mother  was  still  living.  \t 
deceased  soon  after,  being  about  90  yearBql' 
age.  George  Withy  died  the  13th  of  7th  qik 
1837.  11^ 

fn 


The  Southern  Negroes. 
Edward  King  in  his  observations  regan  li 
the  recently  emancipated  slaves  in  the  So  1^ 
ern  States,  remarks  :  "  It  has  been  the  fasl  )n 
in  both  North  and  South,  to  believe  that  u 
negro  would  prove  susceptible  of  cultiva 
only  to  a  certain  point.  But  the  unive  al 
testimony  of  the  mass  of  careful  observer  8, 
that  the  negro  can  go  as  far  in  mental  3. 
cesses  as  the  white  child.  The  blacks  h  'e 
wonderful  memories  and  strong  imitative  ]  )1- 
pensities;  eloquence,  passionate  and  natu  l|- 
a  strange  and  subtle  sense  of  rhythm  (J 
poetry  ;  and  it  is  now  pretty  well  settled  1  it 
there  are  no  special  race  limitations.  \\  5 
then,  should  they  not  go  forward  to  a  g  d 
future  ?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  that  sect  11 
which  gave  them  political  power  before  tl  y 
were  fit  to  use  it,  to  give  them  an  opportur 
to  fit  themselves  for  its  exercise  ?  It  wiT  1 
long  before  they  can,  of  their  own  effort,  i 
ply  the  funds  needed  for  their  education  ; 
til  they  can,  the  North  should  not  fail  to  fo 
all  the  schools,  which  like  the  normal  inst 
tions,  are  required  to  sow  the  good  seed. 

The  schools  are  doing  much  to  lift  up  It 
negro's  idea  of  the  dignity  of  religion.  l|» 
phatically  Christian  institutions,  they  stiK 
to  inculcate  that  morality  and   self-dei  i 
which  it  seems  so  difficult  for  the  blacks [c 
exercise.    Although  there  are  many  excp 
plary  Christians  among  the  freedmen  { 
freed  women,  it  may  safely  bo  said  that 
majority  do  not  allow  their  religion  to  in 
fere  with  their  desires.    They  believe  in 
spasmodic  shouting,  stamping  and  gronn  ■ 
which  characterize  them,  as  essentials  ol  t 
worship;  they  are  excited  to  the  most  \ 
alted  state  by  the  rude  and  picturesque  1 
rangues  of  their  preachers  and  obey  them 
plicitly,  so  far  as  they  understand  them,  b 
wherever  education  goes,  this  conduct  cca  ■ 
The  missionaries  from  the  normal  schools  sir  u 
against  the  besetting  sins  of  the  African,  rjd' 
are  gradually  helping  him.    The  school-honr 
and  the  church,  together  with  intolligeni  ;i 
earnest  advisers  in  each,  will  transform  li 
character  of  the  freedmen  in  another  geuci 
tion. 

The  negroes  have  a  profusion  of  church  I, 
organized  by  themselves,  in  all  the  large  cit  B' 
of  the  South  and  South-west;  in  Memphis,  a' 
New  Orleans,  in  Ilichmond,  and  in  Charl  - 
ton, the  churches  are  well  sustained,  and  jp 
attended  by  immense  congregations.  Te 
preaching  is  sometimes  absolutely''  fine  ;  th(8 
are  colored  men  of  great  culture  and  natu  i 
talents  in  the  ministry  ;  but  as  a  rule,  tp 
ministers  are  rude  in  their  language,  forcille 
in  their  illustrations,  and  possessed  of  an  ()• 
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usiasm  which,  whether  or  not  the  proof  of 
rare  spirituality,  is  certainly  inspiring  to 
ij  one  who  witnesses  it.     The  emotional 
,rt  of  the  black  man's  worship  is,  of  course, 
at  which  developes  the  greatest  number  of 
culiafities.    It  will  always,  even  when  the 
ce  is  educated,  remain  a  striking  feature, 
.tit  will  be  chastened  and  subdued."  . 
ff  After  some  mention  of  the  efforts  already 
ide  for  the  education  and  improvement  of 
is  interesting  portion  of  the  human  family 
adds:  "But  for  the  millions  of  freedmen 
women  in  the  South  the  work  which  has 
'•eady  been  done  is  only  as  a  drop  in  the 
"*cket.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
3  needed  to  supply  this  people  with  the 
rest  necessities  of  their   intellectual  im- 
)vement ;  a  steady  charity  for  ten  years  to 
.ne,  will  be  in  no  wise  mistaken.   They  need 
'pve  all,  to  be  taught  how  to  help  thera- 
%es;  and  by  the  normal  schools  and  the 
^Tnplete  education  of  the  most  promising  in- 
M'idaals  of  their  race,  that  will  be  soonest 


^fjompliihed." 

;L  

1 1  Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

lilirhe  great  work  and  business  of  the  cross 
;pi Christ  in  man,  is  self-denial;  a  word  of 
jiiich  depth  in  itself,  and  of  sore  contradic- 

i^n  to  the  world  ;  little  understood  ;  but  less 
itjibraced  by  it;  which  yet  must  be  borne. 
5  Son  of  God  is  gone  before  us,  and,  by 
bitter  cup  He  drank,  and  the  baptism 
cti  suffered,  has  left  us  an  example  that  we 
t[i|)uld  follow  his  steps.  This  made  him  put 
KijUthard  question  to  the  wife  of  Zebedeeand 
ilp'  two  sons,  upon  her  soliciting  that  one 
iight  sit  at  his  right,  and  the  other  at  his 

K.bandin  his  kingdom:    "Are  ye  able  to 

ink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of,  and  to 
ii>;!baptized  with  the  baptism  I  am  baptized 

;h?"    It  seems  their  faith  was  strong;  they 

ijjjwered,  "  We  are  able."  Upon  which  he 
jplied,  "  Ye  shall  drin  k  indeed  of  my  cup,  and 
[fjbaptized  with  the  baptism  I  am  baptized 

;,h;"  but  their  reward  he  left  to  his  Father. 

iVhat  was  the  cup  he  drank,  and  baptism 

.suffered?    I  answer;  they  were  the  denial 

1  offering  up  of  him-elf  by  the  eternal  Spirit 

he  will  of  (xod,  undergoing  the  tribulations 
fi/hi8  life,  and  agonies  of  his  death  upon  the 

ss,  for  man's  salvation. 

Vhat  is  our  cup  and  cross  that  we  should 
j[^k  and  suffer  ?    They  are  the  denying  and 

i;ring  up  of  ourselves,  by  the  same  spirit, 
,  jio  or  suffer  the  will  of  Grod  for  his  seiwice 
,  :|l  glory.  This  is  the  true  life  and  obedience 
g.he  cross  of  Jesus  ;  narrow  still,  but  before, 

unbeaten  way.  When  there  was  none  to 
.fjip,  not  one  to  open  the  seals,  to  give  knowl- 
,j;e,  or  to  direct  the  course  of  poor  man's  re- 
fjijery,  He  came  in  the  greatness  of  his  love  and 
jijngth  ;  and  though  clothed  with  the  infirm- 
tjS  of  a  mortal  man,  being  within  fortified 
jjjthe  Almightiness  of  an  immortal  God,  he 

i^elled  through  all  the  straits  and  difScul- 
,]]^  of  humanity  ;  and,  first  of  all  others  trod 

'  untrodden  path  to  blessedness. — No  Cross, 
Crown. 
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a. 8  weeds  grow  fastest  in  a  fat  soil,  so  our 
'  "uptions  grow  and  thrive  most  when  our 
aral  stale  is  most  prosperous.  There- 
if'  God's  love  and  care  of  us  constrain  him 


There  is  much  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  the  advice  given  by  George  Fox  to  the 
ministers  among  Friends  in  his  day,  "Though 
they  that  travel  may  have  openings  when  they 
are  abroad,  to  minister  to  others;  yet  as  for 
their  own  particular  growth,  they  must  dwell 
in  the  life  which  doth  open  ;  and  that  will 
keep  down  that  which  would  boast." 

There  are  many  who  can  bear  witness  to 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  For  though  the 
mind  may  be  covered  with  concern  at  times 
for  the  good  of  others,  and  individuals  may 
be  exercised  in  the  labors  which  flow  from 
this  concern  ;  yet  there  is  often  spread  over 
such,  a  feeling  of  poverty,  leanness  and  spiritual 
starvation,  which  leads  the  soul  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord,  humbly  begging  from  Him  a  crumb 
of  Heavenly  bread  to  nourish  and  keep  it 
alive.  The  true  servant  of  the  Lord  is  thus 
taught  his  dependence  on  Him  from  whom 
Cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  and  all 
boasting  is  excluded. 

In  the  message  which  the  beloved  Apostle 
John  was  directed  to  write  to  the  angel  of  the 
Church  of  Bphesu-i,  from  Him  who  walked  in 
the  midst  of  the  seven  churches,  and  was  "  like 
unto  the  Son  of  Man;"  it  was  declared,  "I 
know  thy  works,  and  thy  labor,  and  thy  pa- 
tience, and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them 
which  are  evil :  and  thou  has  tried  them  which 
say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not,  and  hast 
found  them  liars:  and  hast  borne,  and  hast 
patience,  and  for  my  name's  sake  hast  labored, 
and  hast  not  fainted.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left 
thy  first  love." 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage,  that  though 
we  may  labor  abundantly,  be  very  zealous  for 
the  cause  of  the  Lord,  and  firmly  uphold  the 
doctrines  He  has  taught  His  church  ;  yet 
there  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  gradual,  and 
perhaps  almost  unnoticed  departure  from  our 
first  love  to  Him— from  that  humble,  contrite 
and  tender  state  of  mind  which  we  were  once 
favored  with.  We  may  become  so  occupied  in 
keeping  the  vineyards  of  others,  as  to  neglect 
our  own;  and  may  substitute  active  labor 
for  others,  or  in  the  performance  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  for  those  seasons  of 
prostration  of  soul  before  the  Lord,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  renewal  of  spiritual 
strength. 

The  need  of  care  on  this  point  applies 
not  merely  to  those  who  have  been  commis- 
sioned publicly  to  proclaim  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  but  to  all  who  make  profession  of  the 
Truth.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  it  is 
only  the  Divine  blessing  which  makes  any 
labor  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  effectual ; 
that  it  is  the  Lord's  works  alone  which  pi'aise 
Him.  This  consideration  should  make  us 
careful  to  seek  fervently  for  Divine  direction. 
Whilst  we  are  preserved  in  a  humble  and 
teachable  disposition,  let  us  also  be  faithful 
and  earnest  in  our  efforts  to  fill  up  our  meas- 
ure of  service  in  the  Lord's  cause.    We  are 


exhorted  to  be  "fervent  iu  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord."    But  in  all  our  labors,  may  we  over 
bear  in  mind,  that  for  our  own  growth  or  pre- 
.elimes  to  use  severe  discipline,  and  to  cut  j servatiou  in  the  Truth,  we  '•  must  dwell  in  the 
•hort  in  our  temporal  enjoyments. — Bishop  M'e." 
i^okins.  I   


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — A  dispatch  from  London  says  Russia  re- 
fuses to  demobilize  her  troops  until  there  has  been  a 
preliminary  demobilization  by  Turkey,  the  signature 
of  the  Porte  to  the  protocol,  and  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  Turkey  and  Montenegro.  England  oppo-ea 
the  protocol  unless  Russia  pledges  lierself  to  demobilize. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Standard  telegraphs  : 
"I  can  afSrm  confidently  that  the  Porte,  on  the  20lh 
inst.  informed  the  Powers  that  it  would,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, yield  assent  to  the  Russian  protocol  if  the 
document  required  Turkey  to  demobilize  before  Russia. 

Constantinople,  3d  mo.  25th. — The  Montenegrin  dele- 
gates have  again  conferred  with  Safvet  Pasha.  The 
Porte  still  refuses  to  cede  Nicsics  and  Koutchin,  but 
evinces  a  disposition  to  agree  to  the  other  demands  of 
the  Montenegrins.  The  latter,  however,  decline  to  re- 
nounce their  demands  for  Nicsics  and  Koutchin.  The 
Porte  has  informed  the  Montenegrins  that  it  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Turkish  Parlifiraent  next  week  for  final  de- 
cision the  concessions  which  it  is  willing  to  grant 
Montenegro,  and  will  also  submit  therewith  the  Monte- 
negrin demands. 

London,  3d  mo.  26th. — The  Standard's  Berlin  des- 
patch states  that  the  Marquis  d'Abzac,  the  aid-de-camp 
of  President  MacMahon,  who  came  to  Berlin  to  con- 
gratulate the  Emperor  William  on  his  birth-day,  met 
with  a  distinguished  reception.  Prince  Bismarck,  at  a 
dinner  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion that  the  friendly  relations  between  France  and 
Germany  had  so  far  improved  as  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  a  special  envoy  to  the  Emperor. 

In  the  German  Reichstag  the  bill  fixing  Leipzig  as 
the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Germany  has  been 
adopted. 

The  Horning  Post  publishes  a  special  telegram  from 
Berlin  stating  that  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Reich- 
stag have  reported  in  favor  of  refusing  the  increase  of 
the  navy  estimates  demanded  by  the  Government,  de- 
claring the  present  military  expenditures  so  burden- 
some that  further  charges  are  inadmissible. 

One  hundred  deaths  from  smallpox  occurred  in  Lon- 
don last  week. 

In  183S,  when  England  had  a  population  of  14,928,- 
477,  10,125  persons  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
and  3611  to  transportation  and  penal  servitude.  In 
1875,  with  a  population  of  23,000,000,  only  9282  were 
sent  to  prison  and  1629  to  penal  servituHe'. 

A  passing  vessel  recently  brought  news  of  the  Pit- 
cairn  islanders.  They  numbered  about  eighty-seven, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  says  are  without  law 
or  money,  governed,  if  such  a  term  can  be  used,  or  per- 
haps more  properly  led,  by  Mr.  Young,  who  acts  as 
their  leader,  preacher  and  schoolmaster,  and  in  all  mat- 
ters requiring  arbitration  or  decision  is  recognized  as 
the  high  tribunal." 

Mail  advices  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  the  18tli 
instant,  received  in  Havana  yesterday,  indicates  the 
dissolution  of  the  Diaz  party.  Several  generals,  ori- 
ginal adherents  of  Diaz,  had  resigned  ;  Congress  had 
been  for  two  weeks  without  a  quorum  ;  and  the  opposi- 
tion was  consolidating.  Tiie  Iglesias  party  was  dead, 
but  the  people  were  talking  of  recalling  Lerdo. 

The  Norwegian  Government  proposes  to  send  out  a 
vessel  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  deep  sea  ex- 
plorations in  the  Atlantic.  A  credit  of  103,000  kronen 
has  been  sought  from, the  National  Parliament  to  cover 
the  expense  of  the  expedition. 

The  great  business  of  kid  glove  making  in  France 
employs  90,000  operatives,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
women.  In  a  year  2,500,000  dozen  pairs  are  m.ide,  and 
three-fourths  are  exported. 

United  States. — The  interments  in  Philadelphia 
last  week  numbered  351. 

The  weather  has  recently  been  wintry  and  stormy. 
At  Chicago  a  driving  snow  fell  on  the  20th,  and  block- 
aded the  streets  to  travel.  On  the  sides  of  the  streets 
the  snovv  was  piled  up  from  three  to  four  feat  high. 

Secretary  Schurz  has  appointed  the  following  persons 
under  the  provisions  of  law,  to  investigate  closely  the 
habits  of  the  locusts,  grasshoppers  and  Colorado  beetles 
which  for  a  few  years  past  have  been  so  destructive  in 
extensive  regions,  especially  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  commission  consists  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Rile/, 
of  St.  Louis,  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  of  Cirbondale,  III., 
and  Dr.  A.  Spackard,  of  S  ilem,  Mass. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  issued  the  following  circu- 
lar: The  civil  employes  now  in  theserviceof  the  Uniie  I 
States  under  the  War  Department  are  hereby  informei 
that  hereafter  removals  will  be  made  in  this  Depart- 
ment for  cause  only,  and  promotions  will  be  ordered 
upon  the  sole  ground  of  merit.  Every  official  must  un- 
derstand that  retention  and  advancement  in  the  service 
will  depend  upon  record  of  good  behavior  and  efficiency, 
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and  not  upon  external  inflneace.  No  political  test  is 
required  bajoad  an  earnest  support  of  the  Constitution 
and  its  aniandinants,  and  a  propjr  respect  for  the  rights 
of  citiz3n3  giiiranteed  thereby.  Industry  and  faithful- 
ness in  the  discharge  of  duty,  a  good  moral  character 
and  strictly  teiuoerate  habits  will  be  reqiiired  and  en- 
forced, an  1  heads  of  bureaus  will  report  promptly  any 
case  of  idleness,  neglect  of  duty,  incapicLty,  drunken- 
ness or  any  ini:u  iral  or  dishonest  cjndust.  In  case  of 
vacancy  report  thereof  will  be  mide,  accoinpanied  by  a 
list  of  all  the  most  reliable  and  efficient  clerks  in  the 
same  office,  division  or  bureiu  from  which  list  the 
vacancy  shall  be  filled. 

It  is  understool  thit  all  the  other  depirtmsnts  will 
be  controlled  in  accordance  with  these  principles. 

General  Sheridan  informs  Gen.  Sherram,  at  Wash- 
ington, that  further  information  from  Red  Cloud  and 
Spotted  Tail  Agencies  goes  to  confirm  the  breaking  up 
of  the  hostiles.  A  number  of  scattering  lodges  have 
already  surrenderel,  with  arms  and  ponies,  at  Rid 
Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail's,  and  quite  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  on  the  way  in,  between  the  BiUefourche  and 
Red  Cloud  Agency.  A  delegation  is  reported  to  have 
gone  to  make  terms  with  Colonel  Miles. 

The  explorations  of  Professor  H  lyden's  geologic.xl 
surveying  pirty  during  the  coming  season  will  be  on- 
ducted  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  Riilroad,  along  the 
4')th  parallel,  explored  by  Clarence  King,  an!  con- 
tinued north  an  i  west  in  the  Territories  of  Iilaho, 
Wyoming  an  1  Montana.  The  work  will  be  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  Fifth  mi.  an  I  onlinued  for  (ive 
months.  A  comparatively  unknown  region  will  be  ex- 
amined and  mapped. 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  declaration  of  President 
Hayes  and  his  offi/ial  advisers  th  it  very  (e\v  appoint- 
ments in  any  department  of  the  public  service  were 
likely  to  be  mide,  and  all  applicitions  for  places  were 
discouraged,  the  sad  and  disgraceful  fact  is  presented 
at  Washington  of  hosts  of  importunate  applicants,  both 
men  and  women,  whose  petitions  for  offije  are  bicked 
by  Congressmen  and  other  persons  of  influence,  viinly 
striving  to  crowd  themselves  into  the  public  service. 
This  mischievous  delusion  dates  back  to  the  eirly  part 
of  1829,  when  General  Jackson,  who  hid  been  elected! 
after  a  fierce  party  struggle,  announced  that  frequent  | 
rotation  in  office  wis  desirable,  vvhich  was supplem anted  I 
bv  Secretary  M  ircy's  dogma  "  that  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils."  Thus  was  introduced  the  pernicious  idea 
that  offices  in  the  public  service  were  to  be  m  ide  the 
reward  of  zealous  party  services.  These  principles 
have  been  too  faithl^ully  carried  out  in  all  the  past  48 
years  by  .Jackson's  successors,  of  whatever  party,  the 
result  being  a  demoralization  of  public  sentiment  so  in- 
veterate and  deep-seated,  that  President  Hayes'  efforts, 
aided  by  the  Heads  of  Departments  for  its  eradication, 
seem  almost  hopeless. 

The  administration  has  a  difficult  task  to  deal  with 
in  regard  to  the  complications  in  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina,  but  a  far  more  onerous  one  in  regard  to  the 
much  needed  reform  in  the  public  service. 

It  was  decided  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  21st 
inst.,  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  early  in  the 
Sixth  month,  and  to  send  a  commission  of  prominent 
imblic  men  to  Louisiana  before  taking  final  action  in 
regard  to  that  State. 

On  the  21st  inst.  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
joint  convention,  declared  the  election  of  .1.  Donald 
Cameron  .as  U.  S.  Senator,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
liis  father's  resignation,  and  that  of  Ohio  declared 
Stanley  Matthews  electe  1  U.  S.  Senator,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  Sherman's  resignation. 

It  is  understood  that  Wade  Hampton  will  visit 
Washington  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  President 
Hayes.  Ciianiberlain  has  accepted  the  invitation  and 
■will  arrive  in  Washington  to-morrow. 

(ioneral  (irantlefl  Washington  on  Seventh-day  night 
for  the  West.  On  returning  east  he  will  spend  a  few 
days  at  Harrisburg,  and  then  oome  to  Philadelphia. 
He  will  sail  from  this  city  for  Europe  with  his  family 
on  the  10th  of  ijlh  nio. 

Local  option  was  defeated  in  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  decisive  vote  of  109  to  60. 

The  severest  snow  storm  of  the  winter  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  occurred  on  the  2Ilh.  It  was  followed  by 
liard  frost. 

At  .Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  allowing 
women  to  hold  office  in  school  boards  was  pissed. 

The  poplar  forests  in  the  region  of  country  north  of 
Lewiston,  Me.,  h  ive  been  cut  down  for  limber  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  These  forests  have  been  con- 
pidered  by  the  farmers  as  almost  entirely  worthless,  a 
good  deal  of  the  wood  or  lumber  hardly  paying  for  the 
cntiing  and  hauling;  but  now  the  timber  brings  a  high 
price. 


The  ruffians  who  murdered  the  Chinese  in  Chico, 
Cil.,  have  been  captured.  They  are  three  men  name  ! 
Stairbrook,  Conway  and  Roberts,  and  two  boys  nimed 
Slaughter.  Conway  was  arrested  for  sending  threaten- 
ing letters  to  citizens  who  were  working  up  the  case, 
and  he  give  the  information  which  led  to  the  arrest  of 
others.  Conwiy  and  the  Slaughter  boys  wrote  most  of 
the  letters.  Two  other  men,  named  Ames  and  Wright, 
have  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  arson,  presumably  in 
connection  with  the  same  crime. 

The  fish  commission  of  Vermont  are  proving  success- 
ful, with  some  most  interesting  experiments.  They 
have  transplanted  the  smelt  from  the  salt  water  to  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  State,  with  improvement  in  their 
quality.  Herring  have  also  b^en  transplanted  into 
some  of  the  larger  and  deeper  Vermont  lakes,  mainly 
to  serve  as  food  for  the  lake  trout  and  pickerel. 

The  p^ach  crop  for  this  year,  according  to  the  reports 
coming  from  all  parts  of  Delaware,  promises  a  large 
yield.  With  favorable  weather,  it  is  thought  there  must 
be  as  large  a  crop  of  good  peaches  as  we  have  had  for 
many  years. 

Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture and  signed  by  Governor  Hirtranfc,  was  one  "  for 
the  better  protection  of  pissengers  upon  railroads,  and 
to  insure  the  prompt  transportation  and  delivery  of 
freights,"  which  is  similar  to  an  act  passe  1  by  the  Dela- 
ware Legislature  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  act  prohibits 
engineers  from  abandoning  trains  between  stations,  and 
the  only  essential  difference  between  the  laws  of  the  two 
Stttes  is  that  the  law  of  Delaware  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a  rail- 
road employe  to  induce  another,  by  offer  of  recompense, 
to  leave  the  service  of  a  railroad  company,  whereas  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  struck  this  provision  from 
the  act  before  its  final  passage. 

It  is  stated  that  the  new  army  bill,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  House  at  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  will  pro- 
vide for  a  f)rce  of  only  17,000  mei,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  a  little  less  than  $37,000,00'). 

John  D.  Lee's  execution  at  Mountain  Meadows, 
Utah,  on  the  21th  inst.,  took  place  on  the  spot  where 
nearly  twenty  years  before  he  had  been  a  leading  par- 
ticipant in  shooting  and  killing  nearly  a  hundred  men, 
women  and  children  belonging  to  a  party  of  emigrants 
on  their  way  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  California. 
It  was  a  wholesale  massacre,  under  circumstances  of 
the  most  heartless  treachery  and  revolting  cruelty.  For 
some  reason  the  travellers  had  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  Mormons  and  of  their  then  Indian  allies.  While 
encamped  at  Mountain  Meadows  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  Indians  at  the  instigation  of  the  Mormon  au- 
thorities of  that  region,  and  their  camp  was  twice  at- 
tacked, the  Indians  being  beaten  off  by  the  emigrants. 
There  were  considerable  numbers  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  party,  and  these  being  in  a  condition  of  in- 
tense terror,  the  male  emigrants  were  induced  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  surrender — invited  by  the  white 
Mormon  leaders — for  these  cruel  men  having  dis- 
covered that  the  Indians  could  not  capture  the  camp 
without  the  aid  of  the  white  Mormons,  deliberately 
planned  a  proposition  for  surrender  with  protection, 
intending  at  the  same  time  to  slaughter  the  whole  party 
as  soon  as  they  had  deprived  the  emigrants  of  their 
arms.  The  solemn  promise  of  protection  being  given 
the  surrender  was  made,  the  arms  of  the  emigrants 
given  up,  the  women  and  children  were  separated  from 
their  husbands  and  fathers  and  sent  on  in  advance,  a 
line  of  march  was  formed,  stretching  out  about  a  mile 
in  length,  the  Indians  Avere  hiding  in  ambush  along 
the  trail,  and  at  an  understood  signal,  the  Indians  burst 
upon  the  wopien  and  larger  children,  putting  them  all 
to  death  with  their  knives,  and  the  treacherous  Mor- 
mons shot  and  killed  all  of  the  adult  males,  including 
several  wagon  loads  of  wounded  men.  The  only  per- 
sons saved  from  the  savage  butchery  were  a  few  infants 
or  children  "  too  young  to  talk." 

Lee  has  left  a  very  long  confession  giving  an  account 
of  the  massacre,  in  which  he  states  that  he  tried  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  lays  the  guilt  upon  Brigham  Young,  Higl)ee, 
Dame  and  other  Mormon  leaders,  who,  according  to  his 
statement,  were  guilty  of  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  as  well 
as  the  most  atrocious  treachery  and  cruelty. 

General  (Jrook  reports  to  General  Sheridan  that  on 
the  Kith  and  14th  inst.,  13:5  hostile  Choyennes  anil  130 
Sioux  surrendered  at  the  Red  Cloud  .Vgency,  making 
in  all  3(iO  that  have  surrendered  there  since  the  last 
report.  The  Choyennes  had  been  for  some  time  living 
on  horse  meat.  General  Miles  reports  that  on  the  19th, 
29  Og;illalas  and  Cheyennes,  including  seven  chiefs, 
came  into  his  camii  on  Tongue  river  to  learn  tiic  terms 
of  surrender.  After  being  informed,  they  went  back  on 
the  23d,  promising  to  bring  in  their  people.  A  des- 
patch from  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  received  at  Sheri- 
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dan's  headquarters  yesterday  morning,  stated  liha 
Spotted  Tail,  who  had  been  delayed  by  bad  w  he 
and  the  condition  of  his  horses,  was  about  to  sti||fo 
the  comi)letion  of  his  mission  to  the  hostile  Indi 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  CI  le 
ton,  S.  C,  yesterday,  a  committee  of  eleven  men  ,ni 
and  bankers  was  appointed  to  go  to  Washingto  u 
represent  to  the  President  the  true  condition  of 
Carolina,  and  the  terrible  effect  of  the  existing  pc 
complications  on  its  industrial  interests. 

The  new  census  of  San  Francisco  indicates  a  p 
lation,  3d  mo.  1st,  1877,  of  301,020,  and  3d  m 
1876,  272,345,  showing  a  gain  during  the  year  c 
675,  or  over  ten  per  cent. 

The  Post-office  Department  receives  about  fivi 
dred  applications  daily  for  the  position  of  postnjjte 
When  replies  are  sent,  they  are  in  the  shape  of  a 
lar,  stating  that  removals  will  not  be  made,  exce 
cause,  and  that  at  present  no  vacancies  exist. 

The  rain  storm  of  the  26th  inst.,  was  spread  fsjai 
wide  over  the  Atlantic  States.     At  the  hour  i 
morning  when  the  rain  was  falling  so  heavily  in  . 
delphia  there  was  a  down  pour  everywhere  from 
Carolina  to  Maine,  and  back  in  the  interior  as 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the  weather  was  thr 
ing  southwestward  nearly  to  Mobile  on  the  G 
Mexico,  and  northeastward  to  Nova  Scotia.  Thi 
fair  and  clear  weather  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountai-... 
along  a  belt  following  the  Misssissippi  river  fron  [e 
Orleans  up  towards  Lake  Michigan. 

The  coal  operators  of  the  Lehigh  region  n 
Bethlehem  on  the  26th,  to  consult  with  the  ra! 
officials  regarding  a  reduction  of  coal  tonnage 

The  total  quantity  of  cattle  shipped  to  Great  B| 
from  New  York  during  the  month  of  Januar^ftv 
1,796,000  pounds. 

Tae  Mirhets,  &z. — The  following  were  the  quot 
on  the  26th  inst.    Pkilaidphia. — Gold,  lOij 
sixes,  1881,  registered,  lllf ;  do.  coupons,  112 
1868,  coupon  and  registered,  113;  do.  5  per 
18SI,  110;  do.  4.V  per  cents,  1891,  106J.  Cotto| 
lands  and  New  Orleans,  llj  a  llf  cts.    Flour,  n 
from  $5  to  $10.00  per  bbl.    Pennsylvania  red 
$1.62,  amber,  $1.65  a  $1.67;  white,  $1.65  a 
Rye,  75  a  82  cts.    Yellow  corn,  55  cts.  Oats, 
cts.    Choice  New  York  cheese,  lo-V  a  16  cts. ;  Wi 
14J  a  15  cts.    2800  head  of  beef  cattle  sold  at  fi 
to  7  cts.  for  extra ;  5|^  a  6  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  ai 
5  cts.  for  common.    Sheep,  5  a  7  cts.    Hogs,  7  a 
Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.27^  ;  No.  3, 
Corn,  41 2-  cts.    Oats,  321  cts.    Lard,  9 J  cts. 


WANTED. 
A  situation  by  a  Friend  qualified  to  teach  the 
lish  branches  and  classics. 

Apply  to  J.  SmedleI 

304  Arch  St.,  Phill 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  PrincHi 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  tai 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  m  ly  be  made  tof 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  331  South  Fifth  ' 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Smedley,  415  Mirket  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Stl 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.! 
Wanted,  a  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  " 
Roo.m"  at  the  above  Institution  ;  one  qu  ilifieii 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  lu 
Depart.memt. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Rebecca  S.  Allen,  335  South  Fifth  St.,  PL 
Deborah  Rhoads,  Haddonfield,  New  JersJ 
or  Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St.,  Philadelpl 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Su.M.MER  Session  opens  on  Second-day  tl\ 
of  Fourth  month.    Parents  and  others  intending 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Bes 
W.  Passmore,  Supt.,  (address  Street  Road 
Che.'iter  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  I'r^ 
304  Arch  St ,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAlE. 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philailih' 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  \\u. 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  uy 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  i>' 
Managers. 
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For  "The  Friead." 

Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

HI  (Continned  from  page  2j8.) 

Sawfhornden  and  Roslin. — Yesterday  raorn- 
8liig,  J.  visited  the  Univei'sity  in  company  with 

Hit  ,  a  student  in  the  Science  department. 

i'here  are  about  1800  students  in  attendance 
"•pon  the  lectures,  some  of  whom  are  from  the 
,  ila:<t  Indies.  HnvioMa  world-wide  reputation, 
i'a  halls  are  always  tffronged.  During  the  ab- 
loijience  of  Prof  Thompson,  who  had  gone  out 
mn  the  Challenger  Expedition  around  the 
'*lobe,  Pi-of.  Hurley  had  been  engaged  to  de- 
'jjver  a  course  of  leciiires.  His  subject  was  the 
-Comparative  anatomy  of  the  crania  of  birds 
!  reptiles,  which  he  illustrated  in  a  masterly 
laiiner,  by  rapid , drawings  upon  the  black- 
'^oard.    Formerly,  many  American  youth  at- 
tended the  lectures  on  medicine  and  anatomy 
|:t  this  distinguished  school,  bat  at  present  no 
iimerican  names  appear  upon  its  rolls, — our 
^^iwn  institutions  having  become  qualified  to 
ittipart  the  requisite  instruction. 
m  In  the  afternoon,  we  visited  the  Botanic 
il»rarJens,  which  extend  over  27  acres.  The 
■aim-house  interested  us  most;  for  it  is  so 
pacious,  that  in  some  of  the  dark  corners  one 
'light  almost  imagine  oneself  in  the  recesses 
f  a  tropical  forest.    Here  beautiful  rare  or- 
hids  contrive  to  appear  very  natural,  not- 
rithstanding  their  surroundings  are  artificial, 
'hoy  bend  over  their  little  square  boxes, 
•yhich  are  7iot  suspended  in  the  air,  quite  as 
•racefuUy  as  oriole  nests,  and  nod  to  the  curi- 
usly  twisted  spotted  sarracenia  below  them, 
/hich  are  petted  and  watched  and  watered, 
ntil  they  spring  from  the  soft  mossy  mould 
9  freely  as  in  their  native  wilds  of  New 
ersey.     The  open  gai'dcns,  and  the  high 
nd  dry  mounds,  where  sedum  and  kindred 
ilants  flourished,  and  alpine  flowers  strug- 
led  through  a  more  feeble  existence,  we 
Dund  well  worthy  of  a  visit.    Plants  are  here 
rranged  according  to  their  natural  orders, 
nd  exceedingly  interesting  we  found  it,  to 
s  )ok  upon  a  living  text-book  of  botany,  spread 
'  efoie  us.    Those  allied  to  the  rose  were 
Touped  together  in  one  division,  or  large 
•order;  the  grasses  in  a  second,  cone-bearing 
^  ilants  in  a  third,  &c.,  and  all  in  excellent  con- 
i  lition,  offering  a  fascinating  field  of  observa- 
'  ion  to  one  of  botanical  tastes. 

I  Hawthornden  and  Eosliu  !  the  very  names 
"^oggest  a  poem !    Eleven  miles  by  rail  from 
Sdinburgh  and  a  short  walk,  slightly  descend- 


ing to  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  brought  us  to 
the  former.  The  world  seemed  left  behind 
us,  as  we  approached  this  old  castellated  man- 
sion, quaintly  and  curiously  built  with  high 
gables,  and  walls  overhung  with  ivy,  which 
seems  to  have  been  expressly  and  tenderly 
designed  by  nature,  ever  to  throw  a  veil  of 
beauty  over  the  decay  and  ruin  which  Time 
leaves  in  his  track.  The  walls  rise  from  the 
very  edge  of  the  gray  cliff  which  descends 
precipitously  to  the  stream  below.  I  queried 
whether  any  of  the  poetic  tribe,  the  singing 
birds  of  nature,  had  ever  owned  a  more  se- 
cluded or  more  charming  nest,  than  the  poet 
Drummond.  Universal  quiet  reigned  around, 
broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  the  rapid  Esk. 
On  one  side  of  the  house  was  a  low  sunny 
wall,  covered  by  a  mass  of  roses,  which  were 
not  "  born  to  blush  unseen,"  though  the  old 
housekeeper  told  us,  "  It  is  a  very  lonely 
place — Lady  Drummond  is  away;  the  young- 
gentleman  is  at  college,  and  I  miss  them 
much  :  would  you  like  a  handful  of  the  roses  ?" 
The  dew  was  scarcely  dry  upon  them,  but 
they  were  too  tempting  to  remain  u,ntouched. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  house  were  the 
ruins  of  an  old  tower,  probably  the  abode  of 
the  poet's  ancestors,  three  centuries  since;  and 
save  that  they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  daylight, 
it  seems  to  have  been  an  abode  which  cannot 
have  been  much  more  comfortable  than  the 
caverns  we  shall  shortly  visit.  Judging  from 
the  interiors  of  the  houses  and  the  furniture 
that  remains  to  illustrate  the  manners  and 
modes  of  living  in  those  olden  days,  the  word 
comfort  had  then  a  very  modified  significance  ; 
yet  probably  these  very  days  have  been  called 
by  some,  "The  good  old  times;"  for  in  every 
era  men  have  looked  back  to  some  by-gone 
period,  and  named  it  "  the  Golden  Age,"  when 
"  things  were  much  better  than  they  are 
now;"  when  men,  though  ruder,  were  more 
upright,  when  honor  and  honesty  so  abounded 
as  to  walk  crowned  kings  in  the  land  I  This 
beautiful  dream  of  the  past,  I  believe  to  be 
wholly  Utopian.  The  surgings  of  the  great 
sea  of  Time  are  ever  bearing  us  onward  to  a 
higher  level;  there  is  a  tide  which,  though 
we  may  be  unconscious  of  it,  knows  no  ebb. 
There  may  be  periods  when  no  progress  is 
apparent,  but  this  is  but  the  reaction  of  the 
wave  which  prepares  for  another  onset. 

Eastward  from  the  old  tower  is  the  large 
sycamore  tree,  one  of  a  group  called  the  "  Pour 
Sisters,"  under  the  shade  of  which  Drummond 
was  seated  when  the  celebrated  Ben  Jonson 
arrived,  on  foot,  from  London,  on  a  visit  to 
his  brother  poet.  At  first  sight  of  his  friend, 
Drummond  exclaimed,  "  Welcome  !  welcome! 
royal  Ben!"  to  which  Jonson  as  promptly  re- 
plied, "  Thank  yel  thank  ye  !  Hawthornden  !" 
Johnson  remained  here  three  weeks,  and  much 
of  the  obloquy  atrainst  him  is  said  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  famous  and  curious  notes  pre- 
served by  Drummond,  of  the  conversation 
which  passed  between  them.  In  defence  of 
the  host,  it  must  be  said  that  he  did  not  in- 


tend thej'  should  be  made  public.  There 
could  exist  no  true  congeniality  between  them, 
Drummond  being  refined  and  elegant,  Jonson 
coarse,  rude  and  intemperate. 

Beneath  the  mansion  are  those  curious 
caves  which  have  excited  so  much  specula- 
tion among  antiquarians.  These  are  simply 
small  apartments  scooped  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  connected  with  each  other  by  pas- 
sages of  difiPering  lengths.  Whether  they  were 
rude  dwellings  of  an  aboriginal  race,  who  bur- 
rowed in  the  earth  like  wild  beasts,  or  were 
constructed  at  a  later  period  when  public  ca- 
lamities rendered  ordinary  habitations  unsafe, 
we  may  conclude  that  necessity  only  could 
reconcile  men  to  such  dreary,  dark  abodes. 
There  are  many  such  in  Scotland,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Teviot,  the  Jed  and  other  rivers. 
Several  of  these  rooms  are  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  king  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  hid- 
den here  for  some  months.  One  apartment, 
whose  walls  are  cut  into  small  divisions  i-e- 
sembling  pigeon-holes,  is  called  the  king's 
library.  A  sword  six  feet  in  length  and  weigh- 
ing twelve  pounds,  is  still  shown  as  the  verit- 
able weapon  of  Bruce.  Some  assert  that  it 
belonged  to  Wallace,  and  the  skeptical  travel- 
ler will  safely  doubt  the  worth  of  either  au- 
thority. Another  tier  of  eaves  lie  beneath 
these,  which  had  a  secret  communication  with 
the  valley  below,  and  also  by  means  of  two 
wells,  connected  with  the  outside  world.  A 
kind  of  seat  in  the  rock,  near  the  house,  is 
called  the  "  Cypress  grove,"  after  Drummond's 
mora!  treatise  on  the  Vanity  of  Human  Life, 
which  was  composed  here,  and  where  he  may 
have  written  : 

"  Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove, 
Far  from  the  clamorous  world  doth  live  his  own  ; 
Oh  !  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widowed  dove, 
Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  doth  evil  approve ; 
Oh  how  more  sweet  is  zephyr's  wholesome  breath 
And  sighs  embilmed,  which  new-born  flowers  unfold. 
Than  that  applause  vain  honor  doth  bequeath  ! 
How  sweet  are  streams,  to  poison  drank  in  gold! 
The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights, 
Woods'  harmless  shades,  have  only  true  delight'." 

The  vale  of  Roslin,  which  connects  Haw- 
thornden with  the  former,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Scotland,  and  if  the  beauty  of 
nature  only  could  make  poets,  they  would 
spring  up  like  mushrooms  on  the  banks  of  the 
Esk.  The  surrounding  country  is  compara- 
tively uninteresting,  until  we  come  suddenly 
upon  the  little  dell,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  Esk  flows  rapidly,  now  dashing  over  its 
stony  bed,  now  curving  among  the  copse 
wood,  or  throwing  itself  carelessly  over  a  low 
fall.  The  cliffs,  which  rise  on  each  side,  often 
present  the  appearance  of  a  broken  ruin  "  tot- 
tering to  its  fall."  The  narrow  path  ascends 
and  descends,  even  seems  somewhat  danger- 
ous at  times,  and  is  on  the  whole  charming. 

When  expectation  has  reached  its  height ; 
when  the  narrative  has  arrived  at  its  most 
thrilling  point ;  when  any  promised  pleasure 
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approaches  fruition,  then  prepare  for  an  in- 
terruption !  Ours  advanced  slowly  in  the  shape 
of  a  thin,  weak-eyed  little  man,  who,  fixing 
his  light  eyes  as  firmly  upon  us  as  they  per- 
mitted, remarked  in  a  most  insinuating  voice, 
that  it  was  a  "pretty  place !"  "  Yes,  very," 
was  ray  unsuspicious  reply.  Not  having  had 
much  experience  in  the  wily  nature  of  guides, 
I  did  not  suspect  his  calling,  in  fact,  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  guide  upon  this  not  very  intricate 
path,  had  not  impressed  me,  until  an  experi- 
enced traveller  at  hand  whispered,  "  Don't 
speak  to  him — he  will  be  a  nuisance — we  do 
not  need  him."  The  little  man  continued, 
walking  backward,  his  face  towards  us,  "  I'm 
sure  yi'el  like  to  see  the  caves  of  Garton, 
ma'am,  where  Eamsay  of  Dalhousie  hid  away 
with  his  men!"  "The're  other  places  down 
the  glen  yi'el  like  to  see!"  and  enumerating 
others,  closed  with  "  There,  now,  ye  have  the 
whole  list,  every  one."  No  response  was 
made,  and  after  following  us  for  some  distance 
our  self-imposed  guide  left  us  in  great  disdain. 

Ascending  from  the  defile  we  soon  reached 
the  chapel  of  Roslin,  Avhich  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river.  Architecture  has 
here  expanded  into  a  full  blown  flower:  in- 
tricate, exquisite,  perfect.  It  is  a  tiny  getn, 
however,  nothing  but  this  small  portion  hav- 
ing been  completed,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
founder,  in  1446,  who  was  one  of  the  "lordly 
line  of  high  St.  Clair,"  and  prince  of  Orkney. 
It  is  said  the  founder  drew  some  of  the  most 
skilful  masons  in  Europe  to  this  work.  The 
vaulted  ceiling  is  divided  into  five  compart- 
ments, and  supported  by  sixteen  columns  ;  the 
capitals  and  architraves  are  covered  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornament,  executed  in  the  most  ela- 
borate, florid  gothic.  The  Prentice-pillar  is 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  four  wreaths 
of  flowers  which  ascend  the  shaft  in  a  spiral 
manner.  Tradition  says  that  the  design  of 
this  pillar  was  taken  from  one  in  Rome,  but 
the  master-workman  despairing  of  executing 
it  correctly,  undertook  a  journey  to  that  city 
for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  ori- 
ginal. In  his  absence  it  was  completed  by 
the  apprentice,  and  this  so  enraged  the  mas- 
ter, on  his  return,  that  he  killed  the  aspiring- 
workman,  with  a  blovv  of  his  hammer. 

In  a  vault  below  the  floor,  lie  many  of  the 
Barons  of  Roelin, 

"  Eacli  baron  for  a  sal)le  shroud 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply," 

for  they  were  buried  in  their  armor,  and 
without  coffins.  About  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  chapel  are  the  ruins  of  Roslin  Oastlo, 
which  stands  on  a  peninsula  of  high  rocks, 
overhanging  the  stream.  The  only  means  ot 
access  to  it.  is  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  a  deep 
incision  in  the  strata.  The  origin  of  this  cas- 
tle is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  it  was  a  long 
time,  a  seat  of  the  family  of  St.  Clair,  "  whose 
titles,"  says  Sir  Walter  S(;ott,  "would  have 
wearied  a  hrrald,"  yet  who,  perhaps,  were 
"not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman." 

Of  all  the  noble  names  in  this  distinguished 
family,  perhaps  none  is  more  worthy  of  re 
mcmbranco  than  that  of  .Sir  John  Sinclair, 
who  represented  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Caithness,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland, 
near  John  O'Groat's  house;  and  whose  inde 
fatigable  industry  and  devotion  to  the  true 
interests  of  his  countr}^  led  him  in  so  manj- 
wa3'8  to  the  advancement  of  the  community 
at  largo,  as  well  as  that  of  his  own  particular 
province.  He  travelled  over  Europe  to  gather 
information  on  economical  and  commercial 


questions,  and  drew  up  a  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland  in  21  volumes,  based  upon  com- 
munications from  the  ministers  of  various 
parishes.  "No  publication,"  says  a  critical 
writer  on  agriculture,  "  of  equal  information 
and  curiosity,  has  appeared  in  Great  Britain 
since  Domesday  Book."  His  exertions  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
1793,  of  which  he  was  for  thirteen  years  pre- 
sident. He  wrote  on  "all  manner  of  topics," 
including  treatises  on  health  and  longevity ; 
corresponded  with  General  Washington,  and 
his  publications  during  fifty  years  numbered 
357.  His  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  his 
eighty-second  year,  was  one  extended  blessing 
to  his  country.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1835,  and  was  interred  in  the  Chapel  Roj^al  of 
Holyrood.  His  conspicuous  tomb  we  recall, 
as  that  of  a  man  far  more  worthy  to  bo  shrined 
than  Avere  most,  or  all,  of  the  crowned  ones  to 
whom  memorial  honors  have  been  awarded. 

Note.— Two  typographical  errors  occur  in  former 
papers;  one  on  page  189,  where  Bromley,  should  read 
Burnley;  the  other  on  page  229,  where  Monkchettea, 
should  read  Monkchester. 


For  "  The  ri  iend." 

The  Gospel  a  Power, — not  merely  a  record  claiming 
assent. 

(Continue J  from  page  261.) 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  it  has  been 
my  desire  to  hold  up  the  Gospel  as  a  Divine 
power  operating  on  the  heart  of  man,  bring- 
ing out  of  the  darkness  of  his  fallen  nature, 
awakening,  quickening,  and  renewing  him, 
that  so  he  may  be  gathered  to  the  one  Fold,  and 
one  Shepherd,  and  made  the  rich  partaker  of 
spiritual  blessings  through  Him,  our  only  Ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  by  the  eff'ectual  work- 
ing of  his  Spirit  in  and  upon  the  heart.  The 
command  to  every  one  is,  open  the  door  of  thy 
heart  and  permit  the  King  of  glorj^  to  come 
in,  and  tarry  as  a  welcome  guest.  There  He 
can  speak  comfortably  unto  thee,  and  satisfy 
all  thy  longings.  Were  this  obeyed,  then 
would  the  Spirit  of  our  God  become  unto  Israel 
wisdotn  and  knowledge;  her  fields  and  vine- 
yards would  flourish  ;  nor  would  wasting  be 
known  in  all  her  borders.  The  table  of  the 
Lord  would  be  abundantly  spread  with  good 
things  in  every  soul  where  this  blessed  mes 
senger  is  received  and  entertained.  Our  hearts 
would  be  His.  There  would  be  His  abode ; 
where  we  should  sit  in  spiritual  communion, 
and  receive  our  measure  of  strength  and  in- 
ward life  from  His  all-bountiful  Hand. 

Paul  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  2d  chap., 
•»ays  :  "  And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;  wherein  in  time 
past  ye  walked  according  to  the  course  of 
this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  workcth 
in  the  children  of  disobedience  ;  among  whom 
also  loe  all  had  our  conversation  in  times  past 
in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  and  were  by  nature 
the  children  of  wi'ath,  even  as  others."  He  is 
here  addressing  hiniself  to  a  Gentile  church. 
What  he  sa^'s  in  this  connexion,  looking  back- 
ward as  into  his  own  heart,  when  in  a  slate 
of  alienation  and  hardness,  (though  careful  to 
observe  the  "letter  of  the  law")  is  particu- 
larly instructive,  as  showing  the  emptiness 
and  folly  of  mere  profession,  or  the  exercise 
of  formal  observances  in  the  worship  of  the 
Almigh,ty,  and  that  all  are  included  in  a  state 
of  separation  from  God,  who  are  resisting  the 
touches  of  His  love,  spirit  and  power,  where- 
by He  would  cleanse  and  quicken  every  soul. 


Paul  adds  :  "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  me  ly, 
for  bis  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  e  jn 
when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickene  us 
together  with  Christ,  (by  grace  ye  are  saAijl) 
and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  mad  ]us 
sit  together,  in  heavenly  places,  in  Chist 
Jesus."  What  a  testimony  to  the  follovir> 
of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  ;  comprehendin  in 
its  application  even  those  who  seem  tcjo 
dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  forgetful  of  G|l: 
which  was  the  state  of  the  heathen  wold, 
buried  in  idolatrj^,  and  given  to  every  eart'y 
lust,  according  to  Paul's  own  declaratio. 
And  yet,  is  not  this  the  very  work  which 
Gospel  was  designed  to  accomplish?  evei 
reach  the  vilest  of  every  class. 

"  I  am  not  come,"  said  our  Saviour,  "  to  > 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentant 
And  when,  (about  to  ascend  to  Hi^  Patl 
having  finished  the  work  which  had  b 
given  him  to  do,)  He  gives  the  blessed  ass 
ance  of  His  continued  presence  in  these  wc 
"Peace  I  leave  with  you  ;  my  Peace  I 
unto  you  ;  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  u 
you  ;"  He  does  not  only  refer  to  those  ab 
Him,  but  to  all  who  bow  in  humble  subr 
sion  to  His  3'oke  and  cross.  Upon  all  th 
shall  rest  the  peace  of  God,  as  they  contii 
steadfast;  for  in  Christ  there  is  neither  J 
nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free; 
all  are  made  one  by  obedient  faith  in  the  L 
Jesus  Christ,  partaking |^  His  life  throv 
the  Gospel  which  is  Hi%  power;  and  her 
all  who  so  attain,  of  whatever  nation  or  p 
pie,  have  a  part  in  that  blessed  offering 
once  made  for  all. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  mankind  had  j 
viously  been  shut  out  from  the  Lord's 
cies  and  tendering  grace,  only  as  the  he« 
then  as  now,  became  alienated  from 
through  disobedience.  The  darkness  and 
fidelit}^  in  which  the  heathen  world  had  b 
groping  for  ages  jtrior  to  the  dawn  of  Ch 
tianity,  and  which  is  the  sad  and  melanoh 
state  of  the  same  class  to-day,  had  so 
numbed  the  spiritual  faculties,  and  checl 
the  growth  of  the  s^ood  seed  in  their  hea 
that  the  Light  of  Truth,  which  has  follo\ 
mankind  in  every  age,  even  that  very  sa 
Word  which  foretold  things  to  conie  by 
prophets,  did  scarcely  penetrate  the  v 
The  outward  dispensation  of  ordinances 
der  the  law,  extended  to  the  Jews,  when 
they  became  a  marked  people,  "peculiar" 
the  prophet  describes  them,  through  ms 
special  providences  visibly  manifested,  \ 
been  finished  at  the  death  of  Christ.  As 
instrumentality  in  the  promotion  of  godlin 
and  "  a  schoolm  ister  to  bring  to  Christ,"  n( 
will  question  its  authority  or  adaptation 
the  time  and  people  ;  for  it  was  of  the  Fat! 

Moreover,"  says  Paul,  in  writing  to 
Corinthians,  "brethren,  I  would  not  that 
shoidd  be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our  fatb 
wore  under  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  throi 
the  sea;  and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses 
the  cloud  and  in  the  sea;  and  did  all  eat 
same  spiritual  meat ;  and  did  all  drink 
same  spiritual  drink  ;  for  they  drank  of  t  it 
spiritual  Rofjk  that  followed  them;  and  tlil 
rock  was  Christ." 

The  gift  and  operation  of  faith,  by  wh.h 
e  have  confidence  toward  God,  has  neir 
been  willing!}'  withheld  from  any  age  or  p)- 
ple,  else  His  loving  kindness  would  not  li:e 
been  so  impartially  displayed.  In  theeeonoiv 
of  God's  grace  and  providential  care  over  le 
human  family,  we  are  bound  to  regard  all  J  u 
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ealings  as  just  and  righteous.  We  cannot 
^Htribute  the  errors  into  which  men  fall  to 

oy  shortness  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty. 

LDd  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  has  always 
l^3emed  clear  to  me,  that  the  whole  scheme  of 

overnment  us  applied  to  the  Israelites,  does 
«iot  furnish  the  evidence  they  were  favored 
libove  all  others,  but  that,  in  the  loving  kind- 
oless  of  God,  and  in  His  impartial  justice  to 
i^pery  soul,  they  were  chosen  as  His  instru- 
oiseots ;  ministers  to  carry,  as  I  have  hinted, 
the  light  abroad,  by  their  example,  and  to 
likaintain  also  before  the  world  in  type,  the 
I  here  glorious  dispensation  of  Life  and  Peace 
ittirough  Jesus  Christ,  which  would  in  the 

laturity  of  time  succeed  it.  And  there  were 
(fiose  among  them  who  faithfully  upheld  the 
Ki>unsel  of  God. 

ili  This  may  appear  to  be  rather  a  digression 
brom  our  subject,  and  yet  it  is  in  close  sym- 
s*ithy,  as  showing  the  universal  love  of  the 
iijather  to  a  fallen  race,  wherebj'-  in  His  own 
»\iiy  and  time,  through  his  only  begotten  Son 
md  the  eternal  Spirit,  He  would  restore  man- 
bjind  back  into  His  own  image;  step  by  step, 
iDtom  one  dispensation  to  another,  as  man  was 
kjrepared  to  receive  it,  until  the  promised  seed 
iijf  the  woman  came,  the  Messiah,  and  the 
Jiceatest  work  for  effecting  man's  redemption, 
ijas  about  to  be  visibl}'  unfolded.  Then  was 
tiBhwed  in  that  blessed  Gospel,  whereby  a 
npw  and  living  way  into  the  holie-it  was  open- 
!r>l  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  through  living 
fjiith  we  inherit  the  prouiises;  the  Gentiles 
;  hall  come  to  its  light,  and  kings  to  the  bright- 

339  of  its  rising.  Under  the  law  it  was 
plfessed  down  as  beneath  a  weight,  but  re- 
pealed to  the  mind  of  faithful  Abraham,  and 
ciransmitted.  through  the  ages  in  prophetic 
Eision,  by  prophets  and  holy  men ;  but  in 

hrist  had  its  full  consummation  ;  had  ex- 
bisinded  into  a  glorious  hope  of  reward,  "to 

1  them  that  believe."  P.  B. 

Philada.,  2d  mo.  26th,  1877. 


eii 

,3,1  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit. 

)S' Fahrenheit,  whose  name  is  usually  printed 
thermometers  to  this  day,  was  a  Prussian 
merchant  of  Dantzic,  a  very  ancient,  narrow- 
reeted,  gloomy  seaport  on  the  Baltic  coast, 

;|om  which,  in  barbarous  ages,  the  Danish 
eeboot(?rs  set  forth  to  ravage  the  English 
lores.  Interested  from  his  youth  in  the  studj^ 

j,}' nature,  he  made  a  small  discovery  when  he 
as  nineteen  years  of  age,  one  effect  of  which 
ill  appears  on  the  face  of  all  our  common 

.^ermometers.  The  winter  of  1709  was  re- 
arkably  cold,  the  temperature  falling  lower 
-  Dantzic  than  the  oldest  inhabitant  could 
|imember  it ;  and  young  Fahrenheit  observed 
|iat  by  mixing  salt  and  snow  he  could  pro- 
ice  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  that  which 

.jj^'evailed  on  the  coldest  day  of  that  coldest 
inter.    He  concluded  that  it  was  the  lowest 
!gree  of  cold  known  in  the  world,  and  the 
;westalso  that  could  be  produced  artificially, 
was  an  unfortunate  error;  for  when,  at  a 
'  r  day,  he  arranged  the  scale  of  his  im 
jved  thermometer,  he  called  that  degree  of 
'Id  zero,  and  fixed  the  boiling  point  at  212 
:;^rees  above  it,  a  scale  which  is  both  arbi- 
ary  and  inconvenient.    Zero  should  have 
en  the  freezing  point,  and  then  the  boiling 
'int  might  have  been  indicated  either  by  one 
uidred  or  two  hundred,  which  would  have 
ade  calculation  easy.     Such   a  scale  the 
hole  world  would  have  finally  adopted,  and 


we  should  have  had  one  scale  in  use,  instead 
of  four. 

While  still  a  young  man  Fahrenheit  became 
so  interested  in  natui'al  science,  that  he  gave 
up  his  business  in  Dantzic,  and  went  abroad 
in  search  of  knowledge;  for,  in  those  days,  if 
a  man  wanted  knowledge  of  that  kind,  he  had 
to  go  and  place  himself  under  the  personal 
instruction  of  the  few  men  w^ho  possessed  it. 
After  residing  for  a  while  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  France  and  England,  he  settled  at 
Amsterdam,  then  one  of  the  most  renowned 
capitals  of  Europe,  where  he  established  him- 
self as  a  maker  of  philosophical  instruments. 

But  he  was  content  to  follow  the  established 
patterns.  The  instrument  which  we  now  call 
a  thermometer  was  an  improvement  upon  a 
rude  contrivance,  invented  about  the  year 
1600,  styled  a  weather-glass.  This  was  merely 
a  glass  bulb  and  tube,  from  which  the  air  had 
been  partly  expelled,  inserted  in  a  vessel  of 
colored  liquid.  When  the  air  in  the  bulb  was 
i-aritied  by  heat,  the  liquid  rose;  but  when  it 
was  condensed  by  cold,  the  liquid  fell.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  it.  The  next  improve- 
ment was  to  fill  the  bulb  with  spirits  of  wine, 
expel  the  air  from  the  tube,  and  seal  it.  This 
was  a  real  thermometer,  which  was  further 
improved  by  coloring  the  spirits  of  wine,  and 
fastening  the  instrument  to  a  piece  of  wood 
or  metal  marked  with  a  scale  of  degrees. 
This  was  the  point  of  development  which 
the  thermometer  had  reached  in  1720,  when 
Fahrenheit  directed  his  attention  to  it  in  Am- 
sterdam. 

Two  changes  are  attributed  to  him  :  First, 
he  substituted  mercury  for  spirits  of  wine ; 
and,  secondly,  he  constructed  the  scale  which 
still  passes  by  his  name.  Whether  he  ori- 
ginated the  substitution  of  mercury,  or  wheth- 
er he  derived  the  ideafrom  some  of  the  learned 
men  with  whom  he  associated,  is  not  certainly 
known.  The  Royal  Society,  at  the  time,  evi- 
dently regarded  him  as  the  originator;  for  in 
1724,  two  or  three  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  thermometer  into  England,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Fahrenheit  scale  has  only  been  adopted 
by  three  countries,  Holland,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Various  other  scales 
have  been  introduced,  but  the  thermometer 
of  the  future  has  yet  to  be  made — the  freezing 
point  at  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  fixed  at 
the  figure  best  adapted  to  decimal  subdivision 
and  calculation. 
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of  a  Southern  Visit. 

(Continued  from  page  260.) 

The  fog  having  lifted  we  weighed  anchor, 
and  again  went  forward,  and  reached  the  en- 
trance of  Pamlico  Sound  about  day-break. 
Sailing  over  this  seemed  almost  like  ocean 
navigation,  so  wide  is  the  expanse  of  water. 
The  day  proved  unexpectedly  pleasant,  and 
with  a  light  breeze  we  sped  smoothly  on  our 
way,  watching  the  shores,  islands,  and  light- 
houses, and  the  numerous  flocks  of  wild  ducks 
of  several  species,  which  would  rise  at  our  ap- 
proach. The  cooking  operations  were  very 
simple.  Corn  meal  and  sea  water  v^ere  min- 
gled in  a  wooden  dish  to  the  pi'oper  consist- 
ence, and  the  mixture  transferred  to  an  iron 
pan  on  our  little  stove,  where  it  soon  assumed 
the  brown  tinge  which  indicated  the  right 
degree  of  baking.  When  eaten  hot  we  found 
it  tender  and  good.  Thin  strips  of  salt  pork 
were  placed  with  fresh  water  in  a  similar  pan 


and  slightly  boiled.  The  water  was  then 
poured  off  and  the  pork  fried.  Coffee  com- 
pleted the  meal ;  and  this  last  material  we 
found  very  grateful  after  exposure  to  the  cold 
and  damp,  even  when  drunk  without  milk  out 
of  the  tin  cup,  which  represented  the  entire 
array  of  cups  and  saucers  of  more  liberally 
furnished  households.  On  one  occasion  a 
savoury  stew  of  salt  beef  and  turnips  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  pork. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  entered  the 
mouth  of  Neuse  river,  and  the  wind  was  so 
slight  that  the  captain  decided  he  could  not 
reach  Newbern  that  night.  Though  the  mo- 
tion of  the  boat  was  slight,  yet  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  one  of  our  number  a  most  dis- 
tressing headache,  rendering  it  very  trying  to 
thinkofspendinganother  nightin  thecramped 
quarters  of  our  little  cabin.  So  the  captain 
considerately  came  to  anchor  near  a  sandy 
beach  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river,  and  sent 
us  on  shore  in  a  little  canoe  to  seek  for  a 
night's  lodging.  After  some  search  in  the 
dim  light,  we  met  with  a  path  which  led  to  a 
house,  but  as  we  came  near,  we  found  it  de- 
serted. Returning  to  the  water's  edge,  we 
walked  down  the  beach  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  before  we  discovered  any  indications 
of  another  dwelling.  This  proved  to  be  in- 
habited by  two  women.  The  mistress  at  first 
refused  our  application  for  lodging,  saying 
that  as  they  had  no  man  about,  they  did  not 
accommodate  strangers.  After  some  parley- 
ing, she  took  pity  on  our  forlorn  condition, 
and  invited  us  in.  The  house  consisted  of  one 
room  (with  a  loft  above,)  and  contained  two 
beds.  A  cheerful  wood-fire  was  burning  on 
the  hearth.  We  soon  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, and  found  our  landlady  much  interested 
in  theological  questions,  such  as  the  possibili- 
ty of  falling  from  a  state  of  grace — a  subject 
which  had  recently  occupied  the  attention  of 
a  debating  society  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
treated  us  very  kindly,  gave  us  a  good  bed  in 
the  loft,  and  objected  to  receiving  any  com- 
pensation for  its  use,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  Christian  duty  to  entertain  strangers, 
The  loft  was  approached  by  a  dangerous 
flight  of  steps  on  the  outside  of  the  house, 
which  had  no  railing  or  other  protection. 
But  we  slept  sweetly,  and  arose  in  the  morn- 
ing much  refreshed.  As  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  to  see  our  path,  we  returned  to  the 
vessel,  and  reached  Newbern  at  12  o'clock, 
just  two  days  from  the  time  of  leaving  Wash- 
ington. We  then  leaimed  that  no  mail  had. 
come  from  that  city;  so  that  we  saved  time 
by  our  voyage,  tedious  as  it  was. 

There  was  some  sense  at  times  of  discomfort 
and  inconvenience  connected  with  our  sea-far- 
ing experience,  but  the  remembrance  of  the 
Apostle  Paul's  remark,  that  he  had  learned  in 
every  state  therewith  to  be  content,  tended 
to  repress  every  impatient  thought. 

At  Newbern  there  was  much  openness 
among  the  colored  people,  of  whom  a  large 
number  reside  there  and  in  the  vicinity.  We 
readily  made  arrangements  for  holding  meet- 
ings among  them,  and  also  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  books  and  tracts.  Among  those  of 
them  visited,  was  Elijah  K.  Brown,  a  member 
among  the  Methodists.  He  had  long  believed 
that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel, 
but  did  not  enter  on  the  work  of  the  ministry 
till  freed  from  slavery.  While  in  health  he 
had  saved  enough  to  put  up  a  small  house,  ia 
which  he  and  his  wife  lived.  As  a  minister 
he  had  a  circuit  of  five  congregations  to  visit, 
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and  sometimes  walked  twenty-five  miles  to 
reach  thorn,  wading  through  deep  swamps. 
These  exposures  had  broken  down  his  health, 
and  for  two  to  three  years  he  had  been  an  in- 
valid. Though  he  had  no  rent  to  pay,  he  had 
nothing  to  live  upon,  and  often  satin  the  cold 
because  he  was  unable  to  buy  wood.  His 
last  slick  was  then  on  the  fiie.  He  was  a 
goodly  old  man,  and  was  very  grateful  for  the 
little  help  ho  received. 

Kitty  Dowen,  a  feeble  old  woman,  was  cared 
for  by  a  consumptive  daughter  of  middle  age, 
who  seemed  serious  and  thoughtful.  One  of 
her  lungs  was  gone,  and  she  was  subject  to 
hemorrhages.  8he  spoke  of  her  daily  concern 
to  be  ready  for  her  final  change.  They  were 
very  poor,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  buy 
the  material  for  a  mustard  plaster,  which  the 
mother  needed.  The  visit  here  was  an  in- 
teresting one. 

Cffisar  Connor,  a  man  aged  about  35,  was  a 
helpless  cripple  with  rheumatism.  He  had 
lain  on  his  back  for  seven  years.  His  lower 
limbs  were  permanently  drawn  up  with  the 
disease,  both  hands  twisted  out  of  shape  and 
useless,  and  his  arms  partially  so.  He  said 
he  believed  the  Lord  knew  what  was  best  for 
him,  and  would  lay  no  more  upon  him,  than 
He  would  give  him  strength  to  endure.  He 
had  endeavored  patiently  to  endure  his  suffer- 
ings, which  had  been  very  great ;  but  now  he 
was  free  from  pain,  and  could  bear  to  be  lifted 
out  of  bed  and  placed  on  a  chair  with  pillows, 
for  a  change,  which  was  a  great  relief.  He 
was  bright  and  cheerful,  and  was  cared  for  b^' 
his  mother  and  sister,  but  could  not  always 
get  enough  food  to  satisfy  his  appetite. 

The  last  of  these  calls  was  on  job  Fletcher, 
an  elderly  man,  with  decayed  bone  in  one  of 
his  limbs,  which  partially  crippled  him.  He 
is  a  class-leader  among  the  Methodists,  and 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  Friend 
who  visited  him.  He  bottomed  chairs  with 
corn  husks,  when  he  could  get  any  to  do,  and 
did  other  little  jobs,  but  had  a  hard  struggle 
to  get  along.  His  disease  was  of  many  years' 
standing,  and  after  it  came  on  him,  his  Avife 
left  him.  Yet  he  seemed  very  cheerful,  and  was 
confident  that  the  Lord,  who  bad  never  de- 
serted him,  would  still  care  for  him.  Before 
leaving,  a  covering  of  silence,  and  a  sweet 
feeling  of  the  Lord's  presence,  spread  over; 
under  which  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
were  expressed. 

At  the  meeting  among  the  colored  Baptists, 
held  hereon  First-day  morning,  12th  mo.  31st, 
the  scripture  passage  was  revived,  "  E.Kcept 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain 
who  build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
the  watchman  waketh  in  vain."  The  church 
of  Christ,  it  was  said,  is  composed  of  living 
stones — of  those  who  have  been  changed,  pu 
ritied  and  made  new  creatures — not  of  mere 
professors;  and  the  Lord  alone  is  the  build- 
er thereof  Our  own  efforts  will  not  avail 
without  the  help  of  the  Lord's  Holy  fSpirit. 
The  attention  of  the  people  was  turned  to  the 
"Word  nigh  in  the  heart,  the  indwelling  S|)irit 
of  Christ.  The  minister  present  recommended 
it  to  the  people  as  a  Divine  message  to  them. 

The  meeting  in  the  afternoon  was  at  the 
Methodist  house.  The  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation is  Wm.  II.  Bishop,  a  Methodist,  whom 
we  met  at  the  Conference,  in  Wilmington,  a 
year  ago.  He  seemed  to  know  something  of 
the  customs  of  Friends,  for  without  any  re- 
quest on  our  part  the  meeting  settled  into  a 
profound  silence,  which  was  solemn  and  grate- 


ful. The  comparison  of  our  Saviour  was  re- 
vived, in  which  he  likens  him  who  heard 
His  sayings  and  did  them,  to  the  wise  man 
who  digged  deep  and  builded  his  house  on  the 
rock;  and  him  who  did  them  not,  to  the 
foolish  nian,  who  built  on  the  sand.  The  peo- 
ple were  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  the  cross  of  Christ,  of  being  born  again, 
and  of  not  remaining  mere  professors  of  re- 
ligion. "When  meeting  closed  we  met  with 
many  wishes  for  "luck,"  and  other  expres- 
sions of  good-will. 

In  going  from  Newbern  to  Goldsboro,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  1877,  we  were  in  com- 
pany with  a  crowd  of  politicians  going  to 
Raleigh  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  G^overnor  of  North  Carolina.  Many  of 
them  carried  black  bottles  or  flasks,  which 
were  frequently  used;  and  the  accompani- 
ments of  loud  talking,  swearing,  and  smok- 
ing, rendered  the  ride  peculiarly  unpleasant. 

In  the  rail  road  office  at  Goldsboro,  we  met 
with  a  pleasant,  and  kindly-disposed  man, 
who  said  he  had  been  brought  up  among 
Friends.  "  Good  Quakers,"  he  thought  about 
the  best  sort  of  people  to  be  found  anywhere; 
but  "Hickory  Quakers"  (which  he  explained 
to  mean  unfaithful  ones)  about  the  meanest. 
He  said  the  younger  Friends  in  that  neigh- 
borhood had  laid  aside  the  Friendly  garb; 
and  that  he  told  them  there  would  be  no 
Quakers  left  in  the  next  generation.  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"  I  now  proceed  with  the  account  of  my  fur- 
ther progress.  In  writing  the  last  paragraph 
of  a  piece,  the  people  called  Quakers  were 
suddenly,  and  with  some  surprise,  brought  to 
mind;  and  so  strongly  impressed  on  my  re- 
membrance that  thenceforward  I  had  a  secret 
inclination  to  enquire  further  concerning  them, 
their  ways  and  principles.  It  was  some  time 
in  the  Fifth  month,  in  the  year  1691,  when 
an  opportunity  was  presented.  The  occasion 
of  it  was  some  concerns  that  I  had  in  the  west 
parts  of  Cumberland,  when  lodging  at  an  inn 
kept  by  one  of  that  profession,  on  a  Seventh- 
day  night;  and  inquiring  of  him  concerning 
some  points  of  their  religion,  I  perceived  no 
material  difference  between  his  sentiments 
and  mine,  in  the  particulars  then  asked  after  ; 
and  he  also  perceived  I  vvas  nearer  them  than 
he  or  perhaps  any  other  had  thought;  for  I 
had  formerly  opposed  the  same  man  in  some 
things;  which  gave  him  occasion  to  inform  mo 
of  their  meeting,  lo  be  held  next  day,  at  a 
country  village  called  Broughton. 

As  I  had  been  desirous  to  bo  rightly  in- 
formed concerning  that  people,  and  to  see 
them  as  in  truth  the}'  wore,  I  was  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  ;  and  the  next  morning 
the  Friend  and  I  set  f  n'ward  toward  the  meet- 
ing. Ho  being  zealous  to  have  me  further 
informed  and  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
way,  spake  of  many  things  as  we  rode  along, 
and  with  a  good  intent;  but  m}''  mind  being 
composed,  and  its  attention  directed  towards 
God,  who  knew  I  wanted  onl}'  to  see  the 
truth,  and  not  to  bo  deceived,  I  could  not  take 
any  distinct  notice  of  what  the  Friend  said; 
which  he  perceiving,  after  some  time  desisted, 
and  said  no  more.  And  then  we  rode  some 
miles  together  in  profound  silence,  in  which 
my  mincl  enjoyed  a  gentle  rest  and  consola- 
tion from  the  divine  and  hoi}'  presence. 


When  we  came  to  the  meeting,  being  a  lit 
late  it  was  full  gathered  ;  and  I  went  aaio 
the  throng  of  the  people  on  the  forms  and  ;  t 
still  among  them  in  that  inward  conditiji 
and  mental  retirement;  and  although  one|-f 
their  ministers,  a  stranger,  began  to  spc)£ 
to  some  points  held  by  them,  and  dechiji 
against  some  things  held  by  others  and  i. 
nied  by  them,  particularlj'  predestination js 
asserted  by  the  Presbyterians;  yet  i  took  ijit 
much  notice  of  it.    I  did  not  doubt  but,  he 
all  other  sects,  they  might  have  someLhingIa 
say,  both  for  their  own  and  against  the  opin  ja 
of  others  ;  yet  my  concern  was  rather  to  kniv 
whether  they  were  a  people  gathered  undea 
sense  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  G  i 
in  their  meetings  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whetl  r 
they  worshipped  the  true  and  living  God.  i 
the  life  and  nature  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  G'  , 
the  true  and  only  Saviour :  and  the  Lord  - 
swered  my  desire  according  to  the  integr  r 
of  my  heart.    Not  long  after  I  had  sat  do 
among  them,  that  heavenly  and  watery  clo| 
overshadowing  my  mind,  broke  into  a  sw 
abounding  shower  of  celestial  rain,  and  ' 
greatest  part  of  the  meeting  was  broken 
gether,  dissolved  and  comforted  in  the  div 
presence  of  the  true,  heavenly  Lord ;  wh 
was  divers  times  repeated  before  the  meet* 
ended.    In  the  same  way,  by  the  same  div^ 
power,  I  had  been  often  favored  before  n 
alone,  and  when  no  ej'^e  bat  that  of  heaven 
held,  or  any  knew,  but  the  Lord  himself, 
in  infinite  mercy  had  been  pleased  to  best 
so  great  a  favor.    And  as  many  small  spr 
and  streams,  descending  into  a  proper  pi 
and  forming  a  river,  becomes  more  deep 
weighty,  even  so  thus  meeting  with  a  peo 
gathered  of  the  living  God,  into  a  sense  of 
enjoyment  of  His  divine  and  living  prese 
through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
Saviour  of  the  world,  I  felt  an  increase  of 
joy  of  salvation  of  God  ;  and  the  more,  by  h 
much  I  now  perceived  I  had  been  under 
like  mistake  as  the  prophet  of  God  of  old  ; 
now  was  otherwise  informed  by  a  sure 
dence  and  token,  by  the  witness  of  the  div 
truth,  in  which  no  living  soul  can  err,  or 
deceived,  being  self-evident  and  undeniable 
all  those  who  truly  know  him.    Our  jo}'  t 
mutual  and  full,  though  in  many  tears,  a> 
case.s  of  the  deepest  and  most  unfeigned  lo- 
for  the  Friends  there  being  generally  sensi 
I  was  affected  and  tendered  with  them 
the  influence  of  the  divine  truth  they  I' 
and  made  profession  of,  did  conclude  I 
been  at  that  time,  and  not  before,  convin 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  v 
truth  among  them  ;  and  their  joy  was  u 
heaven  at  the  return  of  a  penitent ;  and  m' 
as  the  jo}'-  of  salvation  from  God  in  vie 
the  work  of  the  Lord  so  far  carried  on  in 
earth  ;  when  I  bad  thought  not  long  befi 
there  had  scarcely  been  any  true  and  liv 
faith  or  knowledge  of  God  in  the  world. 

The  meeting  being  ended,  the  peace  of 
which  passeth  all  the  understanding  of  natinl 
men,  and  is  inexpressible  by  any  langn^e 
but  itself  alono,  remained  as  a  holy  caiK  y 
over  my  mind,  in  a  silence  out  of  the  rcar  lot 
all  words;  and  where  no  idea  but  the  W'd 
himself  can  be  conceived.  But  being  invi  (1. 
together  with  the  ministering  Friend,  to  c 
house  of  the  ancient  Widow  Hall,  I  went  w  1- 
ingly  with  them  ;  but  the  sweet  silence  cd- 
manded  in  me  still  remaining,  I  had  noth  g 
to  say  to  any  of  them,  till  He  was  pleastxio 
draw  the  curtain  and  veil  His  presence  ;  i  d 
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it  hen  I  found  my  mind  pui'e,  and  in  a  well 
ai)  lounded  liberty  of  innocent  conversation  with 
I;  hem.  Having  staid  there  a  short  time,  I  was 
nvited  to  dinner  at  the  house  of  Richard 
Jibton.  an  ancient  and  honorable  Friend  in 
he  village,  where  I  was  made  kindlj^'  wel- 
ijome,  and  where  I  had  great  freedom  in  con 
•ersation. 

Bein^  now  satisfied  beyond  my  expectation, 
iioncerniug  the  people  of  God  in  whom  the 
jord  had  begun,  and,  in  a  good  measure  car- 
'ied  on  a  great  work  and  I'eformation  in  the 
sarth,  I  determined  to  lay  aside  every  busi- 
:[i(tie8S  and  thing  which  might  hinder  or  veil  in 
ietoe  the  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
Gvhether  among  his  people  or  alone,  or  ob- 
iiii^ruct  any  service  whereunto  I  was  or  might 
A  )e  called  by  him  ;  especially  things  of  an  en 
Giangling  or  confining  nature,  not  regarding 
Ijvhat  the  world  might  say,  or  what  name  they 
;r|Uight  impose  upon  me. 

io|  The  business  being  over  which  had  brought 
Ififne  to  that  part  of  the  country,  I  returned  to 
iv*]!arlisle,  where  I  had  been  but  about  two 
tiveeks  till  the  Friend  of  the  inn  before  men- 
D  Honed,  coming  to  town,  informed  me  of  their 
vi^neeting  for  business  and  affairs  of  their  So- 
lii^ety,  and  invited  me  to  it,  being  about  four 
!li|niles  distant.  At  first  I  was  a  little  surprised 
;rii.hat  he  should  invite  me  to  such  a  meeting, 
sliiind  hardly  thought  him  prudent  in  it ;  for  I 
uiiad  not  yet  made  any  outward  profession 
wrvith  them,  or  declared  myself  of  their  com- 
il'imunion.  But  though  I  found  some  aversion 
•iitrather  than  inclination  towards  it,  yet  I  yield- 
Isjd  to  go,  that  I  might  see  in  what  spirit  and 
s^isdom  they  managed  the  discipline  and  busi- 
'.i;iess  of  their  Society  in  matters  of  religion, 
;';<hat  I  might  view  them  a  little  more  clearly 
>[in  all  circumstances,  before  I  should  openly 
sJeclare  for  their  way  in  all  things — some 
f  iioubts  yet  remaining  as  to  some  points — and 
ii  see  whether  they  thoroughly  agreed  with  the 
■:ldea  I  had  conceived  in  my  mind  of  the  state 
:::Df  the  church  of  Christ,  viz:  that  they  believed 
i  a  God  and  Christ ;  were  settled  in  the  prac- 
r-ice  of  Christian  morality;  that  they  were 
ir  ible  to  suffer  any  persecution  or  opposition 
It  'or  true  religion,  when  thereunto  called,  in 
',  .he  course  of  divine  providence  ;  that  the 
v  characteristic  mark  of  the  disciples  of  Christ 
„-i(houid  be  fairly  upon  them,  '  to  love  one  an- 
;i  ither,'  not  in  word  and  tongue  only,  but  in 
1,  ieed  and  truth  ;  and  that  they  should  be  pre- 
[3ei"ved  by  that  love,  in  uniformiiy  and  unity 
iitmong  themselves;  and  also  be  loving  and 
n  !£ind  to  all  men,  as  occasion  might  offer;  and 
V  jvinee  the  same  by  doing  them  good  and 
i;;iever  any  harm.  These  qualifications  I  had 
H learned  sufficient  to  demonstrate  such  to  be 
([.he  children  of  God,  brought  forth  in  his 
i: image,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness  in  the 
f,  iQner  man. 

ri  The  meeting  being  set,  they  had  first  a 
.ime  of  silence,  waiting  upon  God,  as  I  did 
(;i)eiieve  and  practice,  for  the  renewing  and 
1  itrengthening  of  their  minds  ;  and  after  that 
a  .hey  proceeded  upon  the  business  of  the  day. 
If,  [t  happened  at  that  time  that  a  matter  of 
i  ire&i  moment  among  them  was  debated,  and 
'  lot  without  some  warmth  on  both  sides;  but 
.be  zeal  of  both  did  not  arise  from  the  sam'i 
'oot.    It  was  concerning  the  manner  and 
f  Jssence  of  their  discipline,  which  a  sect  among 
;hem  had  opposed,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
Jroposal  of  any  discipline  in  the  Society.  The 
iebates  arising  pretty  high,  and  they  observ- 
ing me  to  be  there,  and  most  of  them,  I  doubt 


not,  having  heard  I  seemed  to  favor  their 
way  ;  and  being  cautious  lest  I  should  take 
offence  at  their  debates,  not  knowing  the 
state  of  the  case,  or,  perhaps,  not  qualified  to 
judge  in  matters  so  foreign  to  me,  some  of 
them  prudently  put  the  Friend  who  had  in- 
troduced me,  upon  an  inoffensive  way  to  pro- 
cure my  absence  ;  and  accordingly  he  called 
me  into  an  outer  room,  offering  to  discourse 
on  some  foreign  subject.  But,  as  my  mind, 
in  time  of  silence  in  the  meeting,  had  been 
comforted  in  the  life  of  truth,  I  remained  un- 
der the  sense  of  it;  having  taken  little  other 
notice  of  what  had  passed  in  point  of  argu- 
ment, than  in  what  spirit  they  managed  and 
contended  on  each  side.  Though  I  observed 
the  Friend's  good  intent  in  calling  me  out,  I 
could  take  no  cognizance  of  what  he  said  ; 
for  a  deep  thought  now  entered  ray  mind, 
whether  these  could  be  the  people  of  God, 
since  they  seemed  to  be  divided  among  them- 
selves and  treat  one  another  with  an  acrimony 
of  language  which  I  thought  could  not  arise 
from  love,  neither  altogether  suited  to  the  hu- 
mility of  Jesus,  the  true  Christ.  The  Friend 
observing  my  silence,  and  that  I  was  under  a 
deep  inward  concern,  became  likewise  silent, 
and  a  trouble  also  seized  him,  but  of  another 
kind :  for  I  was  eoncorned  to  know  the  truth, 
and  on  what  side,  if  either,  it  might  lie ;  and  he 
was  afraid  I  had  taken,  or  might  take  offence, 
and  depart  from  the  beginning  I  had  made 
among  them.  Thus  we  remained  silent  for 
some  time;  during  which  I  plainly  observed 
a  struggle  between  two  distinct  powers  work- 
ing in  myself,  which  exhibited  two  different 
conclusions  in  my  mind  concerning  the  mat- 
ter then  in  hand,  and  the  spirits  and  persons 
concerned  therein,  viz:  the  first  was  Truth, 
establishing  himself  in  his  own  nature,  a  law- 
giver and  ruler  in  every  member  of  his  church 
and  body,  as  alone  needful  unto  them  who 
were  truly  so. 

But  as  He  Avbo  knoweth  all  things,  did 
foresee  that  many  would,  in  time,  come  into 
that  profession,  as  of  old,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  divine  truth,  or  the  work  of  it  in 
themselves,  but,  as  thieves  and  robbers,  climb- 
ing up  some  other  way,  by  education,  tradi- 
tion, imitation,  or  sinister  interests  and  world- 
ly views;  who,  not  being  under  the  rule  and 
law  of  grace  in  the  second  birth,  would  act 
and  say  of  themselves,  contrary  to  the  way  of 
truth  and  the  church  of  the  living  God;  and 
therefore,  in  his  wisdom  and  power  working 
in  the  minds  of  the  just,  he  had  early  estab- 
lished, and  was  yet  more  firmly  establishing 
a  due  order  among  his  people,  for  preserving 
the  right  and  passing  judgment  and  condem- 
nation on  the  wrong  and  evil  doers,  that  such 
as  should  profess  the  truth  of  God,  and  yet 
walk  contrary  to  the  same,  bringing  forth 
fruits  of  another  kind,  might  be  bounded  and 
confined  by  outward  moral  rules  adapted  to 
human  reason  and  understanding. 

Secondly,  that  the  spirit  of  this  world  had 
been  and  still  was  working  in  the  other  sort 
to  oppose  all  order  and  discipline,  and  to  live 
loose  as  they  list,  without  any  order  or  ac- 
count to  the  Society,  though  professing  the 
same  truth  with  them;  wanting  to  be  judged 
only  by  their  own  light,  or  what  they  called 
so,  and  accountable  only  to  the  Spirit  in  them- 
selves ;  though  several  among  that  party  were 
only  against  some  branches  of  the  discipline 
already  established  by  the  body  of  the  Society, 
and  not  against  the  whole.  During  this  time 
of  silence  I  clearly  beheld  the  contrary  natures 


and  ends  of  these  differing  spirits,  the  one 
truth,  the  other  error ;  the  one  light,  the  other 
darkness  ;  the  one  for  moral  virtue  and  a  pure 
holy  mind,  and  the  other  for  a  loose  unbound- 
ed liberty ;  and  yet,  that  these  last,  as  crea- 
tures, did  not  see  the  sophistry  of  the  evil  one, 
to  whom  themselves  were  instruments,  nor 
the  snare;  but  intended  well,  in  their  own 
view  and  way  of  conceiving  things. 

As  these  distinctions  were  gradually  made 
clear  to  my  understanding  at  that  time,  the 
load  and  trouble  I  was  under  abated ;  and  at 
last  my  mind  settled  down  again  to  its  owa 
centre  in  peace,  and  became  serene,  as  before  ; 
which  being  fully  sensible  of,  1  was  cheerful 
and  said  to  the  Friend,  we  may  now  return 
into  the  house,  for  the  danger  is  entirely  over. 
I  knew  thy  meaning  before  we  came  out  of 
the  other  room;  and  commend  your  care  and 
caution.  With  this  he  was  greatly  pleased  ; 
and  so  were  the  rest  when  they  came  to 
know  it." 


For  "The  Friend" 

Training  Children  for  War. 

In  the  year  1845,  an  endeavor  was  made  by 
the  military  authorities  of  England,  to  secure 
recruits  for  the  army  from  the  class  of  pau- 
per orphans  attached  to  the  various  work- 
houses and  schools.  This  inveigling  process 
aroused  great  indignation,  and,  by  many  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  period,  it  was  charac- 
terized by  such  strong  terms  as  "  kidnap- 
ping," "  tyranny,"  and  "  trafficking  in  human 
blood."  The  effort  of  the  government  at  that 
time  does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful. 

At  present,  however,  renewed  activity  is 
manifested  in  the  same  direction,  and,  be  it 
said,  with  more  effective  results.  For,  the 
poor  orphans,  instead  of  being  distributed 
over  the  country  in  small  numbers,  as  former- 
ly, are  now  conveniently  massed  in  the  large 
District  and  Union  schools,  where  they  maybe 
readily  inspected  by  oflicers  from  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  most  likely  subjects  selected 
for  the  military  service.  A  committee,  ])re- 
sided  over  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Ee- 
cruits,  was  recently  appointed  by  the  War 
Department,  charged  with  the  duty  of  report- 
ing upon  "  the  best  system  to  be  adopted  for 
training  lads  from  pauper  schools,  as  soldiers, 
with  the  view  of  their  being  drafted  into  the 
arm}"."  How  effectively  this  work  has  been 
begun  appears  from  the  following  statement, 
extracted  from  a  late  number  of  an  English  pe- 
riodical— the  Herald  of  Peace. 

"  The  spectacle  may  now  be  frequently  wit- 
nessed in  these  large  pauper  schools,  of  scores, 
or  hundreds  of  orphans,  some  of  them  deco- 
rated with  stripes,  being  drilled  with  the 
promptitude  and  precision  of  veteran  soldiers, 
marching  and  counter-marching,  forming 
square  (with  the  militarj- officers  in  the  cen- 
tre,) preparing  to  receive  cavalry,  and  pre- 
senting arms,  (wooden  imitations  of  bayonets 
and  guns.)" 

It  is  also  stated  that,  in  some  of  the  schools, 
the  drill  has  been  carried  even  into  the  "de- 
votional exercises"  of  the  children,  so  that 
they  not  only  rise  from  their  meals  at  the 
bugle's  sound,  but  also  at  the  blast  of  the 
same,  assume  the  outward  attitude  of  prayer, 
their  hands  uplifted  and  eyes  closed.  Then, 
another  note  being  sounded,  the  prayer  or 
"grace"  is  chanted,  and  with  a  final  blast, 
they  are  dismissed  to  other  duties. 

Although  pauper  children,  whose  parents 
are  living,  frequently  become  temporary  in 
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mates  of  these  large  Union  schools,  they 
liardly  remain  long  enough  to  make  much 
progress  in  the  military  drill.  And  besides, 
the  parents  of  these — the  English  laboring 
class — are  by  no  means  uninformed  of  the 
degradation  and  misery  that  war  and  its  ne- 
cessary product — a  burdensome  national  debt 
— hascaused  them.  Thus,  Joseph  Arch — the 
same  who,  on  behalf  of  a  large  body  of  his 
fellow-workers,  who  contemplated  emigra- 
tion, visited  this  country  several  yeai's  ago 
— enters,  in  the  English  Laborer,  a  London 
newspaper,  the  following  strong  protest 
against  countenancing  war  : 

"  While  victory  means  what  I  have  de- 
scribed— aye,  and  more  than  tongue  can  tell, 
or  pen  can  picture,  are  the  horrid  miseries  of 
war — not  only  do  ministers  pray  for  victory, 
but  when  perchance  that  victory  is  won,  how 
loud  will  be  their  voice  of  thanksgiving! 
What!  thank  God  that  millions  of  money 
which  ought  lo  have  been  spent  in  building 
better  homes  for  the  honest  workmen,  have 
been  worse  than  wasted  in  wholesale  murder  ! 
Will  God  accept  such  blasphemy?  Brother 
laborers,  let  us  countenance  such  hypocrisy 
no  longer,  but  rather  let  us  set  our  faces  against 
the  war  game." 

The  laboring  poor,  therefore,  have  warning 
of  the  peril,  and  can  attend  to  their  offspring, 
but  the  fatherless  and  motherless  of  the  same 
class,  are,  in  a  manner,  the  children  of  the 
slate.  The  State  Guardians  of  the  schools 
and  workhouses  become  officially  their  pro- 
tectors. 3'et  by  these  unnatural  parents  are 
they  handed  over  to  the  officers  of  the  bar- 
racks, thence  to  be  exposed  to  moral  evils, 
which  as  they  are  known  to  exist,  and  to  be 
always  active,  are  hence  more  to  ho  dreaded 
than  the  perils  of  the  battle-field,  which  may 
never  be  actually  met. 

But,  are  not  the  orphan  poor  of  our  own 
country  exposed  to  a  like  jeopardy  ?  For  in- 
stance, it  is  stated  in  the  Girard  College  Re- 
port for  last  year,  that  the  orphans'  battal- 
ion, numbering  250  (or  about  one-half  the 
whole  number  of  inmates,)  is  regularly  drilled 
by  a  captain,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
martial  band  ;  and  that  on  Independence  Day 
they  paraded  the  streets,  being  reviewed  by 
the  Governor,  and  eliciting  his  praise  for  their 
soldier-like  bearing.  Doubtless  the  same  sort 
of  discipline  prevails  in  many  similar  insti- 
tutions in  the  land — certainly  in  the  Homes 
for  soldiers'  orphans.  Hence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  continuous  reduction  in  size,  of  the 
regular  army  of  the  Republic,  there  would 
api)ear  to  because  for  concern,  lest  the  spirit 
of  militarism  must  increase,  seeing  that  the 
young  arc  allowed  to  be  thus  early  and  per- 
sistently brought  within  its  baneful  influence. 

L. 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

Export  of  the  Proceedings 'of  the  Tract  Associa- 
lion  of  Friends,  for  t/ie  year  1877. 

During  the  year  ending  Second  month  28th, 
1877,  tliore  have  been  printed  -199,850 Tracts  ; 
6,100  Almanacs  for  1877;  103 Sarah  Grubb,  60U 
Biographical  Sketches;  600  Musings  and  Me- 
mories; 5,030  Juvenile  Hooks;  10,000  Ser- 
?nons  on  the  Mount;  10,000  Proverbs  of  Sol- 
omon ;  300  volumesofTractshave been  bound, 
three  volumes  in  a  set. 

Til  ere  has  been  taken  from  tho  Depository 
during  the  same  period,  410,659  Tracts  ;  4  281 
Almanacs;  5,260  Sermons  on  the  Mount; 
5,119  Proverbs  of  Solomen  ;  6  Spiritual  Pro- 
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gress  of  M.  R.;  18  Divine  Protection  ;  31 
Sarah  Grubb  ;  32  Mary  Dudlejr  ;  69  Biograph- 
ical Sketches;  6,353  juvenile  Books;  27  Se- 
lect Readers;  116  Musings  and  Memories; 
10  Select  Extracts  ;  14  Ann  Reeve,  and  10 
Rachel  0.  Bartram. 

Thestockof  Fractsonhand  3d  rao.  1st,  1876, 
was  219,214.  The  number  printed  since  that 
time  is  499,850.  From  the  sum  of  these  deduct- 
ing those  distributed  during  the  sametime,410,- 
659,  we  have  a  balance  on  hand  3d  rao.,  1877, 
of  308,405. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  Tracts  taken 
from  our  Depository  during  the  past  year, 
were  gratuitously  distributed  through  a  large 
extent  of  countrj^,  as  will  appear  from  the 


following  detail,  viz  : 

In  Philadelphia  .  .  281,483 

In  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  .  11,033 

"  Massachusetts,  .  .  .  2,788 

"  Rhode  Island,  .  .  .  3,030 

"  New  York,  .  .  .  4,296 

«  New  Jersey,  .  .  .  32,464 

"  Delaware,  .  .  .  707 

"  Maryland,  .  .  .  710 

"  Yirginia,  .  .  .  5,119 

"  North  Carolina,  .  .  .  15,442 

"  South  Carolina,  .  .  .  5,390 

"  Georgia.  .  .  .  14,011 

"  Florida,  .  .  .  450 

"  Tennessee,  .  .  .  377 

"  Ohio,  .  .  .  1,159 

"  Michigan,  .  .  .  300 

"  Indiana,  .  .  .  150 

"  Illinois,  .  .  ,  688 

"  Missouri,  .  .  .  2,880 

"  lov/a,  .  .  .  5,116 

"  Wisconsin,  .  .  .  352 

"  Minnesota,  .  .  .  519 

"  California,  .  .  .  290 

"  Kansas,  .  .  .  2,899 

«  England,  ...  86 

"  South  America,  .  .  ..  1,475 

"  Texas,  .  .  .  136 

"  Barbadoes,  .  .  .  129 

"  Africa,  .  .  .  130 
"  Places  not  particularly  designated,  14,338 

There  have  been  sold  for  cash,  2,712 


Making  the  total  number  taken  from 

the  Depository,  .  .  410,659 


At  the  request  of  the  Tract  Distributing- 
Association,  of  this  city,  that  has  been  simi- 
larly supplied  on  several  pi'evious  occasions, 
we  have  printed  and  placed  m  their  hands, 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  our  Tract 
"On  Profane  Swearing,"  No.  18,  and  102,000 
of  Tract  No.  117,  "  What  is  it?"  making  two 
hundred  thousand  in  all.  They  were  both  trans- 
lated into  German,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  were 
printed  in  that  language.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
that  they  made  selection  of  the  last  named 
Tract,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  immediate  presence  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit.  VVe  have  also  added 
to  our  series,  a  four  page  Tract  entitled, 
"Tender  Counsel  and  Advice,"  by  William 
Penn,  and  numbered  128.  It  contains  some 
observations  respecting  evil  thoughts,  a  sub- 
ject not  very  often,  perhaps,  brought  promi- 
nently into  view,  that  are  well  adapted  to  the 
serious  consideration  and  help  of  such  as  are 
tcm]itcd  in  this  way,  and  who  are  under  an 
awakening  visitation  of  Divine  Grace. 

The  Moral  Almanac  for  the  present  year 
was  issued  as  usual,  and  material  for  that  of 
1878  has  been  selected. 

Tiirough  the  medium  of  the  two  Friends 


mentioned  in  our  last  Report,  who  have  aga  \ 
been  engaged  the  past  winter  in  religious  1  ( 
bors  among  the  people  of  color  in  the  seaboa  i  c 
Southern  States,  a  door  has  been  open  jk 
through  which  our  Tracts  have  passed  in  coll| 
siderable  numbers.    The  same  avidity  heiB' 
tofore  shown  by  this  neglected  people,  f'H 
reading  matter  of  this  kind,  was  again  maiR- 
fested.    It  is  our  desire  freely  to  respond 
this  feeling,  as  far  as  our  funds  will  justify.  ^' 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  call  attentii 
to  the  lai'ge  outlay  which  the  repeated  calls  f  ' 
our  tracts  insuch  quantities  require.  The  grej  ' 
er  part  of  this,  our  friends  are  probably  awai  ' 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  relying  upi 
their  liberality  to  supply. 

We  believe  that  the  time  calls  loudly  f  ' 
those  who  claim  to  be  Christians,  to  be  caifc' 
ful  that  example  and  precept  go  hand  in  hai 
together ;  and  to  show  by  consistency  of  c 
portment  the  reality|of  their  profession.  Si 
rounded  as  we  are  by  so  much  that  is  eith 
openly  evil,  or  more  covertlj'  concealed  und 
something  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  tl 
light  which  "  makes  manifest,"  a  pure  ai 
correct  standard  is  greatly  needed  to  be  u 
held  before  the  people.  And  like  the  wo 
spoken  in  due  season,  which  is  good,  a  bo( 
or  tract  which  clearly  sets  forth  that  whi( 
is  the  truth,  when  seasonably  presented,  h 
sometimes  been  of  especial  service.  The  s-u 
stance  of  the  issues  of  our  Association,  whi( 
have  been  collected  and  compiled  with  mu( 
care,  is  of  the  following  character:  Nart 
tivea  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  aft 
the  measure  of  their  knowledge,  were  fait 
ful  to  that  which  convicted  and  led  them  o 
of  sin,  into  holiness  of  life  ;  essays  on  mor 
and  religious  subjects,  with  incidents  calcul 
ted  to  awaken  to  thoughtfulness  respectit 
individual  duties  and  responsibilities;  also, 
some  of  them,  a  variety  of  information  d 
signed  to  increase  the  stock  of  useful  kno\n 
edge.  The  circulation  of  such  publicatio 
as  these,  costing  so  little,  and  being  with 
the  reach  of  all,  offers  an  opportunity  of  uf 
fulness,  even  to  those  whose  pecuniary  meal 
are  small,  as  well  as  those  whose  time  is  n 
cessarily  much  employed  in  business.  \^ 
commend  the  subject  to  ourfrionds,  reraindii 
them  that  all  our  tracts  and  some  of  o 
smaller  books  are  kept  constantly  on  hand 
the  Depository,  No.  3  J4  Arch  street,  for  gr 
tuitous  distribution. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Ephraim  Smith,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  7th,  1877. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  Friends  were  appointed 
fill  the  i-espective  offices  of  the  Associatii 
for  the  ensuing  j'car: 

Clerk, — Edward  Maris,  M.  D. 

Treasurer, — Elton  B.  Giftbrd. 

Managers, — JohnC.  Allen,  Edward  Rich 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  William  Kinsey,  Samu 
Allen,  Mark  Balderston,  George  J.  Scatt( 
good,  John  S.  Stokes,  Richard  J.  Allen,  Jol 
'W.  Biddle,  Ephraim  Smith,  Joseph  W.  Li 
pincott,  S.  Mason  M'Collin,  Thomas  Elkinto 
William  Evans. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  in  the  An 
Street  Meeting  House,  on  the  last  Fourth-ds 
in  the  Third  month,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  eve 
ing.  ^^^^^^ 

He  who  speaks  an  uncharitable  word,  i 
matter  how  wittily,  will,  if  he  have  a  spa 
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of  human  nature  in  him,  regret  that  he  did  so 
1  when  the  occasion  is  passed, 
ai-  — 

;        THE  FRIEND. 


fi  FOURTH  MONTH  7,  1877. 

\i  


,  Although  no  official  information  of  the  set- 
i(t;ing  up  of  Iowa,  Western,  Canada,  or  Kan- 
tit?as  Yearly  Meetings  has  been  received  by 
;aiPhiladelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  therefore  it 
ii^bas  not  officially  recognized  them  as  co-ordi- 
pinate  bodies,  yet  notices  of  their  proceedings 
have  been  given  in  our  journal  as  their  printed 
fininutes  have  come  to  hand,  and  havingjust  re- 
iiiieived  a  copy  of  the  printed  minutes  of  Kansas 
]ii,rearly  Meeting,  beld  in  the  lOih  month  last, 
(l[.Te  present  below  some  information  of  itspro- 
)D[!eedings  and  condition,  as  gathered  there- 
b^'rom. 

i]|  The  Yearly  Meeting  is  composed  of  five 

IJnarterly  Meetings ;  anew  one,  called  Wal- 
lut  Creek,  being  instituted  at  the  last  Yearly 
ijitfeeting.  There  are  36  established  meetings 
Oij-br  worship,  with  a  total  membership  of  3,350. 
oi|.22  persons  were  received  by  their  own  re- 
ii(|!tuest  during  the  year,  and  37  children  by  re- 
tjiuest  of  parents.  There  are  44  recorded  min- 
^(ijlsters  within  ilslimits,  and  15  meetings  which 
ii(|iave  DO  recorded  minister  belonging  to  them. 
i](.2  members  are  reported  fts  using  intoxica- 
rriing  liquor  as  a  beverage.  2  new  meetings 
ftcct  up  within  the  year. 

it:,  The  following  are  the  summary  answers  to 
01  ;he  queries : 

)r;  "  is^  Answer — All  our  meetings  for  worship 
iji»nd  discipline  have  been  attended  except  in 
it  wo  instances,  for  which  reasons  have  been 
iiendered.  Some  remissness  is  reported  in  two 
,i  Quarters.  Unbecoming  behavior  is  not  en- 
,w  irely  avoided  in  any  of  the  Quarters.  Some 
onxceptions  as  to  punctuality  in  attendance  in 
t  wo  Quarters.  Care  reported  in  two  Quar- 
a;  prs. 

ai,  2.    Christian  love  generally  exists  amongst 

0  8,  but  there  are  exceptions  in  all  the  Quar- 
ff'ers  to  its  entire  prevalence.  Talebearing  and 
III  etraction  are  discouraged,  but  not  altogether 
(.(Voided  in  any  of  the  Quarters.  Some  care 
j;P  these  cases  in  one  Quarter.  Endeavors  are 
;ni8ed  to  end  difierences,  but  not  so  seasonably 

8  would  be  best,  in  one  Quarter. 
3.    Friends  exercise  a  care   to  educate 

1  heir  children,  and  those  under  their  care  by 
recept  and  example,  in  the  principles  of  the 
''bristian  religion  and  in  plainness  of  speech, 
ehavior  and  apparel,  to  guard  them  against 

jjieroicious  reading,  corrupt  conversation, and 
fjfp  encourage  them  in  the  diligent  reading  of 
he  Holy  Scriptures;  but  more  care  in  these 
espects  is  considered  desirable  in  all  the 
•uarters. 

■liji  4.  Friends  are  clear  of  importing,  vend- 
jjiJg,  distilling,  and  the  unnecessary  use  of  in- 
ijf i3xicating  liquors,  except  a  few  cases  of  un- 
^IjCcessary  use  in  two  of  the  Quarters.  Some 
Lii  xceptions  in  all  the  Quarters  as  to  attending 
tf,;  laces  of  diversion — some  care  taken  in  two 

f  the  Quarters.  Moderation  and  temperance 

lostly  observed, 
jj;  5.    Care  is  taken  to  aid  those  in  need,  and 
-f  )  attend  to  the  education  and  assistance  of 

leir  children. 

6.  Friends  maintain  the  testimonies  que- 
1  (  ed  after,  except  a  few  cases  of  bearing  arms, 
0  ad  a  few  of  taking  oaths. 


7.  Friends  are  careful  as  queried  after, 
though  some  exceptions  are  noted  in  all  the 
Quarters,  especially  as  to  fulfilling  engage- 
ments and  seasonable  payment  of  debts. 
Some  care  has  been  taken  in  three  of  the 
Quarters. 

8.  Care  is  taken  to  deal  with  offenders  as 
queried  after,  except  that  the  dealing  is  not 
always  seasonable." 

The  proposition  of  Western  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  a  conference,  received  the  previous 
year,  and  laid  over  to  this  for  consideration, 
'' being  fully  considered,  the  Meeting  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  way  does  not  open  for 
it  to  take  any  action  on  this  subject." 

A  minute  of  counsel  adopted  by  this  Yearlj^ 
Meeting,  for  ministers  and  elders,  was  read 
and  approved,  and  directed  to  be  inserted  in 
the  minutes,  for  the  use  of  the  meetings  and 
members. 

Eeports  were  read  from  committees  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  subjects  of  "  Indian 
Affairs,"  "  Peace,"  "  Books,  Tracts,  and  Tem- 
perance," "  General  Meetings,"  and  "  Bible 
Association." 

"  The  committee  on  the  Yearly  Meeting 
school,  report  that  they  have  given  attention 
to  the  suhject,  by  correspondence  and  other- 
wise, but  no  way  has  opened  for  progress. 
'  The  subject  is  continued  under  the  care  of 
the  same  committee,  who  are  requested  to 
solicit  means  for  opening  a  Yearly  Meeting 
school  upon  a  self-sustaining  basis,  at  such 
point  as  may  seem  to  them  best.' 

"The  clerk  reports,  that  as  directed  last 
year,  he  acknowledged  to  Philadelphia  Year- 
ly Meeting,  on  behalf  of  this  Meeting,  our 
appreciation  of  the  brotherly  kindness  mani- 
fested by  Friends  of  that  Meeting  to  us  in  the 
destitution  with  which  we  were  visited  in  the 
preceding  year." 

The  concluding  minute  is  as  follows  : 

"  We  thankfully  acknowledge  our  Heaven- 
ly Father's  blessing  upon  our  several  sittings, 
by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  dispose  of 
the  various  matters  before  us  in  harmony 
and  to  good  satisfaction.  His  gracious  pres- 
ence has  solemnized  our  religious  assemblies, 
and  ministered  to  the  necessities  of  many 
souls.  We  now  solemnly  conclude,  to  meet 
again  at  the  usual  time  and  place  next  year, 
if  the  Lord  will." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
FoEEiGN. — Constantinople,  Third  mo.  28th. — The 
Turkish  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  secret  session  yester- 
day, discussed  an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne.  The  speakers,  without  exception,  resented 
all  foreign  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Tur- 
key. The  addre.ss,  referring  to  Servia,  says  :  "  We  hope 
the  Servians  will  prove  grateful  for  the  peace  accorded 
them." 

Le  Nord,  the  Russian  organ,  declares  that  the  propo- 
sition for  the  simultaneous  disarmament  of  Russia  and 
Turkey  is  quite  as  inadmissible  as  that  for  the  pre- 
liminary disarmament  of  Russia,  unless  positive  pledges 
are  giv-en  for  the  Porte's  submission  to  the  decisions  of 
Europe. 

Advices  from  the  Transvaal  Republic  say  that  the 
idea  of  union  with  the  British  colonies  is  regarded  more 
favorably.  Other  accounts  even  say  that  annexation  is 
inevitable.  President  Burgers  is  co-operating  with  Sir 
T.  Shepstone. 

Mail  advices  from  Ceylon  say  the  aspect  of  affairs  in 
regard  to  the  threatened  scarcity  is  becoming  daily 
more  grave.  By  the  end  of  the  3r(l  rao.  2-5,000  laborers 
will  be  paid  off  from  the  coffee  estates,  and  in  a  month 
or  two  there  will  be  some  60,000  to  provide  for.  Mean- 
time gangs  of  starving  men,  women  and  children  are 
coming  over  from  India. 

The  London  Times  of  the  16th  ult.  announces  a  divi- 
dend of  -5  per  cent,  for  the  six  months  ending  the  28th 


of  2nd  mo.,  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  four  pre- 
ceding dividends  were  4j  per  cent,  for  the  six  months, 
5  per  cent,  not  having  been  paid  since  1874. 

John  Bright,  the  English  statesman,  has  written  a 
letter  to  General  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's report  on  the  public  libraries  of  the  United 
States.  Bright  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  volume, 
which,  he  says,  "  strikingly  indicates  the  widespread 
education  of  the  American  people;"  and  he  adds: 
•'There  is  great  and  univer.«al  satisfaction  here  at  the 
settlement  of  your  Presidential  difficulty,  and  the  good 
sense  of  your  people  is  admitted  and  admired  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 

The  vital  statistics  for  Liverpool  in  1876,  show  20,426 
births  and  14,347  deaths.  The  deaths  of  infants  under 
five  years  were  6827,  or  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  mor- 
tality, the  principal  cause  being  an  epidemic  of  measles 
and  whooping-cough,  which  prevailed  up  to  the  7th  mo. 
Small-pox  caused  386  deaths  during  the  year. 

The  .Japanese  Minister  has  received  a  telegram  from 
the  capital  of  Japan  announcing  the  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  in  Kiusiu  by  the  Ifloperial  forces. 

United  States. — The  Louisiana  Commission  has 
been  finally  announced,  and  the  members  were  expected 
to  leave  for  New  Orleans  on  the  3d  inst.  They  have 
received  formal  instructions.  The  commission  consists 
of  ex-Governor  Brown,  of  Tennessee  ;  .Judge  Charles  B. 
Lawrence,  of  Illinois;  General  J.  R.  Hawley,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  General  John  M.  Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Wayne  McVeigh,  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  five  men  to 
whom  this  difficult  and  important  service  has  been  as- 
signed only  one,  ex-Governor  Brown,  is  called  a  Demo- 
crat. The  others  are  classed  as  Republicans,  but  are 
supposed  to  be  liberal  high-minded  men,  in  accord  with 
the  policy  of  conciliation  and  justice  which  the  new 
administration  is  desirous  of  establishing. 

Governors  Wade  Hampton  and  Chamberlain,  the 
representatives  of  the  two  rival  governments  in  South 
Carolina,  have  come  to  Washington  at  President  Hayes' 
request,  and  he  has  held  free  and  friendly  conferences 
with  both  of  them,  endeavoring  to  ascertain  their  re- 
spective views  on  the  anomalous  condition  of  afTairs  in 
that  unhappy  Slate.  In  the  interview  the  President 
did  not  commit  himself  to  any  expression  of  opinion, 
but  informed  them  that  no  action  whatever  would  be 
taken  without  the  concurrence  and  advice  of  his  cabinet, 
and  after  the  most  mature  reflection  and  consideratioTi. 

It  was  decided  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  2d  inst. 
that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  State 
House  in  Columbia,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  was  di- 
rected to  prepare  an  order  for  their  removal. 

The  news  that  the  troops  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
State  House  in  Columbia  ha.s  been  received  with  de- 
monstrations of  unbounded  joy  in  that  city,  and  else- 
where throughout  South  Carolina. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  old  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire persists  in  withholding  the  full  privileges  of 
citizenship  from  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics.  This 
remnant  of  old  time  bigotry  is  strongly  condemned  by 
nearly  half  the  people,  and  at  the  late  election  a  strong 
effort  was  made  to  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  make  the  institutions  of  New  Hampshire 
harmonize  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Union,  but  it 
failed  for  want  of  a  few  more  votes. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  whole  amount  of  the  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  loan 
will  be  taken  before  the  regular  meeting  of  Congress  in 
the  Twelfth  month. 

The  public  debt  statement  for  the  3rd  mo.  shows  a 
decrease  of  $14,1 07,016.  The  largeness  of  the  reduction 
arises  from  the  cancellation  and  destruction  of  $9,4-53,- 
800  of  the  b  dance  of  the  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  1881,  held 
in  trust  for  the  payment  of  the  award.s  made  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Alabama  Claims. 

The  internal  revenue  receipts  for  the  3rd  mo.  were 
$9,250,297,  nearly  $1,000,000  in  excess  of  the  receipts 
for  the  same  month  of  1876. 

During  the  three  months  ending  3d  mo.  31st,  there 
were  132  detections  and  arrests  for  robberies  from  the 
mails  and  other  violations  of  the  Post-office  law.  Not 
more  than  one  letter  was  lost  out  of  every  four  thousand 
registered  letters  deposited  in  the  mails  last  year. 

A  large  number  of  supernumerary  employees  in  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving  at  Washington,  and 
also  some  superfluous  clerks  in  the  Navy  Department, 
have  been  dismissed  as  a  measure  of  economy. 

The  fast  freight  train  of  twenty  cars  of  silk  and  tea, 
from  San  Francisco,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  30th 
ult.,  having  crossed  the  continent  in  ten  days. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  for  the  week  ending 
3d  mo.  31st,  numbered  324,  which  was  67  less  than  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

A  telegram  from  New  Orleans  says  the  Times  of  that 
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city  will  to-day  publish  a  statement  which,  it  says 
"comes  from  high  Republicm  sources,"  that  the  eight 
Electoral  votes  of  Louisiana  "properly  belong  to 
Governor  Tilden,"  and  that  "the  testimony  will  be 
furnished  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  quo  warranto, 
suit." 

The  New  York  Express  says  the  papers  for  the  quo 
warranto  suit  to  test  the  title  of  Hayes  to  the  Presidency 
have  all  been  prepared,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer 
of  Washington.  Tlie  suit  will  be  instituted  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  M  irket^,  <&:.  —The  followinsj  were  the  quotations 
on  the  3rd  inst.  Philadelphia. — Gold,  104J.  U.S.  sixes, 
1881,  lll'l  ;  do.  1868,  113;  do.  5's  1881,  110| ;  do.  4^'s 
1891,106]  .  Cotton,  111  to  12  cts.  Flour,  $5.75  to  $10.00. 
Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.64  to  $1.66  ;  amber,  $1.67 
to  $1.70;  white,  $1.72  to  $1.75.  Rye,  74  to  83  cts. 
Corn,  54  to  54.1  cts.  Oats,  41  to  46  cts.  Cheese,  14  to 
16  cts.  Beef  cattle,  sales  3800  head  at  6}  to  6|  cts.  for 
extra  ;  5}  a  6  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  4^  to  5  cts.  for 
common.  Sheep,  10,000  head,  at  5  to  7  cts.  Hogs, 
3200  head,  at  from  7J  to  8}  cts.  New  York. — Super- 
fine flour,  $5.90  to  $6.15  ;  State,  extra  and  fancy,  #6.15 
to  $6.55.  Finest  western  brands,  $7.75  to  $10:75. 
"Winter  wheat,  dull,  no  quotations;  No.  2  spring,  $1.47 
to  $1.49;  ungraded,  #1.30  to  $1.40.  Barley,  46  to  93 
cts.    Corn,  oij  to  57  cts.    Oats,  39  to  58  cts. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  AT  FRIENDS'  BOOK 
STORE,  No.  304  Arch  street. 
The  History  of  the  Rise,  Increase  and  Progress  of  the 
Christian  people  called  Quakers,  by  William  Sewell, 

1  vol.,  sheep,  $2  25 
do.  do.  do.  1  vol.,  calf,    3  00 

An  Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity; 
being  an  Explanation  and  Vindication  of  the 
Principles  and  Doctrines  of  the  People  called 
Quakers,  by  Robert  Barclay,         .       .       .    1  25 
do.  do.  do.        cheap  edition,  50 

Of  Immediate  Revelation,  being  the  second  Pro- 
jiosition  of  Robert  Barclay's  Apology,  flexible 
sides,       ........  10 

Of  Universal  and  Saving  Light,  being  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Propositions  of  Robert  Barclay's 
Apology,     ....       flexible  sides,  15 

Piety  Promoted,  in  a  collection  of  dying  sayings 
of  many  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  in  four 
vols.,  edited  by  Wm.  and  Thomas  Evans,      .    4  00 
The  Works  of  Isaac  Penington,  a  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  four 

vols.,       .       .       .   _  5  00 

Rules  of  Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, (18.34,)  ....       sheep,  50 
do.          do.  do.     .       .       cloth,  40 
The  Original  and  Present  State  of  Man,  briefly 

considered,  by  Joseph  Phipps,  ...  45 
Letters  on  Religious  subjects,  written  by  divers 

Friends,  deceased,  by  Jno.  Kendall,  .  .  75 
Letters  of  the  late  .John  Barclay,  .  sheep,  75 
Extract-!  from  the  Letters  of  Elizabeth,  Lucy  and 

.Jurlith  Ussher  35 

A  .Journal  of  the  Life,  Travels,  &c.,  of  that  an- 
cient, eminent  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Cieorge  Fox,        .       .       .       .       .    1  75 
Journal  of  the  Life  and  Religious  Services  of 

Wm.  Evans,  ....       cloth,    2  50 

do.  do.  do.  .      sheep,    2  75 

do.  do.  do.        half  morocco,    3  00 

Journal  of  .John  Kichar<lson,  ....  75 
do.  Tiiomas  ICIlwood,  ....  75 
do.  William  S.ivery,  ....  75 
do.       Henry  Hull,  ....  75 

do.  Thomas  Chalkley,  .  .  .  .  1  00 
do.  do.         do.        .       .  calf,    1  50 

do.  John  Churchman,  ....  75 
do.  Eli/.al)eth  Collin->,  .  .  cloth,  30 
do.  Thomas  Scatterg  )od,  2d  edition,  .  1  25 
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An  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the  Relig 
Society  of  Friends.  Published  by  Direction  of 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo 
1847,  addressed  to  its  members. 

An  Address  on  Theatrical  Amusements  and  H< 
Racing,  1874. 

An  Appeal  for  the  Due  Observance  of  the  First  Da 
the  Week,  1876. 

An  Appeal  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Pd 
sylvania.  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  &;.,  to  their  felll 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  on  behalf  of  the  Col(| 
Rice. 
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An  Address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  hel 
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of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  1868. 
A  Brief  Narrative  in  Relation  to  the  Position  of  P 

delphia  Yearly  Meeting,  1873. 
An  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  1 

in  Philadelphia,  to  its  members,  1876. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  having  ch 
of  Westtown  Boarding  School,  will  be  heldi  n  PI 
delphia,  on  Seventh-day,  14',h  inst.,  at  2.30  P.  M. 

Samuel  Mobkis, 
Philada.,  4th  mo.  3d,  1877.  Cler| 


WANTED. 

A  situation  by  a  Friend  qualified  to  teach  the  III 
lish  branches  and  classics. 

Apply  to  J.  Smedley,  I 

304  Arch  St.,  Philady 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualiQed  Friend  is  wanted  as  Principl 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  terclii 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  m  iy  be  made  to 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  331  South  Fifth  St 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Smedley,  415  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day  the 
of  Fourth  month.    Parents  and  others  intending  to 
pupils,  will  please  make  earlv  application  to  Benj;*  in 
W.  Passmore,  Supt.,  (address  Street  Road  P. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  Treas  it] 
304  Arch  St ,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANl 
Near  Frankford,  {Tivenly-third  Ward,)  Philadelp 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wo  e 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ms 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boa 
Managers. 


Died,  on  the  24lh  of  Twelfth  mo.  1876,  at  their 
dence  in  Pennsville,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  Sarae  rl. 
wife  of  Edward  Whitacre,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  i 
a  member  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 

 ,  after  a  lingering  illne.ss,  on  the  29th  of 

month,  1877,  at  the  residence  of  his  widowed  mo  it^ 
.Jane  .Jones,  near  Plymouth,  Lyon  Co.,  Kansas, 
Thompson  Jones,  aged  29  years,  7  months  and  8 
a  member  of  Toledo  Monthly  Meeting.  Durindj 
last  few  months  of  his  illness  he  was  enabled  ta 
himself  on  his  Saviour.    And  in  proportion 
earthly  tenement  failed,  his  aflPections  loosened 
earth  and  earthly  things,  and  in  faith  did  cling 
(irmly  to  the  Saviour;  and  il  is  believed  by  his  relJ 
and  friends  that  he  was  one  of  those  whom  his 
found  waiting. 

 ,  in  Manchester,  Iowa,  on  the  7th  of  Secom  ii 

1877,  Loui.sA  S.,  wife  of  Lewis  Paxson,  in  tb.'  7 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Wilmington  ili'  i. 
Meeting,  Delaware. 

WILLIAM  HrPILlETpillOT 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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.a  For  "The  Friend." 

Notes  of  a  Southern  Visit. 

I  (Contimod  from  page  263.) 

lij^t  Wilmington,  N.  C,  while  calling  on  a 

Plijored  Baptist  minister,  at  whose  place  of 
irsliip  we  had  a  meeting  about  a  year  ago, 
!  met  with  some  carious  superstitions  prev- 

''fsDt  among  these  people.  His  wife  handed 
some  cake  and  nats  for  refreshment,  and 

j+jasantly  remarked,  that  if  we  had  come 
jslerday  (the  First  of  the  year)  we  might 

(,  t  have  received  anything.    This  led  to  the 

4pIanation  that  some  of  their  people  think 
a  bad  omen  to  give  anything  away  on  New 
•ar's  day,  as  it  implies  that  they  will  be 

Pfring  away  all  the  year.    They  think  also 

'St  if  they  eat  delicate  and  costly  food  on 
at  day,  they  will  be  likely  to  have  poor 
ing  as  the  year  advances.  Hence  they  all 
act  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  materials  for 
eir  new  iyear's  meals;  which  custom  has 
[fined  to  be  cow-peas,  and  hog's  head.  So 
liversal  is  the  practice,  that  the  stores  be- 

lelme  stripped  of  these  articles  as  the  day  ap- 

« loaches. 

p|At  ilears'  Bluff,  a  few  miles  from  Wilming- 
^■ji,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  one 
the  large  rice  plantations  which  border  the 
pe  Fear  River.    The  ground  is  low,  and  so 
lypvided  with  banks  and  flood-gates,  that  it 
ipfc  be  covered  with  water  from  the  river 
oilien  the  crop  requires  it.    The  rice-plant 
>re  nearly  resembles  oats  than  any  other 
^iin  cultivated  in  the  North.    Most  of  the 
Dund  used  in  its  production  in  the  neighbor- 
--od  of  Wilmington,  is  farmed  by  the  colored 
i'  opie  who  rent  patches  of  it  from  the  owners 
^^'the  soil.  Abo'U  fifty  bushels  of  grain  in  the 
;.  11  is  considered  an  average  crop. 
riWe  ibiind  a  large  and  well-conducted  guano 
jc*tory  located  here.    The  basis  of  the  raanu 
•.lured  article  is  a  phosphate  rock,  which  is 
jught  from  Navassa,  a  small  island  in  the 
;38t  Indies.    This  is  pulverized,  treated  with 
phuric  acid,  and  mixed  with  potash  salts 
m  Germany,  and  dried  blood  and  other 
?|imal  matter.    The  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
snts,  and  the  price  of  the  resulting  com- 
and,  varies  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
inure  is  intended.     Tobacco-growing  re- 
ires  the  richest  and  most  expensive  prc- 
Iration ;  while  the  cotton  planters  buy  a 
eap  article,  because  their  crop  is  much  le.*s 
hausting  to  the  soil.    The  company  will 
'nish  their  guano  to  the  planters  on  condi- 


tion of  receiving  300  lbs.  of  the  cotton  raised 
by  its  help  for  every  ton  of  the  manure.  This 
method  of  selling  guano  we  found  to  be  com- 
mon in  the  South. 

The  colored  people  in  the  neighborhood 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  factory,  as  a  "Christian  gentleman,"  who 
did  not  interfere  with  their  politics,  or  attempt 
to  control  their  votes. 

From  Mears'  Bluff  we  went  into  the  central 
part  of  South  Carolina,  and  soon  found  we 
were  in  a  warmer  political  atmosphere.  We 
met  with  several  of  the  colored  members  of 
the  State  Legislature,  with  whom  we  had  free 
conversation.  Two  of  these  confirmed  the  re- 
ports we  had  heard,  of  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Democrats  to  obtain  by  bribery  a  quorum 
for  that  portion  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  adhered  to  their  side.  They  said 
they  had  been  offered  $4000  each,  to  induce 
them  to  make  the  change. 

The  recent  political  contest  in  South  Caro 
in  i  was  one  of  unusual  bitterness.  A  wide- 
spread belief  prevailed,  that  the  State  govern- 
ment had  been  badly  managei,  and  that  it 
was  desirable  on  financial  grounds,  to  put  its 
control  into  other  hands.  In  endeavoring  to 
effect  this,  violence  and  intimidation  were 
freely  resorted  to  in  some  places;  and  in 
others,  the  support  of  a  party  was  made  the 
condition  of  obtaining  employment,  or  of 
being  received  as  tenants  on  the  lands  that 
were  rented.  In  Darlington  county  we  found 
much  unsettloment  and  distress  from  a  com- 
bination formed  by  the  owners  of  a  l  irge  part 
of  the  plantations  to  rent  land  to  none  of  the 
negroes  who  would  not  sign  a  pledge  to  sup- 
port their  candidate  for  governor.  We  were 
thei'e  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when 
contracts  are  usually  made;  and  many  of  the 
small  farmers  were  greatly  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do.  In  listening  to 
their  troubles,  one  was  I'cady  to  exclaim, — 
"who  shall  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters." 
Yet  it  was  a  stay  to  the  mind  to  reflect,  that 
there  is  an  over-ruling  Pi'ovidenee,  who  is  able 
to  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and 
can  restrain  the  violent  passions  of  men. 

We  had  meetings  at  Darlington,  Sumter 
and  Camden,  which  were  satisfactory  oppor- 
tunities. At  one  of  these,  held  at  Sumter, 
when  the  minister  in  charge  intimated,  that 
it  would  be  a  suitable  time  to  address  the  con- 
gregation, he  was  told  that  an  interval  of 
silence  would  be  acceptable.  He  mentioned 
it  to  the  congregation  as  our  wish.  A  time 
of  deep  silence  followed,  which  was  referred 
to  in  the  communication  which  followed,  as 
being  unusual  in  their  meetings;  and  that 
text  was  brought  to  view,  which  says,  "  Keep 
silence  before  me,  O  islands,  and  let  the  peo 
pie  renew  their  strength."  The  more  fully 
we  came  to  experience  the  work  of  Divine 
Grrace,  the  more  we  would  value  the  com- 
munion of  the  soul  with  its  God  ;  and  that  we 
would  seek  to  experience  it  oftener  than  the 
retaroing  day.    The  desire  was  expressed 


that  all  might  know  the  transforming  power 
of  Grace  to  perform  a  thorough  work  in  them, 
so  that  they  might  become  new  creatures. 
There  were  some  present  whom  the  Lord  (it 
was  believed)  was  visiting  with  His  Holy 
Spirit,  and  seeking  for  an  entrance  into  their 
hearts.  These  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  be 
obedient. 

In  going  from  Sumter  to  Camden,  it  is 
needful  to  wait  several  hours  on  the  banks  of 
the  swamps  (hei*e  four  miles,  wide)  which 
border  the  Wateree  river,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  two  railroads,  till  the  Camden  train  comes 
along.  It  is  a  lonely  spot,  with  no  carriage- 
road  nearer  than  two  miles,  and  no  house  in 
sight,  but  a  small  one  by  the  side  of  the  rail- 
road, occupied  by  the  flagman.  The  tedious- 
ness  of  the  delay  was  greatly  relieved  by  a 
walk  in  the  woods,  where  much  of  the  vege- 
tation is  unlike  that  of  the  more  northern 
States;  and  by  watching  the  birds.  The 
Cardinal  Grosbeak  and  Blue  Jay  were  quite 
abundant.  The  Mocking  Bird  seems  partial 
to  the  vicinity  of  man,  and  is  more  tame  and 
domestic  than  even  the  Robin  is  with  u^.  It 
was  a  mild,  pleasant  day ;  and  as  one  wandered 
along  the  woodland  paths,  or  rested  on  a  fallen 
tree,  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the  wind 
through  the  pine  leaves,  and  to  the  sound  of 
falling  waters  from  a  brook  near  by  ;  the  mind 
enjoyed  a  season  of  rest,  in  a  quiet  reverie  of 
pleasing  but  sober  thought. 

The  meeting  at  Camden  was  large,  and  was 
attended  by  the  three  colored  ministers  who 
reside  there,  and  by  a  number  of  white  per- 
sons. The  pastor  of  the  colored  Baptists,  in 
whose  house  it  was  held,  called  on  us  before 
the  meeting;  and  we  explained  to  him  the 
custom  of  Friends  when  assembled  for  wor- 
ship. This  prevented  the  singing  which  is 
usual  in  their  assemblies.  In  the  vocal  ser- 
vice, reference  was  made  to  the  peaceable  na- 
ture of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  illustrated  by  the 
prophetic  declaration,  that  the  wolf  should 
lie  down  with  the  lamb,  the  leopard  with  the 
kid,  the  calf,  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling 
together,  and  a  little  child  should  lead  them. 
This  indicated  a  great  change  in  the  destruc- 
tive nature  of  those  beasts  of  prey ;  and  showed 
the  character  of  that  change  wrought  in  the 
heart  of  man  by  the  regenerating  power  of 
Christ.  It  was  n-^edful  that  we  should  be 
born  again,  and  be  engrafted  into  Christ ;  and 
those  who  had  thus  become  true  Christians 
would  live  together  in  love.  Yet  there  was 
a  spiritual  warfare  to  be  fought  by  every  in- 
dividual, so  that  every  thought  might  be 
broui^ht  into  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Many 
young  people  in  their  setting  out  in  life,  in- 
tended at  some  time  to  become  good  Chris- 
tians; but  postponed  yielding  up  their  hearts 
to  the  work  of  grace,  desiring  first  to  enjoy 
more  of  worldly  pleasures.  These  were  plain- 
ly admonished  of  their  danger,  and  exhorted 
no  longer  to  delay,  lest  they  might  be  like  the 
foolish  virgins,  who  were  refused  admittance 
when  the  Bridegroom  came,  because  they  were 
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not  prepared.  Those  who  had  in  earnest  en- 
tered on  the  heavenly  journey,  had  need  to 
be  on  their  guard,  that  they  be  not  drawn 
back  into  unconcern  and  forgetf'uhiess  of  God. 

We  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  meeting- 
was  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  that  an  open 
door  was  left  behind. 

After  leaving  Camden,  we  made  no  tarri- 
ance  for  religious  service  till  we  reached  Beau- 
fort in  South  Carolina.  This  is  near  the  ocean, 
on  one  of  the  salt  water  rivers  or  creeks,  that 
run  far  up  into  the  land,  and  make  a  perfect 
net- work  of  channels  ;  thus  forming  numerous 
islands  along  the  coasts  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  bluff  shore  of  a  semicircular  sweep 
of  the  river,  of  perhaps  two  miles  in  diameter. 
In  former  times,  it  was  the  favorite  residence 
of  many  wealthy  slaveholders,  who  owned 
plantations  on  the  surrounding  islands.  It 
was  here  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  con- 
cocted; and  wo  wei'e  shown  the  house  where 
it  received  its  final  touches  and  signatures. 
Little  did  the  active  agents  in  that  measure 
imagine  that  they  were  signing  the  death 
warrant  of  their  favorite  system  of  slavery. 
It  is  but  one  of  the  many  illustrations  fur- 
nished by  history,  of  the  great  fact,  that  the 
Most  High  ruleth  among  the  kingdoms  of 
men;  that  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness,  and  makes  them  His  instruments 
in  working  out  designs  they  never  intended. 

In  this  part  of  South  Carolina,  the  colored 
population  is  far  more  numerous  than  the 
white;  and  a  large  portion  of  them  own  land, 
and  are  free  from  the  annoyances  to  which 
their  race  is  exposed  in  some  other  sections 
of  the  State.  One  of  us  called  on  a  former 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  colored 
man,  who  had  assisted  Friends  a  year  ago  in 
procuring  some  legislative  action  respecting 
the  meeting- house  ])roperty  under  their  care 
in  Charleston.  He  was  living  at  the  house  of 
Robert  Small,  a  large  and  well-furnished  man- 
sion. In  his  youth,  R.  Small  lived  as  a  slave 
in  the  out-building  attached  to  this  property. 
During  the  war,  he  brought  the  steamship 
Planter  out  of  Charleston  harbor,  past  the 
guns  of  the  Confederate  forts  in  safety;  and 
was  awarded  salvage  by  Congress.  He  sub- 
sequently purchased  for  his  home,  the  pro- 
perty where  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
slave.  W. 

CTo  bo  continued.) 


The  late  Hannah  G.  Backhouse  on  the  Chris- 
tian Profession  of  the  Society  of  Friends. — I 
believe,  my  dear  friends,  that  wc  might  go 
among  any  people,  that  we  might  search  all 
the  families  of  mankind,  and  make  the  most 
diligent  investigation  of  the  principles  we 
make  profession  of — yea,  we  might  search  the 
whole  of  professing  Christendom,  and  alter 
all  has  been  discovered  that  the  most  pene- 
trating eye  can  behold,  wo  shall  not  bo  able 
to  find  more  evidence  of  the  profession  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  And  1 
believe  that  the  testimonies  they  have  borne 
to  tlio  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  testimonies  the 
practices  resulting  therefrom,  will  remain 
even  unto  the  end  of  time.  I  believe  that 
Christianity  in  its  jiurcst  form  is  still  to  be 
found  within  the  ])ale  of  this  Society.  We 
believe  in  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  that  these  three  are  one.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 


among  men  ;  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God" — 
"  God  made  manifest  in  the  flesh."  We  believe 
that  through  this  mysterious  revelation  of  the 
one  eternal,  self-existent  Almighty  Jehovah, 
salvation  was  opened  to  man  ;  that  in  the  in- 
scrutable counsels  of  Omnipotence,  it  was  His 
good  pleasure  to  be  reconciled  unto  man 
through  the  death  of  His  Son.  These  are 
mysteries  which  have  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Society  from  its  beginning. 

— British  Friend. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Hannah  Gibbons. 

It  is  thought  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing brief  extracts  from  the  memoranda  of  our 
late  beloved  friend  Hannah  Gibbons,  might 
be  seasonable,  and  perhaps  encouraging  to 
some  at  the  present  time.  After  attending 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1852,  then  81  years  of 
age,  she  writes  :  "  Desires  are  raised  that  the 
hands  of  the  laborers  may  be  strengthened  by 
the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  to  do  his  work;  and 
that  a  succession  of  laborers  may  be  raised  up 
to  support  the  precious  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies given  to  us  as  a  people,  that  Zion  may 
again  arise  in  her  ancient  beauty." 

4th  mo.  1853.  "  I  attended  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing under  much  discouragement  and  lowness 
of  mind,  and  considerable  infirmity  of  body. 
The  meeting  was  favored  to  proceed  in  the 
weighty  concerns  which  come  before  it,  in 
more  harmony  than  at  some  former  annual 
gatherings.  It  seemed  as  though  the  house 
of  David  was  growing  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  the  house  of  Saul  weaker  and  weaker  ; 
yet  there  was  cause  for  mourning  on  account 
of  an  unsanctified  ministry  appearing  in  a  few 
individuals.  May  He,  who  is  the  Head  of  His 
own  church,  work  in  us  and  for  us,  until  all 
that  is  offensive  in  His  holy  eyesight  may  be 
purged  out ;  and  more  of  the  calming,  cement- 
ing influence  of  His  blessed  Spirit  iae  felt  to 
prevail,  and  the  body  be  edifi^'d  in  love." 

1854.  4th  mo.  "  Our  Yearly  Meeting  oc- 
curring, I  was  favored  to  get  to  nearly  all  the 
sittings  of  it.  It  was  more  satisfactory  than 
any  we  have  had  of  latter  years :  and  the 
Blessed  Head  of  the  church  condescended  in 
mercy  to  overshadow  the  assembly  at  seasons, 
with  the  solemnizing  influence  of  His  own 
blessed  Spirit,  to  the  comfort  and  refreshment 
of  many  minds;  and  Friends  were  ftxvored  to 
transact  the  weighty  business  of  the  meeting 
in  a  good  degree  of  harmony.  Indeed  it  felt 
to  me  a  time  wherein  we  had  cause  to  thank 
God  and  take  courage." 

5th  mo.  13th,  1855.  "  It  seemed  to  me  in 
our  meeting  to-day,  as  at  other  times,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  seeking  individuals,* 
that  attend  with  us  on  First  days,  who  are 
not  members  of  our  religious  Society.  For 
such  I  have  craved,  that  their  minds  may  not 
bo  outward,  but  that  they  may  be  turned  in- 
ward, where  availing  praj^er  is  wont  to  be 
made  ;  that  so  they  may  be  taught  by  our 
blessed  Saviour  who  condescends  at  seasons 
to  teach  his  people  Himself.  Earnest  desires 
were  also  felt  for  our  poor  scattered  Society, 
the  church,  that  through  the  powerful  cleans- 
ing operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  tire,  she 
may  be  brought  out  of  iior  present  wilderness 
state,  clear  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 

9th  mo.  30th,  1860.  "  The  present  is  a  day 
of  close  trial  and  searching  of  heart  to  those 


*  Tliia  continues  to  be  the  case. 


who  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  oui  'e 
ligious  Society.  Nevertheless,  a  hope  at  ti 
arises,  that  as  those  who  are  concernec 
maintain  it  on  its  ancient  foundation,  k 
through  holy  help,  steadfast,  there  will  in 
Lord's  time  be  a  gathering  unto  them, 
our  poor  Society  be  favored  with  increae 
settlement,  and  know  an  arising  as  in  anc 
beauty." 

From  a  letter  to  her  fi'iend  and  rela 
Hannah  Rhoaus,  1863  :  "  I  was  eorafortei 
hearing  that  our  late  Yearly  Meeting  w; 
time  of  renewed  favor,  a  time  wherein  n 
of  the  cementing  influence  of  heavenly  I 
was  experienced  than  for  some  years  be 
it.    Such  seasons  arc  cause  of  humble  gi 
tude  to  the  Author  of  all  our  blessings 
times,  I  doubt  not,  of  renewing  the  faitl 
those  who  have  none  to  look  to  for  help 
the  Lord  alone.     'I  will  also  leave  in 
midst  of  thee  an  afflicted  and  poor  people, 
they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

1857.  4th  mo.  19th.  On  hearing  of  a  Pri 
being  exercised  in  the  Select  Yearly  Meet 
on  the  subject  of  silent,  reverential  wait 
and  recommending  it  as  one  of  our  pecu 
privileges,  she  said,  "  It  did  me  good  to  b 
it.    Oh !  this  is  ivhat  we  want  as  a  society, 
silent  waiting  before  (he  Most  High."  " 
wordy  spirit  which  is  among  us,  I  don't  ki 
what  it  will  come  to;  and  yet  I  would 
check  the  lisping  of  a  babe  in  Christ  Je 
A  few  words,  fitly  spoken,  are  like  apple 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

26th.    In  allusion  to  the  late  Yearly  M 
ing  she  said,  "I  think  I  saw  on  Seventh- 
morning,  with  undoubted  clearness,  tha 
Friends  gathered  under  feelings  of  reven 
and  holy  fear — fear  to  offend — and  if  anyti: 
was  expressed,  if  it  was  under  the  same 
cious  influence,  it  would  have  a  tendenq 
gather;  but  if  the  wisdom  of  man  got  up 
ing  to  do  a  great  deal,  it  would  make  scat 
ing  work;"  adding,  "it  is  only  that  w\ 
comes  from  above  can  gather  there.  Oh  I 
the  great  '  I  Am'  may  govern."    On  b< 
informed  it  was  thought  a  better  feeling 
vailed,  she  said,  "  that  is  what  we  want," 
seemed  greatly  comforted. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  to  her  fr 
William  Evans,  in  1854:  "  Desires  are  ra 
that  we  may  not  be  suffered  to  castaway 
confidence  in  the  unfailing  arm  of  Isrf 
Shepherd.  I  think  I  often  see  our  stan 
to  be  as  on  a  sea  of  glass ;  wherein  j 
the  necessity  of  watching  unto  prayer 
there  is  no  time  to  be  idle,  lest,  as  formojj, 
while  men  sleep  the  enemy  sow  tares,  'fijly 
it  is  a  day  when  he  is  very  busy,  striviiisto 
draw  the  mind  avvay  from  the  pure  and  fin 
pie  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  persnaiivj 
the  unwary  that  there  is  an  easier  way  li>  i ' 
kingdom  of  heaven,  than  by  self-denial  r 
the  daily  cross." 

From  a  letter  to  the  same  friend  in  l!-|5 
"  I  have  never  been  without  the  hope  thatjur 
poor  Society  will  not  be  utterly  laid  w:));e, 
believing  there  are  a  few  in  the  dillVm' 
places  who  may  be  compared  to  the  reiniui' 
of  Jacob  in  the  midst  of  many  people,  ; 
dew  from  the  Lord.  As  those  are  faithlut' 
their  Divine  Leader,  striving  through  llisliii 
to  uphold  the  excellent  testimonies  givclto 
us  as  a  people  to  bear,  I  trust  they  in  h<' 
Lord's  time,  will  be  brought  to  see  cytn 
eye  ;  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  to  miiKtli' 
same  thing;  and  to  be  built  up  a  spiiimi 
house  to  the  praise  of  His  excellent  ISTai ' 
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*  *  "  I  unite  with  thee  in  believing  tbat 
the  spirit  of  supplicaiion  was  lived  in  by  the 


lied 


embers  universally — and  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
|;j-our  hearts  would  be  softened  towards  one 
lother,  and  that  mercy  which  we  crave  for 
irselves  would  be  sought  for  others  also, 
ow  often  have  I  desired  that  this  kind  of 
eling  might  more  prevail  among  us." 
From  a  letter  to  the  same,  1858  :  "  The 
■eathing  of  my  heart  often  is,  Lord  help  us, 
r  vain  is  the  help  of  man.    What  a  mercy 
lis  that  through  all  the  shaking  permitted, 
J.he  foundation  of  God  standeth  sui'e  ;  having 
^.jliis  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
ys:'  yea,  he  knoweth  them,  and  will  tenderly 
Jjgard  these,  I  surely  believe,  who  are  en- 
f  liavoring  to  follow  Him  in  the  obedience  of 

Iith,  not  leaning  to  their  own  understanding, 
'hat  better  can  we  do,  dear  fi-iend,  than  to 
immit  the  cause  unto  the  Lord,  whose  power 
,  A  above  every  other  power,  hoping  and  trust- 
[i|g  that  in  his  own  time  He  will  take  it  into 
is  own  hands,  and  then  who  shall  let  it." 
1  The  following  is  from  a  letter  thus  endorsed 
7  H.  G. :  "  The  within  is  the  latter  part  of 
ji|  letter  sent  to  W.  and  E.  Evans,  dated  4th 
0.  4th,  1859."    "  Yearly  Meeting  is  fast  ap- 
•oaehing,  and  I  doubt  not  brings  an  increase 
ji'  escrei.-io  of  mind,  in  which  jow  have  my 
|.|,!nder  sympathy.    But  how  consoling  is  it 
jat  you  can  say  from  heai'tfelt  experience, 
"itherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us;  and  I  trust 
I'e  will  help  you  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
ibulated  path." 


let 
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:  Scientific  Notes. 

,  Artificial  Butter. — For  some  years  past  at- 
jmpts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  from 
le  fat  of  beef,  mutton  or  veal,  a  substitute 
"jr  ordinary  butter,  but  until  recently  with 
',ut  little  success.    At  the  present  time,  how- 
iVer,  an  article  is  produced  in  considerable 
uantities,  a  sample  of  which  was  lately  pro- 
![[ounced  by  X.  A.  Willard,  the  President  of 
be  Jfew  York  State  Dairyman's  Association, 
:>  be  "  far  superior  to  any  I  have  seen  in  flavor 
nd  texture."    He  added,  "  I  have  shown  it 
a  number  of  experts  in  butter,  and  they 
ere  greatly  surprised  at  its  flavor,"  and  if  a 
lore  waxy  texture  in  the  article  was  pi'o- 
uced,  "it  would  puzzle  some  to  distinguish 
;  from  genuine  batter."    This  waxy  condi- 
ioD,  it  is  said,  is  acquired  by  age.    From  an 
ccount  of  the  process,  given  by  Henry  A. 
lolt,  one  of  its  originators,  in  the  American 
Ihenxist,  the  following  de-cription  of  it  has 
een  condensed.  After  the  fat  is  well  cleansed, 
,  i  is  thrown  into  large  tanks  containing  tepid 
?ater,  where  it  is  thoroughly  washed  in  suc- 
essive  portions  of  cold  water.    It  is  then  re- 
Qoved  to  a  machine  in  which  it  is  reduced  to 
mall  fragments.    In  this  condition  it  passes 

0  the  melting  tank,  where  it  is  exposed  to  a 
emperature  of  about  122°  P.  Here  it  is  sepa- 
jated  from  the  adipose  membrane  accompany- 
ing it,  and  a  clear  yellow  oil  is  obtained,  which 
|3  carefully  drawn  off  and  allowed  to  solidif}^ 
i^bis  solidified  oil  or  refined  fat,  is  divided  into 
mall  blocks  about  4  inches  wide,  8  inches 
ong,  and  1^  inches  thick,  which  are  placed 
n  cloths,  and  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  in 

1  suitably  arranged  press.  This  operation 
•esults  in  separating  the  refined  fat  into  two 
)ortions, — a  pure  white  solid  stearine,  which 
•emains  in  the  cloths,  and  a  moi'e  oily  portion 
^hich  is  subjected  to  further  treatment.  The 
ttearine  thus  obtained  is  in  a  condition  for 
tale,  and  is  one  of  the  by  products  of  the 


manufacture.  The  oil  at  the  temperature  of 
70°,  is  now  introduced  into  a  churn  with  sour 
milk,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  former  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  of  the  latter,  together  with  a  small 
amount  of  a  solution  of  annatto,  to  impart  an 
orange  color  to  the  product,  when  the  whole 
mixture  is  thoi'oughly  agitated  for  10  or  15 
minutes.  The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to 
flow  from  the  churn  into  a  tub  containing 
pounded  ice.  As  the  contents  of  the  churn 
fall  upon  the  ice,  the  oil  is  solidified.  The 
tub  is  constantly  kept  in  motion  until  it  be- 
comes filled  with  the  solidified  oil.  This  is 
then  emptied  out,  the  ice  allowed  to  melt 
away,  the  solidified  oil  collected,  crumbled  up 
fine  by  hand,  and  then  agitated  in  a  suitable 
vessel  with  a  nearly  equal  quantity  by  weight, 
of  churned  sour  milk,  for  about  15  minutes, 
during  which  the  solidified  oil  takes  up  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  milk,  together  with  its 
flavor  and  odor,  and  pure  artificial  butter  is 
produced.  This  as  the  finished  product,  is  re- 
moved, di-ained,  salted,  worked  and  packed 
into  firkins  for  sale.  Thus  made,  the  manu- 
facturer states,  it  contains  nothing  foreign  to 
the  very  best  butter,  and  its  keeping  qualities 
are  much  better  than  that  made  from  cream, 
while  chemical  analysis  shows  that  they  are 
almost  identical  in  composition.  500  lbs.  of 
artificial  butter,  it  is  said,  can  be  m.ade  from 
490  lbs.  suet,  and  the  cost  of  producing  it  in 
a  suitably  arranged  factory,  including  all  ex- 
penses excepting  the  license  fee,  is  set  down 
at  13  cents  per  pound. 

Stoves.-k.  commission  of  the  French  Academj^ 
has  been  investigating  the  effect  upon  health 
of  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron  stoves.  Soft  coal 
was  burned  in  stoves  of  each  kind,  and  rabbits 
were  exposed  to  the  air  heated  by  them,  and 
their  condition  afterwards  examined.  It  is 
stated  that  the  results  of  these  experiments 
show  that  the  use  of  cast  iron  stoves  at  a  red 
heat  diffuses  an  amount  of  poisonous  carbonic 
oxide  gas  which  produces  changesin  the  blood 
the  repetition  of  which  may  become  danger- 
ous, while  the  same  method  of  investigation 
has  not  shown  similar  effects  from  stoves 
of  wrought  iron.  The  carbonic  oxide  which 
is  produced  when  stoves  of  cast  iron  are  used, 
may  arise  from  several  different  causes.  1st. 
The  permeability  of  the  stove  by  the  gas, 
which  will  pass  from  the  interior  of  the  fire 
pot  to  the  exterior.  .2d.  The  direct  action  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the  carbon  of  the 
cast  iron,  heated  to  redness.  3d.  The  decom- 
position of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air, 
by  its  contact  with  metal  heated  to  redness. 

The  commission  recommend  that  all  stoves 
and  heating  apparatus  of  cast  iron,  and  some 
of  wrought  iron,  be  lined  with  fire-brick,  or 
other  substance,  so  as  to  prevent  their  attain- 
ing a  red  heat. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

They  Shall  Build  the  Waste  Places  * 
One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  re- 
ligious Society,  is  the  oversight  of  its  mem- 
bers, particularly  those  of  little  age  and  ex- 
perience, with  the  view  of  guarding  them 
against  temptations,  and  promoting  their 
growth  in  the  Truth.    Scarcely  any  thing 


*  The  above  article  was  published  in  "The  Friend" 
in  1850,  and  has  been  transcribed  and  sent  to  us  by  a 
valued  correspondent  for  republication  at  this  time. 
We  conamend  it  to  our  readers  as  containing  pertinent 
counsel  for  our  approaching  Yearly  Meeting. 

[Eds.  of  "Friend."] 


around  them  more  effectually  contributes  to 
this  end,  than  the  consistent  example  of  tho 
older,  and  those  who  are  regarded  as  the  mojt 
experienced  Friends.  As  constant  watchful- 
ness is  essential  to  enable  any  to  furnish  this 
example,  so  it  has  a  powerful  influence  upon 
observers.  Watchfulness  is  inseparable  from 
inwardness  of  spirit — an  eye  continually  di- 
rected to  the  Preserver  of  men.  This  will 
appear  in  the  countenance,  the  spirit,  the 
temper,  and  the  general  manner  and  practice. 
It  is  putting  the  candle  on  the  candlestick,  so 
that  all  who  are  in  the  house  do  see  the  light. 
Where  young  people  have  such  examples  be- 
fore them,  they  feel  their  influence,  which 
restrains  them  in  some  measure  from  doing 
wrong,  and  incites  many  to  obey  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Truth,  in  the  love  of  it.  If  instead 
of  showing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  active  membei-s  get  from  under  this  watch- 
fulness, and  division  and  contention  spring 
up,  and  a  different  spirit  producing  other 
fruits,  takes  the  place  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
this  stumbles  the  weak,  and  tends  to  turn 
away  the  younger  members,  from  the  cause 
of  religion,  to  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  the 
world.  The  effect  of  spiritual  religion  is  to 
make  men  "steadfast,  immovable,  abounding 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;"  but  where  unsettle- 
ment  gets  into  the  visible  church,  and  the 
inexperienced  members  think  they  see  that 
there  is  little  difference  between  themselves 
and  their  brethren,  lukewarmness  is  intro- 
duced, and  they  substitute  temporal  pursuits 
for  their  religious  duties.  Innovation  upon 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Societv  has 
had  a  very  unsettling  effect.  Many  young  peo- 
ple have  been  greatly  perplexed,  and  the 
enemy  has  taken  advantage  of  this,  to  entice 
them  to  the  world  for  their  enjoyments,  that 
he  might  thereby  hinder  the  Lord's  work  in 
their  hearts.  But  while  the  church  keeps 
under  the  government  of  the  blessed  Head, 
He  will  lead  it  to  look  after  the  flock,  over 
which  He  has  appointed  watchmen,  and  bring 
it  under  a  lively  concern  from  time  to  time, 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  where  it  is  needed. 
How  cheering  to  young  persons,  to  see  the 
devotedness  of  elder  brethren  and  sisters  to 
their  Lord  and  Master,  striving  under  the 
power  of  His  gathering  arm  to  draw  them 
into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

When  George  Dillwyn  with  many  other 
worthies,  occupied  our  galleries  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  he  often  had  a 
sweet  word  of  encouragement  for  the  younger 
and  less  advanced  members,  which  spread  like 
balm  over  their  exercised  spirits,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  increased  dedication  to  their 
heavenly  Leader.  Such  evidences  of  love  and 
tender  solicitude  in  the  fathers  for  the  chil- 
dren, produced  returning  feelings  of  love  and 
respect  towards  them,  and  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  bound  them  together  in  true  and  un- 
feigned fellowship.  Many  young  people  went 
to  Yearly  Meeting  to  panicipate,  according 
to  their  capacities,  in  the  general  travail  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Society,  the  mutual  help  of 
each  other,  and  to  receive  the  admonitions 
and  the  counsel  of  experience,  dictated  by  the 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep. 

Since  that  day  we  have  partaken  of  a  large 
share  of  afiiictions;  and  were  it  consistent 
with  the  will  of  the  Head  of  the  church,  many 
would  rejoice  to  witness  the  flowing  of  the 
healing  waters,  to  restore  the  diseased,  to 
renovate  the  feeble  and  the  faltering,  and  to 
invigorate  the  weary- with  energy  to  rebuild 
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the  waste  places.  Possibly  some  of  the  hard- 
ships we  have  endured,  have  been  permitted 
to  show  us,  that  worldly  ease  throws  open 
avenues  for  the  enemy  to  enter  under  various 
guises — the  dangers  of  unwatchfiilness — and 
that  nothing  but  a  patient,  confiding  reliance 
upon  the  Lord,  who  alone  can  keep  the  city, 
will  serve  to  draw  down  His  protecting  power. 
It  may  be  that  prayer  has  not  been  the  cloth- 
ing of  many,  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  not  asking  of 
Him  to  undertake  for  us  and  His  cause,  nor 
putting  their  trust  and  faith  in  Him, -instead 
of  their  own  wisdom  and  strength.  Well  will 
it  be  to  learn  by  the  things  we  have  suffered, 
and  to  join  in  fervent  mental  breathings,  that 
He  would  hasten  the  period,  when  true  Gos- 
pel love  and  unity  shall  take  the  place  of  all 
party  feelings,  throughout  our  borders,  and 
laborers  be  sent  forth,  qualified  to  build  up 
the  broken  walls,  and  to  sound  forth  the  Truth 
so  as  to  awaken  to  righteousness,  many  who 
are  in  danger  of  sleeping  the  sleep  of  spiritual 
death.  Could  we  experience  in  our  approach- 
ing solemnity,  something  of  the  feast  of  in- 
gathering, every  one  abstracting  his  thoughts 
from  things  abroad,  and  lookina;  into  his  own 
condition,  witnessing  Christ  Jesus  to  be  in  the 
midst,  teaching  us  Himself,  and  opening  to  the 
collected  church  the  way  to  minister  to  the 
vaiious  branches,  there  would  be  a  little  har- 
vest of  comfort  and  Divine  strength,  to  ani- 
mate the  members  to  discharge  their  respec- 
tive duties,  when  they  reach  their  homes. 
The  burden-bearers  would  be  made  to  rejoice, 
and  the  Loi'd's  name  would  be  praised  by 
hearts,  humbled  in  a  sense  of  His  unmerited 
goodness  to  His  aflflicted  people.  Tims  saith 
the  Lord,  "again  there  shall  he  heard  in  this 
jjlace,  the  voice  of  joy,  and  the  voice  of  glad- 
ness, the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the 
voice  of  the  bride — the  voice  of  them  that 
shall  say,  praise  the  Lord  of  hosts,  for  the 
Lord  is  good  ;  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever 
— and  of  them  that  shall  bring  the  sacrifice  of 
pi-aise  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  For  I  will 
cause  to  return  the  captivity  of  the  land  as  at 
the  first,  saith  the  Lord."  May  it  prove  to 
be  our  happy  experience  ! 


The  Tiger. 

John  McLaurin,  Missionary  at  Cocanada, 
East  Lidia,  writes  to  the  Canndian  Baptist: 

About  2  r.  M.,  as  we  wei-c  standing  on  the 
veranda  of  the  Travellers'  Bungalow,  we  saw 
a  few  men  run  swiftly  along  the  road  which 
wc  had  to  go,  towards  a  pass  or  gorge  in  the 
hills;  they  were  followed  by  three  or  four 
women  crying  and  weeping  at  top  of  their 
voices.  These  were  followed  by  scores  of 
people,  gesticulating  and  apparently  greatly 
excited.  Wc  sent  off  to  enquire  the  reason, 
and  the  word  came  back,  "A  boy  carried  oil' 
by  a  tiger." 

It  appears  that  the  boy  had  been  out  watch- 
ing cattle,  when  the  real  king  of  the  forest 
came  and  took  him  off.  This  was  not  very 
encouraging,  especially  as  we  had  to  pass 
along  that  same  way  after  dark  that  night. 
However  wc  had  with  us  a  double  barrelled 
shot  gun,  which  wc  ncarl}'  half  filled  with 
powder  and  swan  sliot,  and  giving  a  few  di- 
rections to  our  servants  and  preachers,  how 
to  act  in  case  wo  wore  attacked,  and  com- 
mending ourselves  to  our  Heavenly  Father's 
care,  started  on  our  way.  We  saw  nothing 
of  our  friend.    .    .  . 

.Inst  as  we  were  getting  ready  to  start  homo 


(on  account  of  trouble  in  the  school  we  had 
to  come  home  sooner  than  at  first  intended) 
word  came  to  us  that  a  man  had  been  mauled 
by  a  tiger.  He  was  a  shepherd  and  was  out 
herding  a  flock  of  goats  when  the  fellow  came 
and  laid  hold  of  one.  Like  a  good  shepherd 
he  shouted  and  ran  at  the  beast.  It  dropped 
the  goat  and  seized  the  man.  Several  of  his 
neighbors  being  near  came  and  rescued  him, 
but  not  before  he  was  mangled  very  much. 
We  saw  him  as  they  were  starting  with  him 
for  the  hospital  in  this  place.  The  animal 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  hill  on  the  road  we  had 
to  travel,  just  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  us. 
Now  this  was  not  a  cheering  prospect ;  a  dis- 
appointed tiger  with  a  supper  in  view  so  near 
us,  might  be  lurking  under  any  bush  hy  the 
wayside.  However,  we  did  not  choose  to  re- 
main any  longer  in  Tuni,  so  we  started.  I 
told  all  our  people  to  keep  well  together  with 
one  lantern  before  the  bandies  and  one  behind. 
We  had  three  bandies;  Bro.  Currie  was  in 
the  hindmost  one,  our  tent,  &c,,  in  the  second, 
and  I  in  the  first.  We  had  passed  the  place 
where  the  brute  had  secreted  himself,  and 
had  passed  on  about  nine  miles,  when  I  heard 
just  in  front  of  my  bandy  the  half  whispered 
words,  puli,  puU,  (tiger,  tiger.)  I  had  jumped 
up  and  grasped  my  gun  when  Josiah  came 
saying  that  there  was  a  tiger  before  us  on 
the  road.  The  bandies  had  slopped.  I  came 
to  the  point,  and  there  he  was  just  passing 
along  among  a  few  bushes  by  the  I'oadside, 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  yards  distant.  I 
had  my  gun  in  my  hands,  but  thought  dis- 
cretion the  better  part  of  valor,  as  the  shot 
in  my  gun  could  rot  posf-ibly  kill  such  an 
animal,  and  he  would  certainly  have  turned 
and  either  killed  or  badly  injured  some  of  us 
had  I  provoked  an  assault.  He  passed  along 
just  behind  Bro.  Currie's  bandy,  and  across 
the  road  as  if  intending  to  come  before  us  for 
another  chance.  (They  often  do  this,)  and 
evidently  displeased  at  being  baulked  of  his 
prey.  When  first  seen  he  was  crouching  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  ready  for  a  spring,  evi- 
dently having  seen  the  lantern  from  a  dis- 
tance; but  he  was  disconcerted  by  those  in 
front  seeing  him  before  he  sprang,  and  by  the 
bold  front  they  put  on.  He  then  slowly  arose, 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  them  moved  awa}^ 
step  by  step. 

The  tiger  is  the  king  of  beasts  of  prey.  A 
full  grown  Eoyal  Bengal  Tiger  is  one-third 
stronger  than  the  strongest  lion.  This  is  a 
well  ascertained  fact  in  natural  historj'.  The 
one  we  saw  would  be  about  nine  feet  long  in 
all.  His  head  about  the  size  of  a  common 
pumpkin.  He  would  stand  about  three  and 
a  half  feet  high,  and  his  forearms  would  be 
about  the  size  of  a  French  pony's  forefeet. 
He  is  about  as  heavy  as  four  or  five  of  the 
largest  sized  dogs  at  home.  His  tusks  are 
between  two  and  a  half  and  three  inches  long 
above  the  gums,  while  at  the  base  ihcy  are 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  Such  a  ti^er  as 
this  could  spring  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
if  need  be. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  here,  a  number 
of  men  came  to  Cocanada,  bearing  the  tiger 
which  had  maimed  the  man  at  Tuni.  They 
brought  him  to  the  house  to  show  him  to  us. 
He  answered  the  description  given  above. 
He  had  been  shot  by  one  of  the  Tuni  Temin- 
dar's  huiitcrs.  We  were  glad  to  see  the  mon- 
ster dead. 


Tnshrino  mercies  in  gratitude. 


For  "The  Frie  t  5 

If  the  Editors  of  "The  Friend"  think  i 
following  extracts,  from  the  writings  of  'f)i 
thy,  godlj^men  in  their  day,  have  any  pr  i 
cai  application  at  the  present  time,  will  t  33 
please  publish  them  for  the  perusal  and 
sideration  of  the  general  reader  : 

BARCLAY  AND  JORDAN. 

"  The  present,  indeed,  is  with  us  a  da  d 
great  degeneracy  ;  and  many,  many  of  tl  it' 
who  should  by  this  time,  have  been  as  pii  i-,"' 
and  monuments  of  Divine  grace  and  goodi  i' 
are  merely  dwarfs  in  a  real  heartfult  ex]  f' 
ence  and  possession  of  what  they  pro  ^' 
'having  the  form  of  godliness,  but'  in  e:  j! 
'  de  nying  the  power,'  by  not  receiving  the  sj  s(' 
and  dwelling  under  it;  and  so  hardly  dest  f. 
the  honorable  stigma  of  Quaker,  never  I  r 
ing  themselves  'trembled  at  the  Word  of  f 
Lord,'  in  any  sense  of  the  expression.  Tl 
are  the  stumbling  blocks  indeed  to  oth  f 
who  plainly  sec  them  to  be,  more  or  les  ^ 
worldly-minded  set.    Such  greatly  clog  fjf 
chariot  wheels,  many  ways;  and  we  are  if'.' 
creasingly  concerned  in  tender  love  for  th  i 
desiring  they  may  be  aroused  and  awake 
to  see  their  lamentable  condition,  and,  thro 
merciful  help,  still  held  out  to  many,  r 
mend  it." — Fro7n  a  letter  of  John  Barclay. 

Richard  Jordan,  in  the  Eighth  montl: 
1826,  a  day  closely  foreshadowing  deep  t 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  "lamented  v, 
much  feeling,  the  diviations  from  simplii 
and  plainness  which  were  conspicuous 
many  of  the  members,  the  avidity  with  wh 
they  pursued  the  pleasures  and  riches  of 
world,  and  the  apparent  ivaiH  of  religious 
cern  on  their  own  account,  and  for  the  well 
of  the  church.  Much  labor,  he  remarl 
had  been  bestowed  upon  them  ;  spiritual 
temporal  blessings  had  been  dispensed  wi( 
liberal  hand,  and  yet  disobedience  and  ing 
tude  had  been  too  generally  returned  for 
these  favors  ;  and  he  feared  lest  those  ' 
might  be  considered  as  the  children  of 


kingdom,  if  they  persisted  in  this  cou 
would  be  cast  out,  and  others  raised  up 
from  the  stones  of  the  streets,  to  support 
doctrines  and  testimonies  given  to  Friend 
bear.  He  however  expressed,  that  gloo 
as  the  prospect  of  a  succession  of  upri 
standard  bearers  seeined,  he  had  faith  to 
lieve,  that  those  doctrines  and  testimoi 
never  would  fall  to  the  ground  ;  *  * 
those  who  continued  to  maintain  the  anci 
faith  and  discipline  of  Friends,  would  be  j 
served  as  a  distinct  body  of  Christian  pro 
sors. 

Great  was  the  anxiet}-  he  evinced,  that 
friends  of  Christ  and  his  holy  cause  mi 
stand  firm  in  a  patient,  persevering  testim( 
against  every  innovation,  whether  in  doctr 
or  discipline,  and  by  the  steadfastness  of  tl 
faith,  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  the  me 
ness  and  humility  of  their  spirits,  evince  t 
while  they  dared  not  strive  to  carry  pa 
views  and  schemes,  they  felt  themselves  c 
strained  by  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  earnes 
to  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
saints." — From  an  Addenda  to  the  Journa 
Richard  Jordan. 


It  is  the  delight  of  the  Lord  and  bis  glo 
to  deliver  his  people,  when  to  the  eye  ot  sei 
it  seemeth  impossible.  Then  doth  the  L 
delight  to  stretch  forth  his  arm,  when  m 
else  can  help;  and  then  doth  it  please  Him 
deal  with  the  enemies  of  his  truth  and  peop 
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when  they  are  lifted  up  above  the  fear  of  Him, 
and  are  ready  to  say  in  their  hearts  concern- 
ing them,  "  They  are  now  in  our  hands,  who 
2&n  deliver  them." — Isaac  Penington. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Eandom  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  from  page  266.) 

Edinburgh,  7th  mo.  11th. — On  First-day 
^ittended  Friends'  meeting,  where  we  found  a 
small  company  assembled,  including  a  num- 
ber of  students  from  the  University,  who  are 
lOiembers  of  our  Society.    The  meeting  was 
m  interesting  one ;  the  silence  being  broken 
;|by  our  friends  W.  and  I.  M.    We  seemed 
fathered  for  a  season,  within  "  a  quiet  habita- 
4tion,"  wherein  the  ceaseless  throb  of  the  heart 
!jiDf  the  great  city,  was  scarcely  audible.  We 
•tilso  enjoyed  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meet- 
').j  ng  with  several  relatives  whom  we  had  never 
jjhefore  seen.  Taking  tea  with  the  dear  friends 
lirst  named,  at  their  beautiful  place  at  Miliers- 
(ield,  we  here,  as  well  as  at  the  homes  of  our 
•elatives,  had  opportunities  to  see  something 
jjf  the  domestic  life  of  Edinburgh.  These 
ej?isits  were  "  as  brooks  by  the  way." 
5i|  The  Museums  of  this  city  are  full  of  interest. 
j^Ehe  Antiquarian  collection  contains  many 
iniscellaneous  curiosities,  among  which  may 
['[,i)e  seen  "the  Brank,"  an  ancient  instrument, 
(in  Scotland  often  called  "  the  Scold's  bridle." 
It  is  made  of  iron,  and  is  a  cruel  invention  for 
.;he  purpose  of ''correcting  incorrigible  scolds." 
Sere  has  also  been  preserved  one  of  Rob  Roy's 
t  anrse-clasps,  with  pistols  so  concealed  that  on 
j  |ittempting  to  open  the  parse  one  would  be 
jiihot  through  the  hands.   The  Thumbikins  or 
.|,|rhurabscrew8,  an  instrument  of  torture  for 
rjj^jompressingthe  thumb,  largely  used  by  the  In- 
jjuisitiou  in  Spain,  and  occasionally  in  Britain, 
ind  applied  to  some  of  the  Covenanters,  m&y 
jJaIso  be  seen. 

The  Industrial  Museum  we  found  extremely 
jTiteresting  and  very  instructive.    Here  are 
deposited  Hugh  Miller's  collections  of  Geologi- 
al  specimens,  and  here  the  history  of  almost 
ivery  art  is  fully  illustrated,  oftentimes  by 
4)bjects  of  gi'eat  beauty  and  value.    We  lin- 
j^ered  long  and  admiringly  among  the  wonder- 
ui  displays  of  Venetian  glass,  old  porcelain  or 
jottory,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
ight  architecture  of  this  museum.    We  re- 
narked  that  Europe  could  present  us  with 
Ijew  institutions  that  we  do  not  rival,  except 
f,j|Ddustrial  museums,  a  want  that  is  about  to 
,[ie  supplied  by  our  permanent  exhibition  in 
jlj'airmount  Park. 

Stirling  lay  before  us,  and  we  therefore  left 
iSdinburgh  with  less  regret,  though  a  feeling 
if  sadness  came  over  us,  as  we  cast  our  last 
ingering  look  upon  the  fair  city,  where  we 
jiad  spent  nearly  a  fortnight  of  pleasant  days, 
'alton  Hill,  with  its  modern  ruins  of  the 
i^atioual  Monument,  "often  pointed  at  as  in- 
icative  of  the  pride  and  poverty  of  Scot- 
land," its  beautiful  Grecian  temples,  dedicated 
0  Dugald  Stewart,  Prof  Playfair  and  Robert 
Jarns,  Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury  Crags,  and 
be  graceful  gothic  pile  in  memorj-  of  Sir 
V^alter  Scott,  must  all  be  left  behind  us  as 
mong  those  we  may  never  see  again.  Our 
ne  weather  still  continued;  literally  floods 
f  sunlight  were  poured  upon  rock,  tree  and 
leadow  as  we  passed  along,  and  we  have  yet 
jjcarcely  seen  a  Scotch  mi.st.  Suddenly  the 
15  onductor  called  out  "Linlithgow!"  and  we 
emained  long  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
ip  be  ruined  walls  of  the  fine  old  palace,  the 


iOIl 


with  a  meaning  smile,  and  a  most 

But  soon 


birth-place  of  Mar}^  Queen  of  Scots,  as  well  as 
glance  at  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town 
which  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  dark 
tragedy  of  Hamilton,  of  Bothwellhaugh,  and 
the  Regent  Murray.  Thence  our  course  was 
onward,  through  a  well  cultivated  country, 
abounding  in  historic  names  and  places,  each 
awakening  a  new  interest,  until  Bannockburn 
was  announced.  As  we  gazed  eagerly  from 
the  window  at  the  small  village,  and  the  slop- 
ing hill  beyond  it,  an  old  Scotchman  exclaimed, 
"  Surely,  madam,  y'ere  na  English  lady,  or 
ye  would  na  wish  to  see  the  field  of  Bannock- 
burn  !' 

exulting  twinkle  in  his  grey  eye 

"The  bulwark  of  the  north, 
Grey  Stirling  with  her  towers  and  town, 
Upon  our  fleet  career  looked  down." 

We  Avere  enjoying  a  much  more  speedy  tran- 
sit from  place  to  place,  than  was  ever  con- 
templated by  the  jaded  hunting  party  who 
rode  up  the  narrow  streets  to  the  castle  gate, 
on  the  summer  morning  pictured  by  the  poet 
in  the  lines  we  quote.  With  what  consterna- 
tion would  they  have  looked  upon  our  shriek- 
ing engine  entering  the  depot  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  ;  what  triumph  of  mechanical  art 
and  science  crown  our  day  with  comfort  and 
convenience  !  Stirling  appears  at  first  glance 
a  miniature  Edinburgh — its  castle  seated  upon 
a  similar  bold  eminence,  around  which,  es- 
pecially in  former  days,  the  town  at  its  foot, 
clung  for  protection.  The  streets  are,  how- 
ever, more  difficult  of  ascent  than  are  those  of 
Edinburgh. 

Stirling  of  old  was  appropriately  named 
Stryveling,  the  Celtic  name  having  been 
Strilla,  both  of  which  terms  signify  the  hill 
or  town  of  strife,  from  its  having  been  the 
scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the  Picts  and 
the  Romans.  The  conflicts  between  the  S  .'Ots 
and  the  Picts  were  also  many  and  sanguinary', 
and  in  the  words  of  the  old  ballad, 

"  The  Picts  were  undone — every  mother's  son — 
For  not  teaching  the  Scots  to  brew  heather  ale." 

At  the  extirpation  of  this  Avarlike  race  by  the 
Scots,  two  persons,  says  an  early  historian, 
alone  remained,  who  were  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  brewing  a  delicious  drink  from 
heather  tops.  The  lives  of  these  were  off'ered 
them  on  condition  that  they  would  teach  the 
ancient  enemies  of  their  race  the  mode  of 
brewing  this  favorite  beverage.  They  were 
father  and  son.  The  father  agreed  to  make 
the  disclosure  on  the  condition  that  a  boon 
should  be  granted  him.  This  was  promised 
and  sworn  to.  "My  demand  then  is,"  said  he, 
"that  you  strike  off  the  head  of  my  son." 
The  Scots  were  surprised  at  this  request,  but 
he  persisted,  and  they  complied.  "Now," 
exclaimed  the  stern  old  captive,  "you  may 
put  me  to  death  also:  my  son  was  young  and 
timorous,  and  the  promise  of  his  life  might 
have  availed  with  him,  I  am  old  and  resolved, 
and  by  no  tortures  which  you  can  inflict,  shall 
you  ever  extort  from  me  the  knowledge  you 
so  much  desire."  The  next  moment  he  also 
lay  stretched  in  death.  The  name  Snowdon, 
meaning  the  fortified  hill,  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  it.  The  castle  stands  upon  the  site 
of  a  Roman  station,  and  one  of  our  walks  was 
along  a  narrow  path,  which  led  to  the  pre- 
cipitous side  of  an  adjoining  portion  of  the 
hill,  to  some  rocks  bearing  the  appearance  of 
hewn  stone,  and  which  may  have  been  part 
of  the  Roman  stronghold,  judging  from  the 
faint  marks  thereon,  which  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  the  6th  Roman  Legion. 


The  castle  wall  is  eight  feet  in  thickness, 
and  thus  quite  broad  enough  for  a  promenade 
upon  its  top.  At  one  corner  a  low  stone  step 
was  pointed  out  b}'  our  guide  as  the  favorite 
stand  of  Victoria  when  visiting  the  castle. 
I  have  seen  nothing  finer  than  the  view  from 
this  parapet  overlooking  towards  the  JSTorth, 
the  beautiful  Ochil  hills,  and  in  the  distance 
the  tower  of  Alloa.  To  the  southeast,  on  a 
calm  day  may  be  seen  in  the  distance  the 
Lammermoor  and  Pentland  hills,  Edinbui'g 
Castle  and  Arthur's  Seat;  westward  "the 
Vale  of  fair  Menteith"  stretches  away  to  the 
highlands  where  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Venu, 
Bon  A'an  and  Ben  Ledi  close  the  scene, 
while  the  glittering  folds  of  the  Forth,  tike 
the  tortuous  windings  of  a  serpent,  appear 
along  the  course  of  Stirling,  bordered  by  fields 
of  deepest  green,  interspersed  with  luxuriant 
woods.  The  Abbey  Crag  surmounted  by  the 
Wallace  Monument  rises  boldly  on  the  JSorth. 
In  the  foreground  are  the  town  and  its  bridges 
across  the  Forth,  Cambuskenneth  Tower  and 
ruined  Abbey,  and  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  which 
last  is  a  very  picturesque  village  imbedded 
among  trees.  No  one  endowed  with  any 
perception  of  the  beautiful  in  landscape  but 
would  sympathise  with  Prince  Albert  and 
the  Queen,  who  always  gazed  with  admira- 
tion upon  this  magnificent  outlook,  perhaps 
the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  few 
yards  from  the  Victoria  Lookout  is  Queen 
Mary's  aperture,  simply  a  hole  in  the  wall 
through  which  she  could  view  the  tourna^ 
ment  and  other  sports  below  and  remain  her- 
self unseen. 

Stirling  Castle  is  used  for  barracks;  soldiers 
were  marching  and  countermarching  in  the 
great  square  or  Castle  Green,  drilled  by  a  pom- 
pous officer  on  horseback.  "Food  for  powder," 
is  the  involuntary  suggestion  on  seeing  men 
thus  employed.  The  present  store-room  and 
armory  was  once  the  Chapel  Royal,  built  by 
.James  VL,  for  the  baptism  of  his  son  Prince 
Henry;  while  the  lower  Court  contains  the 
palace  begun  by  James  V.,  and  finished  by 
Queen  Mary  in  1565.  This  last  edifice  is 
richly  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  the  most 
grotesque  statues  we  have  yet  seen.  Passing 
through  a  low  archway,  tlie  entrance  to  the 
ramparts,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  small  beauti- 
ful garden,  containing  some  of  the  most  deli- 
cate creamy-white  roses  I  had  ever  seen. 
"  This,"  said  our  guide  "is  the  Douglas  Gar- 
den, and  from  that  small  window  above  your 
head  the  hody  of  the  Earl  was  thrown  after 
he  bad  been  killed  by  the  Iting." 

"  Ye  towers  within  whose  circuit  dread 
A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled." 

Ascending  a  broad  flight  of  steps  we  entered 
a  large  wainscotted  room  which  had  been 
partially  destroj^ed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago. 
This  had  been  a  royal  chamber  or  reception 
room,  and  a  door  on  one  side  opened  into  a 
smaller  one  where  the  above  tragedy  had 
been  enacted. 

The  Earl  of  Douglas  came  to  Court  pro- 
tected by  a  safe-conduct  from  the  liing's  own 
hand,  but  upon  refusing  to  break  up  a  re- 
bellious confederacy  with  other  disaffected 
nobles,  he  was  slain  in  a  fit  of  passion,  the 
Iting  exclaiming,  "  If  thou  wilt  not  break 
the  bond,  this  shall." 

"Here,"  said  our  guide,  pointing  to  a  low 
door,  ^'  here  you  see  the  entrance  to  the  prison 
house  of  Roderick  Dhu — yonder  is  the  guard 
room,  and  on  the  Castle  Green  they  still  use 
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the  Douglas  Cast."  It  had  been  long  since 
I  had  read  the  poem  which  has  rendered  us 
most  familiar  with  scenes  in  the  life  of  that 
chieftain,  and  1  therefore  concluded  that  the 
"  Cast"  was  some  sleight  in  wrestling,  but 
found  that  "To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air" 
was  the  feat  referred  to.  Thus  history,  song 
and  tradition  alike  conspire  to  throw  a  veil 
of  romance  around  these  grey  old  towers. 

At  the  foot  of  Broad  street  stands  the  house 
in  which  Darnley  lived  when  his  son  James 
VI.,  was  baptized.  As  we  passed  it,  a  woman 
suddenly  appeared  with  a  child  in  her  arms 
at  an  upper  window,  thus  giving  us  a  vivid 
realization  of  the  little  prince,  who  inheriting 
the  blood  of  the  Tudor  and  the  Stuart  kings, 
rivited  the  two  kingdoms  in  a  union  to  which 
Scotland  ascribes  much  of  her  prosperity. 

Bannockburn  lies  two  miles  south  of  Stirl- 
ing, in  a  hollow  betvveen  Milton  and  Gillies 
Hill.  The  whole  ground  is  covered  by  wav- 
ing grain,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  any  traces 
of  the  old  field  as  we  imagine  it  to  have  ap- 
peai'ed.  The  morass  which  bordered  the 
rivulet,  and  where,  it  is  said,  the  Scotch 
digged  so  many  pits  which  disabled  the  Eng- 
lish horses,  is  now  drained;  but  the  Bore- 
etone,  where  Bruce  displayed  his  royal  stand- 
ard, still  marks  the  centre  of  the  battle  field. 
This  stone  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
as  we  approached,  and  would  e'er  this  have 
been  entirely  chipped  away  by  Vandal  visi- 
tors, had  it  not  been  protected  by  an  iron 
frame-work  secured  firmly  in  the  earth. 

Almost  six  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
this  famous  battle  field,  on  which  we  stood  in 
peaceful  musing,  had  shook  with  the  tramp 
of  armed  men,  and  momentous  as  the  con- 
sequences were  to  Scotland,  the  event  would 
probably  have  almost  faded  from  memory, 
had  it  not  been  kept  ever  fresh  by  the  stir- 
ring ode  of  Burns,  which  can  still  arouse  the 
spirit  of  his  countrymen  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  patriotic  ardor.  "I  told  you,"  says  a  com- 
panion of  Burns,  "  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm,  on  the  wilds  of  Kenmure,  he  was  wrapt 
in  meditation.  What  do  you  think  he  was 
about?  He  was  charging  the  English  army 
along  with  Bruce  at  Bannockburn.  *  *  j; 
did  not  disturb  him.  Next  day  he  produced 
me  the  address  of  Bruce  to  his  troops."  In  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  he  says :  "  In- 
dependently of  my  enthusiasm  as  a  Scotch- 
man, I  have  rarely  met  with  anything  in  his- 
tory which  interests  my  feelings  as  a  man 
equal  with  the  story  of  Bannockburn;  on  the 
one  hand  a  cruel  but  able  usurper,  leading 
the  finest  army  in  Europe  to  extinguish  the 
last  spark  of  freedom  among  a  greatly  daring 
and  greatly  injured  people  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  desperate  relics  of  a  gallant  nation 
devotin":  themselves  to  rescue  their  bleedintr 
country  or  perish  with  her." 

NoTK. — On  page  205,  Prof.  Hurley  should  read 
Prof.  Huxley. 

Our  duty,  our  greatest  duty  is,  humbly  to 
follo\i{  on  to  know  Him;  to  abide  under  his 
lioly  redeeming  hand ;  that  every  branch 
which  would  sprout  out  of  his  holy  counsel 
may  be  cai'ly  removed  ;  thus,  I  believe,  a 
Jiappy  equanimity  of  spirit  might  l)e  more 
generally  known,  and  i)erhai)s  less  of  that 
deep  sufloriiig  which  sinks  beneath  the  hapji} 
medium.  I  am  afraid  deep  sufferings  and  bap 
tisms  must  be  known  by  all  who  retain  their 
place  in  the  Lamb  s  army  ;  but  such  is  the 
equity  and  truth  of  our  captain,  that  if  pa- 


tience have  her  perfect  work,  his  true  fol- 
lowers, even  through  the  region  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  fear  no  evil.  May  the  stay  of  the 
righteous  in  every  generation  thus  direct  our 
steps,  in  the  midst  of  the  paths  of  judgment, 
to  the  honor  of  his  cause,  the  dignifying  his 
name,  and  to  our  own  peace. — S.  Fothergill. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Gospel  a  Power,— not  merely  a  record  claiming 
assent. 

(Continued  from  page  267.) 

The  Gospel,  therefore,  as  it  was  presented  to 
the  mind  of  the  inspired  teachers  under  the 
law  ;  as  the  apostles  received  it,  and  as  it  is 
communicated  to  all  now  who  truly  embrace 
it,  is  not  merely  the  declaration  of  glad  tidings 
written  or  spoken,  but  the  means  by  which 
the  Father  in  His  great  love  toward  a  fallen 
race,  would  infuse  renewed  life  and  energy 
into  His  Church,  and  finally  procure  for  all 
His  awakened  children  an  inheritance  in  the 
Church  Triumphant.  As  a  power,  it  therefore 
manifested  by  its  fruits.  Hence  it  is  apparent, 
the  faithfulness  of  the  professing  church,  may 
be  estimated  by  the  life  and  warmth  thus  re- 
ceived into  it. 

If  filling  up  its  measure  of  usefulness  by  an 
example  worthy  of  its  high  calling,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Divine  character  and  effi- 
cacy of  this  blessed  Gospel,  the  only  hope  of 
salvation,  whereby  we  come  to  partake  of  a 
measure  of  Christ's  sufferings,  even  unto  the 
death  of  the  cross,  its  [the  church's]  light  will 
indeed  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  its  "Salva- 
tion as  alamp  that  burneth."  "  The  Gentiles 
shall  see  thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy 
glory,  and  thou  shalt  be  called  by  a  new  name, 
which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name; 
thou  shalt  be  a  crown  of  glory,  and  a  royal 
diadem  in  the  hand  of  thy  God." — Isa.  Ixii.  1. 

And  again  the  prophet  breaks  forth  in  these 
words,  '■  I  have  set  watchmen  upon  thy  walls, 
O  Jerusalem,  which  shall  never  hold  their 
peace,  day  nor  night,  until  he  establish,  and 
make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth."  This 
lively  and  beautiful  description  respecting  the 
Church  of  God,  as  thus  quickened  and  re- 
newed, presents  to  the  mind  a  touching  pic- 
ture, deeply  instructive  ;  showing  that  the 
accomplished  purpose  of  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel  is  nothing  less  than  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  ;  the  lifting  up  of  mankind 
out  of  a  state  of  separation  through  dis- 
obedience. That  it  describes  or  points  to  a 
condition  far  above  the  state  to  which  the 
great  mass  of  men,  as  well  as  the  professing 
Church  as  a  body  have  yet  attained,  is  cause 
for  deep  humiliation  ;  yet  there  is  rich  com- 
pensation in  the  assurance  from  the  inspired 
penman,  that  the  provision  is  abundant,  not 
only  as  it  a))plies  to  each  soul,  but  that  it  is 
pre  eminently  the  work  of  the  Gospel  through 
Christ  to  establish  a  mj'stical  church,  without 
spot  or  wrinkle,  or  anj-  such  thing;  which 
shall  ultimately  absorb  all  of  whatever  name, 
into  its  own  purity,  simplicity  and  beaut}^, 
even  as  the  natural  heart  of  man  is  created 
anew  by  being  born  of  the  Spirit,  and  united 
to  Christ,  and  to  the  brethren.  The  life  and 
efficiency  of  the  Church  must  primarily  con- 
sist in  perfect  love  individually  exercised 
toward  God,  and  to  all  mankind  ;  and  this 
will  be  shown  in  minding  the  promptings  of 
the  Holy  Spii'it,  leading  into  great  watchful- 
ness, and  true  abasedness.  The  service  which 
the  child  of  God  renders  must  be  a  willing 
service,  and  how  can  this  be  given,  except  a 
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pure  love  fills  the  heart  for  Him  whose 
ness  has  led  thee  to  repentance." 

As  the  carnal  mind  is  at  enmity  with  Go 
and  is  ever  resisting  all  that  promotes 
cause,  no  progress  in  the  highway  of  ho 
ness  can  be  made,  until  under  a  deep  sen 
of  our  proneness  to  sin  and  need  of  help,  v 
embrace  in  the  fulness  of  faith  "the  law 
the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus  as  inward' 
and  spiritually  revealed."  No  external  hel 
can,  of  its  own  power,  save  any  soul  from  tl 
guilt  wherein  it  stands  by  nature.  The  wt 
of  escape  is  that  provided  in  the  Gosp 
through  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  wl 
with  power,  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  evei 
heart.  By  this  only  can  the  affections  becon 
changed,  and  we  be  led  on  into  purity  of  pu 
pose,  uprightness,  and  that  holy  fear  whic 
is  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul.  By  this  only  c: 
the  Church  put  on  her  beautiful  garments 
and  Christ  come  to  be  known  as  its  on 
Head  ;  its  Priest  and  Lawgiver,  Bishop  ar 
King;  His  government  the  rule  more  at 
more  of  all  who  profess  His  name ;  outwai 
helps  less  depended  upon,  and  the  hope  s 
before  us  in  the  Gospel  would  abound  in  t" 
perfection  of  faith  and  the  dispensation 
His  richest  blessings  and  gifts,  to  the  exalt 
tion  of  His  Grace.  Christ  dwelling  with  tl 
Church  spiritually,  we  should  witness  the  fi 
filraeut  of  Paul's  declaration,  that  the  Gosp 
is  indeed  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
every  one  that  believeth.  I  refer  here  to  tl 
Church,  in  that  sense  which  comprehends 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith,  witho 
regard  to  outvvard  condition  or  circumstane( 
All  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  Al might 
and  the  objects  of  his  redeeming  love  a 
mercy;  so  that  if  any  are  shut  out  from  H 
it  is  because  of  their  impenitence  and  bar 
ness  of  heart. 

"  If  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  th 
that  are  lost ;  in  whom  the  god  of  this  wor 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  belie 
not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shi 
unto  them." — 2  Cor.  iv.,  3,  4.  In  the  sat 
chapter,  Paul  makes  this  clear  declaration 
the  universality  of  God's  love  in  bringing 
the  Gospel  of  His  dear  Son,  whereby  m 
would  be  brought  nearer  to  the  Fountain 
Life,  and  being  directed  to  Christ  Jesi 
would  in  Him  behold  the  excellency  a 
glory  of  the  Father.  "  For  God  who  co 
manded  the  Light  to  shine  out  of  darkne 
hath  shiued  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  lig 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  t 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  we  have  this  tre; 
ure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency 
the  power,  may  bo  of  God  and  not  of  us." 
cannot  be  supposed  the  apostle  referred  oi 
to  those  who  were  known  as  Christ's  discipl 
to  the  Church  at  Corinth  whom  he  was  J 
dressing;  who  were  engaged  with  hira 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  wh 
he  speaks  of  God  revealing  Himself  to  the 
or  as  in  the  text,  shining  in  their  heat 
jHis  was  a,  comprehensive  belief,  as  is  evid< 
I  from  many  other  jiassages,  embracing  all 
whatever  name  upon  the  one  condition 
I  faith,  and  submission  to  that  which  mak( 
I  manifest ;  "  For  that  which  maketh  manif 
lis  light." 

Hence  it  is  again  evident  that  Christ 
veals  Himself  by  his  Spirit  to  every  ratioi 
soul;  and  freely  condescends  to  communicj 
all  that  may  be  essential  for  His  children 
know,  who.se  outward  situation  places  th( 
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)eyond  the  reach  of,  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
rlad  tidings  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
"'VV^hile  fully  appreciating  the  great  blessing 
jonferred  on  us  by  a  knowledge  of  the  truths 
ecorded  by  inspired  men  in  the  New  Testa- 
nent,  we  may  rejoice  to  believe,  that  through 
Elini  whose  power  is  not  bounded  by  space, 
lud  who  knowing  the  wants  of  all  His  house- 
lold  as  a  compassionate  High  Priest  touched 
'liyith  the  feeling  of  every  human  infirmity, 
!ondescends  graciously  Lo  help  the  ignorant ; 
very  seeking  soul  is  placed  within  the  pro- 
7ision  He  hath  made  for  salvation.  The  Gos- 
jel  message  is,  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
abor,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
rou  rest;  take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn 
»f  me,  for  I  am  m.eek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and 
'•e  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls." 

Thus  the  call  is  without  exception  ;  all  are 
tavited  to  come,  renouncing  themselves,  and 
'ailing  upon  Him,  whose  Spirit  and  power 
'vould  bring  them  to  confess  their  sins,  and 
who  would  be  faithful  and  just  to  forgive 
'"till  their  iniquities."    "  Preached  in  every 
^  Creature,"  the  Gospel  speaks  availingly  to 
very  heart,  however  enstranged  from  God, 
f  it  will  but  turn  to  and  obey  that  measure 
if  Light  and  Grace,  which  is  our  appointed 
'U'eacher;  and  if  followed,  thou  shalt  magnify 
'^'he  Power,  though  it  may  be  in  great  sim- 
plicity, which  has  thus  opened  a  way  for  thy 
ileliverance  through  Him  who  died  for  all 
nen.    Hereby  is  the  Chi'istian's  hope  estab- 
ijished  upon  a  Rock  which  never  faileth ;  a 
ilefuge  to  which  he  may  cling  with  safety 
fin  every  storm  ;  for  he  feels  the  covenant  of 
ifuife  to  be  a  perpetual  covenant,  unless  he 
f^weaks  it.    No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Paul, 
I'Vho  was  perhaps  the  most  eminent  instru- 
i'taental  Gospel  laborer  the  world  has  known, 
hould  have  left  upon  record  in  his  several 
iftipistles  so  many  comforting  assurances,  in 
lefining  the  Gospel's  power  and  fitness,  to 
direct  the  believing  heart  in  the  way  and  work 
i)f  salvation. 

itl  To  his  life,  and  labor  in  its  defence;  and 
i!^0  his  testimony  in  support  of  its  Divine 

;haracter,  and  the  means  whereby  he  was 

mddenly  arrested  in  his  downward  course — 
St  ihe  Gospel  message  being  freely  poured  into 

lis  heart,  may  we  refer  with  comfort  and  en- 
jifcouragment;  and  for  the  clearest  vindication 
s  berbaps,  we  have  in  the  life  of  any  Christian 
:« believer,  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  indeed 
18  k  soul-satisfying,  renewing  power,  bringing 

alvation  to  the  true  believer. 

P.  B. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Perils  of  English  Railway  Travel. — The 
lompartment  cars  used  on  English  railways, 
therein  passengers  are  securely  locked,  and 
anst  endure  each  other's  company  from  sta- 
ion  to  station,  whether  agreeable  or  other- 
VKe,  with  no  chance  of  escape,  have  from 
•ime  to  time  been  the  theatre  of  shocking 
Times.  Two  singular  instances  of  insecurity 
•f  recent  occurrence  are  recorded.  In  a  train 
'unning  between  Liverpool  and  Chester  there 
vere  in  one  compartment  three  persons — one 
in  artist,  and  two  laborers,  father  and  son, 
lamed  Holmes.  After  the  train  had  passed 
Juncorn  station,  the  young  man  Holmes  drew 
.  knife  and  attempted  to  cut  the  artist's 
ihroat.  The  latter,  thinking  his  money  was 
wanted,  handed  forth  his  purse,  containing 
i.bout  £8,  which  was  promptly  thrown  out  of 
he  ear  window,  and  then  his  watch,  which 


shared  the  same  fate.  In  the  strugele  which 
ensued  the  artist  received  knife-wounds  in 
his  neck  and  face,  and  had  his  right  thumb 
bitten  off.  He  and  the  father  together  were 
unable  to  overpower  the  infuriated  young- 
man,  who  managed  to  get  out  of  the  car  win- 
dow and  was  clinging  to  the  outside  of  the 
car  as  the  train  approached  a  station  and  was 
stopped,  when  he  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
explanation  of  his  dangerous  conduct  was 
that  "  he  had  buried  his  wife  on  the  previous 
Sunday,  and  had  been  drinking  to  excess." — 
-National  Temperance  Advocate. 


Selected. 

Abraham  Keyser,  an  esteemed  member 
of  Germantown  Particular  and  Prankford 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  was  convinced  of  the 
Truth  about  the  25th  year  of  his  age ;  he  was 
admitted  upon  his  application  into  member- 
ship with  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
and  stood  firm  through  many  vicissitudes 
therein,  to  the  testimonies  of  Truth  as  pro- 
fessed by  them.  When  in  his  86th  year,  he 
penned  the  following:  ".I  have  a  strong  tes- 
timony to  bear  in  favor  of  the  attendance  of 
all  our  religious  meetings,  held  on  what  are 
called  week-days.  Many  and  various  are 
the  difficulties  and  losses  that  those  sustain 
that  plead  they  cannot  leave  their  temporal 
concerns  on  those  days,  but  are  not  sensible 
of  the  Hand  that  permits  them.  If  the  dis- 
cipline is  established  in  best  Wisdom,  which 
I  believe  it  is,  that  enjoins  their  attendance, 
then  eventually  no  loss  will  be  sustained,  but 
rather  a  blessing,  as  I  have  experienced." 


All  the  events  of  life  are  precious  to  him 
who  sees  in  everything  the  hand  of  his  hea- 
venly Father.  No  wind  can  blow  wrong; 
no  event  be  mistimed  ;  no  result  be  dis- 
astrous. If  God  but  cares  for  our  inward  and 
eternal  life,  and  if  by  all  our  earthly  experi- 
ences he  is  unfolding  it,  and  preparing  for  its 
full  and  perfect  disclosure  above,  then  nothing 
can  befal  us  but  prosperity.  Every  sorrow  is 
but  the  setting  of  some  luminous  jew^el  of 
joy.  Our  very  mourning  is  but  the  enamel 
around  the  diamond,  and  our  very  hardships 
but  the  metallic  rim  that  holds  the  opal, 
gleaming  in  splendor  with  strange  interior 
tires. 

Our  times  (some  read  it  our  opportunities) 
are  in  God's  hand  ;  and  therefore  he  knows 
how  to  choose  the  best  time  for  his  bestow- 
ment  or  our  deliverance,  and  we  must  wait 
for  it. — Matthew  Henry. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  14,  1877. 


Ere  this  number  of  our  Journal  reaches 
very  many  of  our  subscribers,  a  lai^ge  part 
of  them  who  are  members  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  will  have  left  their  homes  to 
attend  the  annual  assembling  of  that  body. 
The  recurrence  of  these  solemn  gatherings 
calls  forth  feelings  of  varied  character.  The 
young  and  those  of  buoyant  spirits,  look 
toward  them  with  pleasing  anticipations  of 
reunion  in  social  intercourse  with  loved  friends 
and  companions  ;  some  of  them,  we  doubt  not, 
with  desires  to  share  with  their  elder  Friends 
in  religious  travail  for  the  welfare  of  their  be- 


loved Society,  and  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth.  The 
older  members  and  those  more  deeply  ex- 
perienced in  the  work  of  religion,  sensible  of 
the  peculiar  trials  that  abound,  and  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  removal  by  death  of  many 
who  had  long  stood  nobly  for  the  cause  of 
their  Divine  Master,  feel  their  burden  to  press 
heavily  upon  them  ;  and  that  their  hope  and 
confidence  must  rest  on  that  power  which  is 
invisible,  and  which  in  days  that  have  gone 
by  and  in  seasons  of  close  conflict,  has  again 
and  again  worked  deliverance  for  his  strug- 
gling people,  and  enclosed  them  in  his  pro- 
tecting, preserving  arms. 

It  has  alwaj's  been  the  assured  belief  of 
Friends  that  the  church,  when  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  those  affairs  that 
pertain  to  its  welfare,  and  the  right  adminis- 
tration of  its  trusts  and  duties,  must  know  its 
dependence  to  be  on  its  adorable  Head  alone, 
in  order  to  be  made  instrumental  to  enlarge 
the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  to  expose  and 
refute  error,  and  to  edify  its  members  in  love. 
To  experience  this,  the  individuals  composing 
it,  must  dwell  in  a  lowly,  contrite  and  prayer- 
ful state  of  mind,  that  so  those  "  who  by  rea- 
son of  use  have  their  [spiritual]  senses  exer- 
cised to  discern  both  good  and  evil,"  may 
recognize  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  good 
Shepherd,  while  they  watch  against  follow- 
ing the  voice  of  the  stranger,  and  refuse  to 
walk  in  his  by-ways  or  crooked  paths.  Is 
there  not  reason  to  fear  that  this  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  necessity  for  the 
immediate  revelation  of  the  will,  wisdom 
and  strength  of  Him,  who  "loved  the  church 
and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  He  might  sanc- 
tify and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water 
by  the  Word,"  has  been  disregarded  by  many 
in  membership  in  various  places  ;  and  instead 
of  waiting  in  deep  reverent  exercise  of  soul 
before  the  Lord,  which  is  needful  to  attain  to 
this  knowledge,  and  that  the  assembly  may 
witness  the  arising  of  Divine  life  and  power, 
the  wit  and  contrivance  of  the  natural  man 
has  been  substituted  therefor,  and  the  im- 
portant business  of  the  church  transacted 
under  no  higher  authority  than  the  unsancti- 
fied  intellectual  abilities  of  the  actors. 

How  unspeakably  desirable  is  it,  then,  that 
those  who  still  adhere  to  the  doctrines  and 
testimonies  that  have  distinguished  Friends 
from  the  beginning,  should  have  their  minds 
imbued  with  a  correct  sense  of  the  importance 
to  the  whole  visible  church,  of  their  support- 
ing them  in  their  purity  and  their  integrity. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  can  be 
accomplished.  By  laying  the  burdens  and 
afflictions  which  are  inseparable  from  the  pre- 
sent low  state  of  things  in  the  Society,  on  the 
almighty  arm  of  Him,  whose  ear  is  ever  open 
to  the  cries  of  his  poor  militant  church,  and 
who  has  declared,  "Lo!  lam  with  you  to  the 
end  of  the  w-orld,"  and  "  Greater  is  He  who  is 
in  you,  than  he  who  is  in  the  world,"  while 
each  one  continues  to_take  up  his  cross  daily, 
despising  the  shame,  and  in  abasedness  of  self, 
follows  the  leading  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
though  it  may  be  into  deaths  oft.  In  propor- 
tion as  this  is  the  case,  we  shall  know  the 
"  Lord  of  hosts  to  be  for  a  crown  of  glory,  and 
for  a  diadem  of  beauty  unto  the  residue  of  his 
peoj^le,  and  for  a  spirit  of  judgment  for  him 
that  sitteth  in  judgment,  and  for  strength  to 
them  that  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate." 

We  commend  the  following  exti-act,  from 
the  Discipline  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
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THE  FRIEND. 


ing,  to  the  serioua  consideration  of  every  one 
who  may  attend  its  sittings  : 

"Dear  Friends,  be  patient  in  the  exercise 
of  your  gifts  and  services,  and  take  no  offence 
at  any  tune,  because  what  seems  to  be  clear 
to  you  is  not  presently  received  by  others  ; 
let  all  things  in  the  church  be  propounded 
with  an  awful  reverence  of  Him  that  is  the 
head  and  life  of  it;  who  said,  'Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  Therefore,  let 
all  beware  of  their  own  spirits  and  keep  in  a 
gracious  temper,  that  so  they  may  be  fitted 
for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God,  whose 
bouse  we  are,  if  we  keep  upon  the  foundation 
that  God  hath  laid;  and  such  He  will  build 
up,  and  teach  how  to  build  up  one  another  in 
Him.  And  as  every  member  must  feel  life  in 
himself,  and  all  from  one  Head,  this  life  will 
not  hurt  itself  in  any,  but  be  tender  of  itself 
in  all  ;  for  by  this  one  life  of  the  Word,  ye 
were  begotten,  and  by  it  ye  are  nourished  and 
made  to  grow  into  your  several  services  in 
the  church  of  God.  It  is  no  man's  learning, 
nor  artificial  acquirements;  it  is  no  man's 
riches,  nor  greatness  in  this  world;  it  is  no 
man's  eloquence  nor  natural  wisdom,  that 
makes  him  fit  for  government  in  the  church 
of  Christ :  all  his  endowments  must  be  sea- 
soned with  the  heavenly  salt,  his  spirit  be 
S'lbjected,  and  his  gifts  pass  through  the  fire 
of  God's  altar,  a  sacrifice  to  His  praise  and 
honor,  that  so  self  being  baptized  into  deaLh, 
the  gifts  may  be  used  in  the  power  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  him." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.  —  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
Third  month,  by  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  Philadii.,  was  39.9i  deg. ;  the  highest  point 
attained  during  the  month  was  71  deg.,  and  the  lowest 
point  reached  was  19  deg.  The  amount  of  rain  and 
melted  snow  during  the  month  was  6  inches.  It  is 
stated  that  the  average  mean  temperature  of  the  Tliird 
month  for  the  past  88  years  has  been  39.10  deg.,  that 
tlie  highest  mean  during  that  entire  period  was  48.70 
deg.,  in  1871,  and  the  lowest  mean  in  all  that  time  was 
30  deg.,  in  1843. 

The  number  of  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week 
was  367.  There  were  68  deaths  from  consumption,  40 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  18  old  age. 

President  Hayes  and  his  wife  have  determined  that 
at  their  public  receptions  and  private  entertainments, 
neither  wines  nor  liquors  of  any  kind  shall  be  dis- 
pensed. 

The  President  and  his  official  advisers,  after  hearing 
the  heads  of  the  two  rival  State  governments  in  South 
Carolina  state  the  grounds  on  which  each  claimed  to 
be  the  rightful  organization,  concluded  that  Wade 
Hampton  had  the  better  claim  to  be  so  considered. 
The  party  of  which  he  is  the  head  at  present,  does  not 
consist  exclusively  of  white  men,  but  embraces  many 
thousands  of  tiie  most  respectable  and  intelligent  of  the 
colored  voters  who  have  become  convinced  that  the 
ignorant  and  {)rejudiced  negroes  who,  led  by  unprin- 
cipled white  men,  have  latterly  controlled  the  State  and 
wa-ted  il.s  resources,  would  soon  bring  it  to  financial 
ruin,  and  even  cause  a  relapse  into  partial  barbarism. 

Gov.  Hampton  gave  em[ihatic  assurances  that  he  and 
his  friends  desired  and  had  the  ability  to  protect  all 
classes  of  the  peo])le  in  tiieir  jusl  rights.  The  ['resident 
and  cabinet  believed  these  declarations  and  promises 
were  made  in  gnoil  faith,  and  have  direc'ted  that  the  U. 
States  troops  to  which  Chan)berlain  looked  as  a  last  re- 
source, in  case  of  need,  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
State  and  j)laced  in  barracks  elsewhere.  On  this  de- 
cision being  announced  Chamberlain  at  once  withdrew 
from  the  contest. 

In  regard  to  Louisiana  the  Commissioners  have  been 
requested  to  lake  ample  time  to  inform  themselves  fully 
in  regard  to  every  thing  it  is  important  to  ascertain, 
;ind  when  they  make  their  report  at  Washington,  the 
I'resident  anil  Cabinet  will  carefully  consider  and  tle- 
cide  wliat  duty  the  general  government  has  to  [lerform 
in  the  case. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  inst.,  about  1500  of  tiie  In- 
dians who  were  recently  engaged  in  hostilities  witli  the 


United  States  troops  encamped  near  Butte  Creek,  Da- 
kota, on  their  way  to  Spotted  Tail  Agency  to  sur- 
render. They  were  destitute  and  anxious  for  peace. 
They  report  that  Sitting  Bull  and  his  followers  will 
accept  no  terms,  and  were  retreating  to  British  Colum- 
bia. 

The  total  anthracite  coal  product  of  Pennsylvania  is 
about  20,000,000  tons,  about  half  of  which  would  ordin- 
arily come  to  tide  water.  This  quantity  is  probably 
two  millions  more  than  can  be  consumed  during  the 
present  depressed  condition  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
The  Presidents  of  the  various  coal  companies  have  un- 
animously agreed  that  the  quantity  sent  to  tide  water 
or  other  competing  points,  shall  not  exceed  8,000,000 
tons,  and  that  it  shall  be  divided  among  the  different 
companies  in  the  following  proportions:  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  25J-,  Lehigh  Valley  18,  Delaware  and 
Hudson  152,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  loj, 
Central  New  Jersey,  and  Lehigh  and  Wilksbarre  ISJ, 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  10  hundreths,  and  that 
each  interest  be  left  to  sell  at  any  price  or  in  any  man- 
ner it  may  desire. 

During  1876  there  was  received  of  the  precious 
metals  at  Omaha,  over  560,000,000  in  value  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  Black  Hills  gold  product  amounted  to 
$2,000,000.  Of  the  total  received  about  27  millions 
was  in  silver,  and  33  millions  in  gold. 

The  writ  of  quo  warranto  which  it  was  stated  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  and  his  friends  intended  to  offer  to  test  before 
the  Supreme  Court  the  right  by  which  President  Hayes 
holds  his  office,  had  not  been  presented  up  to  the  9th 
inst.,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  the  attempt  would 
not  be  proceeded  with  in  view  of  the  little  ground  there 
was  to  expect  a  decision  in  accordance  with  their  wishes. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
that  the  Congressional  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  to 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  must  be  repaid  to  the  U. 
States  Treasury  before  there  is  any  distribution  among 
the  subscribers  to  the  stock. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  9th  inst.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  lOoj. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113;  new  five  per  cents,  ;  Al  per 
cents,  106|  a  107.  Uplands  and  New  Orleans  cotton, 
llf-  a  11^  cts.  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  wheat, 
choice  at  $1.82  a  $1.85  for  amber  and  white.  Rye,  80 
cts.  Yellow  corn,  56  a  57  cts.  Oats,  40  a  47  cts.  Sales 
of  3250  beef  cattle  at  4\  a  Q>1  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and 
10,000  sheep  at  ^  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  3800 
hogs  sold  at  the  range  of  7  a  8f  cts.  per  lb.  net. 

1<'0REIGN. — The  merchant  navies  of  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  aggregated  58,208  sailing 
vessels,  with  15,533,368  tonnage,  and  5771  steamers 
with  5,686,342  tonnage.  These  figures  include  only 
sea-going  vessels,  those  engaged  upon  inland  waters  not 
being  enumerated.  Of  the  sailing  vessels,  more  than 
one-third  are  British,  and  not  quite  one-sixth  Ameri- 
can. 

Prince  Bismarck,  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  on  account  of  failing  health, 
but  the  Emperor  has  not  accepted  it,  and  wishes  him, 
instead,  to  take  a  prolonged  period  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

The  quarrel  between  Turkey  and  Montenegro  re- 
mains unsettled.  On  the  5th  inst.  the  Montenegrin 
delegates  at  Constantinople  had  another  interview  with 
the  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  they 
maintained  all  their  previous  demands,  including  a 
'cession  of  territory  on  their  southern  border.  They  in- 
I  formed  the  Turkish  Minister  that  they  would  leave 
Constantinople  during  next  week  in  the  event  of  re- 
ceiving a  definite  refusal. 

]    Intelligence  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Third  mo. 

30th,  represents  that  disaffection  to  the  government  of 
!  Diaz  was  rapidly  spreading  among  the  people  and  in 
[the  army.  Some  of  the  troops  had  pronounced  for 
j  Lerdo,  and  there  was  a  great  probability  that  his  party 
j  would  soon  regain  power. 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard  in  Berlin 
:  says,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  Bisinark  will  retain 
i  office  and  be  contented  with  a  liniite<l  Icive  of  absence, 
'provided  the  organizuion  of  the  Imperial  and  Prussian 

Governments  are  thoroughly  changed  in  accordance 

with  his  views. 

Fitizel  and  Sous,  of  Bristol,  England,  sugar  refiners, 

have  failed  with  liabilities  amounting  to  $2,500,000. 
The  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette  nnya  that  unless  Turkey 

yields  to  all  or  nearly  all  that  Russia  ever  demanded, 

it  seems  almost  certain  that  war  will  break  out  within 

a  few  days. 

I  The  W(rl  verhampton  Iron  Works,  England,  are  about 
to  be  closed,  because  the  enforcement  of  the  eight  hour 

I  system  by  the  miners  has  resulted  in  a  contiinious  loss. 
About  1200  workmen  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 


NOTICE. 

A  person  has  been  engaged  to  tike  charge  of  t 
Committee  Room,  Arch  Street,  during  the  sittings 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  order  to  give  greater  securi 
to  articles  left  there  during  that  period. 


The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  "The  Indian  A 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Met 
ing,"  will  be  held  in  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Phil 
delphia,  on  Fifth-day,  Fourth  month  19lh,  1877,  at 
o'clock,  P.  M.  Friends  generally  are  invited  to  atten 
Richard  Cadbury,  Clerk 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMENS'  ASSOCIATION  01 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Contributors  will 
held  in  the  Committee  Room  of  Arch  Street  Meetinj 
house,  on  Second-day  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  at  eigl 
o'clock.    Friends  generally  are  especially  invited 
attend.  John  B.  Garrett, 

Seci-etary.\ 


WANTED. 

A  situation  by  a  Friend  qualified  to  teach  the  En 
lish  branches  and  classics. 

Apply  to  J.  Smedley, 

304  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Principal 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  term 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  331  South  Fifth  St. 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Smedley,  415  Market  St. 
George  J.  Seattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day  the  3( 
of  Fojirth  month.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  se 
pupils,  will  please  make  early  application  to  Benjam 
W.  Passmore,  Sdpt.,  (address  Street  Road  P. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Charles  J.  Allen,  IVeasw 
304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  {Tioenty-third  Ward,)  PhiladelpMi 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woki 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  John  Swens 
ton,  Nanuch,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  21st  of  2 
month,  1877,  Susan  King,  widow  of  the  late  Jol 
King,  Ledyard,  N.  Y.,  in  the  66th  year  of  her  age,  af 
a  long  and  painful  illness,  which  she  bore  with  patie 
and  resignation,  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeti 
of  Friends. 

 ,  on  the  24th  of  2nd  mo.,  1877,  at  the  resider 

of  Thomas  Cornwells,  Phebe  Haight,  relict  of  t 
late  Hiram  Il  iight,  of  New  Derham,  in  the  67th  ye 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting 
Friends,  Canada.  She  manifested  a  lively  interest 
the  welfare  of  our  Society,  and  a  strong  attachment 
its  principles.  In  her  last  illness  she  was  favored  wi 
calmness  and  resignation,  being  sustained  throu; 
much  suffering  by  the  Everlasting  arras  which  she  f 
to  be  round  about  her,  and  with  an  assurance  of  havi 
a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands  etert 
in  the  heavens. 

 ,  on  the  25th  of  2nd  mo.,  1877,  at  the  resider 

of  her  father,  Piiebe,  daughter  of  John  Palmer,  in  t 
63d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Norwich  Monti 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Canada.  Through  her  illness  s 
was  favored  with  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  a 
her  friends  have  the  consoling  evidence  that  her  ei 
was  peace. 

 ,  Second  mo.  2Sth,  1877,  in  Philadelphia,  Mat!, 

daughter  of  Daniel  B.  and  Mary  H.  Thompson,  a  moi- 
ber  of  Bradford  .Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  It 
the  36th  year  of  her  age.  Naturally  of  a  ipiiet  dis]| 
sition,  she  exhibited  much  innocency  of  heart  and  li| 
aecompanie  l  with  that  "  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quit 
spirit  which,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  declared  to  bef 
great  price."  Her  last  illness  was  short,  yet  as  the  el 
drew  near,  a  comfortable  assurance  was  granted  that  ;ll 
was  peace. 
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For  "Tiie  friend." 

Notes  of  a  Southern  Visit. 

(Continued  from  page  274.) 

i  111  making  arrangements  for  meetings  witli 
the  colored  people  at  Beaufort,  we  called  on 
;he  pastor  of  one  of  tlie  Baptist  congregations, 
and  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  him. 
Ee  is  a  man  of  decided  character,  and  of  con- 
jtderable  mental  ability.  He  was  originally 
I  slave  in  Savannah,  wbei'e  he  married  in 
rly  life.  Having  been  sold  to  a  firm  in 
^etOolumbns,  Georgia,  he  was  there  employed 
a  porter  in  a  hardware  store  ;  and  was  thus 
eparated  from  his  wife.  He  longed  to  com- 
municate with  her,  but  was  unable  to  write, 
ind  could  not  bear  to  disclose  his  thoughts  to 
»  third  person  to  write  for  him;  and  there- 
we  only  sent  her  verbal  messages,  as  oppor- 
!i|[nnity  offered.  The  desire  to  write  to  her 
ived  with  him  ,  and  one  day  he  picked  up  in 
.he  street  an  envelope  torn  from  a  letter,  and 
asked  some  one  to  read  to  him  the  address  on 
-^t.  This  he  carefully  studied,  and  then  prac- 
tised when  alone,  imitating  the  forms  of  the 
llletters.  The  first  letter  he  learned  was  "  T". 
By  availing  himself  of  the  chances  thrown 
n  his  way.  he  gradually  learned  to  read  and 
.write. 

His  writing  abilities  at  one  time  nearly 
brought  him  into  trouble.    A  colored  man, 
-kvho  had  been  badly  used,  persuaded  him  to 
•  'svrite  a  pass  to  enable  him  to  go  on  the  cars 
nto  Alabama.   The  man  went,  and  remained 
here  for  some  time;  but  his  desire  to  see  his 
wife  was  so  great,  that  he  ventured  back  to 
^Oolumbus.    He  was  arrested  at  the  depot, 
'put  de-<troyed  the  pass  before  it  was  taken 
'torn.  him. 

A  change  in  the  firm  rendered  his  services 
«knneces5ary ;  and  his  master  permitted  him 
i|-  :o  return  to  Savannah,  and  find  a  purchaser 
:here  where  he  could  be  near  his  wife.  Here 
"^  '^e  remained  till  freed  by  the  war. 

Though  he  had  been  comparatively  well- 
;reated  himself,  he  used  strong  language  in 
ij|>peaking  of  the  cruelties  of  slavery  ;  and  of 
he  ill  treatment  of  his  people  recently  on 
■'itical  accounts.  He  seemed  fixed  in  the 
iief,  that  the  Democratic  party  at  the  South 
jad  no  intention  of  giving  equal  political 
nghts  to  his  race ;  but  that  its  rule  meant  the 
placing  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
:he  subjection  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  to 
-heir  government.  His  hope  for  the  future 
ieemed  to  be  placed  in  the  goodness  of  the 


Lord,  who  sittcth  king  for  ever.  Divine 
Grace,  he  thought,  was  the  preserving  power 
which  restrained  the  evil  passions  and  pro- 
pensities of  men,  and  prevented  man  from  be- 
coming worse  than  the  brutes. 

The  meetings  at  Beaufort  were sati-sfactory 
opportunities.  At  the  close  of  the  service  of 
that  held  in  the  evening,  the  pastor  of  the 
colored  Baptist  congregation  commended  to 
the  audience  the  advice  which  had  been  given 
them,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  it  came 
from  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  conversation  after- 
wards, he  referred  to  the  closeness  of  the  doc- 
trine preached,  and  said  it  struck  a  hard  blow 
at  his  people,  but  h.e  was  satisfied  and  thought 
it  all  right. 

The  day  following,  a  meeting  was  held  a 
few  miles  off,  near  Port  Roj^al,  in  a  school- 
house.  It  was  largely  composed  of  children, 
as  many  of  the  men  were  engaged  in  loading 
and  unloading  some  vessels.  We  afterwards 
drove  to  the  residence  of  the  teacher,  Elizabeth 
Botume,  who  is  a  northern  woman,  and  much 
interested  in  her  charge.  She  resides  a  short 
distance  fi-om  the  school,  in  the  old  family 
mansion  of  the  plantation,  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  grove  of  live  oaks.  Near  the  house 
are  the  walls  of  a  fort,  built  by  the  French 
Huguenot  settlers  in  1562.  Along  the  river 
front,  the  foundations  have  been  washed  away, 
and  the  wall  lies  in  huge  masses  ;  but  the  other 
three  walls  are  in  good  preservation.  They 
are  between  five  and  six  feet  in  thickness  and 
built  of  oyster  shells  and  cement. 

In  this  grove,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1863,  President  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation was  read  to  a  great  assemblage  of 
slaves,  estimated  at  5000  in  number;  who 
gathered  there  from  the  surrounding  country, 
to  listen  with  mingled  joy,  surprise,  and  be- 
wilderment, to  that  most  important  docu- 
ment. 

"  Old  and  young,  and  little  children. 

Deaf  and  blind,  and  sick  and  lame, 
In  their  worn  and  tattered  garments, 

Shoeless,  hatless — in  they  came — 
Just  as  slavery's  ruth  had  left  them, 

Trembling,  doubting,  waiting,  sad, 
Bewildered, — ever  hopeful 

For  a  word  to  make  tbem  glad." 

At  Beaufort  we  were  most  kindly  and  com- 
fortably accommodated  at  the  house  of  an  old 
schoolmate  of  one  of  our  party,  who  had 
moved  down  here  during  the  war  to  labor 
among  the  colored  people.  The  family  not 
only  provided  for  our  outward  wants,  but  en- 
tered heartily  into  our  concern,  and  greatly 
assisted  us  in  the  arrangements  which  were 
made  for  holding  meetings.  Through  the 
help  of  our  host,  the  way  was  made  easy  to 
visit  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  which  lies  be- 
tween Port  Koyal  and  the  ocean.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  island  is  estimated  at  more  than 
5000,  of  whom  only  about  fifty  are  whites.  It 
is  peculiarly  isolated,  bei  ng  approached  by  but 
one  road,  which  crosses  Ladies'  island,  and 
connects  with  a  ferry  from  Beaufort.  This 
isolation  imparts  some  peculiarity  of  charac- 


ter to  the  islanders;  who  look  with  coolness 
or  suspicion  on  strangers  coming  among  them, 
without  some  apparent  motive  for  their  move- 
ments. They  are  an  orderly  people,  having 
no  civil  officer  among  them  but  one  constable. 
If  Huy  one  is  arre-sted  on  a  criminal  charge, 
he  must  be  taken  to  Beaufort,  perhaps  10  or 
12  miles  distant,  where  the  nearest  magistrate 
resides. 

This  island  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  forces,  early  in  the  war;  and 
schools  were  soon  established,  which  are  still 
kept  up.  A  large  portion  of  the  former  slaves 
purchased  land,  and  their  thrifty  condition  is 
shown  by  the  decided  improvement  in  their 
houses,  and  manner  of  living.  During  the 
time  of  slavery,  they  were  an  exceptionally 
degraded  and  ignorant  body  of  people  ;  be- 
cause they  were  shut  out  from  intercourse 
with  the  out-^ide  world,  and  had  practically 
no  redress,  when  exposed  to  the  cruelty  of  a 
severe  master.  We  were  the  guests  of  Laura 
M.  Towne,  a  Philadelphia  woman  ;  who  went 
there  soon  after  it  was  taken  in  possession  by 
the  Union  troops, — and  has  since  resided  on 
the  island.  She  has  made  it  her  permanent 
Abode,  and  purchased  the  buildings  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  on  the  old 
Frogmore  plantation.  Here  she  makes  a  home 
for  two  other  of  the  women  teachers  engaged 
in  the  schools.  She  presides  over  a  school  of 
about  170  scholars,  where  the  more  advanced 
pupils  from  different  parts  of  the  island  col- 
lect. Her  own  services,  as  well  as  those  of 
one  of  the  teachers  who  resides  with  her,  are 
altogether  gratuitous. 

She  gave  us  a  most  amusing  account  of  her 
first  experience  in  teaching.  It  was  in  the 
early  days  of  her  residence  in  St.  Helena. 
The  teacher  then  employed  was  sick ;  and 
Laura,  who  had  never  tried  her  powers,  was 
induced  to  take  her  place  for  the  day.  She 
entered  the  room,  with  about  80  little  black 
things,  who  looked  all  alike  to  her,  not  one  of 
whose  names  she  knew,  and  who.-e  language 
she  could  not  understand.  The  natural  result 
was  a  wonderful  scene  of  confusion  ;  children 
fighting  with  one  another,  rolling  over  the 
floor,  and  a  general  uproar.  She  compared  it 
to  a  number  of  colts  let  loose  together  in  a 
yard.  A  black  woman  passing  by  heard  the 
noise,  and,  comprehending  the  situation,  came 
to  her  rescue  with  a  big  stick,  with  which  she 
smote  right  and  left.  The  children  soon  slunk  - 
to  their  seats  ;  and  then  her  new  assistant 
wanted  the  delinquents  pointed  out,  so  she 
might  give  them  a  whipping.  At  this  junc- 
ture, one  of  the  boys  stepped  out  into  the  aisle 
and  made  a  speech  with  very  animated  ges- 
tures and  a  wonderful  flow  of  words,  not  one 
of  which  could  Laura  understand.  Her  school 
is  DOW  well  disciplined  and  in  good  order; 
but  she  discards  corporal  punishment.  The 
children  generally  receive  an  education,  and 
the  influence  exerted  over  them  by  their 
teachers  has  been  beneficial.  They  have  a 
temperance  society  of  750  members,  and  it 
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is  considered  disreputable  to  drink  whisky 
among  the  younger  and  more  cultivated  class. 

The  people  are  principally  Baptists.  They 
have  one  large  brick  place  of  worship,  and  the 
congregation  claims  2000  members.  There 
is  also  a  small  company  of  Methodists,  who 
meet  in  a  very  old  building,  formerly  used  by 
the  whites.  In  addition  there  are  little  log 
or  frame  buildings  scattered  over  the  island, 
called  praise-houses,  where  the  neighbors  often 
meet  in  the  evening  for  religious  exercises. 

One  cannot  dig  many  feet  on  any  part  of 
the  island,  without  coming  to  water.  Hence 
the  houses  are  all  without  cellars ;  and,  wher- 
ever they  can  afford  it,  elevated  a  few  feet  on 
posts,  so  as  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air 
underneath.  This  no  doubt  adds  to  their 
healtlifulness.  The  proximity  of  the  water 
to  the  surface  makes  all  their  graves  wet,  and 
explains  an  expression  used  by  an  old  colored 
man,  who  spoke  at  a  meeting  which  we  at- 
tended, of  the  time  when  they  should  be  com- 
mitted to  their  "  watery  graves." 

The  manner  in  which  they  clip  their  words 
in  pronouncing  their  peculiar  idioms  of  speech, 
and  the  native  accent,  often  render  it  difficult 
for  strangers  to  understand  all  that  is  said. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  were  told  of  a 
northern  man,  who  in  riding  on  the  island 
noticed  something  move  among  the  bushes, 
and  inquired  of  the  colored  boy  who  was  driv- 
ing him,  what  it  was.  The  boy  replied,  '•  I 
ant  been  a  shim,  sir."  The  stranger  made 
him  repeat  it  over  and  over  till  he  had  im- 
printed it  on  his  memory;  and  in  the  evening 
asked  Laura  what  kind  of  a  thing,  "  I  ant  been 
a  shim  sir,"  was.  The  interpretation  of  the 
mystical  words  was  found  to  be,  that  the  boy 
had  not  seen  the  cause  of  the  movement;  the 
expression,  in  a  less  contracted  form,  being, 
"I  have  not  been  a  seeing  him,  sir;"  i.  e.  "  I 
did  not  see." 

The  shouting  and  modulated  movements 
which  were  formerly  common,  and  are  still 
somewhat  practised  among  them  towards  the 
close  of  some  of  their  meetings,  or  after  the 
regular  services  are  ended  ;  are  supposed  to 
be  a  relic  of  customs  which  were  brought  over 
from  Africa.  The  same  explanation  is  giveu 
of  a  practice  which  prevails  here,  when  a  man 
marries,  of  living  for  the  first  year  at  the 
former  homo  of  the  bride ;  and  also  of  the 
right  which  the  grandmother  possesses,  to 
claim  the  first-born  child  of  her  daughter,  and 
bring  it  up  herself.  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From     The  British  Friend." 

"  At  Ease  ill  Zion." 
Is  an  easy-going  religion — a  religion  easily 
acquired,  and  easily  pursued — the  religion  of 
our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ?  His  Kingdom  suf 
fereth  violence,  and  the  violent  (the  striving) 
take  it  by  force  (strife).  To  striveiov  entrance 
at  the  "strait  gate"  is  to  agonize  for  it.  And 
if  the  "straitness"  of  a  baptism  of  repentance 
for  the  remission  of  sin,  which  belongs  to  the 
"baptism  of  the  Holy  (iliost  and  of  fire,"  has 
not  been  livinglj^  experienced,  so  as  to  raise 
the  cry,  "  A  Saviour,  or  I  die  ;  a  Redeemer  or 
I  perish  for  ever,"  there  is  but  too  substantial 
a  ground  for  the  belief,  whatever  may  be  our 
"name  to  live"  or  our  standing  in  the  church, 
that  we  are  not  members  of  Christ,  and  have 
not  yet  really  entered  that  fold  of  which  He 
is  both  the  door  and  shepherd.  There  will 
bo  no  true  submission  to  these  i)urifyingopera- 
tions,  as  by  lire,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  ofRcient 


preparation  to  endure  hardness  as  good  sol- 
diers of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  fact,  if  through  religious  education  and 
orderly  conversation  there  has  been  an  easy 
sliding  into  the  visible  church,  it  may  become 
our  world,  as  surely  as  the  world  of  vanity  is 
the  sphere  of  worldly  men.  Such  a  place  in 
the  outward  church  may  not,  indeed,  have 
been  obtained  by  "climbing  up  some  other 
way"  as  thieves  and  robbei'S,  for  the  doctrine 
and  authority  of  Christ  have  not  been  ques- 
tioned ;  but  He  has  not  been  known  as  the 
door — that  was  found  (it  may  be)  after  many 
struggles — by  which  there  was  such  an  "  en- 
tering in"  as  is  for  salvation,  and  finding  pas- 
ture. Nothing  but  an  experience  in  peniten- 
tial baptism  makes  Christ  so  unutterably 
"  precious"  that  His  love  constrains  to  take 
up  the  cross  daily  and  follow  Him.  "  There 
is  a  necessity,"  says  Rutherford  in  one  of  his 
deep  and  racy  sermons,  "for  us  to  go  once 
through  the  fire.  Can  our  Lord  not  get  a 
kirk  from  among  the  dross,  but  by  fire?  No, 
indeed.  Christ  plucks  his  own  out  of  hell, 
and  from  among  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  fire 
and  sword,  as  it  were  by  the  hair  of  the  head." 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  manner  and  duration  of  this  baptismal 
work  is  widely  different  amongst  true  subjects 
of  it. 

With  some,  and  not  the  least  experienced 
of  the  baptized  members  of  the  church,  the 
operation,  while  effectual,  has  been  so  gradual, 
that  there  is  scarcely  the  recollection  of  a 
time  when  the  Spirit  did  not  strive  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart;  and  certainly  there  is  no 
ability  to  assign  a  date  to  conversion.  But 
with  all,  however  varied  the  dealing,  who  are 
introduced  into  the  living  church  of  Christ, 
there  must  have  been  the  experiences  of  a 
process,  whether  shorter  or  longer,  that  has 
driven  out  of  self-dependence  ;  out  of  all  reli- 
ance save  in  Christ  alone,  out  of  every  "  refuge 
of  lies,"  and  that  settles  the  soul  upon  Him, 
who  is  the  refuge  of  the  soul  and  the  rock  of 
its  salvation. 

Moreover,  when  such  living  members  of  the 
church  are  brought  out  into  true  liberty,  the 
peace  and  joy  of  believing,  such  a  "remem- 
brance of  the  worm  wood  and  the  gall"  of  con- 
viction for  sin,  and  of  the  baptism  for  its  re- 
mission, continues  to  attend  the  spirit,  as 
keeps  it  broken  and  lowly.  A  contrite  heart 
is  a  reverent  heart ;  and  the  "  much  forgiven" 
while  they  "love  much,"  approach  holy  things, 
still,  with  penitential  awe,  as  well  as  humble 
gratitude.  Their  tone  of  mind  religiously,  is 
deeper  and  richer  than  is  found  with  the 
superficial  in  heart-work,  how  good  soever 
their  esteem  among  men.  The  recollection 
of  all  that  preceded  the  sense  of  pardon  re- 
mains lively,  "  my  soul  hath  it  still  in  remem- 
brance, and  is  humbled  within  me!"  and  the 
hope  of  present  "acceptance  in  the  beloved" 
is  gently  chastened  (though  by  no  means 
neutralized)  by  bearing  about  continually 
the  weight  of  the  injunction,  "Let  him  that 
thinkctli  he  standeth  take  heed,  lost  he  fall." 

William  Ball. 


The  cultivation  of  red  clover  was  introduced 
into  the  upper  end  of  Bucks  county  about  1800, 
by  Isaac  Burson,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  every  farmer.  While  the  field 
was  in  bloom  it  attracted  great  attention,  and 
people  came  for  miles  to  look  at  it,  some  days 
the  fence  around  the  field  being  lined  with 
spectators. — History  of  Bucks  County. 


Captain  Ball's  Experience,  as  Related  by  Himself. 

"I  have  had  a  strange  experience,"  sa 
Captain  Ball,  speaking  with  much  emotic 
"  It  began  about  three  weeks  ago.  I  had  late 
been  making  some  very  good  trades  ;  and  o 
night,  I  was  riding  home,  reckoning  up  n 
gains,  and  feeling  a  pride  and  triumph  in  t 
start  I  had  got  in  the  world  by  by  own  shrew 
ness  and  exertions.  It  was  starlight,  and  ve 
still;  I  could  scarcely  hear  a  noise  but  t 
field-crickets  and  the  tramp  of  my  horse  on  t 
dark  road,  when  suddenly  a  voice  said,  '  Wh 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  wht 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  V 

"  Was  it  actually  a  voice  ?"  I  questioned 
"  No  ;  I  knew  it  wasn't  at  the  time.  It  ws 
I  have  no  doubt,  my  own  mind  ;  or  rather 


voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conscienc 
But  the  expression  was  just  as  distinct  and 
unexpected  as  if  it  had  been  spoke.n  by  sor 
person  in  my  ear.    I  went  to  talk  with  n 
minister.    I  wanted  to  get  into  the  churc 
where  I  thought  I  should  be  safe.    I  had 
conception  of  repentance  and  a  change 
heart.    I  supposed  our  pastor  would  co 
mence  questioning  me  about  doctrines  and 
forth,  to  let  me  know  what  I  would  have 
understand  and  believe  before  I  could  becor 
a  church  member.    But  he  didn't  take  ai 
such  course  ^ 
and  sit  down  in  his  study,  where  he  talk 
with  me  a  long  time  about  the  blessedness 
religion,  and  its  value  above  all  other  thin 
of  this  world,  independently  of  its  rewar 
hereaftei'.    Then  he  said, 

"  Captain  Ball,  do  you  know  the  first  thii 
requisite  to  be  done,  if  yoa  would  be  a  chr 
tian  ?" 

"  '  I  did  not  know 
"'The  Christian  life— the  life  of  a  faithi 
follower  of  Jesus  Christ,'  said  he,  'can 
founded  only  upon  repentance.  Now,  it 
easy  to  say  we  repent,  but  the  only  repei 
ance  that  is  worth  anything  is  an  active 
pentance — by  which  I  mean  not  only  sorn 
for  sin,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  avoid  it 
the  future,  but  one  that  goes  to  work,  a 
seeks,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  to  ma 
amends  for  every  wrong  we  have  ever  doi 
Is  there  a  person  in  the  world,  Captain  Ba 
who  can  look  you  in  the  face,  and  say  y 
have  wronged  him  ?" 

"  He  knew  my  weak  point,"  added  the  ca 
tain.  "  Every  man  has  his  weak  point,  anc 
suppose  the  lancet  must  be  applied  there  fir 
That  question  was  like  sharp-scratching  st( 
driven  into  my  soul.  I  writhed  and  groan 
inwardly,  and  struggled  and  perspired  a  lo 
time  before  I  could  answer.  I  saw  it 
going  to  be  dreadful  hard  for  mo  to  be  a  Chr 
tian.  I  meant,  however,  to 
as  I  could.  So  I  determined  to  confess  son 
thing  which  I  suppose  was  known  to  ever 
body  who  knows  me — my  horse-trade  wi 
Peter  Simmons,  last  spring. 

"  '  Did  you  wrong  Peter?'  said  the  minist 
" '  I  shaved  him  a  little,'  said  1. 
"  '  How  much  ?'  said  he.   '  Tell  mo  honest 
what  you  think.' 

'•'I  let  him  have  a  ring-boned  and  win 
broken  nag  that  I  had  physicked  up  to  loi 
pretty  gay — worth,  for  actual  service, 
over  ten  dollars,  and  got  in  return  a  sou' 
and  steady  beast  worth  sixty  dollars,  ai 
twenty-five  dollars  to  boot.    So  I  hon^.^ir 
think,'  said  1,  '  that  I  shaved  him  out  of  aboh| 
seventy-five  dollars.' 

"'And  with  seventy-five  dollars  in  30 ■ 
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t  lossession  belonging  to  poor  Peter  Simmons, 
;j  0  you  think  you  can  commence  a  life  of  chris- 
irjian  purity?    Do  you  think  that  Christ  will 
:j  ear  yonr  prayers  for  pardon,  with  stolen 
D, lonej  in  your  pocket?'  said  the  minister. 
5  "  I  said  something  about  a  trade  is  a  trade, 
tind  men  must  look  out  for  themselves  when 
^hej  swap  horses — but  he  cut  me  short. 
J,  "  '  Your  own  soul,'  said  he,  "  will  not  admit 
(jiie  excuses  which  your  selfishness  invents.' 
(j,  '"But  the  rule  you  apply,'  said  I,  'will  cut 
'^ff  the  heads  of  church  members  as  well  as 
^5iUne.    There's  Deacon  Eich ;  he  trades  in 

orses,  and  shaves  when  he  can.' 
]  "'No  matter,'  said  he,  'whose  head  is  cut 
fjifiF;  no  matter  what  Deacon  Eich  does.  You 
(|ave  to  deal  with  your  own  soul,  and  with 
j,,,our  Lord.  And  I  tell  you,  whether  you  are 
,j,ut  of  the  church  or  in  it,  a  single  dollar  which 
jjjOu  have  unjustly  and  knowingly  taken  from 
j,iny  man,  without  rendering  him  its  full  value 
juf)  the  best  of  your  ability — a  single  dollar,  I 
Ij^y,  will  be  like  a  millstone  hung  upon  your 
,,,eck,  to  sink  your  soul  into  the  sea  ot  spiritual 
oiPth !' 

1,  "  I  couldn't  stand  that.  The  Spirit  of  God 
jijsed  those  words  with  terrible  effect  upon  my 
,[,;eart.  I  was  greatly  agitated.  The  truth 
jipoken  by  the  pastor  appealed  to  my  under- 
ufcanding  with  irresistible  power.  I  went 
|ji!way,  but  I  couldn't  rest.  So  I  took  seventy- 
j  ,ve  dollars,  and  went  to  Peter  and  paid  him  ; 
J  laking  him  promise  not  to  tell  anybody,  for 
,j,|Wa3  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  I  was 

Dnseience-strieken,  and  had  paid  back  money. 
"Then  I  went  to  the  minister  again,  and 
i^f)ld  him  what  I  had  done.    He  didn't  praise 

le  as  I  thought  he  would.    He  took  it  as  a 

latter  of  course,  and  no  more  merit  in  me 
Ijjpan  it  is  to  wash  my  hands  before  I  sit  down 
ip  supper.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to 
,  aspect  that  my  hands  were  not  quite  clean 

et.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  wronged 
,,|Dybody  else  besides  Peter.  I  tried  to  say 
[.,,,0,  but  my  conscience  wouldn't  let  me.  I 
J  paid  have  told  a  plumper  lie  than  that  once 
j7ithout  flinching — yes,  and  flattered  my  own 
J  joart  to  believe  the  lie.  I  was  discouraged. 
j[ifelt  bitterly  disheartened.  It  was,  indeed, 
jjP  much  harder  being  a  Christian  than  I  sup- 
y,i0.sed,  that  I  regretted  going  to  talk  with  the 

linister  at  all.  Like  the  young  man  who  had 
..j  Xeat  possessions,  I  was  on  the  point  of  going 
y(Way  sorrowful.    But  my  heart  burned  with- 

me,  and  I  was  forced  to  speak, 
tf  I  "  '  In  the  way  of  business,'  said  I,  '  no  doubt 
jijhave  taken  advantage  here  and  there — as 
j.verybody  does — as  church  members  them- 
^  ilves  do,  where  they  can.' 
,f  j  "  '  What  everybody  does  is  no  rule  for  you 
jpd  me,  Captain  Ball,'  said  the  minister.  'It 
jii  to  be  Christians  in  the  fullest  sense — not 

mply  to  be  church  members — that  we  must 
jj;  trive  with  all  our  hearts.    The  fact  of  being 

1  the  fold  does  not  make  the  lamb  ;  there  are 
,jj 'olves  in  the  fold,  alas!  but  we  are  by  no 

leans  justified  in  doing  as  the  wolves  do,  even 
J  'hen  they  appear  in  sheep's  clothing.' 

"I  felt  the  rebuke.  '  Well,' said  1,  '  there 
jj  t  Deacon  Eich — I  think  he  paid  me  a  note 
J  wice.  The  first  time  he  paid  it  we  were 
J  ransacting  other  business,  and  by  some  mis- 
,j  »ke  the  note  wasn't  destroyed.  I  found  it 
J  mong  my  papers  afterward.  I  was  a  good 
^  eal  excited,  and  lay  awake  more  than  one 

ight  thinking  what  I  ought  to  do  about  it. 

'he  Deacon  was  a  hard  man,  I  considered, 
■J  nd  took  advantage  of  people  when  he  could. 


He  had  driven  more  than  one  hard  bargain 
with  me.' " 

The  Deacon,  who  was  present,  and  heard 
these  allusions  to  himself,  winced  and  coughed 
uneasily.  Captain  Ball  went  on,  without  ap- 
pearing to  mind  him. 

"'So,'  said  I  to  the  minister,  'I  concluded 
I  would  serve  the  Deacon  as  he  would  pro- 
bably have  served  me  under  similar  circum- 
stances. I  kept  the  note  by  me  a  good  while, 
and  when  I  thought  the  particulars  of  our 
settlement  had  slipped  his  mind,  I  said  to  him 
one  day,  maybe  he  would  like  to  take  up  that 
note  which  had  been  due  then  a  considerable 
time.  He  was  surprised — looked  excited  and 
angry — said  he  had  paid  it,  and  held  out 
stoutly  for  a  while  ;  but  there  was  the  note. 
There  was  no  proof  that  it  had  ever  been  paid, 
and  finally  he  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and, 
with  some  pretty  hard  words,  paid-  it  over 
again,  with  interest." 

'"And  now,'  said  the  minister,  'what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?' 

"1  suppose,'  said  I,  'the  money  must  be 
paid  back.' 

"So  I  went  to  the  Deacon  the  next  day, 
told  him  that,  on  reflection,  I  was  convinced 
that  he  was  right  and  I  was  wrong  about  the 
first  payment  of  the  note,  and  returned  the 
money — one  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars — 
a  good  deal  to  his  astonishment." 

The  Deacon  coughed,  and  wiped  his  fore- 
head. 

"  I  hoped  then  all  was  right,"  continued 
Captain  Ball.  "I  tried  to  satisfy  my  con- 
science that  it  was.  But  I  was  afraid  to  go 
back  to  the  minister,  he  has  such  a  way  of 
stirring  up  the  conscience  and  finding  mud  at 
the  bottom,  when  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
because  it  is  out  of  sight  there  is  no  impurity 
there.  And  I  knew  that  as  long  as  I  dreaded 
to  see  the  minister,  something  must  be  wrong ; 
and  on  looking  carefully  into  my  heart,  I 
found  the  little  matter  of  a  mortgage  which 
I  had  foreclosed  on  a  poor  man,  and  got  away 
his  farm,  when  he  had  no  suspicion  but  I 
would  give  him  time  to  redeem  it.  By  that 
means  I  had  got  into  my  possession  property, 
worth  two  thousand  dollars,  for  which  I  did 
not  actually  pay,  and  for  which  Isaac  Dorr 
never  actually  realized  more  than  half  that 
amount.  But  the  proceeding  was  entirely 
legal,  and  so  I  tried  to  excuse  myself.  But 
my  awakened  conscience  kept  saying,  'You 
have  taken  a  poor  man's  land  without  giving 
him  a  just  return  ;  the  law  of  God  condemns 
you,  although  the  law  of  man  sanctions  the 
wrong.  You  shall  have  no  peace  of  soul  ; 
your  heart  will  burn  you  until  with  justice 
you  wipe  out  your  own  injustice  to  him  and 
10  all  others  whom  you  have  wronged." 

"Against  the  decree  of  my  conscience  T  re- 
belled a  long  time.  It  was  hard  for  me  to 
i-aise  a  thousand  dollars,  together  with  the 
interest  due  from  the  time  the  mortgage  was 
foreclosed  ;  and  it  was  like  taking  a  portion 
of  my  life  to  be  obliged  to  subtract  so  much 
money  from  my  gains,  and  give  it  to  a  man 
who  had  no  legal  claim  upon  me.  I  groaned 
and  mourned  over  it  in  secret,  and  tried  to 
pray  ;  but  that  mortgage  came  right  up 
between  my  prayer  and  God,  and  heaven 
looked  dark  and  frowning  through  it.  At 
last  I  could  not  resist  the  appeals  of  con- 
science any  longer,  and  I  went  again  to  the 
minister.  I  told  him  my  trouble  and  asked 
him  what  I  should  do. 

"  '  There  is  a  simple  test,'  said  ho.   '  Do  you 


love  your  neighbor  as  yourself?  If  you  do 
j'oa  will  be  just  to  him,  if  it  takes  from  you 
the  last  dollar  you  have  in  the  world.' 

"  That  was  a  terrible  sentence.  I  went  out, 
staggering  from  it  as  if  I  had  i-eceived  a  blow. 
'  Oh  God,'  I  said,  '  how  can  I  be  a  Christian  ?' 
But  I  had  help  beyond  myself,  otherwise  I 
could  never  have  ended  that  struggle.  I  knelt 
before  God,  and  solemnly  vowed  for  His  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  His  pardon  and  love,  I  would 
not  only  do  justly  to  the  poor  man  I  had 
wronged,  but  would  give  up,  if  need  be,  all  I 
had  in  the  world,  so  that  I  might  find  peace 
in  Him.  A  strange,  soothing  influence  came 
over  my  soul,  and  a  voice  seemed  to  say, 
'Though  you  lose  all  you  have,  God  and 
Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  a  heart  pure  and 
at  peace,  shall  be  left  you — the  best  and  only 
true  source  of  happiness  and  life.'  And  in 
the  solemn  night  time,  after  I  gave  up  the 
struggle,  that  comfort  seemed  to  me  so  great 
and  precious,  that  I  felt  willing,  if  it  would 
only  stay  with  me,  to  accept  poverty,  and  to 
go  into  the  world  poor  and  despised,  hugging 
that  priceless  blessing  in  my  heart.  The  next 
day  1  was  as  light  as  if  I  had  wings.  No- 
thing could  keep  me  from  going  to  see  Isaac 
Dorr,  with  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  in  my 
pocket,  and  a  note  for  the  remainder  of  what 
I  owed  him. 

"Well,"  said  the  narrator,  with  tears  run- 
ning down  his  cheeks.  "  I  only  wish  that 
every  person  here  could  have  seen  the  Dorr 
family  when  1  visited  them  and  made  known 
my  errand.  Poor  Isaac  had  grown  discour- 
aged, and  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  quit 
his  wife  and  children  and  go  to  California. 
His  children  were  crying,  and  his  wife  was 
in  an  extremity  of  distress  and  despair.  She 
received  me  a  great  deal  better  than  I  an-- 
ticipated;  I  had  acted  according  to  law,  she 
said,  and  Isaac,  careless  and  improvideut,  was 
greatly  to  blame. 

"'Yes,'  said  Isaac,  with  the  firmness  of  a 
desperate  man,  '  it  was  a  savage  game  you 
played  me,  but  I  was  a  fool  ever  to  get  into 
debt  as  I  did,  and  then  fancy  that  any  man 
would  not  take  an  advantage  when  the  law 
permits  it.  I  am  ruined  in  consequence,  and 
here  you  see  this  woman  and  these  babes — ' 

"  The  poor  fellow  broke  down  as  he  looked 
at  them,  and  cried  like  a  child. 

"'Isaac,'  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  could  speak, 
'  I  have  come  to  show  you  that  a  man  can  be 
honest  even  when  the  law  doesn't  compel 
him  to  be.  I  want  to  do  right,  because  God 
commands  it,  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that 
you  needn't  leave  your  wife  and  babies  yet, 
unless  you  prefer  to.' 

"  '  Prefer  to — go  off  into  a  strange  country, 
and  leave  them  here  to  suffer,'  he  cried;  and 
he  caught  the  children  in  his  arms,  and  wrung 
his  wife's  hand,  and  sobbed  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

"Then  I  counted  out  the  money  I  had 
brought,  and  explained  what  I  intended  to 
do,  and  gave  him  the  note  ;  and  such  surprise 
and  happiness  I  never  saw.  They  would  have 
kissed  my  feet  if  I  would  have  let  them.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  heaven  were  opened  then 
and  there — and  it  was  opened  in  my  heart, 
with  such  a  flood  of  light  and  joy  as  I  had 
never  experienced,  or  thought  possible  before. 

"My  friends,"  added  the  Captain,  his  once 
hard  voice  now  almost  as  mellow  as  a  wo- 
man's,, his  cheeks  still  moist  with  tears,  "I 
have  been  constrained  to  make  this  confes- 
sion ;  I  thank  you  for  listening  to  it.  The 
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minister  tells  me  a  man  may  be  a  church 
member  and  not  a  Christian.  I  mean  to  be 
a  Christian  first,  and  if  I  fail — " 

He  could  proceed  no  further,  but  sat  down 
■with  an  emotion  more  effective  than  any 
words. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  his  narrative,  ex- 
cept that  he  became  a  church  member,  and 
that  his  example  of  thorough  repentance,  of 
child-like  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  vigorous, 
practical,  every-day  righteousness,  elevated 
many  degrees  the  standard  of  Christianity 
among  my  people. 


The  Late  George  Smith. 
The  discovery  of  the  manner  of  reading  the 
Persian  cuneiform  by  Grotefend  in  1803,  and 
the  subsequent  decipherment  of  the  Assyrian 
by  the  late  Dr.  flincks  and  Sir.  H.  Eawlin- 
son  in  1836,  followed  by  the  researches  of 
Edwin  Norris,  Fox  Talbot,  and  in  1866  by  the 
late  George  Smith,  placed  his  country  in  the 
first  rank  of  this  branch  of  inquiry.  He  had 
already  attained  ten  years  ago  such  an  emi- 
nence in  this  study  that,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  he  was  employed 
on  the  Egyptian  collections  of  the  Museum, 
and,  from  his  own  powers  of  decipherment, 
and  from  the  materials  placed  at  his  disposal, 
rapidly  attained  to  the  position  of  the  most 
advanced  Assyriologist  in  this  country.  His 
chief  works  were  a  history  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Assurbanipal,  or  Sardanapalus,  ac- 
companied by  the  Assyrian  texts  and  transla- 
tions, in  1871,  and  his  discovery  of  Assyrian 
tablets  in  the  collections  of  the  Museum  re- 
counting the  Chaldasan  version  of  the  flood, 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ar- 
chaeology on  the  3d  of  December,  1872,  at 
an  evening  meeting,  at  which  Gladstone,  then 
Prime  Minister,  was  present.  He  had  already, 
at  the  close  of  1871,  discovered  the  value  of 
most  of  the  letters  of  the  Cj-priote  alphabet. 
G.  Smith  made  three  expeditions  to  Kuoyunjik, 
the  ancient  Nineveh,  opposite  the  modern 
Mosul,  1873-1874  and  in  1876— two  for  the 
Trustees  of  the  Eiitish  Museum  and  the  third 
for  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  died  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  last  in  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
having  secured  by  purchase  about  2,000  tab- 
lets and  other  objects  for  the  national  collec- 
tions. Educated  only  till  his  15th  year,  and 
acquainted  with  no  other  language  than  his 
own  and  the  ancient  Assj'rian,  the  admirable 
penetration,  undaunted  research,  and  logical 
acumen  ho  showed  in  the  interpretation  of 
As.syrian  texts  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
an  instance  of  self-taught  and  reliant  scholar- 
ship rarely  found.  His  premature  death,  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  ago,  is  a  loss  to  science 
and  a  deep  affliction  to  his  family;  and  al- 
though the  (j|iiccn  has  graciousi}'  accorded  a 
pension  to  his  widow  sulHcicnt  to  place  her 
beyond  want,  the  largo  family  ho  has  left 
behind  him  requires  some  additional  aid, 
which  will  without  doubt  be  accorded  by 
those  who  admire  genius  and  sympathize 
with  its  misfortunes.  The  tablets  obtained 
and  forwarded  by  his  care  for  the  national 
collection  have  arrived,  and  are  an  additional 
claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  ])ublic.  The 
collections  of  Babylonian  and  other  antiqui- 
ties ])urchased  by  the  late  G.  Smith  at  Bag 
dad  have  arrived  at  the  British  Musein.  'I'iiey 
consist  of  about  2,000  objects;  among  them 
aro  the  celebrated  lion,  with  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Shepherd  ivingSet  inscribed  on  its 


breast,  some  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  a  great 
number  of  clay  tablets  with  inscriptions  in 
Babylonian  cuneiform,  supposed  to  bo  the 
deeds  of  a  commercial  firm  which  continued 
from  the  time  of  Neriglissar  to  that  of  Darius. 
Some  are  dated  in  the  reign  of  Belshazzar, 
whose  name  occurs  as  King  for  the  iirst  time 
in  these  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Some  other 
documents  of  interest  are  among  the  collec- 
tions.— London  Times,  11  mo.  20th,  1876. 


Selected. 

"  A  THANKSGIVING." 
For  the  morning's  ruddy  splendor, 

For  the  noontide's  radiant  glow  ; 
For  the  golden  smile  of  sunset, 

Illuming  all  below ; 
For  flowers,  those  types  of  Eden, 

That  gem  the  verdant  sod, 
And  seem  to  ope  their  petals 

T.o  tell  us  of  our  God. 

They  flood  the  silent  wilderness 

With  beauty  and  perfume  ; 
They  bloom  around  our  pathway, 

They  blossom  on  the  tomb  ; 
They  are  alphabets  of  angels. 

Though  written  on  the  sod  ; 
And,  if  man  would  read  them  wisely, 

Might  lead  his  soul  to  God. 

For  the  Spring,  with  all  its  promise, 

For  the  Sumraer'.s  boundless  store; 
For  Autumn's  richer  treasures, 

And  the  Winter's  wilder  roar  ; 
For  the  joyous  evening  fireside. 

By  thought  and  feeling  awed  ; 
P''or  the  loving  hearts  around  it, 

I  thank  Thee,  Oh,  my  God. 

For  the  memories  that  encircle 

The  happy  days  gone  by; 
For  the  holy  aspirations 

That  lift  the  soul  on  high  : 
For  the  hope  in  brighter  regions, 

By  seraph  footsteps  trod. 
To  meet  the  lost  and  loved  ones, 

1  thank  Thee,  O,  my  God. 


Sell  cted. 

WHICH  LOVED  BEST? 
"  I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  John  ; 
Tlien,  forgetting  his  work,  his  cap  went  on, 
And  he  was  off' to  the  garden  swing; 
And  left  her  the  water  and  wood  to  bring. 

"  I  love  you,  mother,"  said  rosy  Nell; 
"  I  love  you  better  than  tongue  can  tell ;" 
Then  she  teased  and  pouted  full  half  the  day, 
Till  her  mother  rejoiced  when  she  went  to  play. 

"  I  love  you,  mother,"  said  little  Fan  ; 
"  To-day  I'll  help  you  all  I  can  ; 
How  glad  I  am  school  doesn't  keep  !" 
So  she  rocked  the  babe  till  it  fell  asleep. 

Then,  stepping  softly,  she  fetched  the  broom, 
And  swept  the  floor  and  tidied  the  room  ; 
Busy  and  happy  all  day  was  she. 
Helpful  and  happy  as  child  could  be. 

"  I  love  you,  mother,"  again  they  said — 
Three  liule  children  going  to  bed. 
How  do  yon  think  that  mother  guessed 
Which  of  them  really  loved  her  best? 

The  Growth  of  the  Earth. — In  the  interest- 
ing course  of  lectures  on  astronomy  which 
11.  A.  l^roetor  has  been  delivering  in  the  thea- 
tre of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  young  persons,  his  subject  the  other 
evening  was  "Meteors,  Comets  and  Stars." 

In  speaking  of  meteors,  he  developed  at 
some  length  the  thought,  which  will  strike 
manj'  as  a  novelty,  that  tlie  earth  is,  has  al- 
ways been,  and  so  long  as  it  shall  exist  as  a 
part  of  yur  cosmical  system  must  cvercon-l 
tinuo  to  be,  growing  in  size.  Meteors  are' 
bodies,  composed  of  extra-terrene  matter, 
which  travel  in  vast  belts  and  in  highly  eccen- 


tric orbits  round  the  sun.  These  belts,  or  sy 
tems  of  meteors,  are  very  numerous,  and  whe 
their  orbits  intersect  that  of  the  earth  the 
are  brought  within  the  influence  of  its  grav 
tation.  and  on  entering  our  atmosphere  b( 
come  luminous  and  fall  to  the  surface  of  ou 
planet  in  those  periodical  showers  of  shootin 
stars  which  are  so  well  known. 

Not  a  night  passes  in  which  some  fallin 
stars  are  not  seen,  and  in  certain  months  an 
on  particular  nights  the  golden  rain  is  ince 
sant.  Of  course,  too,  meteors  fall  in  the  da; 
time,  although  unseen.  It  is  computed,  sai 
the  lecturer,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  i 
these  extra-terrene  bodies  become  incorp 
rated  with  the  earth  every  twenty-four  hour 
and  400,000,000  in  the  course  of  each  yea 
They  may  vary  in  weight  between  a  fe 
grains  and  a  ton.  One  is  known  to  have  falle 
in  South  America  which  weighed  fifteen  ton 
Yet  these  small  accretions  to  the  earth's  ma 
ter  would  take  many  millions  of  years  to  ad 
a  single  foot  to  its  diameter. 

It  had  been  shown  that  one  of  these  met 
oric  systems  followed  in  the  track  of  a  stna 
telescopic  comet,  although  not  to  be  confouni 
ed  with  its  tail,  and  it  was  now  the  gener 
opinion  of  astronomers  that  all  these  belts  i 
meteors  were  similarly  related  to  comets.- 
London  Times. 


Worldliness. — The  following  remarks,  take 
from  one  of  the  Journals  of  the  day,  are  a) 
plicableto  other  religious  societies,  as  well  i 
to  the  Methodists.  They  are  clear  and  forcibl 
and  may  well  awaken  serious  thoughtfulnei 
in  the  minds  of  manj^  : 

"The  tendency  to  build  costly  church  ec 
fices  for  the  wealthy,  while  the  poor  are  n 
glected,  springs  from  the  same  cause  as  tl 
tendency  to  loose  church  discipline, — eas 
Christian  morals,  and  the  patronizing  of  tl 
dance  and  the  theatre,  as  allowable  Christia 
reci-eations.  A  conformity  to  the  world  i 
spirit  and  habits  of  life,  instead  of  a  tran 
formation  into  the  image  and  spirit  of  Cbris 
leads  to  it  all.  In  times  past  the  Methodis 
were  marked  for  their  protests  against  worl 
liness,  and  the  broad  distinction  they  made  i 
manners  and  habits  of  life  between  the  pr 
fessed  disciples  of  Christ,  and  worldly  peopl 
Then  their  piety  hud  a  stern  simplicity  whi( 
miglil  have  repelled  the  carnal,  but  had  ir 
mouse  power  over  men.  Then  they  dri-ssc 
plainly,  lived  abstemiously,  built  modest  mee 
ing  houses,  abominated  the  theatre  and  t\ 
dance,  and  labored  carnestlj' and  successful! 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Those  were  tl 
daj-s  of  their  glory, — days  which  aro  fast  d 
parting.  And  with  them  depart  the  powA 
of  Methodism  over  men,  to  compass  their  sap' 
vation.  Worldliness  and  the  worldly  will  a; 
plaud  the  change,  and  call  it  improvemen 
but  the  godly  will  lament  it  as  an  inestimab 
loss  to  the  cause  of  true  piety." 

Insincerity  in  Asking  Advice.  —  Nothing 
less  sincere  than  our  manner  of  asking  and  ( 
giving  advice.  He  who  asks  advice  woul 
seem  to  havo  a  respectful  deference  for  tl: 
opinion  of  his  friend  ;  whilst  yet  he  only  ain 
at  getting  his  own  approval  of,  and  his  frien 
responsible  for  his  conduct.  On  the  oth« 
hand,  ho  who  gives  it,  repays  the  confident 
supposed  to  be  placed  in  him,  by  a  scemingl 
disinterested  zeal,  whilst  he  seldom  meat 
anything  b}'  the  advice  he  gives  but  his  ow 
interest  or  reputation. —  Rochefoucault. 
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J,  For  "  The  Friend  " 

Political  Parties  iii  France. 

itj  P.  G.  HamertOD  in  his  book,  "Eound  my 
iv.jlouse,"  gives  some  account  of  his  efforts  to 
tristablish  a  book-club  in  the  part  of  France 
)ci;here  he  resided.  His  experience  furnishes 
it  curious  illustration  of  the  strength  of  party 
?eling  among  the  French  people;  and  gives 
ii,  ame  insight  into  the  dominant  ideas  which 
IE  ontrol  their  political  differences,  He  says  : 
;ci  "I  began  by  suggesting  the  idea  to  three 
alien  who  belonged  to  three  entirely  different 
a;  actions  of  society,  and  each  went  to  work  in 
s-  iis  own  sphere,  with  so  much  success,  that  in 
p  bout  a  month  we  had  a  surprisingly  long 
ar.st  of  subscribers,  when  all  the  three  lists 
;iir'ere  added  together. 

fe,  1  now  drew  up  a  set  of  rules,  very  like  the 
Ifinles  of  such  book-clubs  in  England,  when 
mine  of  my  private  friends  asked  where  the 
ij  ilub  was  to  be  established,  and  who  was  to 
liie  secretary  to  it.  Evidently,  we  must  have 
,  room  somewhere  for  the  library,  and  a 
!ti|lerk  to  give  the  books  out,  and  keep  an  ac- 
iijount,  and  get  the  books  back  again  (most 
ulifficult  of  duties!)  from  members  who  kept 
J  ijiem  indefinitely. 

I  A  most  tempting  solution  was  immediately 
;.  ffered  by  a  friend  who  was  also  a  member. 
?his  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Sub- 
'refect.  It  happened  that  in  the  court-yard 
;nf  the  Sub-Prefecture,  close  to  the  entrance- 
fate,  there  was  a  neat  little  building  one  story 
igh,  which  served  as  offices  for  the  clerks. 
Ihere  were  several  small  rooms  in  this  little 
luilding,  so  the  Sub  Prefect  showed  me  one 
•f  them,  not  occupied,  and  said,  '  Would  not 
his  do  capitally  for  the  library  ? — you  shall 
»ave  it  for  nothing,  and  we  can  save  the  ex- 
^n?e  of  a  clerk,  for  one  of  my  clerks  shall 
feep  the  accounts  and  deliver  and  receive 
(ooks.  He  has  plenty  of  leisure  moments, 
jnd  he  may  just  as  well  occupy  them  in  this 
ray.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfectly  adapted 
a  the  needs  of  the  nascent  book-club  than 
his  most  amiable  proposal.  The  place  was 
|o  delightfully  accessible ;  the  building  looked 
0  clean  and  nice  (it  had  some  pretensions  to 
rchitecture) ;  then  it  was  close  to  the  gate, 

0  house  had  to  be  passed  through  to  get  at 
b;  the  clerk  was  there  all  day,  and  such  a 
(ivil,  intelligent,  attentive  clerk,  that  we 
light  have  sought  along  time  for  the  like  of 
lim !  'I  will  have  shelves  put  all  round  the 
oom  for  the  books,'  said  the  Sub-Prefect,  for 
t  was  part  of  my  scheme  that  the  books  be- 
inging  to  the  club  were  to  accumulate  and 
orm  a  library  in  time.  In  my  innocence  1 
honght  we  could  at  least  accept  these  eharm- 
ng  facilities  for  the  first  year  or  two,  after 
fbich  we  might  set  up  more  independently, 
r  necessary.  Another  considei'ation  was, 
hat  I  liked  the  Sub-Prefect  personally.  He 
ad  always  been  very  civil  to  me,  and  I  did 
ot  wish  to  refuse  his  amiable  proposal.  He 
7as  certainlj' one  of  the  most  intelligent  men 

1  the  place,  so  that  there  was  a  certain  at- 
raction  to  the  Sous-Prefecture,  as,  when  he 
appened  to  be  at  leisure,  we  went  and  smoked 
nd  chatted  together  in  the  garden. 

All  this  only  shows  that  a  foreigner  may 
ve  for  years  in  a  country,  and  be  little  better 
han  a  fool  about  it  after  all. 

In  those  days  we  were  living  under  the 
Jmperor  jSTapoleon  III.  Our  Sub-Prefect 
'as  a  Bonapartist,  of  cour.se,  or  he  would  not 
ave  held  that  official  position.  Political 


reasons  had  never  prevented  me  from  being 
on  friendly  terms  with  any  one  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  liked  to  cultivate,  and  this  made 
me  forgetful,  for  a  monient,  of  the  intensity 
of  political  hatreds  in  the  country  where  I 
now  lived.  This  man  and  I  had  never  once 
talked  politics  together;  we  had  found  plenty 
to  talk  about  in  other  pursuits  or  amusements, 
so  that  he  was  not  associated  with  politics  in 
my  mind.  Not  so  in  the  public  mind,  how- 
ever. The  Legitimists  all  abominated  him 
as  the  representative  of  alow  usurper;  the 
Republicans  at  the  same  time  hated  and 
dreaded  him  as  the  instrument  of  a  tyrant 
who  was  ready  at  any  time  to  repress  liberty 
by  the  most  arbitrary  exercise  of  force,  ready 
to  cast  them  into  prison  or  banish  them  to  a 
deadly  climate  if  they  stirred  hand  or  foot  in 
the  cause  that  was  dear  to  them.  When  po- 
litical differences  are  so  profound  as  to  reach 
down  to  the  nature  of  the  government  itself, 
official  position  does  not  command  respect. 
In  a  country  where  the  system  of  govern- 
ment is  settled  and  accepted,  an  official  is  re- 
cognized by  all  as  a  legally  appointed  person. 
In  France,  under  Napoleon,  the  prefects  were 
respected  only  by  the  Bonapartists ;  the  Re- 
publicans looked  upon  them  as  paid  spies;  the 
Legitimists  despised  them  as  men  who  took 
a  share  in  the  booty  of  a  successful  thief.  Un- 
der every  French  regime  the  officials  are 
hated  by  the  partisans  of  the  other  regimes, 
and  this  hatred  goes  to  such  a  length  that 
men  cannot  tolerate  each  other  enough  to 
meet  as  gentlemen  on  some  neutral  ground  of 
literature  or  art.  Of  course,  I  knew  that  a 
Bonapartist  Sub-Prefect  would  be  an  object 
of  political  animosity  to  other  parties,  but  I 
was  innocent  enough  to  hope  that  this  ani- 
mosity might  be  forgotten  in  relation  to  lit- 
erature. There  was  my  mistake.  I  accepted 
the  Sub-Prefect's  offer,  he  put  a  joiner  into 
the  room,  who  soon  shelved  it  round,  the 
clerk  opened  a  new  account  book  for  the  con- 
cerns of  the  club  and  L  congratulated  myself 
on  having  concluded  a  most  convenient  and 
inexpensive  arrangement. 

Then  came  the  storm!  The  representative 
of  the  Legitimists,  who  had  promised  to  sub- 
scribe (a  very  ardent  Legitimist  himself,  and 
appointed  agent  of  Henri  V.,)  at  once  told  me 
in  the  most  decided  manner  that  neither  he 
nor  any  other  member  of  his  party  would 
ever  consent  to  fetch  their  books  from  the 
Sous- Prefecture,  and  they  all  withdrew  in  a 
body.  Then  the  representative  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  club  met  me  in  the 
street  and  said,  'It  is  all  over  the  town  that 
the  books  are  to  be  kept  at  the  Sous-Prefecture, 
so  all  the  Republican  members  have  with- 
drawn their  names  from  the  club.'  Now  there 
were  seventeen  Republican  members,  which 
in  a  small  country  book-club  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  an  important  contingent, 
rhere  may  have  been  a  dozen  Legitimists. 
The  next  question  was,  who  remained  with 
us?  Had  we  a  remnant  strong  enough  to 
carry  on  the  scheme?  There  were  a  few 
Bonapartists,  and  a  few  men  of  not  very 
■decided  political  colour  who  liked  to  keep 
well  with  the  authorities.  Some  books  were 
bought,  and  the  club  maintained  a  precarious 
existence  for  perhaps  eighteen  months,  after 
which  it  died  of  inanition.  Other  sub-pre- 
fects have  succeeded  my  friend  the  Bona- 
partist, but  I  have  never  .sought  their  assist- 
ance for  the  foundation  of  any  more  book- 
clubs. 


This  little  history  may  give  some  faint 
idea  of  the  extreme  division  of  French  society 
as  a  consequence  of  the  events  which  have 
agitated  the  country  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  The  English  reader  will  no  doubt 
think  of  his  own  country,  and  congratulate 
himself  that  Englishmen  can  meet  on  the 
common  ground  of  literature,  as  cultivated 
men  and  gentlemen,  without  carrying  politi- 
cal animosity  into  everything." 

"Speaking  of  a  sitting  in  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  March,  1872,  the  Graphic 
said  in  conclusion :  '  We  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons such  a  scene  would  be  impossible.  W^ith 
us,  a  member,  however  unpopular  his  opinions 
may  be,  is  sure  to  receive  a  patient  hearing.' 
This  was  curiously  put  to  a  practical  test  in 
the  same  month,  when  Mr.  Auberon  Her- 
bert supported  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  motion  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  employment  of  the  Civil 
List.  A  German  Avho  was  present,  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
said  that  a  lai'ge  number  of  honorable  mem- 
bers 'formed  into  a  dense  group  in  the  back- 
ground, set  up  a  frightful  howling,  crowing 
like  cocks,  bellowing  like  cows  or  oxen,  neigh- 
ing like  horses,  braying  like  asses,  barking 
like  dogs,  and  mewing  like  cats — in  short,  a 
whole  menagerie  seemed  to  have  broken  out 
into  a  maniacal  orgy.'" 

"  Now  as  we  see  that  the  members  of  this 
assembly,  who  sit  so  high  above  us,  and  are 
an  example  of  manners  for  our  study  and 
imitation,  actually  bark,  bray,  neigh,  howl, 
crow,  mew,  and  bellow,  when  the  question  of 
monarchy  is  touched  upon  at  its  extremest 
outskirts,  we  ought,  I  think,  to  regard  French- 
men with  some  indulgence  if  they  do  not  al- 
ways disguise  their  sentiments  ,whea  their. 
monarchial  or  anti-monarchial  feelings  are, 
not  merely  tickled  rather  unpleasantly  on  the 
outside  by  asking  a  question  about  a  Civil 
List,  but  wounded  to  the  very  quick,  and  that 
in  the  very  sorest  places." 

"You  cannot  reasonably  expect  a  Republi- 
can, whose  dearest  friends  were  imprisoned, 
or  exiled,  or  shot  by  the  agents  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, to  think  onl}^  of  his  amiable  qualities 
(they  say  he  could  be  very  amiable  in  a  draw- 
ing room.)  A  Legitimist,  on  the  other  hand, 
remembers  the  death  of  Louis  XYL, — re- 
members, too,  very  probably,  that  his  grand- 
mother had  her  head  cut  off,  or  that  the 
family  estate  was  confiscated — so  that  he 
does  not  quite  like  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity as  understood  by  the  democratic 
party.  The  Bonapartists  have  had  much 
less  experience  of  persecution  than  either  of 
the  other  two  great  parties,  and  yet  they 
seem  always  to  have  dreaded  the  possibility 
of  a  future  application  of  it  to  themselves. 
On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  politi- 
cal differences  are  very  serious  when  society 
is  living  in  a  condition  of  suppressed  civil 
war,  with  the  recollection  of  civil  war  in  vio- 
lent outbreaks,  and  the  anticipation  of  similar 
outbreaks  in  the  future." 


"  How  do  you  know,  with  certainty,  the 
truth  of  your  religion  ?"  said  an  inquirer  to  a 
humble  but  faithful  disciple.  "  Just  as  I  know 
the  sun  shines,"  replied  the  other;  "  because 
I  see  its  light  and  feel  its  heat."  And  so  there 
are  thousands,  competent  and  faithful  wit- 
jnesses,  who  know  from  their  own  experience 
I  the  truth  of  Christianity,  because  they  have 
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felt  in  their  own  hearts  and  lives  its  trans- 
foriniug  and  comforting  and  sustaining  power. 

The  Society  of  Friends. 

BY  H.  H.  HINMAN, 
AN  OUTSIDE  VIEW. 

This  body  of  Christians,  venerable  alike 
for  its  age  and  its  devotion  to  moral  reforms, 
has  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  been 
undergoing  a  change  in  some  respects,  and 
no  little  uneasiness  is  felt  as  to  the  result  by 
many  of  its  members. 

What  may  be  called  the  Progressive  School, 
hold  that  the  spirit  of  entire  consecration 
which  was  the  animating  principle  of  Fox, 
Penn,  and  the  early  Quakers,  has  long  since 
given  place  in  a  large  degree,  to  formalism  ; 
that  the  slow  progress  they  have  made  as  a 
church,  and  the  heresies  that  have  arisen 
among  them,  have  resulted  from  a  decline  in 
spiritual  life.  It  is  held  that  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  live  demand  a 
modification  of  the  usages  of  two  hundred 
3'ears  ago  ;  and  that  true  consistency  requires 
a  cheerful  acceptance  of  what  God,  in  His 
Providence,  has  shown  to  be  useful  as  a  means 
of  leading  men  to  Christ.  Hence  revival  meet- 
ings, in  which  singing,  the  anxious-seat,  and 
other  methods  of  Christian  work  have  been 
largely  adopted.  Many  hopeful  conversions 
and  much  apparent  prosperity  to  the  church 
has  been  the  result. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  held  by  what  may 
be  called  the  Old  School  Quakers,  that  while 
it  is  true  that  the  church  is  in  great  need  of 
a  genuine  revival,  yet  the  end  will  not  be 
secured  by  such  means;  that  the  old  land- 
marks are  being  departed  from  ;  that  unwor- 
thy members  are  being  received  into  the 
church,  and  that  statistics  show  an  actual 
decline  in  morals  as  the  result  of  the  new 
measures. 

There  is  doubtless  truth  on  both  sides.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  world's  great  harvest,  the 
Society  of  Friends  has  an  important  mission. 
vShe  cannot  afford  to  be  slothful  or  careless, 
and  that  a  great  want  of  the  church  is  a  more 
earnest,  active  and  aggressive  piety. 

I  cannot  but  warmly  sympathize  with  those 
faithful  men  and  women  that  are  laboring  to 
awaken  the  church  to  a  higher  life,  are  teach- 
ing anew  the  doctrines  of  holiness  as  taught 
by  Paul,  Fox  and  Penn,  and  whose  hearts 
yearn  for  the  peri>hing  multitudes  that  are 
outside  of  the  church.  But  I  perceive  (or 
think  I  do)  that  there  is  imminent  danger  of 
departing  from  what  has  always  been  the 
crowning  glory  of  this  Society  of  Friends,  viz: 
that  they  applied  Christianity  to  all  the  affairs 
of  life,  and  if  they  shall  in  their  zeal  for 
growth  and  outward  prosperity  be  led  to  ac- 
cept a  mere  emotional  and  sentimental  reli- 
gion for  practical  righteousness;  if  they  shall 
fail  to  insist  on  a  religion  which  makes  men 
abhor  war  and  o]ipression,  and  which  teaches 
them  simplicity  and  plainness  in  s|)eech,  man- 
ners, and  dress,  if  lliey  shall  neglect  to  incul- 
cate simplicit}'  and  candor  as  the  essential 
elements  of  true  spiritual  life,  and  which  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  cunning  crafti- 
ness of  lodge  sccretism,  then  they  will  have 
done  incalculable  injury  to  the  cause  of  Ciu  is- 
t  ianity. 

In  the  world's  great  battle  we  cannot  spare 
the  Society  of  Friends,  nor  afford  to  have 
them  forget  their  distinctive  principles.  May 
they  have  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord  to  direct. 
Christian  Cynosure. 


Higher  Education  for  AVomen. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist 
upon  the  question  of  female  suffrage,  or  even 
upon  the  less  mooted  point  of  woman's  em- 
ploj'ments,  there  is,  at  length,  an  entire  unan- 
imity in  regard  to  her  right  to  the  best  and 
highest  education  that  her  abilities  and  cir- 
cumstances will  enable  her  to  obtain.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  proper  education  of 
woman  was  defined,  by  a  European  writer,  as 
"  knowing  how  to  pray  to  God,  to  love  man, 
to  knit  and  to  sew  ;"  and  for  several  centuries, 
scarcely  more  than  reading,  writing  and  ac- 
complishments were  added  to  the  list.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  barriers  against  her  mental 
improvement  have  given  way,  and  now  each 
year  opens  up  new  and  improved  methods  for 
her  intellectual  development.  Even  the  sneer 
of  "  bluestocking"  has  died  away,  or  if  at  times 
feebly  echoed  by  some  would-be  wit,  it  falls 
harmless,  having  lost  its  sting.  Many  of  the 
best  colleges  in  the  land  have  freely  opened 
their  doors  to  women,  and  we  hail  the  day 
when,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  her  educa- 
tional advantages  shall  be  established  on  as 
solid  a  foundation  as  those  of  the  other  sex. 

To  promote  this  desirable  end,  there  is  no- 
thing so  much  needed  as  thoroughness.  At 
present,  the  chief  impediment  to  the  higher 
education  of  woman  is  the  superficial  char- 
acter of  her  studies.  In  the  two,  tbi'ee  or 
four  years  commonly  devoted  to  the  higher 
branches,  she  is  rapidly  led  through  a  maze 
of  languages,  mathematics,  sciences,  philoso- 
phy, history,  literature,  and  accomplishments 
that  a  lifetime  Avould  be  too  short  to  appi'e- 
hend.  If  conscientious,  perhaps  her  health 
breaks  down  under  the  constant  strain,  and 
then  we  hear  the  cry  of  the  physical  incapa- 
city of  the  sex  for  mental  labor.  In  any  case 
her  mind  is  left  with  an  inextricable  tangle 
of  confused  knowledge,  which  she  can  neither 
classify  nor  remember ;  and  her  mental  powers, 
taxed  but  not  disciplined,  are  unable  to  cope 
with  subjects  of  deep  thought  or  of  practical 
importance.  Education,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  necessitates  time,  labor,  patience,  sys- 
tem, and  those  who  crave  its  privileges  must 
pay  its  price.  It  is  far  better  to  learn  a  few 
things  thoroughly  than  many  superficially ; 
not  only  for  the  worth  of  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained,  but  still  more  for  the  mental  devel- 
opment that  ensues. 

Teachers  and  friends  of  education  generally 
are  becoming  awakened  to  this  need  of  tho- 
rough mental  training  for  our  young  women, 
and  many  judicious  plans  are  being  brought 
into  operation  to  secure  it.  Perhaps  none 
have  been  found  of  greater  practical  efficacy 
than  that  of  frequent  written  examinations, 
given  at  short  intervals,  upon  the  studies 
which  have  previously  engaged  the  attention. 
These  afford  so  fair,  and  usually  so  correct  a 
test  of  the  scholar's  real  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  her  fit- 
ness for  further  advancement.  They  also 
alford  an  e(juall3' correct  test  of  the  character 
of  the  teaching  and  the  wisdom  of  the  plans 
that  have  been  pursued,  thus  keeping  alive 
in  both  pupil  and  teacher  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement, and  exposing  all  supei-ficiality, 
however  brilliant  a  gloss  may  have  hidden  it 
from  view.  In  many  of  our  best  school^,  both 
public  and  private,  this  plan  is  being  put  into 
successful  operation,  and  we  cannot  too  highly 
recommend  it  in  every  stage  of  education. 

In  1S74,  Harvard  University  offered  to  wo- 
men, as  a  test  of  culture,  written  examina- 


tions of  two  grades,  preliminary  and  adva 
ed,  and  promised  certificates  to  success 
candidates,  stating  that  they  had  "passe 
or  " passed  with  distinction,"  or  "passed  w 
the  highest  distinction,"  the  prescribed  exa 
inations.    These  were  held  for  the  first  ti 
in  Boston,  then  in  Cambridge,  New  York  a 
Cincinnati.    A  local  committee  is  now  org^ 
ized  in  Philadelphia,  to  co-operate  with  H 
vard,  and  to  offer  the  same  opportuoities  h 
in  the  spring  of  1878.    Neither  of  the  exar 
nations  are  identical  with  the  entrance  exa 
ination  of  the  University,  or  with  any  of  th 
given  to  resident  students,  but  are  simply 
garded  as  tests  of  liberal  cultui-e,  and  the  ci 
tificates  as  assurances  of  proficiency  from 
high  and  most  trustworthy  source.    It  is 
be  hoped  that  many  of  our  j'oung  women  \ 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  d 
ing  the  coming  year,  will  prepare  themsel 
to  join  this  class  of  candidates  for  litera 
honors.    Whether  regarded  as  a  special  p 
paration  for  teaching,  or  other  literary  wor 
or  as  a  means  of  purely  private  mental  cul 
vation,  it  cannot  fail  to  richly  compens 
those  who  are  willing  to  strive  earnestly  aft 
a  thorough  education. — Philada.  Ledger. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend 

Samuel  Fothergill  to  John  Bragg. 

Warrington,  1st  mo.  21,  1754 
I  received,  about  twelve  days  ago,  an  anon 
mous  letter,  requesting  my  return  there 
agreeable  to  the  subscription  I  intended 
fix  upon  this.    The  author  is  personally 
stranger  to  me  ;•  but  I  am  not  altogether 
stranger  to  the  situation  described,  and  ha 
deeply  waited  for  instruction  and  ability 
direct,  agreeably  to  the  mind  of  Truth,  a 
the  sympathy  I  feel  on  my  mind  with  t 
distressed.    Expect  not  from  me  an  elabora 
disquisition  into  speculative  points;  forth 
know  from  experience,  that  part  must 
which  longs  to  comprehend  more  truth,  whi 
the  former  discoveries  are  yet  disobeyed.  T 
first  principles  of  religion,  as  I  have  foun 
are  the  knowledge  of  our  own  weakness,  a 
Almighty  sufficiency  to  supply  all  defec 
Whoever  builds  on  another  foundation  w 
bo  finally  disappointed.    Thj^  letter  manifes 
a  sense  of  want ;  and  as  thou  attends  to  th 
sense,  that  which  gives  it,  will,  in  due  tim 
supply  it ;  for  the  Lord  our  God  hears 
own.    The  state  of  leprous  Naaman  has  be 
strongly  with  me  on  thy  account.    He  w 
disquieted  under  his  malady,  and  sought 
lief','  but  he  had  like  to  have  missed  it,  by  eo 
temning  the  means  ;  his  pride  was  piqued  th 
the  prophet  came  not  out  to  work  an  imm 
diate  cure  with  some  visible  demonstration 
power;  so  that  stooping  to  the  simple  meai 
of  bathing  in  Jordan  was  very  mortifying 
him  ;  he  remembered  Abana  and  Pharpa 
rivers  of  Damascus,  and  was  willing  to  belie 
they  were  of  equal  virtue. 

But  know  this  assuredlj^,  there  is  no  riv 
capable  of  cleansing  the  soul  but  that  whi 
proceeds  from  under  the  throne  of  God — 
stream  flowing  from  speculation,  or  any 
tural  powers  can  wash  out  the  stain  and  br 
peace  to  the  soul.    Deeply  and  submissive! 
abide  with  the  sacred  Minister  of  the  ne 
covenant;  if  thou  art  weak,  he  is  strong  ;  a 
sure  I  am,  the  God  of  all  strength  and  Trut 
would  not  leave  thee  destitute.   Be  content 
be  a  child,  or  thou  will  be  a  monster;  let 
day  come  upon  that  which  is  lofty,  and 
cross  be  taken  up  to  hurtful  things,  and 
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s  light  thou  wilt  see  more  light ;  and  until 
ou  hast  been  fed  from  on  high  with  milk 
.  for  a  babe,  stronger  meat  or  higher  dis- 
■veries  would  not  be  good  nourishment,  but 
i  eate  disorder  for  want  of  digestion. 

My  soul  fervently  desires  thy  help ;  but 
limember  with  holy  trembling,  the  way  to 
a  'aven  lies  through  the  gates  of  death.  The 
lord  of  ail  mercy  and  strength  renew  effec- 
ef  ally  his  visitation  to  thy  soul,  and  build  thee 
won  the  sure  foundation  that  can  never  be 
iitaken. 

I  am  thy  true  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Samuel  Fothergill. 


If  Selected. 

llMany  were  the  baptisms  he  passed  through, 
v|  which  his  faith  and  allegiance  were  closely 
li|oved;  but  as  he  endeavored  to  abide  pa- 
vpntly  under  the  operations  of  the  Divine 
Jind,  he  was  not  only  brought  down  into  low 
iplaces,  but  through  the  mercy  and  goodness 
ri  Him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 

id  who  was  preparing  him  for  an  important 
ition  in  His  church,  he  was  raised  up  again 
t  of  the  pit  and  the  miry  clay,  and  his  feet 
t  upon  the  rock  Christ  Jesus,  the  foundation 
many  generations.    It  was  in  this  school 
learned  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  true 
epherd  from  the  voice  of  the  stranger,  and 
t|i8  prepared  to  understand  the  language  of 
Die  Spirit  unto  the  churches,  and  to  wait 
itijitiently  upon  the  Great  Head  from  whom 
i  received  the  gift  of  a  discerning  spirit,  and 
r  and  judgment  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
rlering  of  the  household  of 'God.  *  *  *  He 
jiiis  a  practical  believer  in  the  necessity  of 
■vine  qualification,  renewed  from  season  to 
liiison,  for  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  So- 
*ty;  and  in  meetings  for  discipline,  and  on 
aimmittees,  or  when  otherwise  engaged  in 
is  e  service  of  Truth,  he  was  weighty  and  de- 
(Jlerative,  seeking  for,  and  relying  upon  its 
lijenings,  as  the  ground  of  right  judgment  in 
13  church.  *  *  *  Having  accustomed  him- 
f  through  life  to  frequent  retirement  and 
jditation,  he  possessed  an  unfailing  source  of 
risolation  and  support  in  his  daily  reverent 
proaches  before  Him,  who  had  beeu  his 
)rning  light,  his  sun  and  shield  in  the 
ength  of  his  days,  and  through  dedication 
whom,  he  was  now  established  as  a  father 
i  pillar  in  the  church  of  Christ. — Memorial 
■Jonathan  Evans. 
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The  Yearly  Ivleeting  of  Philadelphia  as- 
nbled  for  the  transaction  of  its  business  on 
i-ond-day,  the  16th  inst.  The  number  in 
endance  was  large,  though  there  were 
nparatively  few  from  other  Yearly  Meet- 
^s.  For  the  first  time  within  the  memory 
any  present,  the  clerk  was  prevented  by 
kness  from  opening  the  meeting.  In- 
mation  was  given,  that  in  accordance  with 
!  provision  of  the  Discipline  in  such  a  case, 
riend  had  been  appointed  by  the  Meeting 
Sufi"erings  to  arrange  the  reports  and 
:)ers  to  come  before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  so 
it  its  business  might  not  be  delayed.  The 
mer  Assistant  Clerk,  Clarkson  Sheppard, 
3  appointed  to  act  as  Clerk  till  the  Repre- 
.tatives  made  their  report  as  usual;  and  a 
end  was  named  to  assist  him. 


During  the  season  of  waiting  on  the  Lord, 
which  preceded  the  commencement  of  busi- 
ness, a  covering  of  solemnity  and  exercise 
was  graciously  vouchsafed;  and  some  earn- 
est desires  were  briefly  expressed  that  we 
might  individually  so  dwell  under  that  cover- 
ing as  to  experience  Divine  help  and  preserva- 
tion. 

Three  only  of  the  Representatives  were  ab- 
sent— and  for  these  satisfactory  excuses  were 
given. 

After  the  opening  business,  the  minutes  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  which  were  quite 
long,  were  read.  They  showed  that  many 
concerns  had  claimed  attention  during  the 
past  year.  The  occurrence  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  last  summer,  and 
the  strong  effort  then  made  to  open  the  gates 
to  the  public  on  the  First-day  of  the  week, 
had  led  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  draw  up 
an  Appeal  for  the  observance  of  that  day, 
which  bad  been  widely  circulated.  Eighty 
thousand  copies  in  English  and  twenty  thous- 
and in  German  had  been  printed.  In  this 
Appeal,  any  superstitious  regard  to  one  day 
of  the  week  as  more  holy  than  another  was 
disclaimed;  but  the  propriety,  advantage  and 
duty  of  setting  apart  such  a  portion  of  time 
for  religious  observances  and  for  rest,  was 
enforced  and  sustained  by  solid  argument. 
It  is  believed  that  its  publication  was  timely. 
It  has  been  noticed  with  terms  of  approval 
by  several  of  the  religious  periodicals  of  the 
day. 

The  attention  of  the  Meeting  had  been 
called  to  an  effort  made  in  the  Legislatui'e  of 
Pennsylvania  to  repeal  the  law  which  pro-' 
hibits  horse-racing,  so  far  as  relates  to  Agri- 
cultui'al  fairs,  or  to  trials  of  speed  under  the 
auspices  of-  certain  incorporated  companies. 
Believing  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
open  the  door  to  a  further  influx  of  vice  and 
immorality,  a  Committee  was  set  apart,  who 
visited  Harrisburg,  and  had  an  interview  with 
the  Committee  of  the  House  to  whom  the  bill 
had  been  referred.  Their  remarks  were  lis- 
tened to  with  respect;  and  while  they  were 
still  present,  it  was  decided,  unanimously,  to 
report  the  bill  with  a  negative  recommenda- 
tion. The  session  closed  without  its  becom- 
ing a  law. 

A  communication  had  been  received  from 
the  executors  of  Henry  Mosher  respecting  the 
bequest  of  $10,000,  left  by  him  to  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  for  the  distribution  of 
the  writings  of  Friends.  To  this  a  reply  was 
sent — that  when  the  subject  was  first  laid 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  had  decided  to 
accept  the  trust,  if  the  executors  should  pay 
over  the  amount — that  the  executors  them- 
selves were  the  proper  jDersons  to  decide  any 
questions  which  might  be  raised  under  the 
will — and  that  it  was  not  within  the  duties 
entrusted  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to 
take  any  action  in  the  case. 

When  a  person  consents  to  act  as  an  exe- 
cutor of  a  will,  he  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  its  provisions ;  and  it  would  be 
an  unusual  and  unsafe  proceeding  for  him  to 
act  on  the  advice  and  judgment  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries themselves.  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  H.  Mosher  that  $10,000 
of  his  estate  should  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends ; 
and  that  there  is  no  other  body,  but  that 
which  is  holding  its  sessions  in  the  house  on 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  during  the  present 
week,  that  can  possibly  claim  to  be  the  meet- 


ing intended.  Yet  this  is  a  point  of  which 
the  executors  of  his  will  must  satisfy  them- 
selves before  they  can  safely  relieve  themselves 
of  the  charge  they  have  undertaken;  espe- 
cially, as  there  is  nothing  in  the  will,  so  far  as 
we  know,  which  requires  any  Meeting  to  prove 
its  claim  to  the  funds  in  question. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charleston  Meeting- 
house property,  procured,  a  year  ago,  an  act 
of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  authorizing 
the  application  of  funds  in  their  hands  to  the 
erection  or  repair  of  meeting-houses  of  Friends 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  An  appro- 
priation of  $500  from  this  fund  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  Trustees,  and  approved 
by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to  aid  in  pay- 
ing for  a  meeting-house  recently  erected  at 
Barnesville,  Ohio. 

A  new  circular  had  been  prepared  and 
adopted,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Friends  who 
have  charge  of  paying  the  travelling  expen- 
ses of  Friends  attending  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  and  other  services  of  the  Society. 
The  funds  at  their  disposal  arose  out  of  the 
sale  of  a  lot  of  ground  left  by  that  valuable 
minister,  John  Pemberton,  for  the  pasture  of 
Friends'  horses,  and  which  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Society  after  the  decease  of  his 
wife.  The  altered  situation  of  things  at  that 
time  prevented  its  being  used  as  originally 
designed  ;  and  by  authority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  ground  was  sold,  and  the  interest  of 
the  proceeds  used  for  "  like  purposes."  The 
income  is  about  $1000  a  year,  and  is  princi- 
pally expended  in  paying  the  railroad  fares 
of  Friends  from  distant  parts  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  attend  our  Yearly  Meeting, 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings;  or  who  have  occasion  to 
leave  home  on  committees  of  either  of  those 
bodies.  It  was  stated,  that  during  the  past 
year  the  expenditures  had  more  than  equalled 
the  receipts. 

The  report  of  the  Book  Committee  showed 
an  unusually  large  distribution  of  bonks  during 
the  year — amounting  in  all  to  5036  volumes 
and  67,538pamphlets.  Of  these,  62,000  pamph- 
lets, principally  The  Appeal  for  the  Observ- 
ance of  the  First  Day  of  the  Week,  and  the 
Tract  on  Theatrical  Amusements  and  Horse 
Racing,  had  been  donated  to  "  The  Philadel- 
phia Tract  and  Mission  Society."  The  re- 
mainder had  been  widely  scattered  over  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States;  and  some  had 
been  sent  to  England,  Italy  and  S.  America. 
Several  hundred  volumes  had  been  given  to 
colored  persons  in  the  Southern  States,  prin- 
cipally to  those  officiating  as  ministers  to  the 
different  congregations.  A  large  number  had 
been  sent  to  Friends  and  others  in  the  Western 
States. 

There  had  been  added  to  the  sets  of  stereo- 
type plates  belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
Isaac  Penington's  Letters,  Life  of  John  iio- 
berts,  Epistle  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1876, 
Mary  Brook  on  Silent  Waiting,  Life  of  Richard 
Joi'dan,  Bevans'  View  of  Christian  Religion, 
Appeal  for  the  Observance  of  the  First  Day 
of  the  Week,  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.  The  plates  of  "  Friends  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century"  bad  also  been  presented 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  b}^  the  author. 

The  total  expenditure  for  books,  stereotype 
plates,  &e.,  for  the  year  had  been  $3,828.22; 
of  which,  part  was  received  from  books  sold 
and  from  the  income  of  sundry  funds,  and  the 
balance,  $1972,  was  paid  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  number  of  copies  of  books  pi'inted  was 
6250,  and  of  pamphlets  116,000. 

The  Book  Committee  had  received  many 
expressions  of  thankfulness  and  appreciation 
for  the  works  which  had  been  thus  widely 
circulated.  One  person,  writing  from  Texas, 
said  of  a  copy  of  Barclay's  Apology  which  had 
been  given  him,  "  It  has  recalled  me  to  things, 
once  of  momentous  interest  to  me,  but  un- 
happily lost  in  the  cares  of  life.  It  has  been 
of  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  me."  Another 
refers  to  the  religious  writings  that  had  pre- 
viously been  in  his  possession,  and  adds,  "  They 
are  of  little  account,  compared  to  the  writings 
of  Fox,  Barclay,  Penington  and  others.  With 
these  come  deeper  and  more  intense  longings 
for  a  larger  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  A 
colored  teacher  in  a  large  public  school  at  the 
South,  to  whom  a  few  books  had  been  sent, 
remarks,  "The  three  first  propositions  of 
Barclaj^'s  Apology  have  satisfied  me  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  book.  I  say  honestly,  that  I 
Avould  not  now  part  with  them  under  any  con- 
sideration. For  I  have  never  seen  anything 
which  so  nearly  accords  with  my  views  on 
the  subject  of  a  spiritual  religion,  or  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  God's  Spii'it  with  His 
church." 

Satisfaction  was  expressed  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  with  the  labors  which  had  been  thus 
detailed,  and  encouragement  given  to  per- 
severe in  attending  to  whatever  openings  for 
service,  in  the  line  of  its  duties,  might  pre- 
sent to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  Eeference 
was  made  to  the  increasing  openness  to  re- 
ceive and  read  the  approved  writings  of 
Friends;  and  to  the  inquiry,  among  other 
professors,  for  more  spiritual  views  of  religion. 
An  exercise  spread  over  the  meeting,  that 
our  members  might  individually  exemplify 
in  their  lives  and  daily  walk  among  men,  the 
blessed  effects  of  the  doctrines  we  profess,  so 
that  others,  seeing  our  good  works,  might 
glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  Such 
books  as  the  Life  of  John  Woolman  and  of 
Thomas  Shillitoe  were  spoken  of;  and  the 
desire  expressed,  that  we  might  live,  as  those 
Friends  did,  in  the  obedience  of  faith. 

The  harmony  of  exercise  which  prevailed 
was  very  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  manj^ 
After  appointing  a  committee  to  examine  the 
Treasurer's  account,  the  meeting  adjourned, 
with  thankfulness  for  the  favors  vouchsafed. 

It  was  particularly  satisfactory,  that  the 
members  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  whose 
voices  were  heard  among  us,  were  prepared 
to  enter  into  sympathy'  and  unity  with  the 
concerns  that  arose ;  and  were  preserved 
from  being  made  instruments  of  unsettlcment 
and  trouble. 

We  purpose  giving  an  account  of  the  re- 
maining sittings,  in  our  next  number. 


SUMM.\RY  OF  EVENTS. 

Unitep  vStates. — Tlie  Uiiited  State.''  troops  were 
withdniv.'n  from  tlie  Stiile  House  in  Coliinibia,  vS.  C,  on 
the  lOtli  iiist.,  and  (Jli.iniherlaiii  issued  an  address  an- 
nonncinj;  Ills  al)  iiidoniuent  of  the  contest  for  the  gov- 
ernorshii).  His  private  secretary  was  instructe(l  to 
deliver  up  the  executive  oflice  to  Governor  Hampton 
on  the  following  day. 

The  law  relative  to  appointments  in  the  Treasury 
Department  provides  that  they  shall  be  so  arranged  as 
to  be  really  distributed  among  the  several  State.s  and 
Territories  and  District  of  Columbia  according  to  popu- 
l.ition.  It  is  announced  that  Secretary  Siierniaii  will 
rigidly  enforce  this  law,  and  that  under  it  there  can  at 
jiresent  he  no  appoinlment.s  from  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvani."*,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, West  V^irginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


The  Secretary  will  insist  also  that  only  one  msinbsr  of 
a  family  shall  be  employed  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Southern  Hotel,  in  St.  Louis,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  inst.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  lodgers  perished  in  the  flames.  Esti- 
mated loss  on  the  hotel  $720,000. 

A  severe  gale  and  rain-storm  prevailed  at  Charleston, 
and  throughout  South  Carolina,  on  the  13th  inst.  Con- 
siderable damage  was  done  to  the  wharves  at  Charles- 
ton, and  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  was  flooded. 

A  clipper  ship  recently  sailed  from  New  York  with 
362  passengers  for  Australia.  The  emigrants  include 
56  married  couples,  172  single  men,  8  single  women, 
and  70  children. 

An  English  steamer  has  sailed  from  New  York  for 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  she  will  load  a  cargo  of  mu- 
nitions of  war  for  the  Turkish  Government.  This  will 
make  the  seventh  cargo  of  war  material  taken  from  this 
country  to  Turkey. 

A  bill,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  contains 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  a  survey  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries,  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
proper  method  of  reclaiming  the  alluvial  lands  of  the 
delta  of  that  river.  The  Chief  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
has  given  directions  for  the  expenditure  of  this  money 
for  surveys,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  levees. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  14th  inst.  New  York. — -Superfine  flour,  $6.60  a 
$7.00  ;  State,  extra  and  fancy,  S-7.30  a  $7.75 ;  finer 
brands,  $8.00  a  $11.50.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.61 ;  No.  3  Chicago  do.,  $1.43  ;  extra  white  Michigan, 
$1.82  a  $1.90.  Yellow  corn,  62  a  65  cts.  Oats,  45  a 
a  58  cts.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  106 J.  U.  S. 
sixes,  1881,1121;  do.  1867,  112i-;  do.  five  per  cents, 
lllf  ;  U.  S.  4J  per  cents,  108.  Uplands  and  New  Or- 
leans cotton,  llf  a  11^  cts.  Flour,  $6  a  $10.50.  Penn- 
sylvania red  wheat,  $1.92  a  $1.96;  do.  amber,  $1.98  a 
$2  ;  white,  $2.05  a  *2.10.  Rye,  83  a  85  cts.  Yellow 
corn,  62  a  64  cts.  Oats,  46  a  58  cts.  Choice  New  York 
factory  cheese,  15J  a  16  cts.  ;  western,  142-  ^  1'5  cts. 
Chicago.— 1^0.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.49  ;  No.  2,  $1.41  ; 
No.  3,  $1.30.  Corn,  48  cts.  Oats,  35^-  cts.  Rye,  76  a 
•77  cts.  Lard,  9|  cts.  St.  Louis. — No.  2  red  fail  wheat, 
$L77  ;  No.  3,  .*1.60.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  46  cts.  No.  2 
oats,  35  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $7.75  a  $8.00. 
Red  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.80.  Corn,  46  a  48  cts.  Oats,  39 
a  43  cts.    Lard,  10]-  cts. 

Europe. — The  danger  of  an  early  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey  is  increasing. 
The  Turkish  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  finally  rejected 
the  demands  of  Montenegro  by  a  vote  of  65  to  18. 

A  despatch  from  Constantinople  to  Renter's  Tele- 
gram Company  says,  the  Turkish  Senate  has  not  con- 
firmed the  Deputies'  rejection  of  Montenegro's  demands, 
but  has  decided  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  question 
to  the  Government. 

The  Nord  says  Lord  Derby's  reservation  on  signing 
the  protocol  has  been  misinterpreted  at  Constantinople. 
Lord  Derby  baa  since  written  to  Constantinople  cate- 
gorically declaring  that  the  Porte  must  in  no  way  rely 
upon  England. 

An  Imperial  order  grants  leave  of  absence  to  Prince 
Bismarck  until  the  8th  mo.  next.  Hoffman,  President 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellery,  will  take  his  place  in  the 
Department  of  Home  AfFiirs,  Von  Bulow  in  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Aff.iirs,  and  Camphausen  will  re- 
present him  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet. 

Business  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  is  very  dull. 
Turkish  bonds  are  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  de- 
thronement of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  last  Fifth  month. 

The  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company  has  decided 
to  maintain  its  independence  and  not  to  amalgamate 
with  the  .Anglo-American  Company. 

A  telegram  from  Halifax  reports  the  capture  of  a 
whale,  96  feet  in  length,  at  Schooner  Pond,  Cape  Breton. 
It  was  driven  ashore  by  ice. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  informed  the 
House  of  Commons  that  there  is  an  actual  surplus 
revenue  for  this  year  of  £443,000.  No  addition  to  or 
remission  of  taxation  is  proposed. 

Renter's  Constantinople  dis|)atch  says  the  jMonte- 
negrin  delegates  had  a  final  interview  witii  Safvet 
Pasha,  who  declared  that  the  Porle  rejected  their  de- 
mands. Subsequently  the  Grand  Vizier  telegraphed 
Prince  Nicholas  that  the  armistice  had  ended  and 
would  not  be  i)rolonged. 

Hostilities  have  broken  out  between  the  Turks  and 
the  (  hrisiim  jjopulation  of  Albania,  near  Scutari. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Porte's  circular  in  reply 
to  the  protocol  was  laid  on  the  table.  Lord  Derby  said 
that  be  regretted  to  s;iy  it  was  not  of  a  satisfactory 
character,  or  that  it  would  lead  toa  peaceful  settlement. 

It  is  announced  th;U  on  the  1st  of  the  5th  mo.  next. 


the  tarifT  on  the  Atlantic  cables  will  be  three  shil 
per  word. 

Lord  Derby,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  British  Minist 
Constantinople,  dated  the  12th  inst.,  says  that  he  e 
not  see  what  further  steps  England  could  take  to  e 
war,  which  appeared  inevitable. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  Second 
the  ^Oth  of  Fourth  month. 

JS@°'  In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  the  classificatio 
the  School,  all  new  scholars  should  be  present  on  Sec 
day,  that  they  may  be  examined  and  assigned  to  t 
appropriate  classes;  and  the  old  scholars  should  c 
on  that  day,  or  not  later  than  by  Third-day  eveninj 
it  is  expected  that  the  regular  recitations  will  c 
mence  on  Fourth-day  morning. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  wh 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  at 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railr 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets,  by  gi^ 
their  names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  is  furni: 
with  a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.  In  such 
the  passage,  including  the  stage  fare  from  the  Raili 
Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  to  be  paid 
with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  the  close  of 
term.  Tickets  can  also  be  procured  of  the  Treasu 
304  Arch  Street.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Str 
Road  Station  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  30th 
and  1st  prox.  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadel] 
at  7.50  and  10  A.  M.,  and  at  12.30  and  2.30  P.  M. 

Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  and  CI 
nut  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  lef 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of 
Alexander  &  Son,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to,  Thi 
first  and  Chestnut  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk 
be  paid  to  them.  Those  who  prefer  can  have  their 
gage  sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  part  of 
City,  by  sending  word  on  the  day  previous  (through 
post-office  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander  &  Son,  N 
corner  of  18th  and  Market  Sts.  Their  charge  in  s 
case  for  taking  baggage  to  Thirty-first  and  Ches 
streets,  will  be  25  cents  per  trunk.  For  the  same  chs 
they  will  also  collect  baggage  from  the  other  railr 
depots,  if  the  checks  are  left  at  their  office,  corne 
18th  and  Market  Sts.  Baggage  put  under  their  car 
properly  marked,  will  not  require  any  attention  f 
the  owners,  either  at  the  West  Philadelphia  depot 
at  the  Street  Road  Station,  but  will  be  forwarded  di 
to  the  School.  It  may  not  always  go  on  the  same  I 
as  the  owner,  but  it  will  go  on  the  same  day,  provi 
the  notice  to  H.  Alexander  &  Son  reaches  thee 
time. 

During  the  Session,  passengers  for  the  School 
be  met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  of 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-di 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Frie 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  will  be  forwai 
every  Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  expense  char 
in  their  bills. 

Fourth  month  17th,  1877.  _ 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Princips 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  tern 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  miy  be  made  to 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  331  South  Fifth  St. 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Smedley,  415  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  [Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhiJculet.pl 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woi 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma; 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boai 
Man.agcrs. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Lewis  Passmon 
London  Britain  township,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
of  lOih  mo.,  1876,  George  S.  Passmore,  in  the  i 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  New  Garden  Moni 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  4th  of  2nd  month  last,  at  the  residt 

of  his  son,  William  C.  Sheppard,  near  Salem,  I 
Jersey,  Charles  Sheppard,  in  the  79th  year  of 
age,  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friei 
New  Jerse)'. 
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sjpield  Experiments  with  various  Fertilizers  at  ttie 
Bussey  Institution. 

The  "  Trials  of  Various  Fertilizers  upon  the 
ain  Field  of  the  Bussey  Institution"  of  Har- 
ird  University,  by  Professor  F.  H.  Storer, 
e  much  more  elaborate,  accurate,  and  useful 
an  any  other  field  experiments  ever  at- 
Impted  in  this  country,  and  will,  if  continued, 
eel  in  these  respects  all  European  ones  ex- 
pt  those  of  Lavves  and  Gilbert  at  Rotham- 
iad,  in  England. 

The  motive  of  these  experiments  has  been 
o  determine,  if  possible,  what  kinds  of  fer- 
izers,  among  those  ordinarily  obtainable  in 
')Ston,  are  best  fitted  to  increase  the  yield  of 
'ips  grown  upon  a  field  that  had  been  chosen 
the  typical  representative  of  the  thin,  light, 
saehy'  soils  which  so  frequently  overlie  the 
ikvelly  drift  in  New  England."    The  plan 
s  been  to  divide  the  field  into  plots,  and  to 
'iise  upon  them  dilforent  crops  with  different 
pds  of  manure,  repeating  the  same  crop  on 
3  same  plot,  with  the  same  manure,  year 
iker  year.    Three  kinds  of  crops — barley, 
'  'ins,  and  ruta-baga — were  grown.  Yard 
d  stable  manure,  muck,  fish  scraps,  lime, 
ne-meal,  superphosphates,  salts  of  ammonia, 
itash  and  soda,  and  other  fertilizers  were 
3d,  either  singly  or  in  combination  with 
;h  other.     The   experiments  were  com- 
need  in  1871,  and  reports  for  four  years 
(i!|?71-4)  are  now  is>ued. 
An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  may 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  some  285  ex- 
nmental  plots,  each  five  meters  (=about 
3  rod)  square,  have  been  cultivated,  some 
ring  the  whole,  and  others  for  part  of  this 
\e.    The  experimental  crops  suffered  some- 
lat  from  the  casualties  to  which  crops  in 
leral  are  exposed,  such  as  heavy  rain- 
rms,  depredations  of  animals,  failure  from 
i  seed,  and  particularly  from  drought.  The 
tetition  of  the  experiments  through  a  series 
years,  however,  served  to  make  up  for  the 
turbances  from  these  causes,  so  that  the 
icral  results  are,  on  the  whole,  quite  con- 
sive  and  reliable.    The  conclusions  apply, 
course,  to  such  soils  as  that  of  the  experi- 
ntal  field,  and  only  in  a  more  limited  de 
!e  to  others. 

-Q  one  respect,  however,  these  experiments 
76  a  very  great  value.  Most  of  the  investi 
iions  upon  which  the  accepted  theories  of 
'icultural  science  are  founded  have  been 
.de  in  Europe,  where  circumstances  obtain, 


in  many  respects,  different  from  our  own. 
And  80  long  as  we  depend  entirely  upon  re- 
sults of  European  experience  to  guide  our 
practice,  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  falling  into 
error.  A  number  of  illustrations  of  this 
truth  are  brought  out  by  these  experiments 
of  Storer. 

In  the  experiments  described  above  it  was 
found  that  potassic  manures  yielded  the  best 
crops,  while  phosphates  and  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures did  but  little  good,  and  in  some  cases 
positive  harm.  The  largest  crops  were  ob- 
tained with  farm  and  city  stable-manure,  and 
with  wood-ashes.  Nitrate,  sulphate,  and  car- 
bonate of  potash  (pearlasii)  likewise  brought 
large  returns.  In  a  summary  of  comparative 
results,  wood-ashes  proved  more  efficacious 
than  any  other  single  fertilizer,  the  yield 
being  larger  than  with  either  yard  or  stable 
manure. 

Professor  Storer  concludes  that  the  soil 
needed  potash  rather  than  phosphoric  acid 
or  nitrogpn.  "  The  addition  of  potassic  ma- 
nui'es  to  the  soil  manifestly  enables  the  crops 
to  make  use  of  a  certain  store  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  that  the  land  contains.  It 
is  clearly  shown,  moreover,  that  the  amount 
of  available  potash  in  the  soil  must  be  very 
small,  since  neither  the  phosphatic  nor  the 
nitrogenous  manures  by  themselves,  nor  mix- 
tures of  the  two,  such  as  several  of  the  so- 
called  superphosphates  are  known  to  be,  could 
enable  the  crops  to  get  enough  potash  from 
the  soil  to  keep  them  from  starving  after  the 
first  year."  And  further,  "  It  is  plain  that 
the  soil  of  this  field,  like  those  of  thousands 
in  New  England,  needs  fertilizers  that  are 
rich  in  potash,  and  that,  under  the  existing 
condition  of  things,  no  advantage  can  be 
gained  by  applying  mere  phosphatic  and  ni- 
trogenous fertilizers  to  the  land.  ...  If  only 
potash  enough  be  given  to  this  soil,  the  latter 
can  of  itself  supplj'^  all  the  other  ingi'edients 
that  compose  the  food  of  plants,  at  least  for 
the  term  of  years  during  which  the  experi- 
ments lasted,  and  for  as  many  more,  of  course, 
as  the  store  of  phosphates  and  nitrogen  may 
hold  out.  .  .  .  The  crying  want  of  the  land 
is  for  potash,  and  potassic  manures  should 
be  applied  to  it  to  the  well-nigh  complete  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  fertilizers  until  an  equili- 
brium can  be  reached." 

Besides  the  results  of  his  own  experiments. 
Professor  Storer  finds  proof  of  the  lack  of 
potash  in  New  England  soils  in  the  common 
impressions  and  practice  of  farmers.  Good 
farmers  about  Boston  maintain  that  wood- 
ashes  and  the  so-called  "long"  horse-manure 
from  city  stables,  which  contains  a  good  deal 
of  straw,  are  worth  more  than  night-soil  and 
Peruvian  guano.  These  all,  except  the  ashes, 
are  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  all  contain  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  night-soil,  and  particularly 
the  guano,  a  good  deal.  But  the  night-soil 
and  guano  are  poor,  and  the  ashes  and  strawy 
horse-manure  rich  in  potash.  The  fact,  then, 
that  on  soils  in  the  district  near  that  of  the 


experiments  ordinary  practice  shows  the  long 
horse-manure  and  ashes  to  be  more  useful  than 
guano  and  night-soil  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  lack  of  potash  in  these  soils.  The  guano 
and  night-soil,  with  their  large  supplies,  of 
available  nitrogen,  would  temporarily  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  plants,  but  the  result  would 
be  a  speedy  exhaustion.  That  is  to  say,  these 
fertilizers  would  enable  the  plants  to  make 
speedy  use  of  the  small  amount  of  available 
potash  in  the  soil ;  but  thereafter,  until  the 
potash  was  re-supplied,  a  large  yield  would 
be  impossible. 

The  widely  prevalent  opinion  that,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
the  only  important  ingredients  of  commercial 
manures  is  of  essentially  transatlantic  origin. 
In  European  practice,  the  lack  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  has  been  felt  more  than 
that  of  potash.  Mr.  Lawes,  who,  with  Dr. 
Gilbert,  has  conducted  the  famous  experi- 
ments at  Rothamstead,  England,  states  that 
"  the  only  two  substances  really  required  in 
artificial  manures  are,  first,  nitrogen  ;  second, 
phosphoric  acid;"  and  that  "  potash  is  gene- 
rally found  in  sufficient  quantities  in  soils,  and 
the  artificial  supply  is  not  required."  This 
opinion  is  evidently  based  upon  his  own  ex- 
perience and  observations  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  the  great  bulk  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  are  bought  for  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  they  contain,  though  in 
Germany,  especially,  potash  salts  are  coming 
into  very  general  use. 

As  Professor  Storer  points  out,  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  amounts  of  plant-food  in 
the  soil  in  New  England  have  been  different 
from  those  in  Europe.  Here  grass  and  forage 
crops,  with  very  little  grain,  make  up  the 
chief  produce  of  the  soil.  But  little  dung 
has  been  applied,  nor  has  the  custom  of  re- 
turning straw  to  the  soil  ever  prevailed  as  in 
Europe.  Clearing  land  by  burning  wood 
has  probably  aided  the  exhaustion.  No 
doubt  other  matters  besides  potash  have  been 
removed  from  the  land  by  these  practices, 
nor  that,  in  many  instances,  phosphates  are 
needed  also ;  but  the  evidence  would  seem  to 
show  that,  in  the  present  ease,  the  supply  of 
potash  originally  contained  in  the  land  has 
given  out  first.  It  is  no  great  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  this  thing  should  have  occurred  in 
a  country  mainly  devoted  to  grazing  and  the 
growth  of  forage.  If  New  England  had  been 
a  grain-growing  country,  phosphoric  acid 
might  perhaps  have  been  its  weakest  point. 

In  the  field  experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gil- 
bert, in  England,  alongside  of  heavy  crops 
that  have  been  raised,  year  after  year,  on 
manured  plots  of  land,  smaller  yet  not  incon- 
siderable yields  had  been  obtained  in  succes- 
sive croppings,  on  similar  plots,  without  ma- 
nure. This  has  served  to  bring  out  very 
forcibly  the  fact  that  soils  have  a  certain  capa- 
bility of  re-supplying  the  plant-food  removed 
in  cropping  by  the  working  over  of  materials 
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present  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  every 
soil,  into  forms  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
plant.  To  this  restoring  power  the  term 
"  natural  strength"  has  been  applied. 

In  Storer's  experiments,  crops  of  some; 
though  limited,  size  were  obtained  without 
manure.  By  adding  moderate  quantities  of 
appropriate  manure  a  much  greater  yield  was 
obtained.  But  an  increase  in  the  manure 
above  this  amount  was  not  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  crop.  Very  heavy 
manuring  was  not  economical. 

In  the  causes  of  this  are  to  be  found  some 
principles  of  great  practical  importance. 

From  the  fact  that  only  very  small  crops 
were  obtained  without  manure,  Storer  con- 
cluded that  the  natural  strength  of  his  soil, 
in  the  sense  above  referred  to,  is  not  great. 

But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  this 
term  may  be  used,  and  another  condition  of 
the  capability  of  a  soil  for  producing  crops, 
besides  its  capacity  for  working  over  into 
available  forms  the  stores  of  plant-food  it  may 
contain.  It  is  important  that  it  should  be 
able  to  utilize,  economically,  the  manure  it 
receives.  And  this  latter  is  an  important 
factor  of  the  natural  capability  of  a  soil. — 
Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry,  1875. 


'The  Friend." 


For 

of  a  Southern  Visit. 

(Concluclad  from  page  282  ) 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  ministers  be- 
longing to  the  South  Georgia  division  of  the 
African  Methodist  Church,  was  held  the  pre- 
sent year  at  Bainbridge,  near  the  south-west- 
ern corner  of  the  State.  Even  before  leaving 
home,  drawings  had  been  felt  towards  this 
body  of  people  ;  and  though  there  was  some 
shrinking  when  at  Beaufort  from  taking  such 
a  long  journey,  involving  time,  expense,  and 
about  600  miles  of  additional  travel ;  yet  when 
favored  to  attain  a  state  of  true  submission  to 
the  Divine  will,  the  light  again  and  again 
shone  in  that  direction. 

After  leaving  our  kind  friends  at  Beaufort, 
and  tarrying  one  night  at  Savannah  on  our 
way ;  we  took  the  cars  at  the  latter  place,  in- 
tending to  stop  at  one  or  two  places.  The 
day  train,  in  which  we  left  Savannah,  wont 
CO  farther  towar  Js  our  ultimate  point,  than 
the  station  where  the  cars  diverge  to  Florida. 
From  that  place  onward,  the  journey  must  be 
made  in  the  night ;  and  a  delay  of  some  hours 
is  unavoidable.  We  selected  Blackshear  as 
our  fir.st  stopping  place,  chiefly  because  the 
night  train  passed  thereabout  10  p.  m.,  which 
seemed  a  suitable  hour  to  commence  a  night 
journey.  After  dinner,  we  walked  out  to  view 
the])la(e;  and  finding  a  meeting  of  colored 
peo])le  would  be  held  in  the  evening,  believed 
it  would  be  right  to  go  to  it.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  was  oppressive;  and  it  was  with  a  sense 
of  weariness  and  ph}^sical  weakness,  that  the 
meeting  was  attended.  It  proved  to  be  a  re- 
lieving season,  in  which  the  light  of  the  Lord's 
countenance  was  lifted  up  ;  and  wo  came  away 
refreshed  in  body  and  mind. 

At  Thomasville  we  again  left  the  cars,  and 
remained  over  First-day,  (1st  mo.  21st,)  hold- 
ing two  meetings  there.  On  Second-da}-  morn- 
ing, an  early  train  took  us  to  Bainbridge, 
where  the  Conference  was  meeting.  The 
Bishop,  J.  P.  Campbell,  received  us  very 
cordially,  and  spoke  to  those  as- 
very  eulogistic  terms  of  the  So- 
riends,  with  whom  he  had  been 


kindly  and 
semblcd  in 
ciety  of  Fi 


acquainted  for  fifty  years,  as  a  body  of  people 


who  always  opposed  war,  but  were  always 
ready  to  mitigate  the  evils  inflicted  by  that 
scourge  of  mankind.  He  referred  also  to  their 
long-continued  kindness  to  his  race,  saying 
he  had  himself  known  of  many  cases  in  which 
it  had  been  extended.  His  remarks  were 
quite  eloquent. 

The  way  opened  to  make  some  observa- 
tions ;  exhorting  them  to  place  their  depend- 
ence on  the  Loi'd,  and  to  keep  in  view  the 
true  source  of  all  Gospel  ministry.  There 
was  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  dark  times 
of  slavery,  the  Lord  had  raised  up  from  the 
ignorant  and  unlearned  among  them,  those 
whom  he  had  enlightened  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  whom  he  had  made  living  witnesses  to 
point  to  others  the  way  of  salvation.  There 
was  a  danger  now,  when  literary  education 
was  opened  to  their  people,  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  acquiring  it  eagerly  embraced,  that 
some  might  depend  too  much  on  it  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  call  to  be  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  must  come  from  the  Lord  ; 
and  the  ministry  itself  could  only  be  exercised 
in  the  ability  which  He  gives.  For  though 
a  man  of  talent  might  compose  eloquent  ser- 
mons, yet  if  they  lacked  the  Divine  anointing, 
they  could  not  be  of  any  spiritual  benefit  to 
the  people,  lieference  was  also  made  to  the 
distribution  of  some  tracts  and  a  few  books 
among  the  people  they  represented. 

What  was  said  to  them  was  received  with 
evident  marks  of  approbation  ;  and  the  offer 
of  books  and  tracts  was  thankfully  accepted. 
The  Bishop  recommended  the  publications  of 
Friends,  as  reading  matter  which  they  might 
receive  and  use  with  all  confidence,  and  ar- 
rangements were  speedily  settled  as  to  the 
method  of  their  distribution.  We  left  the 
room  with  light  hearts,  feeling  at  liberty  to 
turn  our  faces  homeward. 

The  southern  part  of  Georgia  is  principally 
a  sandy,  pine  country,  with  a  soil  of  only 
moderate  fertility.  In  passing  through  it, 
one  of  the  principal  vegetable  peculiarities 
we  noticed,  was  the  great  abundance  of  the 
dwarf  palmetto,  which  in  many  places  seemed 
almost  to  cover  the  ground.  Our  homeward 
route  was  via  Macon  and  Atlanta  ;  and  we  ob- 
served the  more  rolling  character  of  the  coun- 
try, and  change  of  soil  from  sand  to  red  clay, 
as  we  receded  from  the  sea,  and  attained 
greater  elevation  above  its  level. 

We  passed  in  sight  of  the  stockade  that 
formed  the  famous  prison  enclosure  of  Ander- 
sonville — a  place  where  so  many  thousands 
of  the  Union  prisoners  died  from  exposure, 
hardship  and  neglect — a  place  which  will  ever 
be  associated  with  sad  memories  in  the  hearts 
of  many  who  there  lost  relatives  or  friends. 
That  such  scenes  as  Anderson ville  witnessed, 
should  be  possible  in  a  Christian  country,  is 
a  proof  of  the  wickedness  of  war;  which  has 
been  truly  described  as  a  reversal  of  all  the 
principles  of  morality. 

Some  of  the  isolated  mountains  in  view 
from  the  railroad,  are  very  interesting  objects. 
Among  these  is  Stone  mountain,  north-east  of 
Atlanta,  with  a  beautiful  dome-shaped  sum- 
mit; and  King's  mountain  on  the  southern 
border  of  North  Carolina,  more  irregular  in  its 
outline,  but  standing  out  in  view  with  much 
distinctness.  On  its  top,  a  battle  was  fought 
during  the  war  of  the  llevolulion. 

A  rai)iJ  railroad  passage  through  central 
North  Carolina  gave  no  opportunity  for  min- 
gling with  Friends  there — a  privilege  which 
would  have  been  gladly  embraced,  if  way  had 


opened  for  it.  A  close  look-out  at  the  differt 
stations,  near  which  Friends  reside,  failed 
discover  any  who  could  be  recognized  as  me 
bers  of  our  Society ;  though  it  is  possible  soi 
such  may  have  been  seen,  and  not  knov 
from  not  wearing  the  plain  dress. 

When  we  left  southern  Georgia,  thefarrat 
there  were  ploughing  the  fields,  early  gard 
work  had  been  performed,  beets  and  soi 
other  vegetables  were  above  ground,  and  jc 
quits  were  in  bloom  in  the  yards.  We  reach 
home,  to  find  the  ground  frozen  and  cover 
with  snow. 
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For  "  The  Friend 

Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  from  page  278.) 

Trossachand  Loch  Katrine. — From  Stirlit 
by  rail,  to  Callander,  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Le< 
A  short  distance  above  the  bridge  at  the  latt 
place,  the  waters  from  Loch  Vennaehar  ai 
Lubnaig  meet  and  form  several  picturesq 
islands,  one  of  which  is  used  as  the  buryin 
place  of  the  Buchanans.  It  is  said  that  Gael 
is  the  prevailing  language  of  this  distin( 
though  English  is  spoken  tolerably  well,  wi 
a  strong  provincial  accent.  The  usual  e 
ploj'ments  of  the  people  are  carting  bar 
wool,  and  wood,  to  the  Lowlands,  and  brin 
ing  back  coals,  and  a  few  of  the  luxuries  , 
life  to  the  Highlands ;  providing  accomodatii 
for  tourists  also  brings  occupation  to  others 

As  many  passengers  left  the  railway  C£ 
riages  for  the  Trossachs,  a  general  scramb 
etisued  to  obtain  seats  in  the  coaches  whi( 
ply  between  Callander  and  the  former  plac 
ihere  were  sixteen  on  ours;  the  seats  pi 
jected  over  the  wheels,  and  we  were  perch 
aloft  in  the  air,  in  rather  an  uucomfortab  *) 
fashion.  Had  we  known  what  awaited  us, 
would  have  been  much  better  to  have  taki 
a  private  conveyance.  Our  fellow-travelle 
were  generally  English  tourists,  out  for 
holiday.    A  quaint  Chinese  poem  says, 

"  That  in  London  about  the  period  of  the  ninth  moo 
The  inhabitants  delight  in  travelling  to  a  distance 
They  change  their  abodes  and  betake  themselves 

the  country. 
Visiting  tlieir  friends  in  their  rural  retreats." 

Our  companions  had  no  intentions,  apparen 
ly,  of  a  social  characler;  enough  of  rural 
terest  lay  around  and  before  us  all  for  tl 
present.  As  we  rode  along  the  banks  of  tl 
Teith,  the  scenery  became  every  moment  mo 
grand  and  wild.  High  rugged  mountaii 
closed  around  us,  then  receded,  leaving 
wider  valley  for  the  windings  of  road  an 
stream  ;  small  meadows  and  richly  woode 
knolls,  with  here  and  there  a  Highland  co 
tage,  gave  a  softened  beauty  to  the  scene. 

Our  coachman  did  not  allow  us  to  forgi 
that  we  were  on  classic  ground,  and  seeme 
to  consider  it  part  of  his  vocation  to  dole  oi 
small  portions  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  t 
the  passengers,  as  occasion  presented;  as 
proceeded  he  announced  in  lugubrious  note, 
that— 


•  This  is  Coilantogle  ford, 
And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." 


Loch 
long, 


tiny 


At  lengtli  we  came  wliere  stern  and  steep 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep, 
Here  Vennaehar  in  silver  flows, 
There  ridge  on  ridge  Ben  Ledi  rose, 
Ever  the  hollow  p:ith  twined  on 
Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone." 

Vennaehar  is  not  more  than  five  mi 
but  very  beautiful  notwithstanding  i 
proportions,  with  Ben  Ledi  rising  mi 
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stically  three  thonsand  feet  above  it,  and 
ie  all  the  Scotch  mountains  we  saw,  wear- 
g  a  purple  bloom  upon  the  summit ;  whether 
om  the  color  of  the  rock  or  from  masses  of 
ather  bloom  we  could  not  tell.    This  lovely 
)wer  was  coming  into  blossom,  bestowing  an 
cquisite  grace  on  rock  and  moorland.  Then 
me  Locii  Achray  and  the  Brig  of  Turk,  and 
ir  good  coachmao  remembered 
"  That  nearer  was  the  copsewood  grey, 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch  Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine  trees  blue, 
On  the  bold  cliflFs  of  Ben  Venue." 
*  *  * 

"  And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won, 
The  foremost  horseman  rode  alone." 

much  of  life  has  been  thrown,  by  the  poem, 
to  these  quiet  scenes,  that  we  almost  cease 
think 

"  The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade." 

After  resting  awhile,  and  lunching  at  the 
itel  which  stands  near  the  entrauce  of  the 
'ossachs,  we  took  our  seats  on  another 
ach,  but  this  time  with  a  great  decrease  in 
e  number  of  passengers,  as  many  pi'eferred 

walk  through  the  defile  which  leads  to 
)ch  Katrine.  How  much  did  1  regret  not 
jiving  joined  one  of  the  walking  parties,  for 
3  found  afterwards  that  there  was  time 
ouiih  to  have  loitered  by  the  way.  "  Here 
lantine  ereibalmed  the  air, — hawthorn  and 
izel  mingled  there."  Gay  groups  passed  us 
ith  hands  filled  with  blue  harebells  and  the 
ier  rose,  and  '-creeping  shrubs  of  thousand 
'es," — of  which  we  eventually  obtained  a 
are  at  the  landing  place. 
And  now  about  the  Trossachs  :  I  do  not 
ink  this  celebrated  pass  quite  so  "grand, 
jOomy  and  peculiar"  as  the  poet  thought  it; 
obably  for  the  reason  that  our  own  northern 
nited  States,  has  so  many  mountain  passes 
hieh  are  far  more  wild  and  precipitous  than 
is.  I  imagine  there  are  deeper  depths,  how 
er  here,  than  those  we  saw,  for  Scott  tells 

that  until  the  present  road  was  completed, 
'ere  was  no  mode. of  issuing  therefrom  ex- 
pt  by  a  ladder  composed  of  the  branches 

d  roots  of  trees. 

Soon  we  were  on  board  the  steamboat  which 
averses  Loch  Katrine;  and  our  passengers, 
the  boat  was  crowded,  were  rushing  to  see 
Ellen's  Isle,"  which  lies  like  an  emerald  on 
water — where  "  weeping  birch  and  wil- 
w  round,  with  their  long  fibres  swept  the 
ound,"  or  saw  themselves  reflected  in  the 
ep  waters  of  this  loveliest  of  Highland  mir- 
rs.     The  day  was  like  many  which  h;id 
eceded  it,  if  not  absolutely  without  clouds, 
ly  enough  remained  to  as-ert  their  claims 
supremacy  of  beauty  in  the  upper  deep, 
e  were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Highlands, 
d  on  the  lake  which  derives  its  name  from 
e  wild  robbers  who  once  haunted  its  shores. 
We  had  a  long  time  to  wait  at  the  Stronach- 
5her  Inn,  few  of  us  wishing  to  enter  it,  while 
could  watch  the  changing  hues  on  lake 
d  mountain.    A  piper  brought  out  his  bag- 
pes  to  entertain  those  who  remained  ;  but 
iny  thought  the  droning  of  his  time-honored 
itrument  too  great  an  infliction  to  be  pa 
ntly  endured.    At  length  the  coaches  ap- 
a«;d,  and  all  who  were  bound  for  Invers- 
id,  including  ourselves,  were  soon  snugly 
sconced  among  the  cushions  on  top,  and 
spared  to  enjoy  the  short  drive  of  five  miles 
coss  the  country  to  Loch  Lomond.    So  we 
pned  and  gave  a  parting  glance  at  this  High- 
iid  gem,  in  its  summer  setting  of  green  and 


gold,  mentally  repeating  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
'Tis  the  last  time,  'tis  the  last." 
Our  road  became  quite  steep  as  we  descend- 
ed the  hill  not  far  from  the  Inversnaid  Hotel. 
Two  days  before  the  coach  had  been  over- 
turned here,  and  some  of  the  passengers  rolled 
over  the  precipice  next  to  the  lake,  but  none 
were  seriously  injured.  A  few  minutes  later 
and  we  had  passed  the  wood  on  our  right,  and 
this  queen  of  Highland  Lochs  lay  before  us, 
glowing  beneath  the  warm  tints  of  a  rich  sun- 
set, which  deepened  the  blush  on  the  forehead 
of  Ben  Voirlich  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
tinged  the  white  spray  of  the  beautiful  falls 
near  the  Inn.  It  seemed  impossible  to  leave 
all  this  at  once,  and  go  on  board  the  little 
steamer  lying  at  the  small  wharf,  so  we  con- 
cluded to  remain  until  the  next  morning. 

J         needing  rest,  I  wandered  out  alone 

for  a  walk.   The  air  was  deliciously  cool  and 


invigorating,  and  fragrant  with  the  smell  of 
the  resinous  trees  which  bordered  the  path 
along  the  hill-side.  Budding  heather  lay  at 
my  feet,  opening  into  a  rosy  bloom  where  it 
could  catch  the  sunbeams,  and  paling  beneath 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  pines.  Up,  and  up, 
my  path  led  me  :  away,  far  away,  from  the 
inn  and  its  surroundings — not  a  sound  could 
be  heard — suddenly  my  path  ended,  a  small 
field  lay  before  me,  covered  with  long  grass  of 
vivid  green,  such  as  we  see  among  mountains 
only,  and  at  the  upper  side  of  this  was  a  low, 
tiny  cottage:  Yes!  a  veritable  Highland  home, 
hidden  away  among  the  firs  and  birches,  just 
such  a  one  as  we  had  caught  glimpses  of  ever 
since  we  had  been  among  the  lakes,  and  1  had 
longed  to  explore.  It  was  built  of  large  grey 
stones,  undressed,  and  laid  together  without 
mortar,  the  walls  of  great  thickness,  as  could 
be  seen  at  the  doors  and  windows.  It  was 
covered  with  thatch,  and  not  more  than  eight 
feet  in  height.  Roses  grew  over  the  doors 
and  windows,  while  a  bent  Scotch-fir  leaned 
with  a  protecting  air  over  the  whole,  screen- 
ing the  humble  abode,  somewhat,  from  the 
keen  mountain  air.  Had  Wordsworth  this 
Highland  hut  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he 
wrote — 

"  The  walls  are  cracked,  sunk  is  the  flowery  roof. 
Undressed  the  pathway  leading  to  the  door; 
But  love  as  nature  loves  the  lonely  Poor 
Search  for  their  worth,  some  gentle  heart  wrong- 
proof, 

Meek,  patient,  kind,  and  were  its  trials  fewer, 
Belike  less  happy. — Stand  no  more  aloof!" 
After  sitting  for  some  minutes  on  a  great 
stone  in  front  of  the  house,  contemplating  the 
quiet  scone — for  there  seemed  no  appearance 
of  life  anywhere — a  respectable  looking  wo- 
man came  to  the  door  and  invited  me,  in  the 
kindest  manner  and  in  the  purest  English,  to 
enter  her  humble  abode.  She  seemed  to  enjoy 
my  interest  in  her  surroundings,  and  bade  me 
be  seated  in  her  "  best  room,"  which  was  clean 
and  neat,  with  a  floor  of  flag  stones  ;  the  walls 
and  ceiling  were  covered  with  paper,  which 
hung  in  festoons,  and  how  it  was  made  to  ad- 
here to  the  unhewn  stones  beneath  was  a 
mystery;  a  bed,  with  high-posts  reaching  to 
the  low  ceiling,  almost  filled  this  "ben"  or 
"  spence" — while  a  cupboard  containing  a  few 
pieces  of  chinaware  occupied  another  corner. 
The  woman  told  me  she  was  a  MacFarlane, 
that  she  lived  here  with  her  two  brothers; 
that  their  ancestors  had  owned  the  house  and 
lived  in  it  for  five  generations,  and  that  this 
was  the  MacFarlane  side  of  the  lake.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  the  inside  of  the  kitchen  or 
"  but"  as  well  as  of  the  "  ben"  of  the  little  es 


tablishment,  and  did  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  as 
I  came  away — a  low,  dark,  smoky  apartment. 
Many  of  these  houses  have  no  chimney  pro- 
per— a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  an- 
swering that  purpose:  an  iron  basket  con- 
tains the  burning  peat,  and  the  smoke  curls 
above  it  among  the  rafters,  until  they  become 
black  and  polished  like  ebony.  Bat  a  warm- 
hearted hospitality  sends  forth  a  stronger 
glow  than  the  mouldering  peat  fire,  and  the 
wandering  stranger  feels  that  he  is  among  a 
manly,  intelligent  and  noble  race,  who  have 
few  superiors  in  any  clime  or  country.  Hum- 
ble must  be  the  cottage  which  contains  no 
books,  generally  of  a  theological  cast.  "Theirs 
the  Genevan's  sternest  creed;"  but  works  on 
history,  poetry,  ballads  especially— are  not 
uncommon. 

A  low,  wattled,  circular  fence  in  front  of 
the  door,' seemed  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
keep  a  cow  within  bounds,  but  various  milk- 
pans  announced  the  existence  of  that  useful 
animal ;  while  various  washing-tubs  indicated 
that  work  was  to  be  had  of  the  kind  to  which 
they  appoi'tained. 

On  my  return  to  the  hotel  I  inquired  of  the 
boatman  the  name  of  the  small  iiouse  on  the 
hill.  "Clach  Bou'ie,"  was  the  reply,  spelling 
the  name  as  correctly  as  possible  i  n  accordance 
with  its  Gaelic  sound.  He  added,  "  Would 
ye  na'  like  to  see  Rob  Roy's  cave?  this  is  the 
MacGregor  country,  ye  ken! — I  could  soon 
tak  ye  there!" — but  much  to  our  regret  it 
was  too  late  to  visit  it.  This  celebrated  cave 
is  on  the  shore  above  the  inn,  and  is  formed 
of  masses  of  rock,  all  so  stern  and  wild  and 
dreary,  that  necessity  alone  could  induce  any 
one  to  hide  there.  Yet,  in  his  utmost  need, 
Robert  the  Bruce  found  refuge  here  after  his 
defeat  at  Strathfillan  by  MacDougal  of  Lorn  ; 
as  also  did  Rob  Roy  and  his  proscribed  clans- 
men. 

The  falls  of  Inversnaid  are  of  no  great 
height,  but  their  feathery  foam  falling  over 
mossy  rocks  are  beautiful  enough  to  have 
elicited  from  Wordsworth,  in  his  address  to  a 
highland  maid,  the  belief  that 


■  'Till  I  grow  old. 
As  fair  before  me  shall  behold. 
As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small, 
The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall, 
And  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all." 


Seltcted. 

Oh  !  that  our  young  friends,  who  are  grow- 
ing up,  would  come  to  seek  the  Lord  in  their 
early  years.  He  would  assuredly  be  found  of 
them  ;  my  soul  is  a  witness  of  what  I  now 
speak.  When  I  was  but  a  lad,  I  had  secret 
desires  after  him,  insomuch  that  I  thought  I 
could  be  content  to  mourn  out  my  days  in  a 
cave  of  the  earth,  so  that  I  might  have  an  assur- 
ance of  a  dwelling  with  him,  when  time  here 
should  be  no  more.  So  strong  were  the  de- 
sires that  the  Lord  had  raised  in  me,  that 
nothing  short  of  this  would  satisfy,  which 
caused  me  many  times,  I  might  say  years,  to 
go  mourning  and  seeking  the  Lord,  till  at 
length  he  was  pleased  to  appear  by  his  in- 
speaking  word  in  the  secret  of  my  heart,  say- 
ing. Thou  art  mine,  wait  thou  on  me,  and  I 
will  protect  thee.  Oh  !  how  has  he  made  good 
his  promise  ;  yea,  he  has  done  more  for  me, 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  than  at  any 
time  ever  entered  ray  heart  to  desire  or  ex- 
pect; the  which  causes  adoration  and  praises 
to  ascend  from  me,  who  am  but  as  a  worm 
before  hiim. — Account  of  Thomas  Busbey. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Stage  audits  Virtues. — An  eminent  and 
very  logical  preacher  of  the  present  day,  in  a 
sermon  on  Nonconformity  to  the  world,  argues 
thus  as  to  theatrical  performances  : — 

"  We  will  suppose  every  play  to  have  its 
moral,  and  the  audience  to  be  duly  impressed 
with  it.  *  *  *  Yet,  here  begins  our  objec- 
tion to  the  stage.  We  ask  what  model  of 
excellence  is  there  held  up  for  imitation  ? 
What  virtues  are  exhibited  on  the  stage;  what 
character  would  you  be  conformed  to  if  you 
followed  out  the  lessons  there  taught  ?  Would 
it  be  to  the  image  of  God?  Are  the  stage 
virtues  the  virtues  of  the  Bible  ?  Is  the  good 
man  of  the  stage  the  good  man  of  Scripture? 
Is  he  not  emphatically  worldly,  and  his  good- 
ness that  of  a  man  conformed  to  the  world  ? 
He  is  at  best  an  honest,  honorable  man,  be- 
nevolent and  moral  upon  the  whole,  though 
not  too  strict  in  his  religion  ;  high'minded, 
certainly,  and  not  likely  to  put  up  with  an 
insult;  in  short,  a  worthy,  agreeable,  amiable 
man  of  the  world.  Does  the  morality  of  the 
stage  ever  rise  above  this?  Who  would  ven- 
ture to  produce  upon  the  stage  a  character 
humble,  holy,  patient,  forgiving,  gentle,  self- 
denying  ;  one  in  whom  was  the  mind  of  Christ? 
Would  such  a  character  as  this  draw  crowded 
houses  ?  We  know  it  would  not.  *  *  Here 
then,  is  our  objection  to  the  stage;  not  solely 
for  its  attendant  and  inseparable  evils,  nor 
yet  for  the  vice  it  displays,  but  for  the  virtue 
it  exhibits;  we  object  to  it,  because  it  sets  up 
a  false  and  worldly  standard  of  morality." 

Orange  Culture  in  Florida. — Just  across  the 
river  St.  Johns  from  Palatka,  lies  the  beau- 
tiful orange  grove  owned  by  Colonel  Hart,  in 
which  seven  hundred  trees,  some  forty  years 
old,  annually  bear  an  enormous  crop  of  the 
golden  fruit,  and  yield  their  owner  an  income 
of  812,000  or  $15,(100.  The  trees  bear  from 
1200  to  2500  oranges  each  ;  some  have  been 
known  to  bear  four  or  five  thousand.  The 
orchard  requires  the  care  of  only  three  men, 
an  overseer  and  two  negroes.  The  myriads 
of  fish  to  be  caught  at  any  time  in  the  river, 
furnish  material  for  compost  heaps,  with 
Avhich  the  land  is  annually  enriched.  At  the 
gateway  of  this  superb  orchard  stand  several 
grand  bananas;  entering  the  cool  shade — 
some  fine  December  day — one  finds  the  ne- 
groes gathering  the  fruit  into  bags  strapped 
at  their  sides,  and  bearing  it  away  to  store- 
houses where  it  is  carefully  packed  for  the 
steamers  which  are  to  bear  it  north.  On  the 
sand  from  which  the  hardy  trunks  of  the 
orange  spring,  there  is  a  splendid  checker- 
work  of  light  and  shade,  and  one  catches 
through  the  interstices  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  broad  river  current.  In  an  adjacent  nur- 
sery a  hundred  thousand  young  orange  trees 
await  transplanting  and  budding. 

This  culture  of  oranges  will  certainly  be- 
come one  of  the  prime  industi'ies  of  Ploi'ida. 
The  natives,  of  the  poorer  class,  who  might 
make  fortunes  b}'  turning  their  attention  to 
it,  arc  too  idle  to  develop  the  country.  They 
prefer  to  hunt  and  fish,  and,  as  a  rule,  cannot 
bo  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  serious  work. 
The  mas^s  of  Northern  men  who  undertook 
orange  raising  directly  after  the  war,  failed 
because  they  did  not  employ  skilled  labor. 
The  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  considered 
safer  than  the  western  for  the  culture,  as 
frosts  rarely  reach  the  former.  But  for  many 
miles  up  and  down  the  stream,  this  culture 


sides.  The  property  is  becoming  exceedingly 
good,  yearly  rising  in  value.  Colonel  Hart 
thinks  his  grove  is  worth  at  least  $75,000. — 
From  "  The  Great  South." 


Selected. 

A  WATERFALL. 

BY  H.  MACMILLAN. 

"When  thou  passeat  through  the  waters,  I  will  be 
with  thee  ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  over- 
flow thee." — Isaiah  xliii. 

Beside  a  lofty  waterfall  I've  stood, 

Formed  by  a  torrent  from  a  mountain  height, 
And  gazed  far  up,  to  where  the  foaming  flood. 
Burst  from  the  sky-line  on  ray  awe-struck  sight. 

So  vast  its  volume,  and  so  fierce  its  shock, 

No  power  at  first  its  headlong  course  might  stay  ; 

It  seemed  as  if  the  everlasting  rock, 
Before  its  furious  onset  would  give  way. 

But  as  it  fell  it  lingered  in  mid-air. 

And  melted  into  lace-like  wreaths  of  mist, 

Decked  by  the  sun  with  rainbow  colors  fair  ; 
And  surged  by  passing  breezes  as  they'd  list. 

And  when  at  last  it  reached  the  dimpled  pool, 

Hid  in  its  granite  basin  far  below, 
Its  spray  fell  softly  as  the  showers  that  cool 

The  sultry  languor  of  the  summer  glow. 

The  a.spen  leaf  scarce  quivered  to  its  sound, 
The  blue  bell  smiled  beneath  its  benison, 

And  all  the  verdure  of  the  forest  round, 
A  fresher  greenness  from  its  baptism  won. 

So  have  I  watched  for  coming  sorrows  dread, 
With  heavy  heart  for  many  a  weary  day, 

Foreboding  that  the  torrent  overhead, 

Would  bear  me  with  o'erflowing  flood  away. 

But  when  the  threatened  evil  came,  I  found 
That  God  was  better  than  my  foolish  fears; 

The  furious  flood  fell  gently  to  the  ground. 
And  blest  my  soul  with  dew  of  grateful  tears. 

God  mingles  mercy  with  each  judgment  stern, 
Brings  goodness  out  of  things  we  evil  see; 

Then  let  us  from  our  past  experience  learn. 

That  as  our  day,  our  promised  strength  shall  be. 


Selected. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  TO  COME. 
Where,  where  will  be  the  birds  that  sing 

A  hundred  years  to  come? 
The  flowers  that  now  in  beauty  spring, 
A  hundred  years  to  come  ? 
The  rosy  lip,  the  lofty  brow, 
The  hearts  that  beat  so  gaily  now? 
Oh  !  where  will  be  love's  beaming  eye? 
Joy's  pleasant  smile,  and  sorrow's  sigh, 
A  hundred  years  to  come? 

Who'll  press  for  gold  this  crowded  street, 

A  hundred  years  to  come? 
Who  tread  yon  church  with  willing  feet, 
A  hundred  years  to  come? 

Pale,  trembling  age,  and  fiery  youth, 
And  childhood  with  its  brow  of  truth- 
The  rich,  the  poor,  on  land  and  sea, 
A  hundred  years  to  come? 

We  all  within  our  graves  shall  sleep, 

A  hundred  years  to  come  ; 
No  living  soul  for  us  will  weep, 
A  hundred  years  to  come  ! 

But  other  men  our  lands  will  till, 
And  other  men  our  streets  will  fill, 
While  other  birds  will  sing  as  gay, 
As  bright  the  sun  shine  as  to-day, 
A  hundred  years  to  come! 


After  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Bul- 
strodo  Whitlock  (one  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed men  of  the  age)  to  which  he  gave  an  entire 
liberty  for  all  that  pleased  to  come,  he  was  so 
deeply  affected  with  the  testimony  of  the 
light,  spirit,  and  grace  of  Christ  in  man  as  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  that  after  the  meeting 
closed  in  prayer,  he  rose  up,  and  pulled  off 
his  hat  and  said,  "This  is  the  everlasting 
Gospel  I  have  heard  this  day;  and  I  humbi}' 


to  see  this  day,  in  which  the  ancient  Gos] 
is  again  preached  to  them  that  dwell  up 
the  earth." — No  Cross  No  Crown. 
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III. 


has  proved   reasonably  successful  on   both  '  bless  the  name  of  God,  that  he  has  let  me  live 


An  Opium  Ben  in  San  Francisco. — Descr 
ing  the  Chinamen  and  their  haunts  in  S 
Francisco,  the  Bulletin,  of  that  city,  gives  t 
following  account  of  one  of  their  opium  de 
and  the  method  of  smoking  the  drug: 
first  class  opium  den  is  fitted  with  a  tab 
about  eight  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  a 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  This  is  cover 
with  matting,  and  fine  mats  are  placed  on  tb 
In  the  centre  of  the  table  is  a  tray  containi 
opium,  opium  pipes  and  a  peculiarly-shap 
lamp,  which  has  a  small  flame.  The  opii 
pipe  is  made  of  a  piece  of  mahogany  or  ebo 
wood.  The  stem  is  about  three-quarters 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  two  feet 
length.  A  hole,  about  half  an  inch  in  dian 
ter,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  stem.  Abo 
six  inches  from  the  end  of  the  stem  is  the  bo 
of  the  pipe.  It  is  made  of  a  peculiar  kind 
sand  and  clay  in  China,  and  is  very  hard  a 
fireproof.  The  bowl  is  about  two  inches 
diameter.  The  top  of  the  bowl  is  entire 
closed,  except  a  small  hole  in  the  centre,  abo 
the  size  of  a  large  darning-needle.  In 
bottom  is  a  hole  about  half  an  inch  in  diaix 
ter,  into  which  is  inserted  a  brass  couplir 
connecting  the  stem  of  the  pipe.  The  opiu 
is  kept  in  a  small  box  made  of  horn.  Eve 
Chinaman  carries  one.  When  a  person  desii 
to  smoke  opium  he  reclines  upon  the  tab 
upon  one  side.  With  a  piece  of  steel,  abo 
the  length  and  size  of  a  large  knitting-neec 
and  sharp  pointed,  a  little  of  the  opium 
taken  from  the  box.  It  is  held  over  the  bla 
of  the  lamp  until  it  is  thoroughly  cookt 
The  piece  of  steel  is  kept  in  motion  all  t 
time,  and  the  opium  when  cooked  is  form 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  pistol  cartridge.  T 
point  of  the  steel  needle  is  then  inserted  in 
the  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bowl  of  t 
pipe,  and  gently  drawn  through  the  cartridj 
of  opium.  The  smoker  then  turns  the  bo 
of  the  pipe  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  repos 
upon  a  wooden  pillow,  and  smokes.  He  gent 
draws  in  his  breath  in  long  and  rapid  respir 
tions.  He  must  be  careful,  however,  to  sligl 
ly  remove  his  lips  from  the  stem  of  the  pi' 
when  taking  breath.  If  he  should  breat 
slightly  into  the  stem  it  stops  the  flow  of  t 
smoke  of  the  opium.  When  the  flow  is  sto 
ped  the  sharp  pointed  steel  is  used  to  open  tl 
small  hole  in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe.  It  tak 
about  three  minutes  to  prepare  the  opium  f( 
the  pipe  and  about  one  to  smoke  it  out,  t( 
or  twelve  whiffs  only  being  required.  Fro 
six  to  twelve  pipefuls  are  generally  smok( 
before  the  smoker  is  satisfied.  A  little  ov 
a  year  ago  a  great  manj^  white  people  of  bo 
sexes  patronized  the  opium  dens.  The  Boa 
of  Supervisors  deemed  it  best  to  put  a  chec 
upon  the  growing  evil,  and  a  stringent  la 
was  passed  making  it  a  penalty  of  not  le; 
than  $50  nor  more  than  $500  for  the  keepi 
of  any  opium  den  to  allow  a  white  person  1 
smoke  in  the  place.  It  was  also  made 
criminal  act  for  any  white  person  to  be  foun 
in  an  opium  den,  the  fine  being  fixed  at  n< 
less  than  $50.  Since  the  passage  of  this  la 
the  dens  do  a  less  lucrative  business.  The; 
customers  are  all  Chinese,  two  generally  Oi 
cupying  one  table  and  using  one  lamp.  Th 
Chinese  resort  to  opium  smoking  for  an 
slight  ailment,  and  it  is  regarded  by  manyc 
them  as  a  panacea  for  all  their  ills." 
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For  "  The  Friend  " 

Richard  Sliaekletou. 

(Concluded  from  pagS  250.) 

In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  sketches  of  such 
s  have  passed  from  life's  busy  scenes  of  ae- 
on, to,  we  noay  trust,  an  eternity  of  happi- 
ess,  it  is  but  natural  for  the  mind  to  revert 

I)  some  of  the  footprints  which  marked  their 
athway  thither. 
In  recurring  to  the  early  days  of  one  whose 

iiograpby  has  been  briefly  placed  before  us, 
e  are  reminded  that  those,  who,  like  Kichard 
hackleton  are  made  willing  in  the  morning 
iiif  life  to  yield  their  hearts  to  the  secret  visi- 
J^itions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  bow  in 
^tumble  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  shall, 
)|ke  him,  as  they  continue  faithful  thereunto, 
1(13  enabled  from  time  to  time  to  put  their 
j'ust  in  the  power  and  guidance  of  One  who 
Will  lead  them  also,  safely  along  through  life's 
urney,  and,  through  adorable  mercy,  in  the 
"fjd  land  them  in  the  same  haven  of  peace 
]d  rest. 

Not  wishing  to  retrace  what  has  in  the 
iirly  part  of  our  sketch  afforded  us  some  in- 
ght  into  the  life  of  Richard  Shackleton,  we 

0  jlieve  it  may  not  come  amiss  to  revive  his 
tilvn  language  which  is  fraught  with  deep  in- 
ifruction  for  all.    In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 

us  writes: — "God  Almighty  visited  my 
ii|i)irit  with  a  sense  of  his  goodness  (precious 
e:i)ove  all  things)  in  the  very  early  part  of  my 
fe,  as  early  as  I  think  I  have  any  remem- 
ance.    He  graciously  renewed  the  same 
ivine  influence  upon  my  soul,  at  various 
asons  of  my  childhood  and  more  advanced 
)uth.    This  sense  and  savour  were  every 
UDg  needful  to  me,  it  was  knowledge  enough, 
length  enough,  joy  and  comfort  in  abund- 
t|ice :  while  in  possession  of  this  I  wanted 
Dthing,  all  things  as  to  me  were  right.  But 
mptations,  suited  to  my  cast  and  disposi- 
bns  as  a  boy,  were  thrown  in  my  way  ;  pue- 
\e  amusements,  reading  unprofitable  vain 
ii|)oks,  were  spread  before  me,  and  I  was  at 
afnes  taken  in  the  snare.    When  the  heart 
ive  its  preference  to  these  gratifications,  the 
iavenly  Guest  withdrew,  and  would  not  re- 
ie  with  such  rivals.    Yet  good  and  gracious 
las  the  Lord,  who,  notwithstanding  my  un- 
ithfulness,  would  knock  again  for  entrance, 
id  offer  again  to  visit;  and  as  I  opened  the 

1  i'Or  of  my  heart,  (or  rather  He  opened  by 
s  Spirit)  He  came  in  with  the  power  of  his 
dgments,  and  by  his  operative  Word,  burned 
I  the  chaffy,  combustible  nature;  and  this 
ice  being  over,  remained  a  flame  of  pure 
d  heavenly  joy.  So  I  experienced  him  to 
not  only  a  jealous  God,  but  a  consuming 

e.  Thus,  with  these  alternate  visits  and 
inflicts,  I  went  on  till  I  grew  to  a  more  ad- 
nced  stage  of  youth;  then  the  subtle  nets 
glossy,  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  toils  of 
uthful  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul, 
Oved  too  strong  for  me,  and  often  carried 
vessel  back  again  down  the  stream  of 
tural  inclination.  Arrived  at  manhood, 
d  being  about  to  settle  in  life,  a  high  hand 
ested  me  in  my  course,  showed  me  my 
kte  of  alienation,  and  the  impossibility  of 
r  making  a  happy  progress  without  the  Di- 
16  blessing,  so,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
abeyed  the  heavenly  vision,  became  as  a 
»l  amongst  my  companions,  and  an  alien 
longst  my  intimate  acquaintance.  I  sought 
.irement,  and  the  company  of  them  who 
npanied  with  Jesus.  My  sincerity  was 
n  by  the  great  Creator,  and  many  were 


the  baptisms  I  was  baptized  with  in  that  day: 
it  was  also  felt  by  His  approved  servants,  and 
close  was  the  fellowship  cemented  between 
many  of  their  spirits  and  mine.  Thus  I  have 
gone  on  to  this  day  and  hour,  on  the  same 
search,  hungry  and  thirsty  still ;  not  desiring 
anything  so  much  as  the  bread  of  life,  for  ray- 
self  and  my  dear  friends,  companions  in  the 
same  travail." 

In  a  letter,  a  few  months  before  his  decease 
he  wrote:  "The  faithfulness  and  dedication 
of  some  of  you  has  been  cause  of  joy,  and  a 
kind  of  triumph  to  me;  so  that,  according  to 
my  measure,  I  can  join  a  remnant  in  adopting 
the  apostle's  expression:  'For  what  is  our 
hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing?  Are  not 
even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  at  his  coming?  for  ye  are  our  glory 
and  joy.'  To  the  Lord  alone  be  the  praise  of 
his  own  works,  but  let  his  own  works  praise 
Him:' 

About  three  weeks  before  his  decease  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  a  particular  friend  : — "  I 
trust  that  we  know  something  of  the  vicissi- 
tude of  day  and  night,  and  the  revolution  of 
the  Lord's  year,  in  our  spirits,  and  that  He 
will  be  mercifully  pleased  to  deliver  us  from 
evil,  and  preserve  us  to  the  end,  and  at  the 
end." 

He  died  on  the  28th  of  the  Eighth  month, 
1792,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  His  wife 
survived  him  twelve  years,  and  died  in  the 
78th  year  of  her  age. 


Rights  of  Property  Among  the  Esquimaux. — 
Of  every  seal  caught  at  the  winter  station 
small  pieces  of  flesh,  with  a  proportionate 
share  of  blubber,  were  distributed  among  the 
place-fellows.  In  this  way  the  very  poorest 
could  never  want  for  seal-meat  or  lamp-oil, 
provided  the  usual  capture  of  seals  did  not 
fail.  There  could  be  no  Esquimaux  Jack 
Hornors  sitting  on  the  ledge  of  the  house  all 
alone  and  munching  the  seal  which  they  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  harpoon.  Beyond 
the  confines  of  the  district  inhabited  by  such 
a  community  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  set  up 
his  house  and  hunt  and  fish  ;  and  every  one, 
whether  in  a  community  or  out  of  it,  had  the 
right  to  all  drift  wood  which  he  found  and 
was  strong  enough  to  carry  up  on  the  shore 
above  high  water  mark,  taking  care  to  put  a 
stone  upon  it  to  mark  it  as  his  own.  If  a  seal 
was  harpooned,  and  escaped  with  the  harpoon 
sticking  in  it,  it  belonged  to  the  harpooner, 
so  long  as  the  bladder  was  attached  to  the 
harpoon.  If  two  hunters  at  the  same  time  hit 
a  seal  or  bird,  it  was  their  joint  property,  and 
was  equally  divided.  Whales,  however,  and  j 
other  large  animals,  as  walrusses  and  bears, 
however  captured,  were  considered  common 
property,  as  being  of  that  size  and  strength 
that,  except  in  rare  cases,  they  could  only  be 
secui'ed  by  the  united  strength  of  the  com- 
munity. In  case  no  seals  or  other  food  were 
brought  home,  those  families  in  it  who  were 
best  off  for  provisions  invited  the  inmates,  but 
not  the  place-fellows,  to  share  their  meat  with 
them.  In  no  stipulation  does  the  common 
right  to  share  all  the  property  that  another 
had  beyond  necessary  articles  stand  out  so 
prominently  as  in  that  which  provided  that 
if  another  man  borrowed  the  tools  or  weapons 
of  another,  and  lost  or  injured  them,  he  was 
not  bound  to  make  any  compensation  to  the 
owner;  for  it  was  based  on  the  notion  that  if 
a  man  had  anything  to  spare  or  to  lend  it  was 
considered  as  superfluous,  and  not  held  with 


the  same  right  of  possession  as  his  more  neces- 
sary belongings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
something  to  be  classed  among  those  goods 
which  were  possessed  in  common  with  others. 
In  fact,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
right  of  any  individual  to  hold  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  property  was  jealously  re- 
garded by  the  rest  of  the  community,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  borrow  it  and  waste  it. 
No  one  could  deprive  any  man  of  his  weapons 
or  his  clothes;  but  if  he  possessed  more  than 
a  certain  amount  of  that  propertj^,  his  right 
to  it  passed  away  and  became  vested  rather 
in  the  community,  who  could  use  and  wear  it 
than  in  him  who  could  not.  There  was  no 
room  in  the  Esquimaux  code  for  the  hundreds 
of  coats  and  waistcoats  which  fashionable 
tailors  send  in  to  the  account  of  silly  young 
men.  This  common  sense  view  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  property  led  to  a  very  natural 
resnll.  Superfluous  clothes  or  weapons  rarely 
existed,  and  even  in  the  case  of  kayaks, 
though  a  man  might  possess  two  of  these 
necessary  boats,  if  he  owned  three  the  third 
must  be  lent  to  some  relative  or  housemate. 
According  to  this  view  of  political  economy, 
anything  that  was  not  used  was  regarded  as 
idle  and  wasted,  and  liable  to  forfeiture  for 
the  good  of  the  community. — London  Quar- 
terly Review. 

Getting  Ready. — You  are  going  off  on  a 
long  journey,  and  you  must  get  ready.  You 
must  think  of  everything  you  cannot  do  with- 
out, and  of  such  things  as  you  may  possibly 
need.  You  collect  numerous  articles  indis- 
pensably necessary.  You  would  not  be  fool- 
ish enough  to  delay  packing  your  trunk  until 
you  should  hear  the  signal  of  the  train  that 
is  to  bear  you  away  ;  then  you  would  not  have 
time.  But  one  thing  you  cannot  dispense 
with,  no  matter  what  else  you  may,  and  that 
is  money.  You  will  need  that  in  every  stage 
of  your  journey.  You  must  have  plenty  of  it 
too,  because  you  may  be  delayed  by  accident, 
or  may  fall  sick  by  the  way.  Then,  also, 
there  are  thieves  always  and  everywhere 
ready  to  rob  you,  without  regard  to  what 
might  then  become  of  you.  You  are  wise 
enough  to  conceal  safely  about  your  person 
sums  sufiicient  for  all  contingencies.  How 
much  more  important  are  all  these  prelimi- 
nary^ concerns  if  you  should  be  removing 
without  expectation  of  return.  In  that  case 
you  would  give  the  most  careful  attention  to 
every  detail  of  preparation,  for  you  could  not 
think  of  running  a  single  unnecessary  risk. 
We  observe  such  things  almost  everj'  day  ; 
and  is  it  not  marvellous  that,  with  their  ex- 
perience in  making  ready  for  journeys  from 
one  part  of  the  earth  to  another,  men  seldom 
consider  that  they  must  shortly  set  out  on  a 
journey  which  lies  across  the  boundary  of 
time  and  ends  in  eternity? — L.  Observer. 


Immense  Distance  of  the  Stars. — The  star 
Centauri,  in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  is  found 
to  have  a  parallax  of  about  one  second,  but 
no  other  star  in  the  celestial  vault  has  been 
found  to  have  a  parallax  of  more  than  half  a 
second.  In  quite  a  number  of  stars  the  par- 
allax ranges  from  two-tenths  to  half  a  second. 
Let  us  see  now  what  these  measures  give  us 
for  the  distance  of  the  stars.  When  a  star 
has  a  parallax  of  one  second,  it  shows  its  dis- 
tance to  be  a  little  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun  ;  with  a  parallax  of  half  a  second,  the 
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distance  is  twice  as  great ;  with  one  of  a  third 
of  a  second,  three  times  as  great,  and  so  on, 
the  distance  being  inversely  proportioned  to 
the  parallax.  As  there  are  only  two  stars  of 
which  the  paralhix  exceeds  half  a  second,  it 
follows  that,  with  the  exception  of  these,  the 
stars  are  all  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
times  as  far  as  the  sun.  The  sun  being  nearly 
a  hundred  millions  of  miles,  this  distance 
amounts  to  about  forty  millions  of  millions 
of  miles.  Hence  the  nearest  knowQ  star  is 
distant  twenty  millions  of  millions  of  miles; 
thei-o  are  about  a  dozen  others  of  which,  the 
distance  ranges  from  two  to  five  times  this 
amount,  while  all  the  remaining  ones  are 
situated  at  distances  yet  farther.  See  that 
bright  star,  Lyra,  a  little  west  of  the  zenith  ? 
Dr.  Brunnow  has  recently  determined  the 
parallax  of  that  star  to  be  almost  one-fifth  of 
a  second,  consequently  by  the  rule  we  have 
just  given,  its  distance  is  more  than  a  million 
times  that  of  the  sun,  i.  e.,  it  is  just  about  one 
hundred  millions  of  millions  of  miles.  —  Ger- 
manfoivn  "  Weekly  Guide." 

"  What  son  is  he  wliotn  the  father  chasteneth  not  ?" 
— Heb.  xii.  7. 

Is  not  God's  chastisement  of  his  children 
often  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  their  sonship?  Does  this  thought 
make  me  quiet  in  affliction,  and  help  me  to 
bear  trouble  with  humble  and  submissive 
faith?  Does  it  not  sweeten  the  bitterness  of 
trial  to  know  that  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  roceiveth?  If  life  were  unclouded,  and 
God's  chastening  hand  were  never  felt,  might 
we  not  with  reason  doubt  whether  we  were 
indeed  his  children  ? 


Concerninq  Nervousness. — We  easily  know 
a  nervous  man.  You  say,  "  He  never  walks  ; 
he  runs."  Born  in  a  hurry,  he  lives  in  a  hurry, 
and  you  anticipate  that  he  will  depart  this 
life  with  corresponding  precipitation.  Full 
of  fears  freely  expressed.  Afraid  he  will  be 
too  late  for  the  train,  or  the  train  will  be  too 
late  for  him.  Afraid  it  will  rain,  or  afraid  it 
will  not.  You  ought  to  pity  him,  but  you 
can't.  Entitled  to  commiseration,  he  awakens 
onl}^  vexation.  You  pronounce  him  a  wear- 
ing companion.  He  comes  in  with  a  "  whew" 
uttL'red  or  unexpressed.  A  sh-sh-sh  rises  to 
your  lips  as  he  approaches,  and  you  long  to 
administer  to  him  some  quietus.  He  makes 
door  knobs  ache  and  break.  In  your  provo- 
cation you  call  him  an  animated  threshing 
machine.  His  is  unconscious,  outside,  or  ac- 
tive nervousness.  You  know  how  infectious 
it  is.  As  catching  as  the  small-pox.  You  feel 
that  if  you  don't  get  out  of  his  orbit  you  will 
be  just  like  him.  His  watch  outruns  his  neigh- 
bor's time-pieces.  True,  ho  is  always  in  time 
for  every  thing;  but  at  the  cost  of  whatever 
comes  in  his  way.  You  pity  his  tired-looking 
wife.  How  can  life  go  smoothly  with  her? 
He  loves  her  dearly,  but  as  you  look  into  her 
worried  face,  you  remember  that  poor  pussy 
never  purrs  when  j-ou  rub  her  fur  the  wrong 
way.  As  for  his  own  quantum  of  comfort, 
you  can't  see  when  he  stops  to  take  it;  and 
the  funniest  of  it  is  he  utterly  repudiates  the 
idea  of  his  being  nervous. —  Talmage. 

Triumph  of  Application. — Few  things  arc 
impracticable  in  themselves  ;  and  it  is  for  want 
of  application,  rather  than  of  means,  that  men 
fail  of  success. — liochffoucauU. 


The  putting  of  any  outward  or  ritualistic 
observance  between  the  soul  and  its  salvation, 
is  fraught  with  inconceivable  danger  both  to 
men  and  a  pure  gospel.  It  is  in  human  nature 
to  lay  almost  immediately  an  undue  stress 
upon  the  outward  and  forget  the  deeper  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart. 
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We  continue  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  commenced 
in  our  last  number. 

On  the  opening  of  the  meeting  on  Third-day 
morning,  Clarkson  Sheppard  was  appointed  to 
act  as  Clerk,  and  Joseph  Walton  as  Assistant 
Clerk  for  the  present  year — their  names  hav- 
ing been  brought  forward  by  the  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Queries  and  answers  were  read  and 
considered  as  far  as  the  Fifth,  inclusive. 
Friends  were  comforted  with  the  belief  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  religious  weight  in 
the  assembled  body.  Thedeficieneiesapparent 
brought  a  lively  concern  over  the  meeting; 
under  which,  warning  and  exhortation  were 
delivered  by  several  brethren. 

Whilst  considering  the  First  Query,  on  the 
attendance  of  meetings  and  conduct  therein  ; 
those  who  were  constitutionally  subject  to 
drowsiness,  were  exhorted  to  seek  for  such  a 
lively  and  fervent  exercise  of  spirit,  as  might 
repel  the  insidious  approach  of  that  weakness. 
Those  who  were  in  the  practice  of  attending 
meetings  were  reminded  that  it  was  quite 
possible  to  do  this  from  habit  and  education  ; 
and  yet,  when  assembled,  to  sit  in  a  listless, 
lukewarm  state  of  mind.  In  a  meeting  where 
many  persons  were  convened,  who  were  thus 
careless  and  indifferent,  the  real  travailers  for 
the  arising  of  spiritual  life  might  be  so  bur- 
thened,  that  the  living  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  bury  the  dead  ;  and  hence  the  meeting 
might  be  flat  and  unprofitable.  Such  meet- 
ings were  discouraging  in  their  effect  on  those 
who  attended  ;  and  these  unconcerned  mem- 
bers were  encouraged  to  endeavor  to  seek  for 
the  arising  of  spiritual  life  and  refreshment 
in  their  own  hearts,  comparable  to  the  draw- 
ing of  water  from  their  own  cisterns,  rather 
than  to  depend  on  the  ministry  of  others. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  Fourth  Query, 
as  peculiarly  calling  attention  to  the  right 
training  of  children.  A  fervent  and  aftection- 
ate  appeal  was  made  to  parents,  to  dwell 
under  deep  religious  concern  for  their  beloved 
offspring;  and  to  seek  by  every  means  to  pre- 
serve them  from  evil,  so  that  the  seed  sown 
by  the  good  Husbandman  might  find  a  pre- 
pared soil  and  grow  to  His  praise. 

The  practice  which  largely  prevails  amongst 
other  professors,  and  is  creeping  in  among 
Friends,  of  decking  the  corpses  of  deceased 
relatives  with  flowers,  was  condemned,  as 
being  altogether  improper.  It  was  believed 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  evade,  in 
measure,  the  feeling  of  the  solemnity  of  death. 
The  costly  and  ornamental  dresses  and  cases 
in  which  the  dead  are  placed,  were  also  to  be 
avoided  by  Friends.  This  concern  spread  over 
the  meeting,  and  several  voices  were  raised 
in  expression  of  unity  therewith. 

The  difficulties  were  mentioned  which 
i  Friends  often  experience  in  finding  suitable 


places  for  their  children  while  receiving 
business  training  to  fit  them  for  the  acti 
duties  of  life.  It.  was  said  there  were  few 
young  men  now  brought  up  to  mechanii 
employments  than  formerly.  The  lads  the 
selves  were  exhorted  to  seek  for  Divine  dir< 
tion  as  to  the  employment  which  it  would 
right  for  them  to  follow;  and  the  belief  e 
pressed,  that  the  impressions  made  on  th( 
own  minds,  in  connection  with  the  coum 
and  judgment  of  their  parents,  would  be  pil 
fitable  in  leading  them  to  make  a  right  choi 
of  their  business  pursuits. 

On  Fourth-day  the  remainder  of  the  Queri 
were  read  and  considered.  The  deficienc; 
reported  in  the  upholding  of  our  testimoJ 
against  an  hireling  ministry  were  advert 
to,  and  earnest,  tender  and  persuasive  appesl 
were  made  to  our  younger  members,  that  th 
might  consider  the  ground  of  this  testimonl 
and  the  importance  of  faithfully  maintainii 
it.  Their  attention  was  called  to  the  way 
which  one  deviation  from  the  right  pal 
opens  the  way  for  another.  He  who,  in  dre 
and  language,  acts  consistently  with  his  pi 
fession,  would  not  be  seen  in  a  place  of  w( 
ship  where  such  a  ministry  is  supported,  as 
would  be  felt  by  himself  and  others  that 
was  out  of  his  place.  Without  sitting  in  jud 
ment  on  the  character  of  individuals  w 
acted  as  such  ministers,  or  going  further  in 
particulars  respecting  the  objections  whi 
Friends  must  ever  hold  to  the  system 
which  they  are  maintained,  the  meeting  w 
reminded  that  the  continued  existence  of  w 
is  largely  due  to  the  support  which  is  giv 
to  it  by  the  body  of  such  ministers,  and  th 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Head 
the  Church  to  qualify  those  whom  he  pleasi 
women  as  well  as  men,  to  proclaim  the  ev 
lasting  gospel,  is  still  practically  denied 
withheld  among  them. 

The  answers  to  the  Annual  Queries  c( 
tained  an  unusually  long  list  of  the  names 
members  of  the  Select  Meeting — many 
them  of  great  age — who  during  the  past  fe 
months  have  been  removed  from  the  chur 
militant. 

The  earnest  desire  was  expressed  that  i 
of  our  members  might  heed  those  convictio 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  and  is  ma 
ing  on  their  hearts,  as  the  true  foundation 
their  religious  experience.  As  individuf 
were  watchful  for  and  faithful  to  these  Divi 
openings,  standard  bearers  would  be  rais( 
up  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  the  gosp 
An  earnest  exhortation  was  given  that  i 
might  so  dwell  under  the  preparing  hand 
the  Lord,  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  wide  field 
labor  which  exists  around  us  in  the  chun 
and  in  the  world.  The  testimonies  whi 
Friends  have  been  called  on  to  uphold  beloi 
not  to  us  alone,  but  to  the  churcti  universal 

A  Friend  who  had  recently  attended  Canac 
Y'earl^'  Meeting,  informed  the  meeting  th 
within  the  limits  of  that  body  there  w 
many  valuable  Friends  who  were  earnest 
endeavoring  to  maintain  the  original  print 
pies  of  the  Society  in  the  midst  of  many  di 
culties,  towards  whom  his  sympathy  h 
freely  flowed,  as  also  towards  that  class  wl 
were  perplexed  by  the  conflicting  voic 
abroad  in  the  church  ;  and  ho  had  felt  that 
might  be  right  to  bring  to  the  considerati( 
of  the  meeting  the  subject  of  addressing  oth 
bodies  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  :  our  de 
Friends  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  had  be 
brought  to  the  view  of  his  mind  in  their  ii 
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ated  position,  and  it  would  be  a  cause  of  re- 
oicing  if  the  meeting  was  prepared  to  address 
,0  tiiem  a  written  assurance  of  its  continued 
sympathy  and  fellowship  with  them  amid  the 
rials  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  ;  but 
)elieving  that  no  step  of  this  kind  could  be 
aken,  to  our  or  their  true  comfort  and  profit, 
vithout  a  measure  of  the  call  and  qualifica- 
ion  which  should  accompany  the  exercise  of 
rae  gospel  ministry  by  individuals,  he  de- 
ired,  after  introducing  the  subject,  to  leave 
ft  to  the  solid  consideration  of  Friends,  and 
bat  if  way  did  not  open  in  their  minds  to 
jiroceed  in  it,  that  it  should  not  long  detain 
he  meeting  from  its  other  business. 
In  the  observations  which  followed  the  in- 
iroduetion  of  this  concern,  it  was  evident  that 
jibe  minds  of  many  wei-e  weightily  engaged  in 
Jndeavoring  to  move  under  direction  of  Truth 
■Ji  the  disposal  of  this  important  subject.  The 
ieopening  of  correspondence  with  Ohio  Year- 
I7  Meeting  was  felt  to  be  an  important  step, 
.-,Dd  while  several  Friends  were  now  prepai'ed 
p  unite  with  the  proposition,  others,  though 
elieving  that  the  time  was  approaching  for 
□eh  action,  did  not  see  that  it  had  yet  come, 
hile  a  few  members  expressed  a  desire  that 
hen  correspondence  was  resumed,  it  should 
i  with  all  the  Yearly  Meetings.    The  dis- 
|J|QSsion  was  calm  and  deliberate  ;  and  nothing 
pcurred  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  assembly, 
l^ithout  taking  any  action  the  meeting  passed 
'om  the  subject. 

Fifth-day. — Meetings  for  worship  were  held 
J, |}  usual  in  the  morning.     In  the  afternoon 
;i  interesting  Report  from  the  Committee 
)v  the  Civilization  and  Improvement  of  the 
idians  was  read.     The  Boarding  School 
pder  their  care  has  been  attended  by  an 
yerage  of  29  pupils  during  the  year,  and  was 
ated  to  be  in  an  eflScient  condition :  and 
lere  are  evidences  that  serious  impressions 
ave  been  at  times  made  upon  the  minds  of 
children  which  it  was  hoped  would  not 
^  lost  when  they  were  again  subjected  to 
16  temptations  to  which  they  are  often  ex- 
)sed  at  their  own  homes.    A  letter  of  ad- 
,ce  prepared  by  the  Committee  had  been 
"pressed  to  the  Indians  living  on  both  the 
^legheny  and   Cattaraugus  Reservations, 
^d  presented  to  them  by  a  sub-committee, 
ho  had  had  several  interwews  with  them 
I  diflFerent  places  ;  and  it  was  believed  that 
e  letter  and  visit  had  been  useful  in  reviv- 
g  and  strengthening  those  feelings  which 
'j,e  Indians  had  long  entertained  towards 
III  piends.     The  recent  death  of  a  valuable 
lj  ^nng  woman,  formerly  a  pupil  at  the  Board- 
gSchool  and  afterwards  a  teacher  among  her 
-i^n  people,  was  mentioned;  whose  example 
I  |d  expressions  on  her  sick  bed  gave  evidence 
^  the  work  of  Divine  Grace  in  the  heart, 
le  financial  statement  showed  that  during 
e  past  two  years  the  invested  funds  had 
en  considerably  diminished,  and  that  there 
18  a  balance  due  the  Treasurer,  upwards  of 
00.    The  report  was  satisfactory,  and  the 
•mmittee  was  encouraged  to  continue  its 
brts.     An  appropriation  of  $500  was  di- 
ted  to  be  made  by  the  meeting  in  aid  of 
funds. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  having 
arge  of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown, 
read.  Among  the  subjects  particularly 
uded  to  was  the  recent  adoption  of  a  new 
iUem  of  classification  by  which  the  pupils 
•aid  be  assigned  to  their  respective  classes 
entering  the  school  with  less  difficulty 


than  heretofore,  and  would  advance  regularly 
from  session  to  session,  with  their  class,  if 
suitably  prepai-ed.  Two  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  married  teachers  have 
been  erected,  which  with  those  previously 
provided,  it  was  believed  will  contribute 
towards  the  efficiency  of  the  Institution  by 
retaining  the  services  of  experienced  teachers 
for  a  longer  period  than  might  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Some  changes  in  the  arrangement 
and  uses  of  some  of  the  rooms  in  the  school 
building  were  reported,  and  the  collection  of 
philosophical  apparatus  and  objects  illustrat- 
ing natural  history  had  been  transferred  to 
an  apartment  occupying  the  north  end  of  the 
room  where  the  meetings  for  worship  had 
formerly  been  held.  An  addition  of  several 
hundred  specimens  of  insects  had  lately  been 
procured.  In  addition  to  the  usual  expendi- 
tures, the  cost  of  erecting  the  new  dwelling 
houses,  and  of  fitting  up 'the  room  now  used 
for  religious  meetings  in  the  central  part  of 
the  building  and  the  other  changes  consequent 
thereon,  together  with  some  items  carried  to 
the  profit  and  loss  account  had  considerably 
reduced  the  available  funds  on  hand  and  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of 
the  securities,  a  course  which  it  was  expected 
would  also  be  necessary  the  present  year. 

The  Committee  brought  to  view  the  need 
of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  parents  and  all 
connected  with  the  Institution  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  discipline  and  rules,  so  that  the 
minds  of  the  children  may  not  be  confused 
by  a  want  of  that  harmony  which  should 
exist  between  the  training  received  at  home 
and  that  compliance  with  its  wholesome 
regulations  which  is  expected  of  them  while 
there.  Our  young  Friends  and  others  who 
may  visit  the  Institution  were  also  reminded 
of  the  influence  of  their  example,  and  encour- 
aged to  observe  the  well  known  concern  of 
their  older  Friends  for  the  true  welfare  of  the 
Institution.  Visiting  on  the  First-day  of  the 
week,  was  alluded  to  and  discouraged.  The 
Report  was  an  interesting  and  satisfactory 
one,  and  in  commenting  upon  the  subjects 
thus  brought  before  the  meeting,  parents 
were  reminded  that  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  children  at  the  school  were  greatly 
promoted  by  the  co-operation  of  the  parents, 
as  alluded  to  in  the  Report,  by  which  the 
minds  of  the  children  were  pi'epared  cheer- 
fully to  acquiesce  in  the  established  regula- 
tions. Sympathy  with  the  Committee  was 
expressed,  and  they  were  encouraged  not  to 
relax  in  their  cai'e  and  labors  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Education,  as  shown  by 
their  Report,  had  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
situation  of  some  of  our  members  in  remote 
places  respecting  their  facilities  for  obtaining 
instruction  for  their  childi^en,  by  personal 
visits  in  the  limits  of  different  Quarterly 
Meetings  ;  and  in  such  neighborhoods  the 
establishment  of  family  or  other  schools  where 
the  children  should  be  educated  under  the 
care  of  a  member  of  our  Society,  had  been 
encouraged.  With  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand, and  some  additions  which  had  been 
made  to  it  by  interested  Friends,  assistance 
had  been  given  in  maintaining  13  schools  in 
different  places,  in  which  78  children  had 
been  instructed,  many  of  whom  would  pro- 
bably have  otherwise  been  sent  to  the  public 
schools.  The  labors  of  this  Committee  were 
believed  to  have  been  useful,  and  the  Friends 
constituting  it  were  reappointed,  and  $1200 


directed  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal  from 
the  funds  of  the  Yearlj^  Meeting  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  Report  was  directed  to  be 
sent  to  the  Women's  Meeting,  and  a  proposi- 
tion was  subsequently  made  to  invite  its  co- 
operation. On  the  following  day  the  sub- 
ject was  introduced  to  their  notice,  and  two 
women  Friends  from  each  Quarterly  Meeting 
were  appointed  to  unite  with  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  to  examine  and  settle  the 
Treasurer's  account,  reported  that  they  had 
found  it  correct,  and  proposed  that  $5,000 
should  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  meeting. 
As  this  sum  had  been  decided  on  by  the  Com- 
mittee previously  to  the  appropriations  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  use  of  the  Indian 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Education, 
it  was  directed  that  these  amounts  should 
be  added,  and  $6,700  should  be  forwarded  by 
the  Quarterly  Meetings.  In  accordance  with 
a  recommendation  of  the  Committee  it  was 
desired  that  the  respective  quotas  should  be 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  early  in  the  year. 

The  statements  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings showing  the  number  of  children  of  a 
suitable  age  to  attend  school,  and  the  kind  of 
schools  to  which  they  are  sent,  were  read. 
The  total  number  of  children  reported  was 
94:9,  but  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient  details 
in  some  of  the  reports,  the  number  not  receiv- 
ing instruction  under  the  care  of  Friends 
was  not  clearly  stated,  but  it  was  believed  to 
be  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  number,  a 
considerably  less  proportion  than  was  re- 
ported a  few  years  ago.  The  subject  was 
again  referred  to  the  attention  of  subordinate 
meetings. 

The  concluding  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  held  on  Sixth-day. 

The  reports  on  Spirituous  Liquors  stated,  as 
the  result  of  the  close  individual  inquiry  made 
of  our  members,  that  44  of  them  had  used 
spirituous  liquors  as  drink  during  the  past 
year,  most  of"  them  but  seldom,  and  that  two 
others  bad  handed  the  article  to  others  for 
that  purpose.  This  is  a  smaller  number  than 
has  generally  been  reported,  and  Friends 
were  encouraged,  by  the  results  which  had 
thus  far  attended  their  efforts,  to  continue  to 
extend  patient,  affectionate  labor  for  the  en- 
tire removal  of  the  practice  from  among  us. 

Friends  were  exhorted  to  keep  their  atten- 
tion awake  to  the  great  evils  of  intemperance, 
so  as  to  be  prepared  to  improve  such  open- 
ings to  lessen  those  evils,  as  it  might  be  right 
for  them  to  engage  in.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  manner  in  which  railroad  and  steam- 
ship companies  are  connected  with  the  traffic, 
by  keeping  a  bar  for  the  sale  of  liquors  at 
hotels,  depots,  and  on  board  of  the  vessels, 
subject  to  their  control ;  and  the  attention  of 
those  who  were  shareholders  in  such  com- 
panies vras  called  to  the  measure  of  responsi- 
bility thus  brought  upon  them. 

The  propriety  of  abstaining  from  every- 
thing which  can  intoxicate,  was  also  com- 
mented on  ;  and  the  injurious  effects  of  to- 
bacco wei'e  spoken  of.  These  kindred  subjects 
claimed  rather  unusual  attention;  and  there 
was  a  lively  exercise  for  the  help  and  preser- 
vation of  those  in  danger ;  and  for  the  spread- 
ing in  the  earth  of  this  righteous  testimony. 
How  would  these  and  all  other  evils  lessen  or 
disappear,  if  men  were  willing  to  bear  the 
yoke  of  Christ,  and  bring  all  their  appetites 
and  passions  under  the  regulating  power  of 
his  cross ! 

A  report  was  presented  by  the  Committee 
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appointed  last  year,  to  consider  the  proposi- 
tion sent  up  from  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting, 
to  change  the  discipline  in  respect  to  mar- 
riage. The  report  proposed  several  changes 
on  that  subject,  particularly  as  to  the  manner 
of  dealing  in  those  cases  where  one  of  our 
members  marries  a  person  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  meeting 
decided  not  to  adopt  the  proposed  changes, 
and  to  dismiss  the  subject,  leaving  the  discip- 
line to  stand  as  it  has  heretofore  been. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  opened 
the  way  for  the  extension  of  affectionate  and 
timely  counsel  to  our  young  unmarried  men, 
and  to  their  parents  and  interested  friends  ; 
that  care  might  be  extended  in  season  for  the 
good  of  those  concerned. 

The  Clerk  read  a  minute  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, setting  forth  the  exercise  that  had 
prevailed  in  the  meeting  on  various  subjects 
brought  before  it  during  the  reading  and  an- 
swering of  the  Queries. 

Testimony  was  borne  by  several  Friends  to 
the  goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
solemnizing  presence  had  been  extended  over 
us  from  sitting  to  sitting,  enabling  us  to  con- 
duct the  bui^iness  with  much  harmony  and 
condescension. 

After  the  concluding  minute,  and  a  short 
interval  of  solemn  silence,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Correction. — In  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Year!}'  Meeting,  published  last  week,  the  annual 
income  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  bequest  of  John 
Pemberton,  was  stated  to  be  "about  $1000."  It  should 
have  been  printed  $1800  a  year. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  Postmaster-General  has  issued 
an  order  providing  that  hereafter  all  appointments  of 
railway  post-office  clerks,  route  agents,  mail  route  mes- 
sengers, or  local  agents,  shall  be  made  only  for  a  pro- 
bitionary  term  of  six  months,  and  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  probationary  period,  no  re-appointment 
shall  be  made  unless  the  appointee  shall  have  shown 
himself  competent,  and  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion upon  the  duties  of  his  position. 

Three  hundred  and  fifteen  supernumerary  employes 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  the 
Patent  Office,  have  been  discharged,  in  accordance  with 
the  new  policy  of  retrenchment  and  reform. 

Later  informiUion  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  states  that 
at  the  late  election  the  constitutional  amendment  for 
placing  all  religious  sects  on  a  perfect  equality  was  ac- 
tually adopted  by  a  majority  of  a  few  votes. 

About  1000  of  the  hostile  Indians  have  made  a  formal 
(surrender  of  their  arms  and  1450  ponies  to  Gen.  Crook, 
at  the  Spotted  Tail  Agency. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  concluded  to  direct 
government  officers  not  to  pay,  hereafter,  ten  hours 
wages  for  eight  hours  labor. 

Secretary  Schurz  has  ajipointed  P.  W.  Norris,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Yellow  Stone 
National  Park.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  prevent  spolia- 
tion of  natural  curiosities,  and  depredations  on  the 
timber  in  the  park. 

It  has  l)een  decided  at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  to  with- 
draw the  United  States  troop-i  from  the  State  Mouse  in 
New  Orleans,  and  orders  in  accordance  with  this  de- 
cision were  issued  subsequently  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  War.  The  evacuation  will  take  place  on 
the  24th  inst.  So  many  members  of  the  Packard  Legis- 
lature have  gone  over  to  that  of  Nicholls,  that  the  latter 
lias  obtained  a  clear  majority  in  both  branches.  The 
Nicholls  government  declares  its  solemn  decision  to 
abide  by  the  Constitutional  amendments,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  schools.  The  clerk  of  the  Nicholls 
House  has  furnished  the  Commission  with  a  statement 
of  the  mrnibershij)  of  the  consolidated  Legislature, 
which  shows  that  of  the  total  membership  of  120  form- 
ing the  Constitutional  House,  there  are  in  attendance 
106,  including  04  Democrats  and  42  Kepublicaris,  and 
of  t!ie  constitutional  nuiul)er  of  3ti  senators,  there  are 
in  attendance  33 — 20  Democrats  and  13  Republicans — 
three  Republicans  being  absent.  Only  four  Republican 


members  were  absent  from  their  places  in  the  Nicholls 
Legislature  on  the  24th  inst.  The  President's  just  and 
conciliatory  policy  appears  to  produce  almost  universal 
satisfaction  in  the  South. 

The  Chicago  Times  publishes  reports  from  the  great 
wheat-growing  sections  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
valleys,  showing  a  larger  acreage  than  usual  of  winter 
wheat,  with  a  good  prospect  of  abundant  harvests. 

California  dispatches  report  great  mortality  among 
the  sheep,  where  they  are  perishing  from  drought. 

The  Markets,  &c. — New  York. — Superfine  flour,  $6.70 
to  $7.50;  State,  extra,  $7.50  to  $7.90;  spring  wheat, 
extra  $8.20  to  $8.60  ;  finer  brands,  $9  to  $11.00.  No. 
2  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.65;  red  western,  common, 
$1.80  ;  No.  2  Milwaukie  spring,  $1.80.  Canada  barley, 
$1.10.  Oats,  46  to  56  cts.  Yellow  corn,  63  cts.  Phila- 
delphia.—  American  gold,  107|.  United  States  6's, 
1881,  registered,  113J;  do.  1867,  112|^;  United  States 
5  per  cents,  llOJ^ ;  do.  4^  per  cents,  108.^.  Uplands  and 
New  Orleans  cotton,  llj  a  11|  cts.  Superfine  flour, 
$7.00;  extra,  f8.25  a  $8.50  ;  finer  brands,  $9  to  $11.00. 
Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $2  a  f  2.05  ;  amber,  $2.10  ; 
white,  i-2.15.  Rye,  90  cts.  to  $1.00.  Yellow  corn,  62 
cts.  Oats,  from  51  to  58  cts.  Choice  New  York  cheese, 
15  a  152  cts. ;  western,  14  a  14^  cts.  Beef  cattle  sold 
on  the  23d  at  6^  a  6|  cts.  per  lb.  gross  ;  5|-  a  6  cts.  for 
fair  to  good,  and  4  a  o  cts.  per  lb.  for  common.  Wool 
sheep,  5  to  7;^  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  clipped  4J  a  6^  cts. 
Hogs,  8  a  8f  cts.  per  lb.  net  for  best.  Chicago. — No.  2 
spring  wheat,  $1.54;  No.  3  do.,  $1.41.  Oats,  37  J  cts. 
Rye,  82  cts.  Barley,  71  a  78  cts.  St.  Louis. — No.  2 
red  winter  wheat,  $2 ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.90  a  *1.92.  No.  2 
mixed  corn,  45  cts.  Oats,  36  cts.  Lard,  9|  cts.  Cin- 
cinnati.—FamUj  flour,  $8.25  to  $8.50.  Red  wheat, 
$1.55  a  $1.95.  Corn,  46  a  49  cts.  Oats,  42  a  46  cts. 
Rye,  88  a  90  cts.    Lard,  10|  a  11  cts. 

Foreign. — A  large  portion  of  the  English  people 
appear  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  Arthur  Orton,  the 
imposter,  who  is  now  imdergoing  imprisonment,  is 
really  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Tichborne  title  and 
estates.  On  the  17th  inst.  a  great  demonstration  took 
place  in  London,  said  to  have  been  participated  in  by 
between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  persons,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  induce  Parliament  to  take  measures  for 
Orton's  release.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
trial  of  this  remarkable  case,  it  was  shown  that  Tich- 
borne's  mother  had  recognized  Orton  as  her  son,  yet 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances  it  was  made  clear  that 
she  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  Orton's  size  and 
whole  appearance  differed  very  greatly  from  that  of  her 
long  lost  son. 

A.  B.  Foster,  who  was  largely  interested  in  the  Do- 
minion Railways,  is  reported  to  have  failed.  His 
liabilities  are  stated  at  $2,390,000,  chiefly  due  in  Eng- 
land, though  a  portion  is  said  to  be  owing  to  New  York 
banks. 

Two  hundred  thousand  German  colonists  in  Southern 
Russia  intend  to  emigrate  to  Brazil  and  other  parts  of 
America,  to  avoid  draft  into  the  army.  The  emigra- 
tion has  already  begun. 

President  MacMahon  has  instructed  the  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Public  Worship,  to  express  to  the  Bishop 
of  Nevers  his  entire  disapproval  of  the  latter's  letter 
asking  intervention  for  the  Pope,  and  to  state  that  the 
President  sees  with  pain  the  clergy  meddling  with  in- 
ternal and  even  foreign  politics.  The  French  Cabinet 
has  issued  similar  remonstrances  to  all  the  bishops. 

Lord  Derby  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  20th 
inst.,  that  from  all  he  heard,  he  was  bound  to  say,  he 
was  not  justified  in  indulging  the  expectation  that  we 
should  be  able  to  avoid  the  great  calamity  of  a  European 
war,  but  he  repeated  what  he  said  in  the  Fifth  mo.  last, 
that  in  that  case  the  Porte  must  not  rely  on  material 
support  from  England. 

Late  intelligence  from  China  informs  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  consequence  of  French  representations,  has 
proclaimed  full  toleration  to  native  Christians.  A 
famine  in  the  provinces  of  Chihila  and  Shantung  was 
causing  fearful  mortality  among  the  people. 

A  dispatch  from  Calcutta  states  that  a  serious  out- 
break of  cholera  has  occurred  in  Akyab.  Twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  European  population  died  in  thirty 
hours. 

The  Times  Calcutta  dispatch  announces  that  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  famine  shows  traces  of  approaching  its 
worst  points,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
maximum  distress  may  be  less  severe  than  wus  antici- 
pated. 


FRIEJfDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenlij-ihird  Ward,)  Philadelphia. 
Phyiiiciun  and  Superintendent — JoshuaH.  Worth- 
INGTON,  M.  D. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  Second-i 
the  30<ft  of  Fourth  month. 

J[!@"  In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  the  classification 
the  School,  all  new  scholars  should  be  preseiiton  Seco'i 
day,  that  they  may  be  examined  and  assigned  to  th 
appropriate  classes;  and  the  scholars  should  coi 
on  that  day,  or  not  later  than  by  Third-day  evening, 
it  is  expected  that  the  regular  recitations  will  co 
mence  on  Fourth-day  morning. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  at  t||! 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railro: 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets,  by  givi 
their  names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  is  furnish 
with  a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.    In  such  cd 
the  passage,  including  the  stage  fare  from  the  Railro 
Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  to  be  paid 
with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  the  close  of  t| 
term.    Tickets  can  also  be  procured  of  the  Treasur 
304  Arch  Street.    Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Stre 
Road  Station  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  30th  in 
ami  1st  prox.  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelpll 
at  7.50  and  10  A.  M.,  and  at  12.30  and  2.30  P.  M. 

Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  and  Che 
nut  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If  left 
the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  care  of 
Alexander  &  Son,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thir 
first  and  Chestnut  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk, 
be  paid  to  them.  Those  who  prefer  can  have  their  b;! 
gage  sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  part  of  t 
City,  by  sending  word  on  the  day  previous  (through  t 
post-ofBce  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander  &  Son,  N. 
corner  of  18th  and  Market  Sts.  Their  charge  in  su 
case  for  taking  baggage  to  Thirty-first  and  Chestn 
streets,  will  be  25  cents  per  trunk.  For  the  same  chai 
they  will  also  collect  baggage  from  the  other  railro 
depots,  if  the  checks  are  left  at  their  oflice,  corner 
18th  and  Market  Sts.  Baggage  put  under  their  care; 
properly  marked,  will  not  require  any  attention  frt 
the  owners,  either  at  the  West  Philadelphia  depot, 
at  the  Street  Road  Station,  but  will  be  forwarded  dir 
to  the  School.  It  may  not  always  go  on  the  same  trc 
as  the  owner,  but  it  will  go  on  the  same  day,  provid 
the  notice  to  H.  Alexander  &  Son  reaches  them 
time. 

DcTRiNG  THE  SESSION,  passengers  for  the  School  w 
be  met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  of  ( 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-day 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Frien 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  will  be  forward 
every  Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  expense  charg 
in  their  bills. 

Fourth  month  17th,  1877. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Principal 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  term 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  331  South  Fifth  St. 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Smedley,  415  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


Died,  on  the  21st  of  Eighth  mo.  1876,  Everett 
Roberts,  aged  24  years,  son  of  Edwin  and  Anna 
Roberts,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  and  a  member  of  Phi 
delphia  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Western  District 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  Cyrus  Brinlon,  Lancas 

Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  1st  of  1st  mo.*i877,  Anna,  daughter 
the  late  Andrew  Moore,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age 
member  of  Bart  Particular  and  Sadsbury  Monti 
Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  was  of  a  meek  and  diffid 
disposition  ;  she  manifested  a  firm  attachment  to  i 
ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  wh 
she  was  a  member.  Although  she  was  suddenly 
moved,  yet  we  have  the  consoling  belief,  that  throu 
the  redeeming  love  and  mercy  of  a  compassionate 
viour,  she  was  prepared  to  join  the  just  of  all  gene 
tions — whose  robes  have  been  washed  and  made  wh 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

■  ,  at  her  residence,  in  Plumstead  township,  Bu< 

Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  2d  of  2d  month,  1877,  Rachel  Rk 
a  member  and  elder  of  Plumstead  Particular  and  Bui 
ingham  ^lonthly  Jleeting,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  a 

 ,  at  her  residence  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  4th  I 

14th,  1877,  Lydia  Aaronson,  in  her  83d  year,  a  me 
her  and  minister  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Me 
ing.  Like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  it  is  believed  e 
has  been  gathered  into  the  heavetdy  garner. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 

I  Inversnaid,  Loch  Lomond  and  Glasgow. — 
:Jext  morning,  took  passage  on  board  the 
'Ituall  steamer  which  touches  here,  for  Balloch, 
l  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  on  our  way  to 
:lasgow.    We  found  very  few  persons  on 
card,  the  morning  air  was  deliciousiy  cool, 
nd  the  sun  shone  out  with  undimmed  lustre, 
4ie  broad  snrfaee  of  the  lake  reflected  the 
olendor,  and  seemed  covered  with  an  infinity 
J  dazzling  points,  leaving  a  very  galaxy  of 
jj^'illiant  stars  in  our  wake.    The  width  of  the 
ike  varies  greatly,  sometimes  the  shores 
;emed  quite  near,  then  receded  until  they 
llded  in  the  distance ;  elegant  mansions  re- 
'j'ealed  themst-lves  among  the  trees,  and  the 
lepherds'  shieling  modestly  hid  itself  beneath 
lie  shadow  of  the  hills.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
^Dry  that  the  waters  of  Loch  Lomond  were 
luch  agitated  during  the  great  earthquake 
f  Lisbon,  in  1750,  rising  greatly  above  their 
snal  level,  and  then  suddenly  falling  below 
leir  ordinary  height.    This  movement  of 
waters  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  lofty  summit  of 
en  Lomond  was  seen  on  our  left,  looking 
Dwn  in  serene  condescension  upon  the  lower 
3aks  around  him.  At  Kowerdennan,  our  two 
4oung  English  pedestrians  landed  for  the  pur- 
^  pse  of  ascending  the  mountain — a  climb  of 
X  miles,  if  the  traveller  prefers  walking, — 
hi  longh  ponies  may  be  had  for  the  ascent  if 
sired.    The  view  from  the  top  is  said  to  be 
ry  fine.    The  windings  of  the  Forth  are 
i.sibie  until  it  enters  the  German  ocean  ;  Stirl- 
jigseems  to  lie  at  the  very  base,  though  really 
i)  rty  miles  distant,  while  Edinburgh  Castle 
ipears  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.    To  the 
)ath  are  seen.  Goat  Fell  in  Arran,  Jura,  and 
ilsa  Ci-ag,  while  on  a  clear  day,  a  strong  eye 
in  discern  the  Solway  Firth,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
M  id  the  bold  coast  of  Ireland.    It  is  worth 
hiie,  then,  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  long 
X  miles  over  the  rough  rocks  and  slippery, 
ossy  soil. 

Though  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  fine 
ienery,  Euskin  remarks:  "That  in  reality 
is  better  for  mankind  that  the  forms  of  their 
Jtnmon  landscape  should  offer  no  violent 
•imulus  to  the  emotions;  that  the  gentle  up- 
nd,  browned  by  the  bending  farrows  of  the 
oagh,  and  the  fresh  sweep  of  the  chalk-down, 
id  the  narrow  winding  of  the  copse-clad 


dingle,  should  be  more  frequent  scenes  of  hu- 
man life,  than  the  arcadias  of  cloud-capped 
mountain  or  luxuriant  vale  ;  and  that  while 
humble  (though  always  infinite)  sources  of 
interest  are  given  to  each  of  us  around  the 
homes  to  which  we  are  restrained  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  lives,  these  mightier  and 
stronger  glories  should  become  the  objects  of 
adventure, — at  once  the  cynosures  of  the  fan- 
cies of  childhood,  and  themes  of  the  happy 
memory,  and  the  winter's  tale  of  age."  He 
also  reasons,  "  That  man  is  a  creature  incapa- 
ble of  satisfaction  by  any  thing  upon  earth, 
and  that  to  allow  him  habitually  to  possess,  in 
any  kind  whatsoever,  the  utmost  the  earth 
can  give,  is  the  surest  way  to  cast  him  into 
lassitude  or  discontent."  Discontent  may  ac- 
crue from  the  possession  of  excessive  wealth, 
or  power,  or  honor,  or  other  mere  worldly 
advantages ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
even  the  constant  contemplation  of  the  grand- 
est works  of  nature,  affect  the  mind  in  the 
way  described,  seeing  that  in  themselves 
"  They're  freshest  from  the  bands  of  God." 

We  passed  on  our  left  Rob  Roy's  Rock, 
which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  water's 
edge  some  thirty  feet.  From  this  platform 
tradition  states  that  the  Red  Macgregor  let 
down  his  refractory  clansmen  by  a  rope  eu- 
circling  the  waist.  If  they  continued  obsti- 
nate they  were  lowered  the  second  time,  with 
the  hint  that  the  rope  might  possibly  be  slip- 
ped a  little  higher,  which  generally  produced 
the  effect  desired.  The  boat  of  the  fierce 
chieftain  lay  below,  to  cut  off  any  hope  of 
escape  that  the  lake  might  offer. 

Rob  Roy  was  not  a  myth,  as  some  suppose, 
owing  his  existence  to  the  pages  of  .Scott. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Col.  MacGregor,  of 
Glengyle,  whose  ancestors  held  feudal  sway 
over  all  this  district,  so  that  he  claimed  as  his 
birth-right,  the  glens  and  mountain  pastures 
around  Inversnaid.  But  having  early  forfeited 
his  right  to  the  Dukedom  of  Montrose,  he  was 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  possessions  of  his 
father,  and  his  wife  exposed  to  the  most 
harsh  and  severe  treatment  from  the  steward 
of  the  Duke.  While  suffering  therefrom, 
Helen  MacGregor  composed  and  sung  the 
pathetic  tune  known  as  Rob  Roy's  Lament, 
that  the  anger  of  her  husband  might  be 
aroused  to  avenge  her  injuries.  Thus  driven 
from  society,  he  commenced  a  course  of  life, 
which  was  not  held  disreputable  by  the  Gael, 
who  spurned  the  bonds  which  his  Saxon 
neighbor  endeavored  to  impose  on  his  race, 
and  who  levied  black  mail,  on  the  bold  plea 
that  it  was  due  to  him  as  original  lord  of  the 
soil.  Rob  Roy  left  several  children,  one  of 
whom  was  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Charles 
Stuart,  but  made  his  peace  afterwards  with 
the  Hanoverian  king. 

Rob  Roy  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
near  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Veol,  and  his  re- 
mains lie  at  Balquidder,  "where  the  tomb- 
stone raised  over  his  resting  place  shows, 
rudely  sculptured,  a  fir  tree  crossed  by  a 


sword,  supporting  a  crown,  as  such  were  the 
arms  of  the  MacGregor,  whose  family  thus 
sought  to  mark  that  the  blood  of  their  fore- 
fathers had  once  mingled  with  the  ancient 
line  of  the  Stuart  princes  of  Scotland."  That 
he  is  remembered  kindly, 

"  Bear  witness  many  a  pensive  sigh. 

Of  thoughtful  Herdsman  when  he  strays 
Alone  upan  Loch  Veol's  Heights 
And  by  Loch  Lomond's  Braes." 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  we  found 
ourselves  among  the  islands — 

"This,  with  its  woods  and  upland  green, 
Where  shepherd  huts  are  dimiy  seen, 
And  songs  are  heard  at  close  of  day  ; 
That  too,  the  deer's  wild  covert  fled, 
And  that,  the  asylum  of  the  dead. 

All  too  soon  our  pleasant  voyage  came  to 
an  end,  and  we  were  erelong  rapidly  crossing 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Leven.  Cultivated  fields 
and  a  fine  rich  country  were  all  very  well  in 
tht'ir  way,  but  I  looked  disconsolately  at  my 
sprigs  of  heather,  which  were  already  droop- 
ing, and  bid  fair  to  wither  away  and  die  of 
too  much  civilization." 
We  had  a  passing  glance  at  the  double- 
peaked  rook  of  Dumbarton,  crowned  by  its 
Castle,  which  rises  grandly  from  the  bed  of  the 
Clyde,  over  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  Its 
desolation  is  sung  by  Ossian,  "  I  have  seen 
the  walls  of  Balclutta,  but  they  are  desolate. 
The  fire  hath  resounded  in  the  balls,  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place 
by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shakes 
there  its  lonely  head.  The  fox  looks  out  from 
the  windows,  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waves 
round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of 
Moira,  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers." 
The  thistle,  the  na,tional  emblem  of  Scotland, 
is  said  to  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  scant  soil 
of  the  rock,  and  to  attain  to  great  size  and 
beauty.  Dumbarton  is  chiefly  remembered 
as  the  last  stronghold  which  held  out  for  the 
interests  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  after  her  hopes 
had  been  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Langside. 

Glasgow. — A  roar  of  traffic,  crowds  of  fac- 
tories, and  a  forest  of  chimney  stalks,  greeted 
us  on  oar  arrival  at  this  ancient  city  of  St. 
Mungo.  Glasgow  dates  its  origin  from  a 
Culdee  cell,  and  the  motto  of  the  city,  "Let 
Glasgow  flourish  by  the  preaching  of  the 
word,"  originated  from  a  reputed  miracle 
which  happened  to  its  saintly  founder.  The 
city  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Clyde,  which 
has  been  so  widened  and  deepened  of  late 
years  as  to  present  a  scene  widely  diverse 
fiom  that  which  Sandy  Lindsay  saw  about 
eighty  years  ago,  when  he  fastened  his  vessel 
of  thirty  tons,  to  the  broom-bushes  on  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  great  Broomielaw 
Biidge.  This  early  navigator,  it  is  said,  built 
a  boat  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  on  the 
grassy  bank  in  front  of  his  house,  and  having 
heard  of  "  a  wee  bit  burn  ca'd  the  Clyde,"  and 
wondering  what  sort  of  savages  lived  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  determined  on  a  voyage  of 
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discovery.  After  toiling  more  than  a  weelc 
in  clearing  a  passage  through  embankments 
of  mud  and  sand,  he  discovered  a  town,  in 
front  of  which  he  moored  his  bark  to  the 
broom-bushes  above  referred  to.  The  news 
that  a  large  merchantman  had  arrived  in  the 
harbor,  so  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
townspeople,  that  the  magistrates  were  pleas- 
ed to  grant  a  holiday  that  they  might  inspect 
this  arrival  from  a  foreign  country.  Crowds 
collected  on  the  shore  while  the  magistrates, 
in  their  official  garb,  presented  the  daring 
navigator  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  the  assembled  citizens.  Capt. 
Lindsay  found  one  vessel  in  the  harbor,  and 
one  only,  and  that  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sions. Mark  the  change  within  eighty  years ! 
We  visited  and  crossed  the  famous  Broomie- 
law  Bridge,  near  which  a  forest  of  sailing  and 
steam  vessels  from  all  maritime  nations  Avas 
seen,  and  so  vast  has  become  the  commercial 
activity  of  Glasgow  that  many  would  consider 
the  above  story  somewhat,  if  not  wholly  apo 
cryphal.  The  first  steam  vessel  that  success- 
fully navigated  a  European  river,  moved  upon 
the  Clyde  in  1812,  five  years  after  the  achieve- 
ment by  Fulton  upon  the  Hudson  in  1807,  of  the  things  of  God,  is  in  the  faith  and  obe^ 
and  here  the  construction  of  steam  vessels  ofidience  of  this  principle.  It  is  not  by  reason- 
iron  has  attained  an  extent  and  importance  jing  and  considering  things  in  the  mind  (after 


cheering  to  note  his  remark  that  during  a  life 
of  eighty  years,  not  unmarked  with  trials,  he 
could  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  "  mer- 
cies had  always  been  uppermost." 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  Isaac  Peningtoii's  Works  "  ConcerniDg 
the  Principle  aud  Way  of  Life." 

*  *  *  "  There  is  no  salvation,  but  by  the 
cross  and  yoke  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for 
in  that  is  the  power  to  crucify  the  affections 
and  lusts,  which  lead  into  sin  and  death,  and 
will  not  cease  to  tempt  and  lead  aside,  till  the 
soul  be  gathered  into  unity  with  that,  and  be- 
come subject  to  that  which  is  contrary  to 
them.  So  that  this  is  the  main  thing  in  re- 
ligion, even  to  know  Christ  revealed  in  the 
soul  as  a  standard  against  corruption,  and  to 
be  gathered  under  his  banner,  which  is  the 
cross,  or  that  living  principle  in  the  heart 
which  resisteth  the  corrupt  principle;  and  ho 
that  is  gathered  hither,  and  continueth  faith- 
fully fighting  here,  shall  receive  mercy,  help, 
and  strength  from  on  high  in  every  time  of 
need. 

The  true  and  certain  way  of  knowledge 


al  most  unparalleled  elsewhere.  Glasgow  pro- 
duces an  immense  amount  of  cotton  goods, 
and  her  manufactures  of  chemicals  are  on  an 
extraordinary  scale.  Among  her  numerous 
chimney-stalks  there  is  one  450  feet  in  height, 
— that  of  St.  Eollox, — an  imposing  structure, 
which  carries  the  noxious  vapors  from  the 
largest  works  in  the  world,  which  employs 
1000  men  in  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash. 

Most  of  the  buildings  in  Glasgow  of  any 
pretension,  are  constructed  of  freestone,  gene- 
rally white,  imparting  an  air  of  elegance  and 
solidity  to  the  city.  The  Botanic  Gardens  on 
the  banks  ot  the  Kt'lvin  are  particularly 
beautiful.  ISowhere  else  have  we  seen  more 
ornate   ribbon-gardening   or  such  gem-like 


the  manner  of  men)  that  a  man  comes  to  know 
spiritual  things;  but  they  are  spiritually  re- 
vealed by  God,  after  a  spiritual  manner,  to 
the  believer,  to  the  obeyer ;  and  they  are  re- 
vealed to  him  in  his  believing,  in  his  obeying, 
in  his  waiting,  in  his  holy  fearing,  in  his  dis- 
trusting of  himself,  and  feeling  his  own  in- 
sufficiency, either  to  attain  them  or  retain 
them,  but  as  the  Lord  makes  them  manifest 
in  hinn,  and  preserves  him  in  the  sense  of 
them.  'He  that  doth  my  will,  shall  know  of 
my  doctrine,'  saith  Christ.  This  is  the  way. 
Wouldst  thou  know  what  God  requires  of 
thee,  what  this  or  that  is  which  appears  in 
this  or  that  sort  as  truth,  whether  it  be  so,  or 
no?    Mind  this  principle  in  thee,  mind  the 
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borders  of  flowers.  Here  pale  green  sedumjpure,  the  holy  light,  inward  touches  and  lead 
bordered  ruby  rosettes,  stars  of  primrose  yel- lings  of  this  pure,  divine  principle  :  that  will 
low  alternated  wiih  rings  of  pearly  blues,  and  ,  make  manifest  to  thee  whatever  is  fit  for  thee 


diagrams  of  various  patterns  were  laid  upon 
the  surface,  in  colors  as  various  and  compli- 
cated as  the  changes  in  a  kaleidoscope.  While 
admirinsc  these    beautiful  creations  of  the 


in  thy  pi'csent  state  to  know  ;  and  thou  art 
not  to  desire  more,  but  as  a  child  to  rest  con- 
tented with  that  portion  of  knowledge  and 
strength,  which  the  wise  and  tender  Father 


Scotch  gardener,  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  ijudgeth  fit  for  thee  ;  and  as  thy  state  groweth 


fountain  throwing  out  jets  of  crystal  water 
and  fallin<r  into  a  marble  basin  where  man}'^ 


capable  of  more,  he  will  not  fail  to  administer 
to  thee.    And  what  he  civeth  thee  is  good 


light  colored  fish  were  disporti ng,  heedless  of  i seasonable,  and  pi'Oper  for  thee,  which  thou 


the  small  boys  who  were  eagerly  dipping  their 
tiny  cups  and  drinking  therefrom.  An  in- 
scription on  the  marble  front  informed  us 
that  this  water  came  from  Loch  Katrine;  the 
place  of  outlet  therefrom  we  had  seen  when 
upon  the  lake.  AVe  dipped  our  hands  into  the 
clear  liquid  and  renewed  our  acquaintance, 
gladl}''  greeting  the  cool  mountain  stream, 
which,  submitting  to  the  guidance  of  man, 
had  left  all  its  waywardness  behind  among 
the  rocks  and  the  heather,  bearing  its  great 
blessing  to  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  performing 
its  mission  noiselessly,  and  like  the  quiet 
course  of  the  humble  Christian,  spreading  its 
beneficence  unostentatiously  around. 

Jiut  Glasgow  is  not  a  wholesome  city  in 
summer,  and  her  inhabitants  leave  in  crowds 
for  the  suburban  retreats,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Clyde,  and  elsewhere.  Our  esteemed 
Friend,  W.  S.,  having  left  home,  we  found 
him  at  Helensburgh,  21  miles  distant,  and 
enjoyed  a  few  hours  in  his  society.    It  was 


mayest  safely  feed  upon  and  enjoy  in  the  sense 
and  fear  of  him.  But  if  thou  press  after  what 
he  would  not  as  yet  have  thee  know,  thou 
enterest  into  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  flesh  ; 
and  there  are  the  disputes,  discoutents,  mur- 
murings,  and  ill  tempers  and  dispositions  of 
the  mind,  which  there  will  increase  and  grow^ 
upon  thee  to  thy  hurt.        *        *  * 

"  Oh,  how  doth  the  will  and  wisdom  strive 
within  a  man's  own  bosom  !  What  risings  of 
the  impure  are  felt  against  the  pure!  What 
secret  and  subtle  j-ciisonings  to  ensnare  and 
entangle  the  mind!  and  if  they  cannot  draw 
the  soul  back  from  the  Lord  and  the  living 
path,  then  they  strive  to  vex,  attlict.  and  tor- 
ment it!  There  is  none  knows  what  is  felt 
inwardly  by  the  followers  of  the  Lamb,  but 
those  that  travel  with  him  in  the  living  jiath  ; 
they  ai'c  often  sensible  of  that  they  meet  with 
in  their  travels,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  abide 
in  the  path  of  salvation,  inasmuch  as  they  un- 
derstand the  truth  of  that  saying:  'If  the 


righteous  scarcely  be  saved.'  It  is  scarce 
indeed!  so  subtle,  so  strong,  such  a  mai 
holds,  so  many  stratagems  hath  the  enbt.  'u^ 
twining,  crooked,  piercing  leviathan,  to  el^ 
snare,  perplex,  overrun,  and  entangle  the 
with.  And  then,  outwardly,  the  same  ci'ook' 
will  is  striving  in  men  without  also,  to  be 
down  and  subject  the  pure  principle  in  the 
who  are  born  of  God,  to  their  devices  and  i 
stitutions,  decrees,  ways,  customs,  &c.,  whic 
are  of  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  flesh 
that,  as  the  apostle  said,  through  much  tribul 
Hon  is  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  the  heaven 
kingdom;  and  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  tl 
many  tribulations,  but  by  turning  aside  o 
of  the  way  (which  though,  thereby  the  fles 
get  ease  for  a  time,  it  will  be  to  the  great 
loss  and  sorrow  in  the  end.)  For  the  spii 
of  the  world,  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  t 
nature,  religion,  worship,  and  whole  course 
the  world,  is  contrary  to  the  way  of  the  pu: 
wisdom  and  spirit  of  God,  and  useth  it  as  i 
enemy,  wherever  it  findeth  it;  and  they  thi  J^, 
will  not  bow  to  the  spirit,  wisdom,  and  wt 
of  the  world,  must  feel  the  force  of  its  beast 
claws.  *  *  *  * 

"  That  there  is  a  glorious  ci'own  prepar( 
for  all  those,  who  are  gathered  to  the  Lan 
in  this  principle,  and  abide  with  him  faithf 
therein  to  the  end,  hearing  his  voice,  believir 
the  demonstration  of  his  Spirit,  obeying  hi 
in  all  his  motions  and  requirings,  undergoit 
every  yoke  which  is  appointed  by  Him 
yoke  down  the  fleshly  nature  and  mind,  ar 
taking  up  every  cross  of  every  kind  in  mee 
ness,  patience,  fear.  And  there  is  not  onlj' 
crown  laid  up  for  them  at  last,  but  the  pow 
of  the  Lord  God  is  nigh  unto  them  to  woi 
all  in  them,  to  bear  them  up  through  and  ov 
all,  and  to  keep  to  and  in  that  principl 
whereby  and  whereinto  his  tender  mercy  ai 
powerful  a'-m  gathered  them.  For  as  t 
power  of  the  Lord  began  the  work, — for  the 
could  never  any  heart  be  gathered  from  und 
the  power  of  darkness  to  the  light  which  Iea( 
out  of  it,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  ; 
the  powers  of  darkness  stand  between,  at 
would  hold  and  keep  their  own,  did  not 
a;reater  power  appear,  and  put  forth  itself  f( 
the  soul  against  them  ;  I  say,  as  the  power 
the  Lord  began  the  work,  so  the  same  pow 
alone  is  able  to  go  on  with  it  and  perfect  it ;  ar 
it  will  go  on  with  it  and  perfect  it  upon  tl 
same  terms  it  began,  and  no  other. 

*  *  *  "And  now  what  is  of  man  in  f 
this?  Where  is  the  man  that  can  boast  b 
fore  the  Lord,  who  is  thus  saved  ?  He  hal 
all  from  a  principle  ;  yea,  he  is  gathered  int 
preserved  in,  and  abideth  in  this  principle  t 
the  power,  goodness,  and  mercy  of  the  Lor 
The  power  begins  the  work  in  him,  the  pow 
accompanies  him  ;  the  power  carries  hi 
through,  or  he  falls  and  miscarries.  The: 
is  no  man  can  stand  any  longer  here,  than  1 
submits  to  and  is  upheld  by  the  power,  n( 
act  nor  sutt'er,  but  as  the  power  acts  in  hi 
and  helps  him  to  sulTer.  Let  the  man  thi 
boasteth,  bring  forth  somewhat  of  his  own, 
ho  can,  here.  Is  the  will  at  any  time  h 
own  ?  Doth  not  he  that  is  spiritual,  and  i  ^ 
the  true  sense,  always  find  God  to  work  :  * 
him  to  will,  whenever  he  willeth  rightly  at 
holily  ?  And  if  he  cannot  will  of  himself,  ca  I* 
be  do  anything  of  himself?  Can  he  belies 
of  himself,  pray  of  himself,  wait  of  himsel 
resist  enemies  and  temptations  of  himsel; 
nay,  so  much  as  give  a  look  to  the  Lord  i 
any  time  of  himself?    Indeed,  in  the  grace  ( 
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le  Lord,  and  the  principle  of  his  life,  there 
Buflicieucj- :  and  therein  he  that  is  joined  to 
16  Lord,  and  become  one  spirit  with  him, 
•hat  can  he  not  do  here?  but  that  is,  as  he  is 
ew-made  in  Christ,  and  as  Christ  ariseth, 
ves,  and  acts  in  him  :  which  he  that  is  in  the 
•ue  sense  and  feeling  will  still  acknowledge, 
ot  only  in  his  words  to  men,  but  in  his  heart 
ad  spirit  before  the  Lord." 


The  Cat-bird. 

Of  all  the  feathered  choristers,  none  were 
)  charming,  none  so  confiding  and  intelli- 
ent,  as  the  cat-bird  (Galeoscoptes  caroUnen- 
•s),  three  pairs  of  which  nestled  close  to  the 
ouse,  each  pair  rearing  two  broods  of  young, 
'ne  nest  was  near  a  second  story  window,  in 
climbing  rose-bush  ;  at  first,  the  birds  slight- 
resented  my  attempts  at  familiarity,  but  I 
^as  persevering  and  very  quiet,  sitting  by 
36  open  window  with  only  a  light  wire  screen 
etween  us;  after  they  had  become  accus- 
)med  to  seeing  me  thus,  I  raised  the  screen, 
hd  sat  where  I  could  have  put  my  hand  upon 
he  occupant  of  the  nest,  but  I  never  disturbed 
he  mother  bird;  so,  by  the  time  the  young 
rere  hatched,  the  parents  would  feed  while 
sat  by  the  window.  But  this  pair  simply 
olerated  mo ;  they  treated  me  with  a  sort  of 
nblime  indifference,  just  as  they  would  some 
'irge  animal  of  which  they  were  not  afraid. 
Vhen  the  young  were  fledged,  they  came 
pon  the  back  piazza,  where  the  old  ones  fed 
|hera,  close  to  my  side. 
Another  pair  of  this  species  nested  in  a 
oney-suckle  that  climbed  over  the  back 
iazza,  and  here  was  a  bird,  the  male,  who 
ras  not  only  not  afraid,  but  he  appreciated 
ae,  and  was  companionable  and  intelligent, 
nd  the  best  musician  of  the  grove,  fully  equal 

0  his  f:imed  Southern  cou-in,  the  mocking- 
jiird  (^Mrmus  polyglottus.)  I  could  call  this 
at-bird  from  any  part  of  the  grove  or  orchard, 
,nd  set  him  to  singing  as  if  in  an  ecstacy  of 
elight;  but  in  return  for  this  I  must  be  his 
ervant  and  do  his  bidding. 

There  is  a  keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  I  might 
ay  or'  exalted  happiness,  in  being  able  to 
iring  free  birds  of  the  grove  around  one, 
vhich  well  repays  for  the  time  and  patience, 
nd  hermit-like  life  necessary  to  accomplish 

If  a  cat  made  its  appearance  on  the  grounds, 
ind  I  was  not  in  sight,  the  bird  would  come 
creaming  close  to  the  door,  when  I  would 
ccompany  him,  he  pointing  out  the  cat, 
,ehich  I  would  drive  in  no  gentle  way  from 
'ts  lurking-place  ;  other  birds  clamored  about 
ae,  chasing  the  intruder,  but  he  was  the  only 
me  that  returned  with  me  to  the  house,  where 
le  expressed  the  most  decided  satisfaction. 
Several  times,  just  as  it  was  growing  light, 
he  wily  cat  was  prowling  about,  and  the  bird 
Vould  call  me  from  my  bed  with  his  cries  ; 
.lastily  throwing  on  a  water-proof  cloak,  I 
ilvvays  went  to  the  rescue,  and  often  drove 
he  robber  through  the  wet  orchard,  out  across 
:he  street,  the  bird  always  accompanying  and 
•eturning  with  me.  The  female  was  confid- 
ng  and  gentle,  but  not  so  intelligent  as  the 
nale. 

The  second  nest  of  this  pair  was  built  in 

1  cedar  tree  back  of  the  house,  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  dense  shrubbery  before  mentioned 
The  birds  were  three  or  four  days  building 
ind  during  this  time  I  could  not  win  the  male 
from  his  work.  I  tried  the  softest  blandish- 
ments— talked,  chirruped,  and  whistled — all 


in  vain-;  he  was  intent  upon  his  work,  and  I 
was  of  no  consequence  whatever.  He  was  a 
most  exemplary  mate,  doing  his  share  of  the 
work  with  a  will  and  perseverance,  even  in 
the  face  of  temptation — an  example  of  alle- 
giance well  worth)^  to  be  followed.  I  began 
to  fear  that  I  had  lost  my  power  over  him; 
but  no  :  no  sooner  was  he  at  liberty  than  he 
returned  to  his  pretty,  confiding  ways;  he 
would  flutter  close  to  me,  and  chatter  and 
sing,  and  perform  curious  evolutions,  as  if  in 
an  ecstacy  of  happiness. 

I  had  a  large  shallow  dish  of  water  set  on 
the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  shrubbery,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  birds;  but  soon  so 
many  came  to  bathe  that  it  was  necessary  to 
renew  it  every  morning.  My  favorite  soon 
learned  when  I  was  coming  with  the  water, 
so  he  was  on  hand  superintending  the  work, 
and  wailing  for  me  to  rinse  out  the  dish  and 
supply  the  fresh  water,  which  was  no  sooner 
done  that  he  was  in  it,  splashing  and  enjoy- 
ing himself 

It  was  August  before  the  second  brood  were 
hatched,  and  now  that  he  bad  graver  duties 
to  perform,  he  was  much  less  attentive  to  me  ; 
still  he  occasionally  recognized  and  played 
around  me,  but  his  powers  of  song  were 
greatly  diminishing. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  August  three 
of  the  young  birds  left  the  nest,  and  the 
female  immediately  took  them  into  the  or- 
chard, many  rods  away  ;  but  she  left  a  young- 
er-looking, helpless  bird  in  the  nest,  to  which 
I  am  quite  positive,  she  never  returned.  But 
the  male  fed  and  nourished  this  young  one, 
and  seemed  wholly  devoted  to  it,  and  would 
now  pay  no  attention  to  me  whatever;  he 
was  as  much  preoccupied  as  when  building. 
This  continued  for  three  days.  Towai'd  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  this  young  one  left  the 
nest  and  "accompanied  the  parent  to  the 
bushes,  where  he  soon  had  it  perched  on  the 
tallest  shrub — a  Judas  tree  (cercis  canadensis) ; 
and  now  he  manifested  great  delight,  acting 
quite  like  his  old  self.  All  the  next  day  he 
fed  his  charge,  pausing  now  and  then  to  assure 
me  of  his  continued  regard.  On  the  second 
day  the  female  came  to  the  shrubbery,  bring- 
ing the  three  young,  reuniting  the  family; 
but,  as  far  as  I  observed,  the  male  still  per- 
sisted in  feeding  only  the  smaller  bird. 

I  found  the  birds  liked  soft  sweet  pears,  but 
they  would  not  break  into  a  perfect  one;  so  I 
cut  a  slice  from  each  pear  and  laid  them  on 
the  grass,  when  the  parents  would  bring  the 
young  to  feed.  The  three  older  ones  could 
now  help  themselves,  but  the  youngest  would 
only  look  on  and  wait  to  have  the  pieces  put 
into  its  mouth. 

It  was  now  very  warm  weather,  and  the 
family  remained  among  the  bushes  a  large 
part  of  each  day  for  about  three  weeks,  at, 
night  perching  on  the  Judas  tree,  or  in  the 
branches  of  an  adjoining  Austrian  pine. 

The  cats  by  this  time  were  quelled.  They 
had  either  become  thoroughly  frightened  by 
missiles  hurled  at  them,  or  had  committed 
suicide  by  taking  strychnine ;  at  all  events, 
they  no  longer  prowled  about  the  grounds, 
and  the  birds  enjoyed  quiet  and  peace. 

My  favorite  bird  was  monarch  of  the  shrub- 
bery, except  when  the  robins  came  for  a  bath, 
when,  with  a  very  ill  grace,  he  took  the  place 
of  a  subordinate.  Upon  one  occasion  I  wit 
nessed  a  very  amusing  scene.  I  had  just  sup 
plied  the  fresh  water,  and  the  bird  was  enjoy 
ing  it,  when  a  robin  came  flitting  in,  followed 


by  a  young  stJeckle-breast.  The  cat-bird, 
without  a  single  protest,  left  the  water.  Of 
course  he  was  afraid  of  the  robin,  or  he  would 
not  have  left  so  promptly  :  but  after  he  had 
gone  he  manifested  the  greatest  anger;  he 
flew  to  a  shrub  just  above  them,  and  screamed 
with  all  his  power,  dropping  his  wings  and 
looking  very  fierce  and  hostile ;  to  all  of  which 
the  robins  paid  no  attention.  Then  he  came 
toward  me  and  back  again,  evidently  asking 
me  to  drive  them  away;  but  I  would  not  in- 
terfere. After  the  robins  were  satisfied,  they 
left  the  water  and  flew  into  the  sunshine,  and 
coolly  proceeded  to  arrange  their  feathers. 

Upon  another  occasion  an  incident  occurred 
showing  the  bird's  intelligence.  A  side  gate 
had  been  left  open,  and  a  neighbor's  hen  had 
wandered  in.  The  bird's  cries  called  me  out, 
when  he  pointed  out  the  hen,  which  was 
scratching  among  the  shrubbery.  All  sum- 
mer the  bird  had  been  accustomed  to  seeing 
the  fowls  in  the  adjoining  lot,  and  was  not  at 
all  afraid  of  them;  but  he  knew  this  hen  had 
no  business  in  his  dominions,  and  he  was  not 
content  until  she  was  driven  out,  which  he 
assisted  in  doinij,  following  her  up  with  his 
mewing  cry  until  she  passed  through  the  gate, 
when  he  returned  to  his  place  with  a  very 
complacent  air. —  Mary  Treat,  in  Harper's 
Magazine. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Deceitfuliiess  of  the  Human  Heart. 

All  who  profess  themselves  to  be  christians 
will  doubtless  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
solemn  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  that  "  the 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des- 
perately' wicked:  who  can  know  it?"  But  do 
we  consider  how  often  a  mixture  of  impure 
motives  enters  into  even  our  apparently  sin- 
cere efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  ? 

Could  we  only  see  ourselves  as  we  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  Infinite  Purity  and  Omnisci- 
ence, we  should  be  humbled  under  a  sense  of 
our  vileness. 

It  is  only  as  the  Divine  Light,  the  Light  of 
Christ,  our  Holy  Redeemer,  shines  into  our 
dark  hearts,  that  wo  are  enabled  in  any  de- 
gree to  have  a  just  sense  of  our  real  condition. 
Hence  it  behooves  us  fervently  to  pray,  earn- 
estly to  seek  and  wait  for  the  inshinings  of 
this  blessed  light  which  would  bring  us  in 
lowliest  humility  to  the  feet  of  the  dear  Sa- 
viour. 

This  is  a  painful  and  humiliating  experi- 
ence to  the  unregenerate  heart,  but  if  truly 
experienced,  will  enable  us  to  cast  all  our  care 
upon  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save,  and  able  to 
deliver  to  the  very  uttermost  all  who  come 
unto  Grod  by  Him. 

It  is  in  this  state  of  humble  abasedness  that 
true  living  faith  is  received,  and  we  are  en- 
abled to  cast  ourselves  with  undoubting  con- 
fidence into  the  compassionate  arms  of  Him 
who  desires  that  clean  hearts  and  right  spirits 
should  be  given  to  all  of  his  poor  lost  crea- 
tures. X. 


The  pool,  in  Old  Jerusalem,  in  some  sort, 
represented  that  fountain,  which  is  now  set 
open  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  That  pool  was 
for  those  who  were  under  infirmities  of  body  ; 
this  fountain  is  for  all  that  are  impotent  in 
soul.  There  was  an  angel  then  that  moved 
the  water  to  render  it  beneficial  ;  it  is  God's 
angel  now,  the  great  angel  of  his  presence, 
that  blesseth  this  fountain  with  success.  They 
who  went  in  before,  and  did  not  watch  the 
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angel,  and  take  advantage  of  his  motion, 
found  no  benefit  of  their  stepping  in.  Those 
now  who  wait  not  for  the  moving  of  God's 
angel,  but  by  a  devotion  of  their  own  forming 
and  timing,  rush  before  God,  as  the  horse  into 
the  battle,  and  hope  for  success,  are  sure  to 
be  defeated  in  their  expectations. — No  Cross 
JVo  Grown. 


The  Lesson  of  a  Life. — In  December,  1845, 
in  the  Department  of  the  Vosges,  Xavier 
Thiriat,  a  boy  of  ten,  accompanied  four  young 
girls  of  about  the  same  age  to  the  church. 
They  had  to  cross  a  brook,  over  which  was 
placed  a  single  loose  plank.  The  boy  crossed 
safely,  the  first  girl  who  attempted  it,  fell  in. 
The  boy  jumped  in,  pulled  her  out,  and  then, 
walking  in  the  water,  guided  each  of  the  girls 
across.  Some  time  was  lost  by  this,  and  the 
party  reached  church  late.  Xavier,  ashamed 
of  being  late,  did  not  go  up  to  the  stove,  but 
kept  behind.  He  reached  home  chilled,  a 
dangerous  disease  followed,  by  which  he  was 
left  a  complete  cripple  for  life ;  his  only  mode 
of  moving  about  was  on  hnnds  and  knees,  so 
completely  were  his  legs  paralyzed  and  dis- 
torted. Coming  of  very  poor  people,  there 
was  every  prospect  that  Thiriat  would  be  a 
heavy  charge  to  his  family  and  a  wretched 
burden  to  himself.  Instead  of  this,  he  reached 
manhood  bright,  cheerful  and  intelligent. 
Reading  all  the  few  books  which  he  could  lay 
hold  of,  he  was  soon  the  be.-st  educated  man  in 
his  district,  and  rapidly  acquired  extensive 
influence,  which  was  always  used  for  good. 
He  induced  the  young  people  to  read  and  to 
study.  Some  contributions  to  the  local  news 
paper,  the  Echo  des  Vosges,  attracted  atten- 
tion and  made  him  known,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  further  intellectual  opportunities 
were  extended  to  him.  He  made  himself  a 
good  botanist,  meteorologist  and  geologist, 
instructed  others  in  these  branches,  and  pro- 
cured t  he  foundation  of  several  local  libraries. 
He  could  not,  however,  be  satisfied  without 
achieving  his  complete  independence  and  earn- 
ing his  support.  He  obtained  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  telegr.iph  at  a  neighboring 
town,  was  made  secretary  to  the  Mayor,  be- 
came a  favorite  correspondent  of  several  agri- 
cultural papers,  and  received  the  highest  re- 
ward of  the  French  "Franklin  Society" — its 
gold  medal. 

All  this  was  accomplished  by  native  force 
of  character  and  strong  religious  feeling,  under 
circumstances  not  merely  adverse,  but  at  first 
eight  absolutely  hopeless.  A  horrible  de- 
formity, intense  suffering,  absence  of  instruc- 
tion, crushing  povertj^ — all  these  disabilities 
were  overcome  unaided,  and  this  ignorant  and 
crippled  lad  made  himself  the  light,  intellec- 
tual and  moral,  of  his  whole  district.  —  Fhila. 
Ledger. 

"  Let  m  labor,  therefore,  to  enter  into  that  rest." — 
Ileb.  iv.  11. 

Do  I  find  the  true  rest  of  my  soul  in  Christ 
here  on  earth,  that  so  I  miiy  be  preparing  to 
rest  witli  him  forever  in  heaven?  Do  I  bear 
in  mind  that  labor,  diligent  and  faithi'ul  labor, 
in  the  field  of  my  own  heart  and  in  the  field 
of  the  world,  is  the  only  evidence  of  being 
fitted  for  that  rest,  and  that  they  who  labor 
not  now  for  Christ,  shall  not  rest  with  him 
liereafter?  Does  the  prospect  of  that  rest, 
blessed,  satisfying  and  never  ending  as  it  will 
be,  cheer  and  encourage  me  to  be  faithful  to 
the  end? 


Selected. 

THE  GOLDEN  MILE-STONE. 

Leafless  are  the  trees  ;  their  purple  branches 
Spread  themselves  abroad,  like  reefs  of  coral, 

Rising  silent 
In  the  red  sea  of  the  winter  sunset. 

From  the  hundred  chimneys  of  the  village, 
Like  the  Afreet  in  the  Arabian  story, 

Smoky  columns 
Tower  aloft  into  the  air  of  amber. 

At  the  window  winks  the  flickering  fire-light ; 
Here  and  there  the  lamps  of  evening  glimmer, 

Social  watcli-fires 
Answering  one  another  through  the  darkness. 

On  the  hearth  the  lighted  logs  are  glowing, 
And  like  Ariel  in  the  cloven  pine  tree, 

For  its  freedom 
Groans  and  sighs  the  air  imprisoned  in  them. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  old  men  seated, 
Seeing  ruined  cities  in  the  ashes, 

Asking  sadly 
Of  the  Past  what  it  can  ne'er  restore  them. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  youthful  dreamers, 
Building  castles  fair,  with  stately  stairways, 

Asking  blindly 
Of  the  Future  what  it  cannot  give  them. 

By  the  fireside  tragedies  are  acted, 

In  whose  scenes  appear  two  actors  only. 

Wife  and  husband, 
And  above  them  God,  the  sole  spectator. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  peace  and  comfort: 
Wives  and  children,  with  fair,  thoughtful  faces, 

Waiting,  watching 
For  a  well-known  footstep  in  the  passage. 

Each  man's  chimney  is  his  Golden-Mile-stone  ; 
is  the  central  point,  from  which  he  measures 

Every  distance 
Through  the  gateways  of  the  world  around  him. 

In  his  farthest  wanderings  still  he  sees  it ; 

Hears  the  talking  flame,  the  answering  night-wind. 

As  he  heard  them 
When  he  sat  with  those  who  were,  but  are  not. 

Happy  he  whom  neither  wealth  nor  fashion, 
Nor  the  march  of  the  encroaching  city. 

Drives  an  exile 
From  the  hearth  of  his  ancestral  homestead. 

We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 

Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculptures, 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations  ! 

Loncifellow. 


LIVING  FLOWERS. 


Selected. 


BY  SAHAH  DOUDNEY. 

"  Flowers  that  could  bless  you  for  having  blessed 
them,  and  will  love  you  for  having  loved  them  :  flowers 
that  have  eyes  like  yours,  and  thoughts  like  yours,  and 
lives  like  yours;  which,  once  saved,  you  save  forever." 
— John  Ruskin. 

In  the  cool,  tempered  light,  and  mellow  shade, 
I  saw  you  stand  amid  your  plants  one  day, 
Sprinkling  the  slender  fronds  that  seemed  to  fade 
With  showers  of  silvery  spray. 

And  as  the  tremulous  sunlight  sofily  crept 
Into  the  ripples  of  your  golden  hair, 
And  your  white  robes  across  the  blossoms  swept, 
I  thought  they  loved  your  care. 

If  you  could  kiss  the  rose's  velvet  mouth, 
To  charm  the  cruel  cankerworm  away, 
And  cry,  "  Awake,  O  north  wind  !  come  thou  south  1 
Breathe  on  my  flowers  to-iiay  ;" 

Would  you  not  love  to  save  them  from  the  blight, 
And  flush  them  into  beauty  fresh  and  new? 
To  bring  them  gifts  of  fuller  life  and  light, 
Sunsliiue  and  limpid  dew  ? 

This  you  can,  do,  for  fairer  flowers  than  these, — 
Flowers  that  have  thoughts  and  feelings  like  your  own 
Whose  stems  are  broken  by  the  stormy  breeze,  j 
Whofe  freshest  tints  are  flown.  j 
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Out  in  the  darkness  of  the  miry  street 
Those  bruised  lilies  in  their  weakness  lie; 
Down-trodden  by  the  tramp  of  reckless  feet, 
Left  there  alone  to  die. 

Go,  raise  them  gently, — -wash  away  the  stain 
On  their  white  petals  with  your  tender  grief; 
Your  tears  shall  fall  like  showers  of  precious  rain, 
Cleansing  each  sullied  leaf. 

Oh,  give  those  human  blossoms  human  love  ! 
Uplift  the  fallen  seventy  times  and  seven  ; 
Save  these  sweet  living  things  to  bloom  above. 
In  the  fair  land  of  heaven. 

[In  her  desire  to  stimulate  her  readers  i 
the  discharge  of  loving  service  to  their  fello 
creatures,  the  author  of  the  above  beautifi 
lines  too  much  overlooks  the  important  fac 
that 

"  Transformation  of  apostate  man 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine. 
Is  work  for  Him  that  made  him." 

"  No  man  can  save  his  brother,"  or  indee 
do  him  any  spiritiiil  good,  except  as  he  is  a; 
sisted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  which  all  th 
praise  must  ever  be  ascribed.  Yet  the  Lor 
does  often  condescend  to  use  His  servants  i 
instruments  in  carrying  out  His  gracious  d 
signs — and  happy  will  it  be  for  all  those  wh 
seek  to  be  guided  by  Him  in  their  laboi 
among  men,  and  faithfully  follow  where  H 
lea<Js  them.] 

[The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  ( 
that  worth}'  minister  of  the  Gospel,  the  lat 
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VVm.  Kennard  of  Ohio,  are  offered  for 
tiOQ  in  "  The  Friend."] 

6th  mo.  2d,  1838. 
My  dear  friend,  Joanna  Meader, — My  min 
hasofttimes  been  brought  to  sympathize  an 
feel  for  thee,  my  dear  friend,  in  the  loss  an 
sore  bereavement  which  has  been  dispense 
to  thy  lot,  with  desires  that  the  everlastin 
Arm  may  be  underneath  to  sustain  and  bea 
up  thy  tried  and  proved  mind,  not  doubtin 
thou  hast  known  a  safe  hiding  place,  a  refug 
to  flee  unto  and  find  safety  ;  an  anchor  to  th 
soul  that  is  both  sure  and  steadfast,  amids 
all  sorrows  and  tempests,  both  inwardlj^  an 
outwardly.  But  after  such  seasons  in  whici 
we  have  freely  drank  of  the  pure  river  of  th 
water  of  Life,  and  sat  at  the  Divine  Master' 
feet,  and  eat  of  that  bread  which  he  has  niei 
cifully  blessed  unto  us,  and  hath  satisfied  ou 
spiritual  appetites,  and  filled  our  souls  witl 
his  praises;  after  all  liiis,  we  are  brough 
again  and  again  to  feel  our  poverty  and  lean 
ness  in  renewed  trials  that  await  us,  and  th 
old  adversary,  who  dared  to  tempt  the  dea 
Son  of  God,  is  ever  ready  to  step  in,  not  onl; 
to  impede  our  progress  Zionward,  but  to  cas 
down  below  hope;  and  would,  if  possible,  de 
ceive  the  very  elect;  but  thanks  be  to  Goc 
for  his  unspeakable  gift,  even  the  gift  of  fait! 
in  Christ  Jesus,  which  works  by  love  to  thi 
purifying  of  our  hearts,  and  overcomes  thi 
world  :  this  is  at  some  seasons  hard  to  keep 
Paul  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith 
and  had  to  rejoice,  when  he  was  ready  to  b( 
offered,  knowing  that  there  was  a  crown  o 
righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteouf 
Judge,  liad  laid  up  for  him,  and  not  for  hin 
only,  h\iHhr  all  those  who  love  the  appearanc 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Oh  I  that  this  may  be  raj 
lot,  and  the  portion  of  all  his  tribulated  fol 
lowers,  who  have  none  to  look  to,  none  to  fle« 
to  but  Him  alone,  who  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  who  liveth 
and  was  dead,  and  is  alive  forcvermore. 
6th  mo.  7th. — My  mind  is  turned  in  tende 
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ve  towards  you — dear  and  fatherless  chil- 
■en — that  you  may  be  a  comfort  to  your 
other,  to  alleviate  her  sorrows  by  walking 
the  counsel  of  the  Lord  ;  taking  his  yoke 
)on  you  and  learning  of  Hina,  who  is  meek 
id  lowly  of  heart.  Thus  would  the  Lord, 
the  riches  of  his  mercies,  be  -pleased  to  be 
,  a  father  to  the  fatherless  ;  and  He  who  is 
16  Parent  of  the  whole  human  family,  sees 
id  beholds  the  children  that  love  Him,  and 
n  not  in  the  way  of  evil  doers,  but  keep 
is  commandments,  which  is  life  everlasting. 
'  leh  He  hath  ever  blessed  ;  and  all  those  who 
ll  'ik  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
'usness,  shall  have  added  unto  them  such 
"'ings  as  are  neccssar3\  It  is  the  meek  that 
)  inherit  the  earth,  and  are  blessed  in  basket 
id  in  store,  and  have  a  well-grounded  hope 
id  anchor  to  the  soul,  a  staff  to  lean  upon,  a 
re  foundation  and  corner-stone  to  build 
)on.  And  ''such  as  hear  these  sayings  of 
Ji"  ,"  said  the  dear  Lamb  of  God,  "  and  doeth 
em,  shall  be  likened  to  a  wise  man  who 
lilt  his  house  upon  a  rock,"  which  stood  the 
orms  and  fell  not, — you  may  read  the  whole 
issage  at  your  leisure.  Surely  there  is  much 
)od  through  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  to  be 
|ithered  by  a  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy 
:riptures.  They  are  profitable  for  doctrine, 
id  as  a  school  master  to  bring  us  to  Christ, 
ow  is  your  day  and  visitation,  whilst  ye 
live  the  light,  and  whilst  the  mind  is  tender 
'id  sensible  when  good  comes.  Seek,  and  ye 
^all  find.  Oh  blessed  promise,  to  find  Him 
■  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets 
:d  write:  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Emanuel, 
bd  with  us,  who  is  holy  and  is  calling  unto 
iiliness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
brd.  His  call  is  loud  and  awakening,  but 
I)  vocal  sound ;  yet  the  sheep  know  his  voice 
i-it  reaches  the  witness  in  the  heart.  It 
.lickens.  It  animates.  It  gives  life.  It  raises 
je  dead.  It  restores  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
ouse  of  Israel,  and  when  restored,  what  Joy  ! 
i  say  unto  3-ou,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in 
leaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,"  and 
rain,  "there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
Igels  of  God,"  with  the  redeemed  ;  and  these 
n  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
')rd,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  saying, 
ijrrt'at  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord 
od  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  all  thy  ways, 
lou  King  of  saints  !  Who  shall  not  fear  thee, 
Loid,  and  glorify  thy  name?"  Therefore, 
lar  children,  bear  with  me,  and  suffer  me 
ice  more  to  entreat  you,  as  you  love  your 
vn  souls,  to  make  your  calling  and  election 
ire,  for  "  behold  I  come  as  a  thief,  blessed  is 
that  watcheth  and  keepeth  his  garments, 
lit  he  Walk  naked."  Therefore,  keep  your 
irments  unspotted,  your  eye  single,  and  your 
:nds  clean,  and  ye  shall  grow  stronger  and 
I'onger,  and  reap  an  hundred  fold  in  this 
orld,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 
iln  love  to  thee  and  thine,  in  which  my  wife 
ns,  I  am  thy  affectionate  friend, 

William  Kennard. 


Towards  his  end,  being  weak  in  bed,  a 
end  came  to  visit  him,  and  speaking  of  the 
tte  of  things,  and  the  liberty  some  of  the 
ofessors  of  truth  took  to  revile  the  innocent, 

said,  '-Dear  friend,  be  not  discouraged, 
ough  there  is  darkness  in  Egypt,  there  is 
;ht  in  Goshen  ;  yea,  it  is  such  darkness  as 
ly  be  felt.  My  .soul  hath  travailed  under 
e  weight  of  it  many  times ;  and  though  it  is 

and  bath  been  so,  the  Lord  will  have  re- 1 


gard  to  his  own  seed.  *  *  *  Do  not  distrust 
his  goodness,  he  never  fails  those  who  have 
a  true  dependence  upon  him;  m_y  soul  is  a 
living  witness  of  it." — Account  of  the  Last  Ill- 
ness of  Thomas  Busbey. 


For  "  The  Friend  " 

Indian  Aid  Association  of  Piiiladelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Fifth-day  evening.  Fourth 
mo.  19th,  1877. 

Interesting  reports  of  the  work  among  the 
Indians  in  the  West  were  read.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  keeping  accounts  at  the  Agencies,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  supplies.  The  quality  of 
some  of  these, supplies,  especially  beef  cattle, 
has  also  been  ranch  improved.  These  changes 
have  been  largelv  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Superintendent,  Dr.  Nicholson,  who  has  earn- 
estly followed  up  those  of  Enoch  Hoag. 

From  various  causes  the  previous  hope 
ful  condition  of  the  Osages  has  been  much 
changed  ;  their  boarding  school  had  to  remain 
closed  during  several  months,  and  the  activity 
in  making  farms,  &c.,  came  lo  a  stand  still  ; 
but  Congress  at  its  late  session  having  made 
a  special  appropriation  for  them,  their  affairs 
are  now  in  a  better  condition.  Seven  Agents 
continue  to  act  under  the  care  of  the  Asso 
ciated  Executive  Committee.  Three  of  these 
have  suffered  much  in  health  the  past  year. 
They  are  exposed  lo  malaria,  and  have  a  great 
amount  of  anxiety  and  labor  to  pass  through. 
The  compensation  being  small,  and  their 
homes  remote  from  schools,  &c.,  they  find  it 
difficult  to  support  and  educate  their  fami- 
lies. Their  trials  and  isolated  position  entitle 
them  to  the  sympathy  and  kindly  thought  of 
Friends.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in 
some  cases  the  Associated  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  made  an  addition  to  th  j  salary 
allowed  them  by  the  governnient.  There  are 
twelve  boarding  and  two  day  schools  in  sue 
cessf'ul  operation,  with  about  nine  hundred 
children  enrolled.  These  schools  are  believed 
to  be  fully  equal  to  Indian  schools  generally, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection, 
that  no  member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing is  now  engaged  at  any  point  in  the  Indian 
service.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  we  may 
not  fall  short  of  our  duty  in  this  matter. 

The  religious  interests  of  the  Indians  have 
largely  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Executive  Committee.  It  is  believed 
that  at  all  the  Agencies  a  very  decided  re- 
ligious influence  is  exerted  by  the  Agent  and 
the  employes.  At  two  of  these,  simple  church 
organizations,  including  a  tew  Indians,  have 
been  formed.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  of 
these  will  at  present  become  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  although  the  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  with  further  instruction  some  of 
them  may,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  become 
qualified  for  membership  with  us.  As  usual, 
the  Women's  Aid  Committee  furnished  an  in- 
teresting report  of  the  three  schools  especi- 
ally under  the  care  of  this  Association  :  the 
Wyandotte,  Wichita,  and  Kiowa  and  Coman- 
che. In  addition  to  the  care  extended  to  the 
children,  the  Indian  women  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  "white  women's  ways,"  and 
attention  was  again  called  to  the  importance 
of  this  service  with  the  recommendation  that 
suitably  qualified  persons  who  would  devote 
themselves  to  this  branch  of  the  work,  would 
find  abundant  service  at  any  of  the  Agencies. 

The  Women's  Aid  Committee  have  sent 


603  articles  of  clothing,  188  pairs  of  shoes, 
43  pairs  of  blankets,  2938  yards  of  material 
for  clothing,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles of  dress,  toys,  books,  pictures,  tracts,  &c., 
the  value  of  which  has  been  to 


Wyandotte  Mission,  $846  68 

Wichita           "  277  75 

Kiowa             "  193  96 

Modoc's           "  17  00 

Pawnee's         "  18  50 

For  the  sick  and  suffering,  185  48 


$1,539  37 

In  addition  to  which,  books,  costing 
$124.32,  a  special  contribution  for  the  pur- 
pose, have  been  sent.  The  salary  of  the 
assistant  teacher  at  the  Wyandotte  Mission, 
for  four  months,  has  been  paid. 

The  reading  of  the  reports,  followed  by, 
a  rapid  summary  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  Indians  at  the  different  agencies  by  a 
Friend,  familiar  with  their  condition,  was 
listened  to  with  much  interest,  and  though 
little  verbal  expression  was  made,  it  seemed 
manifest  that  the  judgment  of  the  meeting 
was  that  the  work  should  go  on  and  the  la- 
borers be  encouraged  to  do  what  their  hands 
might  find  to  do. 

Upon  nomination  of  a  committee  appointed, 
for  the  purpose,  the  old  ofiBcers  were  con- 
tinued for  another  year. 


Sponge  Fishing  in  the  Bahamas. — When  a 
vessel  arrives  at  the  fishing-ground  it  is  an- 
chored, and  the  men  in  small  boats  proceed 
to  look  for  sponges  in  the  waters  below.  The 
water  is  a  beautiful  light  blue  in  color,  and  so 
clear  that  a  sixpence  can  easily  be  seen  on 
the  white  sand  bottom  in  thirty-five  and  forty 
feet  of  water.  Of  course  when  there  is  no  wind, 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  still,  the  sponges 
are  easily  seen,  but  when  a  gentle  breeze  is 
blowing,  a  "sea-glass"  is  used.  A  sea  glass 
consists  of  a  square  pine  box  about  twenty 
inches  in  length,  with  a  pane  of  glass  about 
10x12  inches  placed  in  one  end  water-tight. 
To  use  it  the  glass  end  is  thrust  into  the 
water,  and  the  face  of  the  operator  is  placed 
close  to  the  other.  By  this  means  the  wave 
motions  of  the  water  are  overcome,  and  the 
bottom  readily  seen.  Sponges,  when  seen  on 
the  bottom  attached  to  the  coral  rocks,  look 
like  a  big  black  bunch.  They  are  pulled  off 
their  natural  beds  by  forked  hooks  which  are 
run  down  under  the  sponge,  which  is  formed 
like  the  head  of  a  cabbage,  and  the  roots 
pulled  from  the  rocks. 

When  brought  to  the  surface  it  is  a  mass  of 
soft,  glutinous  stuff,  which  to  the  touch  feels 
like  soft  soap  or  thick  jelly.  When  a  small 
boat-load  is  obtained  they  are  taken  upon  the 
shore,  where  a  crawl  is  built  in  which  they 
are  placed  to  die,  so  that  the  jelly  substance 
will  readily  separate  from  the  firm  fibre  of 
the  sponge.  These  crawls  are  built  by  stick- 
ing pieces  of  brush  into  the  sand  out  of  the 
water,  large  enough  to  contain  the  catch.  It 
takes  from  five  to  six  days  for  the  insect  to 
die,  when  the  sponges  aro  beaten  with  small 
Sl  icks,  and  the  black,  glutinous  substance  falls 
off,  leaving  the  sponge,  alter  a  thorough  wash- 
ing, ready  for  market.  To  the  fishermen 
generally  the  occupation  is  not  a  lucrative 
one.  I  am  told  that  the  wages  will  hardly 
average  three  dollars  per  week,  beside  board. 
There  is  but  little  diving  for  sponges,  except 
for  a  particularly  fine  bunch  which  cannot 
easily  bo  got  with  the  hook.    The  sponge  is 
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for-med  by  small  insects  and  is  the  hive  in 
which  they  live.  Different  qualities  are  found 
growing  hide  by  side,  although  in  certain 
"  regions  the  finer  and  more  valuable  sponges 
are  found. — Nnw  Haven  (^Conn.)  Begister. 


For  "The  Friond." 

Tlie  Gospel  a  Power,— not  merely  a  record  claiming 
assent. 

(Concluded  from  page  279.) 

It  is  hence  clear,  the  Gospel,  pointed  to  by 
this  eminent  man  and  servant  of  God,  was 
that  revelation  of  the  Father's  will,  and  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit,  made  known  to  man 
in  sending  His  Sou,  a  Lamb  without  blemish, 
to  he  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
all  mankind,  blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of 
ordinance,  and  calling  all  men  away  from  the 
^deadness  of  the  letter,  to  the  revelation  of  His 
Spirit  and  power  in  the  heart;  that  by  faith, 
herein  brought  f'orih,  working  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life,  we  may  come  to  have  fel- 
lowship with  the  Father,  and  with  the  Son, 
and  th  us  be  made  partakers  in  larger  degree  of 
the  Divine  nature,  and  built  up  in  a  more 
lively  hope,  through  Christ,  who  became 
flesh;  suffered  and  died,  that  we  might  be 
united  to  Him  in  this  holy  Covenant  of  Life  ; 
the  Gospel  of  which  Paul  writes. 

In  its  a2)plicution  to  each  individual  condi- 
tion, therefore,  we  cannot  separate  regenera- 
tion and  salvation  from  this  inward  work  of 
the  Lord.  Though  we  may  understand  re- 
ligious truths  clearly,  and  love  to  sit  under 
the  outward  teaching  of  them,  yet  we  may 
not  have  come  to  that  living  witness  for  God 
in  ourselves  which  would  be  as  a  hammer  to 
break  in  pieces  our  flinty  hearts,  and  would 
give  us  hearts  of  flesh.  Yielding  to  this  neces- 
sary work,  we  should  surely  be  introduced 
into  a  measure  of  Christ's  sufferings  for  us, 
whether  acquainted  with  the  outward  history 
or  not;  and  thus  realize  in  our  own  experi- 
ence, the  blessed  truth,  that  it  is  the  power 
and  life  extended  to  mankind  by  Christ's 
Spirit,  as  well  as  by  His  coming  in  the  flesh  ; 
His  death,  atonement,  and  resurrection,  that 
any  are  renewed  and  born  again  ; — brought 
to  see  their  condition  by  nature;  their  inclina- 
tion to  sin,  and  need  of  Divine  help  to  escape 
it.  Robert  Barclny,  in  his  Apology,  pages 
184,  185,  in  pointing  out  the  religious  state 
of  the  heathen  world,  under  a  former  dispen- 
sation, says:  "They  also  had  a  knowledge 
and  discovery  of  Jesus  Christ  inwardly,  as  a 
remedy  in  them,  to  deliver  them  from  that 
evil  seed,  and  the  evil  inclinations  of  their  own 
hearts;  *  *  *  and  by  His  working  in 
them  many  were  brought  from  unrighteous 
ness  to  righteousness,  and  to  love  that  power 
by  which  they  ielt  themselves  redeemed." 

The  Scripture  record,  containing  "a  faith- 
ful historical  account  of  the  actings  of  God's 
])eo|)le  in  divers  ages,"  and  a  full  and  ample 
narration  concerning  Christ  and  His  blessed 
mission,  is  ever  precious  to  all  who  are  seek- 
ing spiritual  food.  The  Scriptures  cannot, 
however,  of  themselves,  as  they  also  declare, 
make  men  wise  unto  salvation,  but  by  faith 
in  Him  of  whom  they  testify,  and  the  aid  of 
that  Power  which  revealed  them.  In  thewords 
of  the  Aposllo  ;  they  are  "  Profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  i-eproiif,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness,"  when  road  under  a 
measure  of  Holy  help.  It  is  the  spirit  and 
not  the  "letter''  which  conveys  availingly 
the  mes-<age  and  mind  of  the  Rodcemer. 

It  may  be  said  with  some  degree  of  truth, 


that  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  as- 
sumed general  progress  of  mankind,  have  be- 
come more  widely  diffused,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  received  by  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  hearing  their  Guspel  truths  spoken,  but 
do  the  great  body  of  christian  believers  adorn 
their  profession  by  a  life  of  separation  fiom 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  consistent  with  the 
truths  thereby  conveyed  ;  and  does  not  the 
manifest  lack  of  real  piety  show  how  very 
many  are  resting  in  religious  observances;  in 
outward  testimony;  in  oral  instruction  ;  or  on 
efforts  of  their  own  to  teach  that  they  have 
thus  learned,  without  having  themselves  been 
first  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ?  These 
are  they  who  as  a  class  are  resting  in  what 
has  been  "done  for  them  without  them;"  and 
who  claim  to  be  believers  in  the  Gospel,  and 
entitled  to  its  gi'acious  benefits,  though  un- 
willing to  participate  in  the  ministration  of 
suffering;  shunning  the  cross  and  its  fiery 
baptisms,  without  which  the  work  of  Christ 
in  that  prepared  Body  is  rendered  nugatory. 
A  formal  life  and  belief,  begets  a  nominal 
faith. 

I  would  therefore  regard  the  outward  Gos- 
pel as  glad  tidings,  as  a  declaration  of  G  )d's 
infinite  grace,  love,  and  mercy,  seeking  man's 
redemption  by  directing  him  to  the  Word 
quick  and  powerful  within  him,  and  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  tasted  death  for  every 
man  ;  and  who  bore  in  the  agonizing  hours 
of  his  death,  the  weight  of  the  sins  of  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  that  He  might  bring  us 
to  God;  into  a  state  of  humble  submission  to 
His  own  Divine  Light  and  Power,  of  which 
it  is  the  privilege  of  every  rational  immortal 
being  to  receive  "a  measure  and  manifesta- 
tion." What  a  consolation  it  is  to  know  we 
are  not  left  to  depend  upon  external  help,  but 
in  addition  to  the  invaluable  records  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  labor  of  gifted  servants  in 
this  and  past  ages,  we  are  visited  from  time 
to  time  from  the  Source  of  all-availing  help, 
unlocking  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  King- 
dom, and  placing  man,  by  His  own  power,  in 
a  capacity  to  serve  the  Lord,  who  has  thus 
revealed  Himself. 

Did  not  this  Divine  Helper  touch  the  heart 
of  the  men  of  Athens,  upon  that  memorable 
occasion  when  Paul  met  them;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  his  Gospel  mission  was  instrumen- 
tal in  directing  their  attention,  and  bringing 
man}'  to  the  true  God,  to  the  more  excellent 
way  by  Jesus  Christ.  If  this  were  not  so  his 
preaching  would  have  been  in  vain.  The 
Apostle  found  them  in  ignorance  of  their  true 
relationship  to  their  Creator,  as  responsible 
beings,  whereof  he  says,  "I  perceive  that  in 
all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious,"  yet  it  is 
evident  they  had  been  reached  by  the  Witness 
for  God,  and  some  among  them  prepared  to 
receive  the  truth  preached. 

The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  abound  with 
many  evidences  to  show,  there  was  no  sub- 
ject nearer,  or  more  frequently  presented  to 
the  minds  of  the  inspired  teachers  and  writers 
under  the  law,  than  that  which  pointed  to  a 
larger  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  when  the  Old 
dis|)ensation  inscribed  upon  tables  of  stone, 
would  end  by  the  bringing  in  of  the  New; 
and  their  concurrent  testimon}'  in  this  direc- 
tion affords  one  of  the  strongest  proofs,  next 
to  the  heart's  own  experimental  acquaintance 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
there  is  indeed  a  reality  in  the  Gospel  thc^' 
foresaw;  and  that  it  is  the  Divine  will  so  to 
visit  every  soul,  t  hat  it  shall  feel  its  need,  and 


be  brought  nearer, — to  feed  from  day  to  d 
upon  the  Bread  of  Life.  This  surely  wa 
purpose  of  the  brighter  effulgence  of  Tr 
under  the  Gospel. 

I  have  often  thought  the  purest,  most  ■ 
alted,  unwavering  examples  of  faith  and 
votion  to  truth,  of  which  we  have  any  recc 
are  to  be  found  among  those  men  in  Hebr 
history,  who  faithfully  filled  up  their  n 
sion  as  leaders  and  teachers  of  that  peop 
who  were  mercifully  followed,  although  of 
forgetful  of  God's  providences.  That  the  Je 
should  have  so  generally  rejected  the  Savi( 
in  His  personal  appearance,  when  their  1 
tory  and  teaching  would  have  led  to  H 
whom  their  own  prophets  declared  woi 
come  to  reign  as  Lord  and  King,  is  indt 
humbling  to  contemplate. 

I  believe  the  Gospel,  in  the  sense  in  wh 
we  have  been  endeavoring  to  define  it,  is  j 
as  much  a  mystery,  and  as  little  understc 
now  by  all  who  have  not  learned  it  even 
Paul  did,  by  receiving  Christ  inwardly 
vealed ;  as  His  coming  in  the  flesh,  to  8u1 
and  die  for  a  guilty  world,  was  a  mystery 
the  mass  of  mankind  when  He  was  manifes 
in  the  flesh,  and  was  revealed  only  to  th 
who  were  willing  to  receive  Him.  The  c; 
of  Abraham  is  deeply  interesting.  To  h 
was  given  in  that  remote  age,  a  sense  s 
sight  of  the  glory  that  should  in  after  ti 
be  unfolded  ;  that  in  him  and  his  seed  shoi 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  Pi 
declares  that  the  gospel  was  preached  ut 
Abraham,  and  he  was  a  wonderful  example 
unquestioning  faith,  manifested  in  the  mii 
of  prevailing  darkness  and  estrangement  fr 
the  true  God.  Separated  from  his  idolatix 
kindred,  the  life  he  thereafter  led  accorc 
with  the  Divine  purpose  concerning  mankii 
in  liaising  up  and  preserving  a  people,  throu 
whom  should  come  the  promised  Seed,  tl 
is  Christ,  who  was  of  Abraham's  linaage  . 
cording  to  the  flesh. 

It  is  evident  a  knowledge  of  the  futi 
coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  was  not  an 
sential  condition,  or  this  knowledge  woi 
have  been  within  the  reach  of  all  ;  but  th 
as  in  this  Gospel  day,  all  did  receive  a  ra 
sure  of  Holy  Light,  and  as  this  was  follow 
souls  were  gathered  to  the  blessed  Shephei 
and  though  I  have  stated  the  Gospel  is  a  m 
tery  to  many,  Why  is  it?  it  is  not  because 
is  withheld,  for  all  are  called  to  partake  of 
promises,  and  such  as  come  humbly  will  i 
be  rejected. 

As  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ  come 
weigh  the  solemn  responsibilities  resting  uj 
them  individually  in  view  of  what  has  bt 
done  for  us  without  us,  even  while  we  w 
sinners;  and  that  in  the  loving  kindness 
God  we  are  followed  and  instructed  from  d 
to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  should  not 
be  incited  to  serve  the  Master  freely,  in  wh  ■ 
over  way  He  may  point  out.   Then  would  it 
His  church  be  adorned,  and  rejoice  more  as 
house  and  family  in  the  fulness  of  the  bin- 
ings  conferred;  and  under  some  sense  of  jo 
realization  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  look  wli 
hope  and  rejoicing  to  that  day,  when  " 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  Jj^ 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  I 

P.  sm 

Philada.,  4th  mo.  1877.  ■ 

Be  not  weary  in  doing  what  God  bids  yW 
or  in  waiting  for  what  God  has  promised  y» 
Your  work  may  be  diflicult,  but  persevere" 
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:.  The  delay  may  seem  long,  but  it  will  come 
)  an  end.  Look  to  Jesus,  rest  on  the])romise. 
eep  on  with  the  work,  and  in  due  season  j'ou 
0  to  the  rest  if  you  faint  not. 


A  Remarkable  Story, 
li^om  the  transactions  of  the  Fourth  National 
Prison  Congress,  held  at  New  York,  1876. 
A  young  Englishman,  left  an  orphan  by  the 
'eath  of  both  parents  while  still  in  his  tender 
ears,  and  finding  little  sympathy  or  encour- 
'geraent  on  shore,  became  a  sailor  boy  as 
j'  )on  as  he  had  reached  an  age  proper  to  be 
jceived  on  shipboard.    Coming  into  Liver- 
bol  from  one  of  his  voyages,  he  committed  a 
''ilonious  act  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and 
as  sentenced  to  transportation.     His  hard 
'•t  in  the  battle  of  life  had  imbittered  him 
%ainst  society  to  such  a  degree  that  his  hand 
as  against  every  man,  as  he  believed  every 
an's  hand  to  be  against  him. 
This  young  man  arrived  in  Australia  a 
''lort  time  before  Captain  Machonochie  com- 
enced  his  interesting  experiments  on  prison 
^form  at  jS'orfolk  Island.    Believing  himself 
I  be  unjustly  as  well  as  cruelly  treated  by 
Hs  keepers,  he  resolved  to  avenge  himself  on 
Hem  by  giving  all  the  trouble  he  could.  In 
fiis  design  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was 
icounted  the  worst  convict  ever  sent  out 
cm  the  mother  countr}',  and  received  in  a 
Iven  time  more  lashes  than  any  prisoner 
'■7er  had  before;  yet  he  bent  not  a  hair's 
readth  before  these  terrible  flagellations.  So 
ttle  effect  did  they  leave  on  him,  that  as  a 
isciplinary  punishment,  he  was  at  last  sen- 
meed  to  be  chained  to  a  rock  off  the  harbor 
Sidney,  for  two  years.     His  chain  was 
■irty  feet  long,  and  so  savage  had  he  become, 
lat  the  person  charged  with  giving  him 
is  food,  dared  not  present  it  with  his  hand, 
'  at  reached  it  out  to  him  from  the  end  of  a 
>ng  pole.    A  hollow  scooped  out  of  the  rock, 
'Ist  large  enough  to  hold  a  man,  with  a  board 
if  a  covering,  perforated  to  admit  air,  was 
is  only  bed.    He  became  such  an  object  of 
''itei-est,  that  people  would  go  out  from  Sid- 
ey  in  boats  to  look  at  him  on  his  rock,  as 
^ey  would  at  some  rare  wild  beast,  and 
•fould  often  throw  fruit,  cakes  and  other 
oings  to  him,  as  children  do  to  animals  in  a 
lenagerie.    When  Machonochie  was  put  in 
aarge  of  the  penal  colony  of  Norfolk  Island, 
'lis  man,  befoie  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
as  sent  to  him,  as  all  the  worst  Australian 
ODvicts  were.   On  his  first  arrival  there,  the 
oath  was  first  set  to  the  task  of  subduing 
')me  untamed  bullocks,  a  commission  which 
■  ^stantly  gave  back  to  him  some  portion  of  his 
'riginal  manhood;  all  traces  of  which  had 
^  mg  since  disappeared,  under  the  cruelties  to 
'  hieh  he  had  been  subjected  ;  for  he  now  felt 
lat  he  had  become  of  some  use  in  the  world. 
'  ;was  observed  that  he  carefully  avoided  all 
"  arshness  towards  the  dumb  beasts;  and  the 
l''  enitle,  kindly  and  persuasive  methods  he  em- 
loyed  with  them  were  the  admiration  of 
"loth  oflBcers  and  men.    This  task  done,  other 
'ork  was  found  for  him ;  but  he  accomplished 
very  thing  at  which  he  was  set  so  speedily, 
lat  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  keep  him  em- 
«  loyed.  AtlengthMachonochiebetlioughthim 
f'establishing  a  signal  station,  and  our  young 
nminal  was  placed  in  charge  of  it,  with  a  neat 
tile  cottage  attached  for  his  residence,  and 
small  garden.   He  was  now  perfectly  happy, 
gnalizing  vessels  and  cultivating  his  little 


patch  of  soil  ;  and  under  these  humanizing 
and  refining  influences,  he  soon  developed  in- 
stead of  the  utter  bestiality  previously  shown, 
not  only  manly  but  even  generous  qualities. 
His  gratitude  knew  no  bounds.  The  first  po- 
tatoes, the  first  beans,  the  first  fruit,  the  first 
of  every  thing  grown  in  liis  garden,  before  he 
had  so  much  as  tasted  them  himself,  wont  al- 
ways to  the  talile  of  his  friend,  his  benefactor, 
his  earthly  saviour. 

After  awhile,  Sir  George  Gipps,  then  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Australasian  colonies, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  island,  and  was  conducted 
over  the  settlement.  The  last  place  inspected 
was  the  signal  station.  As  they  were  ap- 
proaching it.  Sir  George,  observing  the  pris- 
oner, said,  "Captain,  what  dapper,  active 
little  fellow  have  you  up  there  ?"  Without 
answering  the  question,  Machonochie  said, 
"Do  you  remember  the  prisoner  that  was 
chained  to  the  rock  at  Sidney;  Sir  George?" 
"Perfectly  well,"  he  replied.  "That's  the 
man,"  said  Machonochie.  Upon  this,  Sir 
George  stopped  short,  exclaiming  with  amaze- 
ment, "Bless  my  soul.  Captain,  what  have 
you  done  to  him  ?"  "Nothing,"  was  the  quiet 
reply — "  except  to  treat  him  as  a  human 
being,  as  a  brother  man." 


A  Swearer  Alone  with  God. — A  carrier  in  a 
large  town  in  Yorkshire  heard  his  carter  one 
day  in  the  j'ard  swearing  dreadfully  at  his 
horses.  He  was  shocked  to  hear  the  terrible 
oaths  that  resounded  through  the  yard.  He 
wentup  totheyoung man,  who  wasjustsetting 
off  with  his  cart  for  Manchester,  and  kindly 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  enormity  of  his 
sin,  and  then  added  :  "  But  if  thou  wilt  swear, 
stop  till  thou  get  through  the  turnpike  on  the 
moor,  where  none  but  God  and  thyself  can  hear." 

The  poor  fellow  cracked  his  whip  and  pur- 
sued his  journey,  but  he  could  not  get  over 
his  master's  words.  Some  time  after,  his 
master  observed  him  in  the  yard,  and  was 
very  much  surprised  to  see  him  so  altered. 
There  was  a  seriousness  and  quietness  about 
him  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  he 
often  seemed  as  if  he  had  something  to  say 
that  he  could  not  get  out.  At  length  bis 
master  was  so  much  struck  with  his  manner, 
that  he  asked  him  if  he  wanted  anything. 

"Ah!  muster,"  said  he,  "do  you  know 
what  you  said  to  me  about  swearing?  I  was 
thunderstruck.  I  went  on  the  road,  and  I 
got  through  the  turnpike,  and  reached  the 
moor;  and  there  I  thougiht  that,  though  I 
was  alone,  i/e^  God  was  with  me;  and  I  trem- 
bled to  think  how  He  had  been  with  me,  and 
had  known  all  my  sins  and  follies  all  my  life 
long.  My  sins  came  to  my  remembrance,  and 
I  was  afraid  that  He  would  strike  me  dead; 
and  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  roused  to 
seek  after  the  salvation  of  my  poor  soul." 

The  master,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  over- 
joyed to  hear  the  young  man's  confession  ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  gave  proof  of  his  having 
ceased  to  be  a  slave  to  sin. 

"  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is 
it!" 


The  end  shall  crown  the  work, 

Work  on  then,  to  the  end. 
Though  oft  the  way  is  dark, 

And  clouds  portend. 
The  work  is  ours  to  do, 

Enough  for  our  faint  sight ; 
The  end  God  know^.    Press  on  ! 

The  crown — is  light. 


"  And  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself." — • 
Prov.  xl.  25. 

About  sixty  years  ago  there  were  living 
in  a  ruined  cottage  on  the  Welsh  coast  a 
very  poor  and  aged  couple — old  Matthew 
and  Hannah  Edwards;  their  grandchildren 
had  long  since  been  married  and  gone  to 
live  elsewhere.  Matthew  was  ninety  years 
of  age,  and  his  faithful  old  helpmate  was  up- 
war(is  of  eighty.  Both  had  become  almo-t 
blind,  through  age;  but  he  still  followed  his 
life-occupation  of  weaving  fish  baskets  for 
himself  and  his  neighbors,  and  was  daily  to  be 
seen,  when  the  tide  was  out,  on  his  way  to 
and  from  the  Weirs,  for  the  fish,  which  he 
sold  to  the  neighboring  gentry,  when  it  was 
good  enough  to  offer,  the  refuse  supplying 
their  own  homely  meal.  They  had  also  a 
little  plot  of  potatoe  ground  around  their^ 
cottage,  where  they  grew  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages, and  so  they  contrived  to  live.  They 
were  now  too  feeble  to  go  any  distance  from 
home,  but  there  was  one  house  within  their 
reach,  about  half-a-mile  off,  where,  the  coun- 
try folks  said,  "  the  siraw^e  English  gentry" 
lived;  and  hither  they  from  time  to  lime 
brought  their  little  sale  of  fish.  It  was  soon 
discovered  by  the  good  mother  that  these 
poor  people  were  very  destitute  ;  and,  having 
a  large  family  of  young  folks,  she  would  often 
send  one  of  them  down  the  lane  to  old  Han- 
nah's with  some  milk  or  soup,  or  other  little 
matters,  which  the  poor  people  were  very 
thankful  to  receive. 

Thei-e  was  one  of  the  daushters,  a  pretty, 
quiet  girl  of  sixteen,  on  whom  this  little 
oSice  most  frequently  devolved,  and  she  be- 
came very  fond  of  running  over  the  fields  and 
down  the  lane,  thus  to  visit  her  old  friends. 
On  one  occasion,  after  expressing  inuch  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  shown,  the  old  woman 
said  there  was  one  thing  for  which  thej^  very 
greatly  longed,  and  which  they  had  often 
asked  the  good  Lord  to  be  pleased  to  grant 
them  before  they  died,  namely,  to  hear  once 
inore  a  chapter  from  His  own  blessed  book. 
It  was  many  years  since  they  had  been  able 
to  walk  to  church,  and  nearly  as  long  since 
they  could  see  to  read  for  themselves.  Of 
course  C.  said  she  would  be  pleased  to  do  so, 
and  from  that  day  her  visits  became  more 
frequent,  and  often  twice  in  the  week  might 
she  be  seen  sitting  reading  to  those  poor 
eager  listening  souls.  It  was  simply  from 
good  nature  that  their  young  friend  had  com- 
plied with  their  request,  for  as  yet  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  true  value  of  the  precious 
treasure  which  she  brought  them,  for  which 
their  grateful  prayers  ascended  for  God's 
blessing  on  her  whom  He  had  thus  sent  to 
bless  them.  C.'s  attention  was  arrested,  and. 
her  mind  became  much  occupied  with  the 
things  which  were  thus  spoken  to  her;  and 
no\^  she  began,  in  her  own  private  retire- 
ment, to  "seek  the  one  thing  needful."  This 
was  her  starting  point  for  eternity;  and,  as 
a  soul  never  savingly  receives  the  grace  of 
God  itself  without  earnestly  desiring  and 
seeking  the  like  blessing  for  those  most  dear, 
she  soon  communicated  her  new  feelings  and 
aim  to  her  favorite  sister,  a  few  months  older 
than  herself,  and  together  they  set  out  for 
the  better  land. — Free  Church  of  England 
Magazine. 

Prohibition  reigns  in  more  than  one-half  of 
Texas.  The  Temperance  Vedette  says:  "It 
is  truly  encouraging  to  note  the  number  of 
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counties  voting  local  option.  True,  a  great 
many  have  defeated  it,  but  there  are  over  one 
hundred  counties  in  Texas,  and,  from  what 
we  can  learn,  a  large  majority  of  those  voted 
have  been  in  favor  of  local  option.  In  most 
counties  where  there  is  a  majority  of  negro 
voters  whiskey  gained  the  day,  the  negroes 
voting  iilmost  unanimously  for  it.  Bspeciall}^ 
is  this  the  case  in  Burleson,  Ked  Eiver,  and 
many  other  counties." 
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placeney  on  the  horrible  scenes  transacting 
in  foreign  lands  ;  or  at  least,  may  in  measure 
blunt  their  feelings  of  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  their  fellow-beings.  When  we  re 
fleet  that  every  dollar  of  gain  from  this  source 
may  be  at  the  expense  of  a  ten -fold  loss  to 
others;  the  true  Christian  will  feel  more  sor- 
row than  joy  at  the  prospect  of  pecuniary 
profit  thus  opened  before  him. 

There  is  one  source  of  comfort  in  these 
afflicting  dispensations  :  The  Lord  ruleth 
among  the  children  of  men.  He  is  able  to 
make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him  ;  and 
the  remainder  of  wrath,  He  will  restrain. 


It  is  a  cause  for  mourning,  that  the  eff"orts 
to  prevent  hostile  collision  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  have  proved  unsuccessful  ;  and 
that  the  former  has  issued  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  professed  object,  is  the  protection 
of  the  Christians  under  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment from  oppression  and  violence.  These 
principally  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  which 
is  the  established  religion  of  Russia;  and  that 
power  claims  a  right  to  interfere  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  fellow-professors.  Judging  from  the 
steady  and  long  continued  encroachments  of 
Russia  on  the  territory  of  its  feebler  neighbors, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  motives 
are  mingled  with  the  ostensible  reasons  for 
entering  into  this  war.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment, while  promising  reform,  and  protection 
to  all  its  subjects,  has  objected  to  such  inter- 
ference in  its  internal  affairs,  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  its  rights  as  an  independent  nation. 
Its  conduct  hitherto  would  indicate  a  lack 
either  of  ability  or  of  sufficient  earnestness,  to 
restrain  the  fanatical  excesses  of  its  Moham- 
medan subjects. 

The  passions  of  the  people  will,  no  doubt,  be 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  feeling  on  both  sides 
that  they  are  fighting  in  the  cause  of  religion  ; 
lor  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  those  wars 
which  seem  to  be  carried  on  most  fully  under 
the  influence  of  the  enemy  of  all  righteous- 
ness, are  claimed  to  be  waged  in  support  of 
the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  com- 
manded His  disciples  to  return  good  lor  evil, 
and  to  give  food  and  drink  to  tiieir  enemies, 
as  the  true  children  of  our  Heavenly  Father; 
who  causeth  His  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and 
on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unju>t.  The  precepts  of  the  Koran  do 
not  breath  the  benign  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ;  but  sanction  resort  to  arms  as  a  means 
of  extending  the  power  of  Islamism  in  the 
earth.  They  promise  future  happiness  as  a 
reward  to  all  who  are  killed  when  fijrhtintr 
in  its  cause  against  "  infidels." 

Both  Russia  and  Turkey  are  largely  in 
debt;  and  must  depend  on  additional  loans 
for  the  means  to  equip  and  pay  the  large 
armies  which  are  confronting  each  other. 
Tlius  the  re!-]ionsibility  of  aiding  in  the  w'ork 
of  slaughter  is  likely  to  bo  spread  wider  and 
wider,  as  capitalists  are  induced  to  advance 
the  requisite  funds  to  the  contending  ])arties. 
'J'he  pa|)crs  state  that  already  some  large 
orders  lor  arms  and  ammunition  have  been 
received  by  manufacturers  in  this  countiy. 
Wo  observe  also,  sjjeculations  as  to  the  pro- 
bable effect  in  raising  the  price  of  grain  in 
America,  and  promoting  the  extension  of 
American  commerce.  Such  is  the  deceitful 
iiessofthe  human  heart,  that  hopes  of  busi 
ness  prosperity  founded  on  such  calculations, 
may  load  somw  to  look  with  a  degree  of  com- 


SDMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — On  the  24th  ult.,  at  noon,  the 
United  States  troops  left  the  vicinity  of  the  State  House 
in  New  Orleans,  and  retired  to  Jefferson  barracks,  three 
miles  distant.  The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  has  elected 
Judge  Spofford,  U.  S.  Senator,  by  an  almost  nninimous 
vote.  The  Republicans  appear  to  have  heartily  united 
with  the  Democrats,  and  to  desire  that  hereafter  there 
shall  be  but  one  political  party  in  the  State.  The 
Louisiana  Commission  returned  to  Washington  on  the 
24th  inst.,  and  presented  their  report  to  the  President. 
They  speali  warmly  of  their  reception  by  both  parties 
in  New  Orleans,  and  seem  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
their  labors. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  in  New  Hampshire  125 
Temperance  Reform  Societies,  with  a  total  membership 
of  65,000. 

x\nother  large  order  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  for 
Turkey  has  been  received  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

On  the  25th  ult.  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
in  session  in  Washington,  called  upon  the  President  to 
ascertain  his  views  on  the  Indian  peace  policy,  inau- 
gurated by  President  Grant.  The  President  answered 
them  that  he  knew  no  reason  why  the  Indian  policy  of 
the  late  administration  should  not  be  continued. 

Among  the  destructive  fires  of  last  week  was  that 
which  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Cas  Cob,  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  causing  a 
loss  of  nearly  f  100,000. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  larger  number  of  deputy- 
marshals,  assistant  U.  S.  attorneys,  &c.,  than  are  needed, 
are  employed  in  some  districts,  and  it  is  intended  that 
the  number  shall  be  soon  reduced. 

The  Darien  Exploring  Expedition  returned  to  Pa- 
nama on  the  13th  inst.  Its  commander,  Weyse,  ex- 
presses the  conviction,  from  the  surveys  carried  through, 
that  the  Inler-oceariic  Canal  will  soon  be  made,  and 
that  through  Colombian  territory,  if  public  support  is 
given  to  the  project. 

During  the  year  ending  Third  rao.  1st,  1877,  657,295 
persons  visited  the  Philadelphia  Z  )ological  Garden. 
The  total  receipts  at  the  gates  were  §151,060.63.  Large 
sums  were  expended  during  the  year  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  buildings  and  improvement  of  the  grounds,  and 
numerous  additions  were  made  to  the  collection  of 
animals. 

The  New  York  canals  will  be  opened  on  the  8th  inst. 

Governor  Nichols,  of  Louisiana,  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation setting  apart  the  10th  inst.  as  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  the  Stale 
from  past  political  dangers  and  of  prayer  for  future 
blessings,  ''so  that  all  the  people  of  the  State,  forget- 
ting past  dissensions  and  bitterness,  may  unite  iu  the 
fulfilment  of  a  common  and  happy  destiny." 

A  storm  of  heavy  sleet  and  hail  prevailed  in  northern 
Neliraska  from  the  26th  to  the  28lh  ult.,  followed  by  a 
hard  frost.  During  the  same  storm  several  inches  of 
snow  fell  in  portions  of  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

From  2iid  mo.  3d  to  4tli  mo.  4th  last,  603  emigrants, 
80  of  whom  were  Ameri(;ans  by  birlb,  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Sydney,  Australia. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  lias  decided 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  has  the  right  to  prohibit  citi- 
zens of  other  States  from  planting  oysters  in  the  beds  of 
tide  waters  within  her  jurisdiction,  while  permitting 
her  own  people  to  do  so. 

Two  hundred  and  lifty  additional  eraployds  of  the 
Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  mostly  women,  have 
l)een  disrharge<l.  This  reduces  the  force  to  the  num- 
ber absolutely  necessary. 

The  total  number  of  interments  in  Philadelphia  last 
week  was  297,  including  84  children  under  two  years 
of  age. 

Tke  Markets,  &c. — New  York. — Superfine  flour,  $7.75 
a  $3.30  ;  State,  extra,  $8.40  a  $8.00 ;  finer  brands,  i9 


a  $13.00.  No.  2  Chicago  corn,  71  cts.  Yellow  cc 
71 J  cts.  Oats,  54  a  68  cts.  Philadelphia. — Ameri 
gofd,  106J-.  United  States  6's,  1881,  113^;  do.  5 
cents,  110|;  do.  4^  per  cents,  108f.  Cotton,  11  a 
cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Flour,  $7.51 
$12.00.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $2.15  a  $2.20  ;  am 
and  white,  $2.25.  Penna.  rye,  $1.16.  Yellow  corn,  7 
72  cts.  Oats,  50  a  57  cts.  Sales  of  4400  beef  caltU 
6|  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  extra  ;  5J  a  6  cts.  for  fair 
good,  and  4  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  common.  Sh* 
sold  at  4.}  a  7J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs  sold  at  7| 
cts.  per  lb.  net  for  common  ;  8|  a  8J  cts.  lb.  net 
extra. 

Foreign. — The  long  threatened  declaration  of  v 
upon  Turkey  by  Russia,  was  issued  by  the  Empei 
Alexander  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  a  portion  of  the  B,> 
sian  forces  immediately  crossed  the  Pruth  and  co 
menced  the  invasion  of  the  Turkish  territory.  .-V  C( 
stantinople  dispatch  of  the  25lh  ult.  says,  that  t 
Turkish  Government  protests  against  a  declaration 
war,  pointing  out  the  efF)rts  of  Turkey  to  improve  t 
position  of  the  Christians  and  satisfy  the  demands 
the  Powers. 

A  telegram  from  Constantinople  states  that  a  bat 
took  place  at  Tchurkson  on  the  25th  and  26l1i  ults., 
which  the  Russians  sustained  heavy  losses.  The  Po 
has  issued  another  manifesto  which  declares  that  t 
Bosnian,  Bulgarian  and  Herzegovinian  insurrectioi 
and  the  Servian  and  Montenegrin  declaration  of  w 
were  all  instigated  by  Russia.  As  the  Russian  arn 
j  advances  proclamatitons  will  be  issued  both  to  the  Chr 
tian  and  Mussulman  populations  of  Turkey  orderi 
them  to  remain  quiet  and  attempt  nothing  against  ea 
other,  as  all  who  remain  quietly  in  their  homes  will  r 
be  molested.  The  Russian  commanders  have  declar 
the  Danube  closed  to  navigation.  Neutral  vessels  m 
leave  as  soon  as  loaded. 

Beside  the  invasion  of  European  Turkey,  a  part 
the  Russian  forces  have  invaded  Asia  Minor,  but 
cording  to  Constantinople  desp  itches,  their  advance  h 
been  successfully  oppose  1.  It  is  estim  ited  that  120,0 
Russian  soldiers  had  crossed  the  Pruih  by  the  close 
the  4ih  mo.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  telegraph 
to  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  "  I  am  fairly  resolved  tl 
time  to  realize  tlie  sacred  mis-^ion  of  Russia  and 
predecessors.    God  will  aid' us." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  night  of  the  24 
ult.,  Shaw,  a  member  for  the  County  Cork,  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  ii 
the  nature,  extent  and  groimds  of  the  demand  made 
the  Irish  people  for  a  restoration  of  the  Irish  Pari 
ment.  After  a  heated  debate  the  motion  was  reject 
by  a  vote  of  417  to  67.  The  Marquis  of  Hartmgti 
with  Fawcett  and  \V.  E.  Forster,  concurred  with  t 
Government  speakers  in  expressing  the  most  unqua 
fied  opposition  to  home  rule  in  Ireland. 

The  London  press  unanimously  condemns  the  R 
sian  manifesto.  A  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  t 
British  Government,  stating  that  it  is  determined 
maintain  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  in  the  war  b 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey,  atid  commanding  its  snbjei 
to  abstain  from  violating  the  laws  relating  thereto 

The  total  import  of  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdo 
during  the  fifteen  months  ending  31  mo.  3Lst,  amount 
{to  52,957,358  cwts.,  of  which  24,29.^,102  cwts.  were  fro 
■the  Lfnited  Slates.  Total  value  of  wheat  imports  £2 
085,007.  During  the  same  period  the  imp  )rts  of  whe 
'flour  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  7,469,957  cwts 
[which  2,749,574  cwts.  were  received  from  the  Uniti 
States. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Mexico  is  to  the  eflR 
that  tranquility  (irevails  tiirougbout  the  country,  pea 
and  confi.lence  being  restored  with  the  acknowledgi 
election  of  Diaz. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Principal 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  term 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  331  South  Fifth  St. 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Smedley,  415  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scaitergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenly-ihird  Ward,}  Philadelphii 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wort 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRIOT 
No.  422  W.-iliuit  Street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Ephesus. 

J.  T.  Wood,  in  the  interesting  narrative  of 
is  researches  at  Ephesus,  and  his  discovery 

the  long  lost  temple  of  Diana,  says  :  "  The 
iHcient  city  of  Ephesus  was  situated  on  the 
■  ver  Cayster,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
icala-Nuova,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Linor. 

'  Of  the  origin  and  foundation  of  Ephesus  we 
iave  no  historical  record.  Stories  were  told 
hich  ascribed  the  settlement  of  the  place  to 
ndrocius,  the  son  of  the  Athenian  king, 
odrus,  while  other  legends  spoke  of  the 
'gyptian  Sesostri-i,  as  having  carried  his  con- 
uest-i  into  the  Ephesian  territory, 
i  With  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Ephesus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Croesus,  the  last  of  the 
ings  of  Lydia,  and  on  the  overthrow  of 
roesus  by  Cyrus,  it  passed  under  the  heavier 
like  of  the  Persian  despot.  Although  from 
lat  time,  during  a  period  of  at  least  five  cen- 
iries,  to  the  conquest  by  the  Romans,  the 
ity  underwent  great  changes  of  fortune,  it 
ever  lost  its  grandeur  and  importance. 
The  Temple  of  Artemis  (Diana),  whose 
olendor  had  become  almost  proverbial,  tend- 
1  chiefly  to  make  Ephesus  the  most  attrac- 
ve  and  notable  of  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
j  Its  magnificent  harbor  was  filled  with 
reek  and  Phenician  merchantmen,  and  mul- 
tades  flocked  from  all  parts  to  profit  by  its 
ommerce,  and  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  its 
itelary  goddess. 

The  City  Port  was  fully  four  miles  from  the 
3a,  which  has  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  re- 
3ded  far  if  at  all  from  the  ancient  sea  board, 
'his  fact  is  proved  by  the  extensive  remains 
f  the  massive  stone  embankment  on  the  north 
[die  of  the  river  Cayster,  which  I  succeeded 
1  tracing,  without  difficulty,  to  a  distance 
'ithin  400  yards  of  the  present  sea-board. 

At  the  point  where  the  river,  changing  its 
astward  course,  turns  abruptly  to  the  north, 

canal  was  cut,  leading  direct  to  the  City 
'ort,  which  was  snugly  ensconced  behind  the 
Dcky  hill  near  the  western  extremity  of 
lount  Prion.  The  form  of  the  port  is  clearly 
efined  by  the  tall  buUrushes  which  now 
over  nearly  the  whole  area,  leaving  only  a 
mall  patch  of  water  on  the  south  side  near 
he  centre,  which  is  always  clear  and  fresh, 
•eing  probably  supplied  by  one  of  the  numer- 
•QB  springs  which  abound  at  Ephesus.  The 
tullrashes  grow  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet, 
nd  a  beautiful  yellow  iris  marks  the  boun- 
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dary  of  the  port  during  a  certain  season  of 
the  year.  Wild  fowl  have  here  a  safe  refuge 
from  the  sportsman. 

The  city  of  Ephesus  was  built  chiefly  upon 
the  slopes  of  two  mountains,  Prion  and  Cores- 
sn;^.  The  city  wall,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Lysimachus,  can  even  now  be 
traced  for  nearly  its  whole  length,  as  in  its 
tortuous  windings  it  follows  the  lofiy  and 
irregular  ridge  of  Mount  Prion,  which  bounds 
the  city  on  the  south  side,  and  thence  runs 
down  westward  to  within  a  few  j^ards  of  the 
mountain  stream  which  falls  into  the  Cayster 
near  the  canal.  Then  crossing  the  extremity 
of  Mount  Prion,  and  returning  eastward,  it 
encloses  the  ancient  fort,  commonly  but  er- 
roneouslj^  called  St.  Paul's  Prison.  From  this 
point  dipping  down  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
rocky  steep  on  which  the  fort  stands,  it  runs 
to  the  edge  of  the  canal  near  the  City  Port, 
and  here  was  the  gate  through  which  the  city 
was  entered  from  the  sea. 

The  wall  is  again  to  be  seen  on  the  north 
side  of  the  port  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
being  continued  northward  for  a  considerable 
distance;  then  again  turning  eastward  toward 
the  Coressian  gate  and  skirting  the  mountain 
called  Coressus,  at  some  distance  up  the  side, 
till  it  reaches  the  Magnesian  gates,  from  which 
it  makes  a  circuit  enclosing  the  large  mound 
between  these  gates  and  Mount  Prion.  The 
remains  of  three  other  city  gates,  making  in 
all  six  in  number,  may  be  seen  distinctly  in 
the  mounds  which  mark  their  si'^es.  One  of 
them  is  near  the  western  extremity  of  Mount 
Prion,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  fort  called 
St.  Paul's  Prison;  a  second  is  in  the  plain  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  is  not  far  from 
the  Serapion,  and  a  third  is  on  Mount  Cores- 
sus, where  a  path  crosses  it  from  east  to  west. 
No  ruins  of  buildings  remain  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mount  Coressus ;  but  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  large  cemetery  here,  consisting 
chiefly  of  rock-cut  tombs,  some  bearing  short 
inscriptions,  which  are  now  much  weather- 
worn and  almost  illegible. 

At  the  highest  point  of  Mount  Prion,  1300 
feet  above  the  sea,  a  large  area  has  been 
cleared  and  levelled.  Here,  I  suppose,  were 
the  quarters  of  the  garrison  needed  for  the 
defence  of  the  wall  on  this  side  of  the  city.  1 
here  found  several  large  cisterns  sunk  in  the 
rock,  while  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
mountain  I  came  across  the  remains  of  a  large 
earthenware  water-pipe  at  a  high  level. 

The  city  wall,  10  feet  6  inches  in  thickness 
and  measuring  36,000  feet  in  length,  encloses 
an  area  equal  to  about  1027  acres.  It  is  forti- 
fied by  massive  loop-holed  towers,  from  35  to 
40  feet  square,  averaging  about  100  feet  apart, 
near  to  many  of  which  are  the  I'emains  of  the 
stone  steps  which  led  up  to  the  top  of  the 
walls  and  towers.  These  steps  are  six  feet 
wide,  and  are  slightly  raised  at  the  outer  end, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  balustrade.  In  suit- 
able places,  where  the  ground  was  favorable, 
were  small  sally-ports  about  four  feet  wide. 
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Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mount  Prion, 
where  the  wall  is  abruptly  terminated  by  a 
precipice,  may  be  seen  some  rock  cut  steps, 
leading  up  to  the  walls,  which  must  have  been 
used  by  the  soldiery  more  than  2000  years  ago, 

Not  a  few  substructures  of  the  houses  of 
ancient  Ephesus  still  remain  in  terrace  above 
terrace,  upon  the  northern  slope  of  Mount 
Prion.  These  were  doubtless  delightfully  cool 
during  the  summer,  but  cold  in  winter. 

The  summit  of  Mount  Prion  commands  a 
very  beautiful  and  extensive  view.  The  river 
Cayster,  winding  like  a  white  ribbon  through 
the  plain,  forms  in  its  course  numerous  small 
peninsuIjB.  The  Selenusian  lakes;  the  village 
and  castle  on  the  hill  at  Ayasalorck  ;  the  bay 
of  Scala-Nuova,  (the  ancient  Neapolis);  the 
mountainous  island  of  Samos,  and  the  still 
more  mountainous  coast  beyond  ;  the  snow- 
capped Timolus  to  the  north,  and  the  ruined 
city,  mapped  out  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator; 
these,  with  countless  other  objects  of  interest, 
seen  through  the  lustrous  atmosphere  of  Asia 
Minor,  make  up  a  panorama  of  exquisite 
beautJ^  Ancient  Ephesus  is  now  completely 
deserted;  but  enough  remains  of  the  public 
buildings  to  convey  to  the  visitor  some  idea 
of  the  former  splendor  and  magnificence  of 
the  city. 

Daring  the  generations  which  immediately 
followed  the  conquest  of  Lydia  and  the  rest 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persian  kings,  the  arts 
of  Greece  attained  their  highest  perfection, 
and  it  was  within  this  short  period  of  little 
more  than  two  centuries,  that  the  great  Tem- 
ple of  Diana  was  three  times  built  upon  the 
same  site,  and,  as  recent  researches  have 
found,  each  time  on  the  same  grand  scale. 

It  is  said  that  when  Alexander  the  Great 
first  visited  Ephesus,  he  offered  to  complete 
at  his  own  cost  the  temple  then  building,  if 
the  Ephesians  would  allow  him  to  dedicate  it 
in  his  own  name  to  Artemis.  His  request,  it 
is  said,  was  refused  in  an  answer  which 
though  it  may  have  betrayed  the  fear  of  of- 
fending the  conqueror,  showed  great  tact,  '  It 
is  not  fitting  that  one  god  should  build  a  tem- 
ple to  another  god.' 

That  Alexander  succeeded  better  with  the 
people  of  Prieni,  is  proved  by  the  dedicatory 
inscription  of  the  temple  of  that  city,  found 
by  II.  Popplewall  Pullan,  and  now  placed 
with  other  remains  of  that  temple,  in  the 
British  Museum. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  B.  C,  323, 
Ephesus  was  taken  by  Antigonus,  who  put  a 
garrison  here  as  in  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
Antigonus  appears  to  have  been  far  too  much 
engaged  in  making  conquests  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  whore  his  victories  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  to  retain  possession  of  the 
Ephesian  territory.  He  neglected,  therefore, 
the  necessary  precautions  which  he  should 
have  taken  against  the  stratagems  of  equally 
ambitious  generals,  and  the  oligarchy  which 
had  been  appointed  to  govern  Ephesus,  treach- 
erously opened  the  gates  to  Lysimachus. 
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During  the  century  between  the  years  323 
and  223  B.C.,  Ephesus  was  subject  to  Anti- 
gonus,  Lysimacbus,  Antioehus  Soter,  Antio- 
chus  Theos,  and  the  Seleucidai.  In  the  j^ear 
223  B.  C,  Antioehus  the  Great  became  iting 
of  Syria  and  Asia,  and  Ephesus  paid  tribute 
to  him  till  his  death,  187  B.  0.,  Ephesus  then 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  Pergamos,  Eumenes,  Attalus  II.  and  Atta- 
ins III. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Attalus  IF.  that 
an  engineer  made  the  grievous  mistake  of 
narrowing  the  wide  mouth  of  the  river  Cays- 
ter,  by  embanking  it  on  the  north  side,  and 
by  building  a  mole  on  that  side  along  the  sea 
shore.  These  constructions  it  was  thou, 
would  increase  the  scour  of  the  river  near  its 
mouth,  but  they  had  a  contrary  etfect.  In 
course  of  time  the  port  was  silted  up,  and  to 
this  circumstance  the  decline  of  Ephesus  may 
in  great  part  be  traced. 

At  the  present  day,  a  few  small  huts  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  shelter  the  fishermen 
and  their  families  who  are  engaged  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Botago,  a  delicacy  made  from  the 
roe  of  the  gray  mullet,  a  fish  that  abounds  in 
the  Cayster,  and  there  attains  an  enormous 
size.  *  *  *  * 

With  the  decline  of  its  commerce  and  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  the  importance 
of  Ephesus  was  gradually  lessened,  and  for 
many  centuries  we  know  liltle  of  its  history. 
The  city  probably  fell  not  unfrequently  into 
the  hands  of  adventurers.  Among  these  we 
hear  of  a  Greek  pirate,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Two  centuries  later  the  Turks  had 
possession  of  the  city,  and  built  a  considerable 
town  at  Ayasalouch,  where  the  great  Mosque 
still  stands,  with  many  small  mosques,  baths 
and  tombs." 

When  our  author  commenced  his  explora- 
tions, the  site  of  the  great  temple  was  com- 
pletely lost,  and  it  cost  him  years  of  anxious 
toil  and  search  to  find  the  exact  spot  on  which 
it  had  once  stood.  It  appears  that  a  spot  of 
low  marshy  ground,  near  the  Cayster,  had 
been  chosen  for  the  edifice,  as  a  partial  pro- 
tection against  the  destructive  eff'ects  of  earth- 
quakes with  which  Asia  Minor  was  frequently 
visited.  When  once  the  temple  had  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  ruins,  this  low  location 
favored  the  rapid  accumulation  of  debris  and 
soil  over  its  foundations,  so  that  Wood  found 
it  hidden  and  deeply  covered  by  cultivated 
fields. 

Ho  succeeded  at  length  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  wishes,  and  has  been  able  to  furnish  accu- 
rate accounts  of  its  dimensions  and  architec- 
ture. 

The  platform  upon  which  the  temple  was 
raised  was  418  feet  one  inch  by  239  feet  4J 
inches,  measured  on  the  lowest  step. 

The  tem])le  itself  was  1G3  feet  9]  inches  by 
342  foet  6A  inches,  and  was  octastyle,  having 
eight  columns  in  front;  and  dipteral,  having 
two  ranks  of  columns  all  round  the  cella. 
This  accords  with  the  description  of  it  by 
Yitruvius. 

The  columns  of  the  peristyle  were,  as  Pliny 
has  described  them,  one  hundred  in  number, 
twenlj'  sovcn  of  which  were  the  gifts  of  kings. 

They  were  fully  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base  ;  and  adopting  the  proportion  given  by 
Vitruvius  for  the  improved  Ionic  order,  that 
is  8}  diameters  in  height  inde])eudciit  of  the 
base  on  which  they  were  raised,  they  would 
be  55  feet  Si  inches  high,  including  tiio  base. 
This  nearly  accords  with  Pliny's  dimension 


for  the  height  of  the  columns,  60  feet  Roman, 
the  Eoman  foot  being;  a  little  shorter  than  an 


English  foot. 


For  "The  Friend." 


Plainness  of  Dress. 


Probably  there  are  few,  who  wish  to  be  the 
self-denying  followers  of  a  meek  and  lowly 
Saviour,  but  will  agree  that  the  costume  of 
the  Christian  should  be  plain  and  inexpen- 
sive; yet  there  are  many  who  while  admitting 
this,  do  not  see  that  it  ought  to  be  in  any  de- 
gree peculiar,  or  distinguish  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  from  those  of  other  re- 
ligious denominations. 

The  consistent  members  of  our  religious 
Society  have,  however,  always  insisted  that 
Friends  should  be  known  as  such  by  their 
dress;  they  believe  that  the  Society  has  seen 
further  than  others  in  some  particulars  into 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and 
that  it  has  some  peculiar  testimonies  to  bear 
to  the  world;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  in 
favor  of  a  free  Gospel  ministry,  conferred 
alike  upon  men  and  women,  against  war,  the 
taking  of  oaths  or  judicial  swearing,  &c.  Now, 
when  a  person  appears  in  that  which  is  re- 
cognized as  the  costume  of  a  Friend,  he  bears 
a  silent  testimony  in  favor  of  these  views 
which  all  sober,  intelligent  people  know  are 
almost  peculiar  to  our  religious  Society. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  thoughtful  persons 
will  thus  be  led  sometimes  to  inquire  into  the 
ground  on  which  Friends  hold  these  views ; 
and  see  whether  they  have  not  a  substantial 
basis  in  the  teachings  of  our  great  Redeemer 
and  His  apostles  ?  There  have,  however,  been 
persons  who  attributed  so  much  importance 
to  gravity  of  color  or  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  unnecessary  buttons  on  the  dress,  that 
they  have  scarcely  been  willing  to  extend  the 
hand  of  christian  fellowship  to  zealous,  dedi- 
cated servants  of  the  Lord,  whose  appearance 
in  these  respects  did  not  fully  come  up  to 
their  own  standard  of  what  was  proper  for  a 
plain  Friend. 

From  these  and  all  other  errors  and  ex- 
tremes, we  may  be  preserved  by  coming  day 
by  day,  and  oftener  than  the  returning  day, 
to  the  footstool  of  mercy,  patiently  waiting 
upon  Christ,  and  begging  that  He,  by  the  im- 
mediate inshining  of  his  Divine  Light,  would 
show  us  clearly  our  dut}^  in  these  and  all 
other  things.  Thus,  aided  by  Divine  Grace, 
we  may  be  enabled,  in  lowliest  hurailitv  of 
soul,  to  ascribe  praises  to  Him  who,  in  bound- 
less, unmerited  mercy,  has  called  us  out  of 
darkness  into  His  marvellous  light.  X. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Savannali. 

Edward  King's  sketch  of  Savannah,  and  his 
brief  notices  of  the  State  of  which  it  is  the 
principal  seaport,  have  some  interest  and 
value.  He  remarks:  "The  transition  from 
the  brisk  air  and  reddish  uplands  of  Northern 
(reorgia,  to  the  sluggish  atmosphere  and  som- 
bre voluptuousness  of  the  lowlands  of  the 
coast,  is  startling.  One  seems  to  have  come 
upon  another  countrj^,  to  have  passed  bej^ond 
seas,  so  great  is  the  difterence.  The  Savannah 
river,  up  wliich  you  sail,  returningfrom  Florida 
some  radiant  morning,  seems  to  you  to  have 
noaffinity  with  theSavannah  which,  faramong 
the  northern  mountains,  yon  saw  born  of  the 
frolicsome  streamlets  forevei-  leaping  and  roar- 
ing in  the  jtasses  or  over  mighty  falls.  Here 
it  is  broad  and  deep,  and  strong,  and  near  the 
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bluff  on  which  the  city  stands,  it  is  freighl 
with  ships  from  European  ports  and  from  ( 
northern  cities  of  our  own  coast.  The  mo 
hung  oaks,  the  magnolias,  the  orange  tre 
the  bays,  the  palmettos,  the  olives,  the  stat 
shrubs  of  arbor  vitte,  the  Cape  myrtles,  1 
oleanders,  the  pomegranates,  the  lovely 
ponicas,  astonish  the  eyes  which  have  learc 
to  consider  a  more  northern  foliage  as  Ge 
gian.  Very  grand  in  their  way  were  t 
forests  of  pine,  with  their  sombre  aisles,  a 
the  mournful  whispers  of  the  breeze  steali 
through  them,  but  here  is  the  charm  of  t^i 
odorous,  tropical  South,  which  no  one  can  < 
plain.  Yet  it  is  not  here  that  one  must  lo 
for  the  greatest  wealth  of  the  State  ;  for  m 
die  Georgia  is  perhaps  the  richest  agricultui 
region  in  the  commonwealth,  and  the  hu 
dreds  of  farms  along  the  western  bounda 
are  notable  instances  of  thorough  and  prol 
able  culture." 

It  was  at  Savannah  that  Gen.  Oglethorj 
the  founder  of  Georgia,  planted  his  lit 
colony,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
vannah  soon  grew  to  the  proportions  of 
town,  and  was  laid  out  with  taste  and  juc 
ment,  the  streets  wide,  and  large  squares  I 
at  proper  spaces.  To  this  judicious  early 
rangement,  the  town  owes  its  present  beau 
"  No  other  American  city  has  such  wealth 
foliage,  such  charming  seclusion,  such  sylv 
perfection,  so  united  with  all  the  conve 
ences  and  compactness  of  a  large  commercl,,] 
centre."  Yet  up  to  1731,  Savannah  was  or 
a  little  assemblage  of  squares  in  a  clearing 
the  pine  forest.  The  inhabitants  locked  the 
selves  into  their  cabins  at  night,  because  t 
alligators  strolled  through  the  town  seeki 
their  prey.  Savannah  is  situated  on  a  san  |„| 
plain,  only  fifty  feet  above  sea-level,  and  eig 
teen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Frt^jjj 
the  northern  bank  stretch  away  the  vast  lo 
land  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina,  once  un(M(,fj 
perfect  cultivation,  but  now  in  great  measi 
neglected,  and  serving  mainly  as  the  homes 
ignorant  and  indolent  negroes.  "The  ci 
of  to-day  is  simply  the  amplification  of  t 
old  plan  of  Oglethorpe  and  the  trustees 
is  divided  by  many  wide  streets  and  Ian 
which  intersect  at  right  angles,  and  th( 
are  many  large  squares  at  regular  distanc 
There  is  little  noise  of  wheels  or  clatter 
hoofs  in  the  upper  town  ;  the  streets  are  fill 
with  a  heavy  black  sand,  over  which  carria 
and  dray  alike  go  noiselessly;  one  wanders 
a  kind  of  dream  through  the  squares,  so  g 
in  their  dress  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
graceful  trees  ;  it  is  a  cit}'  through  which 
moves,  3'ot  as  tranquil  and  beautiful  as  a  v 
lage;  The  winter  climate  is  delicious,  the  c( 
weather  lasts  hardly  six  weeks  ;  many  flow( 
blooni  in  the  open  air  from  November  to  Api 
in  February'  the  jessamine  and  the  peach-tr 
are  radiant  with  blossoms;  and  a  wholeso 
sea-breeze  continually  sweeps  inland." 

During  the  summer  the  atmosphere  is  1« 
salubrious,  and  the  citj^  occasionally  suffi 
from  visitations  of  yellow  fever. 

"As  we  walked,  day  by  day,  through  t 
streets,  late  in  autumn,  we  were  amazed 
the  masses  of  cotton  bales  piled  every  whe 
They  lined  the  commercial  avenues  for  h 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  rods;  down  by  t 
water  side  they  were  heaped  in  mam  mo 
piles,  and  the  processions  of  drays  seem 
endless.  The  huge  black  ships  swallowed  bi 
after  bale;  the  clank  of  the  hoisting  era 
was  heard  from  morning  till  night." 
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"  The  progress  of  Savannah  since  the  war  has 
t  been  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
aole  State.  Sherman's  army,  in  its  march 
the  sea,  destroyed  one  hundred  and  ten 
les  of  the  railroad  between  Savannah  and 
aeon,  and  thirty  miles  between  Savannah 
d  Angusta,  yet  such  energy  was  shown  by 
'e  railroad  management,  that  early  in  1866 
e  roads  were  so  far  reconstructed  as  to  an- 
''erthe  public  demand.  The  numeroussteam- 
ip  lines  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool,  New 
)rk,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  carry  away 
'ormous  quantities  of  cotton,  and  if  the  need- 
impi'ovements  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
jsre  made,  the  commerce  of  the  port  would 
'  greatly  increased.    The  entrance  is  one  of 

"  3  best  on  the  southern  coast,  the  bar  having 
depth  of  nineteen  feet  of  water  upon  it  at 

^I'an  low  tide,  and  a  rise  of  seven  feet  on  the 

"fod  ;  but  the  obstructions  which  were  placed 
the  stream  during  the  war  ought  to  be  re- 
ived. Savannah  is  now  receiving  more  than 

'IJOjdOO  bales  of  cotton  yearly,  and  at  the  rate 
which  the  production  in  the  regions  tribu- 
ry  to  this  great  mart  is  increasing,  will 
30  rank  with  New  Orleans. 
"There  is  a  constant  drain  of  emigration 
')m  the  poorer  districts  of  Georgia,  as  from 
abama,  and  indeed  from  most  of  the  cotton 
■ates.  Hundreds  of  poor  Georgians,  unable 
make  a  living  from  the  worn  out  soil,  under 
e  new  order  of  things,  fly  to  Texas,  yet 
orgia  certainlj''  does  not  grow  weaker. 
ir  material  progress  is  in  the  highest  degree 
couraging.  Her  valuation  in  1858,  count- 
the  slaves  as  capital,  was  over  $600,000,- 
0,  the  revolution  decreased  it  to  $148,122,- 
5,  on  a  gold  basis,  in  1866.    She  grew  in 

'i'fengih  and  prosperity  thenceforward,  and 
1872  returned  a  valuation  in  2old  of  $213,- 
^0,808,  a  substantial  increase  of  $65,000,000 
six  years.  This  was  accomplished  despite 
decrease  in  the  number  of  laborers,  for  al- 
ough  the  aggregate  population  had  in- 
teased  since  the  war,  there  were  only  114,- 
9  laborers  reported  in  1871,  while  in  1866 
ere  were  139,988.  In  1872  the  number  had 
II  further  decreased,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
six  years  nearly  30,000  laborers  have  been 
it  to  the  State.  But  the  improved  methods 
culture  and  the  use  of  fertilizers,  as  well  as 
e  influence  of  an  energetic  spirit  which  per- 
'ips  distinguishes  the  Georgian  above  his 
ighbors  of  the  other  slave  States,  have  en- 
■led  the  lessened  number  of  workers  to  do 

?'hat  few  dared  to  predict  as  possible.    It  is 

^'tiraated  that  in  six  years  and  a  half  the  in- 
ease  in  the  total  value  of  the  property  of 
e  State  has  been  about  forty-four  per  cent." 
The  population  of  Georgia  in  1860,  was  1,- 
7,286,  and  in  1870,  1,200,609,  viz :  655,477 
bite,  and  545,132  colored. 
In  Savannah  the  negroes  have  no  political 
'fluenee,  they  are  not  represented  in  the  Citj^ 
jvernment,  and  the  registration  law  which 
is  in  force  a  few  years  since  has  been  abol- 
led.  There  are  only  400  colored  voters 
gistered  out  of  a  population  of  30,000. 
"Education  in  the  city,  and  in  the  thickly 
ttled  county  of  Chatham  surrounding  it,  is 
aking  far  better  progress  than  in  the  back- 
untry.  In  1866  the  Board  of  Education  in 
ivannah  was  made  a  corporate  body,  and  a 
cat  excellent  system  of  schools  for  white 

"  lildren  was  inaugurated,  to  which  have  now 

fen  added  several  schools  for  the  colored 
ildren.  The  Peabody  Fund  does  its  good 
ark  there  as  elsewhere.    Twenty-five  hun- 


dred white  children  attend  the  schools ;  but 
only  400  or  500  out  of  the  3000  negro  children 
in  Savannah  enjoy  similar  advantages.  There 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  absurd  prejudice  in  Sa- 
vannah against  the  colored  race,  and  although 
the  Board  seems  inclined  to  do  its  duty,  the 
citizens  do  not  urge  any  effective  effort  to 
raise  the  blacks  out  of  their  ignorance.  Sa- 
vannah is  quite  rich  in  private,  educational, 
charitable  and  literary  institutions,  prominent 
among  which  are  the  Union  Society,  and  the 
Female  Asylum  for  orphans;  the  former  on 
the  site  of  the  Orphan  House  which  Whitfield 
established  in  1740. 


letter  of  Samuel  Fothergill. 
[The  sentiments  and  counsel  contained  in 
the  following  letter,  it  is  believed  may  be  use- 
fully revived  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
again  inserted  in  our  columns  at  the  request 
of  a  valued  Friend. — Eds.] 

Samuel  Fothergill  to  John  Hustler. 

Warrington,  Fourth  mo.,  1771. 

The  contents  of  thine  respecting  Cornelius 
Cayiey,  and  the  copy  of  his  application  to 
Friends  of  Leeds  meeting,  have  been  much  in 
my  thoughts.  I  have  hitherto  been  a  stranger 
to  the  person  and  his  case.  I  read,  some  years 
ago,  many  of  the  journals  of  those  exercised  in 
endeavoring  to  promote  the  revival  of  Chris 
tianity,  but  there  appeared  to  me  so  much  of 
the  nature  of  those  things  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  should  come  upon,  so  fully  described 
Isaiah  ii.  10,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  that  I 
declined  the  search,  in  hopes  that  the  winnow 
ing  power  of  Truth  would  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  in  minds  pure,  upright,  and 
sincere;  and  that  the  Power  which  prepared 
the  eyes  of  the  man  blind  from  his  birth,  by 
spitting  on  the  clay,  and  finishes  his  marvellous 
work  by  sending  him  to  "  the  pool  of  Siloam," 
or  to  the  Sent,  for  washing,  might,  in  the  same 
line,  and  by  the  efficiency  of  the  word  of  his 
mouth — which  is  as  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
whose  entrance  giveth  light  and  life — have  led 
them  into  that  which  is  within  the  veil,  and 
impenetrable  to  the  eyes  which  have  only  been 
anointed  with  the  spittle  on  their  earth;  and 
for  this  my  soul  bath  often  been  baptized  in 
humble,  fervent  prayer. 

The  person  under  immediate  notice  claims, 
and  hath  my  sympathy;  I  believe  him  joined 
to  all  the  living,  through  the  quickening  vir- 
tue of  the  life-giving  word,  and  I  earnestly 
pray  for  his  complete  formation,  as  a  vessel 
meet  for  the  Master's  use.  Yet  a  secret  and 
painful  jealously  affects  me,  that  patience  hath 
not  had  its  perfect  work,  to  lead  him  into  all 
the  unutterable  depths  of  the  Lord's  preparing 
day,  nor  all  the  idols  cast  to  the  moles  and  to 
the  bats;  my  jealousy  arises  from  the  activity 
of  distinguished  self,  which  loves  the  splendid, 
pleasant  picture;  an  easy  purchase,  in  com- 
parison of  the  deep-hidden  pearl  of  substantial 
Truth.  We  sorrowfully  know  that  we  have 
amongst  us  traditional  formalists,  having  a 
name  only,  by  outward  inheritance  ;  yet  there 
remains  a  worm  Jacob,  the  feeble,  yet  faithful 
wrestler  with  God  amongst  us,  whose  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God,  and  who,  through  the  vir- 
tue of  the  sacred  unction,  have  not  an  absolute 
need  of  man's  teaching,  but  are  gathered  in 
spirit  into  the  Lord's  mountain,  where  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  makes  unto  all  his  people  a  feast  of  fat 
things,  and  where  he  destroys  the  face  of  the 
covering,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread  over  all 
'  nations.   But  the  formalists  among-st  us  are  in 


the  same  life,  with  all  the  family  under  the  veil, 
and  the  face  of  the  covering,  and  not  having 
on  the  garment  of  needle-work,  wrought  in  a 
course  of  experience,  have  not  a  right  to  this 
feast  on  the  Lord's  mountain,  but  feed  on  perish- 
able husks;  and  a  superficial  ministry,  of  the 
same  birth,  and  moving  on  the  same  ground, 
feeds  itself  with  the  like  food,  fills  its  belly 
with  the  east  wind,  and  empties  its  chilling 
qualities  on  the  superficial  dependents  on  hu- 
man help. 

The  testimony  given  us  as  a  people,  in  various 
branches,  hath  been  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and 
a  rock  of  offence,  to  many,  who  have  wished 
for  our  crown,  without  our  cross,  and  have 
overlooked  and  despised  the  peculiarity  of  our 
testimony,  or  the  Lord's  testimony  by  and 
through  us.  The  language,  fashions,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  world,  though  by  many  esteemed 
indifferent,  are  not  so  to  us,  but  are  a  part  of 
the  growth,  the  underwood  of  the  lofty  Leba- 
non, which  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  to  come  upon, 
as  well  as  upon  the  tall  cedars ;  and  when  that 
day  comes,  it  will  burn  as  an  oven,  indiscrimi- 
nately, with  prevailing  heat,  and  leave  them 
neither  root  nor  branch.  All  who  have  entered 
into  fellowship  with  us,  through  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  the  true  door  of  entrance,  have,  not 
from  imitation  but  clear  conviction,  found 
this  compliance  their  indispensable  duty.  We 
might  have  many  preachers  break  in  upon  us, 
were  we  at  liberty  to  admit  them  upon  the  par- 
tial foundation  of  general  "speculative  truths, 
without  their  coming  to  the  unity  of  the  Spirit, 
which  unites  faithfulness  to  the  Lord's  sta- 
tutes and  testimonies  to  us,  and  by  us  to  the 
world.  How  far  the  person  in  question  may 
have  seen  into  this  testimony  I  know  not,  but 
this  I  know,  many  of  those  called  Methodists, 
their  preachers  especially,  rather  contemn 
than  approve  this  peculiar  disjjensation,  which, 
the  longer  I  live,  the  more  clearly  I  see  to  be 
from  Heaven,  against  that  spirit  which  rules 
in  all  carnality,  whether  notorious  in  obvious 
evil,  more  concealed  in  the  walks  of  formal- 
ity, or  more  refined  and  fallacious  in  the  out- 
ward court  of  the  temple. 

I  cannot  well  omit  a  passage  in  0.  C.'s  let- 
ter, expressing  that  "  the  life  begins  to  send 
up  fresh  sap  into  my  dead  earth,  and  the 
blind  in  me  begins  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear, 
and  the  dumb  to  speak."  I  believe  this  is 
really  the  truth,  and  a  strong  description  of 
an  infantile  state,  a  resurrection  from  being 
buried  in  a  baptism  of  death,  into  a  new  life, 
and  yet  scarcely  grown  up  into  a  capacity  of 
preaching  the  everlasting  gospel  of  salvation. 
The  forty  days'  retreat  into  the  desert,  pi-e- 
vious  to  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  seems 
to  me  not  fully  accomplished. 

I  feel  much  for  C.  C.  ;  I  love  him  ;  I  wish 
to  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in 
the  Lord  Jesus;  his  spirit  is  near  my  life;  and 
oh  that  he  may  endure  the  Lord's  preparing 
day!  that  he  may  come  out  of  Egypt  clear, 
and  unmixed  with  any  of  those  things  which 
veil  the  beauty  of  the  Lord's  workmanship.  I 
hope  Friends  will  be  tender  towards  him,  yet, 
for  his  own  sake,  and  the  testimony's,  firm 
and  steady,  for  this  will  be  beneficial  to  him, 
if  he  ever  come  in  at  the  right  door.  I  recom- 
mend Friends  concerned,  and  this  person,  to 
a  deep  inward  attention  to  the  great  Minister 
of  the  sanctuary,  tliat  in  his  counsel  and  wis- 
dom all  may  move,  and  the  precious  unity  of 
the  one  Eternal  Spirit  may  be  known  to  run 
to  the  nethermost  skirts  of  their  garments. 

I  am,  thy  affectionate  friend,  in  deep  travail 
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for  Zion's  beauty,  that  none  that  love  her  may 
fail  of  the  salvation  within  her  gates. 

Samuel,  Fothergill. 

Cornelius  Cayley,  to  whose  case  the  fore- 
going letter  relates,  had  addressed  to  Friends 
of  Leeds,  where  he  then  resided,  a  letter  set- 
ting forth  his  religious  state  and  past  experi- 
ence, wherein. he  mentions,  that  for  thirteen 
years  he  had  preached  whenever  he  could, 
"  not  having  freedom  to  be  in  any  parti- 
cular connexion  of  people  ;"  but,  having  been 
brought  to  a  closer  unity  with  the  principles 
of  Friends,  he  requested  to  be  united  with 
them  in  religious  membership.  Some  visits 
were  made  to  him  by  the  Friends  appointed, 
but  after  a  few  months  he  ceased  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  Friends,  and  the  case  was  there- 
fore ended.  S.  Fothergill  evidently  had  some 
fears  that  this  individual  was  not  yet  clear  of 
the  activity  of  self.  The  views  contained  in 
his  letter  are  deep,  weighty  and  instructive  ; 
whilst  his  feelings  and  tenderness  manifest 
that  he  was  actuated  by  pure  gospel  love. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  from  page  298.) 

Aijr. — On  our  arrival  here  we  found  that 
an  excursion  train  from  Glasgow  had  accom- 
panied us,  and  a  numerous  as-emblage  of  cabs 
and  omni busses  in  waiting  to  take  the  passen- 
gers at  once  to  the  classic  ground  of  Burns' 
Cottage,  Alloway  Kirk,  and  the  monument. 

Ayr  is  a  quaint  and  pleasant  old  sea-side 
town,  with  a  wide  and  cheerful  High  street, 
bemnninsr  with  a  few,  one  storied,  thatched 
cottages,  and  expandinginto  something  better 
as  we  proceeded.  Ayr  proper,  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  where  it  enters  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  the  "  Twa'  Brigs'  being  con- 
spicuous features  in  the  scene. 

We  expected  to  remain  here  over  the  mor- 
row, and  permitted  a  feeling  of  rest  to  come 
over  us,  which  added  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  scene  like  this.  Later  in  the  day,  when 
the  sun  was  sinking  slowly,  we  too  drove  out 
on  the  old  Maybole  road,  skirted  by  green 
fields,  almost  hidden  by  high  stone  walls,  the 
bane  of  rural  scenery,  and  ere  we  supposed 
we  had  gone  a  mile,  though  in  reality  twice 
that  distance,  our  carriage  stopped  in  front  of 
a  long,  low,  thatched  and  white-washed  cot- 
tage, "  the  auld  clay  bigging" — the  birth-place 
of  Burns  !  We  entered  the  humble  doorway 
around  which  he  had  played  in  childhood,  and 
wei'e  ushered  into  the  interior,  consisting  of 
two  rooms,  both  rather  small  and  dark.  The 
best  one  had  been  turned  into  a  kind  of  sale- 
room, and  memorials  of  the  place — paper- 
cutters  and  various  other  articles,  &c.,  were 
here  displayed;  the  other  was  filled  with  a 
motley  group,  the  remnants  of  the  excursion, 
who  were  making  the  most  of  the  occasion. 

And  this  was  the  lowly  nest,  from  which 
sprang  with  such  a  joyous  bound,  the  sky-lark 
who.se  music  was  destined  to  thrill  the  na- 
tion's heart;  the  poet 

"  Whose  songs  gushed  from  liis  heart 
As  rain  from  the  clouds  of  siinainer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start." 

"  Mighty  events  turn  on  a  straw — the  cross- 
ing of  a  brook  decides  the  con([uest  of  a  world, 
llail  William  Burns  prospered  upon  his  seven 
acres  of  nursery  ground,  the  boy  Robert  had 
been  sent  to  school,  had  struggled  forward  as 
HO  many  weaker  minds  do,  to  some  university, 
to  come  forth,  not  as  a  rustic  wonder,  but  as 


a  regular  trained  intellectual  workman,  per- 
haps to  change  the  whole  course  of  British 
literature,  for  it  lay  in  him  to  have  done  this!" 
On  the  other  side  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  long  college  training  might  have  quenched 
much  of  the  originality  of  his  genius.  Better 
to  pour  forth  his  lays  as  nature  dictated  ;  to 
mourn,  as  he  listed,  over  his  upturned  moun- 
tain daisy,  to  charm  the  world  with  his  sweet 
domestic  picture  of  his  Cotter's  fireside  ;  or  to 
ride  with  Meg  over  the  brig  of  Doon,  whose 
"  banks  and  braes"  he  found  so  fair,  and  sung 
so  eloquently. 

On  emerging  from  the  cottage  I  looked 
around  for  a  memento  of  the  place.  No  "  Wild 
Eose  of  Alloway"  pi'esented  itself,  but  a  straw 
from  the  low  cottage  roof  did — I  drew  it 
gently  forth  from  its  resting  place,  a  single 
brown  and  withered  wheat-stalk,  and  laid  it 
carefully  away.  But  our  coachman,  who  had 
watched  the  operation,  in  an  excess  of  zeal, 
seized  on  a  large  handful  and  brought  it  to 
me.  If  every  traveller  carried  away  as  much, 
the  inhabitants  would  soon  be  left  without 
shelter. 

The  Glasgow  excursionists  were  still  idling 
about  the  monument,  which  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  cottage,  and  on  a  slope  de- 
scending to  the  river.  Various  sounds  indi- 
cated that  the  sandwiches,  the  gingerbread, 
and  the  bottled,  beer,  were  not  quite  disposed 
of.  Evening  drew^  on  apace,  and  soon  all  re- 
turned to  Ayr,  leaving  us  alone  with  the  old 
Kirk  of  Alloway,  a  small  roofless  structure, 
half  covered  with  ivy,  and  surrounded  bj'  a 
place  of  graves,  conspicuous  among  which  is 
that  of  the  poet's  excellent  father,  William 
Burns.  We  looked  through  the  open  window, 
at  the  small  interior,  without  endeavoring  to 
people  it  with  the  uncanny  sights  and  sounds 
which  Tarn  saw  and  heard  on  that  memorable 
evening — 

"  And  when  he  breathes  his  master-lay 

Of  Alloway's  witch-haunted  wall, 
All  passions  in  our  frames  of  clay, 

Come  thronging  at  his  call. 

Imagination's  world  of  air. 
And  our  own  world,  its  gloom  and  glee. 

Wit,  pathos,  poetry  are  there, 
And  death's  sublimity." 

By  the  way,  we  found  that  the  fine  tribute 
of  Halleck,  from  which  the  above  quotation 
is  made — the  most  eloquent  ever  paid  to  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  is  unknown  in  Scotland — 
at  least  we  never  found  any  who  had  ever 
heard  of  it. 

From  the  kirk  we  passed  on  to 

"The  monument  which  tells  to  heaven 
The  homage  of  earth's  proudest  isle. 
To  that  bard-peasant  given." 

Among  other  interesting  objects,  it  contains 
a  porti'ait  of  Burns,  which  is  said  to  be  excel- 
lent ;  the  strong,  manly  features,  and  dark 
luminous  eyes,  are  well  rendered.  A  small 
grotto  near  by,  holds  the  famous  statues  of 
Tam  o'Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny.  The  real 
name  of  the  former  was  Douglas  Graham,  who 
lived  on  the  Shanter  farm,  near  Kirkoswald. 

The  chill  evening  air  was  making  itself  felt, 
but  our  driver  was  nowhere  to  bo  found. 
There  was  time,  therefore,  for  the  Auld  brig 
o' Doon,  which  spans  the  river  below  the 
monument,  a  high,  narrow,  grey  stone  arch, 
so  ancient  looking,  that  Time  himself  might 
have  been  the  ai'chitect.  Leaning  over  the 
low  parapet,  and  looking  down  into  the  river 
below,  its  stream  seemed  a  fitting  emblem  of 
the  poet's  life ;  somewhat  turbulent  and  pas- 
sionate, in  its  course,  but  leaving  freshness 
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and  beauty  behind  it,  though  we  see  the  latt 
through  a  mist  of  unshed  tears,  as  we  remer 
ber  the  soi-rows,  the  trials  and  temptations 
his  life ; 

"  Then  let  his  faults  like  swan's  feet,  be 
Sunk  in  the  wave." 

Next  morning  again  the  sun  roseuncloude 
the  air  was  deliciously  soft  and  balmy,  inv 
ing  us  to  walk  on  the  sea-shore.  So  leavir 
behind  the  many  handsome  villas  which  bo 
der  the  beach,  we  wei-e  soon  among  the  ta 
gled  masses  of  sea  weed  which  grew  in  pr 
fusion  on  the  knolls,  the  receding]  tide  mac 
visible.  Before  us,  at  a  distance  of  two  mik 
seemingly,  was  a  high  bluff  rising  from  tlBno' 
water's  edge,  crowned  by  the  square  tower 
Crennan  Castle,  a  ruined  stronghold  whi(  uqi 

once  guarded  the  shore.     J   becomii 

fatigued,  returned  to  the  hotel,  but  thouj 
alone,  the  walk  was  too  tempting  to  be  givt 
up.  The  mouth  of  the  Doon  was  not  far  awa 
and  lay  between  me  and  the  castle,  and  ho 
it  could  be  crossed  was  not  yet  apparent.  C 
reaching  the  river  no  bridge  was  in  sight,  hi 
a  boat  lay  on  the  opposite  shore.    The  groc 
of  small  boys  near  it  could  not  bring  it  ove 
but  informed  me  that  the  bridge  was  half 
mile  above.    Nothing  loath  to  stroll  alod 
"  the  banks  and  braes  of  bonny  Doon,"  beau 
ful  in  summer  verdure,  I  soon  reached  tl  "* 
bridge,  and  entered  a  low  meadow  divide  « 
by  a  hedge.    Large  cattle,  unlike  those  of  tl  P 
highlands,  were  feeding  in  the  distance,  bi 
my  prospects  of  reaching  Crennan  darkene 
ominous  clouds  began  to  appear  over  Arra 
Ailsa  Crag  became  invisible,  and  Holy  le 
shrouded  in  mist,  and  I  reluctantly  retrace 
my  steps,  recrossed  the  bridge,  and  the  ra 
was  about  to  pour  upon  me  as  I  found  shelt 
beneath  a  great  sycamore.    Small  boys  eve) 
where  abounding,  but  not  always  useful 
ornamental,  here  proved  of  service.  "Con 
into  the  byre,  ma'am,"  called  a  kind  heart*  ''^ 
little  one,  who  was  standing  within  the  sms  'tli 
clean  stable  for  cows.    I  was  within  a  sho 
distance  of  Burns'  cottage,  but  decided  not 
disturb  the  impressions  of  yesterday,  and 
return  to  Ayr  by  a  new  road,  accompani«j] 
by  my  young  friend,  who  seemed  grateful  f  SA 
the  few  American  scraps  I  gave  him,  in  a 
swer  to  his  many  inquiries.  Around  us  lay  tl 
hills  and  streams  the  poet  loved  and  sung,  b 
their  beauty  was  saddened  by  the  thoug 
that  he  who  was  so  fitted  to  enjoy  the  poetry 
the  scene  had  passed  away  ere  bis  life's  noo 
and  that  the  path  we  were  treading  would  i 
echo  no  more  to  his  footsteps. 

Dumfries. — The  country  through  which  v  des 
now  passed  was  full  of  interest.  Our  tra 
making  quite  a  long  pause  at  Mauchline,  v 
met  a  pleasing  young  Scotch  girl,  governe§ij,' 
in  the  family  of  a  son  or  grandson  of  Gav 
Hamilton,  the  patron  and  friend  of  Burr 
Mauchline  is  a  small,  pleasant  looking  tow 
and  was  intimatelj""  as-<ociated  with  Bun 
story.  Then  followed  Auchinleck,  Kirkconn 
and  Sanquhar  on  the  Nith,  with  its  ruin< 
forlalice  of  the  Chrichtons  and  the  Dough 
and  at  length  Dumfries  was  reached,  fac 
tiously  designated  by  the  poet  as 

"  Maggie  by  the  banks  of  Nith, 
A  dame  with  pride  eneuch," 

occupying  a  central  site,  in  a  rich  hill-gi 
champaign.  It  owns  a  very  quaint  old  hig 
street,  and  was  once  a  royal  burgh. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  to  St.  Michael 
cemetery,  where  amid  a  dense  accumulati<^| 
of  marble  tombs,  many  of  thefti  those  of  tl 
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)venatitei'S,  we  visited  the  small  doric  dome- 
ippcd  temple  standing  over  a  vault,  and  sur- 
)unded.  by  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  to  which 
lousands  before  us  have  made  a  pilgrimage, 
remarked-  to  the  custodian  that  we  were 
'ter  time,  but  she  replied,  "  Americans  come 
;  all  times, — they  will  go  in  :  Why,  ma'am, 
have  had  them  come  here  as  late  as  9  o'clock 
,  night,  and  have  had  to  get  up  and  show 
iiem  the  Mausoleum  by  lamp  light — they  will 
3  in,  but  then  IhQj  alwaj'S  pay  me  well  for 
!"  The  sculptured  representation  of  Coila, 
lie  genius  of  Burns,  throwing  over  him  her 
antie,  and  soliciting  him  to  leave  the  plow, 
d  not  "appear  to  us  a  very  happy  conceplion. 
he  simple  name  upon  the  slab  at  our  feet 
as  quite  enough, 

"  For  what  to  them  the  sculptor's  art, 

His  funeral  columns,  wreaths  and  urns? 
Wear  they  not  graven  on  the  heart, 
The  name  of  Robert  Burns?" 

,eturning  we  visited  the  small  house  upon 
street  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  which 
lES  his  residence  and  the  place  of  his  death, 
jhis  house  was  occupied  by  his  widow  for  38 
ears,  and  was  subsequently  tenanted  by  his 
dest  son.  It  stands  adjoining  an  Industrial 
ijhool,  the  front  of  which  is  adorned  by  a 
ist  of  the  poet.  By  courtesy  of  the  occu- 
lints  we  entered  and  stood  in  the  chamber 
[here  closed  a  life,  in  which,  as  says  his 
lOiCrapher,  "virtue  and  passion  had  been  at 
jrpetual  variance." 

1  On  a  narrow  steep  street  leading  from  the 
later  side,  we  passed  the  small  remaining 
agment  of  the  old  Franciscan  Priory,  in 
hich  Bruce  slew  the  Red  Comyn,  who  had 
eacherously  betrayed  him  to  the  English 
i.ng.  A  small  shop  stood  in  front,  but  an  in- 
rior  court  and  the  old  walls  and  doorways, 
id  the  names  of  the  small  wynds,  gave  evi- 
?nce  enough  that  we  were  amid  the  scenes 
,*  the  tragedj^  Thus  passed  our  last  day  in 
potland,  and  we  prepared  to  bid  farewell  to 
renes  abounding  in  poetic  and  historic  in- 
•rest. 

CoHHECTiON. — In  a  former  number  of  this  series,  in 
e  2]  column,  page  297,  "  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
ikedom  of  Montrose,"  should  read  "  forfeited  bis 
ights  to  the  duke  of  Montrose." 


I  While  George  Fox  was  a  prisoner,  in  1674, 
lere  came  to  him,  as  he  relates,  "  A  com- 
on-prayer  priest,  and  some  people  with 
im.  He  asked  me  'If  I  was  grown  up  to 
srfection?'  I  told  him,  '  What  I  was,  I  was 
r  the  grace  of  God.'  He  replied,  'It  was  a 
odest  and  civil  answer.'  Then  he  urged  the 
lords  of  John,  'If  we  say  that  we  have  no 
n,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
:  us.'  He  asked,  'What  did  I  say  to  that?' 
.  said  with  the  same  apostle,  "  If  we  say  we 
ive  not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his 
ord  is  not  in  us;  '  who  came  to  destroy  sin, 
id  to  take  av,-ay  sin.  So  there  is  a  time  for 
jople  to  see  that  they  have  sinned,  and  there 
a  time  for  them  to  see  that  they  have  sin  ; 
id  there  is  a  time  for  them  to  confess  their 
n,  and  to  forsake  it,  and  to  know  the  blood 
'  Christ  to  cleanse  from  all  sin.'  Then  the 
'iest  was  asked,  '  Whether  Adam  was  not 
;rfeet  before  he  fell,  and  whether  all  God's 
orks  were  not  perfect?'  The  priest  said, 
There  might  be  a  perfection  as  Adam  had, 
id  a  falling  from  it.'  But  I  told  him,  '  There 
>a  perfection  in  Christ  above  Adam,  and  be- 
Dnd  falling ;  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
inisters  of  Christ  to  present  every  man  per- 


fect in  Christ;  for  the  perfecting  of  whom 
they  have  their  gifts  in  Christ ;  therefore  they 
that  denied  perfection,  denied  the  work  of  the 
ministry'',  and  the  gifts  which  Christ  gave  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints.'  The  priest  said, 
'  We  must  always  be  striving.'  I  answered, 
'  It  was  a  sad  and  comfortless  sort  of  striving, 
to  strive  with  a  belief  we  should  never  over- 
come.' I  told  him  that  'Paul,  who  cried  out 
of  the  body  of  death,  did  also  "  thank  God, 
who  gave  him  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  So  there  was  a  time  of  crying 
out  for  want  of  victory,  and  a  time  of  praising 
God  for  the  victory;  and  Paul  said,  "  There 
is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

STRENGTH  FOR  TO-DAY. 
Strength  for  to-day  is  all  that  we  need, 

As  there  never  will  be  a  to-morrow  ; 
For  to-morrow  will  prove  but  another  to-day. 

With  its  measure  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Then  why  forecast  the  trials  of  life 
With  such  sad  and  grave  persistence, 

And  watch  and  wait  for  a  crowd  of  ills 
That  as  yet  has  no  existence  ? 

Strength  for  to-day — what  a  precious  boon 

For  the  earnest  souls  that  labor, 
For  the  willing  hands  that  minister 

To  the  needy  friend  or  neighbor. 

Strength  for  to-day — that  the  weary  hearts 

In  the  battle  of  right  quail  not ; 
And  the  eyes  bedimmed  with  bitter  tears 

In  their  search  for  light  may  fail  not. 

Strength  for  to-day— on  the  downhill  track, 

For  the  travellers  near  the  valley, 
That  up,  far  up  on  the  other  side, 

Ere  long  they  may  safely  rally. 

Strength  for  to-day — -that  our  precious  youth 

May  happily  shun  temptation, 
And  build  from  the  rise  to  the  set  of  sun 

On  a  strong  and  sure  foundation. 

Strength  for  to-day  in  the  house  and  home 

To  practice  forbearance  sweetly — 
To  scatter  kind  words  and  loving  deeds. 

Still  trusting  in  God  completely. 

Strength  for  to-day  is  ail  that  we  need, 
As  there  never  will  be  a  to-morrow  ; 

For  to-morrow  will  prove  but  another  to-day, 
With  its  measure  of  joy  and  sorrow. 


"  My  times  are  in  thy  hand." — Ps.  xxxi.  15. 
Have  1  a  full  and  practical  faith  in  God's 
particular  providence?  Do  I  commit  all  my 
ways  to  him,  knowing  that  He  can  and  will 
help  and  guide  and  direct  me,  according  to 
my  need?  Is  it  my  strength  for  duty,  my 
comfort  in  affliction,  my  joy  in  sorrow,  that 
all  my  times  are  in  his  hand,  and  that  He  is 
ordering  all  for  my  real  and  highest  good  ? 
In  all  my  ways  do  I  acknowledge  him  ?  Do 
I  feel,  from  day  to  day,  that  He  is  directing 
my  steps  ? 

If  a  person  swallows  any  poison  whatever, 
or  has  fallen  into  convulsions  from  having 
overloaded  the  stomach,  an  instantaneous  and 
very  sufficient  remedy  is  a  heaping  teaspoou- 
ful  of  common  salt,  and  as  much  ground  mus- 
tard, stirred  rapidly  in  a  teacup  of  water,  warm 
or  cold,  and  swallowed  instantly.  It  is  scarcely 
down  before  it  begins  to  come  up,  bringing 
with  it  the  remaining  contents  of  the  stomach  ; 
and  lest  there  be  any  remnant  of  a  poison  how- 
ever small,  let  the  white  of  an  eo-g;,  and  sweet 
oil  or  lard — several  spoonfuls — be  swallowed 
immediately  after  vomiting;  because  these 
very  common  articles  nullify  a  larger  number 
of  virulent  poisons  than  any  medicines  in  the 
'shops. 


For  "The  rriond." 

The  Turn-Stone. 

Of  this  interesting  little  shore  bird,  Nuttall 
says  that  it  is  not  only  common  to  the  whole 
Northern  hemisphere,  but  extends  its  colonies 
even  to  Senegal  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  the  Southern  half  of  the  globe.  Their 
favorite  breeding  places  are  the  inclement  re- 
gions of  the  North,  to  which  they  are  in  no 
haste  to  return,  but  linger  along  the  coast  of 
the  temperate  climates  for  several  months. 
In  New  Jersey,  according  to  Wilson,  they 
arrive  in  the  Fourth  month,  and  there  remaia 
till  the  Sixth  month,  feeding  on  the  spawn  of 
the  King  Crab  or  Horse-Foot.  Soon  after 
this,  they  are  found  at  their  breeding  grounds 
on  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea. 

Its  name  is  derived  from  its  movements 
when  feeding,  at  which  time  it  runs  along  the 
shore  picking  up  sand-hoppers,  marine  worms 
and  other  creatures;  and  turning  over  the 
stones  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  small 
animals  concealed  below  them.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  the  American  Robin.  Its  habits 
are  thus  graphically  described  by  Thomas 
Edward,  a  Scotch  Naturalist. 

"  The  Turn-stone  is  a  very  interesting  bird, 
from  its  peculiar  form  and  singular  habits. 
It  is  a  strong,  thick  bird,  with  rather  short, 
thick  legs;  long  expanded  toes;  and  full, 
broad  breast.  Its  bill  is  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated  cone,  strong  at  the  base,  on  the 
culmen  rather  flattened,  and  with  a  curve 
inclining  upward  toward  the  tip.  The  ha- 
bits of  the  bird  are  singular,  more  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  method  which  it  adopts 
to  procure  food — which  is,  as  its  name  de- 
notes, by  turning  over  small  stones  in  search 
of  the  insects  beneath  them,  on  which  it  feeds. 
When  the  object  which  it  wishes  to  turn  over 
is  too  large  for  the  bill  to  do  so,  the  breast  is 
applied  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  birds  are 
willing  to  assist  each  other,  just  as  masons  or 
porters  will  do  in  turning  over  a  stone  or  a 
bale  of  goods.  I  may  here  take  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  an  incident  concerning  the 
Turn-stone  which  came  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. 

"Passing  along  the  sea-shore  to  the  west 
of  Banff",  I  observed  on  the  sands,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  before  me,  two  birds  beside 
a  large-looking  object.  Knowing  by  their 
appearance  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
species  which  are  usually  met  with  in  this 
quarter,  I  left  the  beach  and  proceeded  along 
the  adjoining  links,  an  eminence  of  shingle 
intervening,  until  I  concluded  that  I  was  al- 
most opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  objects 
of  my  search  were  employed.  Stooping  down, 
and  with  my  gun  upon  my  back  prepared  for 
action,  I  managed  to  crawl  through  the  bents 
and  across  the  shingle  for  a  considerable  way. 
At  length  I  came  in  sight  of  the  two  little 
workers,  who  were  busily  endeavoring  to  turn 
over  a  dead  fish  which  was  fully  six  times 
their  size.  I  immediately  recognized  them 
as  Turn-stones.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  them, 
and  anxious  at  the  same  time  to  witness  their 
operations,  I  observed  that  a  few  paces  nearer 
them  there  was  a  deep  hollow  among  the 
shingle,  which  I  contrived  to  creep  into  un- 
observed. 

"I  was  now  distant  from  them  about  ten 
yards,  and  had  a  distinct  and  unobstructed 
view  of  all  their  movements.  In  these  there 
was  evinced  that  extraordinary  degree  of  sa- 
gacity and  perseverance  which  comes  under 
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the  notice  only  of  those  who  watch  the  habits 
of  the  lower  creation  with  patience  and  assid- 
uity, and  which,  when  fully  and  accurately 
related,  is  not  unfrequently  discredited  by  in- 
dividuals who,  although  fond  of  natural  his- 
tory, seem  inclined  to  believe  that  every  thing 
in  regard  to  animals  must  necessarily  be  false, 
or  at  least  the  result  of  ignorance,  unless  it 
has  been  recorded  in  books  which  are  con- 
sidered authorities  on  the  subject. 

"  But  to  return.  Having  got  fairly  settled 
down  in  my  pebbly  observatory,  I  turned  my 
undivided  attention  to  the  birds  before  me. 
They  were  boldly  pushing  at  the  fish  with 
their  bills,  and  then  with  their  breasts.  Their 
endeavors,  however,  were  in  vain:  the  object 
remained  immovable.  On  this  they  both  went 
round  to  the  opposite  side,  and  began  to  scrape 
avvay  the  sand  from  beneath  the  fish.  After 
removing  a  considerable  quantity,  they  again 
came  back  to  the  spot  which  they  had  left, 
and  went  once  more  to  work  with  their  bills 
and  breasts,  but  with  as  little  apparent  suc- 
cess as  formerly.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
they  ran  round  a  second  time  to  the  other  side, 
and  re-commenced  their  trenching  operations 
with  a  seeming  determination  not  to  be  baflled 
in  their  object,  which  evidently  was  to  under- 
mine the  dead  animal  before  them,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  the  more  easily  overturned. 

"  While  they  were  thus  employed,  and  after 
they  had  labored  in  this  manner  at  both  sides 
alternately  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  they  were 
joined  by  another  of  their  own  species,  which 
came  flying  with  rapidity  from  the  neighbor- 
ing rocks.  Its  timely  arrival  was  hailed  with 
evident  signs  of  joy.  I  was  led  to  this  con- 
clusion from  the  gestures  which  they  exhibit- 
ed, and  from  a  low  but  pleasant  murmuring 
noise  to  which  they  gave  utterance  so  soon 
as  the  new-comer  made  his  appearance.  Of 
their  feelings  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware, 
and  he  made  his  reply  to  them  in  a  similar 
strain.  Their  mutual  congratulations  being 
over,  they  all  three  set  to  work ;  and  after 
laboring  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes  in  re 
moving  the  sand,  the}' came  round  to  the  other 
side,  and  putting  their  breasts  simultaneously 
to  the  fish,  they  succeeded  in  raising  it  some 
inches  from  the  sand,  but  were  unable  to  turn 
it  over.  It  went  down  again  inlo  its  sandy 
bed,  to  the  manifest  disappointment  of  the 
three.  Resting,  however,  for  a  space,  and 
without  leaving  their  respective  })Ositions, 
which  were  a  little  apart  the  one  fiom  the 
other,  they  resolved,  it  appears,  to  give  the 
work  another  trial.  Lowering  themselves, 
with  their  breasts  close  to  the  sand,  they  man- 
aged to  push  their  bills  underneath  the  fish, 
which  they  made  to  rise  to  about  the  same 
height  as  before.  Afterward,  withdrawing 
their  bills,  but  without  losing  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained,  they  applied  their 
breasts  to  the  object.  This  they  did  with  such 
force  and  to  such  purpose  that  at  length  it 
went  over  and  rolled  several  yards  doWn  a 
slight  declivity.  It  was  followed  to  some  dis- 
tance by  the  birds  themselves,  before  they 
could  recover  their  bearing. 

"They  returned  eagerl}'  to  tlie  spot  from 
whence  the}'  had  dishxiged  the  obstacle  which 
hud  so  long  oppos^>d  them  ;  and  they  gave 
unmistakable  proof,  i)y  their  rapid  and  con- 
tinued movements,  that  they  were  enjoying 
an  ample  repast  as  the  reward  of  their  in- 
dustrious and  praiseworthy  labor.  I  was  so 
pleased,  and  even  delighted,  with  tlu>  s  igacity 
and  perseverance  which  they  ha<l  shown,  that 


I  could  have  considered  myself  as  guilty  of  a 
crime  had  I  endeavored  to  take  away  the  lives 
of  these  interesting  beings  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  were  exercising,  in  a  manner 
so  happily  for  themselves,  the  wonderful  in- 
stincts implanted  in  them  by  their  Creator. 
When  they  appeared  to  have  done  and  to  be 
satisfied,  I  arose  from  my  place  of  concealment. 
On  examining  the  fish,  I  found  it  to  be  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  common  cod.  It  was  nearly 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  it  had  been 
imbedded  in  the  sand  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  inches." 


For  "  Tlie  Friend  " 

Diary  of  Caleb  Cressoii. 
By  permission  of  one  of  the  family,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  taken  from  this  book, 
which  has  been  recently  printed  for  private 
circulation. 

Caleb  Cresson  accompanied  his  cousin, 
Thomas  Seattergood,  on  a  religious  visit  to 
New  England  in  1791.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey  they  came  to  Boston,  and  he  was 
naturally  interested  in  visiting  the  spot  where 
some  of  his  fellow  professors  in  religion,  had 
long  before  given  up  their  lives  in  obedience 
to  the  requirings  of  duty — and  thus  hastened 
the  downfall  of  an  intolerant  and  persecuting 
spirit. 

"7th  mo.  25th. — Our  friend  BbenezerPope 
informed  me  that  he  had  made  it  a  point  to 
be  particular  in  his  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  place  where  our  Friends  William 
Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson  were  put 
to  death,  and  he  thought  he  could  fix  the  spot 
within  a  few  rods.  The  histories  of  Friends 
which  mention  the  transaction  are  not  explicit 
on  that  head — neither  is  it  very  material — 
yet  when  one  is  at  Boston  it  seems  quite  na- 
tural to  make  some  inquiry  about  it,  though 
the  inhabitants  now  show  rather  an  aversion 
to  having  the  matter  revived  ;  and  indeed, 
Christian  charity  would  forbid  our  making 
the  children  answerable  for  the  misconduct  of 
their  forefathers,  whose  deeds  they  condemn, 
both  in  word  and  conduct.  However,  there 
can  be  nothing  criminal  in  endeavoring  to  fix 
the  place  where  the  tragedy  was  executed. 

"  Ebenezer  Pope  told  me  several  circum- 
stances tending  to  fix  the  spot,  which  he  led 
me  to,  very  neai'ly.  Some  of  them,  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  I  will  set  down  here. 

"  Ho  says,  one  of  our  historians  mentions  a 
boat,  with  some  sober  people,  coming  from 
Nantasket,  to  see  the  bloody  business,  who 
sat  therein,  while  it  was  performed,  in  a  little 
creek  near  the  gallows.  The  entrance  of  this 
creek  is  still  visible  near  Boston  Neck,  and 
the  remaining  ground  towards  the  opp  )site 
shore,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
over,  is  still  low,  though  it  has  been  filled  up 
considorably  for  building. 

"  He  further  says  that  old  Friend  Bagncl 
told  him  of  a  convei-sation  which  he  had  with 
an  old  woman  at  Charle-iton,  who  inf  )rmcd 
him  she  was  about  10  years  old  when  the  oc- 
currence happened,  and  got  leave  of  her  pa 
rents  to  go  and  see  the  execution,  and  after 
crossing  Penn}'  Ferr}-,  as  it  was  then  called, 
she  ran  along  the  beach  until  she  came  in  view 
of  the  gallows — which,  by  the  present  situa- 
tion of  land  and  water,  tends  to  fix  the  place 
somewhere  near  whore  our  friend  Pope  sup- 
posed it  to  be. 

"  Add  to  this  his  account  of  a  public  Friend 
from  England,  who  when  here  was  concerned 
to  make  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  walking 


out  to  the  place,  and  leaning  on  the  fenct 
after  a  solemn  pause,  said,  'Here  lie  my  dea  '| 
Friends  :  I  smell  their  bones." 

"  Also,  a  sober  neighbour  of  his,  being  nea  " 
the  spot  during  the  late  troubles,  related  t 
him  (that  is  B.  Pope,)  as  follows  : — Euminai  * 
ing  in  his  mind  on  the  judgments  which  the  V 
hung  over  the  land,  and  being  deeply  thought 
ful  and  pensive  of  the  cause,  was  made,  as  b;  '1° 
a  secret  impulse,  to  stand  still,  and  a  voice  a 
it  were  run  through  his  mind — Here  lie  the  u 
nocent  Quakers,  and  the  very  spot,  or  plao< 
seemed  pointed  out  to  him  in  a  very  particu 
lar  manner. 

"  All  these  circumstances  unite  to  render  i 
almost  certain  that  somewhere  near  the  plac  * 
he  showed  me,  the  affecting  tragedy  was  pei 
formed.  * 

"  Bishop  tells  us  that  when  their  lives  wer  'f" 
taken,  they  were  denied  burial,  and  thei 
naked  bodies  cast  into  a  hole,  and  not  pei 
raitted  to  be  covered;  which  was  soon  afte 
overflowed  with  water,  which  probably  raigh  '"^^ 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  rising  of  thetid' 
over  the  low  grounds  already  meniioned.  ! 

"I  speak  now  of  William  Eobinson  ani 
Marmaduke  Stevenson,  for  as  to  Mary  Dye 
and  William  Leddra,  Friends  were  permitted 
to  take  away  an  i  bury  their  bodies.  ' 

"  This  Friend  Pope  also  related  a  conversa  '™' 
tion  which  lately  passed  between  two  of  hi  !■ 
neighbors — one  of  them  grandson  to  Edwar 
Rawson,  who  was  Secretary  to  Governor  Er  ™ 
dicot,  who  spake  much  in  favour  of  the  piet;  '^I 
of  the  first  settlers,  and  what  godly  peopl 
they  were,  compared  to  the  present  generj 
tion.    '  Say  you  so  ?'  said  his  friend  ;  '  I  am  c  "''i 
a  different  mind  : — so  far  from  thinking  ther  F 
virtuous,  good  people,  I  look  upon  them  t 
have  been  the  veriest  devils  that  ever  existe  ™ 
in  human  shape,  and,  to  be  plain  with  yot  "'t 
your  grandfather  was  no  better  than  the  res  "lii 
of  them.'    '  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  sir' 
said  his  neighbour.    "  I  mean  as  I  say,  sir  'V 
that  so  far  from  being  pious  and  godly,  thei 
cruelty  and  wickedness  exceeded  all  exampl  'I™ 
sincethe  daysof  theReformation  from  Poperj  ^i' 
Have  you  never  read  the  history  of  the  Qui  * 
kers'  sufferings  in  this  country,  sir?'    No  *™ 
'Then  I  will  take  care  to  furnish  you  with  '"^'j 
sight  of  it,  and  1  am  persuaded,  from  your  uj 
rightness  and  candor,  you  will  join  with  m  *3 
in  utterly  condemning  the  principles  and  pra(  * 
tices  of  those  who  first  settled  in  this  country 
who,  fleeing  from  persecution  in  their  nativ 
land,  became  far  before  their  persecutors  i 
England  in  point  of  hard-heartedness  and  bai 
barity.'    So  he  furnished  him  with  Besse 
History  of  the  Sufferings  of  our  Friends  i  *''J 
New  England.  ^ 

"  After  some  weeks  he  called  upon  hii  "J 
again,  and  asked  if  he  had  read  it.    He  sai 
'  Y'es.'    Ho  then  queried,  'What  was  his  0]  "I 
inion  of  their  ancestors  now?'   '  Why,  sir,'  b 
replied,  '  I  stand  informed  of  what  I  never  b( 
fore  was  acquainted  with,  and  may  acknov  '"^'^ 
ledge  with  the  Queen  of  the  South,  that  th  '* 
one-half  had  not  been  told  mo.  So  I  am  con 
polled  to  be  of  your  mind,  sir,  and  allow  ths  J^o 
the}'-  wei-e  not  the  men  I  apprehended  ther  ^ 
to  be.'  *f 

"  This  was  the  substance  of  their  converas 
tion,  being  two  Presbyterians,  and  it  raft 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  few  of  those  no\ 
n])on  the  stage  have  much  knowledge  of  th 
proceedings  of  those  early  times  against  ou 
innocent  brethren  and  sisters,  only  for  beai 
ing  their  testimony  to  the  Truth  ;  for  it  hftf  W 
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ithout  doubt,  been  the  earnest  endeavour  of 
16  writers  and  leaders  amongst  them,  to 
lUtilate  and  suppress  all  accounts  which  had 
tendency  to  criminate  and  set  in  an  nn- 
.vourable  point  of  view  the  conduct  of  their 
irefathers.  But  faithful  and  impartial  his- 
iry  will  still  preserve  the  truth  of  those 
ansactions  which  cast  such  a  shade  of  in- 
my  upon  the  high  professors  of  the  Christian 
ime  in  that  day. 

And  something  remarkable  and  memor- 
)le  it  will  be,  if  in  future  time,  in  tlie  very 
idst  of  the  country  where  the  persecution 
ged  the  hottest,  that  is,  between  Boston  and 
ilem,  our  Yearly  Meeting  for  New  England 
iioald  be  established,  and  a  standard  for  the 
I'uth,  as  held  by  us  as  a  religious  Society,  be 
ected. 

"  And  if  the  professors  under  our  name  were 
;t  in  the  possession  of  what  they  hold  up  to 
e  world,  and  acted  agreeably  to  the  princi- 
es  we  maintain,  no  doubt  there  would  be  a 
ithering  from  many  of  those  sects,  who  are 
■oaning  under  their  heavy  task-masters,  and 
ady  to  .say,  many  seeking  religious  minds 
nong  them,  at  least,  '  Who  will  show  us  any 
od?'  sensibly  feeling  in  the  secret  of  their 
ivn  minds,  a  want,  which  nothing  outward 
n  satisfy — a  deficiency,  which  outward 
orship,  service,  and  ceremonies  cannot  sup- 
7- 

For,  indeed,  nothing  can  satisfy  the  im- 
3rtal  part  but  that  which  is  really  Divine 
d  spiritual — agreeably  to  that  Scripture 
Btimony, '  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
im  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,' 
at  is,  all  who  approach  before  Him  in  an  ac- 
ptable  manner." 

"28th. — I  was  shown  the  place  where  these 
fatnated  New  England  people,  about  the 
ar  1692,  put  19  persons,  men  and  women,  to 
ath,  for  witchcraft,  and  pressed  one  other 
or  creature  to  death  for  the  same  pretended 
ime,  though  it  afterwards  sufficiently  appear- 
tbatthere  wasvery  little(ifany)just  ground 
'  proceeding  in  this  severe  manner  against 
em,  and  some  of  the  foremost  of  their  his- 
rians  confessed  in  print  that  they  were  under 
trong  delusion  of  Satan. 
"At  the  time  they  stopped  this  persecution 
ere  were  a  great  number  more  in  confine- 
mt  and  under  af-cusation,  and  one  of  their 
emost  priests  or  ministers  among  the  rest, 
and  so  they  dismissed  the  poor  creatures 
ter  the  law  was  repealed. 
■'It  was  remarkable  that  noneof  our  Friends 
3re  accused ;  but  it  was  rather  by  some  con 
lered  as  a  judgment  upon  them  for  their 
lelty  in  taking  the  lives  of  our  brethren, 
illiam  Eobinson,  Marmaduke  Stevenson, 
iry  Dyer,  and  William  Leddra,  and  the 
ere  whipping,  cutting  off  ears,  banishment, 
d  other  barbarous  treatment  of  very  many 
aers  of  our  dear  Friends,  a  few  years  before. 
'And  this  was  not  the  only  indication  of 
e  hand  of  Heaven  being  against  them,  for 
3  native  Indians,  for  a  long  course  of  years 
er  they  had  stained  their  hands  with  the 
)od  of  our  innocent  Friends,  were,  as  it  were, 
loose  upon  the  people  of  the  land,  and  manj' 
ndred  were  murdered,  and  carried  into  cap- 
ity  and  tortured  1o  death  in  cold  blood. 
'Another  remarkable  circumstance  which 
)k  place  in  this  Government  of  Massachu- 
.ts  Bay  was,  that  their  land  would  not  pro- 
ce  wheat,  whereas,  at  the  first  settling  of 


that  they  had  almost  wholly  given  over  en- 
deavouring to  cultivate  it,  having  been  so 
often  disappointed  of  having  any  increase, 
owing  to  a  kind  of  blast  that  commonly  took 
it  after  it  had  shot  up  into  ear.  Their  chief 
grain  is  rye  and  Indian  corn,  though  but  poor, 
of  which  they  make  their  bread  mostly." 


Ends  of  Four  Great  Warriors. — The  four 
conquerors  who  occupy  the  most  conspicuous 
places  in  the  history  of  the  world  are  Alexan- 
der, Hannibal,  Csesar  and  Bonaparte. 

Alexander,  after  having  climbed  the  dizzy 
heightsof  hisambition,  with  his  temples  bound 
with  chaplets  dipped  in  the  blood  of  millions, 
looked  down  upon  a  conquered  world  and 
wept  that  there  was  not  another  world  for 
him  to  conquer — set  a  city  on  fire  and  died  in 
a  state  of  debauch. 

Hannibal,  after  having,  to  the  astonishment 
and  consternation  of  Rome,  passed  the  Alps, 
after  having  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  and  stripped  "three 
bushels  of  gold  rings  from  the  fingers  of  her 
slaughtered  knights,"  and  made  her  founda- 
tions quake,  fled  from  his  countrj^,  hated  by 
those  who  once  exultingly  united  his  name 
with  that  of  their  God,  and  who  called  him 
Hani  Baal.  Hannibal  died  at  last  by  poison 
administered  with  his  own  hand,  unlamented 
and  unwept,  in  a  foreign  land. 

Cassar,  after  having  conquered  eight  hun- 
dred cities — after  dyeing  his  garments  in  the 
blood  of  more  than  one  nation  of  his  foes,  af- 
ter having  pursued  to  death  the  only  rival  he 
had  on  earth, — was  miserably  assassinated  by 
those  he  considered  his  nearest  friends,  and  in 
that  very  place  the  attainment  of  which  had 
been  his  greatest  ambition. 

Bonaparte,  whose  mandate  kings  and  popes 
obeyed,  after  having  filled  the  earth  with  the 
terror  of  his  name — after  having  deluged 
Europe  with  tears  and  blood,  and  clottied  the 
world  with  sackcloth — closed  his  days  in  lone- 
ly banishment,  almost  literally  exiled  from 
the  world,  yet,  where  he  could  sometimes  see 
his  country's  banner  waving  over  the  depart- 
ing vessels  that  did  not,  and  could  not,  give 
him  aid. 

Thus  these  four  great  men,  who  seemed  to 
stand  the  representatives  of  all  those  whom 
the  world  calls  great — these  four  men,  who 
each  in  turn  made  the  earth  tremble  to  its  very 
centre  by  their  simple  tread,  severally  died — 
one  by  intoxication,  as  was  supposed,  by  poison 
in  his  wine;  one  a  suicide;  one  murdered  by 
his  friends;  and  one  a  lonely  exile.  How 
wretched  is  the  end  of  all  such  earthly  great- 
ness ! 
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Selected. 

It  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  reformers,  that 
when  he  had  acquitted  himself  in  a  public  dis- 
putation with  great  credit  to  his  Master's 
cause,  a  friend  begged  to  see  the  notes  which 
he  had  been  observed  to  write,  supposing  that 
he  had  taken  down  the  arguments  of  his  op- 
ponents, and  sketched  the  substance  of  his 
own  reply.  Greatly  was  he  surprised  to  find 
that  his  notes  consisted  simply  of  these  ejacu- 
latory  petitions:  "More  light.  Lord — more 
light — more  light!"  And  how  was  the  true 
spirit  of  prayer  compressed  and  illustrated  in 
these  short  aspirations!  Could  they  fail  of 
success?   "If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 


ask  of  God,  that  givcth  to  all  men  liberally, 
it  is  said  that  grain  grew  well,  and  came  to  land  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given 
^ood  degree  of  perfection  ;  but  we  observed  '  him."    (.James  i,  5.) 


It  is  of  great  importance  at  all  times,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  the  present  condition 
of  what  is  called  the  religious  world,  that  the 
individual  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends' 
should  seek  to  know  for  themselves  and  illus- 
trate by  example,  what  that  life  must  be 
which  is  continually  passed  consistently  with 
the  high  profession  they  make.  We  have 
drawn  the  eyes  of  other  professors  upon  us 
by  the  known  controversy  within  our  borders 
respecting  the  continued  maintenance,  or  the 
essential  abandonment  of  some  of  the  impor- 
tant doctrines  and  testimonies  always  charac- 
terizing Friends.  The  "  London  Press"  some- 
time since  used  the  following  language,  in 
refei-ence  to  the  Society  in  that  country. 
"  Even  the  most  zealous  lovers  of  simplicity 
and  truth  that  have  ever  been,  cannot  now 
claim  exemption  from  the  charge  of  false  doc- 
trine, heresy  and  schism.  Desiring  union  as 
much  as  most  earnest  men,  they  are  so  diff'er- 
ing  among  themselves,  that  until  they  are  one, 
they  can  hardly  expect  that  their  prayers  will 
be  answered  for  all  the  earth  to  be  of  one  lan- 
guage when  Divine  things  have  to  be  spoken 
of.  Loving  simplicity  in  all  things — dress, 
speech  aud  social  habits — they  are  neverthe- 
less conforming  to  fashions  which  their  fore- 
fathers deemed  worldly,  and  renounced  as 
sinful.  Loving  a  pure  doctrine,  and  believing 
in  the  power  of  silence  and  the  direction  of 
the  indwelling  Spirit,  they  are  now  given  to 
speaking,  and  to  obedience  to  spirits  which 
have  never  been  tried." 

The  consciousness  that  these  things  are 
known  by  others,  and  commented  on  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  truth  and  of  our  mem- 
bers as  its  exponents,  ought  to  stir  up  a  godly 
jealousy  in  all  who  love  the  original  faith  and 
character  of  Finends.  How  great  is  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  on  each  one  of  us!  How 
solemn  the  call  so  to  go  in  and  out  before  the 
people,  that  our  every  day  life  may  commend 
the  pure  and  spiritual  religion  we  profess  "  to 
every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God." 

JNot  a  few,  dissatisfied  with  theritualism  and 
formalism  that  overburden  the  religious  belief 
and  modes  of  worship  of  many  denominations, 
dwarfing  the  growth  and  vigor  of  vital  re- 
igion,  are  inquiring  what  are  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  revived  by  the  founders  of  our 
Societ}',  which  enabled  them  to  triumph  over 
the  cruel  persecution  of  the  formalists  of  their 
day  ;  and  what  the  testimonies  springing  from 
those  doctrines,  the  faithful  support  of  which 
has  drawn  upon  Friends  in  every  generation 
since,  the  dislike  and  contempt  of  worldlings  ? 
Let  every  one  of  us  seriously  put  the  query 
to  himself,  how  clearly,  if  called  on  to  answer 
this  inquiry,  he  would  be  able  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  and  how  far 
his  conduct  and  conversation  are  fitted  to 
illustrate  the  truth  and  practical  value  of  the 
religion  he  professes. 

It  is  they  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  are  the  sons  of  God.  To  be  of  this  blessed 
number,  then,  watchfulness  unto  prayer  — 
which  implies  reverent  inwardness  and  stead- 
fast self-denial — is  absolutely  indispensable. 
This  strict,  restricted  course  of  life  is  vqry 
unpopular  at  the  present  time,  being  kept  out 
of  sight  very  generally  by  manj^  professed 
believers  in  Christ,  even  those  who  claim  to 
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be  his  ministers;  who  appear  to  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  they  can  so  far  reconcile  his 
cross-bearing  religion  and  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  as  to  admit  of,  at  least  partial,  compli- 
ance with  its  impure  pleasures  and  fashions, 
and  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  its  riches  and 
honors. 

William  Penn,  speaking  of  Friends  in  his 
day,  remarks,  "  They  came  forth  low  and  de 
epised  and  hated,  as  the  primitive  Christians 
did,  and  not  by  the  help  of  worldly  wisdom 
or  power,  as  former  reformations,  in  part, 
have  done.  But  in  all  things,  it  may  be  said, 
this  people  were  brought  forth  in  the  cross; 
in  a  contradiction  to  the  ways,  worships,  fashions 
and  customs  of  the  world;  yea  against  wind 
and  tide,  that  so  no  flesh  might  glory  before 
God."  *  *  *  "  We  held  the  Truth  in  the 
Spirit  of  it,  and  not  in  our  own  spirits,  or  after 
our  own  will  and  affections;  they  were  bowed 
and  broken  into  subjection,  insomuch  that  it  was 
visil)le  to  them  that  knew  us.  We  did  not 
think  ourselves  at  our  own  disposal,  to  go 
where  we  list,  or  to  say  or  do  what  we  list  or 
when  we  list.  Our  liberty  stood  in  the  liberty 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  no  pleasure,  no 
jjrofit,  no  fear,  no  favor  could  draw  us  from 
this  retired,  strict  and  watchful  frame.  *  *  * 
Our  words  were  few  and  savory,  our  looks 
composed  and  weighty,  and  our  whole  deport- 
ment very  observable.  True  it  is  that  this 
retired  and  strict  sort  of  life  from  the  libei'ty 
of  the  conversation  of  the  world,  exposed  us 
to  the  censures  of  many  as  humorists,  con- 
ceited and  self  righteous  persons.  But  it  was 
our  preservation  from  many  snares,  to  which 
othei'S  were  continually  exposed,  by  the  preva- 
lency  of  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life,  that  wanted  no  oc- 
casions or  temptations  to  excite  them  abroad 
in  the  converse  of  the  woi  ld." 

"Beholdthe  picture!  Is  it  like?  like  whom?" 
Not  the  great  body  of  those  who  profess  to 
be  the  present  representatives  of  those  sons 
of  the  morning.  Certainly  not  like  those — 
however  voluble  about  their  christian  attain- 
ments, or  busy  in  ostensible  good  works — 
whose  religion  is  obtained  from  the  study  of 
the  bible,  and  not  through  conviction  and 
conversion  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  their  at- 
tendant baptisms  and  sore  conflicts;  whose 
faith  therefore  stands  in  the  Avisdom  of  men 
and  not  in  the  power  of  God.  Such  as  these 
have  not  allowed  the  Light  which  is  the  life 
of  men  to  reveal  to  them  the  depth  of  corrup- 
tion that  is  natural  to  the  human  heart,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  yielding  unre- 
Hi'rved  obedience  to  "  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
Life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  in  order  to  be  "  set  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ;"  and  therefore 
they  do  not  believe  that  the  gate  and  the  way 
leading  to  eternal  life  are  so  strait  and  nar- 
row as  to  preclude  any  confo'-mity  to  the 
ways  or  customs  of  the  woi'ld,  that  have  their 
origin  from  the  evil  propensities  of  man's 
heart,  or  which  invito  temptation  to  indulge 
the  lust  of  the  e3'e,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  or  the 
pride  of  life.  The  daily  cross  is  an  offence 
unto  tliesc,  and  they  are  altogether  indisposed 
to  bo  brought  forth  "  in  contradiction  to  the 
loays,  worships,  fashions  and  customs  of  this 
world:' 

Nov  yet  is  the  picture  like  tho.se  who,  in 
aoquiescnce  with  the  opinions  of  others,  ad 
ln^re  to  the  original  faith  of  Friends,  but 
neglect  to  show  by  their  godl}'  lives,  a  jier- 
sonal  experience  of  those  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
of  which  that  faith,  when  truly  held,  is  but  a 


part.  Such  as  the^e  m-a,y  wrap  their  talent 
or  talents  in  the  napkin  of  a  commendable 
outside  appearance,  while  they  proclaim  their 
belief  of  the  Lord  being  an  austere  man,  by 
burying  his  money  in  the  earth. 

But  He  who  watcheth  over  his  church  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  has  continued  to  keep 
within  the  Society  worthy  witnesses  to  his 
truth  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  who  can  testi- 
fy and  who  do  prove,  in  life  and  conversation, 
that  He  and  it  change  not.  These  too  know 
that  the  truth  must  be  held  in  the  Spirit  of  it 
and  "not  in  their  own  spirits,  or  after  their 
own  will  and  affections"  which  must  be  bowed 
and  brought  into  subjection  ;  and  that  they 
''are  not  at  their  own  disposal,  to  go  where 
they  list,  or  say  or  do  what  they  list."  Alas 
for  the  day !  these  also  find,  that  the  self-deny- 
ing doctrine  that  they  uphold,  and  the  strict 
and  circumscribed  life  they  are  bound  to 
maintain,  exposes  them,  in  like  manner,  at 
this  day,  "  the  censures  of  many — among 
their  fellow  professors,  —  as  humorists,  con- 
ceited and  self-righteous  persons."  Let  these 
then  not  be  discomfited  or  discouraged,  as 
though  some  strange  thing  had  happened 
to  them."  They  are  but  participating  in 
some  of  the  same  trials  the  founders  of  the 
Society  had  to  endure  from  the  unconverted 
and  unsanctified,  and  are  thus  united  to  them 
not  only  in  faith,  but  in  the  fellowship  of  suf- 
fering. As  they  keep  "firm  to  Truth's  life  as 
well  as  Truth's  principles,"  they  will  be  up- 
held and  preserved,  as  their  worthy  predeces- 
sors marvellously  experienced  ;  their  reward 
will  be  sure,  and  in  process  of  lime  others  will 
be  brought  upon  the  stage  of  action,  who  will 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  Toledo  Blade  publishes  crop 
reports  from  three  hundred  places  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
lUinoisJ^owa,  Michigan  and  Missouri,  showing  excel- 
lent prospects  for  the  corn  and  wheat  harvests.  Wheat 
especially  is  in  better  condition  than  for  several  years. 

The  public  debt  statement,  issued  on  the  1st  inst., 
shows  a  redaction  of  $4,315,509.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment publishes  a  statement  showing  that  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt,  from  3rd  mo.  1st,  1869,  to  4th  mo. 
30th,  1877,  has  amounted  to  $455,104,642. 

During  the  nine  months  ending  3d  mo.  31st,  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  $470,055,782,  and  the 
unports  $314,854,930,  excess  of  exports  ?155,230,852. 
The  imports  of  specie  exceed  the  exports  $5,381,397. 

It  has  been  decided  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  postpone 
the  extra  session  of  Congress  until  lOlh  mo.  15tii.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  extra  session  became 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  late  Congress  having 
failed  to  pass  the  needful  appropriations  for  some  parts 
of  the  public  service. 

The  demand  for  postal  cards  increases  monthly.  The  Died,  at  her  residence  in  Gerraantown,  on  the  23 
number  of  these  cards  issued  during  the  4th  month  was  of  3d  mo.,  1877,  Mary  S.  Jones,  widow  of  John  Jonj 
20,729,000. 

Crazy  Horse's  band  of  Indians,  numbering  889  per- 
sons, surrendered  at  Camp  Robinson,  Nebraska,  on  the 
6lh  inst.    They  gave  up  2000  ponies  and  many  Ameri-  cheerfulness,  and  her  mental  faculties  remained  brid 
can  horses  and  mules.    The  arrival  of  this  band  makes  j  to  the  last.    This  dear  Friend  exemplified  by  herdal 
the  aggregate  number  of  Nortliern  Indians  who  have  ;conduct  and  conversation,  her  attachment  lo  the  d| 
surrendered  to  General  Crook  at  the  agencies  since  the  'trines  and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
3d  mo.,  3400,  and  it  is  said,  does  away  with  the  neces-  lively  christian  sympathy  and  interest  toward  ev^ 
sity  for  a  military  expedition  during  the  summer. 

The  authorities  at  Washington  have  decided  that 
work  on  the  new  post  office  in  Philadelphia  shall  be  I  tlie  welfare  and  comfort  of  those  within  her  infiueri 
pushed  on  more  rapidly.  [During  a  suffering  illness,  amid  supplications  to  bel 

The  iiilerrnents  in  Piiiiadeipliia  last  week  numbered  i  leased,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will,  her  patieij 
301,  including  85  children  under  two  years  of  age.        land  resignation  and  thoughtfulness  for  theconifortoflf 

The  President  hiis  issued  the  order  lor  the  consolida- '  .attendants,  were  very  instructive  to  all  who  witne 
lion  of  the  Pension  Agencies  throughout  the  country,  them.  The  precious  quiet  experienced  by  those  aroii 
By  this  order  forty  agencies  are  discontinued,  leaving  her,  evinced  the  sustaining  presence  of  Him,  who  i| 
eighteen  to  do  tlie  work  which  has  been  distributed  promised  to  be  with  his  own  to  the  end;  leaving  i 
among  lifiy-eight  offices.  It  is  expected  that  the  re-  comfortable  assurance  that  through  redeeming  loveal 
duction  will  effect  a  saving  to  the  government  of  mercy  she  was  prepared  to  enter  the  everlasting  r| 
6150,000.'  j  her  soul  longed  for. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  hasten-  —       

dered  a  decision  affirming  the  right  of  a  Slate  to  tax  WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 

railroads  and  liie  proceeds  of  mtues.  |  No.  422  Walnut  Street. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  issued  regulatioi 
covering  the  discharge  of  steamships  at  night,  and  tl 
compensition  of  inspectors  therefor,  which  form  part 
the  regulations  intended  to  remedy  the  alleged  abus 
at  the  New  York  Custom  House. 

The  Markets,  &c. —  Philadelphw. — American  gol 
107^.  United  States  6's,  1881,  Uii;  do.  5  per  cent 
11]|.  Cotton,  11^-  a  llj  cts.  per  lb.  for  uplands  ar 
New  Orleans.  Flour,  $8.75  a  $12.00.  Pennsylvan, 
red  wheat,  $2.15  a  $2.20  ;  amber,  $2.22  a  $2.25.  Peni 
svlvania  rye,  $1.07.  Yellow  corn,  70  a  72  cts.  Oit 
49  a  55  cts.  Sales  of  2200  beef  cattle  at  6^  a  6|  cts.  pt 
lb.  gross  for  extra  ;  5|^  a  6  cts.  for  fair  to  good  ;  4  a 
cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  common.  Sheep,  5^  a  6  cts.  pi 
lb.  gross.    Hogs,  7j  a  8|  cts.  per  lb.  net. 

Foreign.  —  AH  the  Mussulmans  in  Bosnia  ari 
Herzegovina,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60,  have  bee 
summoned  to  join  the  Turkish  army  in  those  province 

An  obstinate  and  sanguinary  engagement  occurrc 
on  the  29th  ult.  between  the  Turks  and  Russians  nei 
Kars,  in  Asia  Minor;  both  sides  suffered  heavily,  bii 
the  losses  of  the  Turkish  troops  are  supposed  to  v 
greater  than  those  of  the  Russians. 

The  Porte  has  issued  a  circular  declaring  that  Roi 
mania,  by  her  convention  with  Russia,  is  betraying  tlj 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  confidence  of  the  S 
tan's  Government.  The  Porte  henceforward  conside 
Roumania  as  in  the  power  of  the  enemy;  therefore  a| 
acts  issuing  during  the  Russian  occupation  are  in  usu 
pation  of  the  Sultan's  authority. 

The  Porte  has  notified  the  representatives  of  tlj 
Powers  that  it  has  declared  a  blockade  of  the  whole 
the  Russian  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  delay  of  thr 
days  would  be  granted  vessels  wishing  to  enter,  and  fi 
days  those  intending  to  leave  the  Black  Sea.  Up 
the  7th  inst.  the  operations  of  the  hostile  armies  h 
not  resulted  in  anything  decisive  or  important. 

Advices  from  Panama  to  4ih  mo.  25th,  indicate  t 
virtual  termination  of  the  war  in  Columbia;  the  col 
servative  troops  havini^  been  defeated  in  several  ei 
gagement-!  by  the  government  forces,  and  the  surren^ 
of  the  State  of  Aniioquia. 

A  despatch  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  announi 
that  the  Transvaal  Republic  has  been  annexed  to  tl 
British  Empire,  despite  the  protest  of  President  Bi 
gess,  and  the  British  troops  have  entered  the  territoi 

The  past  winter  in  Iceland  was  a  mild  one,  hoi 
and  sheep  being  able  to  subsist  in  the  open  air,  withe 
shelter,  until  the  middle  of  the  1st  month.    The  fi| 
harvest  in  the  western  part  of  the  island  was  good, 
in  the  southern  part  the  yield  was  a  poor  one,  and  tl 
people  consequently  suffered  from  lack  of  provisions, 

The  most  northerly  telegraph  office  in  the  world 
just  been  set  up  at  a  Norwegian  fishing  station  nami 
Gjesvor,  a  little  above  the  71st  parallel  of  north  1 
tude. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Principal! 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  terrnf 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  SSTSouth  Fifth  St. 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Sniedley,  415  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


in  the  87lh  year  of  her  age,  a  beloved  member,  and  i 
many  years  an  overseer  of  Frankford  Monthly  and  ' 
mantown  Parlioular  Meeting.  She  retained  her  natnl 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Life  of  Tliomas  Story. 
After  this  I  was  at  some  other  meetings  ; 
ut  little  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  any  of  my 
jelations  or  aeqii  iintance  till  the  time  of  the 
ssizes  at  Carlisle,  where  some  Friends  being 
risoners  in  the  county  gaol,  for  non-payment 
f  tithes,  others  attended  the  assizes,  as  their 
ustom  was,  the  better  to  obviate  the  occasion 
f  troubles  or  hurt  to  any  of  the  Society,  and 
|0  minister  counsel  or  other  help,  as  need 
light  be  ;  and  these  went  to  a  meeting  at 
icotby,  about  two  miles  from  the  city  ;  and 
hither  I  Avent  also.  During  the  time  of  the 
leeting  I  found  an  unusual  load  on  my  spirit, 
nd  hai'dness  in  mylieart;  insomuch  that  I 
lould  hardly  breathe  under  the  oppression  ; 
or  could  I  say  I  had  any  sense  of  the  corn- 
arts  of  the  divine  pi-esence  there,  but  that  the 
eavens  were  as  thick  brass,  and  the  bars 
hereof  as  strong  iron.  But  though  I  had  no 
njoyment  in  m3^self,  yet  I  was  sensible  the 
•resence  and  goodness  of  the  Lord  were  there, 
nd  many  therein  greatly  comforted ;  and 
herefore  did  conclude  my  condition  of  mind 
ifas  from  some  other  cause,  and  not  relating 
0  the  state  of  the  meeting  in  general.  After 
he  meeting  was  over,  one  of  them  asked  me 
ow  I  did  ;  I  answered,  indifferently.  Then 
ie  and  some  others  perceived  my  spirit  was 
ppressed.  and  sympathized  with  me  therein. 

could  not,  all  this  time,  perceive  the  par- 
icular  matter  which  thus  affected  me, — for 
knew  not  of  anything  I  had  said  or  done  to 
jiring  it  upon  myself — till  that  evening,  being 
etuined  to  mj  father's  house,  very  solitary, 
ilent,  and  inward,  there  came  in  one  Thomas 
Tod,  an  acquaintance  of  mine;  who,  after 
ome  compliments  of  civility — for  at  that 
ime  I  had  not  quite  declined  the  common 
nodes  of  salutation — desired  to  speak  with 
fie  apart ;  and  then  told  me  that  he  had  a 
rial  to  come  on  next  day,  concerning  certain 
lOuses  of  his  in  the  town  of  Penrith,  being 
he  greatest  part  of  all  be  had  in  the  world  ; 
.hat  one  of  the  w^itnesses  to  his  deeds  of  con- 
'ej'ance  was  dead ;  another  of  them  gone  into 
reland,  and  could  not  be  had  ;  but  I,  being 
he  third,  and  having  made  the  writings,  he 
loped,  through  my  evidence  and  credit,  to 
i^ain  his  just  point  against  his  unfair  adver- 
■ary  ;  and  desired  me  to  be  in  readiness  in  the 
norning  ;  for  the  trial  was  likely  to  come  on 
'ery  early. 

As  soon  as  he  began  this  relation,  the  word 
)f  life  began  likewise  to  work  in  me  in  a  very 


powerful  manner;  and  the  hammer  of  the 
Lord  I  sensibly  felt,  and  saw  to  be  lifted  up 
upon  that  hardness  of  heart,  which  for  some 
time  had  been  my  state  ;  and  it  began  to  be 
broken,  softened,  and  dissolved;  and  the  sense 
of  the  love  of  God  in  some  degree  to  be  re- 
newed. Then  I  saw  plainly  that  this  was  the 
hard  thing  I  had  to  go  through,  and  that  now 
was  the  time  of  trial,  wherein  I  must  take  up 
the  cross  of  Christ,  acknowledge  his  doctrine 
in  that  point  fully  and  openly,  according  to 
the  understanding  given  me,  and  to  despise 
the  shame  and  reproach,  and  other  sufferings, 
which  I  well  knew  would  ensue  quickly  ;  or 
I  must  forsake  the  Lord  forever.  For,  denying 
his  doctrine,  in  the  sense  I  had  now  plainly 
seen  it,  would  be  denying  himself  before  men  ; 
and  if  I  had  then  denied  him,  I  could  expect 
no  less,  but  according  to  his  word,  to  have 
been  immediately,  and  for  ever  denied  of  him, 
and  left  under  that  hardness  of  heart  and 
want  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  divine  presence, 
wherewith  I  had  been  favored  before,  and  all 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  beginning  so 
woful. 

But  according  to  the  advances  of  the  word 
and  work  of  the  Lord  in  me  at  that  time,  my 
heart  inclined  to  him  :  as  my  acquaintance 
waa^speakino;^  an.d  by  the  time  he  was  done,. 
I  was  furnished  with  a  full  resolution  to  give 
him  a  plain  and  direct  answer  ;  which  was  on 
this  manner:  "I  am  concerned  it  should  fall 
out  so;  for  I  had  a  real  respect  for  him,  and 
saw  his  case  to  be  very  hard — I  will  appear 
if  it  please  God,  and  testify  what  I  know  in 
the  matter,  and  do  what  I  can  for  you  that 
way;  but  I  cannot  swear." 

This  was  so  great  a  surprise  to  him,  both 
from  the  nature  of  his  case  and  confidence  he 
had  of  my  ready  compliance,  he  having  had 
no  suspicion  of  my  present  condition  till  that 
moment,  that  he  broke  into  a  passion,  and  with 
an  oath,  or  curse,  said,  "  What,  you  are  not  a 
Quaker,  sure?"  Though  I  had  made  con- 
fession in  the  truth  so  far,  in  that  point,  and 
the  divine  presence  sensibly  returned  in  me, 
yet,  upon  this  I  was  again  silent,  till  clear  in 
my  understanding  what  to  answer  in  sincerity 
and  truth.  For  as  nobody  before  that  time 
had  called  me  a  Quaker,  so  I  had  not  assumed 
the  appellation ;  which  being  given  in  re- 
proach, was  not  grateful ;  though  the  thing  in 
its  proper  sense  most  delightful. 

Nor  did  I  then  see  whether  I  had  so  much 
unity  with  all  their  tenets  as  might  justify 
me  in  owning  the  name, — for  in  the  unity  of 
divine  love  and  life  only  had  I  known  them — 
till  the  power  of  that  life  of  Him  who  forbid 
deth  all  oaths  and  swearing,  arisingyet  clearer 
and  fuller  in  me,  opened  my  understanding, 
cleared  my  way  and  enabled  me  thereunto  ; 
and  then  1  said,  "  I  must  confess  the  truth,  I 
am  a  Quaker." 

As  this  confession  brought  me  still  nearer 
to  the  Son  of  God,  his  love  increasing  yet 
more  sensibly  in  me,  so  likewise  it  heightened 
the  perplexity  and  disturbance  of  my  friend, 


whose  case  thereby  became  more  desperate, 
in  his  own  opinion.  Upon  which  in  an  in- 
crease of  heat,  and  expressions  therefrom  suit- 
ing so  obvious  a  disappointment,  as  it  then 
appeared  to  him,  he  threatened  to  have  me 
fined  by  the  court  and  proceeded  against  with 
the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law,  saying,  "  What! 
must  I  lose  my  estate  by  your  groundless  no- 
tions and  whims  ?" 

But  the  higher  my  enemy  arose  and  raged 
in  this  well-meaning  but  mistaken  man,  who 
thus,  without  design,  became  the  instrument 
of  my  trial,  the  fuller  and  more  powerful  still 
was  the  love  of  God  ;  whose  cause  I  had  now 
espoused  through  his  own  aid  and  the  power 
of  an  endless  life  from  him  made  manifest  in 
me.  1  replied  in  that  calm  of  mind  and  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  God,  that  the  life  of 
the  Son  of  God  enables  to  and  teacheth, 
'  Tou  may  do  what  you  think  proper  that 
way,  but  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request 
in  this  matter,  whatever  be  the  issue  of  it." 
And  then  he  departed  under  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, with  all  the  threats  and  reproaches  his 
enraged  passions  could  suggest,  under  a  view 
of  so  great  a  loss. 

Immediately  I  retired  to  ray  chamber;  for 
perceiving  my  grand  enemy  to  ba  yet  at  work 
to  introduce  a  slavish  fear,  and  by  that  means 
subject  my  mind  and  bring  me  again  into  cap- 
tivity and  bondage,  I  was  willing  to  be  alone 
and  free  from  all  the  interruptions  of  com- 
pany, that  I  might  more  fully  experience  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  and  his  divine  instructions 
and  counsel  in  this  great  exercise. 

The  enemy  being  a  crafty  and  subtle  spirit, 
wrought  upon  my  passions,  not  fully  subjected, 
and  artfully  applied  to  my  natural  reason,  my 
understanding  not  being  fully  illuminated,  as 
his  most  suitable  instrument.  He  urged  the 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  hardships  ac- 
companying that  condition,  and  how  little 
help  I  could  expect  from  my  father  and 
friends,  who  would  be  highly  displeased  with 
me,  for  so  foolish  and  unaccountable  a  resolu- 
tion, as  they  would  think  it ;  and  also  the  scoff- 
ings,  mockings,  derisions,  scorn,  contempt, 
loss  of  friends  and  friendship  in  the  world, 
with  such  other  inconveniences,  hardships, 
and  ill-conaequences,  as  the  enemy  could  in- 
vent and  suggest.  During  all  this  time,  from 
about  eight  in  the  evening  till  midnight,  the 
eye  of  my  mind  was  fixed  on  the  love  of  God, 
which  still  remained  sensibly  in  me,  and  my 
soul  cleaved  thereto  in  great  simplicitj'',  hu- 
mility, and  trust  therein,  without  any  yield- 
ing to  Satan  and  his  reasonings  on  those  sub- 
jects, where  flesh  and  blood  in  its  own  strength 
is  easily  overcome  by  him.  But  about  twelve 
at  night  the  Lord  put  him  to  utter  silence, 
with  all  his  temptations,  for  that  season,  and 
the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  alone  remained  in 
my  soul ;  and  then,  from  a  sense  of  his  won- 
derful work  and  redeeming  arm,  this  saying 
of  the  apostle  arose  in  me  with  power,  "  The 
[law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
I  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
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Then  the  teachings  of  the  Lord  were  plen- 
tiful and  glorious ;  my  understanding  was 
further  cleared,  and  his  holy  law  of  love  and 
life  settled  in  mc;  and  I  admitted  into  sweet 
rest  with  the  Lord  my  Saviour,  and  given  up 
in  perfect  resignation  to  His  holy  will,  in 
whatsoever  might  relate  to  this  great  trial  of 
my  faith  and  obedience  to  the  Lord.  In  the 
morning  I  went  up  toward  the  hall  where  the 
judges  sat,  expecting  to  be  called  as  a  wit- 
ness in  the  case  before  mentioned  ;  but  before 
I  reached  the  place,  I  saw  my  said  acquaint- 
ance approaching  me,  with  an  air  in  his  coun- 
tenance denoting  friendship  and  afiFectioc  ;  and 
when  met,  he  said,  "  1  can  tell  you  good  news  ; 
my  adversary  has  yielded  the  cause;  we  are 
agreed  to  my  satisfaction." 

Upon  this  I  stood  still  in  the  street,  and 
reviewing  in  my  mind  the  work  of  the  Lord  in 
me  the  night  before,  as  already  related,  this 
scripture  came  fresh  into  my  remembrance, 
in  the  life  of  it,  "It  is  God  who  worketh  in 
you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  plea- 
sure." I  was  sensible  it  was  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  accounted  it  a  great  mercy  and  deliver- 
ance;  though  I  was  by  this  means  exposed  to 
the  view  and  observation  of  all,  the  pity  of 
many,  as  they  judged  of  my  case,  and  the 
scoff's  and  censures  of  the  baser  and  more 
ignorant  sort,  which  was  for  Christ's  sake 
only  ;  for  none  had  any  immorality  to  charge 
me  with. 

This  happening  at  the  time  of  the  assizes, 
and  people  from  ail  quarters  being  there,  I 
quickly  became  the  common  subject  of  dis- 
course and  debate.  Few  could  believe  the  re- 
port, and  many  came  to  see;  and  during  the 
assizes  would  get  together,  talking  and  won- 
dering; and  when  they  happened  to  see  me  afar 
off  in  the  streets,  would  come  in  crowds  to  gaze. 
Some  would  take  off'  their  hats,  and  pretend 
to  show  more  than  ordinary  complaisance, 
saluting  me  as  at  other  times  ;  but  I  not  mak- 
ing any  returns  of  that  kind,  some  would 
fleer,  and  giggle,  and  scoff,  and  grin,  and  run 
away  in  loud  laughter,  saying  I  was  mad.  Yet 
some  others  were  struck  with  another  pas- 
sion ;  they  turned  pale,  looked  sorrowful,  and 
returned  weeping.  And  one  who  had  been 
educated  at  an  university,  to  show  at  once  his 
temper,  manners,  and  learning,  after  he  had 
gazed  upon  me  a  while  among  the  baser  sort, 
cried  out,  as  if  he  had  then  been  surprised 
with  the  discovery  of  some  new  system,  "  He 
knows  not  a  genus  from  a  species!"  when 
there  was  not  any  thing  previous  leading  to 
such  an  expression.  Yet  he  was  mistaken  in 
that;  for  I  knew  very  well  that  dog  is  a 
genus,  and  cur,  bull  dog,  and  blood-hound  are 
distinct  species  of  that  genus;  and  at  that 
time,  saw  the  nature  and  way  of  these  brute 
animals  too  much  resembled  in  that  giddy 
mob  ;  though  I  said  very  little  to  any  of  them, 
but  gave  them  my  face  to  their  fill  of  gazing. 
Some  who,  but  a  day  or  two  before,  durst  not 
have  discovered  a  disobliging  look  upon  mo, 
now  insulted  and  triumphed  ;  which  put  me 
in  mind  of  a  saying  of  Job,  "But  now  they, 
who  are  j'ounger  than  1,  have  mc  in  derision  ; 
whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  sot 
with  iho  dogs  of  my  flock,"  and  likewise  of 
Bome  expressions  in  that  little  piece  before 
inserted  ;  which  I  did  not  think,  at  the  time  of 
writing  it,  would  be  so  soon,  if  ever,  fulfilled 
upon  myself,  viz:  "They  gazed  upon  me,  they 
said  I  was  mad,  distracted,  and  become  a  fool  ; 
they  lamented  because  my  freedom  came." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


The  Development  of  Ability. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  ability  to  ac- 
complish any  undertaking  must  always  exist, 
before  the  task  can  be  srtfely  or  rightly  at- 
tempted. The  instances  of  failure,  from  the 
lack  of  the  requisite  qualities  for  sueces-^,  are 
indeed  sufficiently  numerous  to  account  for 
such  a  view.  Yet  it  is  one  which  is  both  er- 
roneous in  itseli  and  injurious  in  its  influence. 
It  overlooks  the  important  principle,  that 
power  grows  in  doing.  It  is  not  merely  that 
we  cannot  rightly  estimate  our  abilities  in  any 
given  direction  until  we  test  them,  though 
that  also  is  true  ;  but  that  the  very  effort  itself 
is  the  chief  means  of  actually  generating  fresh 
power.  He  who,  looking  at  some  task  that 
beckons  him,  and  feeling  overwhelmed  by  the 
qualifications  it  appears  to  demand,  declares 
his  inabilitj'  to  perform  it,  is  probably  correct. 
But  if  from  this  cause  he  shrink  from  attempt- 
ing it,  he  commits  a  grave  mistake;  for  this 
very  power,  the  lack  of  which  he  now  de- 
plores, can  only  come  by  and  through  the 
effort  which  he  declines  to  make.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  appai-ent  contradiction,  we  are 
under  obligation  to  do  many  things  for  which 
we  have  not  the  present  ability. 

Physical  power,  which  consists  of  strength 
and  endurance,  can  only  be  attained  in  this 
way.  Only  by  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the 
infant  does  he  acquire  the  ability  to  use  his 
limbs.  No  one  can  be  fully  fitted  for  a  life  of 
toilsome  labor,  or  for  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations that  attend  the  sailor,  the  soldier  or 
the  explorer,  before  he  commences  such  a  life. 
The  needed  power  comes  gradually,  day  by 
day.  Every  blow  of  the  hammer  generates 
new  force  for  another  blow.  So  in  every  ex- 
ercise of  skill,  whetherof  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment. The  artist  laments  his  inability  to 
create  his  ideal,  but  if  he  persevere  in  effort 
the  ability  will  come.  The  skater  had  at  first 
no  power  to  skate,  the  swimmer  to  swim,  or 
the  archer  to  hit  his  mark,  but  in  the  effort 
and  the  practice  they  have  obtained  it.  Often 
great  emergencies  will  reveal  depths  of  power 
of  which  we  had  not  dreamed,  and  endow  us 
with  strength,  courage  and  firmness  in  the 
moment  of  trial,  which  forsake  us  utterlj^ 
when  the  crisis  is  past. 

Intellectual  power  has  the  same  elastic 
quality.  Task  it,  and  it  grows  ;  make  no  de- 
mands upon  it,  and  it  shrivels  up.  Some  per- 
sons, believing  themselves  incompetent  to  un- 
derstand a  scientific  treatise  or  a  thoughtful 
essay,  to  study  a  language,  or  to  convey  their 
own  thoughts  lucidly  in  writing,  never  under- 
take any  of  these  things,  and  thus  perpetuate 
their  mental  feebleness.  If  they  would  cour- 
ageously and  earnestly  begin  these  dreaded 
tasks,  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  all  the 
powers  they  do  possess,  instead  of  dwelling 
vainly  upon  those  which  they  lack,  they 
would  be  astonished  to  find  how  quickly  diffi- 
culties would  melt,  and  how  sensibly  their 
own  mental  force  would  increase.  One  of  the 
chief  delights  of  all  intellectual  labor  is  the 
conscious  accession  of  now  power  ;  but  this  is 
an  enjoyment  none  can  know  but  the  diligent 
and  earnest  toiler  in  these  spheres.  It  is  thus 
that  all  our  truly  great  men  have  won  their 
greatness.  Statesmen,  commanders,  scholars, 
philanthropists,  have  all  undertaken  enter- 
prises far  beyond  their  abilities,  and  in  their 
earnest  prosecution  have  found  the  needed 
power.  Others,  seeing  their  efforts,  have  ex- 
pected large  results,  and  this,  too,  has  had  no 
small  influence  in  producing  thorn. 


The  moral  force  that  builds  a  noble  charai 
ter  also  gains  an  increased  momentum  ever  |||t( 
time  it  is  put  forth.  If  our  ideal  is  high,  ou  '  ' 
moral  nature  will  climb  ;  if  low,  it  will  grove 
Those  who  sit  down  passively,  despairing  < 
ever  overcoming  temptation,  or  disentanglin 
themselves  from  the  network  of  circumstance 
that  seems  to  prevent  them  from  followin 
what  is  good  and  true,  will  fulfil  their  ow 
gloomy  forebodings,  growing  feebler  to  resis 
evil,  and  losing  at  last  even  the  vision  of  th 
good.  But  those  who  fix  their  aims  far  abov 
their  present  possibilities,  attempting  gran 
purposes  with  faith  and  hope,  putting  fort 
without  reserve  all  the  moral  strength  the 
do  possess,  will  find  that  strength  ever  it 
creasing  and  filling  them  with  fresh  courag 
for  renewed  endeavors 

In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  lack  of  power  t 
perform  duty  of  any  kind  may  be  justly  e.' 
teemed  a  crime.  It  speaks  of  past  indolenc 
and  neglect.  If  the  muscles  have  gi'own  flat 
by  and  feeble,  from  want  of  exercise,  it  is  mor 
a  fault  than  a  misfortune.  If  we  cannot  thinl 
clearly  or  listen  appreciatively,  because  w 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  try,  we  ar 
more  worthy  of  blame  than  of  sympathy, 
we  have  no  strength  to  resist  evil  influence! 
or  to  cling  to  the  right,  it  is  the  sad  result  c 
past  self  indulgence.  Let  us,  then,  beware  o 
measuring  our  duty  by  our  supposed  abilitj 
and  persuading  ourselves  that  we  are  only  rt 
quired  to  do  that  for  which  we  feel  fully  con  ((jj 
potent.  Let  us,  rather,  measure  our  abilit  jjdd 
by  our  duty,  resolving  that  we  can  do  wha  jf^ 
ever  we  ought  to  do,  and  undertaking  it  wit 
I'esolution,  courage,  and  full  faith  that  wha 
ever  power  we  now  lack  will  be  developed  i 
proportion  to  our  energy  in  meeting  the  ex; 
gencies.of  life  and  our  faithfulness  in  pursuinj 
truth,  goodness  and  purity. — Phlla.  Ledger. 
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Preparation  for  Death. 
After  the  first  years  of  infancy,  and  whe 
the  powers  of  the  mind  have  become  so  d< 
veloped  as  to  be  able  to  grasp  subjects  a  littl 
beyond  those  relating  to  our  mere  animal  es  J'y' 
istence,  the  idea  of  death  will  often  be  pre 
serited  to  the  childish  mind,  but  it  is  nsuall 
as  that  of  something  which  maj'  occur  at  soni 
futui'e  time.    In  the  great  mercj'  and  fatherl 
loving  kindness  of  Him  who  watches  over  al  ™''! 
his  rational  creatures,  and  even  numbers  th 
hairs  of  their  heads.  He  causes  the  tenderin 
visitations  of  His  grace  and  good  spirit  to  b 
felt  by  children,  often  at  a  very  early  age 
drawing  their  hearts  to  love  and  fear  Him  jj,! 
and  showing  them  the  dangers  and  tempta 
tions  to  wrong  doing  which  beset  them  co 
tinually.    If  these  visitations  of  Divine  good 
ness  and  mercy  are  yielded  to  and  obeyed  ■ ' 
increasing  spiritual  strength  is  given.  Sucl 
will  not  be  called  upon  wholly  to  relinquisi 
all  innocent  enjoyments  and  amusements,  bu 
they  will  endeavor  to  keep  a  sense  of  thi 
Divine  fear  upon  their  minds,  and  always  t( 
remember  that  there  is  One  who  sees  the  in 
most  thouc;hts  and  recesses  of  their  hearts. 
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This  is  the  beginning  of  the  great  work  o 
resrencratiori,  and  as  such  endeavor  to  kee 


close  to  and  follow  the  teachings  of  that  Grac( 
which  has  been  vouchsafed,  they  will  be  en 
ablcd  to  see  their  lost  and  undone  condition  , 
and  their  need  of  an  Omnipotent  Saviour,  wh( 
is  "  mighty  to  save  and  able  to  deliver  to  th( 
very  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  God  bj 
Him."  Abiding  in  this  humble,  contrite  state  " 
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od  endeavoring  to  wait  upon  the  Source  of 
ght  and  truth,  true,  living  faith  will  be  re- 
iived  as  the  inestimable  gift  of  their  Heaveu- 
'  Father's  love;  not  such  a  faith  as  we  can 
Y  any  means  give  ourselves  or  exercise  by 
leans  of  our  own  unassisted  powers. 

Though  much  sorrow  and  trial  must  usually 
)rm  a  part  of  the  needful  discipline  to  pre- 
are  us  for  a  better  and  more  enduring  exisl- 
ice,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  life  of 
je  christian  is  therefore  a  sad  and  gloomy 
18 ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  enjoy  much 
!al  happiness  in  the  faithful  psrformance  of 
1  his  relative  and  social  duties,  while  he  still 

eps  his  affections  mainly  fixed  on  things 
Jove.  Then  when  the  solemn  event  which 
)mes  to  all  sooner  or  later,  arrives,  the  soul 
ill  have  a  well  grounded  assurance,  that 
irough  the  boundless  mercy  of  Clod  in  Christ 
!sus,  it  shall  be  well  with  us,  when  we  have 
)ne  with  this  transitory  state.  Throughout 

e  countless  ages  of  eternity,  it  will  be  the 
effably  joyful  occupation  of  such  to  praise 

d  magnify  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love 

d  mercy,  and  sing  the  p'-aises  of  Him  "that 
ved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
,vn   blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 

iests  unto  God  and  his  Father."  X. 


Arsenic  Eaters  in  Styria. 

That  there  are  persons  who  eat  arsenic — 
at  is,  take  it  in  doses,  which  in  other  cases 
e  deadlj' — was  asserted  many  yeai'S  ago  by 
!rofessor  Schallgruber.  They  also  foimed 
e  subject  of  an  article  by  Tschudi,  on  arsenic 
sfiteis  in  S'yria  and  Lower  Austria;  and  the 
mmunications  were  much  commented  on  in 
uglish  scientific  literature.  In  1857,  Dr. 
ihiifer,  then  professor  in  the  Medico-Chirnr- 
cal  School  in  Gratz,  communicated  to  the 
cadamy  of  Sciencesin  Viennaacaseof  poison- 
g  with  Scheele's  green,  with  a  number  of 
emiciil  researches  on  the  absorption  and 
iniination  of  the  preparations  of  arsenic  and 
itimony.  He  says  :  "At  the  request  of  the 
iperial  councillor.  Dr.  Von  Vest,  I  took  the 
ouble  to  institute  some  new  observations 
1  arsenic-eaters,  and  was  able  to  subject  one 
experiment.  Johann  VVolfler,  aged  thirty, 
aall,  but  strongly  built,  a  woodman,  had,  he 
id,  taken  arsenic  for  twelve  years.  On  Feb- 
ary  21,  he  came  under  my  observation.  He 
lid  that  he  had  already  eaten  some  arsenic 
1  that  day.  On  the  22d  he  took,  in  my  pre- 
nce,  a  piece  of  ai'senious  acid  weighing  just 
uranda  halfgrains.  Onthe23d  heateapiecc 
eighingfive  and  a  halfgrains.  While  he  was 
ider  observation,  the  man  had  a  very  good 
)petite,  drank  a  large  amount  of  alcoholic 
luors,  and  went  away  on  the  24th  quite  well, 
e  is  still  alive,  an  Alpine  shepherd,  quite  well 
id  strong,  and  continues  the  use  of  arsenic, 
nfortunately,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
come  here." 

Professor  Schiiferhas  related  these  facts  in  a 
■mmunication  on  "Arsenic  eaters  in  Styria," 
iblishcd  in  vol.  xli.  of  the  "E,eports  of  the 
nperial  Acadamy  of  Sciences."  The  case  is 
so  given  in  Hasselt-Henkel's  "Giftlehre" 
Brunswick,  1862),  with  several  other  cases; 
eh  as  one  of  a  director  of  arsenic  works  at 
ilzburg,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  began 
ith  three  grains,  and  increased  the  quantity 
seventeen  grains  daily,  but  in  what  time  it 
not  stated.  These  facts,  and  the  above-men- 
jned  work  of  Dr.  Schiifer,  were  made  known 
England,  through  a  communication  of  Dr. 


Eoscoe,  to  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Man- 
chester. 

We  give  the  following  in  the  doctor's  own 
words:  "Two  young  English  physicians.  Dr. 
Craig  Maclagau,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  But- 
ter, of  London,  became  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  while  travelling  on  the  Continent  in 
1864,  they  came  to  Styria,  and  desired  to  con- 
vince themselves  of  the  fact  by  personal  obser- 
vation. They  went  to  medical  councillor  Dr. 
Vest,  who  introduced  them  to  Dr.  Macher,  of 
Stainz,  and  to  myself,  then  residing  in  Ligist. 
I  had  often  heard  that  there  were  arsenic 
eaters  in  Ligist,  but  had  not  yet  convinced 
myself  of  the  fact.  I  was,  however,  able  to 
tind  two  arsenic  eaters,  who  consented  to  eat 
arsenic  in  the  presence  of  the  English  doctors. 
On  March  25,  M.  Schober  ate  nearly  five  grains 
of  white  arsenic.  Flecker  took,  on  March  26, 
a  piece  of  arsenious  acid  weighing  six  grains, 
having  on  the  previous  day  taken  arsenic  in 
the  presence  of  several  inhabitants  of  Ligist. 
The  mouths  of  the  arsenic  eaters  were  ex- 
amined by  the  English  doctors  to  see  whether 
they  kept  back  the  arsenic;  they  took  away 
small  pieces  of  the  substance  used,  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  it  really  was  arsenic. 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  definitely  how  far  the 
practice  of  arsenic  eating  extends.  I  have 
convinced  myself  that  there  are  many  arsenic 
eaters  in  Upper  and  even  in  Middle  Styria  ;  a 
number  of  grooms,  woodmen  and  hunters  are 
known  to  me  as  arsenic  eaters,  and  even  wo- 
men follow  the  practice.  Many  begin  to  use 
arsenic  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
and  continue  the  practice  to  a  very  advanced 
age.  Most  arsenic  eaters  conceal  the  fact,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  certain  statistics. 
The  principal  reason  alleged  for  eating  arsenic 
is  that  it  protects  from  disease,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  man  Flecker;  it  is  also  regarded  as  a 
means  of  producing  a  ruddy  appearance  ;  as  a 
remedy  against  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  as 
an  aid  to  the  digestion  of  food  that  is  digestible 
with  difficulty.  A  poacher  in  Ujjper  Styria 
told  me  that  he  gained  courage  through  the 
use  of  arsenic.  1  have  seen  in  Zeiring  a  still 
very  strong  charcoal  burner,  seventy  years  of 
age,  who  was  said  to  have  used  arsenic  for 
forty  years.  In  the  'Giftlehre'  above  quoted, 
is  related  the  case  of  a  vigorous  chamois  hun- 
tei',  eighty-one  years  old,  who  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  use  arsenic.  I  have  never  ob- 
served arsenical  cachexia,  in  habitual  arsenic 
eaters.  A  case,  however,  occurred  in  Ligist, 
in  1865,  in  the  person  of  a  leather-dresser,  who, 
when  intoxicated,  took  too  much,  and  had 
symptoms  of  acute  poisoning.  According  to 
his  account,  he  took  a  piece  as  largo  as  a  bean; 
he  perfectly  recovered,  and  later  again  used 
arsenic,  but  with  more  care.  According  to  my 
observation,  both  white  arsenic  (arsenic  acid 
or  Huttenrauch)  and  yellow  arsenic,  or  orpi- 
ment,  are  used  in  the  dry  state,  either  alone 
or  strewed  on  bread.  The  dose  is,  of  course, 
at  first,  very  small,  and  is  gradually  increased. 
The  greatest  quantity  that  I  have  seen  taken 
is  fourteen  grains.  The  man  Schober,  above- 
mentioned,  took  seven  and  a  halfgrains  in  my 
presence,  on  April  17,  1865.  The  intervals  at 
which  the  arsenic  is  taken  vary  much — four- 
teen days,  eight  days,  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
All  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  arsenic  eaters  ought  to  be 
foi'ever  removed  by  the  existing  proofs.  J.  F., 
aged  fifty  five,  a  tailor,  has  taken  arsenic,  gene- 
rally orpiment,  since  1849.  He  was  led  to  the 
practice  by  being  obliged  to  go  into  a  house 


where  fourteen  persons  had  died  of  typhus, 
and  which  no  one  would  venture  to  enter;  he 
wished  to  protect  himself  against  the  disease 
by  the  use  of  arsenic.  He  began  by  taking  a 
grain  daily  for  three  days.  Although  at  first 
he  did  not  feel  quite  well,  he  had  no  vomiting, 
no  irritation  of  the  stomach.  He  now  takes 
about  six  grains  of  orpiment  once  a  week ; 
more  when  he  has  to  undergo  greater  exertion, 
or  when  his  digestion  is  impaired.  He  says 
that  the  arsenic  expels  gastric  flatus.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  his  father  also  took  con- 
siderable quantities  of  arsenic.  He  also  knows 
many  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ligist 
who  take  arsenic,  many  in  larger  doses  than 
he  uses,  and  he  says  that  they  all  enjoy  very 
good  health.  P.  H.,  aged  twenty-five,  a  ser- 
vant, residing  in  Schwanberg,  while  serving  as 
a  herdsman,  noticed  that  the  other  herdsmen 
gave  arsenic  to  the  cattle  and  took  it  them- 
selves. He  also  tried  it  and  became  accustom- 
ed to  it.  He  takes,  every  eighth  day,  a  piece 
on  bread  or  bacon,  and  has  always  been  fresh 
and  healthy  ;  when  he  endeavored  to  leave  off 
arsenic  eating  he  felt  uncomfortable.  In  both 
these  cases  orpiment  was  generally  used." — ■ 
Once  a  Week. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  Diligent  Attendance  of  Meetings 

A  negligence  of  this  important  duty  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  succeeded  by  other  omissions. 
Unless  there  is  sufficient  concern  to  press 
through  considerable  inconvenience,  or  to  sur- 
mount some  obstacles  in  our  endeavors  dili- 
gently to  assemble  together  for  the  purpose 
of  Divine  worship,  there  is  great  danger  of 
relaxing  in  this  very  essential  act  of  dedication 
and  devotion.  Individuals  who  are  unfaith- 
ful in  this  respect,  as  in  any  other,  M'ill  find 
that  their  interest  in  Society  will  gradually 
diminish,  that  sublunary  things  will  magnify 
in  their  view,  and  that  things  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  their  eternal  Avell- being,  will  as 
assuredly  dwindle  in  their  estimation.  Then 
the  world  and  the  things  of  it,  will  be  apt  to 
take  the  place  of  their  "first  love,"  and  to 
leave  them  weak  and  destitute  of  that  sustain- 
ing virtue  so  necessary  to  strengthen  them  for 
their  daily  work,  and  to  keep  them  alive  in 
Christ,  that  they  might  be  efficient  members 
in  His  church. 

It  will  not  do  to  hold  up  tlie  weaknesses  of 
others  as  an  excuse  for  our  own  unfaithful- 
ness in  this  respect,  as  they  cannot  in  the  least 
palliate  our  remissness  in  the  sight  of  In- 
finite Wisdom  and  Justice;  neither  are  we 
excusable  because  wo  may  see  a  devouring 
spirit  in  the  fold.  If  right  principles  and 
order  are  in  jeopardy  from  the  faithless  and 
designing,  how  much  greater  is  the  need  for 
each  one  to  retain  his  place  as  a  pillar  in  the 
church,  however  diminutive  in  hisown  estima- 
tion, and  to  assist  a  suffering  remnant  by  en- 
deavoring to  bear  his  share  of  the  weight  and 
responsibility.  Before  yielding  to  discourage- 
ments, and  permiting  the  trials  and  afflictions 
of  an  agitated  and  trouble  1  Society  to  dis- 
courage from  the  diligent  attendance  of  meet- 
ings, both  for  worship  and  discipline,  it  might 
be  well  to  remember,  that  the  cause  of  Truth 
is  not  exclusively  our  own,  to  be  abandoned 
at  pleasure  with  impunity;  but  that  it  is  en- 
trusted to  us  by  the  righteous  Judge,  before 
whom  we  may  shortly  have  to  answer  to  the 
solemn  mandate,  "  Give  an  account  of  thy 
stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer 
steward."   Then,  should  we  be  destitute  of  the 
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oil  of  gladness  which  can  alone  be  supplied  by 
our  blessed  Eedeemer,  and  which  he  dispenses 
to  those  who  faithfully  suffer  for  the  Truth, 
and  maintain  a  steady  devotion  to  His  cause, 
inexpressibly  great  indeed  will  be  our  dismay. 
In  Society  we  must  learn  to  bear  hard  things 
as  good  soldiers,  and  by  no  means  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  driven  from  our  convictions  of 
right  by  any  influence  whatever,  remember- 
ing that  the  chastenings  which  the  Almighty 
permits  or  dispenses,  are  needful  for  us,  and 
indicate  His  parental  care  and  tenderness. 
The  sufferings  which  our  early  Friends  pa- 
tiently endured  from  various  sources,  tended 
no  doubt  to  the  preservation  of  that  unity, 
harmony  and  love,  so  conspicuous  amongst 
them  ;  and  those  who  shrunk  from  those 
afflictions,  invariably  experienced  emptiness 
and  want,  from  a  decline  of  heavenly  susten- 
ance and  virtue.  The  same  results  in  this 
day,  will  as  certainly  follow  the  same  causes. 
Individual  faithfulness  will  produce  a  living 
and  united  people,  while  any  who  are  allured 
away  by  the  deceitful ness  of  a  worldly  spirit, 
or  from  any  other  cause  fall  back  from  their 
])laces  in  the  church,  will  seriously  wound 
themselves,  ultimately  to  their  own  great 
grief,  and  to  that  of  their  concerned  and  well- 
wishing  Friends. 

The  Storm-circled  Ship. — "T  should  like  to 
tell  you  some  of  my  experience,"  said  Capt. 
C,  as  the  writer  walked  with  him  towards 
his  home  near  one  of  the  villages  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  from  which  he  had  been  for  some 
time  absent  on  a  voyage  whence  he  had  just 
returned.  "  We  sailed  from  the  Kennebec  on 
the  first  of  October,  1876.  There  had  been 
several  severe  gales,  and  some  of  my  friends 
thought  it  hardly  safe  to  go,  but  alter  con- 
siderable prayer  I  concluded  it  was  right  to 
undertake  the  voyage.  On  the  19th  of  October 
we  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
west  of  the  Bahamas,  and  we  encountered 
very  disagreeable  weather.  For  five  or  six 
days  we  seemed  held  by  shifting  currents,  or 
some  unknown  power,  in  about  the  same 
place.  We  would  think  we  had  sailed  thii'ty 
or  forty  miles,  when  on  taking  our  observa- 
tions we  would  find  we  were  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  our  position  the  day  before.  This 
circumstance  occurring  repeatedly,  proved  a 
trial  to  my  faith,  and  I  said  within  my  heart, 
'Lord,  why  are  we  so  hindered,  and  kept  in 
this  position?'  Day  after  day  we  were  held 
as  if  by  an  unseen  force,  until  at  length  a 
change  took  place,  and  we  went  on  our  way. 
Keaching  our  port  they  inquired,  'Where  have 
you  been  through  the  gale?'  'What  giilo?' 
we  asked.  '  We  have  seen  no  gale.'  We  then 
learned  tiial  a  terrible  hurricane  had  swept 
Ihrouirh  lliat  rcffion,  and  that  ail  was  desola- 
tion.  We  afterwards  learned  that  this  iiur- 
ricano  had  swept  around  us,  and  had  alruost 
formed  a  circle  around  the  place  occupied  by 
us  during  the  storm.  A  hundred  miles  in  one 
direction  all  was  wreck  and  ruin,  fifty  miles 
in  the  opposite  direction  all  was  desolation  ; 
and  while  that  storm  was  raging  in  all  its 
fury,  wo  were  held  in  ])crfect  safety,  in  quiet 
waters,  and  in  continual  anxiety  to  change 
our  [)Osilion  and  pursue  our  voyage.  One  day 
of  ordinary  sailing  would  have  brought  us  into 
the  track  of  the  storm,  and  sent  us  to  the  l)ot- 
tom  of  the  sea.  We  were  anxious  to  sail  on, 
but  some  unseen  power  lield  us  where  we 
wore,  and  wo  escaped.'  " 

Such  was  iho  godly  captain's  story.  "Oh 


that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good- 
ness, and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men." — The  Christian. 


Selected. 

SET  YOUR  AFFECTION  ON  THINGS  ABOVE. 
Vain  are  all  terrestrial  pleasures, 

Mixed  with  dross  the  purest  gold. 
Seek  we  then  for  heavenly  treasures, 

Treasures  never  growing  old. 
Let  our  best  aflections  centre 

On  the  things  around  the  throne 
There  no  thief  can  ever  enter. 

Moth  and  rust  are  there  unknown. 

Earthly  joys  no  longer  please  us  ; 

There  would  we  renounce  them  all, 
Seek  our  only  rest  in  Jesus, 

Him,  our  Lord  and  Master  call ; 
Faith,  our  languid  spirits  cheering, 

Points  to  higher  worlds  above, 
Bids  us  look  for  his  appearing, 

Bids  us  triumph  in  his  love. 

Let  our  lights  be  always  burning 

And  our  loins  be  girded  round, 
Waiting  for  our  Lord's  returning, 

Longing  for  the  joyful  sound  ; 
Thus  tlie  christian's  life  adorning, 

Never  need  we  be  afraid, 
Should  he  come  at  night  or  morning. 

Early  dawn  or  evening  shade. 


GOD  IN  THE  STORM. 


Selected. 


"  Did  you  hear  the  storm  last  night,  my  child, 
As  it  burst  o'er  the  midnight  sky, 
When  the  thunder  rattled  loud  and  wild 
And  the  lightning  flicker'd  by?" 
"  I  heard  no  tempest,  mother  mine — 
I  was  buried  in  slumber  sweet ; 
Dreaming  I  stood  in  the  soft  moonshine, 
With  flowers  about  my  feet." 

"  Can  it  be,  my  child,  that  you  did  not  hear 
The  roar  of  the  tempest  breath. 
As  it  scattered  the  rent  leaves  far  and  near 
In  many  an  eddying  wreath  ?" 
"No,  mother  :  my  happy  sleep  was  full 
Of  gentle  and  holy  things — 
Shapes  that  were  graceful  and  beautiful, 
And  the  music  of  angels'  wings." 

"  Yet  the  storm  was  loud,  my  darling  child- 
There  was  death  on  the  hurrying  blast; 
And  vapors  dark  overhead  were  piled, 
As  the  hoarse  wind  bellowed  past." 
"  I  thought  not  of  clouds,  my  mother  dear, 
When  I  rose  from  my  nurse's  knee; 
You  taught  me  that  God  is  for  ever  near, 
So  what  danger  could  I  see?" 

"  I  taught  you  well,  my  sinless  one ; 
Yet  my  own  weak  spirit  quail'd, 
As  the  midnight  blast  roll'd  madly  on, 
And  the  moon's  calm  lustre  fail'd." 
"  Were  you  wrong,  then,  mother,  when  you  said 
That  God's  eye  turn'd  not  away. 
But  in  darkness  watch'd  about  my  bed 
As  it  did  on  my  path  by  day  ?" 

"  I  am  rebuk'd !"  was  the  meek  reply, 

As  tlie  mother  bent  her  knee; 
"  On  the  lip  of  babes  may  a  lesson  lie — 
I  have  learnt  one,  child,  from  thee: 
His  wrath,  which  makes  the  sinner  weep, 

By  a  guilty  conscience  vex'd, 
Does  but  deepen  the  sinless  infant's  sleep, 
And  rock  it  to  gentle  rest. 

And  while  thunders  hoarsely  peal  around. 

Speaking  woe  to  the  worldling's  ear, 
The  Lord  in  his  mercy  stills  their  sound, 

When  innocence  is  near: 
And  while  his  living  fire  appals 

The  guilty  here  below, 
The  shadow  of  the  Saviour  falls 

On  childhood's  sleeping  brow." 

Pardoe. 

» 

Bj'  affliction,  God  separates  the  sin  which 
ho  hates  from  tho  soul  which  he  loves. — 
Mason. 
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Smoking  and  the  Moral  Sense. 

There  are  a  great  many  men — g®"tlemer 
if  you  please — who  would  be  hurt,  if  not  olP  | 
fended,  at  being  charged  with  dull  moral  pei 
ceptions,  and  an  offensive  indifference  to  th 
comfort  and  just  rights  of  other  people.  An' 
yet,  I  apprehend,  all  smokers  are  so  ;  at  lea* 
I  have  never  met  with  an  exception,  so  far  a 
I  remember. 

I  was  crossing  the  British  Channel  one  da; 
with  three  English  people,  two  of  them  ladies 
These  latter  were  hoping  to  escape  sea  sick 
ness,  and  with  that  view  were  remaining  o 
deck.    We  had  not  yet  left  the  harbor  c 
Dieppe,  and  I  was  standing  near  them  ;  a  ma 
came  along — a  gentleman — with  a  cigar  in  hi 
mouth.    I  said  to  him  quietly  that  here  wer 
some  ladies  who  were  hoping  to  escape  se£ 
sickness,  but  I  was  sure  that  a  whiff  of  hir 
smoke  would  set  them  off.  He  begged  pardo 
and  immediately  went  away,  while  I  wa 
speaking  in  the  same  way  to  three  or  fou 
other  smokers;  this  was  on  the  quarter-dec' 
By-and-by  I  again  met  the  man  to  whom 
had  first  spoken,  and  he  alluded  to  the  mattei 
which  led  to  a  protracted  conversation,  in  thu 
course  of  which  I  found  that  he  was  really  f 
gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement,  in  spit 
of  the  smoke.    Among  other  things  I  said  i 
was  the  result  of  my  experience  and  obscrvs 
tion  that  smoking  always  blunted  the  mora 
sense.     "  What  !  of  everybody  ?"  said  h( 
"Yea,"  I  replied,  "everybody — you!"    H  ' 
seemed  hurt,  not  angry,  and  I  imraediatel  ™ 
added  :  "You  see  how  it  is:  those  ladies  havP"' 
an  undoubted  right  on  this  ship  to  fresh  air 
tobacco  is  intensely  offensive  to  them,  an 
yet  without  considering  that — indeed,  will: 
out  even  thinking  of  it — you  went  abou 
among  them  with  your  cigar.  Without 
blunted  moral  sense  that  could  not  have  haj; 
pened  to  you,  for  I  am  sure  that  you  will  b 
among  the  last  to  deny  that  gentlemen  ough 
always  and  eveiywhere  to  consult  the  con 
fort  and  happiness  of  others,  and  especial!  '[^ 
their  rights."    He  paused  for  a  moment  an 
looked  down  upon  tho  deck,  then  said:  "Yo 
arc  certainlj'  right.  I  did  not  even  think  thai 
smoke  was  disagreeable  to  anybody.    I  di 
not  think  of  the  matter  at  all."    "  Yes,"  I  r( 
plied,  "there's  where  it  is.    A  gentleman  i 
never  at  liberty  at  any  time  or  anywhere  t 
disregard  the  comfort,   the  happiness,  an 
especially  the  rights  of  other  people.  Ye 
you  will  find  that. upon  this  matter — tobacc 
— persons  who  claim  to  be  gentlemen,  and  ii 
deed  are  gentlemen  generally,  are  utterljipl' 
oblivious  of  the  rights  of  other  people." 
Neal  Dow,  in  New  York  Witness. 


A  very  remarkable  ecclesiastical  transa(  ipe 
tion  has  been  consummated,  under  the'  a( 
ministration  of  Bishop  Huntington.  This  i  U 
nothing  less  than  the  reception  into  the  Protes  iJii 
tant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  German  churc 
of  St.  Joseph's,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  formerly  relate 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  congn  iyi 
gation  had  become  dissatisfied  with  that  coi  ilt 
nection,  and,  in  some  ignorance  of  the  pos  i\\ 
lion  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  applied  to  Bisho 
Huntington  for  admission  thereto.  This  wa  t\ 
two  years  ago.  Bishop  Huntington  respond 
ed  to  the  application  by  inviting  its  makers  t 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  am  i[\ 
polity  of  his  church,  and  by  extending  to  ther 
some  instruction  as  to  the  pretensions  anani 
errors  of  Romanism.  A  few  months  since,  9  iliii 
rapidly  did  the  course  of  their  enlightenmeii 
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ogress,  they  began  to  hold  services  after  the 
];t  der  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  German 
J  nguage;  a  suitable  rector  was  found  for 

em;  they  were  carefully  indoctrinated  in  the 
li  riptures ;  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Eoman 
in  lurch  were  little  by  little  removed ;  andfinal- 
3,  written  engagements  of  conformity  were 
ti  jned  b}''  the  congregation,  and  the  transfer 

IS  completed. — Episcopal  Recorder. 

|j  Accident  in  a  Welsh  Colliery. 

4  The  liveliest  interest  has  been  felt  all  over 
j.iglund  and  Wales  in  a  story  which  illus- 
.  i  ites  with  startling  clearness  the  dangers 
ij  ,at  lurk  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the 
1,1  lUck  and  heroism  which  sometimes  ennoble 
(,  ,e  dull,  hard  life  of  the  miner.    On  Wednes- 
Pj  y  evening,  the  11th  of  April,  as  the  men 
1)  [jre  on  the  point  of  leaving  work  in  the 
l„  [I'newydd  Mine,  near  Pontypridd,  the  roar 
I  rushing  water  was  heard  and  the  galleries 
);  I d  tunnels  suddenly  began  to  fill.   The  water 
|.d  broken  through  from  an  abandoned  and 
fi  joded  mine,  and  of  course  rose  in  the  main 
aft  and  the  lateral  workings  until  it  found 
i.  level.    Most  of  the  men  made  their  escape, 
[;t  when  the  roll  was  called  fourteen  were 
pissing.    An  exploring  partj^  weot  down  to 
[Ok  for  them.    They  found  all  the  galleries 
ithin  a  hundred  yards  of  the  bottom  filled  to 
|e  roof,  but  a  knocking  heard  behind  a  wall 
I  coal,  indicated  that  some  of  the  missing 
i3n  were  imprisoned  alive  in  a  gallery  which 
j)ped  upward,  its  mouth  being  under  water, 
lie  wall  was  a  few  yards  thick.  Volunteers 
3nt  at  it  with  their  picks  ;  the  prisoners 
orked  from  within  ;  in  a  few  hours  they 
□Id  hear  one  another's  voices.    But  the 
|0ment  a  hole  was  broken  through,  the  con- 
.led  air,  kept  under  great  pressure  by  the 
jing  water,  burst  out  with  a  terrific  explo- 
pn,  and  one  of  the  imprisoned  miners  was 
|0t  into  the  opening  as  if  he  had  been  blown 
om  a  gun.    He  was  taken  out  dead.  Four 
hers  in  the  chamber  with  him  were  rescued 
iiinjured.    Knockings,  however,  were  beard 
rther  on,  and  it  appeared  that  other  missing 
,en  were  in  a  similar,  but  still  worse  predic- 
aent — shut  into  a  chamber  of  compressed 
r.    It  is  with  the  efforts  to  release  this  se- 
nd party  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  storj?^ 
gins. 

The  wall  behind  which  they  were  confined 
ris  in  a  heading  that  was  flooded,  and  Do- 
ling could  be  done  with  the  pick  until  the 
■ater  had  been  pumped  out.  Divers  first  at- 
mpted  the  perilous  feat  of  reaching  the 
lening  from  the  main  shaft  through  half  a 
lie  of  water,  and  it  was  afterward  ascertain- 
that  one  of  the  men  within  had  tried  to 
icape  in  the  same  way.  This,  however,  was 
ipossible.  It  was  not  until  Monday,  the 
[Ih  day,  that  the  volunteers  were  able  to  be- 
n  digging.  The  distance  to  be  cut  was  120 
3t.  The  work  went  on  day  and  night  with 
1  eagerness  that  seemed  like  desperation, 
i  d  yet  it  was  so  slow  !  Cutting  through  the 
lid  coal,  in  a  gallery  not  more  than  three 
3t  high,  where  the  water,  only  kept  down 
1'  constant  pumping,  threatened  every  mo- 
ent  to  rise  and  engulf  them,  with  trouble 
Dm  gas  and  the  danger  of  another  explosion 
air  always  before  them,  the  rescue  parties 
ok  their  lives  in  their  hand  whenever  they 
snt  into  the  mine,  and  their  wives  followed 
em  with  sad  eyes  as  they  entered  the  shaft, 
'Ubting  if  they  would  come  up  alive.  And 
ehope  of  saving  their  comrades,  shut  np  so 


long  without  food,  was  at  best  but  a  forlorn 
one.  To  reduce  the  danger  from  a  sudden 
liberation  of  the  air — danger  not  only  of  a 
violent  explosion,  but  of  a  sudden  rise  of  the 
water  in  the  chamber  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
should  be  relieved — air  tight  doors  were  con- 
structed in  the  cutting,  and  an  air  pump  was 
set  in  operation  to  establish  an  equilibrium  on 
both  sides  of  the  wall.  On  the  18th,  a  week 
after  the  accident,  voices  were  heard,  and 
the  working  party  were  cheered  by  a  faint 
cry,  "Keep  to  the  right  side,  you  are  nearly 
through."  On  the  19th  the  work  had  made 
such  progress  that  an  iron  tube  was  forced 
eight  feet  through  the  barrier  of  coal,  and  an 
attempt  was  made,  but  without  success,  to  in- 
troduce milk  through  it  to  the  famishing  pri- 
soners. The  miners  le  irned  then  that  there 
were  five  of  their  comrades  in  the  chamber, 
all  alive,  but  two  of  them  nearly  exhausted 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  there  remained 
only  eighteen  inches  to  be  cut  away,  and  the 
excitement  rose  to  fever  heat.  An  enormous 
assemblage  of  people  surrounded  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  ;  physicians  were  in  readiness;  a 
temporary  hospital  was  pi-epared,  and  a  house 
near  by  was  put  in  order  for  the  sufferers,  if 
haply  they  should  be  got  out  alive.  The  state 
of  the  work  was  uiscussed  in  Parliament,  and 
bulletins  were  flashed  at  short  intervals  to  the 
furthest  ends  of  the  kingdom.  But  just  when 
it  seemed  that  a  few  strokes  of  tho  pick  might 
complete  the  labor,  an  eruption  of  gas  took 
place,  and  the  working  party  had  to  run  for 
their  lives.  In  time,  however,  the  air  was 
renewed  and  the  work  went  on.  At  last,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  20th,  a  hole  was 
knocked  in,  and  one  of  the  cutting  party  en- 
tered the  cavern.  All  was  still  ;  in  their 
weak  condition  the  agitation  of  the  moment 
made  the  imprisoned  men  speechless.  The 
rescuer  felt  about,  and  not  finding  any  one, 
shouted,  "Don't  be  afaid."  The  answer 
came.  "All  right;  we  are  not  afraid,"  and 
then  a  pair  of  rough  arms  were  thrown  about 
his  neck.  The  first  to  be  taken  out  was  a  boy 
named  Hughes,  and  it  is  related  that  when 
the  car  came  to  the  surface  and  the  long  sus- 
pense was  over,  the  vast  crowd  of  spectators 
"  did  not  cheer,  nor  use  any  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  showing  enthusiasm  ;  all  seemed  too 
serious  for  that." 

Cases  of  life  preserved  without  food  for  ten 
days,  and  even  longer,  are  not  rare,  though 
the  period  of  abstinence  which  these  Welsh 
miners  endured  is  considered  the  longest 
which  man  is  capable  of  sustaining  under  or- 
dinary conditions.  They  were  able  to  drink 
the  dirty  water  in  the  mine,  and  water,  it  is 
well  known,  has  a  great  influence  in  retard- 
ing the  effects  of  starvation.  They  obtained 
a  little  sustenance  also  by  sucking  the  grease 
that  stuck  to  the  bottoms  of  their  candle  boxes, 
but  they  ate  nothing  during  the  whole  ten 
days.  8till  they  retained  so  much  strength 
that  when  the  iron  pipe  was  pushed  through 
the  wall  and  the  water  began  to  rise  in  con- 
sequence of  the  escape  of  the  air,  they  were 
able  promptly  to  plug  up  the  aperture;  and 
one  of  the  men  even  wished  to  walk  when  he 
was  taken  out,  but  the  doctors  refused  to  let 
him.  There  was  only  one  of  the  flve  about 
whose  recovery  any  doubt  was  expressed  at 
the  date  of  our  last  advices.  There  are  still 
four  men  to  be  accounted  for  out  of  the  four- 
teen who  failed  to  make  their  escape  when 
the  waters  broke  through,  and  these  are  uii  j 
doubtedly  drowned. — Late  Paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Edward— A  Scotch  Naturalist. 

The  recently  published  life  of  Thomas  Ed- 
ward, is  one  of  those  admirable  books  which 
have  come  from  time  to  time  from  the  pen  of 
Samuel  Smiles,  the  author  of  "Self-Help," 
and  other  works.  The  person  whose  history 
is  here  delineated  is  still  living  ;  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  add,  that  through  the  public  interest 
awakened  by  this  volume,  his  outward  wants 
have  latterly  been  better  supplied  than  for 
many  years  previously. 

His  parents  were  Scotch,  but  during  the 
war  with  France,  his  father,  who  was  a  private 
in  the  militia,  was  ordered  to  Gosport,  Ports- 
mouth, where  Thomas  was  born.  When  only 
about  four  months  old  he  leaped  from  his 
mother's  arms  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  catch 
some  flies  buzzing  in  the  window.  She  clutch- 
ed him  by  his  long  clothes,  and  saved  him 
from  falling  to  the  ground.  When  asked  in 
after  years  about  the  origin  of  his  love  for 
natural  history,  he  said,  "  I  suppose  it  must 
have  originated  in  the  same  internal  impulse 
which  prompted  me  to  catch  those  flics  in  the 
window." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  family  returned 
to  Scotland.  Thomas  began  to  walk  at  ten 
months  old,  and  soon  made  friends  with  the 
cats  and  dogs,  and  other  living  animals  that 
came  in  his  way.  On  the  I'emoval  of  his 
father  to  Aberdeen,  the  little  child  found  a 
rich  field  for  exploration,  both  on  land,  and 
on  the  shores  at  low  tide.  He  "  used  daily  to 
play  at  these  places,  and  brought  home  with 
him  his  'venomous  beasts,'  as  the  neighbors 
called  them.  At  first  they  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  tadpoles,  beetles,  snails,  frogs, 
sticklebacks,  and  small  green  crabs  (the  young 
of  the  Qijrcinus  moinas  ;)  but  as  he  grew  older, 
he  brought  home  horse  leeches,  asks  (newts), 
young  rats — a  nest  of  j^oung  rats  was  a  glori- 
ous prize — field-mice  and  house-mice,  hedge- 
hogs, moles,  birds,  and  birds'  nests  of  various 
kinds. 

"  The  fishes  and  birds  were  easily  kept ;  but 
as  there  was  no  secure  place  for  the  puddocks, 
horse  leeches,  rats,  and  such-like,  they  usually 
made  their  escape  into  the  adjoining  houses, 
where  they  were  by  no  means  welcome  guests. 
The  neighbors  complained  of  the  venomous 
creatures  which  the  young  naturalist  was  con- 
tinually bringing  home.  The  horseleeches 
crawled  up  their  legs  and  stuck  to  them,  fetch- 
ing blood;  the  puddocks  and  asks  roamed 
about  the  floors ;  and  the  beetles,  moles,  and 
rats  sought  for  holes  wherever  they  could  find 
them. 

"  The  boy  was  expostulated  with.  His 
mother  threw  out  all  his  horse-leeches,  crabs, 
birds,  and  birds'  nests  ;  and  he  was  strictly 
forbidden  to  bring  siich  things  into  the  house 
again.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  next  time 
that  he  went  out  to  play  he  brought  home  as 
many  of  his  '  beasts'  as  before.  He  was  then 
threatened  with  corporal  punishment;  but 
that  very  night  he  brought  in  a  nest  of  young 
rats.  He  was  then  flogged  ;  but  it  did  him  no 
good.  The  disease,  if  it  might  be  so  called, 
was  so  firmly  rooted  in  him  as  to  be  entirely 
beyond  the  power  of  outward  appliances. 
And  so  it  was  found  in  the  end. 

"As  a  punishment  for  his  various  misdoings, 
he  was  told  one  morning  that  ho  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  house  all  day.    It  was  a  ter- 
rible punishment,  at  least  to  him.    Only  a 
[portion  of  his  clothes  was  given  him,  that  he 
'  might  not  go  out ;  and  as  a  further  precaution, 
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his  mother  tied  him  firmly  to  the  table-leg 
with  a  thick  wisp  of  thrums.  She  also  tied 
his  wrists  together  with  a  piece  of  cord.  When 
she  went  out  on  family  affairs,  Tom's  little 
sister  was  set  to  watch  him.  But  he  disen 
gaged  himself  from  his  bonds  almost  as  quickly 
as  the  Davenport  brothers.  With  a  mixture 
of  promises  and  threats,  he  made  his  little 
sister  come  to  his  help  ;  and  the  two  together 
pushed  the  table  close  to  the  grate,  when, 
putting  the  rope  which  confined  his  legs  be- 
tween the  ribs,  it  soon  burned  asunder,  and 
he  was  free.  He  next  tried  to  find  his  clothes, 
but  his  mother  had  hidden  them  too  securely. 
He  found  a  coat  of  his  elder  brother's  much 
too  big  for  himself:  nevertheless  he  put  it  on. 

"His  mother's  feet  were  now  heard  on  the 
stair.  Tom  hid  himself  at  the  back  of  tlie 
door,  so  that  he  might  rush  out  as  soon  as  she 
entered.  The  door  was  opened  ;  his  mother 
rushed  in,  sci'eaming,  and  Tom  ran  away. 
The  table  to  which  the  rope  had  been  attached 
was  on  fire,  and  the  house  would  soon  have 
been  in  a  blaze.  In  quenching  the  flames  of 
the  rope  attached  to  the  boy's  leg,  he  had  for- 
gotten, in  his  hurry,  to  quench  the  burning 
of  the  rope  still  attached  to  the  table.  Hence 
the  fire.  But  Tom  was  now  at  liberty.  He 
soon  got  rid  of  his  shackles,  andspint  a  glori- 
ous day  out-of-doors.  He  had  a  warm  home- 
coming at  night;  but  the  less  said  of  that,  the 
better. 

"  In  fact,  the  boy  was  found  to  be  thorough- 
ly incorrigible.  He  was  self-willed,  deter- 
mined, and  stubborn.  As  he  could  not  be 
kept  at  home,  and  would  not  go  a  message, 
but  was  always  running  after  his  '  beasts,'  his 
father  at  last  determined  to  take  his  clothes 
from  him  altogether;  so,  one  morning  when 
lie  went  to  work,  he  carried  them  with  him. 
When  the  boy  got  up,  and  found  that  he  had 
nothing  to  wear,  he  was  in  a  state  of  g-reat 
dismay.  His  mother,  having  pinned  a  bit  of 
an  old  petticoat  round  his  neck,  said  to  him, 
'  I  am  sure  you'll  be  a  prisoner  this  daj^.'  But 
no!  his  mother  went  downstairs  for  milk, 
leaving  him  in  the  house.  He  had  tied  a 
string  round  his  middle,  to  render  himself  a 
little  more  fit  for  moving  about.  He  followed 
his  mother  down  stairs,  and  hid  himself  at  the 
back  of  the  entry  door;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  passed  in,  Tom  bolted  out,  ran  down  the 
street,  and  immediately  was  at  his  old  employ- 
ment of  hunting  for  crabs,  horse-leeches,  pud- 
docks,  and  sticklebacks." 

The  result  of  this  exposure  was  to  bring  on 
a  severe  fever,  in  which  for  several  weeks  he 
liung  as  it  were  between  life  and  death.  At 
length  the  fever  spent  itself,  foaving  him 
utterly  helpless.  "One  afternoon,  as  he  was 
gradually  getting  better,  lie  obs  'rved  his  mo- 
ther sitting  by  his  bedside.  'Mother,'  said 
lie,  'where  are  my  crabs  and  bandies  that  I 
brocht  liamc  last  iiicht  ?'  '  Crabs  and  bandies!' 
said  she;  '  ye're  surely  gaun  gytc;*  its  tiiree 
months  sin  yo  were  oot!'  This  passed  the 
boy's  comiircliension.  '  But  where's  a'  my 
things,  mother  ?'  '  The3''re  away  I  The  twa 
bottoms  o'  broken  bottles  we  found  in  the 
entry,  the  day  you  fell  ill,  were  both  thrown 
out.'  'And  the  shrew-mouse  yo  had  in  the 
bo.xc?'  'Gallon  [the  cat]  took  it.'  Tiiis  set 
tlio  boy  a-crying,  and  in  that  state  ho  fell 
asleep,  and  did  not  waken  till  late  next  morn- 
ing when  he  felt  considerably  i)etter.  He 
still,  however,  continued  to  make  inquiries 


after  his  beasts."  He  was  then  about  four 
years  old. 

"  On  one  occasion  he  got  some  boys  to  ac 
companj^  him  to  a  wood  at  Polrauir,  about 
two  miles  from  town,  on  a  bird's-nesting  ex- 
pedition. While  they  were  going  through 
the  wood,  a  little  separated,  one  of  them  called 
out,  '  A  byke,  a  byke,*  stickin'  on  a  tree,  and 
made  o'  paper !'  A  byke  was  regarded  as  a 
glorious  capture,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
honey,  but  because  of  the  fun  the  boys  had  in 
skelpin'  out  the  bees.  Before  they  had  quite 
reached  the  spot,  one  of  the  youngest  boys 
yelled  out,  'Oh!  I'm  stung,  I"m  stung!'  He 
took  to  his  feet,  and  they  all  followed.  After 
they  had  run  some  distance,  and  there  being 
no  appearance  of  a  foe,  a  halt  was  made,  and 
they  stood  still  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs. 
But  all  that  could  be  ascertained  wa^,  that 
the  byke  was  on  a  tree,  that  it  was. made  of 
paper,  and  that  it  had  lots  of  yellow  bees 
about  it. 

"  This  so  excited  Tom's  curiosity  that  he  at 
once  proposed  to  go  back  and  take  down  the 
paper  byke.  His  proposal  was  met  with  a 
decided  refusal ;  and  on  his  insisting  upon 
going  back,  all  the  other  boys  ran  away  home. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  went  back  to 
that  part  of  the  wood  where  the  byke  bad 
been  seen.  He  found  it,  and  was  taking  it 
from  the  under  side  of  the  branch  to  which  it 
was  attached,  when  a  bee  lighted  upon  one 
of  his  fingers  and  stung  it  severely.  The  pain 
was  gi'eater  than  from  any  sting  that  he  had 
ever  had  before.  He  drew  back,  and  sucked 
and  blew  the  wound  alternately,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  pain. 

"  Then  he  thought,  '  What  can  I  do  next?' 
There  the  byke  hung  before  him.  It  was  still 
in  his  power  to  remove  it — if  he  could.  To 
leave  it  was  impossible.  Although  ho  had 
nothing  to  defend  himself  from  the  attacks  of 
the  bees,  nor  any  thing  to  put  the  byke  into 
when  he  had  taken  it  down,  still  he  would  not 
go  without  it.  His  bonnet  could  scarcely  do. 
It  was  too  little  and  too  holey.  His  stock- 
ings would  not  do,  because  he  wished  to  take 
the  byke  home  whole.  A  thought  struck  him. 
There  was  his  shirt!  That  would  do.  So  he 
took  off"  his  jacket,  and  disrobed  himself  of 
his  shirt.  Approaching  the  tree  very  gentl}', 
though  getting  numerous  stings  by  the  way, 
he  contrived  to  remove  the  byke  from  the 
branch  to  which  it  was  hanging,  and  lucked 
it  into  his  shirt.  He  tied  the  whole  up  into 
a  sort  of  round  knot,  so  as  to  keep  all  in  that 
was  in. 

"  It  was  now  getting  quite  dark,  and  he 
hurried  away  with  his  prize.  He  got  home 
in  safety.  He  crept  up  the  stair,  and  peeped 
in  at  the  key-hole  to  see  that  the  coast  was 
clear.  But  no!  he  saw  bis  father  sitting  in 
his  chair.  There  was  an  old  iron  pot  in  are- 
cess  on  one  side  of  the  stair,  in  which  Tom 
used  to  keep  his  numerous  '  things,'  and  there 
ho  dopositid  his  prize  until  ho  could  unpack 
it  in  the  morning.  He  now  entered  the  bouse 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  '  Late  as  usual, 
Tam,'  said  his  father.  No  further  notice  was 
taken.  Tom  got  his  supper  shortly  after,  and 
went  to  bed." 

The  absence  of  his  shirt  attracted  the  notice 
of  his  brother,  and  led  to  inquiries,  which 
resulted  in  the  relation  of  his  adventures. 
Before  the  old  people  went  to  bed,  they  put 
Tom's  sliirt  into  a  big  bowl,  poured  a  quantit}" 


of  boiling  water  over  it,  and,  after  it  was  col' 
they  opened  the  shirt,  and  found — a  wasp 
nest! 

CTo  be  continued.)  \ 


Selected 

1811.  Henry  HuU,  accompanied  by  thn 
Friends,  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  meetin 
His  communication  was  very  instructive  ;  pa 
ticularly  cautioning  against  self-activity;  r 
commending  us  to  be  as  ready  to  receive  as  I 
give  counsel,  and  to  wait  reverently  for  tb 
gentle  constrainings  of  the  Spirit  of  TrutI 
He  remarlred  also,  that  diffident  minds,  t 
whom  this  caution  least  belonged,  would  t 
the  most  disposed  to  take  it  to  themselves 
and  thus,  he  feared,  might  let  in  discourage 
ment.  He  pathetically  addressed  the  youti 
calling  them  into  simplicity  and  early  obed 
ence,  that  they  might  obtain  the  inestimabl 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit..  He  als 
supplicated  sweetly  for  all,  the  absent  as  we 
as  the  present.  I  felt  afresh  contrited,  an 
the  language  was  sweetly  raised,  what  sacr 
fice  so  acceptable  as  reverent  bowednoss  c 
spirit!  Our  business  being  ended,.a  solem 
pause  ensued.  In  pure  silence  there  is  fulne 
What  a  people  should  we  be,  if  all  did  bu 
come  fully  under  the  harmonizing  influeoc 
of  that  humbling  Powei',  which  brings  eve 
the  thoughts  into  captivity! — M.  Gapp-r. 


*  Gaun  gyle,  becoitiuig  insane. 


*  Byke,  a  bees'  nest. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Trust  Funds. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Christian  Advocat 
of  New  York,  contains  some  strictures  on  tb 
case  of  ex-maj'or  Lambert,  of  Brooklyn,  whie 
may  furnish  a  seasonable  caution  to  all  tlios 
who  have  the  property  of  others  under  thei 
care.  We  doubt  not,  that  many  are  involve 
in  great  trouble,  and  oftentimes  disgraced,  i 
the  same  way,  as  was  this  man — by  borrow 
ing  trust  funds  in  their  hands,  for  their  ow 
use.  It  is  a  practice  entirely  indefensible 
and  he  who  resorts  to  it,  is  not  fit  to  be  place' 
in  such  a  position  as  will  give  him  the  oppoi 
tunity. 

Lambert  has  published  the  following  state 
ment : 

"Recent  events  with  which  mj^  name  ha 
been  associated,  and  the  publicity  given,  hav 
so  utterly  crushed  me  that  I  have  been  utter 
unable  to  present  this  simple  statement  unti 
now.  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  myself,  to  thos 
whose  friendship  and  confidence  I  high! 
prize,  and  to  this  community,  among  who 
I  have  so  long  dwelt,  to  make  a  frank  stat 
ment.  I  became  the  executor  of  the  estate 
Eufus  Crook,  my  brother-in-law,  in  Marcf 
1868,  disposed  of  his  interest  in  his  businci 
to  his  partner,  and  invested  the  proceeds  wi 
care,  transferring  all  certificates  of  stock  an 
the  real  estate  to  the  name  of  Mrs.  Crook,  thP 
sole  legatee.  I  have  acted  as  Mrs.  Crook' 
agent  for  a  series  of  3^ears.  At  times  I  hav 
borrowed  moneys  and  securities  in  my  handf 
not  doubting  for  a  moment  my  ability  to  re 
turn  the  same  ;  but  a  series  of  adverse  circum 
stances  has  prevented  me  from  so  doing,  an 
hence  the  loss  which  has  been  sustainei 
Here  was  my  error.  Misfortune  has  over 
taken  mc  in  an  unexpected  manner;  stru 
gling  hard  against  adverse  circumstances, 
liave  been  compelled  to  succumb.  I  am  deep 
sensible  that  1  have  erred  most  grievously 
I  have  been  too  sanguine.  I  have  done  wha 
I  could  to  repair  the  wrong.  I  surrenderee 
every  thing  in  my  possession  to  Mrs.  Crook 
in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  up 
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h'avy  loss  sustained  by  my  unfortunate  man- 
;ement  of  her  affairs  ;  and  1  can  only  ask  the 
rgiveness  of  God  and  of  those  relatives 
hose  property  has  been  sacrificed,  and  of 

ly  fellow  citizens,  whose  conlideace  I  have 

lounded. 

"  All  that  is  left  for  mc  is  to  commence  life 
fiew  ;  and  my  prayer  is  that  I  may  live  to 
:ake  up  the  losses  which  my  financial  error 
iis  caused.  Edward  A.  Lambert." 

!  On  this  sad  narrative  the  Advocate  re- 
arks  : 

'•  No  one  can  read  this  without  sorrow.  It 
ntains  some  redeeming  features.  It  is  worth 
mething  to  have  this  man  feel  bis  shame, 
d  show  so  much  pride  of  character  and 
ase  of  ruin.  It  is  worth  something  to  have 
;n  make  the  best  restoration  possible.  It 
worth  something  to  the  public  morals  to 
ve  him  insist  that  he  did  not  intend  to  steal, 
lere  are  some  redeeming  features  to  this 
>e,  and  we  would  give  it  all  the  charity  the 
•ts  will  justity.  But  there  are  facts  that 
Q  never  be  justified.  He  says:  'At  times  I 
ve  borrowed  moneys  and  securities  in  my  hands, 
;  doubting  for  a  moment  my  ability  to  return 
i  same.' 

"But  for  this  there  could  have  been  no  such 
me  and  shame.  We  do  not  wish  to  afflict 
m,  but  we  do  wish  to  emphasize  this  crime. 
;  had  no  right  to  loan  that  money  to  himself. 
,w  was  against  him.  Custom  was  against 
n.  Prudence  was  against  him.  Honor  was 
lainst  him.  He  had  no  right  to  touch  the 
jney,  and  so  it  was  dishonest.  He  had  no 
fht  to  imperil  the  public  confidence.  He 
id  no  right  to  expose  his  own  good  name, 
hile  we  pity  him,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
i;t  that  he  has  betrayed  his  trust,  eommit- 
l  himself  to  a  course  of  fraud,  and  has  rob- 
i  the  helpless." 

The  United  States  life  Saving  Service. 
The  sea  and  lake  coast-line  of  the  U.  States 
ceeds  ten  thousand  miles  in  length,  a  greater 
tent  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  has, 
course,  in  this  great  extent,  every  variety 
'configuration,  and  presents  every  feature 
.danger  to  the  mariner.  We  have  the  iron- 
pnd  coast  of  Maine,  the  islands  and  capes  of 
issachusetts,  the  six  hundred  mile  sti*etch  of 
id  beach  from  Montauk  to  Cape  Fear,  the 
nparatively  safe  coasts  of  Florida  and  the 
If  of  Mexico,  and  the  bold,  unbroken  coast  of 
i  Pacific,  with  the  coast  line  of  the  lakes, 
00  miles  in  extent.. 

The  coasts  that  present  the  most  ghastly 
;ord  of  disaster  are  the  shores  of  Long  Is- 
d  and  2^ew  Jersey.  The  surf  has  swal- 
red  up  and  the  sand  entombed,  hundreds  of 
33  and  great  treasure  on  those  inhospitable 
iches. 

^'or  long  years  our  National  Government 
nothino;  toward  savino-  the  lives  of  im- 
•illed  voyagers.  Even  the  paramount  duty 
.ighting  the  salient  points  of  the  coast  was 
.  meagrely  performed.  But  fifty  five  light- 
ises  were  maintained  in  1820.  The  fisher- 
n  and  wreckers  along  the  coast  often  did 
)ly,  risking  their  own  lives  in  rescuing 
sengers  and  crews;  but  there  was  no  pre- 
itionary  preparation  of  life-saving  appa- 
as. 

i^he  method  of  aiding  stranded  vessels  by 
establishment  of  buildings  for  the  shel- 
of  the  shipwrecked  and  the  preservation 
life  boats  and  other  apparatus,  was  first 
sidered  by  the  Government  in  1848.  The 


Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts  had  put 
this  method  into  practice  as  early  as  1789, 
when  a  hut  for  the  shelter  of  shipwrecked 
'  persons  was  erected  on  Lovell's  Island,  near 
Boston.  The  first  life  boat  station  was  erect- 
ed at  Cohasset  in  1807. 

In  1854  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
authorized  to  appoint  superintendents  for  the 
coasts  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  a 
keeper  for  each  of  the  stations  that  had  been 
established.  The  result  was  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1871  that  the  service 
began  to  be  put  upon  its  present  footing,  and 
not  until  1874  that  it  was  extended  and  com- 
pleted as  it  at  present  stands. 

The  Life  Saving  Establishment  now  em- 
braces eleven  districts,  with  one  hundred  and 
eight  stations.  There  is  a  superintendent  for 
each  district,  and  an  assistant  superintendent 
for  district  No.  4,  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  A 
keeper  and  a  crew  of  six  surfmen  are  employed 
at  each  station,  the  keeper  having  charge  of 
the  station  during  the  whole  year,  and  the 
crew  being  employed  during  the  inclement 
season  from  November  or  December  to  April 
or  May.  A  system  of  inspection  is  maintained 
by  officers  detailed  from  the  Eevenue  Marine, 
and  the  whole  service  is  under  the  charge  of  an 
officer  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  sta- 
tions is  divided  into  the  mess-room  and  the  boat 
house.  In  the  former  the  men  do  their  cook- 
ing and  spend  their  time  when  not  on  active 
duty.  The  attic  story  is  fitted  up  with  cots 
for  a  sleeping  room.  In  case  of  a  wreck,  the 
crew  try  first  to  use  the  life  boat,  thus  saving 
the  time  that  would  be  consumed  ingetting  the 
other  apparatus  into  operation.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  boat  cannot  be  used,  then  the 
life  car  comes  into  service. 

The  life  car  is  made  of  iron.  It  is  boat 
shaped,  and  will  float  if  by  any  cause  i1  should 
become  detached  from  the  hawser.  At  each 
end  are  air  chambers  to  give  it  buoyancy.  It 
will  hold  five  or  six  persons.  Air  is  supplied 
only  through  a  few  small  perforations,  but  as  in 
transporting  people  from  ship  to  shore  by  this 
means  the  problem  of  "rapid  transit"  is  solved, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  fault  is  found  with 
the  ventilation. 

The  hawser  from  which  the  car  is  slung  is 
a  four  inch  manilla  rope.  To  get  this  to  the 
vessel  the  mortar  is  used.  A  small,  but  strong 
line  is  attached  to  the  shot,  which  is  fired  over 
the  vessel,  the  line,  of  course,  falling  on  deck. 
By  means  of  this  line  the  hauling,  or  "whip" 
line,  a  two  and  a  half  inch  rope  with  its  pulley 
is  carried  on  board.  The  hawser  then  comes 
next,  and  when  it  is  made  secure  on  the  ship 
it  is  fastened  at  the  shore  end  to  the  sand 
anchor.  Once  the  hawser  stretched  and  the 
car  attached,  it  only  remains  to  send  the  latter 
b:ick  and  forth  as  rapidly  as  possible  till  the 
imperilled  lives  are  on  terra  firma. 

The  crews  of  the  life  saving  stations  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  at  their  stations  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  inclement  season.  Every 
night  the  beach  is  patrolled,  the  men  from  the 
next  adjacent  stations  meeting  and  then  re- 
turning to  their  own  house.  The  night  is 
divided  into  three  watches,  and  thus  the  whole 
stretch  of  the  dangerous  shore  is  three  times 
visited  between  dark  and  day. 

The  cost  of  this  service  is  inconsiderable 
compared  with  the  results  attained.  The  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1876  were  $175,.500.  There  were,  during  that 
time,  108  disasters  to  vessels  within  the  dis- 


tricts of  the  service.  On  board  these  vessels 
were  751  persons;  and  the  value  of  vessels 
and  cargoes  was  estimated  at  $1,730,538.  The 
number  of  lives  saved  was  729  ;  and  the  value 
of  property  saved  was  $847,184.  In  fifty  eight 
of  the  disasters  the  life  saving  apparatus  was 
actually  used,  rescuing  366  persons,  who,  with- 
out its  use,  would  probably  have  perished. — • 
Christian  Weekly. 


Judge  Pierce,  in  reviewing  the  presentment 
of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Philadelphia,  recently, 
said :  — 

"  The  number  of  licensed  taverns  in  Phila- 
delphia are  5000;  unlicensed  taverns,  about 
2000.  This  gives  one  tavern  to  every  one 
hundred  inhabitants,  or  one  tuvern  to  every 
fifty  of  the  adult  inhabitants  of  the  city.  As 
these  taverns  are  principally  resorted  to  by 
men,  this  gives  one  tavern  to  every  twenty- 
five  male  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia.  Let 
us  look  at  the  fruits  of  this  traffic.  The  ar- 
rests reported  by  the  Mayor  for  1876,  were, 
for  intoxication,  19,053  ;  for  intoxication  and 
disorderly  conduct,  5448  ;  selling  liquor  with- 
out a  license,  2;  selling  liquor  on  Sunday,  8; 
total,  24,511,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  number  of  arrests  for  all  causes,  which 
were  44,919,  or  4408  more  than  the  arrests 
for  all  other  causes  whatever.  The  number 
of  arrests  for  the  sale  of  liquor  without  li- 
cense, as  reported  by  the  Mayor,  does  not 
exhibit  the  whole  number  of  arrests  for  this 
cause,  as,  by  law,  it  is  made  the  da\y  of  the 
constables  to  return  to  court  the  number  of 
licensed  and  unlicensed  houses,  and  bills  of 
indictment  are  then  sent  in  by  the  District 
Attorney  against  the  keepers  of  the  unlicens- 
ed houses,  who  are  required  to  come  in  and 
give  bail.  The  Mayor,  therefore,  is  not  spe- 
cially charged  with  this  duty.  About  three 
hundred  bills  have  been  tried  against  the 
keepers  of  unlicensed  houses  during  the  pre- 
sent year. 

To  look  at  the  fruits  of  the  traffic  ;  at  least 
one-half  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  are  em- 
ployed day  and  night,  say  600  patrolmen,  at 
a  cost  of  $500,000  ;  half  of  the  expenses  of 
the  County  Prison,  $50,000;  the  House  of 
Correction,  $326,000;  half  of  the  expense  of 
the  Almshouse,  $250,000  ;  other  incidental 
expenses,  such  as  proportion  of  pay  of  the 
police  magistrates,  jurors,  Court  officers.  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office,  &c.,  &c.,  $74,000.  Total, 
$1,200,000.  This  is  a  moderate  estimate  of 
what  the  traffic  in  liquor  costs  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  cash.  Besides  the  direct  ex- 
pense to  the  city  as  a  municipality,  the  cost 
to  those  who  frequent  and  patronize  these 
taverns  is  simply  enormous.  It  is  a  moderate 
estimate  that  these  seven  thousand  do  an 
average  business  of  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year  each,  which  gives  us  the  enormous  sum 
of  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars;  and  this 
worse  than  useless  outlaj' of  money  is  largely 
borne  by  the  working  classes.  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  when  hard  times  come  there  is  so  much 
suffering  among  that  class  of  our  citizens 
whose  hard  earnings  are  thus  diverted  from 
the  savintrs  institutions  to  indulgcences  which 
are  destructive  to  both  health  and  happiness? 
But  this  deplorable  traffic  comes  freighted  to 
us  with  greater  burdens  than  those  which 
affect  material  wealth.  It  brings  in  its  train 
the  broken  health  and  squandered  fortunes  of 
thousands  ;  the  sijyhs  and  broken  hearts  of 
mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  children  ;  ruined 
characters  and  desolated  homes;  widows  and 
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orphans,  whose  bitter  tears  are  doubly  bitter 
when  they  remember  the  causes  of  their  deso- 
lation. Is  it  not  a  wonder,  ihen,  that  as  citi- 
zens having  regard  to  our  material  interests, 
as  men  having  a  sympathy  with  our  fellow- 
men,  and  as  Christians  having  regard  to  the 
highest  mora!  interests  of  our  fellow-beings, 
Ave  are  so  supine  in  our  eifoi-ts  to  relieve  us  of 
this  great  evil  ?" — Ledger. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  19,  1877. 


It  is  a  token  of  the  Lord's  goodness  that  He 
stirs  up  the  nests  of  those  whoso  affections 
and  thoughts  are  too  much  engrossed  with 
the  pleasures  and  cares  of  this  life;  and  who 
do  not  keep  in  mind  the  great  object  for  which 
we  were  created.  He  often  causes  such  to 
feel  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  ; 
destroys  their  satisfaction  in  the  things  ihny 
are  most  eagerly  pursuing;  and  makes  them 
sensible  of  their  want  of  true  peace,  and  soul- 
satisfying  rest.  This  is  to  prepare  them  to 
seek  something  better,  and  to  listen  to  the 
gracious  invitation  of  the  dear  Redeemer, 
which  is  still  extended  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  men  :  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 
Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ; 
for  I  am  meek  aod  lowly  in  heart;  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls." 

There  is  no  other  way  of  obtaining  true 
rest,  but  by  yielding  ourselves  up  entirely  to 
the  Divine  will;  and  thus  iayiui^  the  g  )vern- 
ment  of  our  lives  on  the  shoulders  of  Christ. 
It  is  truly  a  precious  experience,  to  be  brought 
into  that  state  of  humble  dependence  on  a 
Koek  that  is  higher  than  ourselves,  in  which 
we  can  say  of  every  thing  that  may  befal  us, 
"It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  what  seemeth 
Him  good ;"  and  where  our  confidence  in  His 
overruling  care  and  protection  is  such,  that 
we  can  truly  rest  in  the  declaration,  "  All 
things  work  together  for  good,  to  them  that 
love  God." 

How  beautifully  does  the  sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel  express  this  holy  trust!  "The  Lord  is 
my  liglit  and  my  salvation;  whom  shall  1 
fear?  the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life;  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid?"  "In  the  time  of 
trouble  He  shall  hide  me  in  His  pavilion  ;  in 
the  secret  of  His  tabernacle  shall  lie  hide  me; 
He  shall  set  me  up  upon  a  rock."  "  Therefore 
will  I  offer  in  His  tabernacle  sacrifices  of  joy; 
I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing  praises  unto  the 
Lord." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Unitei>  States. — The  Centennial  Board  of  Finance 
lias  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  $1,000,- 
000  on  account  of  llie  apfiropriation  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  Tlie  remaining 
ir50(),000  will  be  paid  in  a  few  days. 

The  State  Dep  irtnicnt  has  been  officially  notified  that 
the  consiinj;  trade  of  Angola,  heretofore  closed  to  all  bnt 
Portnsjni'se  vessels,  will  hereafter  be  open  to  all  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  vessels. 

Two  colored  men  from  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
have  been  appointed  to  jjositions  in  the  Treasury  De- j 
partment. 

Secretary  of  War,  McCrary,  has  insned  an  order  wliich  ' 
ili^c'harges  2500  enlisted  men  of  the  army,  between  now 
and  the  1st  of  7th  month,  which  will  reduce  the  army  ( 
to  2'>,000  men.  | 

The  Permanent  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  | 
main  building  of  the  centennial  grounds,  was  opened  ' 
on  the  10th  inst.,  and  wa-s  an  occasion  of  great  interest. 


It  is  officially  stated  that  more  than  100,000  persons 
were  present.  On  the  12th  inst.  the  number  of  paid 
admissions  exceeded  18,000. 

The  supplies  for  the  subsistence  of  the  15,000  Indians 
now  collected  at  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  agen- 
cies, are  insufficient,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  makes  an  explanation  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  contr.Tctor  to  furnish  flour  for  these  agen- 
cies had  failed  to  fulfil  his  contract.  When  his  default 
was  ascertained,  measures  were  taken  to  purchase  for 
imnaediate  wants,  and  supplies  of  flour,  corn,  bacon  and 
other  articles  have  been  made,  which  will  provide  for 
the  full  issue  of  the  rations  fixed  by  law.  The  agents, 
however,  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  this  ration  is 
insufficient,  and  recommend  its  increase.  As  Congress 
did  not  make  an  appropriation  large  enouah  for  the 
ration  fixed  by  treaty,  and  as  the  Indian  Office  is  for- 
bidden to  exceed  the  appropriation,  no  increase  can  at 
present  be  made ;  there  is  consequently  much  dissatis- 
faction among  the  Indians,  and  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  many  of  them  to  return  to  the  war  path. 

Professor  Riley  of  the  National  Entomological  Com- 
mission, has  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  Kansas,  a 
report  of  the  result  of  three  weeks  examination  of  the 
locusts  in  that  State  and  Texas.  He  thinks  that  there 
is  in  the  main  little  or  no  danger  from  these  insects  in 
Kansas  this  year,  the  cold,  rainy  weather  having  been 
generally  fatal  to  them.  The  examination  has  con- 
firmed his  previous  belief  that  the  locusts  cannot  thrive 
permanently  out  of  their  natural  habitation.  When 
the  lucust's  course  has  been  fully  ascertained,  and  the 
farmers  unite  in  a  determined  effjrt  to  counteract  it,  it 
will  no  longer  interfere  with  the  settlement  of  the 
western  plains,  which  it  visits  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  State  Department  has  replied  to  Turkey's  formal 
dechiration  of  her  war  with  Ru-sia,  to  the  effect,  that 
the  United  Slates  in  conformity  with  its  uniform  policy, 
v^ill  continue  to  occupy  a  strictly  neutral  position 
towards  the  belligerents.  A  similar  reply  will  be  made 
to  the  Russian  notification. 

Campbell  and  Thayer's  oil  works  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  13th  inst.  Los-i  on  build- 
ings, machinery  and  stock,  about  $400,000  ;  origin  sup- 
posed to  be  spontaneous  combustion. 

During  the  4th  month,  735-3  emigrants  arrived  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  of  these  3611  came  from  the  British 
islands,  2184  from  Germany,  and  the  remainder  from 
twenty-nine  other  countries. 

New  York  city  continues  remarkably  free  from  dis- 
ease, the  deaths  last  week  numbering  440,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  same  period  the  interments  numbered 
276,  including  88  chihh-en  under  two  years. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  received  from  Drexel, 
Morgan  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  a  proposal  to  furnish 
sufficient  means  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  5  or 
6  per  cent.,  to  pay  the  army  from  7th  mo.  1st  until  Con- 
gress shall  pass  the  army  appropriation  bill.  The  Sec- 
retary declines  the  oflTer  on  the  ground  that  the  law  does 
not  authorize  such  a  contract. 

During  the  4th  month  the  exports  of  fresh  beef  from 
the  United  States  amounted  to  8,416,829  lbs. 

Tha  Markets,  (fcc— The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  14th  inst.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  107. 
United  States  6's,  1881,  114|  a  115^;  do.  1867,  114; 
5  per  cents,  11]  | ;  do.  42-  per  cents,  10S|.  Cotton,  up- 
lands and  New  Orleans,  11}  a  II2  cts.  Flour,  $7  a 
$12.00  a  barrel.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $2.15  a  $2.13  ; 
Delaware  amber,  $2.20  ;  white  wheat,  $2.25.  Rve  flour, 
$1.05  a  $1.07.  Yellow  corn,  69  a  70  cts.  Oats," 50  a  57 
cts.  Cheese,  N.  Y.  factory,  14i  a  15  cts. ;  western,  14 
a  141  cts.  Clover  seed,  12  a  14  cts.  St.  Louis. — No.  2 
red  fall  wheat,  $2.08.  Mixed  corn,  52  cts.  Oats,  45;l 
cts.  Rye,  84  cts.  Canadian  barle)',  95  cts.  a  $1.05.  New 
Fori.— Superfine  flour, -$7  a  $7.70  ;  finer  brands,  $8  a 
$12.50.  Extra  white  Michigan  wheat,  $2.35.  Corn, 
52i  cts.    O  its,  43]  cts.    Lard,  9|  cts. 

Foreign. — That  President  MacMahon  has  sent  the 
Count  De  CJontaut  Biron  to  Metz  to  welcome  the  Em- 
peror William,  is  highly  appreciated  as  an  indication 
of  the  conliiiiiance  of  a  good  understanding  between 
PVance  and  Germany. 

Tlie  feeling  in  England  appears  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal that  Great  Britain  will  soon  be  involved  in  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  active  prepara- 
tions for  transporting  troops  are  going  on  throughout 
the  island. 

The  Roumanian  Government  has  taken  such  mea- 
sures as  indicate  clearly  its  intention  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war  upon  Turkey. 

On  the  10th  inst.  the  Rinsians  attempted  to  force  a 
passage  of  the  D.mube,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Turk- 
ish artillery. 

In  a  few  days  the  annual  Holy  Pilgrim  Caravan  will 
leave  Constantinople  for  Mecca,  laden  with  costly  pre- 


sents for  the  Mohammedan  shrines.  The  leader 
received  instructions  to  pro/^laim  in  all  the  citief 
passes  through,  that  the  Sultan  has  resolved  to  cal 
the  faithful  to  a  holy  war  against  infidel  Russia, 
promises  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  himself  if  the  war  pi 
successful  to  his  arms. 

A  Russian  battery,  hitherto  masked  by  a  viney 
opened  fire  on  the  10th  inst.  on  the  Turkish  raoni 
near  Ibraiel ;  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of 
attack,  a  shell  struck  a  large  three-masted  ironclad 
sunk  her,  with  her  commander,  Hassan  Bey,  an 
crew  of  300  men. 

A  serious  insurrection  against  the  Russians 
broken  out  in  the  Caucasus,  and  causes  the  Rusi 
Government  much  anxiety,  and  threatens  to  increa 

An  official  Constantinople  despatch  says,  the  I 
sians  having  on  the  11th  inst.  attacked,  in  great  fo 
the  position  occupied  by  the  vanguard  of  the  Turl 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Batoum,  an  engagement 
sued  lasting  SJ^honrs,  and  resulting  in  the  comp 
defeat  of  the  Russians,  who  lost  4000  men,  while 
of  the  Turks  was  comparatively  small.  Turkish  r 
forcements  continue  arriving  on  a  large  scale 

The  steamer  Dacota,  of  the  Williams  and  Guion  1 
which  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  lOth  inst.  for 
York,  the  same  night  ran  ashore  on  the  mainland 
side  Anglesey,  North  Wales.  The  passengers  and 
were  all  rescued  and  landed  safely,  but  the  Dicota 
completely  wrecked.  The  steamship  Dacoti  and 
cargo  are  heavily  insured  in  London  and  Liverp 
the  ship  being  valued  at  $450,000. 

At  the  largest  meeting  of  Clyde  ship-bnilders 
held,  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved  in  consequt 
of  the  continuous  strike  of  shipwrights  for  an  adv 
of  wages,  that  there  should  be  a  general  lock-on 
ship-building  workmen,  commencing  on  the  19th 
This  resolution  affects  all  the  ship-building  yar 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Port  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton 

Wirjgate's  ship-building  yard  on  the  Clyde  has 
partially  burned,  the  damage  amounting  to  $400 
mostly  in  machinery. 

Telegrams  have  been  received  in  Liverpool  and 
don,  stating  that  the  town  of  Iquique,  in  Peru,  was 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  the  10th  inst. 

A  Reuter  telegram  from  Cairo  says,  it  is  believed 
Egyptian  Government  will  be  able  to  send  10,000  tr 
to  Turkey.  Turkish  transports  are  expected  from  C 
to  embark  them. 

The  Times  Berlin  despatch  says,  in  about  a  week 
northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the  mout 
the  .Aluta  and  Rustchuk,  will  probably  be  occupiei 
60,000  men.  The  Russians  are  preparing  to  cross 
Danube  simultaneously  at  several  points,  or  they 
to  make  the  Turks  believe  such  is  their  plan  ;  the  T 
are  thus  compelled  to  distribute  their  forces  ov 
large  aren. 

On  the  2d  inst.  the  Mexican  Congress  declared 
Diaz  duly  elected  President  of  Mexico,  and  he 
solemnly  inaugurated.    After  Diaz  took  the  oat 
office  he  declared  that  he  would  occupy  the  Presid 
for  one  term  only. 

An  official  telegram  from  Japan  states  that  in 
civil  war  now  raging  in  that  country,  the  Impsria 
have  been  victorious  in  every  engagement. 

Advices  from  Buenos  Ayres  received  by  the  I 
Department  report  that  great  heat  and  drought 
prevailed  there  for  weeks.  It  was  feared  that  litt 
the  crops  in  the  tipper  provinces  would  be  saved 
that  much  suffering  would  result.  The  streams 
small  rivers  were  alrao-st  dried  up,  and  in  the  prov 
of  Entre  Rios,  forest  and  meadow  fires  were  ragir  tt! 
a  gieat  extent.  j[, 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Prineip  xi, 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  ter 
the  Ninth  month.    Ai)plication  may  be  made  to 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  331  South  Fifth  Si 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Smedley,  415  Market  8t. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAN 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelp 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wo 
INGTON,  M.  D. 


Died,  on  the  11th  of  4th  mo.  1877,  at  their  resid 
in  Flushing,  Ohio,  Guli  A.,  wife  of  .loseph  Will 
and  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  Purviance,  ii 
32d  year  of  her  age.  Though  suddenly  removed 
"  works  to  rewards,"  her  many  thoughtful  expres 
lead  to  the  comforting  hope  that  her  end  was  pea( 
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Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  from  page  309.) 

Carlisle,  8th  mo.  1875. — As  we  sped  along 
etween  Dumfries  and  Carlisle,  we  caught  a 
impse  of  the  Sohvay  on  our  right,  broad, 
laliow,  and  bordered  with  yellow  sand ; 
nlassed  by  Annan,  reminding  that  Bruce  was 
nee  master  here :  gave  a  glance  at.  Gretna 
reen,  and  a  few  miautes  later  crossed  the 
order  and  found  ourselves  in  England. 
"  Blithely  we  saw  the  rising  sun, 

When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall," 
3  we  crossed  the  broad  green  meadows  which 
brder  the  Eden,  shadowed  on  the  further 
de  by  the  high  square  tower  of  the  old 
Istle,  and  the  remnant  of  the  city  wall,  half 
idden  by  the  towering  trees  which  cluster 
^pound  the  base.    The  once  famous  Border 
ity,  an  apple  of  discord  between  two  king- 
.jpms,  is  brought  at  last  beneath  the  bit  and 
I  ridle  of  railway  companies,  and  we  glided 
ilto  the  station,  in  a  much  more  comfortable 
le?s  picturesque  manner,  than  many  who 
ad  entered  from  the  nortii  in  former  times, 
ijpd  were  soon  ensconced  in  the  pleasant  home 
idl'a  beloved  friend,  where  "  marked  with  white 
•as  every  day,"  during  our  stay  at  "Merrie 
Wlisle." 

Those  who  expect  to  find  an  antique  c\ty, 
ith  curious  buildings,  "darkened  by  pic- 
iaresque  overhanging  gables,"  where  every 
liLone  bespeaks  a  history,  will  be  disappointed, 
>r  the  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  with  scarce- 
a  vestige  interesting  to  the  antiquary — if 
;,[jfe  except  the  casile  and  cathedral,  and  the 
arkct  square,  with  its  old  Cross,  from  which 
le  Pretender  was  proclaimed  during  his  short 
iumph  iu  1745,  and  where  George  Fox  once 
^|Ood,  at  an  earlier  day,  and  preached  to  the 
lerleople. 

!'|  "On  the  market  day,"  he  writes,  "I  went 
TJ  the  cross.  The  magistrates  had  both  threat- 
led  and  sent  their  sergeants.  *  *  *  Never- 
leless  I  obeyed  the  Lord  God,  went  upon 
le  Cross  and  declared  unto  them  that  the 
ly  of  the  Lord  was  coming  upon  all  their 
jceitful  ways  and  doings,  and  deceitful  mer- 
landize;  that  they  should  put  away  all  coz- 
.^ling  and  cheating,  and  keep  to  yea  and  nay, 
id  speak  the  truth  one  to  another,  so  the 
uth  and  the  power  of  God  was  set  over 
t  lem."  Afterwards  we  followed  his  footsteps 

>  the  castle-yard,  for  he  adds,  "Then  I  went 

>  the  castle  among  the  soldiers;  who  beat  a 


drum  aud  called  the  garrison  together.  I 
preached  the  truth  among  them,  directing 
them  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  he  their 
teacher,  and  to  the  measure  of  his  Spirit  in 
themselves,  by  which  they  might  be  turned 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God.  I  warned  them  all,  that 
they  should  do  no  violence  to  any  man,  but 
should  show  forth  a  christian  life ;  telling 
them  that  he  who  was  to  be  their  teacher 
would  be  their  condemner  if  they  were  dis 
obedient  to  him.  So  I  left  them,  having  no 
opposition  from  any  of  them  except  the  Ser- 
jeants, who  afterwards  came  to  be  convinced." 
Bold  words,  these,  to  be  pi'oached  to  the  sol- 
diers in  the  very  recesses  of  their  stronghold  ! 
The  undaunted  preacher,  whose  searching 
doctrines  were  setting  the  city  in  an  uproar, 
was  afterwards  immured  for  three  months  in 
the  prison  of  the  castle,  among  the  vilest 
criminals,  who,  he  tells  us,  became  very  loving 
towards  him.  It  has  been  said  of  the  castle 
where  he  was  kept  in  durance  vile,  that  with- 
in its  walls  may  be  read  an  epitome  of  Eng- 
lish history — Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  Norman, 
for  the  handiwork  of  each  is  visible  here. 
Wallace  and  Bruce  attempted  to  scale  its 
walls.  Mary  Stuart  found  here  her  first  Eng- 
lish prison,  and  here  Cromwell  came  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  Within  the  thickness  of 
the  eastern  wall  are  two  cells,  the  outer  one 
well  lighted  through  a  long  loop  hole,  and  it 
was  with  melancholy  interest  that  we  ex- 
amined the  rude  carvings  on  the  bricks,  of 
men  and  birds  and  animals,  with  the  arras 
and  crests  of  the  ancient  families  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  No  doubt  the  labor  had 
beguiled  many  a  weary  hour  that  would  have 
hung  heavy  on  the  poor  prisoners  within. 
Most  touching  of  all  were  the  finger-marks, 
bflow  the  window  bars,  made  by  the  Scotch 
captives  when  raising  themselves  up  to  look 
upon  the  hills  of  their  native  land.  Years  of 
such  vain  endeavor,  had  worn  them  into  the 
stone.  The  smaller  cell  was  scarcely  visible. 
A  party  entered  with  us,  some  one  demanded 
a  match,  which  was  produced  from  the  pocket 
of  one  of  the  strangers,  and  a  temporar}?^  light 
illumined  the  dismal  abode;  but  we  saw  noth- 
ing of  particular  interest  therein.  But  what 
tragedies  have  these  old  places  beheld!  what 
sighs  and  groans  have  re-echoed  unheeded 
here  ! 

Within  the  interior  of  an  outer  wall,  were 
found  some  years  since,  the  skeletons  of  a 
woman  and  child,  in  a  standing  position,  en 
tirely  walled  in.  The  wall  was  restored  after 
they  were  placed  there,  so  that  no  suspicion 
could  attach  to  the  spot.  Accident  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  skeletons,  but  nothing  was 
ever  revealed  in  connection  with  their  history. 

Carlisle,  Sth  mo.  26th,  1876. — Once  more  we 
are  domiciled  beneath  the  roof  of  our  dear 
,  where  nine  days  of  last  summer  were 


spent  80  pleasantly,  so  that  we  now  greet 
many  places  of  interest  as  old  friends.  Now 
that  we  had  some  one  to  plan  for  us,  and 


better  still  accompany  us,  after  an  animated 
debate,  it  was  concluded  that  the  warm,  bright 
summer  afternoon,  must  be  spent  out  doors, 
and  we  would  revisit  Corby.  David  Hume 
was  so  delighted  with  the  rui'al  charms  of  the 
latter,  that  he  wrote  on  a  pane  of  glass  at  his 
inn  at  Carlisle — 

"Here  Scotsmen's  heads  adorn  the  wall. 
But  Corby's  walks  atone  for  all." 

The  estate  belongs  to  Philip  Howard,  a  de- 
scendant of  "  Belted  Will"  Howard,  of  Na- 
worth,  and  extends  sixteen  miles  around. 

A  few  minutes  by  rail  brought  us  to  Weth- 
eral  Station,  five  miles  east  of  Carlisle,  and 
ascending  the  low  hill  near  it,  we  entered  the 
pretty  village  of  Wetheral,  and  crossing  the 
village  green,  adorned  by  its  ancient  cross  on 
a  round  pedestal,  caught  glimpses  of  hand- 
some houses  interspersed  with  white-washed 
cottages,  forming  together  a  kind  of  architec- 
tural ribbon  gardening.  Such  flower  beds  as 
surrounded  mansion  and  cottage  !  Such  superb 
Fuschias  !  what  a  wealth  of  yellows  and  blues 
and  reds  combined  !  The  cottages  were  al- 
most hidden  among  the  creepers  and  climbing 
roses.  No  blighting  summer  sun  scorches 
their  beautj',  nor  is  the  cold  of  winter  intense 
here,  and  many  of  the  shrubs  in  consequence, 
attain  to  great  age  and  8i;ze.  Then  entering 
upon  a  winding  walk  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
which  flows  for  miles  away  through  these  ex- 
tensive grounds,  we  marked  the  warm  tinge 
of  the  red  sandstone,  cropping  out  occasion- 
ally, amidst  the  green  foliage  of  the  old 
knotted  oaks,  where  the  tender  young  acorns 
were  beginning  to  show  themselves  among 
the  leaves.  Finally  we  emerged  at  St.  Con- 
stantine's  cells,  a  unique  abode,  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock  forty  feet  above  the  river. 
There  are  three  cavities  seven  yards  in  length, 
three  in  breadth,  and  three  in  height,  each 
with  a  window  looking  upon  the  river.  These 
dark,  damp  rooms,  open  upon  a  covered  gal- 
lerj',  built  upon  a  ledge  in  front  of  the  cells, 
where  we  noticed  the  remains  of  a  fire  place. 
Here,  it  is  said,  lived  for  many  years  St.  Con- 
stantine,  the  son  of  an  early  Scotch  king,  who 
flinging  awa}'  ambition,  and  empt3'ing  his 
heart  of  the  pride  of  his  birth,  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  to  meditation  and  prayer. 
At  a  later  period  the  monks  of  the  adjacent 
Priory  of  Wetheral,  the  ruined  gateway  of 
which  we  had  passed  on  our  left,  used  them 
as  places  of  retreat  from  their  enemies.  There 
are  no  places  for  steps,  and  they  must  there- 
fore have  been  entered  by  a  ladder,  afterwards 
drawn  into  the  caves,  which  were  almost  con- 
cealed by  overhanging  wood  and  ivy.  The 
food  of  the  inmates  was  probably  drawn  up 
in  baskets.  Since  our  last  visit  a  sad  accident 
had  occurred  here  :  a  boy  was  searching  for 
birds'  eggs  in  the  curiously  twisted  old  oak 
tree  which  projects  itself  horizontally  from 
the  rock  over  the  cells,  when  by  a  sudden 
careless  movement  he  lost  his  hold  and  was 
precipitated  into  the  river  below,  and  instant- 
ly killed.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Eden 
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is  a  stone  statue  of  the  hermit  prince,  habited 
as  a  monk,  bare  headed  ;  with  bis  crown  at  his 
feet,  and  a  book  in  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  points  to  the  opposite  caves.  Graven 
on  the  pedestal  is  the  motto  "  Excelsior  !"  At 
the  ferry  we  were  obliged  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  for  the  "boatman,  an  old  acquaintance 

of  last  summer.    Suddenly  J  exclaimed, 

what  is  this?  and  picked  up  from  between  the 
rocks  at  his  feet,  a  small  black  leather  satchel ; 

yes  !  the  identical  one  our  cousin  had 

handed  to  a  woman  at  the  station,  and  which 
he  had  found  in  the  railway  carriage  after  she 
left  it.  So  she  had  lost  it  a  second  time  ! 
"  VV^hat  a  care****!"  conscience  forbade  the 
addition  of  the  last  syllable:  sundry  recollec- 
tions of  lost  parasols,  &c.,  occurred  vividly,  and 
nipped  the  incipient  reflection  in  the  bud! 
We  crossed  the  beautiful  Eden,  famous  for  its 
salmon  fisheries,  saw  once  more  the  ferry- 
man's cottage  with  its  white  walls  and  thatch- 
ed roof  nestling  among  the  shrubbery,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
broad  paths  leading  away  into  the  heart  of 
noble  woods,  at  the  plain,  square  mansion  of 
red  freestone,  with  its  Doric  portico  and  para- 
pet surmounted  by  the  red  lions,  the  family 
crest  of  the  Howards,  and  emerged  in  Corby 
village,  a  counterpart  of  Wetheral,  in  order 
and  beaut}^,  except  that  Corby  boasted  a 
classical  smithy,  the  entrance  to  which  is  a 
veritable  Norman  arch,  with  a  bas-relief  of 
Vulcan  with  his  hammer,  over  the  door;  the 
whole  a  fancy  of  some  former  Howard,  as  the 
date  declared.  The  interior  was  in  keeping 
with  the  finished  outside,  the  blacksmith  him- 
,self  excepted.  On  reaching  the  station  we 
again  had  thepleasui-e  of  restoring  the  satchel 
to  its  rightful  owner. 

Seventh-day. — This  morning  being  market 
and  Fair-day,  the  streets  presented  a  stirring 
scene.  Many  booths  were  erected  in  the 
square,  the  chief  bustle  centering  around  the 
market  cross,  as  it  had  for  centuries  past. 
The  statue  of  one  of  the  former  mayors  of 
Carlisle  looked  kindly  down  upon  the  busy 
market-women,  exhibiting  their  wares.  A 
cluster  of  fine  zeranthemums  caught  my  eye, 
bright  with  their  golden  yellows  ruby  and 
white.  A  young  girl  near  me  asked  their 
name.  "Everlasting  flowers,"  I  replied.  "Ah! 
ma'am  may  we  all  reach  them  some  day,"  she 
remarked,  with  a  sigh. 

These  English  fairs  present  at  times,  alively 
aspect.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  sell  and 
apparently  not  much  time  to  be  lost  in  the 
process,  judging  from  the  eager  haste  of  the 
dealers.  On  the  ground  were  great  baskets 
of  very  fine  plums  and  gooseberries,  apples, 
cauliflower  and  cabbages,  while  beans,  pota- 
toes and  peas  were  also  in  abundance  in  the 
market.  The  prices  of  meats  and  vegetables 
were  never  higher  than  with  us,  and  gener- 
ally lower  than  our  average  prices  in  Phila- 
delphia. We  missed  many  fruits  common  at 
home.  Nowhere  in  England  can  tomatoes 
bo  grown,  nor  water-melons,  nor  the  long 
catalogue  of  delicious  melons  and  cantalouj)es, 
which  HO  abound  with  ua,  and  fill  our  markets 
with  tlu'ir  fragrance.  Even  cucumbers  are 
very  rare,  being  generally  grown  beneath 
glass.  Cowper  well  describes  the  toil  of  grow- 
ing thorn.  Sweet  potatoes,  Linia-bcans  and 
8wect-corn,  are  also  unknown.  American 
canned  tomatoes  are,  however,  becoming  com- 
mon at  the  hotels,  and  are  so  much  relished 
and  so  reasonable  in  price,  that  in  time  there 
will  arise  a  great  demand  for  them,  which  will 


lead  to  the  introduction  of  our  favorite  sweet- 
corn  and  other  vegetables,  pi-eserved  in  the 
same  manner.  A  few  weeks  later  we  bought 
in  London  fine  canned  peaches,  put  up  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  which  were  selling  at 
one  shilling,  English,  per  can,  holding  about 
a  quart.  Fresh  strawberries  wei'O  neither  as 
cheap  nor  as- abundant  as  with  us,  though 
much  sweeter  than  ours,  and  really  excellent. 
At  the  Fair  among  the  booths  appeared  a 
motley  display  of  tinware,  sponges,  queens- 
ware,  iron  implements,  toys,  calicoes — bleach- 
ed and  unbloached  muslins  are  calicoes  here — 
sun-bonnets,  laces, 

Soon  growing  tired  of  the  noisy  trafficking, 
I  took  my  way  to  Eden  Bridge,  and  turning 
to  the  left,  pursued  a  path  to  a  distant  mea- 
dovv,  where  there  appeared  to  be  a  great 
crowd  of  people,  and  an  immense  number  of 
sheep.  "What  is  all  this?"  I  asked  of  an 
elderly  woman  near  me.  "  This  is  Car'l  Sheep 
Fair,"  she  replied.  "  It  is  held  twice  a  year, 
and  a  fine  place  for  it,  is  the  Sauceries!* 
Yonder  over  the  Brig  on  the  sands  is  the 
great  Cattle  Fair,  and  there  under  the  Scars 
is  'issop  olme  well!'"  It  was  interesting 
to  observe  the  great,  noble-looking  shepherd 
dogs,  who  were  of  course  on  active  duty,  as 
well  as  their  masters,  bringing  in  unruly 
members  of  the  flock,  who  would  break  away 
for  a  time,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  con- 
trary, the  sheep  being  in  compact  groups,  at 
short  distances  from  each  other.  They  were 
fine  fat  animals,  with  quite  long  wool,  and 
must  have  been  shorn  early  in  the  season,  if 
at  all  that  year.  As  I  looked  at  the  scene 
before  me,  and  then  at  the  frowning  castle 
walls,  I  thought  how  infinitely  the  peaceful, 
unromantic  Present  is  to  be  pi'cferred  to  the 
warlike  clamor  of  the  Past;  now,  all  is  quiet 
and  security,  then,  violence  and  rapine  ruled 
the  land. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend  " 

Family  and  Brotherly  love. 

Too  often  it  is  painfully  evident  that  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  do  not  live  in  perfect 
concord  and  unity,  but  that  the  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness has  dominion  among  them,  giving  rise 
to  jealousies  and  suspicions,  if  not  actual  dis- 
like and  hatred. 

Taking  a  little  wider  circle,  among  Friends 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  Divine  injunc- 
tions, "above  all  things  have  fervent  charity 
among  yourselves,"  and  "  let  nothing  be  done 
through  strife  or  vain  glory  ;  but  in  lowliness 
of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than 
themselves,"  are  too  much  disregarded. 

Against  these  sad  evils  there  is  an  effectual 
remedy  by  coming  under  the  discipline  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  suffering  Him  to  set  up 
His  pure  kingdom  of  love  and  peace  in  their 
hearts.  All  such  will  love  to  draw  near  to 
their  a<lorable  Redeemer  and  wait  patiently 
upon  Him,  so  that  they  will  be  enabled  both 
to  love  their  friends  as  they  ought,  and  also 
to  love  fervently,  and  trust  in  that  merciful 
Saviour  who  has  done  so  much  for  them. 

Oh  !  how  transcendently  better  would  be 

*  Sauceries,  willow  plantations,  a  name  not  found  in 
our  English  dictionarie-',  but  obviously  derived  from 
tiie  same  root  as  that  from  which  tlie  word  sallows 
sprung,  i.  e.,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  salig,  a  willow, 
wliich  is  analogous  to  salix,  the  Latin  name  now  em- 
ployed by  ^botanists,  to  designate  the  genus  to  which  the 
numerous  species  of  willows  belong.  A  similar  name, 
Saucelito,  little  willows,  is  borne  by  a  pleasant  retreat 
on  San  Francisco  Bay,  California,  and  is  of  course  of 
Spanish  origin. 


the  state  of  things  among  us,  if  all  who  wis 
to  be  thought  Friends  had  these  important  cot 
sideraiions  always  uppermost  in  their  mind 
We  should  then  be  so  tender-spirited  and  i 
united  in  the  bonds  of  christian  fellowshi 
that  it  might  be  said  of  us,  as  it  was  of  ot 
honorable  predecessors  in  religious  professio 
in  early  days,  "See  how  these  Quakers  lov 
one  another."  The  blessed  truth  would  the 
again  prosper  and  grow  among  us,  and  w 
might  once  more  in  some  degree  be  as  lighi 
in  the  world,  and  be  instrumental  in  promi 
ting  the  cause  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  an 
causing  His  glorious,  holy  name,  to  be  magn 
fled  among  men.  X. 
 -*  

For  "  The  Friend.' 

Word-Changes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  the  studei 
to  trace  the  gradual  change  which  is  ever  gi 
ing  on  in  living  languages,  by  the  introdu 
tion  of  new  words,  the  dropping  out  of  ol 
and  obsolete  terms,  and  the  use  of  othei 
which  are  retained,  in  a  more  restricted  ( 
even  difl'erent  sense  from  that  which  they  oi 
ginally  had.  The  interval  which  has  elapse' 
since  the  translation  into  English  of  the  ve 
sion  of  the  Bible  now  coramonlj^  used  in  En. 
lish-speaking  countries,  is  sufficiently  long, 
render  somewhat  obscure  to  the  ordinar 
reader  the  meaning  of  some  words  in  it,  whic 
were  familiar  enough  when  this  translatio 
was  first  published.  The  following  illustr 
tions  of  this  ai'e  taken  from  the  "  Bible  Wor 
Book,"  prepai'ed  by  William  Swinton,  wit 
the  design  of  pointing  out  those  words  whic 
have  changed  their  popular  meaning,  or  a 
no  longer  in  general  use;  but  they  are  not  a 
literally  copied. 

Adamant.  "  As  an  adamant  harder  ths 
flint  have  I  made  thy  forehead." — Ezek.  iii. 
So  also, 

"  Armed  in  adamant  and  gold." — Milton. 

This  word  has  now  taken  the  form 
diamond.  Adamant  is,  however,  nearer  tl 
original  Greek  adamas,  which  means  the  u 
conquerable,  in  allusion  to  the  exceeding  har 
ness  of  this  stone.  We  still  retain  the  obje 
tive  adamantine,  meaning  very  hard. 

Admiration.  "And  I  saw  a  woman  drunk( 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  tl 
blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  ;  and  when 
sa^v  her  I  wondered  with  great  admiration 
— Rev.  xvii.  6. 

The  primitive  meaning  of  admiration  [ 
wonder.  It  did  not  carry  with  it  the  seni  ^ 
of  approval,  which  our  modern  usage  doe  k,, 
"  Wondered  with  great  admiration'^  is  equivi 
lent  to  wondered  with  great  wonder,  which  ^ 
the  literal  translation.  Milton  uses  this  ati  |j 
its  kindred  words  in  the  same  sense —  .j 

"  The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired  It 

Admired,  not  feared."   .  Jj 

"  Let  none  admire  Jj 
That  riches  grow  in  hell." 

All.  "  Without  all  contradiction." — He  j, 
vii.  7.  "  And  with  all  lost  thing  of  tl  i, 
brother's,  which  he  hath  lost." — Deut.  xxii. 

All,  with  a  negative,  whether  expressed,  ( 
only  implied  as  in  without,  was  a  Hebrew  at  m 
Greek  idiom  for  any,  and  was  so  used  by  o  jj, 
English  writers.  ,( 

"  The  trade  of  monkery,  which  was  wit 
out  all  devotion  and  understanding." — La 
mer's  Sermons.  j^j 

Allow.  "  Truly  ye  bear  witness  that  ;  , 
allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers." — Luke  xi.  4  j 

Allow  has  here  the  sense  of  approving  '  ^ 
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praising, — that  _ye  approve  tlic  deeds  of  your 
fathers.  In  modern  English  it  means  merely 
to  permit.  However,  ahoio  has  the  meaning 
of  praise  in  its  original  root  (Latin)  allaudare, 
ind  that  from  "  laus,"  jor^ise. 
"  The  less  he  is  worthy,  the  more  art  thou 

:  therefore  allowed  of  God,  and  the  more  art 

i'<  ';hou  commended  of  Christ." — Homilies  against 

i;  Contention. 

All  TO.    "And  all-to  brake  his  scull." — 

i  Judges  ix.  53. 

1 1  All-to  meant  in  old  English,  altogether, 
.vholly. 

I  "  We  be  fallen  into  the  dirt,  and  be  all  to 
^  lirlied,  even  up  to  the  ears. — Latimer's  Re- 
nains. 

^   Apparently.    "  With  him  will  I  speak 
aouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in 
lark  speeches. — Numb.  xii.  8. 
'  In  modern  usage,  apparently  means  seem- 

'•  ngly, — that  is,  something  that  is  in  appear- 

■  ^nce;  but  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  sig- 

■  lified  manifestly,  clearly,  openly. 

1  Barbarian.  "  Therefore,  if  I  know  not  the 
leaning  of  the  voice,  1  shall  be  unto  him  that 
ipeaketh  a  barbarian. — 1  Gor.  xiv.  11. 

The  word  here  used  in  the  original  is  in  all 
)ther  passages  of  the  New  Testament  render- 
!d  by  barbarian,  and  is  in  every  instance  used 
'n  its  strictly  classical  sense  foreigner — one 
ivho  speaks  a  language  other  than  Greek, 
vithout  any  idea  ot'-barbarism  in  the  modern 
tense,  nece-isarily  attaching  to  it. 
'  Base.  "  And  6«se  things  of  the  world,  and 
hings  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen." 
-1  Cor.  i.  28. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  degeneracy 
if  meaning  in  the  word  base.  In  the  Bible 
lense  it  means  simply  low,  humble,  not  neces- 
sarily worthless  or  wicked. 

Because.  "And  the  multitude  rebuked 
.hem,  because  they  should  hold  their  peace." 
—Mark  xx.  31. 

This  would  now  mean,  because  they  ought 
0  hold  their  peace.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,  rebuked  them  to  make  them  hold 
iheir  peace;  as  expressed  in  Mark  x.  48, 
'charged  him  that  he  should  hold  his  peace." 

Bacon  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense  :  — 

It  is  the  care  of  some  to  contrive  some  false 
Periods  of  business,  because  they  may  seem 
nen  of  dispatch." 

Bestead.  "And  they  shall  pass  through 
t,  hardly  bestead  and  hungry." — Isa.  viii.  21. 

A  word  now  obsolete.  It  means  situated, 
irom  the  Anglo-Saxon  "stede,"  a  place  (as  in 
nstead,  that  is,  in  place;  homestead,  home 
dace).  Hardly  bestead,  in  the  above  passage, 
aeans,  therefore,  roughly  situated,  placed  in 
lifficulty. 

"He  who  to  outward  sight  is  so  ill  bestea^l 
tath  latent  in  him  much  of  admirable  beauty 
.nd  glory." — Barrow. 

Bowels.  (Phil.  i.  8.)  The  bowels  wei-e  sup- 
lOsed  by  the  old  anatomists  to  be  the  seat  of 
ihe  affections,  and  hence  the  word  came  to 
ignify  compassion,  sympathy. 


London  Yearly  Meeting,  1815.  Some  tender 
autions  were  given,  with  respect  to  those 
lenevolent  associations,  in  which  members  of 
'MX  Society  are  now  so  conspicuous.  There 
fas  a  fear  in  some  minds,  even  while  they 
lejoiced  in  the  spreading  of  knowledge,  the 
listribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  instruc- 
ion  of  the  poor,  lest  a  danger  might  secretly 
ork  in  the  pleasure  received  from  eloquent 
peeches  and  flowing  language,  at  the  public 


meetings  of  these  associations;  especially  lest 
our  dear  friends  should  thereby  lose  their 
relish  for  simplicity,  and  be  gradually  drawn 
from  the  love  of  silent  waiting  in  our  meet- 
ings for  worship;  that  waiting,  wherein  they 
may  know  Jesus  to  be  in  the  midst,  teaching 
as  man  never  taught ;  and  by  whom  we  have 
access  to  the  Father.  There  was  much  wor- 
thy of  observation  in  these  remarks. — Mary 
Capper. 

literature  in  Iceland. 

Dr.  Kneeland  found  that  many  Icelandic 
words  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  English. 
The  following  are  a  few  selected  from  a  long 
list  of  such  words  given  by  Mackenzie  :  eyru, 
one;  treir,  two  ;  thryr,  three  ;  fioour,  four;  sex, 
six  ;  aulta,  eight ;  twolf,  twelve  ;  ihrettan,  thir- 
teen ;  fioortan,  fourteen  ;  hundrad,  hundred  ; 
fhusand,  thousand.  Common  words  in  both 
languages  are,  back,  bane,  bed,  spade;  barn, 
child;  blad,  blade  ;  blek,  black;  fader,  father; 
faede,  food;  fie,  money;  fingur,  finger;  foolk, 
folks;  hcena,  hen;  hagl,  hail;  hlaatur,  laugh 
ter ;  hlaeep,  leap;  molld,  mould;  ol,  ale;  thif, 
thief;  torf,  turf;  and  tuinne,  twine.  These 
examples,  he  says,  could  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely, but  there  are  enough  to  show  how 
intimately  connected  are  the  Norse  and  Eng- 
lish languages. 

The  present  mental  cultivation  of  the  peo- 
ple is  very  high.  Education  is  carried  on  at 
home  by  parents  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, under  the  supervision  of  the  clergymen. 
The  common  people  are  well  acquainted  with 
their  own  and  other  national  histories,  ancient 
and  modern  ;  they  know  all  about  the  early 
discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen,  five 
centuries  before  Columbus,  while  very  few  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  until  quite 
recentl3',  had  any  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  the  unassuming  character  of  Ice- 
landic scholars.  Dr.  Kneeland  says:  "I  will 
mention  two  incidents  that  occurred  during 
our  trip,  one  of  which  is  alluded  to  in  Bayard 
Taylor's  recently  published  description  of  it. 

"  One  of  our  guides,  Geir  by  name,  a  poor, 
fatherless  boy  of  seventeen,  we  knew  spoke 
English  very  well,  and  when  at  a  loss  for  a 
word  or  its  meaning,  would  inquire  what  it 
was  in  Latin.  He  then  surprised  Mr.  Taylor 
by  the  question,  '  What  do  you  think  of  Byron 
as  a  poet  ?  Is  not  the  song  of  the  spirits,  in 
"Manfi'ed,"  considered  very  fine?'  This  lad 
spoke  German  about  as  fluently  as  he  did 
English  ;  he  had  read  the  ballads  of  Schiller, 
and  his  '  liobbers,'  and  wanted  to  know  if 
Faust,  which  he  had  heard  was  difficult  to 
understand,  was  any  thing  like  in  style  to 
Shakspeare,  whose  '  King  Lear'  he  had  read. 
What  lad  of  seventeen  among  us,  with  all  our 
boasted  advantages,  could  stand  by  the  side 
of  this  boy,  who  had  never  been  off  Iceland  ! 

'•A  party  of  Englishmen  who  followed  us 
had  engaged  with  some  difficulty  guides  to 
the  Geysers,  one  of  them  a  modest,  sedate, 
worthy  man,  whose  movements  were  not  of 
so  rapid  a  character,  nor  his  attentions  so  con- 
stant as  they  thought  they  ought  to  be  ;  they 
scolded  at  him,  which  made  him  more  re- 
served and  inattentive,  and  finally  they  be- 
came so  angry  that  they  swore  at  him.  He 
understood  English  perfectly  well,  and  the 
moment  he  heard  the  oaths,  he  was  so  indig- 
nant that  he  turned  round  and  left  them  to 
find  their  way  with  their  other  guide.  On 
asking  him  why  the  man  behaved  so  strange- 


ly, he  said  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
being  spoken  to  in  such  an  uncivil  manner. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  historians  of  Iceland, 
and  had  off'ered  his  services  to  the  strangers 
as  a  friend  and  not  as  a  servant. 

"The  study  of  the  classics  is  very  general, 
and  the  traveller  is,  as  we  were,  often  sur- 
prised to  find  persons  in  humble  life  able  to 
converse  in  Latin.  As  a  type  of  an  Icelandic 
scholar  may  be  mentioned  John  Thorlakson, 
who,  beside  being  the  author  of  many  original 
poems,  translated  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost' 
into  Eddaic  verse ;  he  was  poor  and  obliged 
to  labor  for  a  living;  though  a  clergyman  for 
two  parishes,  his  whole  income  therefrom 
was  only  forty  dollars  a  year,  from  which  he 
had  to  pay  an  assistant.  In  his  small  dark 
room,  with  little  hope  that  it  would  ever  be 
published,  this  poor  scholar  executed  his  work, 
which  for  purity  and  beauty  of  language,  and 
grandeur  of  imagery  (for  it  is  rather  a  para- 
phrase than  a  translation)  would  put  to  shame 
many  publications  done  up  in  morocco,  gilt, 
and  tinted  paper.  He  also  translated  Pope's 
'Essaj'  on  Man,'  and  Klopstok's  'Messiah.' 
He  died  in  1819. 

It  has  been  stated  that  owing  to  the  scat- 
tered population,  public  schools  are  out  of  the 
question  in  Iceland,  the  ordinary  education  of 
the  people  being  secured  by  teaching  at  home 
during  the  long  winters,  seconded  by  the 
taste  for  reading  which  is  universal.  There 
is,  however,  a  school  at  Reykjavik  for  the  ad- 
vanced education  of  a  selected  number  of  na- 
tive youth  ;  there  is  accommodation  for  about 
sixty",  and  the  pupils  are  carried  as  far  as  in 
our  high  schools  ;  the  class  rooms  are  well 
equipped,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
modern  languages,  Latin,  and  mathematics. 
Being  a  government  institution,  no  fees  are 
charged,  and  only  promising  students  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  its  advantages  ;  those  wishing 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions of  the  law,  medicine  and  theology,  pass 
on  to  enter  the  university  of  Copenhagen. 

There  are  in  the  capital  several  modern 
printing  presses,  which  do  excellent  work, 
both  in  the  way  of  books  and  newspapers;  of 
course  in  a  country  which  is  almost  impass- 
able for  half  the  year,  news  cannot  travel 
very  fast,  and  the  newspaper  is  not  the  record 
of  the  present,  every-day  world  that  it  is  with 
us;  hence  accurate  information  in  regard  to 
the  recent  terrible  devastation  by  the  volcanic 
eruption  in  the  Vatna  Jokal  region  was  very 
slow  in  coming  even  to  the  capital,  and  still 
slower  in  getting  across  the  ice-bound  ocean 
to  Europe.  Several  months  of  great  suffering 
were  passed  before  any  helping  hand  could  be 
extended  from  abroad  for  the  unfortunates. 

One  of  their  most  interesting  features  for 
popular  education  is  the  library  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  church  at  Reykjavik.  It  contains 
a  few  thousand  volumes,  most  of  them  pre- 
sents, in  all  languages,  especially  Danish,  Ice- 
landic and  English.  There  are  no  old  manu- 
scripts of  any  great  value,  and  few  costly 
books,  the  library  being  for  popular  use,  in 
payment  of  less  than  a  dollar  a  year;  the 
books  are  widely  circulated,  and  the  privilege 
is  much  prized  by  the  people.  There  are 
many  standard  English  and  American  works, 
especially  in  history,  poetry,  and  fiction,  with 
several  publications  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. Complaints  were  loud  at  the  capital 
that  large  numbers  of  books,  sent  by  govern- 
ments, business  houses,  and  private  individu- 
als, are  stopped  in  Copenhagen,  and  never 
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reach  their  destination  in  Iceland.  There 
were  very  lai'ge  contributions  sent  at  the 
time  of  the  millenial  celebration,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  it  was 
said ;  such  as  went  by  way  of  England  most 
likely  arrived  ;  such  as  passed  into  Denmark 
probably  were  somewhat  curtailed. 

The  Tobacco  IFas^e.— William  P.  Vail,  M.D., 
of  Newark,  in  a  recent  deep  and  thoughtful 
article  on  the  subject  of  tobacco,  points  out  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  drink  scourge, 
its  injury  to  health,  the  filthiness  of  the  to- 
bacco habit,  and  its  wastefulness.  Referring 
to  the  enormous  tobacco  waste,  he  writes:  — 

"  Many  have  not  looked  at  this  thing  at  all 
Consider  a  few  facts.  The  JSfoiih  American 
Review  fov  1862.  p.  400,  says:  'In  1851,  the 
city  of  New  York  spent  $3,654,000  for  cigars, 
and  only  $.3,102,500  for  bread.  Excess  for 
cigars,  over  half  a  million  dollars.'  'It  is 
perfectly  safe  to  say,'  said  the  New  York 
Times,  '  that  there  is  more  spent  in  New  York 
for  cigars  than  for  bread.  The  clever  author 
of  'John  Halifax,'  in  a  capital  book,  'A  Wo- 
man's Thoughts  about  Women,'  at  page  215, 
tells  of  young  men  habitually  spending  thirty 
guineas  ($150)  in  cigars,  who  yet  could  not 
afford  to  get  married.  No  wonder.  There 
are  clerks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  said, 
who  spend  for  cigars  three  dollars  a  day,  some 
of  whom  have  sisters  who  can  hax'dly  affoi'd 
themselves  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  *  *  * 
The  national  cost  of  tobacco  must  be  some- 
thing fearful.  That  it  amounts  to  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  alcohol  is  highly  probable,  for 
all  who  use  the  poison  drink,  with  few  excep- 
tions, use  the  poison  weed,  and  many  who 
use  the  weed  do  not  use  the  drink.  Now,  the 
cost  of  alcohol,  as  careful  statistics  prove,  is 
six  hundred  million  dollars — enough  to  wipe 
out  our  national  debt,  over  which  we  groan, 
in  less  than  four  years.  Add  another  $600,- 
000.000  of  waste  for  tobacco,  and  what  a  fright- 
ful sum  !  How  long  can  the  nation  struggle 
under  such  a  burden  ?  Need  we  wonder  that 
times  are  hard  ?  Since  nations  are  but  the 
sum  total  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
them,  it  follows  that  what  impoverishes  in- 
dividuals impoverishes  nations.  Think  of  the 
dead  loss  to  the  nation  of  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year!  Yes,  a  dead  loss,  and 
worse.  Were  the  liquor  and  the  tobacco, 
costing  the  nation  so  many  millions — enough 
together  to  pay  off  our  national  debt  in  leas 
than  two  years — flung  into  the  occ  in,  it  would 
be  all  the  better  for  the  men,  and  all  the  Avorse 
for  the  fishes.  What  a  pity  the  people  do  not 
study  political  economy  a  little  1" — Selected. 


Humming- Bird's  Nest. — Burroughs,  in  his 
charming  little  book.  Wake  Robin,  says  it  is 
an  event  in  one's  life  to  find  a  humming  bird's 
nest.  The  event  happened  to  me  without  any 
effort  on  my  part.  Looking  up  from  a  scat 
in  the  grove,  L  saw  the  ruby-throat  drop  down 
on  its  nest,  like  a  shining  emerald  from  the 
clouds  ;  it  did  not  pause  upon  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  but  dropped  immediately  upon  it.  The 
nest  was  situated  upon  an  oak  twig,  and  was 
about  the  size  of  a  black  walnut,  and  from 
where  I  sat  it  looked  more  like  an  excres- 
cence than  a  nest.  It  was  situated  in  the  fork 
of  two  twigs;  it  was  firmly  glued  at  the  base 
to  the  lower,  but  was  not  fastened  to  the  up- 
per twig. 

[  waited  for  the  tiny  occupant  to  leave  the 
nest,  and  thon  with  the  aid  of  a  stop-laddcr 


had  no  difficulty  in  looking  into  it.  I  found 
it  contained  two  white  eggs,  about  as  large  as 
medium-sized  peas.  Sometimes  the  male  would 
drop  upon  the  nest  when  the  female  left.  I 
never  disturbed  them  while  they  were  sitting 
upon  it;  but  often  before  I  could  getaway, 
when  I  thought  them  out  of  sight,  the  male 
would  suddenly  appear,  and  greater  demon- 
strations of  anger  I  never  saw  manifested  by 
an}'  bird.  He  would  ruffle  up  his  tiny  feathers, 
and  seem  nearly  twice  as  large,  and  dash  al- 
most into  my  face,  making  a  squeaking  noise, 
scolding  and  threatening,  until  he  had  driven 
me  quite  a  distance.  He  soon  leai'ned  that  I 
was  very  much  afraid  of  him,  so  he  turned 
tyrant,  and  often  drove  me  from  my  seat  in 
the  grove  when  I  had  not  been  near  his  dwel- 
ling. I  always  submitted  to  the  tiny  tyrant, 
for  what  business  had  I  to  be  prying  into  his 
domestic  affairs?  When  the  young  were 
hatched  they  were  not  larger  than  humble 
bees,  but  in  a  week  they  had  flown.  I  cut 
the  twig  off,  and  found  the  nest  was  composed 
of  the  same  soft  downy  substance  which  I  had 
noticed  in  the  wood  pewee's  nest,  but  it  was 
matted  so  closely  together  that  it  was  almost 
as  firm  as  the  softer  kinds  of  felt;  it  was  a 
marvel  of  skill  and  beauty,  and  was  com 
pletely  covered  externally  with  lichens. — 
Mary  Treat,  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
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HAVE  P^AITH  AND  TRUST. 


Have  faith  and  trust,  ye  wavering, 

God's  ways  we  may  not  see, 
What  may  seem  chaos  in  our  view, 

To  Him  is  harmony  ; 
And  when  deep  anguish  fills  our  hearts, 

And  tears  fall  from  our  eyes, 
The  ill  that  causes  them  may  be 

A  blessing  in  disguise. 

The  noisome,  poisonous  weed  which  grows 

Without  a  single  charm. 
May  hold  in  its  obnoxious  stem 

A  medicinal  balm ; 
And  tempests  that  o'erwhelm  us, 

And  fill  us  with  dismay, 
May  render  pure  the  fetid  air 

And  drive  disease  away. 

Then  feint  not  when  reverses  come, 
Have  faith,  and  hope,  and  trust, 

That  all  is  ordered  for  the  best- 
That  God  is  kind  and  just ; 

Dwell  not  on  evils  that  may  come, 
Nor  mourn  o'er  evils  past, 

But  nurse  the  precious  hope  that  God 
Will  comfort  send  at  last. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Life  of  Tlioinas  Story. 

(Continued  from  page  SH.j 

The  fool's  pretended  pity  and  instructions, 
who  could  not  see  and  pity  his  own  miserable 
case,  or  knew  what  himself  said,  was  hardest 
to  bear:  yet  all  these  things  did  not  provoke 
or  move  me  ;  for  the  grace  and  presence  of 
the  Lord  was  with  me,  and  were  my  strength 
and  preservation.  M}^  heart  was  surrounded 
with  a  rampart  of  invincible  patience,  and 
my  soul  filled  with  divine  love.  This  usage 
gave  me  a  much  clearer  view  of  the  low,  mean, 
miserable,  brutish  state  of  many  men,  and  oi 
the  greatest  part  of  that  mob,  than  ever  I  had 
before,  or  ever  could  have  imagined.  But  I 
was  more  civilly  used  by  some  counsellors 
who  came  the  circuit  from  London,  among 
whom  I  had  some  business;  especially 
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Dormer,  who  was  afterwards  a  judge;  they 
were  kind,  familiar,  and  without  scoff  or 
taunting  grin. 

The  business  of  the  assizes  bcingover,  some 


of  my  acquaintance,  gentlemen  both  of  towBH"- 
and  country,  who  wished  me  well  in  the 
own  sense,  thinking  I  had  been  deluded,  { 
they  usually  called  it,  by  the  Quakers,  coi 
suited  how  to  restore  and  reclaim  me.  Seven 
ways  were  proposed,  especially  by  a  meetin 
and  consultation  of  some  of  the  clergy  ;  wh 
they  imagined,  might  solve  those  doubts 
might  be  under,  and  but  yet  wavering,  su) 
posing  those  sentiments  to  be  but  lately  en 
braced  by  me,  and  I  not  yet  settled  in  them  fFi 
though  I  did  not  think  any  of  them  koe 
what  the  true  Quakers  or  their  principlt 
were. 

The  clergy  generally  shunned  me,  and 
quickly  observed  a  particular  enmity  in  thei 
against  me;  though  I  had  no  more  aversio 
to  them  as  men  than  to  others.  But  some  ( 
these  others,  my  wellwishers  abovesaid,  suj 
posing  me  melancholy,  because  reduced  froi 
my  former  airs  and  cheerfulness  to  silene 
and  gravity,  got  together  in  a  tavern,  an  iier 
my  father  with  them,  intending  to  have  m 
among  them,  to  drink  a  hearty  glass;  and  tr 
in  their  way  whether  they  could  raise  m 
spirits  into  a  more  sociable  temper  and  brin 
me  off  from  such  thoughts. 

While  they  were  contriving  this  fichem( 
I  was  retired  alone  into  my  chamber,  an 
favored  with  a  sense  of  the  good  and  souBiiii 
nourishing  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  but  afte 
some  time,  a  concern  came  upon  me,  whic 
gave  me  to  expect  something  was  in  agitatio 
concerning  me,  and  soon  after  an  attorney-a 
law,  of  my  acquaintance,  came  from  the  cotAjer 
pany  to  me,  and  mentioned  certain  gentleme  |of 
who  desired  to  see  me  at  the  tavern.    I  wa 
not  hasty  to  go,  looking  for  the  countenanc 
of  the  Lord  therein,  neither  did  I  refuse;  bu  im 
my  father  and  some  others  being  impatien 
to  have  me  among  them,  came  likewise  to  m< 
I  arose  from  my  seat  when  they  came  in,  bu 
did  not  move  my  hat  to  them  as  they  did  t  I''' 
me;  upon  which  mj^  father  fell  a  weeping 
and  said  I  did  not  use  to  behave  so  to  birr 
I  entreated  him  not  to  resent  it  as  a  fault 
though  I  now  thought  fit  to  decline  that  cer« 
monj',  it  was  not  in  disobedience  nor  disr 
spect  to  him  or  them,  for  I  honored  him  aftijl;^ 
much  as  ever,  and  desired  he  would  please  t 
think  so,  notwithstanding  the  exterior  altera 
tion.    Most  of  the  rest  kept  up  another  ai 
hoping  to  bring  me  into  the  same  at  th 
tavern;  but  I  through  grace,  saw  their  iiAf 
tents,  and  was  aware ;  and  I  had  not  freedor 
in  my  mind  to  go  among  them.    When  w 
came  there,  the  company  all  arose  from  thei 
seats,  and  seeming  generally  glad,  put  on  air  lu 
of  pleasantness.    In  seating  themselves  agai 
thej*  placed  me  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  the  kl 
thoy  put  the  glass  round  ;  and  to  relish  it  th 
more,  they  began  a  health  to  king  Willian 
But  the  secret  presence  of  the  Lord  bein 
with  me,  though  hid  from  them,  it  affectei 
them  all  in  a  way  they  did  not  expect;  fo 
scarcely  had  two  of  them  drank,  till  thei 
countenances  changed,  and  all  were  silenced  tij 

The  glass,  nevertheless,  went  forward  till  i 
came  to  me,  and  then  I  told  them  1  wishet 
both  them  and  the  king  well,  and  if  1  coul 
drink  to  the  health  of  any,  I  should  more  ef 
pecially  to  the  king's,  but  should  drink  n 
health  any  more,  and  so  refused  it.  The  glas^ji 
never  went  round  ;  for  several  of  them  fell  t 
weeping,  and  were  much  broken,  and  all  0 
them  were  silenced  for  a  time.  When  thi 
was  over,  some  of  them  said  they  believed 
intended  well  in  what  I  did,  and  that  ever; 
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an  must  be  left  to  proceed  in  the  way  which 
thinks  right  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  so 
e  parted  in  solid  friendship.  It  was  the 
cret  grace  of  God  which  wrought  this,  and 
him,  the  Lord  alone,  did  I  impute  it.  The 
)nQpany  dispersing,  I  returned  to  my  chain- 
r  in  divine  peace  and  true  tranquillity  of 
ind;  with  which  1  was  favored  for  many 

lays. 

I  had  not,  all  this  while,  conversed  with 
ly  Friend  about  their  principles,  or  read  any 
their  books  ;  nor  did  any  of  them  come  near 
e  for  some  lime;  for  my  father  would  not 
low  them  to  come  to  his  house ;  yet  some  of 
em  not  long  after  sent  me  three  small  books ; 
hich  I  took  kindl}",  as  well  intended.  But 
was  favored  of  the  Lord  with  something  to 
ve  me  understanding  and  support  in  time 
need,  more  excellent  than  books;  for  that 
)ok,  which  had  been  sealed  as  with  seven 
Is,  was  now,  in  measure,  opened  by  the 
)werful  voice  of  the  Lion  of  the  royal  tribe, 
lie  holy  Lamb  of  God  ;  even  the  book  of  the 
ernal  law  of  God  ;  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
'e  from  the  Father,  by  Christ  the  Son,  the 
edeemer  of  the  world,  and  my  delight  was 
read  day  and  night  therein.   By  this  I  pro- 
ed  more,  in  a  short  time,  in  the  knowledge 
God  and  the  things  of  his  holy  kingdom, 
an  if  I  could  have  read  and  understood  all 
e  written  and  printed  books  in  the  world, 
therefore  declined  reading  these  till  a  more 
oper  season  ;  and  then  I  looked  into  one  of 
e  aforesaid  books,  a  small  tract  concerning 
ayer;  for  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  read- 
g  of  good  books,  especially  the  Holy  Scrip- 
•es,  the  chief  of  all,  and  upon  which  the  truth 
the  rest  depends,  is  highly  profitable  and 
mmendable. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

'port  of  the  Committee  who  have  charge  of  the 
Boarding  School  at  Westtown. 

iTo  the  Yearly  Meeting  : — The  Committee 
■iving  charge  of  Westtown  Boarding  .School, 
jport:  Thatthe summersession  of  1876 open- 
at  the  usual  time,  with  an  attendance  of  145 
pils,  viz  :  86  boys  and  59  girls.  The  win- 
session  opened  with  an  attendance  of  225 
pils,  viz:  140  boys  and  85  girls;  making 
e  average  number  for  the  two  sessions,  ex- 
isive  of  day  scholars,  185,  which  is  11^  less 
an  for  the  preceding  year.  During  the 
imraer  term  the  health  of  the  family  was 
nerally  good,  a  few  cases  of  measles  forming 
e  chief  exception.  During  the  winter,  there 
is  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  sickness, 
ith  the  mumps  and  the  scarlet  fever  having 
lide  their  appearance  early  in  the  term  ;  and 
e  former  continuing  to  more  or  less  extent 
ring  most  of  the  session.  The  scarlet  fever 
appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  term, 
d  it  is  cause  for  gratitude  that  this  disease 
I  not  assume  a  malignant  character  in  any 
ie,  and  that,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine 
ovidence,  and  the  care  of  attentive  phy- 
ians  and  nurses,  all  the  patients  recovered 
th  but  little  trace  of  the  weaknesses  which 
■en  follow  that  serious  disease.  Throughout 
8  trying  dispensation  much  sympathy  was 
t  for  the  Superintendent  and  Matron  and 
IjAose  immediately  in  charge,  whose  anxieties 
dlabors  have  been  much  increased  thei-eby. 
The  regular  routine  of  daily  studies  was 
k  newhat  interrupted  by  the  prevailing  sick- 
58;  but  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
aool  have  been  generally  well  maintained  ; 


and  although  the  boys'  school  was  very  large 
during  the  winter,  and  their  accommodations 
somewhat  crowded,  their  deportment  through- 
out the  session,  was,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
very  commendable. 

Meetings  for  worship  on  First  and  Fifth 
days,  and  Scripture  recitations  twice  a  week, 
have  been  continued  as  heretofore. 

There  have  been  noticeable  among  the 
pupils  evidences  of  thoughtfulness  and  re- 
ligious feeling,  which  have  been  encouraging, 
and  we  believe  that  real  desires  to  promote 
this,  as  ability  may  be  afforded,  have  been  felt 
by  those  whose  concern  for  the  pupils  extends 
beyond  their  mere  intellectual  training. 

Yisits  to  the  School  by  sub-committees  con- 
tinue to  be  made  at  stated  periods,  and  the 
several  reports  of  these  Committees  indicate 
generally  a  commendsible  degree  of  thorough- 
ness in  the  instruction  given  by  the  teachers, 
as  well  as  careful  application  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  pupils. 

In  consequence  of  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  a  want  of  a  more  complete  system  of 
classification,  it  was  concluded  last  fall,  after 
mature  deliberation,  to  divide  the  schools  into 
regular  classes,  in  such  manner,  that  all  the 
pupils  of  each  class,  shall,  so  far  as  may  be 
convenient,  pursue  the  same  studies  and  re- 
cite together  in  each  study.  For  this  pur- 
pose all  the  scholars,  excepting  those  in  the 
Introductory  school,  have  been  divided  into 
eight  classes  in  the  Boys'  Department,  and 
into  seven  in  the  Girls'.  The  pupils  will  ad- 
vance regularly  with  their  clas-^es  from  term 
to  term,  provided  they  manifest  sufficient 
proficiency;  and  new  scholars  will  be  ex- 
amined on  entering,  and  will  be  assigned  to 
such  classes  as  they  appear  to  be  prepared 
for.  Those  who  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the 
First  Department  of  either  the  Boys'  or  the 
Girls'  school  can  complete  the  Course  in  three 
years  as  heretofore,  and  if  they  pass  the  seve- 
ral examinations  creditably  will  be  entitled  to 
a  Certificate. 

This  system  will  greatly  facilitate  the  classi- 
fying of  the  School  at  the  opening  of  each 
session,  and,  although  it  will  be  attended  with 
disadvantages  in  some  cases,  more  especially 
for  the  first  few  sessions,  it  is  believed  that 
the  advantages  will  greatly  preponderate.  It 
is  not  intended  to  adhere  rigi<lly  to  the  system, 
but  to  allow  a  slight  variation  in  those  in- 
stances where  such  variation  will  be  likely  to 
be  of  benefit  to  the  pupil,  without  producing  a 
disadvantage  to  the  school.  The  new  classi- 
fication was  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the 
winter  term,  and  although  it  has  not  yet  been 
fully  carried  out  in  some  particulars,  the  trial 
thus  far  given  it  has  been,  in  the  main,  satis- 
factory. 

The  fund  for  strictly  educational  purposes, 
given  to  the  Institution  a  few  years  ago,  has 
enabled  the  Committee  to  purchase  during 
the  past  year  some  additional  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  and  a  number  of 
valuable  books  of  reference,  charts,  &c.  There 
has  also  been  purchased  with  the  income  of 
this  fund,  a  collection  of  insects,  arranged  in 
cases,  and  consisting  of  several  hundred  speci- 
mens. The  former  meeting  room  having  been 
divided  into  three  apartments,  the  one  on  the 
north  is  now  used  for  storing  the  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  and  exhibiting  the  objects  illus- 
trating Natural  History,  &c.  This  room  has 
been  neatly  fitted  up,  and  a  new  arrangement 
of  its  contents  Has  been  made,  chiefly  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  teachers.  The 


objects  are  now  displayed  in  cases  which  are 
genei'ally  well  lighted  and  easily  accessible. 

The  several  alterations  in  the  building,  men- 
tioned in  last  year's  Report,  viz  :  the  removal 
of  the  meeting  room  to  the  central  part  of  the 
building,  the  changes  consequent  thereon,  and 
the  opening  of  a  study  room  for  the  Girls, 
have  proved  satisfactory. 

The  subject  of  providingadditional  dwelling 
houses  for  our  married  teachers  having  been 
brought  under  consideration,  it  was  concluded 
to  erect  two  adjoining  buildings  for  this  pur- 
pose, on  the  north  side  of  the  lane,  nearly  op- 
posite to  those  already  there.  These  houses 
are  now  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy. 
They  have  cost  about  $6,600.  It  is  believed 
that  the  additional  accommodations  for  teach- 
ers' families  provided  within  the  last  few 
years,  is  likely  to  be  a  means  of  retaining  thei 
services  of  experienced  teachers  for  a  longer 
period  in  the  Institution  than  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  case,  and  that  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Boys'  Department  has  already 
been  thus  promoted. 

The  expenditures  for  conducting  the  Insti- 
tution during  the  year  ending  on  the  5th  in- 
stant, were  as  follows  : 

Por  Provisions,     ....  $13,856.82 
"   Fuel,  Gas  and  Laundry  ex- 
penses,      ....  5,517.41 
"   Furniture  and  Miscellaneous 

Family  expenses,       .        .  2,491.02 
"   Salaries  and  Wages  (exclusive 
of  waa;es  charcred  to  the 
Laundry  and  Gasaccounts,)  16,279.64 
"    Incidental  expenses,      .        .  396.37 
"   Repairs   and  Improvements, 
(exclusive  of  the  paj'ments 
on  account  of  the  cost  of 
the  two  new  dwellings  for 
Teachers,)  .       .  3,406.93 


Making  together,  .       .       .  $41,948.19 
The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  year, 

obtainedfrom  theabove  data,  is  $226.75,  which 

is  $6.89  more  than  that  reported  last  year. 

The  charges  for  Board  and  Tui- 
tion, were         ....  $27,111.30 

Profits  on  Books,  Stationery  and 

other  merchandise,    .       .       .  439.43 

Estimated  Profits  of  the  Farm,    .  3,148.82 

Rent  of  Tenements,      .       .       .  147.00 

Net  Income  from  Grist  and  Saw 

Mills,   430.42 

Income  of  the  Fund  for  general 

purposes,   5,379.65 

Income  of  the  Fund  (commenced 
in  1834)  for  increasing  the  Sal- 
aries of  Teachers,      .       .       ,  895.06 

Yearly  Meeting  Appropriation,    .  3,000.00 


Making  the  sum  of       .       .  $40,551.68 
And  showing  a  balance  against  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  year  of  $1,396  51. 

Besides  the  above  expenditures  $2,950  has 
been  paid  to  our  teachers  during  the  past  year 
out  of  the  income  of  the  two  funds  recently 
created  for  increasing  the  compensation  of 
Teachers  and  for  other  strictly  educational 
purposes.  This  sum,  added  to  the  total  ex- 
penditures above  stated,  makes  the  average 
cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  year  $242.69. 

The  deficiency  above  shown  of  about  $1,400, 
for  the  year,  and  the  payments  so  far  made 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  Teachers'  dwel- 
ling-", together  with  the  increasing  amount  of 
unpaid  accounts  due  the  Committee  for  Board 
and  Tuition  and  Incidentals,  have  made  it 
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uecessiuy  to  dispose  of  upwards  of  $7,000  of 
the  investments  of  the  fund  for  goneral  pur- 
poses during  the  year;  and  it  will  probably 
be  requisite  to  reduce  the  amount  of  these  in- 
vested funds  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
also,  unless  some  donations  or  bequests  should 
be  received  to  obviate  this  necessity.  In  the 
6th  month  last,  a  number  of  accounts,  amount- 
ing to  $935.38,  were  charged  off  to  profit  and 
loss  as  being  uncollectable  ;  and  there  are  still 
a  number  of  unpaid  balances  on  our  books, 
some  of  which,  it  is  apprehended,  will  even- 
tually be  lost  to  the  Institution.  The  cost  of 
fencing  and  grading  the  public  road,  opened 
last  summer  from  the  Street  Road  to  the  New 
West  Chester  Road,  amounting  to  $461,  has 
also  been  charged  to  profit  and  loss. 

Of  the  $3,406.93  charged  to  repairs  and  im- 
provements in  the  foregoing  statement,  about 
$1,200  was  for  the  changes  in  the  Meeting  and 
Lecture  Rooms,  mentioned  in  our  last  report, 
and  for  relaying  the  slate  roof  on  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  main  building. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  object  for  which  this 
Seminary  was  established,  to  wit,  "the  re- 
ligious guarded  education  of  our  youth,"  and 
solicitous  that  this  object  may  be  promoted 
by  every  right  means,  the  Committee  desires 
of  parents  and  guardians  and  of  all  connected 
with  the  Institution,  their  hearty  co-operation 
in  the  maintenance  of  all  the  rules  established 
for  its  government;  that,  through  a  right  dis 
cipline  rightly  administered,  and  seconded  by 
the  parents  at  home,  there  may  be  realized  an 
harmonious  labor  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
beloved  youth.  Without  this  harmony,  chil- 
dren are  often  confused  and  made  restive  un- 
der restraint,  and  a  discipline  framed  in  love 
for  their  help  and  preservation.  Our  young 
friends  and  others  who  may  visit  the  Institu- 
tion are  kindly  asked  for  their  co-operation. 
We  would  tenderly  remind  them  of  the  power 
of  their  example,  and  ask  that  they  may  re- 
member and  respect  the  well  known  concern 
of  their  elders  for  the  true  welfare  of  this  In- 
stitution. 

In  order  to  promote  the  quiet  appropriate 
to  the  due  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  by  both  the  family  at  the  School  and 
that  at  the  farm  house,  visits  to  the  Institu- 
tion on  that  day  have  long  been  discouraged  ; 
but  as  the  printed  regulations  respecting  such 
visits  have  been  apparently  lost  sight  of  by 
some  of  latter  time,  the  subject  is  now  men- 
tioned in  order  that  increased  care  may  be 
taken  by  parents  and  others  in  this  particular. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Committee. 

Samuel  Morris,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  rao.  14th,  1877. 

Faith  in  the  Family. — One  of  the  most  in- 
telligent women  I  had  ever  known,  the  Chris- 
tian mother  of  a  large  family  of  children,  used 
to  say  that  the  education  of  children,  was 
eminently  a  work  of  faith.  She  never  heard 
the  tram])ing  of  her  boys'  feet  in  the  house, 
or  listened  to  their  noisy  shouting  in  their 
play,  or  watched  their  unconscious  slumbers, 
without  an  inward,  earnest  prayer  to  God  for 
wisdom  to  train  them,  and  for  the  Spirit  of 
the  Highest  to  guide  them.  She  mingled 
prayer  with  counsel  and  restraint;  and  the 
counsel  was  the  wiser,  atid  the  restraint  was 
the  stronger  for  this  allianfc  of  the  human 
and  divine  elements  in  her  instruction  and 
discipline.  And  at  length,  when  her  children 
had  become  men  and  women,  accustomed  to 


the  hard  strife  of  the  world,  her  name  was 
the  dearest  one  they  could  speak. 


Thomas  Edward— A 


For  "The  Friend.' 

Scotch  Naturalist. 


(Continued  from  page  318.) 

Thomas  was  sent  to  school  when  between 
four  and  five  years  old,  but  there  his  invinci- 
ble fondness  for  natural  history  continually 
brought  him  into  diflSculty.  Sometimes  he 
would  be  tempted  to  stay  away  from  school 
in  pursuit  of  his  favorite  studies  among  ani- 
mated objects;  and  sometimes  he  disturbed 
the  order  of  the  room,  by  bringing  with  him 
young  birds,  leeches  and  other  prizes  which  he 
had  caught  on  his  way  fiom  home.  Finally, 
he  entirely  gave  up  the  habit  of  carrying  his 
"  beasts"  with  him  to  school ;  yet,  his  well- 
known  fondness  for  living  things  caused  his 
expulsion  from  school,  when  about  six  years 
of  age,  under  circumstances  of  aggravated  in- 
justice and  hardship,  which  are  thus  related. 

"  One  morning,  when  the  boys  were  at  their 
lessons  and  the  master  was  at  his  desk,  a 
sudden  commotion  occurred.  The  master 
gave  a  loud  scream,  and,  jumping  to  his  feet, 
he  shook  something  from  his  arm,  and  sudden- 
ly put  his  foot  upon  it.  Then,  turning  in  Ed- 
ward's direction,  he  exclaimed,  'This  is  some 
more  of  your  work,  Master  Edward.'  Not 
hearing  what  he  said,  Edward  made  no  reply. 
Another  boy  was  called  forward,  and  both 
stooping  down,  they  took  up  something  and 
laid  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  On  rising,  the  boy 
was  asked  what  it  was.  '  It's  a  Maggy  Monny 
Feet,'  he  said.  'Is  its  bite  dangerous?  Is  it 
poisonous?'  The  boy  could  not  tell. 

''Edward  was  then  called  to  the  floor. 
'You've  been  at  your  old  trade,  Edward,  I 
see;  but  I'll  now  take  it  out  of  you.  I  have 
warned  you  not  to  bring  any  of  your  infernal 
beasts  here,  and  now  I  have  just  found  one 
creeping  up  my  arm  and  biting  me.  Hold 
up!'  Edward  here  ventured  to  say  that  he 
had  not  brought  the  beast,  that  he  had  not 
brought  any  thing  for  a  long  while  past.  'What! 
a  lie  too?'  said  the  master:  'A  lie  added  to 
the  crime  makes  it  doubly  criminal.  Hold  up, 
sir!'  Tom  held  up  his  hand,  and  the  master 
came  down  upon  it  very  heavily  with  the  taws, 
[a  leather  strap.]  'The  other!'  The  other 
hand  was  then  held  up,  and  when  Tom  had 
got  his  two  hot  hands,  the  master  exclaimed, 
'That's  for  the  lie,  and  this  for  the  offense!' 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  bring  the  taws 
heavily  down  upon  his  back.  The  boy,  how- 
ever, did  not  cry. 

"  'Now,  sir,'  said  the  master,  when  almost 
out  of  breath,  '  will  you  say  now  that  you  did 
not  bring  it?'  'I  did  not;  indeed,  sir,  I  did 
not!'  'Well,  then,  take  that,'  giving  him  a 
number  of  tremendous  lashes  along  his  back. 
'Well,  now?'  'I  did  not!'  The  master  went 
on  again  :  'It's  your  own  fault,'  he  said,  'for 
not  confessing  your  crime.'  'But  I  did  not 
bring  it,' replied  Edward.  'I'll  flog  you  until 
you  confess.'  And  then  he  repeated  his  lashes, 
upon  his  hands,  his  shoulders,  and  his  back. 
Edward  was  a  mere  mile  of  a  boy,  so  that  the 
taws  reached  down  to  his  legs,  and  smote  him 
there.  'Well,  now,'  said  the  master,  after  he 
was  reduced  to  his  last  effort,  'did  you  bring 
it?    'No,  sir,  I  did  not.'  " 

"  After  resting  for  a  while  in  his  chair,  Ed- 
ward standing  before  him,  he  called  to  the 
boy  whom  ho  had  first  brought  to  his  assist- 
ance, 'William,  bring  forward  that  thing!' 
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The  boy  brought  forward  the  paper,  on  whlc 
lay  a  bruised  centipede.    'Now,  then,'  sai 
the  master,  'did  you  not  bring  that  venomoi 
beast  here?'  'I  did  not,  sir!'  The  whole  scho 
was  now  appealed  to.    'Did  any  of  you  si 
Edward  with  that  beast,  or  any  other  bea 
to-day  or  yesterday?'    No  answer.    'Did  an 
of  you  see  Edward  with  any  thing  last  wee 
or  the  week  before?'    Still  no  answer.  The:!*'^ 
after  a  considerable  pause,  turning  to  Edwar 
he  said,  'Get  your  slato.    Go  home,  and  te 
your  father  to  get  you  put  on  board  a  man-o 
war,  as  that  is  the  best  school  for  all  irr 
claimables  such  as  you.'    So  saying,  he  poinfc 
ed  to  the  door.    Tom  got  his  slate  and 
books,  and  hurried  down  stairs.     And  thi 
Edward  was  expelled  from  his  third  and  lai 
school." 

When  his  parents  examined  his  back,  the 
found  that  his  shirt  was  hard  with  clotti 
blood,  and  still  sticking  to  his  skin.  The  wal 
extended  down  to  his  legs.  Means  wei 
adopted  to  soften  the  shirt  and  remove  it  fro 
the  skin.  But  while  that  was  being  done,  tl 
boy  fell  back  and  fainted  away.  When 
came  to,  a  large  piece  of  linen  covered  wil 
ointment  was  put  upon  his  back.  He  wi 
never  asked  by  his  parents  to  return  to  schoc 

"He  had  now  plenty  of  time  for  excursioi  i'J 
into  the  country.  He  wandered  up  the  Di 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Don  on  both  side 
He  took  long  walks  along  shore — across  tl  w 
Aulten  Links  to  the  Auld  Brig,  and  even  u 
to  the  mountains,  which  at  Aberdeen  approac 
pretty  near  to  the  coast. 

"During  one  of  his  excursions  on  the  hil 
of  Torrie,  near  the  commencement  of  tt  tiki 
Grampians,  while  looking  for  blackberri 
and  cranberries,  Edward  saw  something  lil 
the  flash  of  an  eel  gliding  through  among  tl 
heather.     He  rushed  after  it,  and  pounc( 
down  upon  it  with  both  hands,  but  the  anitn 
had  escaped.  He  began  to  tear  up  the  heathe  fad 
in  order  to  get  at  it.    His  face  streamed  wi 
perspiration.    He  rested  for  a  ti?ne,  and  th«  ilt 
began  again.    Still  there  was  no  animal,  nw 
a  shadow  of  one. 

"At  this  time  another  boy  came  up,  arpjoi 
asked,  'What  are  ye  doing  there?'  'Naethin 
'D'ye  call  that  naething?'  pointing  to  about 
cart-load  of  heather  torn  up.    'Have  ye  lo 
ony  thing?'    'No.'    '  What  are  ye  looking  ft 
then?'   '  For  something  like  an  eel.'  'Anee 
quoth  the  lad  ;  'do  ye  think  ye'll  find  an  e|lpi 
amang  heather?    It's  been  an  adder,  and 
well  3^e  have  na'  gotten  it.    The  beast  migl 
have  bitten  ye  to  death.'    'No  fear  o'  tha' 
said  Edward.    '  IIovv  long  is  it  sin'  ye'saw  itBni 
'Some  minutes.'    'If  that's  the  case,  it  mj 
be  some  miles  up  the  hills  by  this  time.  WhicPnl 
way  was  it  gaun  ?'    'That  way.'  'Well,'8a 
the  lad,  'you  see  that  heap  o'  stones  up  therllllii 
try  them,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  there,  y( 
may  gang  hame  and  come  back  again,  aipid 
then  ye'll  just  be  as  near  finding  it  as  ye  a 
now.'     'Will  ye  help  me?'  asked  Edwajfcj 
'Na,  faith,  I  dinna  want  to  be  bitten  to  deatjiof 
And  so  8a3Mng,  he  w^ent  away. 

"Edward  then  proceeded  to  the  pile 
stones  which  had  been  pointed  out,  to  raal 
a  search  for  the  animal.    He  took  stone  aft 
stone  off  the  heap,  and  still  there  was  no  ei  brj 
There  were  plenty  of  worms  and  insects,  b 
these  he  did  not  want.    A  little  beyond  t 
stones  lay  a  large  piece  of  turf.    He  turned 
over,  and  there  the  creature  was  !    He  w 
down  upon  it  in  an  instant,  and  had  it  in 
hand !    He  looked  at  the  beast.    It  was  dB».| 
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n  eel.    It  was  very  like  an  ask,  but  it  was 
X  or  seven  limes  longer. 
"Having  tightened  his  grip  of  the  beast, 
)r  it  was  trying  to  wriggle  out  of  his  hand, 
e  set  out  for  home.    He  struck  the  Dee  a 
ttle  below  where  the  Chain  Bridge  now 
tands,  reaching  the  ford  opposite  Dee  village, 
d  prepared  to  cross  it.    But  the  water  being 
itber  deep  at  the  time,  he  had  to  strip  and 
iide  across,  carrying  his  clothes  in  one  hand 
d  the  'eel'  in  the  other.    He  had  only  one 
ailable  hand,  so  that  getting  oif  and  on  his 
othes,  and  wading  the  river  breast-high, 
cupied  some  time. 

"  On  reaching  the  top  of  Carmelite  Street,  he 
bserved  his  mother,  Mrs.  Kelmar,  and  some 
iier  women,  standing  together  at  the  street 
)or.    He  rushed  in  among  them  with  great 
ee,  and,  holding  up  his  hand,  exclaimed, 
3ee,  mother,  sic  a  bonoie  beastie  I've  got- 
!'    On  looking  at  the  object  he  held  in 
s  hand,  the  conclave  of  women  speedily 
lattered.    They  flew  in  all  directions.  Ed- 
lard's  mother  screamed,    '  The  Lord  pre- 
rv's  !  what  the  sorrow's  that  ye  hae  noo  ?' 
3h,  Meggy,  Meggy,'  said  Mrs.  Kelmar,  '  it's 
snake  !  Dinna  let  him  in  !  For  ony  sake 
nna  let  him  in,  or  we'll  a'  be  bitten  !'  The 
itry  door  was  then  shut  and  bolted,  and  Tom 
as  left  out  with  the  beast  in  his  hand. 
"Mrs.  Kelmar's  husband  then  made  his  ap- 
larance.    '  What's  this,  Tam,  that  has  caus- 
such  a  flutter  among  the  wives?'  'Only 
is  bit  beastie.'  Kelmar  started  back.  'What, 
18  it  not  bitten  you?'    'No!'    'Well,'  he 
ded,  '  the  best  thing  you  can  do  with  it  is 
take  it  to  Dr.  Ferguson  as  fast  as  you  can, 
r  you  can't  be  allowed  to  bring  it  in  hei-e.' 
"  Dr.  Ferguson  kept  a  druggist's  shop  at 
e  corner  of  Correction  Wynd,  near  the  head 
the  Grreen.    He  had  a  number  of  creatures 
spended  in  glass  jars  in  his  window.  Boys 
joked  in  at  these  wonderful  things.  They 
ere  the  admiration  of  the  neighbors.  Some 
d  that  these  extraordinary  things  had  come 
pm  people's  'insides.'    Tom  had  often  been 
ere  before  with  big  grubs,  piebald  snails, 
agon  flies,  and  yellow  puddocks.    So  he 
pnt  to  Dr.  Ferguson  with  his  last  new  prize. 
"He  was  by  this  time  surrounded  by  a  num- 
r  of  boys  like  himself    They  kept,  bow- 
er, at  a  respectable  distance.    When  he 
Dved  in  their  direction  they  made  a  general 
impede.    At  length  he  arrived  at  the  doc- 
's door.    When  the  doctor  saw  the  wrig- 
ng  thing  that  he  was  holding  in  his  hand, 
ordered  him  out  of  the  shop,  and  told  him 
wait  in  the  middle  of  the  street  until  he 
d  got  a  bottle  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
imal.    Tom  waited  until  the  bottle  was 
ady,  when  he  was  told  that  when  he  had 
t  the  snake  in  he  must  cork  the  bottle  as 
mly  as  possible.    The  adder  was  safely  got 
land  handed  to  the  doctor,  who  gave  Tom 
irpence  for  the  treasure.    Next  day  it  ap- 
ared  in  the  window,  to  the  general  admira- 
n  of  the  inhabitants." 
As  Thomas  was  anxious  to  go  to  work,  in- 
ad  of  school,  where  his  experience  had 
en  so  unpromising,  his  parents  allowed  him 
go  to  a  tobacco  works,  and  afterwards  to  a 
story  in  the  neighborhood.    Of  this,  he 
78: 

'•"It  was  a  happy  time  for  me  while  I  re- 
lined  there.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of 
)eautiful  valley,  almost  embowered  among 
1  and  luxuriant  hedges  of  hawthorn,  with 
iter-courses  and  shadowy  trees  between, 


and  large  woods  and  plantations  beyond.  It 
teemed  with  nature  and  natural  objects.  The 
woods  were  easy  of  access  during  our  meal- 
hours.  What  lots  of  nests!  What  insects, 
wild  flowers,  and  plants,  the  like  of  which  I 
had  never  seen  before  !  Prominent  among 
the  birds  was  the  sedge  warbler,  which  lay 
concealed  in  the  reedy  copses,  or  by  the  mar- 
gin of  the  mill-lades.  Oh  !  how  I  wondered 
at  the  little  thing!  how  it  contrived  to  imi- 
tate almost  all  the  other  birds  I  had  ever 
heard!  and  none  to  greater  perfection  than 
the  chirrup  of  my  old  and  special  favorite, 
the  sparrow.' 

"  One  day  he  saw  a  kingfisher — a  great 
event  in  his  life  !  What  a  beautiful  bird  ! 
What  aspai'kling  gem  of  nature!  Resplendent 
in  plumage  and  gorgeous  in  color — from  the 
bright  turquois  blue  to  the  deepest  green,  and 
the  darker  shades  of  copper  and  gold.  Edward 
was  on  a  nesting  excursion,  with  some  little 
fellows  like  himself,  along  the  braes  of  the 
Don,  and  at  some  distance  above  the  Auld 
Brig,  when  he  first  saw  this  lustrous  bird.  '  I 
was  greatly  taken,'  he  says,  '  with  its  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  and  much  excited  by  seeing 
it  dive  into  the  stream.  I  thought  it  would 
drown  itself,  and  that  its  feathers  would 
eventually  become  so  clogged  with  water  that 
it  would  not  be  able  to  fly.  Had  this  hap- 
pened— which  of  course  it  did  not — my  inten- 
tion was  to  have  plunged  in  to  the  rescue, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  would  have 
claimed  the  prize  as  my  reward.  Thus  buoyed 
up,  I  wandered  up  and  down  the  river  after 
the  bird  until  the  shades  of  even  came  down 
and  forced  me  to  give  up  the  pursuit.'  " 

CTo  be  continued.) 


The  Society  of  Friends. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY  NEWS. 

Sir, — The  twocommunicationson  "Quaker- 
ism" in  your  columns  have  interested  many 
of  the  Friends.  Will  you  permit  me,  as  a 
member  of  their  Society,  to  observe  that  both 
your  correspondents  are  partly  right  and  part- 
ly wrong  in  their  statements?  The  "Old 
Member"  may  well  remark  that  the  assertion 
of  your  first  correspondent,  that  the  faith  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  is  "substantially  un- 
altered," is  too  positive  and  unqualified.  It  is 
matter  of  notoriety  that  "Barclay's  Apology," 
the  once  time-honoured  exposition  of  the  So- 
ciety's docti'ines,  has  long  since  been  virtually 
and  officially  set  aside  by  the  refusal  of  the 
standing  executive  committee  of  the  Society 
to  reprint  or  re-issue  it.  Nor  can  any  candid 
person  deny  the  truth  of  the  "Old  Member's" 
assertion,  that  various  modern  ministers  of 
the  Society  (approved  by  the  "yearly  meet- 
ing" during  their  lives  and  subsequently)  have 
enunciated  important  doctrines  not  in  accord 
with  those  of  Barclay  and  other  Early  Friends. 
The  same  charge  holds  good  as  to  practices. 
The  Friends  as  a  body  (though  not  yet  in  a 
formally  ofiicial  capacity)  support  an  active 
missionary  organization  with  permanently 
established  and  paid  ministers.  As  a  body, 
again,  they  have  abandoned  the  old  "testi- 
mony" of  their  fathers  against  musif^.  Pianos 
and  songs  are  now  to  be  heard  in  the  homes 
of  the  Friends  generally — of  ministers,  elders, 
and  the  flocks  under  them.  The  church  "disci- 
pline" also  is  almost  wholly  lapsed.  Formerly 
Friends  were  promptly  "disowned"  (excom- 
municated) for  practices  now  of  frequent  in- 
dulgence. The  dance,  the  theatre,  the  hunt- 
ing party  may  be  (and  are)  now  attended  by 


some  Friends  without  any  inquiry  or  ofiicial 
comment.  The  "  Old  Member"  is  so  far  un- 
impeachable in  his  statement.  But  he,  in  his 
turn,  has  given  a  one-sided  impression  by  his 
quotations,  which  tend  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Earlj'  Friends  were  a  people 
"not  to  be  charged  with  covetousness  or  love 
of  the  world,"  as  good  Isaac  Penington  re- 
marked. But  Penington's  charity  was  so 
broad  as  even  to  cover  manifest  truth.  Any 
one  who  will  read  the  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
carefully,  will  find  that  William  Penn's  life 
was  grievously  embittered,  to  the  very  last, 
by  the  selfish,  grasping,  and  ungrateful  con- 
duct of  the  early  Friends  there,  who,  as  a 
body,  well  deserved  the  satires  levelled  at 
their  successors  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  Sydney 
Smith.  And  one  of  the  leading  Friends  in 
London  swindled  poor  Penn  out  of  thousands. 
Again,  all  through  the  last  century  whilst  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Friends  ("Piety  Pro- 
moted") shows  the  existence  of  a  line  of  the 
saintliest  men  and  women  in  the  Society,  the 
records  of  "  disownments,"  many  of  them  for 
scandalous  immorality,  also  show  that  broad 
brims  and  drab  breeches  could  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  very  gross  sins. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is  that 
Friends,  in  every  part  of  their  historj^,  have, 
like  all  other  churches,  had  their  wheat  and 
tares  growing  together.  But  there  has  always 
been  a  good  proportion  of  excellent  "  wheat," 
and  there  is  just  as  much  of  this  nowadays  as 
in  the  time  of  Fox  and  Penn,  probably  more 
rather  than  less.  For  whilst  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Society  have  unquestionably 
altered  in  recent  years,  yet  what  may  be 
termed  the  solid  essence  of  Quakerism  re- 
mains substantially  preserved,  as  your  first  cor- 
respondent intimated.  What  is  that  essence  ? 
It  is  the  great  principle  that  God,  as  the  uni- 
versal father,  regards  and  visits  all  His  hu- 
man children  individually,  as  well  as  col- 
lectively. It  is  that  He  holds  each  man  re- 
sponsible for  himself  and  for  what  he  does,  or 
does  not  do,  to  fiicilitate  the  development  of 
God's  spirit  in  each  other  man.  Hence  the 
somewhat  special  philanthropj^of  the  Friends. 
They  have  felt  that  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  men,  as  of  God  in  men,  they  were  bound  to 
do  good  to  God's  human  dwelling-places,  and 
to  guard  them  as  such,  as  much  as  practi- 
cable, from  injury,  from  war,  from  slavery, 
from  intemperance,  from  oppression.  "God 
in  every  man."  That  is  the  brief,  essential, 
energising  Quaker  creed.  Hence  also  the 
Friends  generally''  have  taken  comparatively 
liberal  and  hopeful  views  of  mankind,  and 
trusted  that  millions  of  persons  who  never 
heard  the  history  of  the  Cross  may  ultimate- 
ly partake  of  the  benefits  of  its  mystery  and 
power,  through  God  their  Father's  mercy. 
The  modern  Friends  attach  more  importance 
than  at  least  the  generality  of  their  predeces- 
sors to  what  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Cross."  And  they 
show  an  appreciable  tendency  also  to  place 
more  reliance  on  the  definite  instructions  of 
the  Written  Word,  whilst  still  reverencing  the 
inward  impulses  of  the  Spirit.  And  there  are 
not  wanting  Friends  who  think  that  their 
predecessors  did  not  improve  upon  surround- 
ing churches,  in  absolutely  and  entirely  re- 
jecting the  historic  and  visible  monuments  of 
the  Incarnation  contained  in  Christian  baptism 
and  the  Eucharist.  But,  as  a  whole,  and  amid 
all  changes,  the  Friends  still  cherish  their 
grand  old  principle — "God  in  eveiy  man,  as 
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the  God  and  Father  of  that  particulai'  man, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  men  in  general." 

Yours  truly,  William  Tallack. 

London. 

1812.  The  covering  of  inexpressible  calm, 
which  spread  over  many  minds,  after  having 
borne  their  allotted  portion  of  hidden  exercise 
or  active  service  for  the  promotion  of  right- 
eousness among  us,  very  far  exceeded  the 
eloquence  of  language  to  set  forth,  or  the 
comprehension  of  the  restless,  unstayed  mind. 
A  stayedness  of  mind  upon  the  object  of  wor- 
ship is  the  solace  of  the  soul. — M.  Capper. 

The  Three  Pillows. — "How  are  you  to-day?" 
said  a  friend  to  a  dying  saint  some  years  since. 
The  dying  man  replied,  "My  head  is  resting 
very  sweetly  on  three  pillows — infinite  power 
infinite  love,  and  infinite  wisdom." 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  26,  1877. 


We  have  received  an  article  taken  from  the 
London  "  Daily  News,"  sent  for  publication, 
we  suppose,  by  the  author,  and  which  our 
readers  will  find  in  the  present  number. 

We  give  it  place  in  our  columns,  not  because 
it  contains  anything  not  known  before,  nor 
that  we  can  unite  with  its  doctrine  or  with  all 
the  statements  it  contains  ;  but  as  confirma- 
tion of  the  changes  made  and  going  on  in  the 
Society  in  England — as  well  as  in  this  coun- 
try— often  noted  in  our  journal,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  one  mingling  among  the  members  in 
England,  taking  part  in  their  deliberations 
and  conclusions,  and  frank  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge what  he  knows  of  their  departures  from 
the  fiiith  of  the  founders  of  the  Society. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  dancing,  music, 
theatre-going,  &c.,  are  legitimate  fruits  of  the 
reformed  and  newly  adopted  opinions;  but 
that  discarding  the  testimonies  of  Truth  re- 
straining conduct  and  conversation  in  other 
particulars,  and  breaking  down  the  hedge 
that  has  heretofore  been  around  the  members, 
have  opened  the  way  and  invited  to  disregard 
the  emphatic  disapproval  of  those  corrupting 
indulgences  which  Friends  have  everavowed; 
and  this  deplorable  result  will  continue  to  be 
more  and  more  general  and  difficult  to  arrest. 
3)r.  Ash  stated  that  the  discipline  was  not  en- 
forced in  cases  of  water-baptism  and  partak- 
ing of  bread  and  wine  as  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  that  being  the  case,  and  the  prevalence  of 
music,  &c.,  among  ministers  and  elders,  con- 
firm the  credibility  of  the  assertion  of  Wm. 
Tallack,  that  the  "  church  discipline  is  almost 
wholly  lapsed." 

Wo  apprehend  the  charges  made  against 
the  Earl3'  Friends,  and  the  endorsement  of 
Franklin's  invectives  against  their  successors 
in  Pennsylvania,  need  little  comment.  Their 
history  as  a  body  of  religious  ])rofessors  is  too 
well  known  to  admit  of  their  high  religious 
and  moral  standing  being  hurt  by  sarcasm. 
The  statement  that  "God  in  every  man"  is 
the  brief,  essential  "(|Juakcr  creed,"  betrays 
an  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  definition  not 
creditable  in  one  attempting  to  enlighten  the 
public  on  the  essential  character  of  the  re- 
ligion professed  l)y  the  Society  of  which  he  is 
u  member.  Of  the;  incarnate  Word,  that  "holy 
thing"  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  alone,  can  it 
be  properly  said  that  God  was  in  man,  while 


man  receives  only  "a  measure  or  manifesta- 
tion" of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Wm.  Penn  speak- 
ing on  this  point  says  : 

"  They  [Friends]  never  said  that  every  di- 
vine illumination  or  manifestation  of  Christ 
in  the  hearts  of  men  was  whole  God,  Christ, 
or  the  Spirit,  which  might  render  them  guilty 
of  that  gross  and  blasphemous  absurdity,  some 
would  fasten  upon  them :  but  that  God,  who  is 
light,  or  the  Word,  Christ,  who  is  light,  styled 
the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven,  and 
the  quickening  Spirit,  who  is  Gad  over  all, 
blessed  forever,  hath  enlightened  mankind 
with  a  measure  of  saving  light ;  who  said,  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world,  and  they  that  fol- 
low me  shall  not  abide  in  darkness,  but  have 
the  light  of  life.  So  that  the  illumination  is 
from  God,  or  Christ  the  Divine  Word;  but 
not  therefore  that  whole  God  or  Christ  is  in 
every  man,  any  more  than  the  whole  sun  or 
air  is  in  every  house  or  chamber.  There  are 
no  such  harsh  and  unscriptural  words  in  their 
writings.  It  is  only  a  frightful  perversion  of 
some  of  their  enemies,  to  bring  an  odium  upon 
their  holy  faith.  Yet  in  a  sense  the  Scrip- 
tures say  it ;  and  that  is  their  sense,  in  which 
only  they  say  the  same  thing.  I  will  walk 
in  them  and  dwell  in  them.  He  that  dwelleth 
with  you  shall  bo  in  you.  I  will  not  leave 
you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you.  I  in 
them  and  thou  in  me.  Christ  in  us  the  hope 
of  Glory.  Unless  Christ  be  in  you,  ye  are 
reprobates."    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  780. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  indications  are  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  receipts  for  the  present  fiscil  year  end- 
ing 6th  nao.  30th  next,  will  be  fully  equal  to,  if  not  ex- 
ceeding the  official  estimate  of  $120,000,000. 

The  steanaer  Belgic,  which  sailed  frona  San  Francisco 
on  the  16th  inst.,  for  Hong  Kong  and  Yokahama,  took 
out  $1,950,000  in  treasure,  much  of  it  on  European  ac- 
count. 

Forest  fires  along  the  upper  Hudson,  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  various  other  places,  have  caused 
great  destruction.  Many  mills  and  entire  villages  as 
well  as  great  quantities  of  valuable  timber,  have  been 
destroyed.  In  Clinton  county  alone,  the  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  $750,000.  Fires  are  also  raging  in  the  woods 
on  the  side  of  the  White  Mts.,  in  Coos  Co.  and  Carrol 
Co.  Destructive  forest  fires  are  burning  at  various 
places  in  the  north  and  northwest. 

A  fire  at  St.  Stephens,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  inst.,  destroyed  about  half  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  town,  rendering  many  families  homeless. 
Total  estimated  loss  $500,000. 

The  Mormons  throughout  Utah  are  reported  to  be 
arming  and  drilling  to  the  alarm  of  the  non-mormon 
settlers,  especially  in  the  northern  and  southern  settle- 
ments. Governor  Emory  requests  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  ten  companies  of  United  States  infantry  and 
two  of  cavalry,  may  be  distributed  at  various  posts  in 
the  territory. 

The  northern  Cheyenne.s,  1400  in  number,  desire  to 
go  to  the  southern  agency  of  Fort  Reno,  in  the  Indian 
Territory;  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiira  will,  it 
is  understood,  give  the  desired  permission. 

In  accordance  with  thejecent  orders  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  United  States  array,  the  discontinuance  of 
the  recruiting  stations  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis,  has  been  directed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  oflioers  of  the  great  Pennsylvania 
coal  companies,  held  in  New  York  recently,  a  plan  of 
co-operalion  was  adojited  ;  it  being  un  uiiinously  re- 
solved to  suspend  work  during  next  6lli  or  7th  mo. 

A  terrific  hailslorni  passed  over  Shaftsbury  and  the 
northern  part  of  Betmington,  Vt.,  on  the  18th  inst.  It 
demolished  windows  and  did  great  d  iiuage  to  vegeta- 
tion.   The  hailstones  were  of  great  size. 

During  lS7(i  there  arrived  in  the  United  State.s  157,- 
410  immigrants:  31,323  came  from  (lerramy  ;  21,349 
from  Engl. ml  and  Wales;  21,218  I'rom  theCanadas; 
16,879  froin  China;  16,506  from  Ireland  ;  11,235  from 
Sweden  and  Norway;  6787  from  Russia;  6723  from 
F'rance;  6512  from  Austria;  4383  from  Scotland;  2980 
from  Italy;  1624  from  Denmark;  1.572  from  Switzer- 


land, and  the  remainder  from  46  other  countries  an 
provinces. 

The  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Trearury  saj 
that  he  doe?  not  think  it  necessary  to  mike  a  form 
statement  of  what  he  intends  to  do  under  the  Resum] 
tion  act.  Whatever  is  done  will  be  openly  done,  an 
communicated  first  of  all  to  the  public.  No  step  wi 
be  taken  until  after  the  most  careful  consideration,  an 
with  the  sanction  of  the  President. 

The  heat  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  has  bee 
unprecedented  for  so  early  in  the  season  ;  at  6  p.  M.  c 
the  20th  inst.,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  regi 
tered  94°. 

Number  of  interments  in  Philadelphia  during  la 

week  352. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatioi 
on  the  2lst  inst.  Philadelphia.— American  gold,  106 
United  States  6's,  1881,  115|;  5.20's,  1865,  llU-  Pent 
sylvania  family  flour,  #9.25 ;  do.  good,  $9.50  ;  do.  choic 
$9.75  ;  higher  grades,  $11.50.  Rye  flour,  $5.25.  Peni 
sylvania  red  wheat,  $1.90  a  $1.95;  Penna.  amber, 
$2.06  ;  white  $2.10  a  $2.15.  Corn,  63  a  67  cts.  Oat 
50  a  55  cts. 

Foreign. — A  ministerial  crisis  has  arisen  in  Fram 
in  consequence  of  Minister  Simon  being  more  in  syn 
pathy  with  the  Radical  Republican  party  than  Wi 
satisfactory  to  President  McMahon  and  the  majority 
Simon's  colleagues,  the  ministry  therefore  all  resigned 
leaving  President  McMahon  at  liberty  to  form  an  ei 
tirely  new  ministry. 

The  American  ofiicers  in  the  service  of  the  Khedii 
of  Egypt,  have  refused  to  bear  arms  against  Russi: 
they  will,  however,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Egypt 

The  Miridites,  who  have  been  engaged  in  a  seve 
struggle  with  the  Turks  south  of  Montenegro,  have  hi 
a  sanguinary  battle,  wherein  an  entire  Turkish  battalic 
was  destroyed.  It  is  expected  that  the  Miridite  cbi  (i\ 
will  bring  down  a  strong  corps  to  co-operate  with  tl 
Montenegrins. 

The  Turks  have  captured  200  Russian  vessels  on  t\ 
Danube,  containing  over  130,000  hectolitres  of  whea 
The  Turkish  Saltan  has  determined  on  the  admissic 
of  Christians  into  his  army  ;  a  draft  of  200,000  is  to  I 
equally  levied  among  Ottoman  subjects,  without  di 
tinction  of  race  or  creed. 

About  16,000  men  are  already  locked  out  from  ll 
Clyde  ship-yards,  the  number  will  probably  be  treble 
in  a  few  days  by  the  discharge  of  the  men  who  are  no 
completing  contracts.  The  Clyde  shipwrights  haveai 
nounced  their  willingness  to  submit  their  disputes  r 
garding  wages  to  arbitration. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Princip.il 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  term 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  raiy  be  made  to 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  331  South  Fifth  St. 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Sraedley,  415  Market  St. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphit  lio 
Physician  and  Superintendent — JoshuaH.  Wobt 
INQTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
M.anagers. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Wm.  H.  S.  Woo 
New  York,  4th  mo.  9;h,  1877,  William  Wood,  in  t 
80ih  year  of  his  age,  an  elder  of  New  York  Month 
Meeting.    During  a  long  life  he  exemplified  his  attac! 
ment  to  the  Christian  principles  of  the  Society 
Friends,  by  his  consistent  daily  walk  as  well  as  by  i 
profession.    He  filled  the  position  of  Clerk  of  N« 
{  York  Y'early  Meeting  for  many  years.    As  an  eld« 
he  was  careful  yet  loving.    He  felt  a  deep  interest 
I  the  wolfire  of  the  Freedinen  and  the  Indians,  audi 
I  earnest  desire  for  the  spiritual  and  educational  advan< 
ment  of  the  members  of  our  religious  Society.  Thou( 
j  in  late  years  he  was  not  engaged  in  mercantile  bnsinei  Hi 
yet  his  knowledge  of  books,  and  the  judicious  distrib 
tion  of  them,  led  to  extensive  correspondence  and  occ 
ipation,  and  kept  his  mind  bright  and  vigorous  to  t 
j  last.    His  death  occurred  after  an  illness  of  two  hour  ''I 
ibut  he  was  ready  for  the  messenger,  and  committii 
himself  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  he  died  as  he  h 
lived,  trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  for  H  n 
vation. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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The  Black  Mountains. 

The  summit  of  the  Black  Mountains  is  the 
lighest  point  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
[ississippi  river,  and  the  rugged  range,  clad 
1  its  garments  of  balsam  and  moss,  glorious 
■ith  iis  visions  of  apparently  endless  hills  and 
incifull}'  shaped  valleys,  is  the  chief  pride  of 
ie  North  Carolina  mountaineer.  Our  party 
tft  Asheville  late  one  bright  morning,  sped 
long  the  Swannanoa  to  "Alexanders,"  a 
ood  halting  point  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
le  mountain's  foot,  and  then  pushed  on  to 
atton's,  the  collection  of  humble  cabins  nes- 
cd  at  the  very  base  of  the  chain  of  peaks. 

As  we  approached  Patton's,  the  long  ridges 
f  "  Craggy"  loomed  up  like  ramparts  to  the 
istward,  and  the  sun  tinged  the  sky  above 
lem  crimson  and  purple.  The  music  from 
■36  ripples  of  the  fork  of  the  Swannanoa, 
'hich  we  were  now  ascending,  drilted  on  the 
rening  air;  the  kalmias,  the  azaleas,  and 
le  honeysuckles,  sent  forth  their  perfumes; 
Se  wood-choppers,  their  feet  well  protected 
gainst  the  rattlesnakes  by  stout  boots,  were 

rollingsupperward,  and  gave  us  hearty  good 
v-enings;  the  cow-bells  tinkled  musically, 
nd  in  a  corner  of  Patton's  yard  a  mountain 
■nith  was  clanging  his  hammer  against  his 
Tvil,  seemingly  keeping  time  with  the  re- 
fain  to  which  all  nature  was  moved.  The 
trening  was  still  and  warm,  even  in  that  ele- 
ated  region. 

It  is  twelve  miles  from  Patton's  to  the  sum- 
iit  of  Mitchell's  Peak,  and  the  ascent,  which 
■  very  arduous,  is  usually  broken  by  a  stop  at 
le  "Mountain  House,"  four  miles  from  the 
•ot,  and  another  at  the  point  where  the  Gov- 
•nment  once  maintained  an  observatory,  on 
rock  5678  feet  high,  and  three  miles  from 
lie  topmost  height  (6470  feet),  which  rises 
iddenly  from  the  range  of  rugged  projec- 
0ns,  covered  with  deadened  tree  trunks. 
At  early  dawn  we  were  on  our  road  to  the 
[ountain  House,  at  first  through  thickets, 
len  along  a  creek  bed,  where  the  cautious 
lOuntain-horses  walked  with  the  greatest 
iflSculty  ;  now  fording  a  creek  twenty  times 
I  half  an  hour,  now  bending  as  we  came 
»  tree-trunks  half  fallen  across  the  trail, 
fter  an  hour  and  a  half  of  this  laborious 
imbing.  during  which  we  had  ascended  at 
iast  1500  feet,  and  scrambling  up  the  track 
i"  a  little  water  course,  we  came  out  upon  the 
lateau  on  whose  edge  stands  the  Mountain 
-ouse.    The  house  is  a  small  Swiss  cottage, 


once  solidly  built  of  stout  beams,  but  now  fast 
decaying.  It  stands  but  a  few  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  Balsam  growth,  where  the  vege- 
tation changes  and  the  atmo^iphere  is  rarer 
than  below.  It  is  5460  feet  above  the  sea 
level  at  the  point  in  front  of  the  Mountain 
House  where  one  looks  down  into  the  valley, 
and  sees  the  forest-clad  ridges  creeping  below 
him  for  miles  ;  notes  the  twin  peaks  of  Craggy 
and  their  naked  tops  ;  then  turns  in  wonder 
to  the  wood  above  him,  and  searches  in  vain 
for  the  peaks  beyond.  While  at  the  windows 
of  the  Mountain  House  wo  seemed  to  be  gaz 
ing  from  mid-air  down  upon  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  illusion  was  perfect.  B  .'low  us  the  mists 
were  rising  solemnly  and  slowly  ;  peak  after 
peak  was  unveiled ;  vast  horizons  dawned 
upon  us;  we  seemed  to  have  risen  above  the 
world.  We  turned  from  this  view  of  the  val- 
leys, and  entered  the  balsam  thickets,  pushing 
eagerly  forward  to  Mount  Mitchell,  as  the 
summit  of  the  Black  mountains  is  called. 

And  now  we  came  into  the  region  of  the 
pink  and  scarlet  rhododendrons.  Wherever 
there  was  an  opening  in  the  trees  the  hill-side 
was  aflame  with  them.  Masses  of  their  stout 
bushes  hung  along  our  path,  and  showered 
the  fragile  red  blossoms  upon  us.  The  white 
mountain  laurel,  too,  was  abundant,  but  the 
scarlet  banner  usurped  the  greatest  space. 
When  we  came  to  a  narrow  trail,  where  slip- 
pery rocks  confronted  us,  and  ragged  balsam- 
trunks  compelled  us  to  clamber  over  danger- 
ous crags,  we  found  the  way  strewn  with  a 
crimson  carpet  after  our  horses  had  struggled 
through.  Here,  too,  were  masses  of  evergreen, 
and  red  pointed  mosses,  and  the  azaleas  again 
along  the  border  of  the  streamlets,  and  purple 
rosebay  and  the  tall  grasses  in  the  clearing  in 
whose  midst  nestled  timorously  tiny  white 
blossoms  and  ground  berries. 

To  climb  Vesuvius  is  no  more  difficult  than 
to  scale  the  Black  Mountain,  for  although  one 
can  reach  the  very  top  of  the  latter  on  horse- 
back, he  is  in  constant  danger  of  breaking  his 
limbs,  and  those  of  his  horse,  on  the  rough 
pathway.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  Mount 
Mitchell  and  seated  ourselves  upon  its  rocks, 
our  horses  were  as  thoroughly  enthusiastic  as 
we  were,  and  peered  over  the  crags  with 
genuine  curiosity. 

From  Mount  Mitchell  we  saw  that  we  were 
upon  a  centre  from  whence  radiated  several 
mountain  chains.  To  the  south  we  could  see 
even  as  far  as  the  Cumberland  line,  and  could 
readily  discern  our  old  friend  the  Smoky  and 
the  Bald  mountain,  while  nearer  in  the  same 
direction,  we  noted  the  Balsana  range.  Sweep- 
ing inward  from  the  north-east  coast  were 
the  long  ridges  of  the  Aileghanies  ;  on  the 
north  the  chain  of  the  Black  mountains  cul- 
minated in  a  fantastic  rock  pile  ;  while  on  the 
south  the  ridges  of  Craggy  once  more  stood 
revealed. 

To  the  east  we  could  overlook  the  plains  of 
North  and  Softth  Carolina;  on  the  north-east 
we  saw  Table  Rock  and  the  -'Hawk  Bill," 


twin  mountains,  piercing  the  clouds;  while 
beyond  them  rose  the  abrupt  Grandfather 
mountain,  and  the  bluff  of  the  Roan.  On  the 
south  were  the  high  peaks  of  the  Aileghanies, 
the  Pinnacles,  Rocky  Knob,  Gray  Beard,  Bear 
Wallow,  and  Sugar  Loaf 

Another  hour  and  a  half  of  climbing;  then, 
dashing  through  a  clearing,  we  suddenly  saw 
above  us  a  crag  200  feet  high,  with  a  stone- 
strewn  path  leading  up  it.  Our  horses  sprang 
to  their  risky  task  ;  they  rushed  up  the  ascent 
— slipped,  caught  against  the  edges  of  the 
stones,  snorted  with  fear,  then  laid  back  their 
ears  and  gave  a  final  leap,  and  we  were  on 
Mitchell's  high  peak,  utterly  above  Ailegha- 
nies, Blue  Ridge  or  Mount  Washington.  In 
a  few  moments  we  were  at  Mitchell's  grave. 

Hero  we  were  above  the  rhododendrons, 
and  only  a  gnarled  and  stunted  growth  sprang 
up.  The  trees  were  nearly  all  dead  ;  those 
still  alive  seemed  lonely  and  miserable.  The 
rude  grave  of  the  explorer,  with  the  four 
rough  slabs  placed  around  it,  recalled  the  his- 
tory of  the  man,  and  the  origin  of  the  peak's 
name. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  graduate  of  Yale,  and  an  eminent 
professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
established  the  fact  by  measurements,  made 
from  1835  to  1844,  that  this  was  the  highest 
range  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  U. 
States.  He  grew  very  much  to  love  the  work 
of  studying  these  heights,  and  spent  weeks  in 
wandering  alone  among  them.  The  rough 
mountaineers  learned  to  revere  him,  and  he 
became  as  skilful  a  woodsman  as  any  of  them. 

In  June  of  1857,  after  accomplishing  some 
difficult  surveys,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  having 
ascended  the  pinnacle  which  now  bears  his 
name,  he  was  descending  into  Yaney  county, 
when,  overtaken  by  night  and  a  blinding 
storm,  he  strayed  over  a  precipice  on  Sugar 
Camp  Creek,  and  was  discovered  some  days 
afterward,  dead,  at  the  bottom  of  a  waterfall, 
his  body  perfectly  preserved  in  the  limpid 
pool.  His  friends,  the  mountaineers,  who 
mourned  his  loss  bitterly,  buried  him  in 
Asheville;  but  a  year  later  his  remains  were 
carried  to  the  mountain  top  and  there  placed 
in  a  grave  among  the  rocks  he  had  loved  so 
well. 

Near  the  grave  the  Government  has  estab- 
lished a  signal-house,  where  two  brave  men 
dare  the  storms  which  occur  almost  daily. 
The  anger  of  the  heavens  as  witne.-sed  from 
this  stony  perch  in  mid-air,  is  frightful  to  con- 
template, and  many  a  day  the  lonely  men 
have  expected  to  see  their  only  shelter  hurled 
down  into  the  ravines  below. 

The  view  from  the  topmost  peak  is  similar, 
in  most  respects  to  that  from  lower  Mount 
Mitchell ;  but  the  effect  is  more  grand  and  im- 
posing, and  the  mountains  to  the  south  and 
east  seem  to  stand  out  in  bolder  relief.  A 
tremulous  mist  from  time  to  time  hung  about 
us;  the  clouds  now  and  then  shut  the  lower 
world  from  our  vision,  and  we  seemed  stand- 
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ing  on  a  narrow  precipice  towai'd  whose  edges 
we  dared  not  venture. 

As  we  descended,  that  afternoon,  the  phea- 
sant strutted  across  our  path  ;  the  cross-bill 
turned  his  head  archly  to  look  at  us;  the 
mountain  boomer  nervously  skipped  from  tree 
to  tree;  the  rocks  seemed  ablaze  as  we  ap- 
proached the  rhododendron  thickets;  the 
brooks  rippled  musically,  and  the  azalea's 
perfume  was  sweeter  than  ever  before. 

Each  member  of  the  party,  dropping  bridle- 
rein  on  his  weary  horse's  neck  as  we  came 
once  more  into  the  open  space  where  stands 
the  Mountain  House,  and  looked  down  thou- 
sands of  feet  into  the  yawning  valley;  as  the 
peace  and  silence  and  eternal  grandeur  of  the 
scene  ripened  in  his  soul,  involuntarily  bared 
his  head  in  reverence. — Edward  King,  in  "  The 
Great  South." 


Pray  without  Ceasing. — The  gift  of  speech 
and  the  spirit  of  prayer  are  two  very  different 
things.  A  ready,  fluent  tongue  that  can  pray 
at  all  times,  and  present  with  ability  the 
wants  that  others  propose  for  his  adoption, 
may  satisfy  the  ear  of  the  untaught  and  the 
untried,  but  the  Lord's  people  want  the  Spirit 
to  lead  them  and  teach  them  what  to  pray 
for;  they  want  nearness  and  access  to  God 
through  Christ;  they  want  the  "spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication;"  they  want  to  pre- 
sent their  heart's  needs  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
in  unison  with  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  and 
this,  not  in  studied  phrases  and  well  turned 
periods,  but  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for 
"if  we  ask  anything  according  to  His  will, 
He  heareth  us,"  and  this  is  an  audience  that 
is  eflBcacious  and  secures  a  blessed  result. 

Many  of  God's  people  are  covetous  for  the 
gift  of  prayer,  and  as  they  stammer  out  their 
needed  wants  they  envy  those  who,  they 
think,  far  c.KCced  them  in  their  well-expressed 
and  truthful  presentation  of  their  requests 
before  God,  little  thinking  that  their  broken 
sentences,  their  sighs- and  groans,  their  trem- 
bling hopes  of  success,  their  earnest  pleadings 
for  help,  their  brief  ejaculations  for  deliver- 
ance, are  all  so  much  Spirit-power,  given  by 
the  Lord  and  recognized  by  Him  as  true 
prayer,  that,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  answered ; 
not,  it  may  be,  after  the  way  and  manner  of 
the  heart's  desire,  but  in  God's  way,  which 
includes  His  own  glory  and  His  child's  good. 

We  hoar  much  in  our  day  of  the  "power  of 
prayer,"  but  prayer  is  powerful  only  as  it  runs 
in  the  channel  of  God's  decrees.  As  these 
secret  purposes  are  unknown  to  us,  we  are 
given  divine  leave  to  present  our  petitions  to 
the  Lord,  and  many  precious  ])romises  are 
given,  whereby  the  Jjord's  ppople  are  en- 
couriiged  to  call  upon  Him,  to  ask,  to  seek,  to 
knock  at  a  throne  of  grace  for  the  blessings 
He  designs  to  give,  and  to  carry  their  hard 
cases  to  One  who  hears  and  can  help.  The 
Lord  thus  effects  two  gracious  results.  He 
will  britig  his  children  to  "  pray  without  ceas 
ing,"  and  He  will  brini^  tlicm,  by  delays  in 
answering,  into  a  meek,  humble,  and  sub- 
missive spirit ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished, 
the  Lord  oftentimes  shows  it  was  in  His  heart 
"to  do  it  for  thiMn,"  by  giving  the  blessing 
they  desired  of  Him;  so  their  language  and 
experience  testifies,  "This  is  the  confidence 
that  wo  have  in  Him,  that,  if  we  ask  an3'thing 
according  to  His  will,  He  hearelh  us:  and  if 
wo  know  that  He  hears  us,  whatsoever  we  ask, 
we  know  that  we  have  tho  petitions  that  wo 
desired  of  Him. —  The  Episcopal  Record. 


For  "The  Frieod." 

Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  from  page  322.) 

A  Search  for  the  Roman  Wall. — The  great 
wall  built  by  the  Eoman  Emperor  Severus,  to 
keep  the  restless  Piets  within  bounds,  crosses 
the  Eden  near  Carlisle.  Desiring  to  inspect 
the  remains  of  this  wonderful  work,  wecrossed 
the  meadows  near  Hissop  Holme  Well,  but 
not  finding  any  traces  at  this  spot,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  pretty  village  of  Stanwix,  which 
crowns  the  hill  beyond  After  winding  down 
a  green  lane  and  over  one  or  two  small  fields, 
by  advice  of  sundry  "  wayfaring  men"  whose 
antiquarian  knowledge  had  not  been  enlarged 
by  reason  of  their  opportunities,  we  at  length 
met  one  whose  advice  was  in  keeping  with 
our  desires,  and  we  passed  through  a  gate  into 
a  grassy  field.  Here,  of  course,  wo  expected 
to  see  remnants  of  a  gigantic  wall,  ancient 
stones  of  immense  size  half  buried  in  the  soil. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible;  yet  we  were 
assured  that  we  stood  upon  the  very  spot. 
Taking  a  sweeping  glance  across  the  field  we 
noticed  before  us,  two  straight  lines  of  grass 
rather  greener  and  taller  than  the  rest,  and 
between  them  a  faded  growth  of  herbage  as 
if  starved  upon  a  soil  much  encumbered  by 
stones.  Could  this  be  the  wall  we  sought? 
Undoubtedly  it  was  all  that  remained  of  it, 
for  had  it  not  served  as  a  quarry  for  ages,  and 
been  carted  away  to  serve  a  hundred  civil  and 
pacific  uses !  We  had  at  length  the  pleasure 
of  walking  upon  the  foundations  of  the  veri- 
table barrier,  from  which  we  could  still  look 
down  on  the  north,  into  the  shallow  remains 
of  the  ancient  moat  or  ditch.  Imagination 
must  needs  plume,  herself  for  a  strong  flight, 
to  battle  with  the  dusky  centuries  between  us 
and  the  far  off  past,  when  Roman  soldiers, 
■mailed  and  helmeted,  guarded  this  extended 
citadel,  for  such  it  truly  was,  stretching  from 
Bowness  on  the  Solway,  over  hill  and  dale,  to 
Wallsend  on  the  Tyne,  a  distance  of  no  less 
than  75  miles.  Its  breadth  varied  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but  was  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  at  the  base,  and  this  breadth 
was  carried  up  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet. 
Upon  this  was  erected  a  parapet,  on  the 
northern  side,  four  feet  high.  The  whole  wall 
was  thus,  generally  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
composed  on  the  outside  of  regularly  shaped 
and  well-dressed  freestone,  while  the  inside 
was  of  rubble  or  concrete  like  the  massy  walls 
of  many  castles. 

At  regular  intervals  of  four  miles,  fortified 
camps  or  stations  were  erected,  each  contain- 
ing from  GOO  to  1000  soldiers.  These  stations 
were  generally  close  to  the  wall  on  the  south- 
ern side,  and  appear  to  have  formed  almo-^ta 
square  from  three  to  six  acres  in  extent,  sur- 
rounded by  high,  thick  walls,  provided  with 
four  gateways,  and  laid  out  in  streets,  bar- 
racks, teni])les,  baths,  &c.,  sotne  of  the  build- 
ings having  massive  and  occasionall}''  beauti- 
ful scul[)tured  stones.  Between  the  stiitions 
were  castles  about  one  mile  apart,  each  with 
its  gateway  to  the  north,  and  as  the  number 
of  gales  was  perhaps  nearly  one  hundred,  the 
wall  could  not  have  been  a  mere  boundary- 
fence,  but  really  an  intrenched  camp,  extend- 
ing entirely  across  the  island.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  vallum  or 
earth-work  runs  nearly  parallel  with  this  stone 
wall,  on  'the  south  side,  at  distances  ranging 
from  GO  or  80  yards,  to  almo-st  half  a  mile,  and 
which  some  antiquarians  believe  served  the 
purpose  of  protection  against  surprise  from 
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the  south.    Others  assert  that  the  vallum 
ridge  was  only  a  great  military''  road. 

Tnough  familiar  from  our  school  days  wit 
the  story  of  the  Roman  wall,  few  of  us  hav 
any  intelligible  idea  of  the  vastness  of  th 
O'iginal  work,  or  the  state  of  the  remains  a 
they  exist  at  the  present  day.  A  walk  th 
entire  length  of  the  wall,  is  the  best  metho 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  great  exten 
and  character,  and  no  one  can  traverse  it  fron 
sea  to  sea,  without  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  a 
he  contemplates  this  work  of  a  people  "  whos 
labor,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  even  at  this  es 
tremity  of  their  empire,  comprehended  sucl 
space,  and  were  executed  upon  a  scale  of  sue! 
grandeur.  *  *  Their  fortifications,  thei 
aqueducts,  their  theatres,  their  fountains,  al 
their  public  works  bear  the  grave,  solid  am 
majestic  character  of  their  language:  whil 
our  modern  labors,  like  our  modern  tongues 
seem  but  constructed  out  of  their  fragments 

The  glimpse  we  had  obtained  in  our  wall 
over  the  grassy  field  near  Stanwi.x,  but  serve( 

to  whet  the  enthusiasm  of  J  for  furthe 

investigation,  and  an  excursion  to  Gilslam 
and  Lanencost  were  determined  upon,  wit! 
the  intention  of  taking  Naworth  on  the  way 
So  one  fine  day  we  found  ourselves,  with  ou 
kind  friend,  examining  the  tumuli  near  th 
station  at  the  romantic  little  Spa  of  Gilslanc 
which  is  the  resort  of  many  who  would  drin 
the  sulphur  waters,  and  catch  a  glimpse  c 
scenes  rendered  famous  by  Scott,  and  wher 
also  he  found  his  wife.  Near  this  station  w 
saw  some  imperfect  remains  and  part  of  th 
ruins  of  a  mile-castle,  also  probably  a  part  ( 
the  ancient  vallum.  Had  we  proceeded 
Birdoswald,  two  miles  further,  we  could  hav 
found  some  of  the  best  preserved  remains 
the  entire  series — a  gateway  with  large  block 
of  slone  and  a  portion  of  the  wall,  in  som 
places  seven  feet  high,  and  extending  aboii 
500  yards.  But  alas!  no  conveyance  coul 
be  found — the  only  carriajre  beina  enjraired 
and  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  wit 
the  glimpses  already  noticed,  and  to  wind  oi 
way  to  Naworth. 

Naworth  castle  is  well  worthy  of  a  visi 
This  was  an  old  border  fortress,  where  one 
i-eigned  supreme  the  Lord  Warden  of  t 
Western  Marches,  and  now  or  late  a  seat 
the  Earl  of  Cai'lisle,  whom  we  ma}"  remcmbc 
as  Lord  Morpeth,  when  he  visited  Ameri( 
some  years  since,  and  deservedly  a  favori 
here  and  at  home.  After  walking  a  long  di 
tance  through  the  Park,  where  cattle  an 
sheep  were  grazing,  and  where  in  anciei 
time  fallow-deer  abounded,  beneath  the  ma_^ 
nificent  trees  Uiat  bordered  the  drive  or  wel^" 
scattered  picturesquely  over  the  domain, 
reached  the  castle.  It  is  now  occupied  b 
Charles  Howard  and  his  family,  who  is  ah 
a  descendant  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Among  the  proprietors  of  Naworth  in  ear! 
days,  none  have  been  more  fam  )us  than  th 
renowned  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lor 
Uniliam  Howard,  the  "Belled  Will"  of  tl 
North  Countrie,  whom  Scolt  describes  in 
"Lay  of  the  Last  Minsti-el." 

"Costly  his  garb,  his  Flemish  rufl' 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff 

With  satin  slashed  and  lined  ; 
Tawny  iiis  boot,  and  gold  his  spur, 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur 

His  hose  with  silver  twined  ; 
His  Bilboa  blade  by  marchiuen  felt 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt, 
Hence  in  rude  phrase  the  Borderers  still 
Call  noble  Howard,  '  Belted  Will.'  " 
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'Belted  Will"  was  third  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded  for  an  unforta- 
late  attachment  to  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots, 
laving  been  appointed  guardian  to  three 
isters,  heiresses  of  the  Dacres,  he  arranged 
he  marriage  of  his  three  sons  with  these 
vealthy  ladies,  without  permissioufrom  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  thus  incurred  her  wrath.  The 
lero  above  named  is  said  to  have  married 
'  Bessie  with  the  braid  apron,"  when  he  was 
')nly  fourteen  years  old.  On  his  release  from 
he  Tower  of  London,  where  he  had  beenim- 
)risoued  some  years,  he  obtained  possession 
)f  his  wife's  estates,  and  came  into  favor  with 
iing  James,  who,  in  1605,  appointed  him 
i7ardeu  of  the  West  Marches. 
,  A'aworth  stands  on  rising  ground  overhang- 
ing two  deep  dells,  and  surrounded  by  vener- 
ble  trees.  It  consists  of  two  large  towers 
nited  by  other  buildings  enclosing  a  rectan 
:;uiar  cjurt.  We  entered  the  large  hall  and 
:uly  admired  its  fine  proportions  and  curious 
elics  of  the  past;  among  which  were  a  pair 
■f  moss-trooper's  boots  of  great  size,  and  sug- 
;esiive  of  giant  growlh  b}''  reason  of  the 
bundance  of  beef  and  mutton  obtained  by 
heir  owner  in  nightly  forays  into  England, 
vhen  the  moon  was  clouded.  Our  guide,  the 
■ourteous  housekeeper,  informed  us  that  300 
jiusts  could  be  seated  in  the  dining  hall  when 
ics,)itality  assumed  its  grandest  scale.  The 
)a!  Lial  destruction  of  the  castle  by  fire  is  re- 
orded  in  an  iuscriptiun  above  the  fireplace 
n  the  hall,  at  one  end  of  which  appears  por 
raits  of  Lord  William  and  his  lady  Elizabeth, 
lis  armor  and  various  heraldic  bearings  or- 
lament  the  corbels.  From  the  hall  we  en- 
ered  the  drawiugroom  furnished  plainly  in 
nodern  stj'le,  and  though  efforts  had  been 
nade  to  harmonize  the  ancient  and  the  mod- 
irn,  ti;e  incongruity  between  the  enormously 
hick  walls  and  deep  embrasures  of  the  win- 
lows,  wiih  photographs  and  engravings  and 
ither  modern  appliances  indicative  of  refine- 
uent,  was  still  obtrusive.  Winding  our  way 
hrough  narrow  passages  and  up  winding 
tairways  we  reached,  at  lenirth,  the  apart- 
nents  of  the  heir  of  Border  story,  his  cham- 
ler,  oratory  and  library.  His  large  folios  re- 
Qain  as  he  left  them,  mute  evidences  of  the 
rue  character  of  the  man.  Camden,  who 
'isited  him  in  16J7,  describes  him  as  a  singu 
ar  lover  of  venerable  antiquities  and  learned 
vithal,  characteristics  that  have  descended 
mimpaired  to  his  worthy  posterity.  The 
ate  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  well  known  as  a  man 
>f  letters,  as  well  as  the  possessor  of  a  wise 
',nd  tolerant  spirit.  Our  guide  observing  how 
agerly  the  exteriors  of  the  old  books  were 

canned,  observed  to  J  ,  "'We  never  show 

hem,  sir!  but  I  will  let  you  see  one,"  and  un- 
ocking  the  glass  doors,  produced  a  huge  folio, 
.n  unique  manuscript  work,  displaying  the 
genealogies  of  many  royal  personages,  the 
vhole  with  curious  notes  and  colored  illustra- 
ions  and  emblazonings,  the  work  of  Belted 
tVill  himself. 

It  is  said  that  once  when  employed  in  this 
'ery  room,  a  servant  came  to  tell  him  that  a 
noss-trooper  had  just  been  captured,  desiring 
o  know  what  should  be  done  with  him. 
Texed  at  being  disturbed,  he  answered  peev- 
shly,  "  hang  him!"  A  few  hours  later,  when 
le  had  concluded  his  labors,  he  ordered  ihe 
)ri8oner  to  be  brought  before  him  for  ex- 
unination,  but  was  told  that  his  mandate  had 
teen  obeyed,  and  that  the  moss-trooper  was 
lead.    The  borders  were  a  wild  country  in 


those  days,  inhabited  by  a  wilder  race  of  men, 
and  when  plunderers  were  taken  in  the  act, 
stern  justice  was  speedily  administered;  but 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  such  sLories 
of  summary  execution.  The  wardens  of  the 
marches  were,  however,  invested  with  des- 
potic powers. 

A  narrow  steep  stairway  led  from  the  bed- 
chamber of  "Belted  Will"  to  the  secret  dun- 
geons of  the  castle.  The  low  wainscotted 
room  appeared  as  though  it  might  have  been 
a  pleasant  one  in  its  time,  but  the  slumbers  of 
a  man  who  kept  one  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
stantly under  arms  as  a  body-guard,  and 
whose  dungeons  were  filled  with  prisoners, 
could  not,  we  imagine,  have  been  otherwise 
than  uneasy  at  times.  The  oratory  adjoining 
had  been  refitted  and  was  gorgeous,  for  Lord 
William  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
espoused  the  Catholic  faith,  to  which  some  of 
their  descendants,  at  this  day,  adhere. 

Observing  our  great  interest  in  this  shadowy 
glance  at  mediasval  life,  our  guide  asked,  half 
apologetically,  "  Would  you  like  to  see  the 
kitchen  ?"  ''  Very  much,"  was  the  reply,  so, 
without  more  ado,  we  were  shown  through 
what  I  would  call  a  state  kitchen,  judging 
from  the  brilliancy  of  the  culinary  armory — 
the  weapons  being  meat  hooks  of  immense 
size,  intermingled  with  huge  knives  and  forks, 
platters  and  trenchers,  and  every  thing  else 
needed  in  this  department.  On  emerging, 
the  housekeeper  pointed  to  a  flight  of  steps 
on  one  side  of  the  court,  saying,  "  There  stood 
the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lorne, 
when  their  photographs  were  taken!  fhey 
made  us  a  visit  after  their  marriage,  and  they 
came  very  privately,  ma'am,  no  one  was  at 
the  station  to  meet  them."  The  Marquis  of 
Lorne  is  a  nephew  of  the  wife  of  Cnarles 
Howard. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  as  we  wan- 
dered away  from  Naworth  through  the  park. 
We  still  hoped  there  might  be  time  for  a 
glimpse  at  Lanercost:  so  we  plodded  rather 
warmly  along,  regretting  the  lengthening 
shadows,  and  reached  a  small  public  house, 
the  Abbey  Bridge  Inn,  standing  just  beyond 
the  park  gate,  where  the  pleasing  information 
that  we  could  have  tea  very  soon,  induced  two 
of  the  party  to  sit  down  at  once,  and  await 
its  advent. 

Where  is  the  Priory?  I  mentally  inquired  ; 
evidently  nowhere  in  sight,  but  this  antique 
bridge  over  the  L-thing  and  that  old  road  be- 
yond must  lead  somewhere,  and  seized  with 
thespiritof exploration  and  adventure, charac 
teristic  of  the  American  pioneer,  one  member 
of  the  party  walked  outward  upon  the  level 
road,  bordered  by  well-trimmed  hedges,  until 
an  old  gateway,  a  mass  of  sombre,  monkish- 
looking  ruins,  surrounding  a  wide  space  car- 
peted by  velvet  grass,  upon  which  stood  an 
ancient  cross,  presented  to  view.  And  this 
was  all  I  saw,  "  only  this  and  nothing  more  !" 
But  the  sun  would  go  down  at  the  appointed 
moment,  and  I  reluctantly  retraced  my  steps, 
leaving  unnoticed  tower,  chapel  and  chancel, 
and  the  old  tomb  of  Sir  Roland  Vaux  of  Trier- 
main. 

The  long  but  interesting  day  did  not  close 
as  early  as  we  anticipated,  for  hour  after  hour 
we  lingered  at  the  station,  near  Naworth 
Lodge  gate,  ere  the  welcome  sound  of  the 
long-delayed  train  was  heard,  and  midnight 
found  us  on  the  streets  of  Carlisle. 


He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely 
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Word-Changes. 

(Continued  from  page  323.) 

Bravery.  '  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take 
away  the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments." 
— Isaiah  iii.  18. 

The  meaning  of  bravery  in  the  above  pas- 
sage is  finery,  splendid  show,  which  was  its 
ordinary  significance  at  the  time  of  our  trans- 
lation. In  this  sense  the  word  is  now  obso- 
lete.   Milton  speaks  of  a  ship 

"  With  all  her  bravery  on  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  filled,  and  streamers  waving." 

By-and-by.  "  Give  me  by-and-by  in  a  charger 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist." — Mark  vi.  25. 

The  Greek  word  here  translated  by-and  by, 
signifies  immedi,ately  or  presently,  and  this  was 
precisely  the  meaning  of  by-and-by  at  the  time 
our  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made.  The 
expression,  now  denoting  a  future  more  or 
less  remote  from  the  present,  then  had  the 
force  of  the  immediate  future.  It  is  so  used 
in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  "  And  some  coun- 
selled the  archbisliop  to  burn  me  by-and-by, 
and  some  others  counselled  him  to  throw  me 
in  the  sea." 

Caiiriage.  "  And  David  left  his  carriage  in 
the  hand  of  the  keeper  of  the  carriage.'' —  1 
Sam.  xvii.  22. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  meaning  of 
carriage  is  that  which  carries;  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  meant  that  which  is  carried, 
that  is  baggage.  David  left  his  carriage,  signi- 
fies, therefore,  that  David  left  his  baggage. 

Charity.  "  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope, 
charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  charity." — 1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

The  Greek  word  here  rendered  by  charity 
means  love,  and  this  was  the  meaning  of 
charity  when  our  translation  was  made.  The 
change  of  meaning  which  the  word  has  under- 
gone is  a  process  of  contraction,  charity,  which 
originally  meant  love,  being  now  limited  to 
certain  manifestations  of  it,  asio  alms-giving, 
forbearance  towards  the  frailties  of  others,  &c. 
In  the  earlier  translation  of  the  Bible  made 
by  Wycliffe,  the  passage  rendered  in  our  ver- 
sion "  neither  death  nor  life  *  *  *  shall  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  love  of  God,"  is  translated  the 
"  charity  of  God."  Tyndale  translates  the  pas- 
sage first  quoted,  Now  abideth  faith,  hope 
and  love,  even  these  three;  but  the  chief  of 
these  is  love." 

Corn.  "  His  disciples  plucked  the  ears  of 
corn,  and  did  eat,  rubbing  them  in  their 
hands." — Luke  vi.  1. 

In  America,  the  word  corn  is  restricted  to 
the  Maize,  or  Indian  corn  ;  but  as  used  in  the 
Bible  it  meant  wheat  or  barle}',  especially  the 
former. 

Cunning.  "So  the  number  of  them,  with 
their  brethren,  that  were  instructed  in  the 
songs  of  the  Lord,  even  all  that  were  cunning, 
was  two  hundred  four-score  and  eight." — 1 
Chron.  xxv.  7. 

The  original  sense  of  cunning  was  knowing, 
hence  skilled  :  Isa.  iii.  3,  "  cunning  artificer  ;" 
xl.  20,  "  CKnnm^  workman."  This  is  the  signifi- 
cation in  the  above  passage.  "  All  that  were 
cunning"  means  all  that  were  knowing  or  skilled, 
that  is,  "in  the  songs  of  the  Lord."  The 
word  has  since  degenerated,  so  as  to  mean 
skilled  in  a  crooked  way.  Cunning  is  origin- 
ally the  same  as  canning,  that  is  being  able  ; 
and  canning  is  related  to  kenning  or  knowing, 
which  gives  us  the  primary  and  pure  signifi- 
catioii  of  the  term. 

I    Curious.  The  word  curious  occurs  in  several 
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passages  in  the  Bible — wbich  speaks  of  the 
'•curious  girdle"  of  the  ephod  ;  of  ^-curious 
works,"  meaning  works  of  !^kill.  In  these 
places,  c^irious  is  used  in  its  original  sense, 
namely  wrought  wiih  care  and  art  (Latin 
"curu,"  care).  The  ^'curious  girdle  was  a 
richly  eml>roidered  belt." 

Daysman.  "  Neither  is  there  any  daysman 
betwixt  u;^,  that  might  lay  bis  hand  on. both." 
— Job  ix.  33. 

The  word  daysman  is  now  obsolete.  It 
meant  an  arbiter  or  umpire.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  daysman  seems  to  be  one  who  appoints 
a  day  on  which  to  hear  and  decide  between 
contending  parties. 

Deal.  The  word  deal  literally  means  a 
part,  and  a  great  deal  means  simply  a  great 
part.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a  wider  use 
was  made  of  this  word  than  is  now  allowable. 
Thus  we  read  in  Leviticus  of  the  tenth  deal, 
meaning  the  tenth  part,  or  tithe. 

Desire.  "He  [Jehoram]  reigned  in  Jeru- 
salem eight  years,  and  departed  without  being 
desired." — 2  Ghron.  xxi.  20. 

To  desire  means  now  to  look  forward  to  with 
longing;  but  at  the  time  of  our  translation  it 
signified,  also,  to  look  back  upon  with  regret. 
This  is  its  sense  in  the  above  passage;  de- 
parted without  being  desired,  that  is,  without 
being  reuretted.  So  Jereraj^  TajMor  says  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  "She  shall  be  pleasant 
while  she  lives,  and  desired  when  she  dies." 

Discover.  '•  The  voice  of  the  Lord  *  *  * 
discovereth  the  forests." — Ps.  xxix.  9. 

Discover  is  here  used  in  its  literal  sense, — 
to  uncover,  to  lay  bare. 

Ear.  "  The  oxen  likewise  and  the  young 
asses  that  ear  the  ground  shall  eat  clean 
provender." — Isa.  xxx.  24. 

Ear  hero  means  to  plough,  derived  from  the 
Latin  arare.  This  use  is  now  wholly  obsolete, 
but  it  occurs  in  several  places  in  the  Bible, 
and  in  old  English  writers.  Thus  Chaucer 
says : 

"  I  have    ...    a  large  field  to  ear, 
And  weak  are  the  oxen  in  my  plough." 

"  Yet  there  are  five  years  in  which  there  shall 
neither  be  e«n«^  [ploughing]  nor  harvest." — 
Gen.  xiv.  6. 


Benefit  of  Trials. 
If  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  sanctify  the  in- 
firmities to  which  our  present  mortal  frame 
is  subject,  we  shall  have  cause  to  praise  him 
at  ia.-t,  no  less  for  the  bitter  than  the  sweet. 
I  am  convinced  in  my  judgment,  that  a  cross 
or  a  pinch,  somehow  or  other,  is  so  necessary 
to  us,  that  we  cannot  go  on  well  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  one.  Wc  arc  surround- 
ed with  snares,  and  if  not  quickened  by  trials, 
are  very  prone  to  sink  into  formality  or  care- 
lessness. It  is  a  shame  it  should  be  so,  but  so 
it  is,  that  a  long  course  of  prosperity  always 
makes  us  drowsj'.  Trials  therefore  are  medi- 
cines, which  our  gracious  and  wise  Phj'sician 
prescribes  l)ccatiso  we  need  them  ;  and  lie 
proportions  the  frequency  and  weight  of  them 
to  what  the  case  requires.  Many  of  his  people 
are  sharply  exercised  by  poverty,  which  is  a 
continual  trial  every  day,  and  all  the  year 
round.  They  who  have  comfortable  firesides, 
and  a  competence  for  this  world  often  suffer 
by  sickness.  But  any  and  all  of  these  crosses 
are  mercies,  if  the  Lord  works  by  them  to 
prevent  ns  from  cK-aving  to  the  world,  from 
hacksliding  in  heart,  or  life,  and  to  keep  us 
nearer  to  himself.  Let  us  trust  our  Physieian 
;md  lie  will  surely  do  us  good.    And  let  us 


thank  him  for  all  his  prescriptions,  for  with- 
out them  our  soul's  sickness  would  quickly 
grow  upon  us. — John  Newton. 


Selected. 

THE  HEAVENLY  LAND. 

There  ia  a  land  of  pure  delight, 

Where  saints  immortal  reign  ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 

And  pleasures  banish  pain. 

There  everlasting  spring  abides, 

And  never-withering  flowers ; 
Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 

This  heavenly  land  from  ours. 

Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood, 

Stand  dressed  in  living  green  ; 
So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood. 

While  Jordan  rolled  between. 

But  timorous  mortals  start  and  shrink 

To  cross  this  narrow  sea. 
And  linger  shivering  on  the  brink, 

And  fear  to  launch  away, 

O,  could  we  make  our  doubts  remove, 

These  gloomy  doubts  that  rise, 
And  see  the  Canaan  that  we  love 

With  unbeclouded  eyes, — 

Gould  we  but  climb  where  Moses  stood. 

And  view  the  landscape  o'er. 
Not  Jordan's  stream,  nor  death's  cold  flood. 

Should  fright  us  from  the  shore. 

— Isaac  Walts. 


HEREAFTER. 


Selected. 


"  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter." — St.  John  xiii.  7. 

Christian,  when  the  storm-clouds  gather 

Dark  and  wild  upon  thy  way, 
And  thy  faithless  heart  is  longing 

For  the  glorious  light  of  day  ; 
Though  thou  canst  not  pierce  the  shadows 

That  around  thy  footsteps  lie, 
If  in  faith  thou  journey  forward, 

They  will  vanish  by  and  by. 

Though  the  bitter  cup  of  sorrow 

To  thy  lips  be  often  pressed, 
Yet  as  each  succeeding  morrow 

Brings  thee  nearer  to  thy  rest ; 
Though  thou  may  not  see  the  fountains 

Whence  these  streams  of  Ma  rah  flow, 
Never  let  thy  courage  fail  thee  ; 

For  "  thou  shalt  hereafter  know." 

If  thy  curious  mind  would  fathom 

That  which  God  alone  may  know  ; 
If  thy  troubled  heart  would  query 

Why  the  ways  of  God  are  so; 
Why  the  losses  and  the  crosses, 

VVhich  around  thy  pathway  lie, 
Be  content  to  meekly  bear  them 

In  the  hope,  that  by  and  by, , 

When  shall  dawn  the  glorious  morning 

Of  the  bright  eternal  day, 
When  the  mist,  and  cloud,  and  darkness 

That  enwrap  thcc,  pass  away; 
Thou  shalt  see  the  perfect  beauty 

Of  the  place  of  life  and  love, 
In  its  fullness  emanating 

From  the  Father's  throne  above. 

See  and  know  the  glad  fruition, 

From  (he  labors  and  the  tears 
Spent  within  the  Master's  vineyard, 

Through  the  weary  lapse  of  years: 
Then  press  on  the  path  of  duty, 

Though  thou  may  not  see  below. 
Why  uncertainties  surround  thee, 

Yet  "  thou  shalt  hereafter  know." 


Oh,  how  many  precious  moments  are  wasted 
in  softness  and  self-indulgence,  in  frivolous 
])ursuits,  in  idle  conversation,  in  vague  and 
useless  revelry,  which,  if  rightl^y  improved, 
might  tell  upon  the  world's  destiny  and  the 
Redeemer's  glory.  —  Clarke. 
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For  "The  Friend.' 

Thomas  Edward— A  Scotch  Naturalist. 

(Contiuued  from  page  327.)  jOOt 

At  the  age  of  eleven  years  Thomas  wa  iitil 
bound  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  named  Beg^pei 
His  master  was  a  skilful  workman,  but 
drunken  fellow,  with  low,  pugilistic  tastespie 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  his  apprentices 
love  of  animals. 

"  One  afternoon,  when  Edward  had  finishei 
his  work,  and  was  waiting  for  the  return  o 
his  master  in  oi'der  to  go  to  dinner,  he  wa 
sitting  with  a  sparrow  on  his  knee.    It  was 
young  sparrow  which  he  had  trained  am 
taught  to  do  a  number  of  little  tricks.   It  wa  irtc 
his  pet,  and  he  loved  it  dearly.  While  he  wa  lilf 
putting  his  sparrow  through  its  movements 
the  master  entered.     He  was  three  part 
drunk.    On  looking  at  the  bird  on  Edward': 
knee,  he  advanced,  and  struck  Edward  such  i 
blow  that  it  laid  him  flat  on  the  floor.  Thi 
bird  had  fluttered  to  the  ground,  and  wai 
trampled  on. 

"  When  Edward  was  about  to  ris^,  he  saw 
that  Begg  was  going  to  kick  him.  Raising 
up  his  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow,  Begg's  foofct 
came  in  contact  with  it,  and,  losing  his  bal 
ance,  he  reeled,  staggered  against  the  wall 
and  fell  backward.  Ho  gathered  himself  to  ml 
gether  and  got  up.  If  angry  before,  he  wa  b, 
furious  now.  Edward,  s  eing  that  he  wai 
again  about  to  resume  his  brutality,  called  ou  ito 
that  he  would  shout  for  help,  and  that  h<  il 
wouldn't  be  struck  again  without  a  cause  ib 
'  Without  a  cause,  you  idle  blackguard  !  sit  lire 
ting  playing  instead  of  doing  my  work  !' 
had  no  work;  it  was  done  three  hours  ago 
and  I  was  waiting  to  go  to  my  dinner.'  '  It' 
not  near  dinner-time  yet.'  'It's  four  o'clock! 
'I  didn't  know  it  was  so  late:  well,  you  maj 
go.' 

Tom  seized  the  opportunity  of  picking  uj 
his  poor  and  innocent  bird  from  the  floorpre 
He  found  it  was  still  breathing.    He  put 
tenderly  in  his  bosom,  and  hastened  home  (w 
ward.    Bis  mother  was-  not  surprised  at  his 
lateness,  which  was  very  usual,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  irregularity  of  his  master'f 
hours.    '  But  what's  the  matter  wi  ye  ?'  she 
said;  'your  face  is  bleedin',  and  ye  hae  beet 
greetin'.'    '  Look,'  said  he,  taking  the  harm  »[( 
less  and  novv  lifeless  bird  from  his  breast  anc  lim 
holding  it  up,  'that  would  gar  ony  body  greet; 
and  his  tears  fell  on  the  mangled  body  of  hij 
little  pet.    '  I  wouldn't  have  cared  so  muel: 
for  m3'flelf,'  he  said,  'if  he  had  on Ij^  sparse 
IT13-  bird.'    Then  he  told  his  mother  all  thai 
had  happened,  and  he  added  that  if  Begg 
struck  him  again  without  a  cause  he  wouk 
certainly  run  awa}'.    She  strongly  remon  \m 
strated  against  this;  because,  being  bounc 
apprentice  for  six  years,  ho  must  serve  oui 
his  time,  come  what  would. 

"  On  returning  to  the  shoe-maker's  shop  ii  uyi 
the  afternoon,  Edward  was  inet  at  the  dooi 
b}-  his  master,  who  first  shook  him,  and  then 
searched  him  ;  but,  finding  there  was  nothing  ft 
about  him,  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  his  seat 
And  thus  three  years  passed.  The  hoy  learn 
ed  something  of  his  trade.  The  man  wenl 
on  from  bad  to  worse.  In  his  drunken  fits  he 
often  abused  and  thrashed  his  apprentice.  At 
last  the  climax  came.  One  day  PJdward 
brought  three  3'oung  moles  to  the  shop.  The 
moles  were  safely  ensconced  in  his  bonnet. 
When  Begg  found  the  moles,  he  killed  them 
at  once,  knocked  down  Edward  with  a  last, 
seized  him  by  the  neck  and  breast,  dragged 
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m  to  the  door,  and  with  a  horrible  impveca- 
on  threw  him  into  the  street.  Edward  was 
good  deal  hurt;  but  he  went  home,  deter- 
ined  from  that  day  he  would  never  again 
rve  under  such  a  brute. 
"  Begg  called  at  his  mother's  next  day,  and 
I'dered  the  boy  to  return  to  his  work.  Ed- 
ard  Vffused.  Begg  then  invoked  the  terrors 
'  the  law.  'He  would  compel  Edward  to 
Ifil  his  apprenticeship.  He  would  prosecute 
s  father,  and  his  two  sureties,  and  make 
iiem  paj^  the  penalty  for  breaking  the  boy's 
identure.'  This  threat  gave  Edward's  mo- 
ier  a  terrible  fright,  especially  when  her  boy 
isisted  that  he  wonid  not  go  back.  The 
.mily  were  left  in  fear  and  commotion  for 
me  time.  But  at  hist,  as  nothing  further 
las  heard  of  the  threatened  prosecution,  they 
smis^ed  it  from  their  minds." 
; Thomas  afterward  obtained  employment  at 
IS  trade,  in  which  he  became  a  skilful  work- 
an  ;  and  which  hec  <ntinued  to  follow  through 
e,  though  he  never  felt  much  interest  in  it, 
ve  as  the  means  of  obtaining  support  for 
mself  and  numerous  family.  The  Aberdeen- 
ire  militia  having  been  called  out  in  1831, 
hen  Thomas  was  about  eighteen  years  old, 
!!  enlisted.  "The  company  to  which  Ed- 
ard  belonged  was  drilling  one  day  on  the 
iks.  It  was  a  bright,  sunny  afternoon.  The 
^mpanj"  was  marching  along  near  the  lower 
jirt  of  the  links,  when  a  large  brown  butter- 
'  flitted  past.  Edward  saw  it  in  an  instant, 
e  had  never  seen  the  like  of  that  butterfly 
lifore!  Without  thinking  for  a  moment  of 
hat  he  was  doing,  he  flew  after  it — among 
e  bents  and  sand  hillocks,  grasping  after  it 
ith  his  hand. 

'  A  very  hnnter  did  lie  rush 
Upon  the  prey  :  with  leaps  and  springs 
He  followed  on  from  brake  to  bush.' 

"The  butterfly  eluded  him;  it  flew  away 
fore  him.  Again  he  rushed  after  it,  losing 
8  bonnet  in  the  hunt.  He  was  nearing  the 
ot  where  it  had  alighted.  He  would  catch 
now,  when  suddenly  he  was  gripped  by  the 
;ek !  He  looked  round,  and  saw  it  was  the 
rporal  of  his  company,  with  four  militia- 
9n  behind  him. 

"  Oq  crossing  the  links,  the  prisoner  and  his 
<iOrt  encountered  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
giment,  accompanied  by  a  group  of  ladies. 
V^here  ai'e  you  going  with  that  boy?'  said 
ie  officer,  addressing  the  corporal.  '  To  the 
lard-house  !'  'What!  more  insubordination  ?' 
fes.'  '  This  is  most  dreadful;  what  has  he 
ne  ?'  '  He  broke  the  ranks  during  drill,  and 
though  Sergeant  Forbes  called  him  back, 
i  ran  away  after  what  he  calls  a  butterfly.' 
riere  was  a  short  silence,  after  which  the 
iiies  were  observed  tittering  and  laughing. 
Vbat  did  you  say,  corporal  ?'  '  He  ran  out 
the  ranks  after  a  butterfly.'  '  What!  ran 
^ay  from  his  exercise  for  the  sake  of  an  in- 
:t\  Most  extraordinary.  Is  he  mad,  cor- 
ral ?'  'Well,  the  sergeant  thinks  so;  and 
at's  the  reason  why  I  have  aot  four  men  to 
Ip  me  to  take  him  ;  but  I  don't  think  that 
"s  mad.'  '  He  must  be  drunk,  then  ?'  '  No, 
lon't  think  he's  drunk  either.'  'He  must 
either  mad  or  drunk:  did  he  ever  behave 
before?'  'No,  not  to  my  knowledge.'" 
At  the  intercession  of  the  ladies,  he  was 
•given  his  offence  against  military  discip- 
.6,  and  allowed  to  return  to  the  ranks. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  met  with  a 
ung  woman  whom  he  loved  and  married, 
d  brought  to  his  house  at  Banff,  where  he 


had  removed  a  few  years  before.  This  gave 
him  a  happj^  home.  His  wife  was  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  was  always  ready  to  welcome 
him  from  his  wanderings.  They  were  very 
poor;  but  mutual  affection  makes  up  for  much. 
Perhaps  they  occasionally  felt  the  bitterness 
of  poverty  ;  for  Edward's  earnings  did  not  yet 
amount  to  more  than  about  nine  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week.  His  intense  love  of  nature 
was  a  compensation  to  him  for  many  difficul- 
ties. To  use  his  own  language,  "Everything 
created  or  formed  by  the  hand  or  the  will  of 
the  Omnipotent,  has  such  a  fascinating  charm 
for  me,  and  sends  such  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
through  my  whole  frame,  that  to  describe  my 
feelings  is  utterly  impossible." 

"  Edward  proceeded  to  make  a  collection  of 
natural  objects  early  in  the  spring  oi"  1838. 
He  was  then  twenty-four  years  old,  and  had 
been  married  about  a  year.  He  had,  a  short 
time  before,  bought  an  old  gun  for  four  and 
sixpence ;  but  it  was  so  rickety  that  he  had  to 
tie  the  barrel  to  the  stock  with  a  piece  of 
thick  twine.  He  carried  his  powder  in  a 
horn,  and  measured  out  his  charges  with  a 
bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  His  shot  was  con- 
tained in  a  brown-paper  bag.  A  few  insect 
bottles  of  middling  size,  some  boxes  for  con- 
taining moths  and  butterflies,  and  a  botanical 
book  for  putting  his  plants  in,  constituted  his 
equipment. 

"As  he  did  not  cease  shoe-making  until 
nine  at  night,  nearly  all  his  researches  were 
made  after  that  hour.  He  had  to  be  back  to 
his  work  in  the  morning  at  six.  His  wajxes 
were  ho  small  that  he  could  not  venture  to 
abridge  his  Avorking  hours.  It  was  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  him  to  husband  carefully 
both  his  time  and  his  money,  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  the  one  and  the  best  of  the  other. 
And,  in  order  the  better  to  ai  complish  this, 
he  resolvud  never  to  spend  a  moment  idly,  nor 
a  penny  uselessly. 

"On  returning  home  from  his  work  at 
night,  his  usual  course  was  to  equip  himself 
with  his  insect  boxes  and  bottles,  his  botani- 
cal book,  and  his  gun  ;  and  to  set  out  with  his 
supper  in  his  hand  or  stowed  away  in  his 
pocket.  The  nearest  spring  furnished  him 
with  sufficient  drink.  So  long  as  it  was  light, 
he  scoured  the  country,  looking  for  moths,  or 
beetles,  or  plants,  or  birds,  or  any  living  thing 
that  came  in  his  way. 

"  When  it  became  so  dark  that  he  could  no 
longer  observe,  he  droppc-d  down  by  the  side 
of  a  bank,  or  a  bush,  or  a  tree,  whichever  came 
handiest,  and  there  he  dozed  or  slept  until 
the  light  returned.  Then  be  got  up,  and  again 
began  his  observations,  which  he  continued 
until  the  time  arrived  when  he  had  to  return 
to  his  daily  labor.  It  was  no  unusual  circum- 
stance for  him — when  he  had  wandered  too 
far,  and  come  upon  some  more  than  usually 
attractive  spot — to  strip  himself  of  his  gear, 
gun  and  all,  which  he  would  hide  in  some 
hole;  and,  thus  lightened  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept his  specimens,  take  to  his  heels,  and  run 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  in  order  to  bo  at  his 
work  at  the  proper  time. 

"  He  went  out  in  fine  starlit  nights,  in  moon- 
light nights,  and  in  cold  and  drizzling  nights. 
Weather  never  daunted  him.  When  it  rained, 
he  would  look  out  for  a  hole  in  a  bank,  and 
thrust  himself  into  it,  feet  foremost.  He  kept 
his  head  and  his  gun  out,  watching  and  wait- 
ing for  any  casualties  that  might  happen. 
He  knew  of  two  such  holes,  both  in  sand- 
banks and  both  in  woods,  which  he  occasion- 


ally frequented.  They  were  foxes'  or  badgers' 
dens.  If  any  of  these  gentry  were  inside  when 
he  took  up  his  position,  they  did  not  venture 
to  disturb  him.  If  they  were  out,  they  did 
the  same,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
badger  endeavored  to  dislodge  him,  showing 
his  teeth.  He  was  obliged  to  shoot  it.  He 
could  often  have  shot  deers  and  hares,  which 
came  close  up  to  where  he  was  ;  but  they  were 
forbidden  animals,  and  he  resisted  the  temp- 
tation. He  shot  owls  and  polecats  from  his 
ambuscades.  Numbers  of  moths  came  danc- 
ing about  him,  and  many  of  these  he  secured 
and  boxed,  sending  them  to  their  long  sleep 
with  a  little  drop  of  chloroform.  When  it 
rained  hiavily,  he  drew  in  his  head  and  his 
gun,  and  slept  until  the  first  streaks  of  light 
appeared  on  the  horizon  ;  and  then  he  came 
out  of  his  hole  and  proceeded  with  his  opera- 
tions." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Set  cted. 

Rebecca  Bevan. 

Eebecca  Bevan,  who  died  on  the  ninth  of 
the  Eleventh  month,  1817,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four,  was  the  daughter  of  Jasper  and  Anne 
Capper,  of  Stoke  Newington,  from  whom  she 
received  a  guarded  and  religious  education  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  their  care 
in  this  respect  was  blessed  to  her.  In  very 
early  life,  her  mind  was  favoured  with  serious 
impressions  ;  for  it  appears,  from  some  memo- 
randums of  her  own,  made  when  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  that  she  then  "  felt  earnest  desires 
that  she  might  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
be  strenghtened  to  overcome  every  thing  that 
would  hinder  her  eternal  salvation."  She 
was,  in  her  youthful  days,  no  stranger  to  close 
conflict  of  mind,  in  which  a  sense  of  her  own 
remissness  was  deeply  felt,  and  the  tear  of 
sorrow  often  shed,  from  a  feeling  of  great  un- 
worthiness.  Being  preserved  in  this  accept- 
able state,  her  own  inclinations  became  much 
subjected  to  the  power  of  Truth,  and  she 
resisted,  in  great  degree,  those  temptations  to 
which  theyouthful  mind  is  exposed  :  a  portion 
of  heavenly  light  shone  upon  her  path,  by 
which  she  was  enabled  rightly  to  seek,  and  to 
find  Him  whom  her  soul  loved. 

When  about  the  age  of  twenty  one,  she  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Paul  Bevan,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  Tottenham  monthly  meet- 
ing. Not  very  long  after  this  event,  she  was 
humbled  under  an  apprehension  that  it  would 
be  right  for  her  to  bear  public  testimony  to 
the  Lord's  goodness;  and,  under  this  impres- 
sion, it  was  her  earnest  petition  that  she  might 
clearly  know  the  divine  will  concerning  her, 
and  not  seek  relief  from  any  outward  source. 
After  some  years  of  close  inward  exercise,  she 
yielded  to  the  divine  manifestation,  and  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  mind  therein. 

The  following  memorandum  is  descriptive 
of  her  character,  and  instructively  marks  the 
self-examination  which  she  was  concerned  to 
maintain. 

1811, — Tenth  month,  27.  "  Returned  home 
on  the  16th,  and  the  following  day,  after  at- 
tending the  marriage  of  M.  M.  (and  there,  for 
once,  endeavouring  to  do  in  simplicity,  what 
was  required  of  me,  in  which  I  I'ound  peace,) 
was  surprised  with  the  information,  that, 
during  my  absence,  the  monthly  meeting  had 
acknowledged  me  as  a  minister.  The  friends 
appointed  to  inform  me,  did  it  in  a  tender 
manner;  and  my  first  emotion  on  hearing  it, 
was  a  desire  to  kneel  down,  and  earnestly  pray 
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for  that  preservation  in  true  humility,  of  which 
I  felt  more  than  ever  the  need.  But  recollect- 
ing, that  He  to  whom  the  prayer  was  offered, 
can  accept  the  sincere  brt-athing  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  the  more  public  petition,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  turning  to  Him  in  secret, 
and  I  think  felt  my  strength  renewed  by  so  do- 
ing. But  have  I  dwelt  in  his  fear,  or  in  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  dedicated  to  his  service  since  that 
time?  No:  I  have  again  let  in  hikewarmness 
and  indolence,  both  in  and  out  of  meetings; 
and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  fit  to  be  ad- 
mitted of  the  number  of  his  redeemed.  The 
opinion  of  ray  friends,  though  their  unity  is 
very  pleasant,  cannot  alter  the  real  state  of 
things  between  my  soul  and  its  Maker;  and 
I  much  fear,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  thought 
well  of  by  our  fellow-pilgrims,  and  yet  to  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting." 

In  the  exercise  of  her  gift,  it  was  her  great 
concern  that  she  might  not  move  without  clear 
impressions  of  divine  requicing,  nor  exceed 
the  limits  which  Truth  sets  to  its  openings 
Her  communications  were  neither  lunL^  nor 
frequent ;  but  attended  with  weight  and 
solemnity.  She  possessed  a  considerable  share 
of  mental  endowments;  and,  being  cautious 
in  decision,  her  judgment  was  sound  and  dis- 
criminating. She  was,  from  early  life,  of  a 
tender  conscience,  and  remarkable  for  a  strict 
adherence  to  truth.  One  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  her  mind  was  sincerity,  ac- 
companied with  Christian  humility.  She  was 
exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  the  social  and 
relative  duties  of  life;  and,  as  a  mother,  it 
was  her  continued  care  that  her  offspring 
might  be  preserved  from  the  evils  of  the  world, 
and,  by  an  early  obedience  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  be  enabled  to  bear  his 
cross. 

Having,  with  her  husband  and  family,  re- 
moved for  a  short  time  to  London,  they  r<'- 
turned,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1816, 
to  Tottenham.  From  this  time  she  felt  her- 
self gradually  weaning  from  the  world;  her 
mind  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  ap- 
prehension that  her  continuance  here  would 
be  but  of  short  duration.  In  the  Sixth  month, 
1817,  she  wrote  as  follows  :  "Since  my  return 
to  this  meeting,  my  state  of  mind  has  been 
much  as  of  late  years  ;  mostly  attended  with 
great  want  of  earnestness  in  spiritual  things; 
but  now  and  then,  for  a  short  time,  aroused 
to  greater  diligence ;  and  a  desire  has  been 
much  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  if,  at  the 
close  of  time,  I  should  be  favoured  with  the 
least  sense  of  accoptunce,  noone  may,  in  future, 
sink  under  discouragement;  for  1  think  it 
impossible  that  any  should  feel  more  destitute 
of  good,  and  even  of  living  de;ircs  after  it, 
than  I  do  do  at  times  feel." 

The  illness  which  preceded  her  dissolution 
was  both  protracted  atid  severe.  In  its  pro- 
gress she  endured  much  excruciating  pain  ; 
yet,  wh(Mi  relieved  from  the  acutoness  of  these 
paroxysms,  she  was  able  to  converse,  with 
much  calmness,  upon  her  situation  and  ap 
proaching  end.  In  the  early  part  of  her  con 
tinoment,  she  said  to  one  who  was  with  her: 
'•  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  prepared  ;  if  I  was 
prepared,  1  think  I  could  go."  Upon  its  being 
intimated  to  her,  that  iier  patience  under 
suffering  was  an  evidence  of  her  being,  in  a 
grout  degree,  prepared,  she  replied,  emphati- 
cally, "But  if  a  little  is  wanting!"  Atone 
time,  when  in  great  pain,  she  said:  "I  feel 
now  as  if  I  could  lru~t  in  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord  in  Christ  Jesus:"  atid,  at  another  time. 


spoke  thus:  "I  am  sure,  if  there  is  a  door 
open,  and  I,  such  an  imperfect  creature,  so  full 
of  carelessness,  so  couiinually  off  the  guard! 
can  rightly  go,  I  can  never  enough  wonder  at 
the  merciful  kindness  of  the  Master  we  profess 
to  serve."  On  another  occasion,  after  express- 
ing her  comfort  in  the  prospect  of  being  re- 
leased, she  added,  "I  have  no  ground  in 
myself ;  it  will  be  all  of  mercy  that  these  tears 
will  be  changed  into  tears  of  joy.  I  wish  that 
all  who  ask  about  my  death  may  linow  that 
I  had  not  a  rag  of  ray  own  to  clothe  rayself 
with  ;  but  that,  if  I  raake  a  good  end,  it  is 
entirely  and  purely  through  the  mercy  of  Him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do.  It  was  many 
days  before  I  could  lay  hold  on  the  least  de- 
gree of  that;  but  I  hope  these  sufferings  are 
graciously  intended  as  purifications." 

About  this  time,  when  under  great  bodily 
suffering,  as  her  husband  was  supporting  her 
on  the  bed,  she  supplicated  thus:  "O,  merci- 
ful Father!  send,  I  beseech  thee,  and  say,  It 
is  enough.  Or,  if  it  be  thy  will  that  these 
sufferings  be  protracted  for  days  to  come,  be 
pleased  to  give  the  balm  of  patience.  And  for 
this,  my  dearest  earthly  friend,  enable  him  to 
bear  this  affliction,  and  any  future  trials  that 
may  be  allotted.  Thou  knowest  that  I  have 
often  asked  for  him  thy  guidance  and  direc- 
tion through  the  wilderness  of  this  world; 
but,  for  the  present  day,  send  us  help  from 
thy  sanctuary,  and  strengthen  us  out  of  Zion." 
Shortly  afterwards  she  said:  "The  Lord  has 
been  y)leased  to  grant  me  a  little  quiet  since 
the  morning.  It  is  a  sign  that  he  is  near,  and 
what  can  be  a  greater  comfort."  And  to  a 
near  relation:  "Ah,  my  dear,  I  feel  for  thee; 
but  what  I  feel  for  myself,  is  inexpressible 
thankfulness  that  the  end  may  be  near."  Upon 
being  asked  how  she  felt,  she  replied  emphati- 
cally, -'Animated  with  the  prospect  of  the 
change!"  And  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day 
she  remarked,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  was 
longing  to  hear  praises  uttered.  After,  this, 
however,  she  was  permitted  to  experience 
seasons  of  deep  depression,  and  privation  of 
the  sensible  enjoyment  of  good,  and  expressed 
herself  as  almost  destitute  of  inward  comfort. 
Yet  He  who  had  thus  far  preserved,  did  not 
forsake  her,  and  she  was  again  enabled  to 
look  with  confidence  towards  Him. 

There  being  at  this  time  no  indication  of 
the  immediate  approach  of  death,  she  mani- 
fested much  earnestness  to  be  endued  with 
patience  ;  saying,  that  it  was  what  she  stood 
in  need  of,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done 
but  to  pray  for  it,  and  that  the  Everlasting 
Arm  might  be  underneath  her  to  the  end  ;  and 
hoped  that  she  might  adopt  the  language, 
"AH  the  days  of  m}^  appointed  time  will  I 
wait."  But  her  pain  increasing,  she  said  to 
her  sister:  "Oh!  my  dear  sister,  thou  dost 
not  know  how  mucli  I  suffer  many  ways. 
Oh  !  when  the  end  comes,  what  a  glorious 
change  it  will  be  to  me."  One  of  her  medical 
atii'ndants  remarking  that  her  sufferings  had 
been  great,  she  said  :  "  They  have ;  but  if  they 
work  out  that  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory,  I  shall  not  regret  them." 
And  being  in  much  pain,  she  uttered  this 
short  prayer:  O,  heavenly  Father!  if  it  please 
thee,  hasten  the  time;  but,  more  than  all, 
enable  me  to  f^ay,  'Thy  will  be  done.'" 

For  the  last  few  days  of  her  life,  the  dis- 
order uiider  which  she  had  labored  made 
more  rapid  advances;  yet  she  was  preserved 
in  great  (•almne<s  of  spirit;  and,  on  the  day 
before  her  death,  in  the  prospect  of  being 


soon  released,  she  was  heard,  in  a  feeble  voici 
to  say,  "  What  a  comfort,  inexpressible! 

Thus  He  who  had  been  graciously  please 
to  guide  her  by  his  counsel,  in  the  morning  ( 
her  day,  and  to  carry  forward  the  work  < 
purification,  condescended  to  support  her  b 
his  presence  in  the  hour  of  suffering ;  an 
there  is  cause  reverently  to  believe,  that  H 
granted  her  an  admission,  through  our  Lor 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  into  the  joys  of  h 
salvation. — Piety  Promoted. 
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At   the    fourteenth   annual  meeting 
"  Friends'  Asisociation  of  Philadelphia  and  iipe.- 
vicinity,  for  the  relief  of  Colored  Freedraen, 
held  in  Arch  street  meeting  house,  Philado 
phia,  the  16th  of  Fourth  month,  1877. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Boan 
and  that  of  the  Treasurer  were  read,  presen 
ing  an  encouraging  view  of  their  labors  du 
ing  the  past  year.  Nineteen  schools  hav 
been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  th 
Association,  2  in  Virginia  and  17  in  Nort 
Carolina.  Thirty-six  teachers  have  been  en 
ployed,  of  whom  10  were  colored  and  gen 
rally  our  former  pupils.  The  greatest  nun 
ber  of  pupils  attending  have  been  :  2568  s 
the  week  day  and  15-30  at  the  First-da  IdIh 
schools.  The  money  contributions  durin  foi 
the  year  amounted  to  $13,359  20,  and  froi  m 
the  origin  of  the  Association  to  $326,623.7i  iiei 
There  has  also  been  received  during  the  yes 
from  the  School  fund  of  North  Carolina, 
823.90 ;  from  that  of  Virginia,  S250;  and  froi 
the  Freedraen,  for  tuition  and  books,  and  oEtbi 
account  of  land  purchases,  $879.70.  A  libeh  iidt 
distribution  of  Bibles  and  other  religioi 
reading  has  been  continued. 

Upon  nomination  of  the  Committee  a]  m 
pointed  last  year,  the  following  Friends  wei 
appointed  to  the  several  offices  named : 

President,  Marmaduke  C.  Cope. 

Secretary,  John  B.  Garrett. 

Treasurer,  Richard  Cadbury. 

Executive  Board,  Benjamin  Coatcs.  Anthon 
M.  Kimber,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Elliston 
Morris,  James  E.  Rhoads,  Francis  R.  Cop 
Richard  Wood,  John  B.  Wood,  Joshua 
Baily,  William  K.  Walton,  Edward  M.  Wifc 
tar,  William  G.  Rhoads,  Robert  B.  Haine 
Thomas  K.  Brown,  Asa  S.  Wing,   Reuhe  iicli 
Haines,  George  W.  Emlen,  George  M.  Wa 
ner,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Jr.,  and  Marmaduke  (  l« 
Kimber. 

Benjamin  .T.  Crew,  Colman  L.  Nicholsoills 
James  Bromley,  Richard  Cadbury,  Charles  ] 
Willits  and  Reuben  Haines  were  appointed  1 
nominate  to  our  next  annual  meeting,  Friem 
to  fill  the  several  offices  of  the  Associatic 
during  the  succeeding  year. 

John  B.  Garrett,  Secretary, 


Treasurer's  Report. 

To  the  "  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelph 
and  its  vicinity,  for  the  Relief  of  Colon 
Freedraen." 

Contributions  for  the  .year,  .       .  $13,359 

School  funds  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  ..... 

R'^ceipts  from  Property, 

Books  sold,  ..... 

Tuition  fees,  ..... 

Sundries,  ..... 

Appropriation  from  Land  Fund,  . 


2,073.1 

27o.(  n 

526.i 
83.; 
98.5 
416.; 



Total  Receipts, 


$16,827.(  'f„ 
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Payments. 
■eficiency  at  last  report,  $673.78 
bysieal  Kelief,  .  864.69 
ilaries,  support  and  travel- 
ling expenses  of  teach- 
ers, printing  reports  and 
Freedraen's  Friend,  office 
expenses,  &c.,  &c.,     .  11,764.51 

Total  expenditure,  $13,302.98 


eaving  a  balnnce  on  hand,    .  .13,524.69 
f  which  §1,000  belongs  to  a  special  fund  for 
"Sick  and  Crippled  Freedmen." 
ote. — Balance  on  hand  for  general  purposes 
as  above  Eeport  4th  mo.  15tb,  $2,524.69 
!f  this  amount  there  has  been  ex- 
pended in  payment  of  salai'ies, 
travelling  expenses,  &c.,  since  that 
date,  1,831.60 

Leaving  a  Balance,  693.09 
eceived  since  4th  mo.  15th,  from 
contributions,  State  aid,  &c.,       .  373.48 


Balance  5th  mo.  8th,  1877,  $1,066.57 


How  to  Protect  Horses  against  Sunstroke. — 
he  horse  receives  sunstroke  not  through  the 
ip  or  poll  of  the  head,  as  is  popularly  sup- 
)9ed,  but  through  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  and 
)ine  of  the  back. 

i  Horses  overdriven  on  a  hot  day  die  often 
■  spinal  paralysis  or  pulmonary  congestion 
id  apoplexy  caused  by  the  sun's  rays  heat- 
g  the  body  and  blood  to  a  great  degree.  The 
)od  or  bonnet  in  common  use  is  quite  faulty 
.  construction.  It  does  not  shield  the  eyes 
;  all.  The  horse's  eyes  should  be  shielded 
om  the  sun's  rays  just  as  a  man  whose  eyes 
•e  inflamed,  protects  them  with  a  green 
isteboard  shade.  For  tvventy-five  cents  or 
!ss  you  can  protect  your  horse's  head  better 
lan  all  hoods  or  bonnets  for  sale  at  the  har- 
ess-makers.  Get  an  old  straw  hat,  minus  the 
'own,  with  a  broad  brim,  or  a  thin  piece  of 
bop  stick,  and  make  a  hoop  about  a  foot  in 
iameter,  cover  this  with  a  piece  of  green 
oth,  an  old  green  baize  or  flannel — green 
bsorbs  the  hot,  red,  and  yellow  rays  of  the 
tin — then,  with  a  few  bits  of  copper  wire, 
ttach  it  to  the  headstall  or  blinders  in  such 

I  way  that  it  will  stand  three  or  four  inches 
bove  the  horse's  forehead,  and  project  at 
iast  three  inches  over  his  eyes.  Your  horse 
I'ill  stand  the  hottest  sun,  so  far  as  his  head 

II  concerned:  and  if  you  wish  to  prevent  his 
lody  and  blood  from  getting  overheated,  cover 
lis  back  from  his  shoulders  to  tail  with  a  loose 
ilanket  of  thin  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  of  yellow 
r  green  color.    During  the  hot  season  many 

horse  could  be  saved  by  this  simple  process. 

On  the  hot  sands  of  the  desert  under  a  burn- 

ig  sun,  Arabs  protect  their  camels  in  a  sirai- 
ir  way.  Car  and  cart  horses  should  be  pro- 
,'Cted,  and  the  blanket  frequently  wet,  and 
ley  will  bear  the  fatigue  and  heat  of  a  long 
rive  much  better  for  it.  Black  and  bay 
orses  suffer  more  from  the  sun's  heat  than 
'hite  horses,  because  the  dark  color  absorbs 
early  all  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. — Selected. 


Augustine  was  so  careful  not  to  speak  evil 
f  the  absent,  and  not  to  encourage  others  in 
Oing  so,  that  he  had  the  following  distich 
agraven  on  his  table  : 

"Far  from  this  table  be  that  worthless  guest 
Who  wounds  another's  fame,  though  but  in  jest." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Book  Committee. 

To  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  : — The  Book 
Committee  report:  That  during  the  year 
ending  Third  month  31st,  1877,  1771  volumes 
and  538  pamphlets  have  been  sold;  and  3,265 
volumes  and  67,000  pamphlets  have  been 
given  away;  making  the  total  number  dis- 
tributed 5,036  volumes,  and  67,538  pamphlets; 
which  is  1,229  volumes,  and  65,331  pamphlets 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  those  given  away  was  $1,493.11. 

To  keep  up  the  supply  of  books,  there  has 
been  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  paper,  printing,  binding  and 
stereotyping,  and  books  purchased,  including 
the  cost  of  printing  the  extracts  from  the 
minutes  of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  $3,686.11 ; 
and  for  incidental  expenses,  $142.11,  making- 
together,  $3,828.22.  There  has  been  received 
for  books  sold,  $711.89.  The  balance,  $3,116.- 
33,  has  been  paid  as  follows:  from  the  Gene- 
ral fund,  $1,972;  from  the  income  ofHannah 
Sansom's  legacy,  $769.47;  from  that  of  Jesse 
George,  $319.86;  and  from  the  fund  of  Mary 
Ann  Lloyd,  $55.  The  salary  of  the  agent  has 
also  been  paid  by  the  Treasurer  as  heretofore. 

The  cost  of  the  stock  on  hand  is  as  follows  : 
Stereotype  plates,  $9,861.15  ;  books,  pam- 
phlets, &c.,  $5,987.02;  making  together,  $15,- 
848.17  ;  which  is  an  increase  of  $1,451.96  over 
the  amount  reported  last  year. 

There  were  printed  during  the  year,  750 
copies  of  No  Cross  No  Crown  ;  250  Letters 
of  Isaac  Penington  ;  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  last  year;  250  Phipps'  Original  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  Man  ;  250  Penn's  Rise,  Progress 
and  Key;  1,000  Biographical  Sketch  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  in  English;  500  ditto  in  German  ; 
500  ditto  in  French;  250  ditto  in -Spanish; 
1000  Life  of  John  Eoberts;  250  Letters  of 
John  Barclay;  250  Evans'  Concise  Account 
of  Friends;  250  Barclay's  Catechism;  500 
Bevans'  View  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  250 
Journal  of  George  Pox ;  6000  Episile  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  ;  80,000  Appeal  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  the  First-Day  of  the  Week,  in 
English,  and  20,000  in  German  ;  10,000  The- 
atrical Amusements  and  Horse  Racing;  and 
500  Mary  Brook  on  Silent  Waiting. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  purchased 
100  Life  of  John  Eoberts;  100  Dymond  on 
War;  40  John  Woolman,  in  German;  100 
Penn's  Else,  Progress  and  Key;  55  No  Cross 
No  Crown,  and  45  Barclay's  Apology,  in 
French. 

During  the  jc&r,  there  have  been  added  to 
our  sets  of  stereotype  plates.  The  Letters  of 
Isaac  Penington  ;  Epistle  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  1876;  Appeal  for  the  Observance  of 
the  First-Day  of  the  Week  ;  Mary  Brook  on 
Silent  Waiting;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Wil- 
liam Penn;  Life  of  John  Eoberts;  Bevans' 
View  of  the  Christian  Eeligion  ;  and  Life  of 
Eichard  Jordan.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
stereotype  plates  of  "Friends  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,"  have  been  presented  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  by  the  author.  The  cost  of 
translating  the  Biographical  Sketch  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  into  the  German,  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  was  also  defrayed  by  an 
interested  Friend. 

Of  the  publications  gratuitously  disposed 
of  418  volumes  and  145  pumphlets  were  given 
to  Eeading  Eooms  and  Libraries  of  various 
kinds;  including  Monthly  and  Preparative 
Meeting  Libraries  of  Friends,  and  the  books 
furnished  to  boarding  houses  for  the  use  of 


the  guests ;  479  volumes  and  49  pamphlets  in 
German,  French  and  Spanish  were  given  to 
persons  speaking  those  languages,  who  were 
visitors  to  our  city  during  last  summer  ;  62,000 
pamphlets,  consisting  principally  of  the  Appeal 
for  the  Observance  of  the  First-Day  of  the 
Week,  and  the  tract  on  Theairical  Amuse- 
ments and  Horse  Eacing,  were  donated  to 
the  Philadelphia  Tract  and  Mission  Society  ; 
858  volumes  and  1,071  pamphlets  were  sent 
to  Friends  in  the  Western  States;  455  vol- 
umes and  97  pamphlets  were  distributed  in 
the  Southern  States,  principally  among  the 
Colored  People;  and  1,055  volumes  and  3,638 
pamphlets  were  given  for  distribution  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  England, 
Italy  and  South  America. 

Interesting  evidences  have  reached  us  of 
the  help  and  comfo-t  which  some  have  de- 
rived from  the  works  so  distributed.  One 
person  writing  from  Texas,  and  speaking  of 
a  copy  of  Barclay's  Apology  which  had  been 
given  him,  says :  "  It  has  recalled  me  to  things 
once  of  momentous  interest  to  me,  but  un- 
happily lost  in  the  cares  of  life.  It  has  been 
of  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  me,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  thou  must  have  surely  been 
prompted  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  when  thou 
gavest  it  to  me." 

Another,  after  thanking  the  Book  Com- 
mittee for  the  books  sent,  refers  to  thp  pre- 
vious possession  of  the  religious  publications 
of  another  Society,  and  says:  "  "They  are  of 
little  account,  compared  to  the  writings  of 
Fox,  Barclay,  Penington  and  others.  With 
these  come  deeper  and  more  intense  longings 
for  a  larger  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Being 
as  yet  but  a  babe  in  the  experience  of  His 
blessed  presence,  I  feel  deeply  the  necessity, 
that  the  work  of  Christ  in  baptizing  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  fire,  and  thoroughly  purging 
His  floor,  go  forward  to  the  glory  of  His 
grace,  and  the  manifestation  of  His  power." 

A  colored  teacher  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
the  pi'incipal  of  a  large  public  school  there,  to 
whom  a  few  books  had  been  sent,  remarks: 
"The  three  first  propositions  of  Barclay's 
Apology  have  satisfied  me  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  book.  I  say  honestly,  that  I  would  not 
now  part  with  them  under  any  consideration. 
For  I  have  never  seen  anything  which  so 
nearly  accords  with  my  views  on  the  subject 
of  a  spiritual  religion,  or  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  God's  Spirit  with  His  church.  And 
oh,  if  our  people  would  realize  this  truth,  how 
it  would  stimulate  our  piety." 

Several  other  expressions  of  thankfulness 
and  appreciation  have  been  received,  both 
from  white  and  colored  people:  so  that  we 
believe  there  is  cause  for  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  endeavoring  in  this  way  to  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  truth  and  righteousness  in 
the  earth. 

Joseph  Walton,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  6th,  1877. 


Published  by  request. 

The  Free  Baths  of  Alaska  street  will  be  re- 
opened Sixth  month  first. 

During  last  summer  nearly  13,000  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit 
and  refreshment  they  offer  to  all  comers. 

Subscriptions  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Baths,  and  for  providing  the  attendants  neces- 
sary to  their  orderly  and  efficient  use,  may 
be  made  to  J.  Shipley  Newlin,  337  Market 
street. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Skeptic.  —  "If  we  are  to  Ike  after 
death,  why  don't  we  liave  some  certain  know- 
ledge of  it  ?"  said  a  skeptic.  '•  Why  don't  you 
have  some  knowledge  of  this  world  before 
you  come  into  it?"  was  the  caustic  reply. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  2,  1877. 


The  remark  is  not  unfreqnently  mide  by 
some  who  appear  desirous  to  have  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Quakerism  removed 
from  our  religious  Society,  that  all  that  is 
wanted  is  for  men  to  be  cliristians.  In  one 
sense  this  may  be  true,  but  in  another  it  is  far 
from  being  correct.  All  sincere  disciples  of 
Christ  should  acknowledge  him  as  their  com- 
mon Master,  and  one  another  as  brethren. 
But  men  may  be  christians  who  have  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  in  whom  the  Life  which  is  the  light 
of  men,  has  so  partially  illuminated  the  un- 
derstanding, that  the  errors  arising  from  edu- 
cation and  association  have  not  been  discerned; 
nor  they  been  brought  to  see  and  forsake 
much  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  undefiled  religion,  but  which 
they  may  have  always  considered  essentially 
connt'cted  with  its  requirements. 

The  discoveries  of  divine  truth  are  often 
very  gradual,  and  their  application  to  conduct 
and  worship  may  be  but  dimly  perceived  or 
not  deeply  felt,  even  where  there  is  an  honest 
desire  to  do  right ;  the  saying  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples  when  personally  with  them,  being 
applicable  to  many  sincere  christians  in  the 
present  day,  "  I  have  yet  many  things  to  SiHj 
unto  you,  but  yo  cannot  bear  them  now." 

It  is  one  of  the  blessed  characteristics  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  a  striking  evidence  of 
its  divine  origin,  that  it  meets  the  necessities 
of  men  of  all  classes  and  in  all  conditions  of 
life.  Wherever  it  is  so  accepted  and  obeyed 
as  to  be  known  as  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  its  effects  are  always  of  the  same 
character,  notwithstanding  the  great  dissimi- 
larity in  the  mental  development,  in  the  out- 
ward circumstances,  or  the  relii^ious  profes- 
Hion  of  its  votaries.  That  is,  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  so  far  as  they  are  matured,  are  alwaj'S 
love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance.  But  as  in  individuals 
there  is  great  difference  in  spiritual  know- 
ledge and  religious  experience,  in  some  being 
developed  slowly  and  feebl}^,  in  others  more 
rapidly,  more  clearly  and  more  perfectly,  thus 
yielding  sometimes  thirty,  sometimes  sixty, 
and  sometimes  an  hundred  fold;  so  it  is  in 
bodies  of  christian  ])rofessors  organized  for 
the  siijjport  and  propagation  of  their  respec- 
tive understanding  of  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  set  forth  in  the  "creeds"  they  have 
adopted.  The  "creeds"  of  all  chriSUnn  de- 
nominations may  embrace  the  great  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity,  while  the 
societies  themselves  differ  widely  in  the  in- 
terpretation and  practical  a|)pli cation  of  those 
doctrines,  both  as  to  individual  duty  and 
modes  of  worship.  However  divine  charity 
will  dictate  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of 
these  several  divisions  of  the  visible  church, 
love  towards  all  others  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  sincerit}',  it  does  not  call  upon  them 
to  sacrifice  their  conscientious  convictions  of 


what  the  religion  they  profess  enjoins,  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  principles  or  practices  of 
others,  or  to  harmonize  one  with  another, 
however  they  may  recognize  the  Christianity 
in  each. 

Friends  have  always  stood  pre-eminent  in 
the  belief  of  the  inshining,  instruction  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  every  man, 
and  in  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  its  secret 
revelations,  in  order  to  obtain  that  knowledge 
of  the  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
has  sent,  which  is  life  eternal;  to  ascertain 
His  holy  will  concerning  individual  duty,  and 
to  be  made  partakers  of  the  salvation  pur- 
chased by  Christ,  on  the  terms  which  He  has 
laid  down.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  doc- 
trine and  faithfulness  thereto,  that  they  have 
been  constrained  to  reject  the  many  forms 
and  ceremonies,  the  will-worship  and  man- 
made  ministry  of  most  other  professors,  and 
to  bear  testimony  against  many  things,  by 
others  deemed  harmless  if  not  praiseworthy. 
Hence  some  other  professors  have  questioned 
their  claim  to  be  called  christians,  on  account 
of  what  they  designate  their  peculiarities, 
while  worldings  have  despised  and  derided 
them. 

The  position  in  the  visible  church  occupied 
by  Friends  is  an  advanced  one,  and  the  ban- 
ner  given  them  to  display  because  of  the 
Truth,  m-dy  not  be  struck  or  lowered  to  meet 
or  accommodate  the  views  and  practices  of 
those — christians  though  they  may  be — who 
have  not  yet  seen  so  distinctlj'  into  the  spirit- 
uality and  strict  requirements  of  the  religion 
of  Christ,  as  to  be  willing  to  give  up  all  con- 
formity to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  discard 
the  rites  and  ordinances  that  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  "  church"  in  the  will  and  by 
the  contrivance  of  men.  Those  who  do  so, 
not  only  injure  their  own  religious  condition 
and  standing,  but  they  betray  the  cause  of 
Him  who  has  been  pleased  to  raise  up  the 
Society  for  his  own  purposes. 

Samuel  Pothergill  thus  expi'csses  himself. 
"The  testimony  given  to  us  as  a  people,  in 
various  branches,  hath  been  a  stone  of  stum- 
bling and  rock  of  offence  to  many,  who  have 
wished  for  our  crown  without  our  cross,  and 
have  overlooked  or  despised  the  peculiarity 
of  our  testimony;  ov  i-dlhev  the  Lord's  testi- 
mony through  us.  The  language,  fashions  and 
customs  of  the  world,  though  by  many  deemed 
indifferent,  are  not  so  to  us;  but  they  are  a 
part  of  the  growth  of  that  lofty  Lebanon, 
which  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  to  come  opon, 
as  well  as  on  the  cedars  ;  and  when  that  day 
comes,  it  will  burn  as  an  oven  with  prevail 
ing  heat,  and  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
branch.  All  who  have  entered  into  fellow- 
ship with  us  bi/  the  baptism  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  right  door  of  entrance,  have  found  it  to  be 
tlieir  duty  to  attend  to  these  testimonies,  not 
from  imitation,  but  from  conviction  df  their  pro- 
priety. We  might  have  many  preachers  break 
in  upon  us,  were  we  at  liberty  to  admit  them  upon 
tfie  bottom  of  general  speculative  truth,  without 
their  coming  to  the  unity  of  the  Spirit." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — A  terrible  accident  occurred  at  the 
launch  of  the  sleaiuship  Sirato!;ii,  from  Roach's  sliip- 
yard  at  Chester,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  inst.  Tlie 
vessel  started  from  its  blockin;^  soniewhat  sooner  than 
was  expected,  killing  seven  men  and  severely  itijuriny; 
three  others.  The  disaster  was  not  discovei'ed  until 
the  vessel  had  readied  tiie  w.iter.  It  was  the  forlietli 
l.iunch  at  tiie  yard,  and  the  lirst  at  which  any  accident 
happened. 


Four  inches  of  snow  fell  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  i 
the  inorning  of  the  2-lth.  Serious  damage  to  the  fn 
crops  there,  is  feared. 

The  Cheyenne  Indians,  at  Camp  Robinson,  Ne 
1150  in  number,  will  be  transferred,  at  their  own  i 
quest,  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  total  amount  of  silver  issued  since  4th  mo.  201 
1876,  is  $31,738,400.  The  fractional  currency  ontstan 
ing  at  this  date  is  $20,075,807.  One  million  of  fn 
tional  currency  will  be  retired  during  the  preae 
month. 

The  estimated  value  of  fresh  beef,  exported  fro 
Philadelphia  during  the  past  week  is  $60,914.  Tot 
exports  $711,131. 

it  is  stated  that  395  .American  locomotives,  wor 
f5,490,640  have  been  exported  in  seven  years,  and  t 
most  of  them  were  taken  from  Philadelphia. 

The  Youngstown  rolling  mill,  at  Youngstown,  Oh 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  26th.  Ti 
loss  is  said  to  be  about  $100,000;  and  300  men  a 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  number  of  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  we 
was  335.  Of  these  177  were  adults  and  158  children 
70  being  under  one  year  of  age. 

The  Marhets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quota  tie 
on  the  28th  ult.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  10( 
United  States  6's,  1881,  115|;  5.20's,  1865,  11 U.  Cottt 
llf  a  11|  cts.  per  lb.  for  uplands  and  New  Orlear 
Petroleum,  standard  white  at  14}  cts.  for  export,  ar 
19  a  20  cts.  per  gallon  for  home  use.  Pennsylvar 
flour  at  18.85  for  gooil ;  choice,  $9.00;  and  high 
grades  at  $10  a  $11.  Wheat  is  dull ;  sales  at  $1.6" 
$1.75  for  western  r-ed ;  $1.80  a  $1.85  for  Penna.  a 
southern  do.  ;  il.87  a  $1.90  for  amber,  and  $1.95  a 
for  white.  Corn,  62  a  64  cts.  Oats,  48  a  51  cts. 
ceipts  of  beef  cattle  3000  head.  Sales  at  4^  to  71  c 
per  lb.  gross,  as  to  quality.  Sheep  sold  at  4  to  5|  c 
per  pound.    Hogs,  63^  to  7|  cts. 

Foreign. — Calcutta. — The  number  of  persons  g 
tnitously  relieved  in  Madras  during  the  week  endi 
5th  mo.  lOlh,  shows  an  increase  of  44,391.  Repo 
from  various  parts  of  India  show  that  the  general  cc 
dition  is  unimproved;  oSicial  reports  from  Bomb 
say  that  the  increase  of  the  numbers  on  the  relief  wot 
is  29,433. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  New  Castle  on  the  21st  ult 
count  the  votes  of  the  Northumberland  colliers,  as 
whether  the  matters  in  dispute  with  their  employers 
referred  to  arbitration.  There  was  an  overwheluli 
majority  in  favor  of  continuing  the  strike. 

The  question  is  being  discussed  in  Vienna  whetk 
it  is  not  advisable  to  incorporate  Bosnia,  Herzegovi 
and  Seivia  into  one  State,  under  an  Austrian  Arc 
duke. 

Seven  hundred  Jews,  deprived  of  a  livelihood  by 
closing  of  the  D.inube,  destitute,  houseless  and  aim 
starving,  in  Widdin,  have  taken  refuge  under  the  wa 
of  the  fortress,  in  fear  of  a  bombardment. 

The  58th  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's  birthd 
occurred  on  the  24th  ult.  It  was  observed  as  a  gene 
holiday  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

There  were  seventy  deaths  from  small  pox  in  L( 
don  last  week. 

In  consequence  of  a  strike  of  the  Nortliiimberla 
colleries,  12,000  men,  it  is  said,  are  out  of  employme 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Principal 
the  Boys'  Select  School,  at  the  opening  of  the  term 
the  Ninth  month.    Application  m  ij'  be  made  to 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  331  South  Fifth  St, 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 
James  Smedley,  415  Market  8t. 
George  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIEND.S'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  ( Twenty-third  Ward, )  Philadelphi 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wor: 
INGTO.V,  M.  1>. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma; 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar< 


Managers. 


DiEn,  in  Germantown,  5lh  mo.  8th,  1877,  at  the  n 
denceof  his  sister,  Sarah  .\.  Matlack,  Daniel  Mau 
in  the  si.xty-ninth  year  of  bis  age,  a  member  of  Ph 
delphia  Monthly  Meeli^ig. 

 ,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  ultii 

Samuei^  R.  Kirk,  aged  nearly  89  years,  a  merabei 
Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

'wiLLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Tor  "  The  Friend  " 

A  Summer  in  Norway. 

BY  JOHN  DEAN  CATON. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  notes  of  a 
eit  to  Norway,  published  under  this  title. 
I  is  a  chatty,  unpretentious  book,  but  gives 
me  ideas  of  that  country  which  are  new.  A 
;w  extracts  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Hamnwjrfest,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is 
•out  latitude  71°  north,  and  in  the  summer 
i  r  several  months  has  continual  daylight  : 

e  of  the  troubles  J.  D.  Caton  frequently 
ludes  to  being  the  annoyance  and  difficulty 
,  sleeping  under  such  circumstances.  He 
'ys:— 

"Our  course  soon  changed  to  the  south- 
st,  and  we  quickly  threaded  our  way  among 
[e  maze  of  islands  and  through  the  crooked 
iannels,  where  a  stranger  would  have  be- 
ime  inextricably  confused  and  lost.  The 

n  ly  was  beautiful ;  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
e  air  was  soft  and  sweet  and  bracing.  The 

..  jier-ducks  were  constantly  flying  across  our 

'  urse,  and  small  herds  of  reindeer  were  seen 

fij)  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  or  in  the  inter- 
ils  near  the  water's  edge.  Fishing  huts  were 

Hen  passed,  and  the  fishermen  in  their  boats 
ere  frequently  met  with,  and  there  only 

Jacked  the  appearance  of  a  bear  or  a  stately 
k,  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  animated  nature. 
The  scenery  this  day  was  finer  than  any 

'4e  had  before  met,  and  we  spent  the  day  upon 
e  deck  enjoying  it  to  the  full  *  *  The 
lands,  however,  which  we  this  day  passed 
ere  not  all  mountains.  The  views  were  di- 
fpsified  with  lower  lands  and  tamer  scenery, 
n  quite  a  number  the  surface  was  compara- 
Fcly  low  and  level  and  covered  with  trees 
id  shrubbery,  almost  out  of  keeping  with 
e  usual  scenery  in  arctic  Norway. 
In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  head  of 

jjlten  Fjord,  and  made  our  final  landing  at 
osekop.  This  has,  by  some,  been  called  the 
Jen  of  Lapland,  and  is  certainly  the  most 
autifully  located  of  any  place  we  saw  in 
inmark.    The  shipping  is  accommodated  at 

___,small  dock,  adjoining  which  are  two  small 
arehouses.    From  this  point  the  bluff  rises 

"  )Out  one  foot  in  eight  to  the  altitude  of  about 

'iijie  hundred  feet,  where  occurs  a  narrow  table 
id  then  another  more  gentle  ascent,  of  less 
sight  to  the  level  country  stretching  away 
land.    Further  south  there  is  more  space 

,  Jtween  the  water  and  the  bluff,  along  which 
ms  a  street  or  road,  bordered  by  peasants' 
)ttages  or  fishermen's  cabins. 


The  broad  hill  side  was  covered  with  a  rich 
carpet  of  green-grass,  which  presented  a  cheer- 
ful prospect.  An  evergreen  forest  crowned 
the  heights  beyond,  and  we  seemed  all  at 
on^ce  to  have  entered  upon  a  scene  of  rich 
vegetation,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  barren- 
ness or  stunted  growth  we  had  everywhere 
previously  met. 

The  hotel  is  a  large  two-story  wooden 
house,  built  in  the  manner  before  described, 
and  newly  painted  white,  and  standing  as  it 
does  on  that  first  high  table,  commands  a  view 
of  the  great  bay  in  front  for  ten  miles  or  more, 
and  is  a  conspicuous  object,  which  may  be 
seen  at  a  great  distance  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  bay,  but  is  hidden  by  a  high  pro- 
montory from  the  northern  approach.  There 
was  no  carriage  there  to  take  us  up  the  hill, 
so  we  had  to  make  the  ascent  on  foot.  It  was 
a  hard  task  for  the  invalid  and  was  a  work  of 
time.  Frequent  rests  upon  the  soft  grass 
lightened  the  labor  much,  and  so  we  reached 
the  house,  where  we  found  comfortable  rooms 
comfortable  for  tho ^e  who  desire  to  be  satis- 
fied and  pleased  with  what  is  clean,  though 
very  plain,  and  really  provides  for  one's  physi- 
cal nature  as  well  as  if  luxuries  were  thrown 
in  ;  for  here,  certainly,  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  luxury.  But  the  people -were 
obliging  and  desirous  to  please,  and  this  is  a 
seasoning  which  makes  palatable  very  plain 
fare  indeed.  Those  who  are  always  quarrel- 
ing with  their  bread  and  butter,  are  not  likely 
to  have  a  pleasant  journey. 

After  taking  possession  of  our  new  quarters 
and  seeing  all  things  made  eomfort'-ible,  I 
sallied  out  to  explore,  and  soon  found  myself 
at  the  top  of  the  second  table.  It  was  a  luxury 
to  find  myself  walking  on  a  carpet  of  rich, 
green  grass,  and  what  was  still  more  pleasing, 
I  found  among  the  grass  quite  a  variety  of 
wild  flowers,  and  during  a  short  walk  I  gath- 
ered a  pretty  arctic  bouquet.  This  was  cheer- 
ing news,  and  I  hastened  to  the  house  to  com- 
municate it,  and  to  present  the  evidence  that 
if  nature  frowns  upon  these  bleak  regions 
with  stern  vigor,  she  smiles  as  well  at  times. 
Of  course  all  must  be  enthusiastic  over  arctic 
flowers,  and  a  regular  excursion  in  search  of 
them  was  planned  for  the  next  day. 

A  single  day  showed  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  flowers,  and  indeed  all  vegetation. 
Ten  flowers  were  found  now  where  one  was 
met  the  day  before,  and  many  new  varieties 
which  were  not  then  observed,  so  that  we  had 
no  trouble  in  making  a  fine  collection. 

On  the  top  of  the  upper  table  an  extensive 
peat-bog  was  found,  though  apparently  of 
limited  depth.  Several  excavations  showed 
where  peat,  though  of  an  inferior  quality,  had 
been  taken  for  fuel,  and  drains  were  cut 
through  it  in  various  directions.  Many  cows 
were  pasturing  upon  it,  though  the  grass 
seemed  coarser  and  less  abundant  than  be 
yond  it.  The  most  abundant  vegetation  found 
on  the  peat-bog  was  a  low,  shrubby  vine,  on 
which  a  yellow  berry  grows,  about  the  size  of 


a  mulberry,  which  is  called  mulfebir.  and  is 
extensively  used  in  that  country  in  the  form 
of  sauce.  It  is  also  made  into  preserves  when 
fresh,  and  thus  kept,  and  it  is  even  exported 
m  barrels.  I  confess  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
my  palate.  It  lacked  fiavor,  and  had  an  in- 
sipid taste.  With  longer  use  1  might,  no 
doubt,  become  fond  of  it.  On  our  first  arrival 
at  Bosekop  scarcely  one  of  these  vines  was  in 
bloom ;  yet  in  two  days  after  the  ground  was 
white  with  the  flowers  all  over  the  peat-bed. 

The  deposit  of  peat  I  found  very  common 
on  the  rocky  islands  and  in  places  where  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  looking  for  it.  I 
found  it  often  spread  out  in  thin  sheets,  not 
more  than  one  or  two  inches  thick,  on  the 
steep  sides  of  the  otherwise  naked  rock,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  up  the  declivity,  where  one 
would  suppose  it  would  be  washed  off"  by  the 
first  heavy  rain.  Geologists  may,  no  doubt, 
readily  explain  how  it  got  there,  and  how  it 
is  retained,  but  I  confess  it  is  to  me  a  pi'ofound 
mystery.  Of  course  it  was  poor  and  unfit  for 
fuel  of  any  considerable  value  ;  but  still  it  was 
a  true  peat  and  would  make  a  fire  when  noth- 
ing better  could  be  found. 

Still  back  of  the  peat-bog,  and  on  the  highest 
elevatio  3,  stood  the  Lutheran  church,  a  good- 
sized,  commodious  structure,  painted  white, 
except  the  steeple,  which  was  black.  Nearly 
all  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Norway  are  of 
one  style  of  architecture.  They  have  high, 
steep  roofs,  with  tall,  slender  spires,  and  with 
a  closed  porch  in  front,  and  then  an  ante-room, 
the  roof  of  which  is  still  higher,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  main  building  under  the  spire. 
To  the  opposite  or  back  end  of  the  church  is 
attached  a  small  structui-e.  Around  this  church 
are  quite  a  number  of  neat  and  comfortable 
dwellings.  The  country  back  was  covered 
with  a  pine  forest,  the  trees  were  not  large, 
but  were  abundant.  Deciduous  trees  were 
met  with  further  south  and  down  the  bluff, 
but  they  were  scarcely  more  than  shrubs.  So 
far  as  I  went  in  the  interior  the  country  was 
pretty  level;  but  the  soil  was  light  and  not 
very  productive.  In  several  places  the  forest 
had  been  cleared  away  and  snug  farmsteads 
established;  but  not  sufficient  to  show  that, 
even  in  that  favored  spot,  agriculture  was 
prosperous.  At  the  most  thrifty  looking  place 
1  saw,  the  farmer  was  a  blacksmiih  as  well, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  his  thrift  was 
owing  as  much  to  this  as  to  that  occupation. 
The  old  plows  lying  around  outside  his  shop, 
and  apparently  abandoned  for  use,  showed 
some  curious  designs,  while  others  resembled 
our  own  very  much. 

I  did  not  extend  my  rambles  into  the  val- 
ley, or  rather  the  bottoms  of  the  Alton  river; 
but  obtained  a  pretty  extensive  view  of  tho 
valley,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  prosper- 
ous agricultural  country,  with  fine  farms  and 
houses,  which  was  refreshing  to  look  upon  in 
the  arctic  regions.  This  rich  valley  extends 
far  back  into  the  country,  and  i-elieves  the 
general  sterility  of  the  land." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


An  Epistle  of  True  Cliristiau  love,  to  all  Friends,  called 
or  reputed  Quakers,  who  proless  tiie  True  light. 

Dear  and  well-belovcd  Friends,  brethren 
and  sisters,  both  old  and  young,  whom  I  trulj- 
love  in  the  Lord  ;  even  with  that  ancient  love 
which  has  lived  in  my  heart  from  the  begin 
ning.  I  bless  the  worthy  name  and  power  of 
the  Lord  our  most  gracious  God,  who  hath 
hitherto  helped  me  and  many  others,  his  faith- 
ful servants  and  ministers,  in  his  blessed  work 
and  service.  And  my  soul's  breathing  and 
supplication  to  Him,  the  F'ather  and  Foun- 
tain of  mercies,  is,  that  his  divine  grace,  Ic^ve, 
and  peace,  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ 
Jesus,  may  be  for  ever  continued  unto  you, 
and  mulliplied  among  you. 

And,  my  dear  friends  and  brethren,  not 
knowing  how  soon  my  days  here  may  come 
to  a  period,  1  having  now  been  for  a  long  time 
deeply  concerned  in  the  Lord's  work  and  ser- 
vice, in  his  gospel  ministry  and  harvest;  it 
being  above  52  years  since  I  was  first  called 
forth  to  bear  public  testimony  for  his  blessed 
truth,  and  dispensation  of  his  Holy  Spirit  and 
new  covenant;  the  Lord  having  prolonged 
my  days  much  beyond  my  former  expecta- 
tions, because  not  only  of  the  deep  sufferings 
and  severe  persecutions,  which  I  early  under- 
went, but  also  the  divers  afflictions  and  exer- 
cises since.  I  am  therefore  now  the  more 
concerned  to  communicate  to  you,  my  dear 
friends,  what  is  laid  upon  me ;  even  in  the  love 
of  my  Heavenly  Father,  and  for  the  help  and 
advantage  of  future  ages,  of  such  as  shall  here- 
after sincerely  seek  the  Lord,  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  truth  and  righleou-ness  in  the  earth. 

Upon  the  22d  of  the  7th  month,  1705,  the 
power  of  the  Lord  came  upon  me  with  great 
weight,  to  my  great  comfort  and  refreshment, 
in  a  special  manner  opening  many  weighty 
matters  afresh,  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
his  peculiar  people,  commonly  called  Quakers ; 
as,  how  we  came  truly  to  quake  and  tremble 
at  the  word  of  God  in  the  beginning,  and  the 
real  causes  thereof,  both  under  the  powerful 
ministration  of  the  law  and  judgments  of  God 
by  his  light,  discovering  the  nature  and  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness  of  sin  ;  and  also  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospel,  in  order  to  work 
out  our  salvation,  with  fear  and  ti-embling; 
(the  light  of  the  Word  ministering  both  law 
and  gospel  ;)  when  we  knew  our  God  so  to 
prepare  our  hearts,  b}'  working  in  us  both  to 
will  and  to  do;  being  also  sensible  we  could 
not  thus  work  without  some  inward  sense  and 
feeling  of  the  word  and  jiower  of  God,  and  his 
Christ,  working  in  us,  true  willingness,  also 
faith,  and  ability.  As  there  is  a  trembling  of 
heart,  and  bowing  of  soul  under  the  sense  of 
judgment  and  mercy,  there  must  bo  a  giving 
up  to  serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice 
with  trembling  ;  the  same  being  required  even 
of  the  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth,  under 
the  dispensation  of  the  Son  of  God.  (Psal.  2.) 

Now  let  it  enter  the  hearts  and  considera- 
tions of  all  who  arc  concerned,  or  in  outward 
communion  atnong  us,  both  young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  what  it  is  to  be  a  true  (Quaker 
and  trembler  ;  to  tremble  at  the  word  of  God  ; 
to  tremble  at  his  judgments  ;  to  tremble  at  his 
presence;  seeing  that  to  "this  man  will  1 
look,  saith  the  Lord,  even  to  him  that  is  poor, 
and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my 
Avord:"  Isa.  Ixvi.  2.  The  Lord  has  a  tender 
regard  to  them,  and  care  over  them,  who  are 
thus  exercised  in  the  inward  seneo  of  the  word 
of  life. 

Yea.  "  Thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One, 


that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy; 
I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holj-  place,  with  him 
also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit, 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to 
revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones:"  Isaiah 
Ivii.  15.  Oh!  this  contrite  and  humble  spi- 
rit, is  too  much  wanting,  where  the  Word  of 
life  and  power  is  not  inwardly  received  nor 
regarded  ;  where  persons  are  lifted  up,  and 
exalted  in  their  own  wills  and  spirits,  above 
the  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  this  Word, 
which  would  tender  their  hearts,  and  bow 
their  spirits  into  a  true  contrition  and  godly 
sorrow  ;  where  they  can  frequently  resort  to 
the  solemn  assemblies  of  the  Lord's  people, 
come  and  go  as  whole,  and  up  in  their  spirits 
and  fleshly  minds  and  conceits,  without  any 
true  remorse,  brokenness,  trembling  or  con- 
trition of  heart  or  spirit,  before  the  Lord,  or 
at  his  presence.  Surely  a  bitter  cup  of  trem- 
bling will  be  given  to  such  at  last,  if  they  re- 
pent not. 

How  many  were  there  among  us  in  early 
days,  who  came  under  those  dispensations  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel,  under  the  sense  of 
judgment  and  mercy,  and  trembled  at  the 
word  ;  and  freely  submitted  to  judgment,  that 
they  might  find  mercy  with  God  in  Christ, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  judgment  remembered 
mercy,  that  He  might  be  feared. 

But  how  many  now  are  there  under  an  out- 
ward profession  of  Christ,  and  pretensions  of 
religion,  who  never  came  under  those  dispen- 
sations, so  as  to  be  truly  humbled,  mortified 
or  crucified  unto  the  world,  yet  termed  or  re- 
puted Quakers;  when  in  reality  they  are  not 
such  as  tremble  at  the  word  or  presence  of 
God,  or  because  of  his  judgments;  and  yet 
there  is  as  much  loftiness  of  man  in  them  to 
be  laid  low,  and  as  much  earth  in  them  to  be 
shaken,  as  ever  was  in  any  of  us,  at  first, 
when  we  knew  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  that  is, 
his  power,  to  arise  to  shake  terribly  the  earth, 
and  to  bring  down  the  lofty  looks,  and  lay 
low  the  pride  and  loftiness  of  man.  Isa.  ii.  11. 

Wherefore  I  am  sensible  that  quaking  and 
trembling  at  the  word  and  presence  of  the 
Lord  God,  as  in  the  beginning,  are  as  neces- 
sary to  be  reminded  in  the  ministry  and 
preaching,  in  these  days  of  ease  and  libert}^,  as 
ever,  to  humble  them  who  have  not  repented 
of  their  iniquities  ;  being  guilty  of  both  mani- 
fest evils,  and  secret  sins. 

All  the  negligent  and  slothful,  all  the  luke- 
warm and  indifi'erent  persons  in  religion,  have 
need  to  repent;  all  contentious,  quarrelsome, 
and  disobedient  persons,  have  need  to  repent 
and  reform  in  their  behaviors  and  conversa- 
tions. All  unjust,  covetous,  earthly-minded 
oppressors,  and  injurious  persons,  and  all  car- 
nal libertines,  and  drunkards,  have  great  need 
to  repent,  and  bo  deeply  humbled  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  the  Lord  God.  All  proud, 
self-willed,  self  exalted  and  unclean  persons, 
with  all  whisperers,  back-biters,  and  sowers 
of  discord,  have  great  cause  to  seek  repent- 
ance, and  to  fear,  dread,  and  tremble  at  the 
judgments  and  presence  of  the  Lord  God  ;  and 
in  order  thereunto,  such  have  need  to  be 
alarmed  and  awakened  out  of  all  their  carnal 
security,  fieshly  case,  and  false  rest,  unto  ro- 
peutanco.  If  the  Lord  please  to  give  them  a 
place  and  hearts  to  repent  before  they  die,  a 
terrible  shaking,  a  deep  sorrow,  mourning  and 
lamentation,  must  fall  on  such,  before  they 
come  into  a  true  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  with 
trembling;  for  there  must  be  a  terrible  shak- 
ing, before  a  joyful  trembling. 


Such  as  are  careless  and  at  ease  in  Si( 
under  truth's  profession,  and  such  as  are 
dined  from  their  first  love  and  simplicil 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  whi 
is  in  Christ,  and  unstable-minded  ones 
apt  to  affect  high  strains,  sudden  and  hij 
flights,  sounds  and  tones,  more  than  soui 
matter;  and  then  get  into  elevations  and  afft 
tations,  more  than  into  humility,  or  weigh 
sense  of  life,  and  to  imitate  a  sort  of  single 
which  is  neither  with  the  Spirit  nor  with  u 
derstanding,  as  in  the  primitive  churches 
Christ ;  whereby  too  many,  who  are  inexpe 
euced  in  the  work  of  God  and  Christ's  min 
try,  are  apt  to  be  pufPed  up  for  one,  again 
another,  as  those  carnal  ones  among  the  Cc 
inthians  were,  and  to  be  exalted  in  self-conc( 
and  imaginations,  to  value  themselves  abo 
others,  and  far  better  than  they  are;  and 
such  will  judge  of  ministry  and  ministers 
a  partial  affection,  and  not  by  sound  judgme 
or  divine  sense;  so  they  are  apt  and  ready 
mistake  an  affectation  and  forced  births;  f 
the  Divine  power,  and  son  of  the  free  woma; 
which  is  very  pernicious,  as  tending  to  a  kii 
of  idolatrous  bowing  to  that  as  the  pow( 
which  is  not  the  power  of  God,  but  a  kind 
likeness  of  things  in  heaven.  Whereas  tl 
real  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  is  foundatio 
work,  'tis  edifying-work  in  a  sound  judgmet 
id  a  sound  mind,  in  a  clear  understandin 
and  tending  to  bring  people  to  be  sound 
the  true  and  living  faith,  in  the  name  ai 
power  of  Christ  Jesus;  even  in  that  availi 
and  eff'ectual  faith,  which  worketh  by  lovi 
so  that  this  foundation-work  of  Christ's  mi 
istry  tends  to  settle  people's  minds  in  humilil 
in  self-denial,  in  the  holy  fear  of  the  Lord, 
the  true  light,  upon  the  sure  foundation  th 
is  laid  in  Sion,  Christ  the  spiritual  rock,  up( 
which  the  true  chui'ch  is  and  shall  be  bui 
and  must  stand  for  ever. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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For  "The  Friend. 

Thomas  Edward— A  Scotch  Naturalist. 

(Continued  from  page  333.) 

'•  The  ruined  castle  of  the  Boyne,  about  fi 
miles  west  of  Bantf,  was  one  of  Bdwan  p] 
favorite  night  haunts.  The  ruins  occupy  t 
level  summit  of  a  precipitous  bank  formit 
the  eastern  side  of  a  I'avine,  through  whi 
the  little  river  Boyne  flows.  One  of  the  vaul 
level  with  the  ground,  is  used  as  a  shelteri 
place  for  cattle.  Here  Edward  often  to 
I'ofuge  during  rain,  or  w^hile  the  night  was  t 
dark  to  observe.  The  cattle  soon  got  used 
him.  When  the  weather  was  dry,  and 
animals  fed  or  slept  outside,  Edward  had  t 
vault  to  him!>elf.  On  such  occasions  he  w 
visited  by  rats,  rabbits,  owls,  weasels,  po 
cats,  and  other  animals. 

"One  night,  as  he  was  lying  upon  a  stor 
dozing  or  sleeping,  lie  was  awakened  by  sore 
thing  pat-patting  against  his  legs.  He  thoug 
it  must  be  a  rabbit  or  a  rat,  as  he  knew  th 
they  were  about  the  place.    He  only  mov 
his  legs  a  little,  so  as  to  drive  the  creatu 
away.    But  the  animal  would  not  go.  Th 
he  raised  himself  u]),  and  away  it  went  ; 
the  night  was  so  dark  that  he  did  not 
what  the  animal  was.    Down  he  went  agi 
to  try  and  get  a  sleep  ;  but  before  a  few  minuf  J^j 
had  elapsed,  he  felt  the  same  pat-patting; 
this  occasion  it  was  higher  up  his  body, 
now  swept  his  hand  across  his  breast  ai 
thrust  the  intruder  off.    The  animal  shriek 
as  it  fell  to  the  ground.    Edward  knew  t 
shriek  at  once.    It  was  a  polecat. 
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"He  shifted  his  position  a  little,  so  as  to  be 
■posite  the  door-way,  where  he  could  see  his 
tagonist  betwixt  him  and  the  sky.  He  also 
rned  upon  his  side  in  order  to  have  more 
?edom  to  act.  He  had  in  one  of  his  breast- 
ckets  a  water-hen  which  he  had  shot  that 
euing;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  was 
e  buit  which  attracted  the  polecat.  He 
ttoned  up  his  coat  to  his  chin,  so  as  to  pre- 
nt  the  bird  from  being-  carried  away  by 
;ce.  He  was  now  ready  for  whatever  might 
ppen.  Edward  must  tell  the  rest  of  the 
)rv  in  his  own  words: 

Well,  just  as  I  hoped  and  expected,  in 
out  twenty  minutes  I  observed  the  fellow 
tering  the  vault,  looking  straight  in  my 
■ection.  He  was  very  cautious  at  first.  He 
Ited,  and  looked  behind  him.  He  turned  a 
tie,  and  looked  out.  I  could  easily  have 
ot  him  now,  but  that  would  have  spoiled 
e  sport ;  besides,  I  never  wasted  my  powder 
d  shot  upon  any  thing  that  I  could  take 
ith  my  hands.  Having  stood  for  a  few 
:onds,  he  slowly  advanced,  keeping  his  nose 
the  ground.  On  he  came.  He  put  his 
re-feet  on  my  legs,  and  stared  me  full  in  the 
ce  for  about  a  minute.  I  wondered  what 
would  do  next — whether  he  would  come 
•arer  or  go  away.  When  satisfied  with  his 
ok  at  my  face,  he  dropped  his  feet  and  ran 
t  of  the  vault.  1  was  a  good  deal  disap- 
inted,  and  I  feared  that  my  look  had  fright 
ed  him.  By  no  means.  I  was  soon  re- 
sured  by  hearing  the  well-known  and  omin- 
s  squeak  squeak  of  the  tribe.  It  occurred  to 
that  I  was  about  to  be  assaulted  by  a  legion 
polecats,  and  that  it  might  be  best  to  beat 
retreat. 

'  I  was  j  ast  in  the  act  of  rising,  when  I  saw 
y  adversaiy  once  more  make  his  appearance 
the  entrance.  He  seemed  to  be  alone.  I 
pped  quietly  down  again  to  my  former  poti- 
on, and  waited  his  attack.  After  a  rather 
ow  and  protracted  march,  in  the  course  of 
hich  he  several  times  turned  his  head  toward 
.e  door — a  manoeuvre  which  I  did  not  at  all 
ke — he  at  last  approached  me.  He  at  once 
aped  upon  me,  and  looked  back  toward  the 
itrance.  I  lifted  my  head,  and  he  looked 
II  iu.my  face.  Then  he  leaped  down,  and 
in  to  the  entrance  once  more,  and  ijave  a 
ueak.  xs  0  answer.  He  returned,  and  leaped 
3on  me  again.  He  was  now  in  a  better  posi- 
'on  than  before,  but  not  sufficiently  far  up 
r  my  purpose.  Down  went  his  nose,  and 
1,  up  he  crawled  over  ray  body  toward  the 
rd  in  my  breast-pocket.  His  head  was  low 
:>wn,  so  that  I  couldn't  seize  him. 
'  I  lay  as  still  as  death  ;  but,  being  forced 
>  breathe,  the  movement  of  my  chest  made 
le  brute  raise  his  head,  and  at  that  moment 
gripped  him  by  the  throat.  I  sprung  in- 
antly  to  my  feet,  and  held  on.  But  I  ac- 
lally  thought  that  he  would  have  torn  my 
ands  to  pieces  with  his  claws.  I  endeavored 
)  get  him  turned  round,  so  as  to  get  my  hand 
the  back  of  his  neck.  Even  then,  I  had 
oough  to  do  to  hold  him  fast.  How  he 
Teamed  and  yelled!  What  an  unearthly 
oise  in  the  dead  of  night  1  The  vault  rung 
•ith  his  bowlings.  And,  then,  what  an  awful 
;ench  he  emitted  during  his  struggles!  The 
ery  jackdaws  in  the  npper  stories  of  the 
istle  began  to  caw.  Still  I  kept  my  hold. 
>at  1  could  not  prevent  his  yelling  at  the  top 
f  his  voice.  Although  I  gripped  andsqueezed 
•ith  all  my  might  and  main,  I  could  not  choke 
im. 


'  Then  I  bethought  me  of  another  way  of 
dealing  with  the  brute.  I  had  in  my  pocket 
about  an  ounce  of  chloroform,  which  I  used 
for  capturing  insects.  I  took  the  bottle  out, 
undid  the  cork,  and  thrust  the  ounce  of  chloro- 
form down  the  fumart's  throat.  It  acted  as 
a  sleeping  draught :  he  gradually  lessened  his 
struggles.  Then  I  laid  him  down  upon  a 
stone,  and,  pressing  the  iron  heel  of  my  boot 
upon  his  neck,  1  dislocated  his  spine,  and  he 
struggled  no  more.  I  was  quite  exhausted 
when  the  struggle  was  over.  The  light  must 
have  lasted  nearly  two  hours.  It  was  the 
most  terrible  encounter  that  I  ever  had  with 
an  animal  of  his  class.  My  hands  were  very 
much  bitten  and  scratched,  and  they  long  con- 
tinued inflamed  and  sore.  But  the  prey  1  had 
captured  was  well  worth  the  struggle.  He 
was  a  large  and  powerful  animal — a  male ; 
and  I  desired  to  have  him  as  a  match  for  a 
female  which  I  had  captured  some  time  be- 
fore. He  was  all  the  more  valuable,  as  I  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  him  without  the  slightest 
injury  to  his  skin.'  " 

The  persevering  determination  which  T. 
Edward  showed  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  of  objects  of  his  collections,  is  well  illus- 
trated in  his  account  of  the  capture  of  a  spe- 
cies of  bird  that  was  new  to  him.    He  says: 

"  I  once  had  a  desperate  hunt  after  a  little 
stint  (Tringa  mimita).  Returning  home  one 
evening  along  the  links,*  I  heard  a  strange 
cry  coming,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  shore.  I 
listened  for  some  time,  as  I  knew  it  was  the 
season  (September)  for  many  of  our  migratory 
species  to  visit  us.  Never  having  heard  the 
cry  before,  I  was  speedily  on  the  beach.  But 
it  was  growing  dark,  and  I  had  not  cat's  eyes. 
The  sound,  too,  ceased  so  soon  as  I  had  gained 
the  beach.  After  groping  about  for  some 
time,  I  thought  I  espied  a  rather  large  flock 
of  birds  at  some  distance  along  the  shore.  I 
approached  cautiously,  and  found  that  I  was 
correct;  the  flock  consisting  chiefly  of  ringed 
plovers,  dunlins,  and  sanderlings.  From  the 
latter  circumstance,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  cry  was  that  of  a  sandpiper,  I  was  pretty 
sure  that  a  stranger  was  among  them.  Al- 
though 1  could  see  well  enough  that  the  birds 
were  on  the  wet  sand  between  me  and  the 
water,  I  could  not  make  them  out  distinctly. 
Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  could  distinguish 
one  considerably  smaller  than  the  others,  but 
I  soon  felt  that  I  had  been  mistaken.  I  was 
now  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Every 
limb  shook  like  an  aspen-leaf,  or  a  cock's  tail 
on  a  windy  day.  What  was  I  to  do?  True, 
I  might  have  fired  at  them,  but  the  odds  were 
greatly  against  ray  being  successful. 

"  It  was  now  fairly  dark,  and  the  birds  had 
retired  to  rest  on  a  ridge  of  rocks  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  sands  and  the  links. 
Instead  of  returning  homo,  as  any  one  else 
would  have  done,  I  laid  myself  down  in  a 
hollow  till  morning,  to  wait  their  first  appear- 
ance, in  the  hope  of  attaining  ray  object.  It 
proved  a  wet  and  windy  night;  but  daylight 
brought  with  it  a  fine  morning.  With  it  also 
came  two  gunners  from  Banff,  striding  along 
the  beach  on  a  shooting  excursion.  This 
vexed  me  to  the  very  heart.  The  birds  were 
not  yet  astir,  but  I  knew  they  would  rise  at 
the  approach  of  the  men,  who  would  doubt- 
less attempt  to  shoot  them.  Just  as  I  antici- 
pated, up  went  the  birds ;  crack  !  crack  I  went 


the  shots  ;  and  down  fell  several  birds.  Rising 
from  my  stony  couch,  I  rushed  at  once  to  the 
spot  to  see  the  victims,  and  found  them  all  to 
consist  of  sanderlings,  dunlins,  and  one  ringed 
plover.  The  gunners  were  strangers  to  me, 
but  I  ventured  to  ask  them  to  abstain  from 
firing  until  I  had  satisfied  niyself  about  the 
bird  I  sought ;  but  they  seemed  unable  to  un- 
derstand why  one  bird  could  be  of  more  in- 
terest than  another,  and  they  told  me  that,  as 
there  were  plent}'  of  them,  I  could  fire  away 
and  take  my  chance.  I  declined  to  shoot  with 
them,  but  eagerly  watched  each  time  they 
fired;  and  if  a  bird  fell,  I  went  and  examined 
it;  but  I  did  not  meet  with  the  one  I  sought. 
The  men  at  last  got  tired  and  went  away. 

"It  was  now  my  turn;  but,  unhappily,  the 
birds,  from  being  so  often  fired  at,  had  become 
extremely  shy,  so  that  to  get  near  them  for 
my  purpose  was  all  but  impossible.  By  per- 
severance, however,  I  at  length  made  out  one, 
as  I  thought,  a  good  deal  smaller  than  the 
others.  I  succeeded  in  creeping  a  little  nearer. 
They  rose;  I  fired,  and  down  fell  four.  I 
rushed,  breathless,  hoping  to  pick  up  the  bird 
in  which  I  took  such  interest.  But,  alas!  no. 
It  was  not  there.  Away  went  the  remaining 
birds  to  the  sea  ;  then,  turning,  they  i^ounded 
a  point  or  headland  called  Blackpots,  and  dis- 
appeared from  view.  From  this,  and  from 
their  not  returning,  I  knew  that  they  had 
gone  to  the  sands  at  White-hills,  about  three 
miles  distant,  to  which  place  I  proceeded. 
But  no  sooner  had  I  reached  there,  than  back 
they  flew  in  the  direction  from  which  they 
had  come.  Back  I  went  also,  and  found  them 
at  the  old  place. 

"Just  as  I  reached  them,  away  they  flew 
once  more,  and,  of  course,  away  1  went  like- 
wise. In  this  way  we  continued  nearly  the 
whole  day — they  flying  to  and  fro,  I  following 
them.  Toward  evening  my  strength  begin- 
ning to  fail,  and  feeling  quite  exhausted,  I 
gave  up  the  chase,  and  once  more  took  up  my 
abode  among  the  shingle,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  again  return  there  for  the  night. 
Just  as  I  wished  and  expected,  and  while  it 
was  yet  light,  they  came  and  alighted  about 
thirty  yards  from  where  I  lay.  Away  went 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  thoughts  of  home!  In 
fact,  the  sight  of  this  object  of  ray  day  and 
night's  solicitude  made  rae  a  new  creature. 
Off  went  the  messengers  of  death.  Two  of 
the  birds  fell  ;  the  rest  fled  once  raoi-e  to  the 
sea.  I  followed,  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  I  observed  one  falter.  Leaving  its  com- 
panions, it  bent  its  course  toward  where  I 
stood,  and  suddenly  dropped  almost  at  my 
feet.  As  I  picked  up  the  little  thing,  I  could 
not  but  feel  thankful  that  ray  patience  and 
perseverance  had  at  last  been  crowned  with 
success.  It  was  the  first  little  stint  I  had  ever 
shot,  and  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  in 
this  neighborhood." 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  Links,  sandy,  flat  ground,  sometimes  covered  with 
grass,  lying  along  the  sea-shore. 


The  Patient  Elephant. — An  elephant  in 
Calcutta  had  a  disease  in  his  eyes.  For  three 
days  he  had  been  completely  blind.  His 
owner,  an  engineer  officer,  asked  the  doctor 
if  he  could  do  anything  to  relieve  the  poor 
animal.  The  doctor  said  he  would  try  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  a  remedy  common- 
ly applied  to  similar  diseases  in  the  human 
eye.  The  large  animal  was  ordered  to  lie 
down,. and  at  first,  on  the  application  of  the 
remedy,  raised  a  most  extraordinary  roar  at 
the  acute  pain  which  it  occasioned.  The 
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eflfect,  however,  was  wonderful.  The  eye  was 
in  a  manner  restored,  and  the  animal  could 
partially  see.  The  next  day  when  he  was 
brought,  and  heard  the  doctor's  voice,  he  lay 
down  of  himself,  placed  his  enormous  head  on 
one  side,  curled  up  his  trunk,  drew  in  his 
breath  just  like  a  man  about  to  endure  an 
operation,  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  was 
ovei',  and  then,  by  trunk  and  gesture,  evident- 
ly wished  (o  express  his  gratitude. — Late 
Paper. 

Sol:  cted. 

Eeligious  Society,  unless  it  keeps  close  to 
the  leadings  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  is  liable  to  be  drawn  out  to  look  at 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  thus  being  off 
the  pure  inward  watch-,  and  leaving  its  place 
of  safety  and  impregnable  defence,  it,  in  a  very 
subtile  and  almost  imperceptible  manner,  be- 
comes more  or  less  affected  or  influenced  by 
the  elements  which  compose  and  agitate  civil 
society.  Our  blessed  Redeemer  knowing  how 
susceptible  we  ai'e  of  wrong  impressions,  cau- 
tions his  disciples,  "  Take  heed  how  ye  hear." 
If  human  wisdom  and  judgment  are  suffered 
to  take  the  lead,  we  soon  approve  of,  and  are 
ensnared  by  plans  and  projects  which  have 
been  devised  to  sustain  and  perfect  the  Tem- 
ple which  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness has  decreed,  shall  have  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  Rock  of  ages — the  immediate 
and  renewed  revelation  of  his  own  holy  Arm. 
O  the  loss  which  our  poor  Society  is  continu- 
ally subjecting  itself  to  in  not  duly  estimating 
the  unspeakable  privilege  of  being  permitted 
to  draw  near  to  the  fountain  of  Light  and  life, 
and  earnestly  seeking  instruction  from  Him, 
the  Captain  of  salvation,  that  hence  we  might 
be  put  into  a  capacity  of  bringing  glory  to  his 
ever  worthy  name,  and  receiving  in  ourselves 
the  indubitable  evidence  that  we  have  sin- 
cerely endeavored  to  honor  him  with  our 
whole  substance. — Jonathan  Eoans. 


Useless  Treasure. — A  rich  nobleman  was 
once  showing  a  friend  a  great  collection  of 
precious  stones,  whose  value  was  almost  be- 
yond counting.  There  were  diamonds,  and 
pearls,  and  rubies,  and  gems  from  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe,  which  had  been  gathered 
by  their  possessor  with  the  greatest  labor  and 
expense.  "And  yet,"  he  remarked,  "they 
yield  mc  no  income." 

His  friend  replied  that  he  had  two  stones 
which  cost  him  about  two  florins  each,  yet 
they  yielded  him  an  income  of  two  hundred 
florins  a  year. 

In  much  surprise  the  nobleman  desired  to 
sec  the  wonderful  stones;  when  the  man  led 
him  down  to  his  mill,  and  pointed  to  the  two 
toiling  gray  millstones.  They  were  labori- 
ously crushing  the  grain  into  snowj''  flour  i'ov 
the  use  of  hundreds  who  depended  on  its  work 
for  their  daily  bread.  Those  two  dull  homely 
stones  did  more  good  in  the  world,  and  yield- 
ed a  larger  income,  than  all  the  nobleman's 
jewels.  So  it  is  with  idle  treasure  everywhere. 
— phrenological  Journal. 


"When  Satan  whispers  ugly  things,  and 
■would  fright  my  soul  from  prayer,  sometimes 
on  my  knees,  "  with  tcary  lace,"  like  the  poor 
Indian,  bending  low,  1  seek  relief:  and  though 
many  a  time  no  form  of  words  presents,  there 
seems  a  spiritual  intercession,  and  a  calm 
succeeds;  not  always  immediately.  —  Mary 
Capper. 


Selected. 

PENITENCE. 

Show  me  myself,  O  Holy  Lord  ; 

Help  me  to  look  within, 
I  will  not  turn  me  from  the  sight 

Of  all  my  sin, 

Just  as  it  is  in  Thy  pure  eyes, 

Would  I  behold  my  heart — 
Bring  every  hidden  spot  to  light, 

Nor  shrink  the  smart; 

Open  to  Thy  most  searching  view, 

Each  secret  thought  lies  bare; — 
Help  me  to  read  the  record  twice, 

This  is  my  prayer  ! 

Words  that  should  never  pass  my  lips, 
Thoughts  that  should  have  no  place, 

Tempers  unchecked,  allowed  their  sway, 
These,  Lord,  I  trace. 

I  promised  at  Thine  altar,  Lord, 

To  fight  these  foes  within. 
Yet  here  Thy  Spirit  doth  record 

Unconquered  sin ! 

Saviour  !  my  eyes  are  blind  with  tears — 

Such  bitter,  burning  tears — 
Are  these  the  dregs  of  sin,  retained 

So  many  years  ? 

Not  mine  the  purity  of  heart 

That  shall  at  last  see  God  ; 
Not  mine  the  following  in  the  steps 

The  Saviour  trod  ; 

Not  mine  the  life  I  thought  to  live 

When  first  I  took  His  name ; 
Mine  but  the  right  to  weep  and  grieve 

Over  my  shame  ! 

Yet  Lord  !  I  thank  Thee  for  the  sight 

Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  me. 
And  humbled  to  the  dust,  I  shrink 

Closer  to  Thee ; 

Unworthy,  faithle.ss,  as  it  is, 

Oh,  let  my  spirit  hide 
Its  weakness  and  its  penitence 

In  Thy  dear  side ! 

And  if  Thy  love  will  not  disown 

So  frail  a  heart  as  mine. 
Chasten  and  cleanse  it  as  Thou  wilt, 

But  keep  it  Thine  ! 

— -N.  Y.  Observer. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Word-Changes. 

(Concluded  from  page  332.) 

Flood.  "  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other 
side  of  the  flood  in  old  time." — Josh.  xxiv.  2. 

In  olden  times  the  word  flood  was  applied 
to  any  stream,  not  merely  to  an  overflow. 

"  With  these  came  they,  who  from  the  bord'ring  flood 
Of  old  Euphrates,"  &c. — Milton. 

Fold.  "  And  there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd." — John  x.  16.  The  true  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  word  is  flock,  not  fold — 
"there  shall  be  ona  flock  and  one  shepherd." 

Godspeed.  This,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
Bible,  should  be  written  goodspeed,  as  it  is  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  12. 

Gracious.  "A  gracious  woman  retaineth 
honor." — Prov.  xi.  16.  In  the  Bible,  gracious 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  passive  sense  of  flUi^d 
with  grace,  now  generally  used  in  the  active 
sense  of  imparting  grace  or  favor. 

IIis,  when  we  should  now  use  its,  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Bible;  indeed,  its  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  authorized  version,  and 
very  sparingly  in  old  writers  generally.  His 
was  the  common  possessive  both  of  hit  (it) 
and  of  he,  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Jot.  "Till  heaven  and  earth  pa'^s,  one  jot 
or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law, 
till  all  be  fulfilled."— Jia?^.  v.  18. 

Jot  is  from  the  Greek  name  (iota)  of  the 


Hebrew  letter  jod,  the  smallest  letter  of 
Hebrew  alphabet,  and  therefore  the  mo 
likely  to  be  omitted  or  overlooked.    A  tit 
was  a  little  curved  hook  by  which  some 
the  Hebrew  letters  were  distinguished. 

Leasing.  "  How  long  will  ye  love  vani 
and  seek  after  leasing  f" — Fs.  iv.  2.  Leasi 
means  lying,  &  falsehood,  from  the  Anglo-Saxi 
adjective  "  leas,"/a/se.  The  word  is  now  o 
solete  but  was  in  common  use  in  the  seve 
teenth  centurj'. 

"  And  all  that  faimed  is,  as  leasings,  tales  and  lies."' 
SpeTiser. 

Meat.  With  us,  meat  has  a  much  mo 
limited  meaning  than  it  had  originally, 
now  means  flesh  meat  exclusively  ;  but  in  ear 
English  it  has  the  sense  of  victuals  general 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  wiea^-offeri 
spoken  of  in  Deuteronomj''  there  was  nothii 
but  flour  and  oil.  The  original  sense  of  i 
is  preserved  in  the  phrase  "grace  before  meai 
that  is,  before  food,  or  eating. 

Minister.  "And  he  closed  the  book,  an 
he  gave  it  again  to  the  minister,  and  s 
down." — Luke  iv.  20. 

The  general  meaning  of  minister  is  oflScer 
servant.  But  in  modern  times  the  terra 
confined  to  an  officer  of  the  church  or  a  8( 
vant  of  the  State.  In  the  seventeenth  centui 
it  had  neither  of  these  meanings,  but  was  us* 
solely  to  denote  the  humbler  sense  of  miuist 
as  an  attendant  or  servant.  In  Josh.  i. 
Joshua  is  called  Moses'  minister,  while  in  Exc 
xxiii.  11,  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  translate 
servant.  "  The  wives  be  ministers  to  their  hu 
bands,  the  children  to  their  parents,  and, 
be  short,  the  younger  to  their  elder." — Mon 
Utopia. 

Neesing.  "  By  his  neesings  a  light  do' 
shine." — Joh  xli.  18.  Neesing  is  the  older  for 
of  the  word  now  written  sneezing. 

Nephew.  "  If  any  widow  have  children  i 
nephews,  let  them  learn  first  to  show  piety 
home,  and  to  requite  their  parents." — 1  Ti 
V.  4.  In  our  present  use  the  word  nephew 
confined  to  the  son  of  a  brother  or  of  a  siste 
but  formerly  it  denoted  a  grandson  or  oth 
lineal  descendant. 

"  The  warts,  black  moles,  spots  and  freckl 
of  fathers,  not  appearing  at  all  upon  the 
children's  skin,  begin  afterwards  to  put  fori 
and  show  themselves  in  their  nephews,  to  w: 
the  children  of  their  sons  and  daughters. "- 
Holland's  Plutarch. 

Or.  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brougl 
forth,  or  even  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  ar 
the  woi'ld." — Ps.  xc.  2.  Or  in  this  place  is  tl 
Saxon  or  (before),  and  means  ere,  which 
used  in  place  of  it  in  Ecclesiasticus,  "  He  kne 
all  things  ere  ever  they  were  created."  "  Son 
speak  or  they  weigh,  and  attempt  or  they  co 
sider." — Queen  Elizabeth. 

Peep.  "  And  when  they  shall  say  unto  yo 
seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  ai 
unto  wizards  that  peep,  and  that  mutt( 
should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God."- 
Isn.  viii.  19. 

The  ordinary  meaning  associated  with  tl 
word  peep,  is  a  meaning  connected  with  sigh 
but  peep  as  emploj'od  in  the  above  passage 
a  different  word,  and  is  now  obsolete.  Tl 
primary  signification  is  to  cry  like  a  yout 
bird  ;  afterwards  the  word  was  used  to  deno 
the  shrill  whistling  sound  made  by  wizan 
that  peep  and  mutter. 

"As  touching  the  manner  of  worshipin 
and  adoring  flashes  of  lightning,  all  natioi 
with  one  accord  and  conformity  do  it  with 
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i  |  cind  of  ichistling  or  chirping  with  the  lips." — • 
nil  Holland's  Fliny. 

i!  Pbevent.  "  I  j9reren?er?  the  dawning  of  the 
;!•  norniDg." — Ps.  cxix.  147.  The  modern  sense 
jf  the  word  'prevent  is  to  hinder.  The  literal 
m  neaning  is  to  come  before,  to  anticipate.  This 
lit  s  the  signification  in  the  Psalm.  "  Straw- 
si  jerries  watered  will  prevent  and  come  early." 
v:  —Bacon. 

Shroud.    "Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a 
jedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches,  and 
with  a  shadowing  shroud." — Ezek.  xxxi.  3. 
Shroud  is  obsolete  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
3  is  here  used,  of  cover,  shelter.    In  an  old  Bng- 
iish  poem  occur  the  following  lines,  in  which 
i  the  word  is  used  with  the  same  meaning  as  in 
1  Ezekiel. 

'li  I    "  Where  like  a  mounting  cedar  he  should  bear 

lli       His  plumed  top  aloft  into  the  air  ; 

jl       And  let  these  shrubs  sit  underneath  his  shrouds, 

,j       Whilst  in  his  arms  he  doth  embrace  the  clouds." 
Silly,  in  modern  usage  has  acquired  an  op- 

j  probrioas  sense  which  it  bad  not  originally  ; 

:  it  is  derived  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  mean- 
ing happy,  and  its  meaning  in  early  English 

,  literature  is  simple,  harmless,  guileless.  The 

^  old  writers  speak,  for  example,  of  silly  sheep, 

.  that  is  harmless  sheep ;  silly  women,  that  is, 

:j  a  simple,  guileless  woman. 

Sincere.  "As  new-born  babes  desire  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow 
thereby.  '— 1  Pet.  ii.  2. 

I  Sincere  is  derived  from  sine  cera,  literally 
without  wax,  that  is,  the  pure,  clear  honey. 
Hence  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  is 
fure,  unadulterated,  and  this  is  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  above  passage.  A  similar  use  of 
sincere  was  common  in  the  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  "  But  the  good,  sincere, 
and  true  nard  is  known  by  the  lightness,  red 
color,  sweet  smell,  and  the  taste  especially." 
, — Holland's  Pliny.  "  There  is  no  sincere  acid 
jin  any  animal  juice." — Arbuthnot. 
I  Tale.  '■  There  shall  no  straw  be  given  you, 
yet  shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of  bricks." — Ex. 
V.  18.  The  tale  is  what  we  could  call  the  tally, 
the  number  told  off  or  counted  ;  hence  in  gen- 
eral a  full  number.    Milton  says: 

"  And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale, 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale." 
This  does  not  mean  that  every  shepherd  re- 
lates his  story,  but  tells  or  counts  his  tally, 
,  tbat  is  counts  the  number  of  his  sheep.  Dry- 
den  uses  it  in  the  same  sense — 
I        "  She  takes  the  tale  [count]  of  all  the  lambs." 
I     Wo  WORTH.    "  Howl  ye,  wo  worth  the  day." 
•  — Ezek.  XXX.  2.  This  is  an  old  English  idiom, 
now  obsolete.    Wo  worth,  means  wo  be  to. 
Worth  has  no  connection  with  the  modern 
1  noun  worth,  being  derived  from  the  Saxon 
I  verb  weorthan,  to  be. 


To  Friends  in  New  Jersey,  in  America. 

Swarthmore,  the  4th  of  First  mo.,  1676. 
My  dear  Friends  in  New  Jersey,  and  you 
that  go  to  Xew  Jersey,  my  desire  is  that  you 
may  all  be  kept  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  that 
you  may  have  the  Lord  in  your  eye,  in  all 
your  undertakings;  for  many  eyes  of  other 
governments  or  colonies  will  be  upon  you  ; 
yea,  the  Indians,  to  see  how  you  order  your 
lives  and  conversations.  And  therefore  let 
your  lives,  and  words,  and  conversations  be 
as  becomes  the  Gospel,  that  you  may  adorn 
the  Truth,  and  honor  the  Lord  in  all  your 
undertakings:  let  that  only  be  in  your  eye, 
and  then  you  will  have  the  Lord's  blessing 
and  increase,  both  in  basket  and  field  and 


storehouse ;  and  at  your  lyings  down  you 
will  feel  Him  ;  and  your  goings  forth  and 
comings  in.  So  that  you  may  answer  the 
Light  and  the  Truth  in  all  people,  both  by 
your  godly  lives  and  conversations :  serving 
the  Lord  and  being  valiant  for  His  Truth, 
with  a  jo5^ful  heart  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
glorious  Name  in  whom  you  have  salvation. 

And  keep  up  your  meetings  for  worship, 
and  your  men  and  women's  meetings  for  the 
affairs  of  Truth,  both  monthly  and  quarterly  : 
and  after  you  are  settled,  you  may  join  to- 
gether and  build  a  meeting  house.  And  do 
not  strive  about  outward  things;  but  dwell 
in  the  love  of  God,  for  that  will  unite  you  to- 
gether, and  make  you  kind  and  gentle  one 
towards  another;  and  to  seek  one  another's 
good  and  welfare  ;  and  to  be  helpful  one  to 
another.  And  let  temperance,  and  patience, 
and  kindness,  and  brotherly  love  be  exercised 
among  you,  so  that  you  may  abound  in  virtue 
and  true  humility;  living  in  peace,  showing 
forth  the  nature  of  Christianity,  that  you 
may  all  live  as  a  family,  and  the  church  of 
God,  holding  Christ  your  heavenly  Head,  and 
having  Him  to  exercise  his  offices  among  you, 
and  in  you.  And  therefore  be  not  over  eager 
after  outward  things,  but  keep  above  them 
in  the  Lord's  power  and  seed,  Christ  Jesus, 
that  is  over  all ;  in  whom  you  have  all  life, 
election,  and  salvation. 

And  write  over  yearly  from  your  meetings 
how  you  are  settled,  and  how  your  affairs  go  on 
in  the  Truth,  and  how  your  men  and  women's 
meetings  are  settled.  And  my  desires  are, 
that  we  may  hear  that  you  are  a  good  savor 
to  God  in  those  countries ;  so  that  the  Lord 
may  crown  all  your  actions  with  His  glory. 
So  with  my  love  to  all. 

George  Fox. 


Assyrian  Antiquities. 

The  cases  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian  and  Ara- 
maean antiquities  collected  by  the  late  George 
Smith  during  his  last  archseological  expedi- 
tion to  the  East,  which  was  brought  to  a  fatal 
end  at  Aleppo  on  the  19th  of  August,  are  now 
in  course  of  examination  with  a  view  to  their 
being  duly  registered,  ticketed  and  exhibited 
to  the  public  gaze.  The  task  is  naturally  in 
the  hands  of  G.  Smith's  successor,  William  St. 
Chad  Boscawen.  The  objects  are  some  thou- 
sands in  number,  including  at  the  first  glance, 
not  a  few  of  considerable  interest  and  import- 
ance. The  bulk  are  of  the  class  known  as 
contract  tablets — small  baked  clay  slabs,  writ- 
ten on  both  sides,  and  recording  acts  of  bar- 
gain and  sale,  duly  attested  by  witnesses,  and 
bearing  very  precise  dates.  Sometimes  they  are 
done  in  duplicate,  a  second  copy  of  the  cunie- 
form  or  arrowhead  inscription  being  found 
inside  on  splitting  the  slab.  The  exact  dates 
upon  them  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
settling  the  chronology,  and  the  ever-growing 
store  of  proper  names,  including  those  of 
buyers,  sellers  and  witnesses,  is  of  great  phil- 
olooical  value.  The  number  of  contract  tab- 
lets  already  recognized  among  the  new  trea- 
sures is  about  3,000.  Of  these  no  fewer  than 
1,800  were  found  together  and  must  have 
formed  part  of  the  archives  of  a  single  great 
firm  of  Babylonian  bankers,  whose  transac- 
tions extended  over  more  than  a  century, 
since  the  dates  of  their  vouchers  and  securi- 
ties range  through  the  reigns  of  Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  &c.,  down  to 
those  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Hystaspes  and  Nidin- 
tabel,  who  i-cvolted  against  iiim.     Of  more 


strictly  so-called  historical  tablets  about  a 
score  have  already  turned  up.— British  Friend. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Civilization  and 
Improvement  of  the  Indians. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  ;. — The  Committee 
for  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the 
Indians  report:  The  condition  of  the  Board- 
ing School  at  Tunesassa  continues  to  be  satis- 
factory. It  has  been  attended  by  an  average 
of  29  scholars  during  the  year,  most  of  whom, 
as  heretofore,  were  girls. 

In  a  rfcent  letter  to  the  Committee  the 
Superintendent  remarks,  that  under  the  care 
of  the  efficient  teacher  it  "has  been  all  we 
could  reasonably  expect."  All  of  the  children 
read  and  spell,  23  write,  21  study  arithmetic, 
18  geography,  6  grammar  and  philosophy, 
and  20  write  letters  to  their  parents  or  others 
once  a  month.  Meetings  for  worship  have 
been  regularly  held  twice  a  week,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  daily  read  in 
the  family  with  the  children  collected.  The 
children  are  also  collected  every  evening  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  read  religious  or  other 
instructive  matter.  On  these  occasions  their 
behavior  has  generally  been  commendable, 
and  we  feel  encouraged  on  learning  that  a 
marked  improvement  is  observable  in  the 
general  deportment  of  the  larger  girls  out  of 
school. 

Our  friends  Aaron  P.  and  Eunice  Dewees 
continue  acceptably  at  the  head  of  the  Insti- 
tution. In  the  Fourth  month  last,  Louisa 
Smith  succeeded  Eliza  A.  Cheyney  as  teacher, 
as  referred  to  in  our  last  Eeport,  and  was  ac- 
companied on  her  journey  to  Tunesassa  by 
Mary  Millhouse,  also  from  Iowa,  who  was 
about  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  assistant 
matron. 

The  latter  was  in  poor  health  at  the  time 
of  her  arrival,  and  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
days  was  removed  by  death,  on  the  29th  of 
the  Fourth  month.  Under  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  family  at  the  Boarding  School 
our  friend  Thomazine  Valentine  shortly  after- 
wards proceeded  thither  where  she  remained 
for  several  weeks  to  the  comfort  and  help  of 
our  Friends  there.  Sina  A.  Hall,  of  Barnes- 
ville,  Ohio,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
thus  occurring,  whose  services  at  the  Institu- 
tion began  in  the  Sixth  month  last.  During 
the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  increased  size 
of  the  familj^,  the  need  of  an  additional  helper 
in  the  household  department  has  been  fre- 
quently felt,  to  meet  which,  the  services  of 
Elizabeth  Burgess,  a  Friend  from  Pennsville, 
Ohio,  have  lately  been  obtained. 

AVhile  under  the  fostering  influence  of  the 
caretakers  at  the  Boarding  School,  the  chil- 
dren not  only  acquire  a  valuable  amount  of 
school  learning,  as  well  as  receive  instruction 
in  housekeeping,  &c.,  but  serious  impressions, 
are,  we  believe,  at  times  made  upon  their 
minds,  which,  we  trust  will  not  be  entirely 
lost,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  evil  ex- 
ample and  influences  with  which  they  are 
often  surrounded  in  their  own  homes.  In  the 
report  of  a  Committee  who  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Institution  during  the  past  year,  they  observe 
in  reference  to  the  children,  that  their  "pro- 
per deportment  in  the  school  room  and  in  the 
family  gives  reason  to  hope,  that  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  them  while  there,  will  not  be 
unavailing.  In  some  of  the  gatherings  with 
the  family  and  children  we  were  favored  with 
an  evidence  of  Heavenly  good,  which  was  re- 
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freshing  to  our  spirits,  and  should  have  an 
animating  effect  upon  those  who  are  concern- 
ed to  labor  for  the  best  welfare  of  this  people." 

It  is  cheering  to  know  from  time  to  time  of 
instances  in  which  the  sanctifying  power  of 
Divine  Grace  has  been  observed  in  those  who 
have  once  been  under  the  care  of  Friends  as 
pupils  at  the  Boarding  School;  and  it  may  be 
proper  here  to  refer  to  the  character  and  re- 
cent death  of  a  valuable  young  woman,  a  sister 
of  the  one  alluded  to  in  our  Keport  of  last  year, 
who  after  acquiring  an  education  had  been 
engaged  for  several  years  as  a  teacher  among 
her  own  people.  During  her  last  illness, 
which  was  of  some  months'  continuance,  her 
expressions  indicated  an  humble  submission 
to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  a  tender 
solicitude  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  and  a  peaceful 
trust  that  thi'ough  the  love  and  mercy  of  her 
Saviour  all  in  the  end  would  be  well.  A  letter 
written  by  her  surviving  sister,  also  a  seri 
ously  minded  woman,  says,  "  Her  disease  was 
such  that  she  wanted  to  be  kept  very  quiet, 
and  let  nothing  excite  her,  though  she  dearly 
loved  to  have  the  Qualters  see  her,  and  talk 
with  her.  She  thought  a  great  deal  of  the 
Quakers.  She  seemed  to  be  aware  of  her 
situation,  and  used  to  say,  that  "  God  has  ar- 
ranged these  sicknesses  and  sufferings  for  our 
especial  benefit.  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly, 
but  to  show  to  us  His  hand  dealing,  and  to 
draw  us  nearer  to  Him,  while  we  yet  stay; 
to  rid  ourselves  of  sin,  and  to  be  the  better 
prepared  for  a  home  in  the  mansions  above. 
Look  up  and  pray  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  He  will  remove  all 
darkness,  and  point  out  our  way  clear." 

While  the  labors  of  the  Friends  at  Tune- 
sassa  are  mostly  confined  to  the  care  of  the 
Boarding  School,  and  the  farm;  yet  opportu 
nities  are  often  improved  for  visiting  the 
Indians  in  their  own  homes  upon  the  lieser- 
vation  ;  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
to  encourage  the  exercise  of  their  influence 
in  this  way. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  Sarah  T. 
Smith,  a  Friend  from  PennsviUe,  Ohio,  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Committee,  and 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  on  the  Reservation  as  teacher  of  the 
school  located  about  a  mile  distant  from 
Friends'  property,  and  arrangements  made 
by  which  she  will  board  in  the  family. 

By  an  examination  of  our  Treasurer's  ac- 
count, it  appears  that  there  was  due  him,  3d 
mo.  1st  last,  a  balance  of  $566.0-1:.  During  the 
year  then  closed  he  had  received  interest  on 
investments,  including  one-third  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Estate  of  John  Parrish,  $1,387.- 
26;  profits  on  the  sale  of  city  six  per  cent, 
loan,  $31.50;  which  with  credits  fi'om  sales  of 
real  estate,  and  oak  timber  removed  from  the 
land,  8-163.35  ;  rent  of  saw  and  grist  mill,  $25; 
and  apparentgain  on  the  farm  account,  $51.21 ; 
make  together,  $1,958.32.  The  expotiditures 
have  been,  for  family  expenses,  $1,371.15; 
salaries  and  travelling  expeuscs  of  the  Friends 
engaged  in  the  Institution,  $989.43;  books, 
Ac,  for  the  school,  $20.35,  and  for  repairs, 
improvements,  &c.,  $67.05  ;  making  a  total  of 
$2,4-17.98,  and  showing  a  deficiency  in  the 
operations  of  the  year  uf  $489.66.  There  are 
securities  on  lnuid  amounting  at  their  par 
value  to  $14,136.66,  which  is'$6n0  less  than 
the  amount  reported  a  year  ago. 

During  tlie  last  few  j'cars  portions  of  the 
tract  at  Tuncsassa  have  been  sold,  and  thcro 


remains  a  balance  payable  to  the  Committee 
in  instalments  during  several  successive  years 
of  $2,291  on  this  account.  The  number  of 
acres  sold  are  reported  last  year  to  be  275, 
but  owing  to  the  failure  of  one  of  the  pur- 
chasers to  fulfil  his  engagements,  the  total 
amount  thus  disposed  of  is  225  acres.  Within 
two  years  past  the  invested  funds  have  been 
diminished  $1,100;  and  as  the  reimbursement 
of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
concern  as  at  present  conducted  will  result  in 
a  further  encroachment  upon  our  principal, 
the  subject  is  mentioned  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  construction  of  two  important  lines  of 
railroad  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Allegheny  Reservation  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  the  erection  of  shops  and  other  buildings 
connected  therewith  have  been  followed  by 
the  settling  of  an  increasing  population  of 
whites  upon  this  Reservation,  which  in  vari- 
ous ways,  continues  to  exert  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  Indians.  Under  feelings  of 
sympathy  with  them  in  the  various  tempta- 
tions to  which  they  are  now  exposed,  and  the 
difficulties  in  which  they  have  become  in- 
volved, the  Committee  addressed  a  letter  of 
friendship  and  counsel  to  the  Indians  on  both 
the  Allegheny  and  Cattaraugus  Reservations, 
which  was  presented  to  them  in  the  Ninth 
month  last,  by  some  of  our  number  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  report  of  this  sub- 
committee, after  alluding  to  causes  of  dis 
couragement  which  were  met  with  on  the 
Allegheny  Reservation,  they  state  that  in 
all  the  interviews,  feelings  of  satisfaction  were 
expressed  at  the  continued  interest  taken  by 
Friends  in  their  improvement  and  welfare,  of 
which  the  advice  thus  communicated  to  them 
was  a  fresh  evidence;  and  in  some  of  the  in- 
terviews a  degree  of  solemnity  was  experi- 
enced, under  which,  we  hope,  profitable  im- 
pressions were  made;  and  we  believe  the 
letter  and  visit  have  renewed  and  strength- 
ened the  feelings  which  the  Indians  have  long 
entertained  towards  Friends." 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

George  J.  Scattergood,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  rao.  13lh,  1877. 

Ho^o  Kid  Gloves  ore  Made. — Gloves  have 
been  in  use  from  very  early  times,  being  men- 
tioned by  such  ancient  writers  as  Homer  and 
Xenophon.  During  the  middle  ages  they 
were  worn  by  certain  officials  as  a  mark  of 
dignity.  But  as  civilization  advanced  they 
gradually  became  common  to  all  classes  of 
the  community;  and  the  growing  demand  is 
such,  that  the  price  of  skins  have  advanced 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  term  "kid,"  however,  is  a  mere  tech- 
nicalit}',  as  the  quatitity  consumed  annually 
of  leather  bearing  this  name,  is  largely  in 
excess  of  what  could  be  suj)plied  from  the 
skins  of  the  young  goats  that  are  annually 
slaughtered,  lamb  and  other  thin  skins  being 
extensively  used.  The  value  of  the  kid  gloves 
manufactured  in  France  is  estimated  at  $10,- 
000,000,  and  there  are  large  quantities  made 
in  Italy,  Germany  and  England,  and  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  in  this  country,  at 
Gloversville,  New  York  cit}',  and  in  this  city. 

As  the  sewing  of  a  single  pair  of  ladies' 
kid  gloves  requires  five  thousand  stitches, 
for  which  the  continental  manufacturers  pay 
about  ten  cents,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
this  industry  cannot  bo  carried  on  extensively 


in  this  country.    The  seams  are  sewed  with  '^i 
perfect  regularity  by  placing  the  edges  to  be  m 
united  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  which  terminate  io 
in  fine  brass  teeth  like  those  of  a  comb,  bat 
only  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long,  the  stitches  jjii 
being  held  by  a  knot  to  prevent  ripping,  which 
used  to  be  a  frequent  source  of  trouble.    It  is  .jj. 
necessary  that  the  animal  should  be  killed 
young,  because  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  feed  on 
herbage  its  skin  is  impaired  for  this  purpose,  liji 
Eggs  are  very  extensively  used  in  preparing 
the  skins;  it  is  estimated  that  60,000,000  are  |,'| 
annually  used  in  England  and  France  alone,  jjj 
In  coloring  the  kids  dye  is  applied  to  the  j 
outer  skin  with  a  brush  by  hand;  if  the  skins  .||, 
were  immersed  the  inner  portion  would  also 
receive  the  dye  and  stain  the  hand. 

France  excels  all  in  the  variety  and  rich- 
ness  of  her  colors,  which  is  attributed  to  her  || 
atmosphere  and  water — producing  200  differ-  ',| 
ent  shades. — Phila.  Ledger.  '^^ 

For  "The  Friend."  8* 

George  Fox,  to  the  Churches,  '  *  ' 

On  the  Necessity  of  Women's  Meetings.  | 

Some  that  jjrofessed  Truth,  and  had  made  t 
a  great  show  thereof,  being  gone  from  the  sim-  '^^ 
■plicity  of  the  Gospel,  into  jangling,  division,  |, 
and  a  spirit  of  separation,  endeavored  to  dis-  , 
courage  Friends,  especially  the  women,  from  " 
their  godly  care  and  watch  fulness  in  the  church 
over  one  another  in  the  Truth,  opposing  their  " 
meetings,  which  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  were  ! 
set  up  for  that  service.  Wherefore  I  was  moved 
of  the  Lord  to  write  the  following  epistle,  and 
send  it  among  Friends,  for  the  discovering  of 
that  spirit  by  which  those  opposers  were 
acted,  its  way  and  work  by  which  it  wrought,  'n 
and  to  warn  Friends  of  it,  that  they  might  »s 
not  be  betrayed  by  it.  "  All  my  dear  Friends."  iff 
After  stating  how  these  opposers  were  gone  kii 
fx-om  the  peaceable  spirit  of  Jesus,  he  says  :  int 
"Some  of  this  spirit  have  said  to  me,  'They  tof 
see  no  service  for  women's  meetings.'  My 
answer  is,  and  hath  been  to  such.  If  they  be 
blind  and  without  sight,  they  should  not  op- 
pose others  ;  for  none  impose  anything  upon 
them.    God  never  received  the  blind  for  a  sa- 
crifice, neither  can  his  people.    But  Christ 
has  enlightened  all  ;  and  to  as  many  as  receive 
him,  he  gives  'power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God.'    Such  as  are  heirs  of  his  power,  and  of 
his  gospel,  which  brings  life  and  immortality 
to  light,  can  see  over  him  that  has  darkened 
those  ;  and  all  such  keep  the  order  of  the  gospel, 
the  power  of  God,  and  their  meetings  therein, 
which  preserves  them  in  life  and  immortality. 
These  see  the  great  service  of  mci.'j  and  wo- 
men's meetings,  in  the  order  of  the  gospel  the 
power  of  God;  for  they  are  meethelps  in  this 
power,  which  is  the  authorit}'  of  their  meet- 
ings.   I  say,  all  you  that  be  against  men's  and 
women's  meetings,  who  say,  'you  see  no  ser- 
vice for  the  women's  meeting'  and  oppose 
them  ;  you  are  therein  out  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  his  spirit  you  live  not  in.    For  God  saw  a 
service  for  the  assemblies  of  the- women  in  the 
time  of  the  law,  about  those  things  that  ap- 
pertain to  his  worship  and  service,  and  to  the 
holy  things  of  his  tabernacle;  and  they  in  his 
spirit  see  now  their  service  in  the  Gospel, 
ynany  things  in  these  meetings  being  more  proper 
for  the.ivomen  than  the  men;  and  they  in  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God,  may  inform  the 
men  of  such  things  as  arc  not  proper  for  them; 
and  the  men  may  inform  the  women  of  such 
things  as  arc  not  proper  for  them,  as  meet 
helps  to  each  other.    *    *    *    Therefore  all 
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•on  that  feel  the  power  of  God,  and  your  ser- 
•iee  for  God  in  them,  both  men  and  women, 
ceep  your  meetings  in  the  power  of  God,  the 
iiithority  of  them,  as  they  were  settled  in  it; 
hen  ye  will  be  preserved  both  over  this  spirit 
hat  opposes  them,  and  over  the  spirit  of  the 
vo!  Id  that  opposes  your  other  meetings  ;  for 
t  is  all  one  in  the  ground,  and  would  bring 
ou  into  bondage.    *    *    *    Stand  up  for 
our  liberty  in  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  faith, 
vhich  Christ  Jesus  hath  been  the  author  of, 
'■/■"  ye  lose  it,  and  let  another  spirit  get  over 
.  ye  tcill  not  soon  regain  it.    I  knew"  Satan 
rould  bestir  himself  in  his  instruments,  when 
nen's  and  women's  meetings  came  to  be  set  up 
n  the  power,  light,  and  truth,  and  the  heirs 
t  the  Gospel  to  take  their  possession  of  it  in 
very  country  and  city,  therein  to  wal  k,  watch 
.ver"^one  another,  and  take  care  of  God's  glory 
nd  honor,  and  his  precious  truth,  and  to  see 
hat  all  walk  in  the  truth  as  becomes  the 
:o#pel,  and  to  see  that  nothing  was  lacking; 
nd  so  whatsoever  was  decent,  modest,  virtu- 
.11  s,  lovely,  comely,  righteous,  and  of  good  re- 
to  follow  after,  and  to  admonish  and  ex- 
r  all  that  were  not  faithful,  and  to  rebuke 
L  that  did  evil.    I  knew  this  would  give  such 
check  to  all  loose  speakers,  talkers,  and 
-  ;  ;kers,  that  there  would  be  an  opposition  to 
■h  meetings.    But  heed  it  not;  truth  will 
i  iiie  over  them  all,  and  is  over  them  all,  and 
Ltith  must  have  the  victory."   How  hardened 
jii-t  any  be  to  revoke  this  order  in  their  own 
ad.  S.  C. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  "The  Friend." 


Agriculture,  &c.,  in  Georgia. 
In  journeying  through  the  Southern  States, 
he  author  of  "The  Great  South"  gives  us  his 
mpression  of  things  as  they  fell  under  his 
bservation.  We  extract  a  few  passages.  "It 
3  not  without  some  little  bitterness  that  a 
jeorgia  journalist  recently  wrote:  'A  Georgia 
'anner  uses  a  JSTorthern  axe-helve  and  axe  to 
ut  up  the  hickory  growing  within  sight  of 
lis  door,  plows  his  fields  with  a  Northern 
jIuw  ;  drops  out  his  cotton  with  a  New  Eng- 
and  hoe  ;  gins  his  cotton  upon  a  Boston  gin  ; 
loops  it  wkh  Pennsylvania  iron  ;  hauls  it  to 
narket  in  a  Concord  wagon,  while  the  little 
rain  that  he  raises  is  cut  and  prepared  for 
'ale  with  yankee  implements.  We  find  the 
Georgia  housewife  cooking  with  an  Albany 
tove;  and  even  the  food,  especially  the  luxu- 
ries, are  imported  from  the  North.  Georgia's 
iair  daughters  are  clothed  in  yankee  muslins 
lod  decked  in  Massachusetts  ribbons  and 
ihode  Island  jewelry.'  " 

Throughout  the  cotton  States  this  state- 
nent  holds  true.  In  the  interior  cotton  dis- 
ricts  of  Georgia,  there  is  often  a  great  deal 
if  pecuniary  distress,  because  the  condition 
if  the  market  or  the  failure  of  the  crop  presses 
iorely  on  those  who  have  given  no  care  to 
•aise  any  thing  for  self-support,  and  who  have 
itaked  their  all  on  cotton.  Diversified  indus- 
,ry  would  make  of  Georgia  in  twenty  years, 
i  second  New  York  ;  for  even  in  her  present 


must,  therefore,  be  the  main  stay  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  the  pi'ospect  is,  on  the  whole, 
encouraging. 

The  present  cash  value  of  the  farms  in 
Georgia  is  considerably  more  than  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  and  might  be  doubled 
by  something  like  systematic  and  thorough 
cultivation.  The  number  of  small  farms  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  negi'oes  have  ac- 
quired a  good  deal  of  land  which,  in  the  cot- 
ton sections,  they  recklessly  devote  entirely 
to  the  staple,  with  an  improvidence  and  care- 
lessness of  the  future  which  is  bewildering  to 
the  foresighted  observer.  They  are  fond  of 
the  same  pleasures  which  their  late  masters 
give  themselves  so  freely — hunting,  fishing, 
and  lounging;  pastimes  which  the  superb 
forests,  the  noble  streams,  the  charming  cli- 
mate, minister  to  very  stuongly.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  State,  in  the  piney  woods  and 
swamps,  the  inhabitants  are  indolent,  unedu- 
cated, complaining  and  shiftless.  They  are 
all  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  old  woman  who 
explained  to  a  hungry  and  thirsty  traveller 
that  they  could  not  give  him  any  milk,  '  be- 
cause the  dog  was  dead  I'  Applying  his  per- 
ceptive powers  to  this  singular  remark,  he 
discovered  that  the  dog  had  been  wont  to 
drive  up  the  cows  to  be  milked  at  eventide, 
and  that  since  his  death  it  had  not  occurred 
to  any  of  the  family  to  go  themselves  in  search 
of  the  kine.  People  who  have  plenty  of  cattle, 
and  might  raise  the  finest  beef  and  mutton, 
rarely  see  milk  or  butter,  and  wear  out  their 
systems  with  indigestible  pork  and  poor  whis- 
key. Their  indolence,  ignorance,  and  remote- 
ness from  any  well-ordered  farming  regions, 
arethe  excuses  for  this  class  of  the  inhabiianls, 
who  are  commonly  called  'crackers.'  These 
are  the  sallow  and  lean  people  who  always 
feel  '  tollable,'  but  who  never  feel  well;  a  peo- 
ple of  dry  fibre  and  coarse  existence,  yet  not 
devoid  of  wit  and  good  sense.  The  Georgia 
'  cracker'  is  eminently  shiftless  ;  he  seems  to 
fancy  that  he  was  born  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  back  curved,  and  his  slouch  hat 
crowded  over  his  eyes,  and  does  his  best  to 
maintain  this  attitude  forever.       *  * 

Columbus,  on  the  border  of  Alabama,  sepa- 
rated from  that  State  by  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  which  gives  it  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf, 
through  Florida,  is  a  lively  thriving  town, 
which  must  one  day  rival  Lowell  or  JVLanches- 
ter,  N.  H.,  because  its  water  power  is  excep- 
tionally fine.  The  river,  some  distance  above 
the  city,  flows  through  a  rugged  and  beautiful 
ravine,  where  the  best  building  stone  is  to  be 
had.  It  is  said  by  competent  authorities  that 
along  the  stream,  within  two  miles  of  the  city, 
there  are  sixty  sites,  each  large  enough  for 
the  establishment  of  a  capacious  factory.  Co- 
lumbus impressed  me  more  favorably  than 
any  other  manufacturing  town  I  had  seen  in 
the  far  South.  It  lies  right  at  the  centre  of 
the  cotton  belt,  is  pierced  by  six  important 
railwaj^s,  receives  about  130,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton yearly,  and  in  the  mills  of  the  Columbus 
Manufacturing,  and  Eagle  and  Phenix  Com- 


ing in  shady  places  about  the  square,  and  un- 
der the  porticoes,  but  they  are  found  every- 
where in  the  South.  The  managers  of  the 
cotton  mills  will  not  employ  them  in  their 
establishments.  When  I  asked  one  of  the 
superintendents  why  not,  he  smiled  quaintly 
and  said  :  '  Put  a  negro  in  one  of  those  rooms 
with  a  hundred  looms  and  the  noise  would 
put  him  to  sleep.'  *  *  * 

The  Columbus  manufacturers  say  that  a 
bale  of  cotton  can  be  manufactured  there 
twenty-two  dollars  cheaper  than  in  or  near 
Boston,  and  that  their  labor  is  thirty  per  cent, 
cheaper,  while  they  are  never  subject  to  ob- 
structions fwm  ice.  The  operatives  in  the 
mills  were.  King  thought,  evidently  saving 
money,  and  their  houses  and  gardens  were 
models  of  neatness  and  coixifort. 

"  Macon  is  picturesquely  perched  on  a  hill, 
around  which  a  densely  wooded  country 
stretches  away  in  all  directions.  The  Ock- 
mulgee  river  winds  between  broken  and  ro- 
mantic banks,  not  far  from  the  town  ;  and  near 
it  are  many  Indian  mounds  and  the  site  of  a 
venerable  fort,  used  during  the  wars  with  the 
Cherokees.  The  cotton  factories,  large  iron 
foundries  and  the  railway  activity  of  Macon, 
give  it  even  a  more  sprightly  appearance  than 
Columbus;  but  the  latter  has  15,000  popula- 
tion, while  Macon  has  but  10,000.    *    *  * 

"The  labor  question  is  the  important  one 
for  Georgia  and  all  the  other  cotton  States  to 
settle.  The  negro,  after  ht)  discovers  what  he 
loses  by  allowing  himself  to  be  intimidated  or 
talked  out  of  his  vote,  will  learn  to  respect  it, 
and  use  it  intelligently.  The  negroes  of  the 
State  ai'e  possessed  of  no  small  acuteness  and 
power  of  development,  and,  wherever  there 
are  educational  facilities  for  it,  they  speedily 
improve  them.  The  especial  need  of  the  race 
is  good  teachers  raised  from  its  own  ranks, 
and  the  creation  of  the  university  at  Atlanta 
for  the  colored  population,  was  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  works  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Society.  *  ^  * 

"The  Georgia  University  at  Athens,  fre- 
quented of  course  exclusively  by  whites,  is 
an  excellent  institution.  It  was  endowed  by 
the  Legislature  in  1788,  but  did  not  begin  its 
sessions  until  1801,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  noted  among  Southern  literary  institu- 
tions." *  *  *  *  *  ■ 
"  The  Atlantic  coast  of  Georgia,  seen  from 
the  deck  of  an  ocean  steamer,  seems  low  and 
uninteresting,  but  a  nearer  approach  shows 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  enviable  richness  of 
soil.  On  Cumberland  island  and  all  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  the  orange  grows  luxuriantly, 
and  with  a  return  to  careful  and  thorough 
culture,  the  sea  island  cotton  crop  there,  could 
be  made  of  immense  value." 


Sustaining  Grace  Promised. — God  did  not 
take  up  the  three  Hebrews  out  of  the  furnace 
of  fire,  but  He  came  down  and  walked  with 
them  in  it.  He  did  not  remove  Daniel  from 
the  den  of  lions ;  He  sent  His  angel  to  close 
the  mouths  of  the  beasts.  He  did  not  answer 
I  he  praj^er  of  Paul  to  remove  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  but  He  gave  him  a  sufficiency  of  grace 
to  sustain  him. 

 »  *  

Instructive  counsel  was  given,  relative  to 
the  care  which  should  be  exercised  over  ser- 
vants of  every  denomination  ;  that  nothing 

^..„.....   -  ^'^y  exist  in  our  families  that  can  in  any  way 

woollen  troods  in  the  State  as  yet  and  the  place,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  dead  and  |  harm  them  ;  and  that,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
rrand  water  power  of  the  Chattaho'oche  still  stagnant  towns  of  which  I  had  seen  so  many.  I  we  may  encourage  them  in  that  which  is 
•emains  but  little  employed.     Agriculture  True,  there  were  hosts  of  idle  negroes  r.jost-  good.— il/.  Capper. 


ll-organized  condition,  she  actually  makes  ]  panies,  employs  hundreds  of  woman  and  chil 
Teat  pro c^rresa.    The  creation  of  manufactur- jdren.    The  streets  are  wide  and  cheery,  the 


ng  centres,  like  Columbus,  Macon,  Albany, 
Chomaston,  Augusta,  Marietta,  Athens  and 
Dalton  is  encouraging,  but  much  remains  to 
)e  done.  Only  about  five  millions  of  dollars 
ire  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 


shops  and  stores  quite  fine;  the  residences 
pretty;  the  little  town  of  Girard,  across  the 
river,  built  by  the  mill  proprietors  as  a  home 
for  their  operatives,  is  charming;  there  is  an 
aspect  of  life,  and  energy,  and  content  in  the 
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SIXTH  MONTH  9,  1877. 


If  all  those  who  profess  a  belief  iu  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  were,  in  their  eveiy  day  life, 
living  witnesses  of  its  heart-changing,  purify- 
ing effects;  what  a  powerful  influence  for 
good  would  be  excited  thereby !  Many  seeing 
the  good  works  of  these,  would  glorify  our 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven. 

But  it  is  too  eadly  true,  that  some  who  take 
upon  them  the  name  of  Christ,  do  not  depart 
from  iniquity.  Those  who  know  them  inti- 
mately, find  the  old  root  of  selfishness  still 
alive  and  flourishing;  and  that  the  conduct  of 
such  professors  is  often  governed  by  impure 
motives,  by  their  success  in  business,  their  ease, 
pleasures,  or  self-indulgence,  and  that  such 
cannot,  with  sincerity,  adopt  the  language  of 
the  blessed  Saviour,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  Him  who  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His 
work." 

These  lukewarm  professors  are  not  only  in 
great  danger  of  failing  to  obtain  the  end  for 
which  we  were  created,  hut  they  incur  a  seri- 
ous responsibility  for  the  evil  influence  which 
they  exert  on  others,  When  the  Lord's  Holy 
Spirit  is  striving  with  individuals  to  bring 
them  to  repeulanee  and  amendment  of  life  ; 
and  they  are  made,  sensible  that  they  must 
surrender  their  own  will,  and  patiently  bear 
the  yoke  of  Christ;  and  these  look  round  on 
such  members  of  the  professing  church,  and 
find  the  same  unrestrained  selfisli  principles 
in  operation,  that  they  are  called  on  to  nail 
10  the  cross;  how  stumbling  is  the  eff'ect ! 
How  apt  will  such  individuals  be  to  conclude 
that  the  strict  and  self-denying  life  they  have 
been  called  to  lead,  is  surely  not  of  Divine  re- 
quiring; and  that  their  strong  impressions 
were  only  the  effect  of  a  heated  imagination  ! 
Thus  a  stumbling  block  may  be  cast  before 
others,  and  the  heavy  responsibility  be  in- 
curred of  those  who  offend  one  of  these  "  little 
ones." 

In  the  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
believe  however,  that  every  one  who  has  at- 
tained to  years  of  understanding  has  been 
favored  with  such  a  manifestation  of  Divine 
(}race,  as  to  leave  them  without  excuse,  and 
that  however  painful  the  example  of  others 
may  have  been,  it  cannot  be  pleaded  before 
the  eye  of  Infinite  purity  and  justice  in  ex- 
tenuation of  known  disobedience  to  His  holy 
will.  Unreserved  obedience  to  the  visitations 
of  the  Lord'd  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  path  of 
safety;  and  we  believe  it  greatly  concerns 
those  who  have  been  made  sensible  of  the 
opL-rations  of  the  refining  Hand  upon  them, 
to  study  to  be  quiet,  and  steadily  attend  to 
the  work  which  Ho  who  has  begotten  it  in 
their  hearts,  is  able  and  willing  to  carry  on 
there,  without  unduly  regarding  the  conducL 
or  influence  of  others. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Unitep  Statrs. — Tile  steamship  City  of  Rriis-iel'*, 
which  left  New  York  4lh  mo  21st,  arrived  at  Liverpool 
on  the  29tli  of  otii  ino.,  making  a  passage  of  '.VJ  days. 
Two  days  after  leaving  N.  York  slie  broke  lier  shaft, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  made  under  sail. 
I'rinciiial  in  her  cirgo  was  a  (juaiility  of  fresh  meats, 
for  the  preservation  of  which,  provision  had  been  m  ide 
for  ten  days  only  ;  but  which  proved  valuable  as  food 
for  the  passengers. 

Accounts  of  the  damage  done  by  the  great  earthquake 


wave  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  state 
that  the  towns  of  Iquique,  Arica,  Antofagosta,  Tambo- 
de-Moro,  Pabellon  and  IIo,  are  almost  destroyed.  Great 
damage  was  done  at  other  points  along  the  coasts  of 
Chili  and  Peru.  The  Sandwich  Islands  were  also  swept 
by  the  same  wave.  Great  damage  to  property,  and 
some  loss  of  life,  are  reported. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  during 
the  last  twelve  months  four  millions  of  swine  have 
perished  in  this  country  through  disease.  The  pecu- 
niary loss  is  estimated  at  more  than  .'B20,000,000.  One 
fifth  of  the  loss  was  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  next  in 
order  come  the  states  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  A  sci- 
entific investigation  by  the  government  into  the  cause 
of  these  losses,  has  been  requested  by  many  corre- 
spondents of  the  department. 

The  drouth  in  California  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  agricultural 
interests  of  that  State.  The  San  Francisco  Billletin 
states  that  a  lot  of  10,000  sheep  were  oftered  a  few  days 
since,  in  one  of  the  southern  counties,  for  five  c^ts  a 
head !  There  was  neither  grass  nor  water,  and  the 
sheep  were  not  strong  enough  to  drive  any  distance. 
There  have  been  many  instances  the  present  year, 
where  owners  of  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of 
sheep  well  graded,  were  willing  to  give  half  of  their 
herds  and  flocks  to  any  one  who  would  carry  them  over 
until  the  next  season  or  until  grass  should  come. 

In  Alabama  also  the  drought  is  severe — no  rain  has 
fallen  for  several  weeks,  and  the  corn  and  cotton  crops 
are  suffering. 

The  gross  value  of  the  Canadian  Fisheries,  for  1876, 
was  $11,147,500. 

Lieutenant  Lawton  left  Red  Cloud  agency  on  the 
28th  ult.  in  charge  of  972  northern  Cheyennes  and 
Arrapahoes,  who  ai'e  on  their  way  to  their  new  home 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are  not  expected  to 
reach  their  destination  for  sixty  days. 

The  first  steam  engine  manufactured  in  Florida,  is 
now  in  operation  in  Alachua  county  in  that  State. 

The  public  debt  statement  for  Fifth  month  sh'ows  a 
reduction  of  $6,981,274.  About  $2,000,000  of  this  is 
said  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  large  sums  due 
to  the  navy,  and  for  necessary  expenses  of  otkei-  depart- 
ments are  unpaid,  because  not  provided  ft)r*by  the  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Tlie  contract  for  supplying  postal  cards  to  the  govern- 
ment for  the  next  four  years,  has  been  awarded  to  the 
American  Phototype  Compiny  of  N.  York,  at  69  56-100 
per  thousand.  The  cards  will  be  similar  in  style  and 
color  to  those  now  in  use. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  San  Francisco;  bound 
from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  was  wrecked  on  the 
16th  ult.  between  Panama  and  Acapuico  ;  she  struck 
an  unknown  rook  and  sunk  in  less  than  an  hour.  Tiie 
passengers  were  all  saved.  The  cargo  was  valued  at 
$750,000,  which  with  the  ship  and  all  the  biggage  of 
the  passengers  is  a  total  loss.  It  is  suggested  as  pro- 
bable that  the  reef  on  which  this  vessel  struck,  was 
thrown  up  by  the  recent  earthquake  which  occurred  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  the  captain's  log  shows  that  he  had 
repeatedly  passed  over  the  same  place. 

The  marine  disasters  during  the  5th  month  to  ves-els 
belonging  to,  or  bound  to  or  from  United  Slates  ports, 
numbered  46.  The  value  of  the  vessels  lost,  exclusive 
of  their  cargoes,  being  estimated  at  $1,770,000. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Fifth  month  is  given 
as  01  degrees,  the  highest  on  the  18th,  90°  ;  lowest  on 
the  2d,  41  degrees.  From  the  16ih  to  the  21st,  the  tem- 
perature was  unusually  high— yet  the  mean  is  below 
the  average  for  the  past  seven  years.  The  number  of 
days  on  which  rain  fell  9;  total  rainfall  1.10  inches — 
which  is  much  less  than  is  usual  for  this  month.  On 
the  nights  of  the  2d  and  28th,  there  were  brilliant  dis- 
plays of  the  northern  aurora.  Both  displays  were  quite 
extensive  and  powerful  in  their  electrical  effects  on 
telegraph  lines. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  Philadelphia  last  week  was 
271 — 141  were  adults,  and  127  children — 58  being  under 
one  year  of  age. 

The  Markets,  <t'c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  2nd  insl.  Pkiladdphia. — .Vmerican  gold,  105^. 
United  States  6's,  1881,  115J  ;  5.20's,  1865,  110.  Flour 
firm.  Sales  of  Wisconsin  extra  family  at  #8;  Minne- 
sota do.  do.,  medium  and  fair  at  #8.50;  choice  and 
fancy,  at  $9  a  $9.25  ;  Pennsylvania  do.  do.,  at  $9  for 
choice,  $9.10  a  $9.15  for  fancy  ;  and  high  grade  $9.50  ; 
Ohio  do.  do.,  good,  at  $9.  Kye  flour  steady  at  ■IS5.12.J. 
Wheal  iti  good  demand  at  an  advance.  Western  amber 
$1.80  a  $1.85,  and  Penna.  southern  amber  at  $2.05,  and 
red  at  ?].90  a  $1.95.  Corn  continues  rather  quiet,  and 
prices  are  unsettled.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania,  southern 
and  western  yellow  at  60  a  61  cts.    Oata,  45  a  50  cts. 
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Average  price  during  the  week  for  prime  timothy  hay 
$1.10  to  $1.20  per  100  pounds.  Straw,  60  a  75  cts.  pel 
100  pounds. 

During  the  4th  mo.  1877,  there  were  exported  13,' 
404,628  yards  of  cotton  goods  of  the  value  of  $1,055,937 
and  of  other  manufactures  of  cotton  $144,539— total 
$1,200,506.  Of  this  43  per  cent,  was  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions. 

Foreign. — Ex-President  Grant  arrived  in  Liverpool 
on  the  28th  ult.,  where  a  cordial  reception  was  given 
him. 

J.  Lathrop  Motley,  the  American  historian,  died  in 
London  on  the  29th  ult. 

The  cotton  spinners  of  Oldham  have  held  a  meeting, 
at  which  they  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
trade,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  working  on  short 
time,  in  view  of  the  present  depression  of  the  trade 

A  special  dispatch  from  Vienna  to  the  Times  says 
"The  Palace  Clique  at  Constantinople  seems  to  have 
renounced  all  idea  of  yielding.  The  formation  of  the 
council  of  war  is  a  sign  that  it  has  reasserted  its  posl 
tion  in  the  palace.  This  measure  will  probably  pre 
vent  the  Sultan's  going  to  the  army.  The  first  step  ol 
the  council  of  war  has  been  to  obtain  an  authorization 
from  the  Sultan  for  the  formation  of  a  Hungarian  L: 
gion." 

It  is  probable  that  Russia  will  only  recognize  the  in 
dependence  of  Ron  mania  provisionally,  so  as  not  to 
place  herself  in  antigonism  with  the  others  Poweri 
who  are  inclined  to  defer  recognition  to  the  close  of  the 


The  most  moderate  view  taken  of  the  Servian  pre- 
parations is,  that  they  are  intended  to  support  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  to  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  Rus- 
sians cross  the  Danube. 

On  the  D.iuube  the  Russians  have  at  last  occupiei 
the  chief  positions,  and  their  lines  extend  from  Galat! 
to  Kalafat.  But  the  formidable  river  bars  their  way 
and  until  the  stream  returns  to  its  normil  sumuei 
level,  it  will  be  perilous,  if  not  impossible  to  take  the 
army  across.  The  army  is  said  to  number  240,000 
exclusive  of  Roumanians  or  reserves,  who  amount  t( 
60,000  men. 

The  oOih  anniversary  of  the  elevation  of  the  Pope  t( 
the  Episcopate,  was  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the  3d  inat 

The  king  of  Abyssinia  has  accepted  the  conditions 
proposed  by  Gordon  Pasha,  and  peace  has  been  con 
eluded  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia. 

Sophia  Fredericka  Matilda,  Queen  of  Holland,  diec 
on  the  3d  inst.  aged  59. 

At  the  banquet  of  the  French  Agricultural  Society, 
M.  Drouyn  de  L'Huys,  announced  that  the  Americai 
Minister,  Washburne,  would  henceforth  represent  th« 
Agricultural  Society  of  France  in  the  United  States 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  is  t( 
be  held  at  Westtown  on  Fourth-day,  the  20ih  instant, 
at  9  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  the  same  daAre 
at  72  A.  m.,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
the  preceding  evening,  at  7  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  the  School  ot 
Seventh-day  evening,  the  16th  instant. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  committee,  convey 
ances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Seventh  ant 
Third  days,  the  16th  and  19th  inst.,  to  meet  the  traini 
that  leave  Philadelphia  at  2.30  and  4.45  p.  m. 
Philada.,  6th  mo.  5th,  1877. 
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Died,  on  the  12th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1877,  Damaris 
Bradshaw,  a  member  of  Black  Creek  Meeting,  South 
anii)ton  Co.,  Virginia.    Both  in   health  and  during 
long  illness,  she  gave  evidence  of  being  a  follower© 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  of  her  trust  in  Him.    She  oftei 
sj)oke  of  her  departure  with  calmness  and  witliout  feai 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  instant,  .JoilN  Carteb 

a  beloved  member  and  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meetini 
of  Friends  of  Pliiladelphia,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  ag( 
During  his  long  illness  he  frequently  expressed  hi 
entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  showed 
bright  example  of  christian  cheerfulness.    A  few  dayi 
before  his  departure,  being  asked  if  he  felt  nearly  read _ 
to  go  to  the  dear  Saviour  whom  he  had  so  long  lovet 
he  replied,  "  Oh  I  yes,  I  have  been  favored  with  a  livini 
and  saving  faith  in  Him,  which  is  far  better  than  everyBj 
thing  else,  and  I  fully  believe  that  nothing  shall  eve 
be  able  to  separate  me  from  the  love  of  God  in  Chrii 
Jesus." 

"'wiLLI  AM^ir^FirETpmNI^  ^' 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "Tlie  Frieud." 

Thomas  Edward— A  Scotch  Naturalist. 

(Continued  from  piige  339.) 

Among  Thomas  Edward's  collections  was 
I  large  variety  of  insects.  "  He  had  these 
•inned  down  in  boxes  in  the  usual  manner, 
le  numbered  them  separately.  When  he  had 
'btained  the  proper  names  of  the  insects,  his 
tatention  was  to  prepare  a  catalogue.  He 
:new  that  there  were  sheets  of  figures  sold 
or  that  and  similar  purjDOses,  but  he  could 
lOt  afford  to  buy  them.  He  accordingly  got 
.  lot  of  old  almanacs  and  multiplication-tables, 
,nd  cut  out  the  numbers.  It  was  a  long  and 
edious  process,  bat  at  length  he  completed  it. 

"  When  the  insects  were  fixed  and  num- 
lered,  Edward  removed  the  cases  into  his 
;arret  preparatory  to  glazing  them.  He  piled 
hem  one  upon  the  other,  with  their  faces 
ownward,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  dust. 
?here  were  twenty  boxes,  containing  in  all 
line  hundred  and  sixteen  insects.  After  ob- 
aining  the  necessary  glass,  he  went  into  the 
[arret  to  fetch  out  the  cases.  On  lifting  up 
he  first  case,  he  found  that  it  had  been  en- 
irely  stripped  of  its  contents.  He  was  per- 
eetly  horrified.  He  tried  the  others.  They 
rere  all  empty  !  They  contained  nothing  but 
he  pins  which  had  held  the  insects,  with  here 
■nd  there  a  head,  a  leg,  or  a  wing.  A  more 
omplete  work  of  destruction  had  never  been 
ritnessed.  It  had  probably  been  perpetrated 
>j  rats  or  mice. 

"  His  wife,  on  seeing  the  empty  cases,  asked 
.im  what  he  was  to  do  next.  '  Weal,'  said 
e,  '  it's  an  awfu'  disappointment ;  but  I  think 
he  best  thing  will  be  to  set  to  work  and  fill 
hem  up  again.'  To  accumulate  these  nine 
lundred  and  sixteen  insects  had  cost  him 
)ur  years'  labor !  And  they  had  all  been 
estroyed  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  in  a  single 
ight ! 

"  Edward  duly  carried  out  his  purpose.  He 
rent  moth-hunting  as  before;  he  hunted  the 
loors  and  the  woods,  the  old  buildings  and 
be  grave-yards,  until,  in  about  four  more 
;ears,  he  had  made  another  collection  of  in- 
ects ;  although  there  were  several  specimens 
ontained  in  the  former  collection  that  he 
ould  never  again  meet  with. 

"Edward  had  now  been  observing  and  col- 
Jcting  for  about  eight  years.  His  accumula- 
ions  of  natural  objects  bad  therefore  become 
ODsiderable.  By  the  year  1845,  he  had  pre- 
3rved  nearly  two  thousand  specimens  of  liv- 
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ing  creatures  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Banff.  About  half  the  number  consisted  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  Crustacea, 
star-fish,  zoophytes,  corals,  sponges,  and  other 
objects.  He  had  also  collected  an  immense 
number  of  plants.  Some  of  the  specimens 
were  in  bottles,  but  the  greater  number  were 
in  cases  with  glass  fronts.  He  could  not  afford 
to  have  the  cases  made  by  a  joiner;  so  he 
made  the  whole  of  them  himself,  with  the  aid 
of  his  shoe-maker's  knife,  a  saw,  and  a  ham- 
mer. 

"In  order  to  make  the  smaller  cases,  he 
bought  boxes  from  the  merchants ;  and  in 
breaking  them  up,  he  usually  got  as  many 
nails  as  would  serve  to  nail  the  new  cases  to- 
gether. To  make  the  larger  cases,  he  bought 
wood  from  the  carpenters.  He  papered  the 
insides,  painted  the  outsides,  and  glazed  the 
whole  of  the  cases  himself  The  thirty  cases 
containing  his  shells  were  partitioned  off,  each 
species  having  a  compartment  for  itself.  This 
was  a  difficult  piece  of  work,  but  he  got 
through  it  successfully.  There  were  about 
three  hundred  cases  in  all." 

There  was  a  fair  held  twice  a  year  at  Banff, 
when  the  young  lads  and  lasses  came  in  from 
the  country  to  be  hired,  and  the  farmers  and 
their  wives  came  to  hire  them.  On  tvvo  of 
these  occasions,  in  1845  and  1816,  Edward 
exhibited  his  collection  with  some  success,  and 
was  encouraged  thereby  to  remove  it  to  Aber- 
deen, as  a  larger  city,  and  there  open  a  per- 
manent exhibition.  But  this  venture  proved 
financially  unsuccessful;  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  the  labor  of  years  of  exposure 
and  earnest  labor  to  obtain  the  means  of  pay- 
ing the  debt8*he  had  incurred;  and  then  to 
fall  back  upon  his  old  friend — shoemaking — 
to  support  his  family.  The  distress  of  mind 
which  he  felt,  when  he  found  himself  going 
deeper  and  deeper  in  debt,  and  that  there 
were  no  hopes  of  the  public  pati'onage  being 
sufiScient  to  pay  his  expenses,  for  a  time  al- 
most unsettled  his  reason.  One  afternoon  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  former  employer  at 
Banff,  telling  him  that  if  he  did  not  return  im- 
mediately to  his  work,  he  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  giving  his  employment  to  an- 
other. 

"The  afternoon  was  far  advanced.  His 
dinner,  which  had  been  brought  to  him  an 
hour  before,  still  lay  untasted.  He  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  apartment,  pondering  over 
his  miserable  position,  when  his  father  en- 
tered. Edward  was  looking  so  agitated  that 
the  old  man  inquired  what  ailed  him?  He 
said  he  was  going  out,  and  went  toward  the 
door,  fearing  lest  his  wife  or  any  of  his  chil- 
dren might  appear.  His  father  stepped  be- 
tween him  and  the  door,  remonstrating  with 
him,  and  saying  that  he  was  not  fit  to  go  out 
in  such  a  state.  But  a  woman  entering  at- 
tracted his  father's  attention,  and  Edward 
was  thus  allowed  to  slip  away  unobserved. 

"  Edward  rushed  down  Union  Street,  on 
his  way  to  the  sands.    At  first  he  thought  of 
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going  to  the  Dee  at  the  Craiglug  ;  but  he  be- 
thought him  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  to 
the  sea-shore,  where  it  might  be  thought  his 
death  was  accidental.  From  the  time  of  his 
leaving  the  shop  in  Union  Street  until  about 
four  hours  after,  when  he  recovered  his  senses, 
his  memory  remained  almost  a  complete  blank. 
He  had  a  vague  idea  of  crossing  the  links,  and 
seeing  some  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  the  Broad- 
hill.  But  beyond  that  he  remembered  next 
to  nothing.  Unlike  a  dream,  of  which  one 
remembers  some  confused  ideas,  this  blank  in 
his  mental  life  was  never  tilled  up,  and  the 
purpose  fur  which  he  wandered  along  the 
sands  left  little  further  impression  upon  his 
memory.  He  remembei-ed,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

'■  He  had  thrown  off  his  hat,  coat,  and  waist- 
coat before  rushing  into  the  sea,  when  a  flock 
of  sanderlings  lighted  upon  the  sands  near 
him.  They  attracted  his  attention.  They 
were  running  to  and  fro,  some  piping  their 
low,  shrill  whistle,  while  others  were  probing 
the  wet  sand  with  their  bills  as  the  waves  re- 
ceded. But  among  them  was  another  bird, 
larger  and  darker,  and  apparently  of  different 
habits  from  the  others.  Desirous  of  knowing 
something  of  the  nature  of  this  bird,  he  ap- 
proached the  sanderlings.  They  rose  and. 
flew  away.  He  followed  them.  They  lighted 
again,  and  again  he  observed  the  birds  as  be- 
fore. Away  they  went,  and  he  after  them. 
At  length  he  was  stopped  at  Doa  mouth. 
When  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  he  was 
watching  the  flock  of  birds  flying  away  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  river.  He  had  forgotten 
all  his  miseries  in  his  intense  love  of  nature. 
His  ruling  passion  saved  him. 

"  How  long  the  chase  lasted  he  never  could 
tell.  It  must  have  occupied  him  more  than 
an  hour.  He  found  himself  divested  of  his 
hat,  coat,  and  vest;  and  he  went  back  to  look 
for  them.  He  had  no  further  desire  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  descended 
to  the  sea.  His  only  thought  was  about  the 
strange  bird  among  the  sanderlings  :  '  What 
could  it  be?'  Perhaps  the  bird  bad  been  his 
Providence.    He  tried  to  think  so." 

After  his  return  to  Banff,  he  settled  into  his 
old  habits,  working  at  his  trade,  observing 
birds  and  animals,  and  making  collections  of 
objects  of  natural  history.  He  himself  ex- 
plained the  secret  by  which  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  so  much,  when  he  said  to  an  in- 
quirer, it  was  "By  never  losing  a  single 
minute,  nor  any  part  of  a  minute,  that  I  could 
by  any  means  improve ;"  and  again  to  a  fel- 
low-workman, "  I  squeezed  the  pith  and  sub- 
stance out  of  every  moment  to  make  the  most 
of  it ;  and  raxed  and  drew  every  farthing  out 
like  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  until  I  could 
neither  rax  nor  draw  it  any  more." 

He  commenced  publishing  his  observations 
in  the  local  newspaper,  and  gradually'  became 
known  to  scientific  people  as  a  most  accurate 
observer  of  the  habits  of  animals,  as  well  as  a 
successful  collector.    The  following  account 
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of  the  crows  on  the  Scottish  coast,  is  from 
his  pen. 

"They  are  to  be  found  on  certain  parts  of 
our  coast  all  the  year  round.  Our  keepers 
destroy  them  whenever  the  opportunity  oc- 
curs. I  wonder  that  our  fishermen  do  not 
destroy  them  also,  as  they  feed  upon  a  certain 
crustacean  {Carcinus  mamas)  which  is  often 
■  used  for  bait.  One  would  think  that  the  crab's 
shell  would  be  proof  against  the  crow  ;  but  no. 
He  goes  aloft  with  the  crab,  and  lets  it  fall 
upon  a  stone  or  a  rock  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
If  it  does  not  break,  he  seizes  it  again,  goes 
up  higher,  lets  it  fall,  and  repeats  his  opera- 
tion again  and  again  until  his  object  is  accom- 
plished. When  a  convenient  stone  is  once 
met  with,  the  birds  resort  to  it  for  a  long  time. 
1  myself  know  a  pretty  high  rock  that  has 
been  used  by  successive  generations  of  crows 
for  about  twenty  years. 

"  Besides  being  fond  of  crabs,  these  carrion 
crows  are  fond  of  fish,  and  though  they  are 
good  fishers  themselves,  they  seldom  lose  an 
opportunity  of  assailing  the  heron  when  he 
has  made  a  successful  dive.  They  rush  at 
him  immediately,  and  endeavor  to  seize  his 
food  from  him.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1845, 
while  loitering  about  the  bills  of  Boyndie,  I 
observed  a  heron  flying  heavily  along,  as  if 
from  the  sea — that  rich  and  inexhaustible 
magazine  of  nature — and  pursued  by  a  carrion 
crow,  followed  at  some  distance  by  two  mag- 
pies. They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  two 
hooded  crows  made  their  appearance,  and 
quickly  joined  their  black  associate.  The 
heron  had  by  this  time  got  into  an  open  space 
,  between  two  woods,  and  it  would  appear  that 
his  enemies  intended  to  keep  him  there  until 
he  had  satisfied  their  demands.  During  the 
whole  time  that  the  affray  lasted,  or  nearly 
half  an  hour,  they  did  not  suffer  him  to  pro- 
ceed above  a  few  yai'ds  in  any  way,  either 
backward  or  forward,  his  principal  move- 
ments being  in  ascending  or  descending  al- 
ternately, in  order  to  avoid  the  assaults  of  his 
pursuers.  Having  chosen  their  battle-ground, 
I  crept  behind  a  whin-bush,  from  whence  I 
had  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole  affair. 

"  The  manceuvering  of  the  crows  with  the 
heron  was  most  admirable.  Indeed,  their 
whole  mode  of  procedure  had  something  in  it 
very  remarkable.  So  well  did  each  seem  to 
understand  his  position,  that  the  one  never 
interfered  with  the  other's  point  of  attack. 
One,  rising  higher  than  the  heron,  descended 
upon  him  like  a  dart,  aiming  the  blow  in 
general  at  his  head  ;  another  at  the  same  time 
pecked  at  him  sideways  and  from  before; 
while  the  third  assailed  him  from  beneath 
and  behind.  The  third  crow,  which  pecked 
at  him  from  behind,  seized  hold  of  the  heron's 
feet,  which,  being  extended  at  full  length  back- 
ward, formed  a  very  templing  and  prominent 
object  for  the  crow  to  fix  on.  This  movement 
had  the  effect,  each  time,  of  turning  the  heron 
over,  which  was  the  signal  for  a  general  out- 
burst of  exultation  among  the  three  black 
rogues,  manifested  by  their  louder  cawings 
and  whimsical  gesticulations — nodoubt  laugh- 
ing (if  crows  can  laugh)  at  seeing  their  oppo- 
nent turning  topsy-turvy  in  the  air,  which, 
from  his  unwieldy  proportions,  was  rather  a 
comical  sight. 

"  J)uring  one  of  his  somersaults,  the  heron 
disgorged  something,  but,  unfortunately  for 
him,  it  was  not  observed  by  any  of  the  crows. 
When  it  fell  to  the  ground,  the  magpies,  which 
woro  still  chattering  about,  foil  upon  it  and 


devoured  it.  Finding  no  relief  from  what  he 
had  di'opped,  and  being  still  hard  pressed,  he 
again  disgorged  what  appeared  to  be  a  small 
fish.  This  was  noticed  by  one  of  the  hooded 
crows,  who  speedily  descended,  picked  it  up, 
and  made  off  with  it,  leaving  his  two  com- 
panions to  fight  the  battle  out.  The  heron, 
having  now  got  rid  of  one  of  his  pursuers,  de- 
termined to  fly  away  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 
But  his  remaining  assailants,  either  disap- 
pointed at  the  retreat  of  their  comrade,  or 
irritated  at  the  length  of  the  struggle,  recom- 
menced their  attack  with  renewed  vigor.  So 
artfully  did  they  manage,  that  they  kept  the 
heron  completely  at  bay,  and  baffled  all  his 
endeavors  to  get  away.  Wearied  at  last  of 
the  contest,  he  once  more  dropped  something, 
which,  from  its  length,  seemed  to  be  an  eel. 
On  its  being  observed  by  his  opponents,  they 
quickly  followed  it.  In  their  descent,  they 
fell  a  fighting  with  each  other.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  eel,  falling  to  the  ground, 
was  set  upon  by  the  magpies.  The  crows 
gave  up  fighting,  descended  to  the  ground, 
and  assailed  the  magpies.  The  latter  were 
soon  repulsed.  Then  the  crows  seized  hold  of 
the  eel  with  their  bills,  and  kept  pulling  at  it 
until  eventually  it  broke  in  two.  Bach  kept 
hold  of  its  portion,  when  they  shortly  rose  up 
and  flew  away  among  the  trees.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  heron  was  observed  winging  his  way 
in  the  distance;  sick  at  heart,  because  he  had 
been  plundered  by  thieves,  and  robbed  of  the 
food  which  he  had  intended  for  his  family." 

(To  be  concIudedO 
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An  Epistle  of  True  Christian  love,  to  all  Friends,  called 
or  reputed  (luakcrs,  who  profess  the  True  Light. 

(Concluded  from  page  238.) 

This  ministry  of  Christ,  and  his  everlasting 
gospel,  whose  work  is  both  convincing,  con- 
verting and  edifying,  we  received  in  the  be- 
ginning by  degrees,  by  little  and  little;  it 
grew  in  us  as  we  grew  in  the  seed  of  life  eter- 
nal, as  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  open  the  same 
gradually  unto  us,  and  in  us.  We  durst  not 
strive  to  run  into  others'  gifts;  nor  to  lift  up 
ourselves  above  our  elders  in  Christ ;  or  to 
make  ourselves  equal  in  the  rJiinistry  with 
them,  but  to  keep  within  our  own  measures 
and  gifts.  And  our  exercise  therein  towards 
others,  was  in  a  holy  care,  and  in  much  fear, 
and  also  trembling  inwardly;  yea,  and  out- 
wardly many  times,  that  we  might  not  ex- 
ceed, stretch  or  strain  beyond  our  own  mea- 
sures, or  attainments;  or  strive  to  show  our- 
selves equal  to  those  before  us  in  Christ,  and 
more  largely  gifted  in  the  ministry  than  we. 
But  ever}^  one  was  careful  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  our  own  proper  gifts  and  attain- 
ments;  and  herein,  under  this  care,  the  Lord 
helped  us  ;  blessed  us  with  his  power  and  pre- 
sence ;  and  gave  us  increase  and  success  in  his 
blessed  work  ;  to  our  inward  comfort  and  great 
encouragement ;  blessed  be  his  glorious  name 
and  power  for  ever. 

We  knew  it  to  be  our  concern  diligently  to 
wait,  and  singly  attend  upon  the  Lord  our 
God,  in  humility  and  fear,  that  we  might 
have  a  true  sense  of  the  state  and  condition 
of  meetings,  where  the  Lord  ordered  us;  and 
that  He  would  open  to  us  a  ministry  and  tes- 
timonies, suitable  to  the  states  and  conditions 
of  the  hearers,  so  that  we  might  perceive  and 
feel  where  i)eoplo  were  prei)urod  and  quick  of 
hearing,  and  where  dull  of  hearing;  a  door  of 
entrance  being  opened  in  the  first,  as  well  as 
a  door  of  utterance  towards  them  ;  but  the 


latter  being  dull  of  hearing,  things  were  har(  ll 
to  be  uttered  unto  them,  especially  of  th 
mysteries  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  gospel. 

There  must  be  a  shaking  of  the  earth,  an( 
the  heavens  also,  before  people  come  to  a  righ 
and  clear  understanding  in  the  mystei'ies  c 
Christ's  kingdom  ;  and  to  serve  the  Lord  ou 
God  with  grace,  with  reverence  and  godb 
fear,  wherein  that  kingdom  that  cannot  bi 
shaken,  must  be  received.    The  false  faith 
the  false  hope,  the  false  rests,  the  false  peaeeja 
the  false  joy,  must  all  be  shaken  and  removed 
as  well  as  the  heavy  earthly  part  in  men, 
ever  they  come  to  stability  in  Christ  Jesu'l 
and  his  kingdom,  that  cannot  be  shaken  oil 
removed. 

"  Tremble,  O  earth,"  O  ye  inhabitants  o 
the  earth,  "at  the  presence  of  the  God  o 
Jacob  and  Israel ;"  and  all  ye  heavens,  (whiel 
must  be  removed)  false  rests,  false  peace  an( 
joy,  set  up  and  formed  in  the  imagination  o 
earthly  minds  and  wills  of  fallen  man  and  wo 
man,  be  ye  removed,  that  Christ  may  be  re 
ceived  and  exalted,  and  his  kingdom  knowr 
and  set  up.  The  piercing,  discerning  Word 
pierceth  through  dark  hearts,  minds  anc 
spirits,  to  bring  men  to  know  their  inwarc 
states  and  conditions,  secret  thoughts,  desire.' 
and  intentions;  and  this  word  discovers  anc 
smites,  not  only  at  evils  manifestly  gross,  as 
drunkenness,  lewdness,  &c.,  but  also  at  spirit 
ual  wickedness  in  high  places;  and  will  wort 
a  thorough  work  of  sanctification  and  salva 
tion  in  them  who  in  meekness  receive  am 
obey  the  same  word. 

And,  dear  friends  and  brethren,  our  Goc 
being  a  God  of  love  and  peace,  a  God  of  order 
and  not  of  strife  or  confusion  ;  let  his  love  anc  ilio 
peace  dwell  in  your  hearts,  and  therein  mine  »\ 
your  unity,  that  love  may  grow  and  abounc 
among  you  ;  and  do  all  things  and  services 
you  are  called  unto,  in  love;  even  in  the  ten 
der  peaceable  life  and  spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesui 
Christ;  according  to  those  apostolical  exhor 
tations:  "  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife 
or  vain-glory  ;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind,  lei 
each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves;' 
and  "Do  all  things  without  murmurings  anc 
disputings."— Phil.  ii.  3,  U.  And,  "If  anj 
man  seem  to  be  contentious  ;  we  have  no  sucl  (e 
custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God." — 1  Cor 
11.  For  we  know  very  well,  that  truth's  testi 
mony  is  against  all  turbulent,  froward,  anc 
contentious  spirits;  and  such  ought  not  t( 
bear  sway,  rule,  or  sit  as  judges  or  instructor! 
about  truth's  affair.s,  order  or  discipline  in  th( 
church  ;  but  true  judgment  and  power  of  God  Br 
to  rule  and  be  set  over  all. 

And  seeing  truth's  testimon}'',  in  all  th 
parts  and  branches  thereof,  ought,  in  the  feai  m 
of  God,  to  be  observed  and  kept,  certainly  thi  * 
payment  of  just  debts  in  due  time,  the  dui  itl 
performance  of  covenants,  and  promises  there 
of,  is  no  small  branch  of  that  testimony,  bu 
concerns  the  veiy  practice  of  truth,  and  trui  ui 
religion  ;  and  the  contrary,  namely,  refusing 
the  paj'ment  of  just  debts,  breaking  promise;  i; 
or  delaying  payment,  to  the  injury  and  op 
pression  of  creditors  ;  this  is  directly  contrary 
to  truth's  testimony,  and  a  violation  thereof  i 
and  condemnable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man 
as  well  as  covctousncss,  oppression,  extortion  it 
defrauding  and  over-reaching  others. 

How  can  such  be  esteemed  ti'ue  Christians 
who  are  corrupt  in  their  morals?    Or,  hov 
should  they  be  entrusted  with  the  true  an<  u 
durable  riches,  who  are  not  just  in  the  ma 
mon  of  this  world?    Covetousness,  which  i 
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.dolatry ;  hastening  to  be  rich  ;  and  an  eager 
Darsuit  after  the  riches  of  this  world,  have 
DOen  the  ruin  of  many.  Thereby  they  have 
'alien  into  many  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
nen  in  perdition.  Therefore  stand  clear,  and 
ieep  clear  out  of  all  these  evils,  and  all  occa- 
ions  of  reproach  and  scandal,  and  stand  for 
irnth's  holy  testimony  in  all  things.  O  !  all 
)e  careful  so  to  live  in  truth  and  righteous- 
less,  as  you  may  leave  a  good  report  behind 
jron  when  you  die. 

And  for  the  honor  of  this  our  testimony, 
md  good  reputation  of  the  blessed  truth,  pro- 
fessed by  us,  it  greatly  concerns  all  ministers, 
skiers,  and  overseers  in  the  churches  of  Christ 
imong  us,  to  be  blameless  in  their  conversa- 
ions,  agreeably  to  our  holy  profession.  The 
ulers  and  judges,  which  Moses  set  over  the 
)eople  of  "Israel,  to  judge  even  in  the  small 
natters,  were  required  to  be  able  men,  such 
IS  feared  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetous- 
less." — Exod.  18.  As  "  He  that  ruleth  over 
nen  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God  ;" 
so  Christ's  ministers,  elders,  and  overseers  in 
liis  church,  must  be  "  blameless,  not  greedy 
)f  filthy  lucre,  not  covetous,"  &e.  Moreover, 
;ie  that  is  "A  bishop,  or  overseer,  must  have 
i  good  report  of  them  that  are  without,  lest 
iie  fall  into  reproach,  and  the  snare  of  the 
Devil."  As  the  holy  apostle  Paul  does  more 
'ully  set  forth  the  state  and  qualifications  of 
ueh  ;  see  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 ;  and  so  doth 
he  apostle  Peter,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3,  4,  5  ;  see  also 
Hebr.  xiii.  7,  17. 

'Tis  the  life  of  Christ  Jesus  which  must 
areach  in  his  ministers  and  servants ;  'tis  a 
'•ighteous,  innocent,  and  unblameable  conver- 
sation must  preach;  'tis  such  ministers  who 
;ive  therein,  who  are  meet  to  make  full  proof 
af  their  ministiy,  by  witnessing  against  all 
chat  is  contrary  thereunto.  What  authority 
have  any  to  preach  against  covetousness,  vice, 
immorality  and  injustice,  who  are  guilty 
thereof  themselves?  Surely  no  divine  au 
fchority,  life  or  power,  when  they  are  con- 
scious to  themselves,  as  being  guilty  therein. 
'Tis  truth  and  righteousness  must  come  over 
ill,  and  work  through  all,  and  prevail :  and 
she  Lamb  must  have  the  victory ;  in  whose 
meekness  and  innocency  do  you  all  live  and 
dwell. 

And,  I  beseech  all  Friends,  young  and  old, 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  the  honor  of  his  glori- 
ous name  and  holy  truth,  and  as  holy  exam- 
ples, be  diligent  and  careful  in  keeping  your 
meetings,  which  are  intended  entirely  for  the 
worship  of  the  living  God,  observing  the 
times  and  seasons  thereof. 
Ii  '  And  as  the  Lord's  power  and  wisdom  have 
i  been,  and  are  the  authority  of  your  meetings, 
t  concerned  in  the  church's  affairs;  namely, 
\i  iboth  those  of  the  faithful  men,  and  those  of 
ft  the  faithful  women  ;  do  you  all  humbly  wait 
i:  ito  feel  the  same,  and  be  in  subjection  to  the 
'1  same  blessed  power,  in  the  holy  fear  of  Al- 
g|  mighty  God;  that  his  iloly  Spirit  and  power 
le  may  sanctify  and  overshadow  all  your  assem- 
)j  blies,  to  his  praise,  and  your  great  consolati'on 
,r  in  our  Lord  Je^us  Christ.  O!  all  wait  for  his 
oi  wisdom  and  counsel,  who  is  the  Wonderful, 
)t  Counsellor,  and  keep  in  his  love  one  toward 
)i  another;  wherein  is  unity,  concord  and  peace; 

and  his  glory  will  shine  over  all  among  you 
IS  in  all  your  solemn  meetings  to  his  praise,  and 
01  your  great  comfort,  who  hath  gathered  and 
J  settled  our  meetings,  both  those  of  men  and 
m  women,  for  his  service,  in  the  exercise  of  true 
i;  love  and  charity,  and  real  practice  of  that 


pure  religion  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath 
revealed  and  called  us  unto,  and  appeared  to 
exalt  in  this  day,  of  his  great  love  and  grace  ex- 
tended to  us  his  people,  wherein  He  is  making 
up  his  jewels;  that  his  Sion,  his  church,  may 
become  the  perfection  of  beauty,  and  the 
pi'aise  of  the  whole  earth;  "for  out  of  Sion, 
the  perfection  of  beauty  hath  God  shined," 
and  will  shine;  glory  and  dominion  be  unto 
our  God,  and  to  the  Lamb  on  the  Throne,  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Let  God  arise,  and  his  enemies  be  scattered; 
let  the  Lord  reign,  that  the  earth  may  rejoice  ; 
let  Sion's  King  reign  in  righteousness,  and 
prosper.    Amen,  Amen. — George  Whitehead. 


For  "The  Friend.' 


Ascent  of  Mount  Washington  by  Rail,  and  View  from 
its  Summit. 

We  have  had  permission  to  copy  from  the 
note  book  of  a  friend,  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  his  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington 
and  view  from  its  summit,  in  the  summer  of 
1874. 

"  About  70  passengers  were  at  the  station, 
ready  for  the  ascent,  to  most  of  whom  this 
was  probably  their  first  trip  on  this  unique 
railway;  and  much  interest  was  evinced  in 
the  place  and  surroundings,  as  if  each  one  felt 
something  important  or  serious  was  on  hand. 

While  waiting,  a  man  came  down  the  mid- 
dle rail  on  a  slide-board,  a  contrivance  like  a 
sled,  fitting  the  rail,  and  controlled  by  lever 
brakes.  With  this  machine  workmen  and 
messengers  slip  down  from  the  summit  in  six 
minutes.  One  passage  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  58  seconds,  which  being  at  the  rate 
of  180  miles  an  hour,  the  statement  had  better 
be  accepted  at  a  discount,  or  with  a  mental 
suggestion  that  perhaps  some  mistake  was 
made  in  the  timing. 

The  car  moved  up  to  the  platform,  pushed 
by  the  '  Cloud,'  which  was  to  take  us  up,  a 
very  tall,  but  not  long  locomotive,  with  a  very 
forward  pitch  to  it,  so  that  it  could  only  stand 
straight  when  it  stood  on  a  slant,  and  the 
seats  of  the  car  were  so  that  we  sloped  back- 
wards when  we  were  on  a  level.  We  crowded 
in,  in  great  haste — American  fashion — to  get 
the  best  seats.  There  were  seats  for  44,  and 
those  that  were  left  out  took  the  car  that  im 
mediately  followed,  as  only  one  car  goes  to 
an  engine. 

The  engine  started  with  the  clatter,  clat- 
ter of  its  safety  I'atchet,  and  the  puff,  puff,  of 
its  steam  ;  and  we  commenced  rising.  Some 
of  the  passengers  were  a  little  anxious,  and 
therefore  only  about  half  prepared  for  enjoy- 
ment:  others  guessed  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  that  they  might  as  well  enjoy  it:  some 
reflected  that  as  hundreds  of  trips  had  been 
made  in  safety,  there  was  hope  for  this  ;  and 
probably  some  were  entirely  easy,  belonging 
to  the  class  who  through  ignorance  have  no 
fears.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  various 
hopes  and  fears,  our  '  Cloud'  went  on  puffing 
and  puffing,  and  we  went  on  rising  and  rising. 

Now  we  were  overlooking  the  station,  saw 
down  the  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuck,  saw 
the  Fabyan  House,  saw  far  past  it, farther  and 
farther,  as  still  we  went  on  rising.  Here  we 
passed  workmen  cutting  wood  for  fuel :  here 
we  went  through  a  little  settlement  where 
they  probably  lived;  then  we  overlooked  both 
men  and  village. 

Now  we  looked  up  the  road  before  us  and 


in  a  few  minutes  it  was  but  a  change  to  a,n 
easier  grade.  Now  looking  out  the  windows, 
we  saw  our  road  sloping  steeply  below  us, — 
saw  that  we  were  leaving  lower  things  lower 
and  lower,  and  that  still  we  went  on  rising 
and  rising. 

Then  we  came  to  a  water  station,  and  half 
the  men  get  out,  and  half  of  them  dropped 
down  to  look  under  the  car,  only  to  get  up 
no  wiser  than  before:  then  we  looked  at  the 
engine  and  thought  what  a  great  contrivance 
it  was  :  then  we  looked  around  till  the  con- 
ductor said  '  all  aboard,'  and  then  we  all  went 
back  to  our  seats. 

Now  the  engine  went  on  puffing  and  puff- 
ing again,  and  we  went  on  too  :  saw  the  roads 
below  go  into  threads  :  saw  the  houses  go  into 
spots :  saw  tall  trees  go  into  scrubs.  Now 
we  rose  and  went  up  the  hill  of  our  car  and 
looked  at  the  road  above  us ;  then  we  went 
down  the  hill  and  looked  out  the  lower  door 
at  the  road  below  us.  Now  we  talked  to  each 
other  of  the  things  we  saw;  and  now  in  the 
profoundest  admiration  the  human  mind  can 
express,  we  kept  silence,  as  in  this  most  won- 
drous ride  we  still  kept  on  rising  and  rising. 

Then  we  came  to  another  water  tank,  and 
some  of  us  again  got  out,  looked  at  the  en- 
gine, looked  at  the  water  tank,  looked  at  the 
water  pipe,  and  looked  at  the  scenery,  and 
then  got  in  again. 

Now  the  engine  went  to  puffing  and  puffing 
again,  and  we  went  to  looking  and  looking 
again;  saw  the  bluffs  which  erst  were  moun- 
tains above  us,  become  little  hills  below  us; 
saw  that  the  points  which  seemed  like  the 
top,  only  gave  us  a  view  of  points  higher  and 
higher  up  ;  saw  the  peaks  as  they  lowered 
around  us,  open  up  new  valleys  and  peaks  be- 
yond them;  and  saw  that  still  we  went  on 
rising  and  rising. 

Now  we  were  on  the  high  trestle  work  of 
'  Jacob's  Ladder,'  down  which  we  looked  and 
saw  what  a  fearful  place  it  was.  Now  we  were 
past  the  tall  trees,  past  the  scrub  trees,  past 
all  soil  for  them  to  grow  in  ;  rocks,  only  rocks ; 
rocks  below  us,  rocks  on  either  side,  nothing 
but  rocks  above  us;  and  still  we  want  on  ris- 
ing and  rising. 

Now  we  commenced  the  last  curve  and 
passed  the  memorial  of  poor  Lizzie  Bourne  ; 
we  were  ascending  the  last  grade,  our  horizon 
was  fast  becoming  the  whole  circle,  and  we 
were  there.  And  what  a  relief  it  was  to  get 
there,  at  the  end  of  that  ride  of  an  hour  and 
a  half;  at  the  end  of  that  rail  of  three  miles 
in  length,  at  the  top  of  that  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of  grade  ;  at 
the  height  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet  above  the  sea.  Hearts  that 
had  beat  with  anxiety,  beat  slower :  backs 
that  had  grown  weary  with  suspense,  were 
nerves  that  were  stretched  by  ex- 
were  relaxed :  minds  that  were 
grasp  the  changing  scenes  were 


relieved : 
citement, 
taxed  to 
eased. 

And  what  did  we  see  when  we  were  there  ? 
It  was  a  prospect  magnificent  indeed,  such  as 
this  country  nowhere  else  affords  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

There  was  the  Glen  House  at  our  feet,  re- 
posing on  its  beautiful  lawn  of  green  ;  and  off 
beyond  lay  the  valley  of  Androscoggin  ;  and 
and  still  farther  Umbagog  Lake.  Sweeping 
around  was  Sebago  Lake  in  the  sunlight; 
and  then  Lake  Ossipee,  and  then  Kearsarge 
Mountain,  with  lesser  mountains  intervening. 


saw  what  seemed  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  found '  and  next  Ellis  River  Valley  stretching  to  the 
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Valley  of  the  Saco,  with  Conway  and  its 
pretty  pond. 

Now  Lake  Winipiseogee  is  seen  hiding  be- 
hind the  distant  hills,  which  more  than  half 
conceal  it;  and  then  Mount  Crawford,  and 
Mount  Webster,  and  next  the  Notch  ;  and  here 
is  Mount  Willard — big  among  the  hills,  but 
little  among  the  giants — ^just  peeping  its  head 
up  high  enough  for  us  to  see  it;  and  then 
Mount  Lafayette,  peering  high  among  its 
peers. 

Passing  on  we  reach  the  Ammonoosuck 
again;  then  rest  on  Israel  Eiver,  as  it  winds 
its  way  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  here  we  come  to  those  great  moun- 
tains, older  far,  ages  on  ages,  than  the  poor 
mortal  statesmen  whose  names  they  bear; 
and,  reaching  our  place  of  beginning,  we  have 
thus  encircled  this  glorious  panorama. 

We  did  not  see  all  these  details  and  com- 
prehend them  at  once  :  they  required  hours  of 
our  sojourn.  We  made  a  general  survey  on 
arrival,  from  the  plank  walks  and  from  out 
upon  the  rocks,  and  then  went  in  for  dinner 
and  for  rest. 

The  house  is  well  kept  and  provided,  and 
steam  pipes  warm  all  the  rooms,  chambers 
and  halls,  so  that  a  visit  on  the  mountain  may 
be  made  in  comfort. 

In  the  afternoon  we  studied  the  scenery 
section  by  section.  The  day  was  very  fine, 
not  absolutely  clear,  but  said  to  be  much  more 
to  than  the  average.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  seen  Portland  and  the  ocean,  but 
contented  ourselves  with  what  we  did  see. 

Last  week  the  weather  was  cold,  28°  in  the 
morning,  but  this  week  it  was  milder.  One 
observation  I  made  of  the  thermometer  at  the 
end  of  the  house  was  116°,  but  that  was  in 
the  sun  ;  the  air  was  44°  to  50°  morning  and 
evening,  and  both  pleasantly  warm  and  plea- 
santly cool  through  the  day.  Sounds  seem 
more  distinct  at  this  elevation.  We  heard 
conversations  at  a  distance  much  more  dis- 
tinctly than  at  lower  levels.  The  air  is  fine 
and  pleasant,  but  we  had  no  particular  sensa- 
tion of  rarefaction. 

The  appearance  of  the  signal  service  ob 
servers  argues  well  for  the  healthfulness  of 
their  location,  as  heartier  looking  men  are 
seldom  seen.  They  said  their  winter  was  8z 
to  9  months  long,  and  they  have  had  the  mer- 
cury as  low  as  43°  below  zero.  They  go  down 
onco  or  twice  a  week  in  winter,  on  the  rail 
track,  when  available,  and  using  snow  shoes 
when  necessary.  Sometimes  a  friend  or  ad- 
venturous visitor  comes  up  to  see  them,  and 
is  received  with  a  welcome. 

The  rocks  of  the  summit  are  hard  and  pecu- 
liarly sharp  on  the  flat  surfaces,  owing  to  the 
softer  parts  having  j-ielded  to  the  elements, 
leaving  the  harder  in  relief.  We  saw  no  peb- 
bles or  rounded  stones  on  the  mountains. 

About  the  house  is  a  large  plank  platform, 
and  also  around  the  observatory,  with  a  con- 
necting footway,  all  greatlj'  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  visitors  and  their  shoes,  as  going  out 
upon  the  rocks  may  be  nearly  avoided. 

The  old  Tip  Toj)  House  is  left  standing  with 
its  sides  of  ])iled  up  stones,  capped  with  the 
peaked  frame  roof,  tied  on  with  chains  an- 
chored in  the  rocks.  The  house  does  not  seem 
to  be  used  at  present,  it  doubtless  was  a  wel- 
come haven  to  weary  pilgrims  up  this  hill  of 
difficulty,  and  to  sojourners  on  this  delectable 
mountain,  in  years  that  are  past ;  but  it  is  not 
sought  after  now,  when  bed  and  board  can  bo 
had  in  so  superior  a  successor.    All  the  build- 


ings on  the  mountain  are  anchored  with  rods 
or  chains  ;  else  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
precipitate  and  precipitous  flight,  when  the 
wind  blows  at  100  miles  an  hour. 

The  afternoon  wore  away  as  we  occupied 
ourselves  with  our  magnificent  sight-seeing 
from  the  different  positions  around  the  sum- 
mit, until  the  sun  approached  the  western 
horizon.  There  were  some  clouds  above  it, 
and  just  enough  intervening  to  diminish  its 
brightness  to  a  ball  of  red  light  of  an  exactly 
defined  circle  i^pon  which  we  could  steadily 
gaze.  We  commenced  particularly  watching 
this  beautiful  feature  of  our  mountain  feast 
about  an  hour  before  its  disappearance.  Slow- 
ly it  came  down  its  pathwaj'^ — slowly,  steady, 
surely. 

The  visitors  came  out  from  the  house  to 
enjoy  the  views  and  the  changing  colors  of 
the  clouds  lit  up  by  the  gorgeous  rays  on  the 
under  side.  As  the  great  orb  approached  the 
top  of  the  mountain  behind  which  it  was  set- 
ting, it  was  a  time  of  mental  excitement, 
though  so  calm  and  beautiful  a  scene.  Quietly, 
at  length,  it  gently  touched  the  ridge,  but  yet 
so  distinctly  that  we  knew  when  it  touched 
to  a  second.  Slowly  it  descended,  but  oh  !  so 
surely.  It  was  going  down  as  if  melting  be- 
hind the  mountain, — fading  away  as  if  we 
never  again  might  see  it — descending  like  the 
last,  gentle  ebbing  of  a  closing  life, — passing 
away  like  a  spirit  departing  forevermore.  A 
bright  gleam  of  light  was  the  last  we  saw,  and 
in  an  instant  it  was  gone. 

A  large  number  of  travellers  came  up  in  the 
evening  by  the  train,  also  by  the  stage  from 
the  Glen  House,  filling  up  the  house  pretty 
well.  After  supper  the  guests  mostly  watched 
the  rising  of  the  moon,  as  it  slowly  but  steadily 
and  grandly  came  up  from  behind  a  ridge. 
The  air  was  not  clear,  but  the  moon  was  dis- 
tinctly defined,  and  of  a  bright  red,  and  made 
a  beautiful  scene  ;  but  a  cloud  soon  shut  it  out 
from  view. 


Selected. 

Sympathy  with  Children. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  effec- 
tual way  of  securing  the  confidence  and  love 
of  children,  and  of  acquiring  an  ascendency 
over  them,  is  by  sj'mpathizing  with  them  in 
their  child-like  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and 
sorrows — in  their  ideas,  their  fancies,  and 
even  in  their  caprices,  in  all  cases  where  duly 
is  not  concerned.  Indeed,  the  more  child  like, 
that  is,  the  more  peculiar  to  the  children 
themselves,  the  feelings  are  that  we  enter 
into  with  them,  the  closer  is  the  bond  of  kind- 
ness and  affection  that  is  formed. 

But  the  sym2")athy  which  we  thus  express 
with  them,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
sincere  and  genuine,  and  not  pretended.  We 
must  renew  our  own  childish  ideas  and  im- 
aginations, and  become  for  the  moment,  in 
feeling,  one  with  them,  so  that  the  interest 
which  we  express  in  what  they  are  sajing  or 
doing  may  bo  real,  and  not  merelj^  assumed. 
They  seem  to  have  a  natural  instinct  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  honest  and  actual  shar- 
ing of  their  thouffhts  and  emotions,  and  all 
mere  condescension  and  pretense,  however 
adroiti}'  it  maj'  be  disguised. 

Sympathizing  with  children  in  their  own 
pleasures  and  enjoyments,  however  childish 
they  may  seem  to  us  when  we  do  not  regard 
them,  as  it  were,  with  children's  eyes,  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  powerful  of  all  the  means  at 
our  command  for  gaining  a  powerful  ascend- 


ency  over  them.  This  will  lead  us  not  to  in 
torfere  with  their  own  plans  and  ideas,  but  t( 
be  willing  that  they  should  be  happy  in  thei) 
own  way.  In  respect  to  their  duties,  tho8< 
connected,  for  example,  with  their  studies 
their  serious  employments,  and  their  compli 
anee  with  directions  of  any  kind  emanating 
from  superior  authority,  of  course  their  wil 
must  be  under  absolute  subjection  to  that  o 
those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  they.  Ir 
all  such  things  they  must  bring  their  thou2;hti 
and  actions  into  accord  with  ours.  In  thest 
things  they  must  come  to  us,  not  we  to  them 
But  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  their  child 
like  pleasures  and  joys,  their  modes  of  recrea 
tion  and  amusement,  their  playful  explora 
tions  of  the  mysteries  of  things,  and  the  vari 
ous  novelties  around  them  in  the  strangi 
world  into  which  they  find  themselves  usher 
ed — in  all  these  things  we  must  not  attemp 
to  bring  them  to  us,  but  must  go  to  them.  Ir 
this,  their  own  sphere,  the  more  perfectly  thej 
are  at  liberty,  the  better;  and  if  we  join  thetr 
in  it  at  all,  we  must  do  so  by  bringing  oui 
ideas  and  wishes  into  accord  with  theirs 

There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  we  shoulc 
feel  a  sympathy  with  children  in  the  wronj 
that  they  do.  It  would  seem  paradoxical  tc 
say  that  in  any  sense  there  should  be  sym 
pathy  with  sin,  and  yet  there  is  a  sense  ir 
which  this  is  true,  though  perhaps,  strictlj 
speaking,  it  is  sympathy  with  the  trial  anc 
temptation  which  led  to  the  sin,  rather  thac 
with  the  act  of  transgression  itself.  It  is  cer 
tain  that  the  most  successful  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  philanthropists  for  reaching  th( 
hearts  and  reforming  the  conduct  of  eriminalE 
and  malefactors  have  been  prompted  by  a  feel 
ing  of  compassion  for  them,  not  merely  foi 
the  sorrows  and  sufierings  which  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves  by  their  wrong- 
doing, but  for  the  mental  conflicts  which  they 
endured,  the  fierce  impulses  of  appetite  and 
passion  under  the  onset  of  which  their  feeble 
moral  sense,  never  really  brought  into  a  con 
dition  of  health  and  vigor,  was  overborne. 

This  principle  is  eminently  true  in  its  ap 
plication  to  children.  They  need  the  infla 
enee  of  a  kind  and  considerate  sj'mpathy 
when  they  have  done  wrong,  more,  perhaps, 
than  at  any  other  time  ;  and  the  effects  of  the 
proper  manifestation  of  this  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  will,  perhaps,  be  greater 
and  more  salutary  in  this  case  than  in  anj* 
other.  Of  course  the  sympathy  must  be  ol 
the  right  kind,  and  must  be  expressed  in  the 
right  way,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  tenderness 
or  compassion  for  the  wrong-doer  to  be  mis 
taken  for  approval  or  justification  of  the 
wrong. 

The  mother  may  sympathize  with  her  boy 
in  his  troubles,  appreciate  fully  the  force  o: 
the  circumstances  which  led  him  into  tb< 
wrong,  and  help  to  soothe  and  calm  his  agita- 
tion, and  place  herself  closelj'-  to  him  in  re- 
spcct  to  his  suft'ering,  without  committing 
herself  at  all  in  regard  to  the  original  cause 
of  it;  and  then,  at  a  subsequent  time,  when 
the  tumult  of  his  soul  has  subsided,  she  can, 
if  she  thinks  best,  far  more  easily  and  effect- 
ually lead  him  to  see  wherein  he  was  wrong. 
— Jacob  Abbott. 


Weakness  of  Old  Age. — Men  of  age  object  too 
much,  consult  too  long,  and  adventure  too  lit- 
tle, repent  too  soon,  and  seldom  drive  business 
home  to  the  full  period,  but  content  themselves 
with  a  mediocrity  of  success. — Lord  Bacon 
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il  For  "The  Friond." 

ti  Emplojuient  of  Time. 

'  Passing  down  the  stream  of  time,  day  fol- 
■  >vrs  day,  Tveek  follows  week,  month  follows 
s  lonth  and  even  year  succeeds  to  year,  with 
I'  rapidity  almost  beyond  our  comprehension. 

We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told." 

he  daily  changes  to  which  we  are  subjected 
'  ■  ften  seem  so  small,  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
1  ot  perceiving  their  final  importance.  But  if 
111  compare  our  situation  to-day,  with  the 
'  arroundings  of  a  year  ago,  the  difference  is 
I  lore  clearly  seen.  If  we  go  back  five  or  ten 
i  ears  further,  the  change  will  be  still  more 
■1  trongly  marked.  In  the  language  of  Young  : 

'  "  To-day  is  so  like  yesterday,  it  cheats; 
il  I    We  take  the  lying  sister  for  the  same. 
1^      Life  glides  away,  Lorenzo  !  like  a  brook  ; 
ij  I    For  ever  changing,  unperceived  the  change." 

IF  .nd  in  the  retrospect  of  the  years  that  are 
j  ast,  cannot  many  of  us  realize  that  ob- 
'cts  and  pursuits  which  have  occupied  much 
•  f  our  time  and  attention,  were  not  of  such 
i;  [nportance  but  that  we  might  have  been  far 
lore  profitably  employed?  Not  that  the 
lind  as  well  as  body  does  not  need  rest  and 
elaxation  from  the  every-day  duties  of  life. 
|ut  a  danger  lies  in  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
30  much  absorbed  in  those  things  which  are 
ot  essential  to  the  great  objects  of  life;  or 
Ise  that  we  may  become  too  eager  to  acquire 
ne  means  of  gratifying  ourselves  and  those 
.'e  love,  in  those  things  which  perish  with 
he  using.  The  last  of  these  tends  to  engen- 
er  that  fulness  which  Agar  prayed  might 
ot  be  given  him,  lest  he  should  be  tempted 
p  deny  and  say,  "  who  is  the  Lord  ?" 

How  many  that  we  have  known  during  our 
ifief  lives,  have  already  been  called  to  their 
lU'dl  reckoning !  Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor 
trength,  has  been  spared  by  the  undeniable 
lessenger ;  the  companions  of  our  school- 
ays,  tho-se  whom  we  have  loved  in  the  social 
ircle,  those  with  whom  we  have  had  business 
elations,  and  those  whom  we  have  honored 
1  the  church.  Some  have  lingered  on  beds 
f  languishing,  and  some  have  been  suddenly 
nd  unexpectedly  cut  down  !  The  places  that 
ad  known  them  among  us,  shall  know  them 

0  more  again  forever.  As  these  recollections 
re  brought  before  the  mind,  we  must  be 
lumberers  indeed,  if  we  are  not  made  to 
ealize  the  awful  uncertainty  of  our  own  con- 
inued  existence  in  this  life. 

Well,  if  we  are  made  sensible  that  we  have 
lisspent  the  precious  time  allotted  us,  or  rais- 
irected  our  energies,  we  may  be  encouraged 

1  remembering  that  we  have  a  compassionate 
ligh  Priest,  who  is  '-touched  with  a  feeling 
four  infirmities,"  having  been  "  in  all  points 
pmpted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 
ihd  the  apostle  James  says,  "If  any  of  you 
ick  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth 

0  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not;  and 
t:  shall  be  given  him."  The  avenues  of  use- 
alness  are  many,  by  which,  keeping  always 

1  mind  the  cultivation  of  the  vineyards  of 
nr  own  hearts  first,  we  may  be  made  help- 
al  to  our  fellow  men,  and  instrumental  in 
romoting  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
leased  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Speak- 
3g  a  word  in  due  season,  visiting  the  sick  and 
fflicted,  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  aiding 
be  poor,  distributing  the  Scriptures  of  Truth, 
racts  and  other  religious  and  moral  publica- 
ions,  are  some  of  the  ways  of  an  acknow- 
Jdgment  of  Him  before  men.  And  may  not 
ome  who  have  had  talents  bestowed  upon 


them,  find  profit  and  satisfaction  in  contribut- 
ing from  time  to  time,  to  the  columns  of  this 
Journal  ? 

Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  11th,  1877. 
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HYMN  OF  THE  DUNKERS. 

KLOSTEE  KEDAE,  EPHEATA,  PENNSYLVANIA,  1738. 

Wake,  sisters,  wake  !  the  day-star  shines ; 
Above  Ephrata's  eastern  pines 
The  dawn  is  breaking,  cool  and  calm. 
Wake,  sisters,  wake  to  prayer  and  psalm  ! 

Praised  be  the  Lord  for  shade  and  light. 
For  toil  by  day,  for  rest  by  night! 
Praised  be  his  name  who  deigns  to  bless 
Our  Kedar  of  the  wilderness  ! 

Our  refuge  when  the  spoiler's  hand 
Was  heavy  on  our  native  land  ; 
And  freedom,  to  her  children  due, 
The  wolf  and  vulture  only  knew. 

We  praised  him  when  to  prison  led. 
We  owned  him  when  the  stake  blazed  red  ; 
We  knew,  whatever  might  befall, 
His  love  and  power  were  over  all. 

He  heard  our  prayers,  with  outstretched  arm  ; 
He  led  ns  forth  from  cruel  harm  ; 
Still,  whereso'er  our  steps  were  bent, 
His  cloud  and  fire  before  us  went. 

The  watch  of  faith  and  prayer  he  set ; 
We  kept  it  then,  we  keep  it  yet ; 
At  midnight,  crow  of  cock  or  noon, 
He  Cometh  sure,  he  cometh  soon. 

He  comes  to  chasten,  not  destroy, 
To  purge  the  earth  from  sin's  alloy. 
At  last,  at  last,  shall  all  confess 
His  mercy  as  his  righteousness. 

The  dead  shall  live,  the  sick  be  whole, 
The  scarlet  sin  be  white  as  wool ; 
No  discord  mar  below,  above, 
The  music  of  eternal  love! 

Sound,  welcome  trump,  the  last  alarm  ! 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  make  bare  thine  arm, 
Fulfil  this  day  our  long  desire. 
Make  sweet  and  clean  the  world  with  fire  ! 

Sweep,  flaming  besom,  sweep  from  sight 
The  lies  of  time  ;  be  swift  to  smite, 
Sharp  sword  of  God,  all  idols  down, 
Genevan  creed  and  Roman  crown. 

Quake,  earth,  through  all  thy  zones,  till  all 
The  fanes  of  pride  and  priestcraft  fall  ; 
And  lift  thou  up  in  place  of  them 
The  gates  of  pearl,  Jerusalem  ! 

Lo  !  rising  from  baptismal  flame, 
Transfigured,  glorious,  yet  the  same, 
Within  the  heavenly  cities  bound 
Our  Kloster  Kedar  shall  be  found. 

He  cometh  soon  !  at  dawn  or  noon. 
Or  set  of  sun,  he  cometh  soon. 
Our  prayers  shall  meet  him  on  his  way  ; 
Wake,  sisters,  wake!  arise  and  pray  ! 

♦  J.  G.  Whittier,  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Material  for  Paper. — Now  that  paper  has 
been  introduced  for  houses  and  ear  wheels, 
boxes  and  furniture  and  dress,  and  legitimate- 
ly employed  to  an  extent  which  almost  defies 
computation,  it  has  become  a  serious  question 
how  the  demand  can  be  met.  After  exhaust- 
ing rags  and  experimenting  with  straw  and 
poplar  wood  one  of  our  Philadelphia  firms 
has  reached  out  to  San  Francisco  and  com- 
menced to  gather  and  manufacture  the  desert 
palm — yucca  traconis ;  and  some  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  this,  converted  to  a  pulp,  has 
just  been  received  here.  There  is  a  tract  of 
not  less  than  forty  thousand  square  miles,  oc- 
cupying the  Mohave  Desert,  from  Tehachipi 
to  the  Colorado,  which  has  forests  of  this  tree ; 
and  it  is  found  in  other  regions  and  in  all  the 


alkali  districts  where  the  annual  rainfall  does 
not  exceed  a  few  inches.  The  tree  averages 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole 
body  is  fibrous  and  suitable  for  pulp.  Machi- 
nery has  been  erected  for  pulping;  and  the 
pulp  is  manufactured  there  and  shipped  hither 
by  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  Eoads.  If 
its  applicability  equals  the  expectations  based 
on  experiment,  a  very  fine  white  paper  will 
soon  be  furnished  at  a  low  price,  and  the  eon- 
sumption  of  paper  now  checked  by  cost  and 
inferior  qualities,  will  become  greater  than 
ever.  Then  it  may  be  that  other  uses  will 
be  found  for  it ;  and  that  the  paper  trade, 
great  as  it  has  grown  to  be,  will  grow  still 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  ever  done.  The 
palm  seems  to  meet  a  want  which  has  not 
been  satisfied  by  many  experiments. — North 
American. 


SeUcted. 

Hints  for  the  Siclt  Room. 

When  a  women  thinks  of  making  deliberate 
choice  of  the  profession  of  a  sick-nurse,  she 
can,  of  course,  take  into  careful  consideration 
if  her  character  and  temperament  are  or  are 
not  suited  for  so  arduous  and  trying  an  avoca- 
tion. If  she  is  a  person  of  excitable  nature, 
and  possessed  of  but  little  self-control,  she  can 
be  wisely  counseled  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a 
life  for  which  she  is  so  thoroughly  unfit;  but 
no  peculiarities  of  character  or  temperament 
can  exempt  a  woman  from  being  called  upon 
by  the  plain  voice  of  duty,  at  one  time  or 
other  of  her  life,  to  take  her  stand  by  the  bed- 
side of  one  dear  to  her,  and  soothe  as  best  she 
may  many  a  weary  hour  of  restlessness  and 
pain. 

Very  few,  indeed,  are  the  women  who  es- 
cape this  rule — most  have  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  burden  of  attendance  in  a  sick-room 
— and  perhaps  there  are  few  subjects  upon 
which  the  generality  of  women  are  so  well- 
intentioned,  and  yet  so  ignorant.  With  the 
very  best  and  kindest  meaning  in  the  world, 
attention  bestowed  upon  a  suffering  person 
may  be  productive  of  more  discomfort  than 
comfort  to  the  patient,  and  endless  annoyance 
to  the  physician,  just  because  the  zealous,  but 
alas !  untrained  and  undisciplined  volunteer 
does  everything  the  wrong  way. 

Again,  from  a  mistaken  and  unreal  idea  of 
true  delicacy  and  refinement,  many  women 
shrink  from  ever  seeing  or  learning  anything 
about  suff'ering  or  sorrow;  and  so,  when  the 
inevitable  fate  brings  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  pain,  the  dreadful  realities  of  death,  cruelly 
home  to  them,  they  are  paralyzed  by  terror, 
and  useless,  nay,  worse  than  useless  to  those 
most  dear  to  them.  Let  all  true  women  train 
themselves  to  possess  self-control,  calmness, 
and  patient  courage ;  let  them  strive  to  acquire 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  cares 
and  duties  of  the  sick  room  ;  let  them  not 
shrink  from  hearing  the  details  of  this  or  that 
form  of  suffering  and  disease,  and  gladly  and 
readily  offer  help  (when  they  rightly  and  safe- 
ly can)  outside  the  bounds  of  their  own  im- 
mediate home  circle. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  there  are  many 
who  will  gladly  take  a  few  plain  and  practi- 
cal hints  on  this  subject,  I  shall  condense  the 
result  of  a  somewhat  long  and  wide  experience 
into  a  short  space. 

And,  first :  It  is  of  things  which  of  them- 
selves appear  trifling,  and  even  insignificant, 
that  the  comfort  of  a  sick-room  is  made  or 
marred.    For  instance,  an  energetic  and  ami- 
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ably-intentioned  person  places  a  cold  pillow 
beneath  the  shoulders  of  a  patient  suffering 
from  pneumonia,  that  is,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs;  a  fit  of  coughing,  perhaps  a  restless 
night,  is  the  result.  Five  minutes'  warming 
of  the  pillow  at  the  fire  would  have  prevented 
all  this  mischief,  and  even  conduced  to  sleep. 

Dress,  again,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  a  sick-room.  The  best  is  plain  black — for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  stain  shows  upon  it 
— an  old  silk  is  most  economical,  but  silk 
rustles,  and  is  therefore  objectionable.  Black 
lustre  is  very  serviceable — not  made  long 
enough  to  trail,  upset  chairs,  and  get  under 
the  doctor's  feet;  and  not  having  hanging 
sleeves,  but  fitting  close  and  neat  at  the  wrist. 
A  habit  of  moving  quietly  about  the  room, 
and  yet  not  treading  "on  tip  toe"  and  making 
every  board  in  the  floor  creak  its  loudest,  is 
also  very  advisable  ;  and  nothing  can  be  better 
by  way  of  foot-gear  than  those  soft,  warm  felt 
boots  now  so  common  ;  they  both  keep  the 
nurse's  feet  from  becoming  cold,  and  make  the 
least  possible  sound  in  moving  about.  Of 
course  the  manner  of  speaking  in  a  sick-room 
is  all-important.  Oh,  the  horror  of  that  dread- 
ful whisper,  which  penetrates  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  room,  and  wakes  the  sleeping- 
patient  as  surely  as  the  banging  of  a  door! 

In  some  of  the  most  severe  diseases,  such 
as  cholera  and  diphtheria,  the  patient  is  often 
intensely  conscious  of  all  that  is  passing  around 
him.  The  wish  to  know  everything  that  is 
said  and  done  is  extreme,  and  nothing  excites 
a  patient  so  much  as  anything  like  whisper- 
ing and  mystery.  The  natural  voice  only  so 
much  lowered  as  to  be  perfectly  distinct,  is, 
then,  the  proper  tone  for  a  sick-room.  If 
silence  is  needed,  let  it  be  complete,  and  no 
whispering  permitted  either  in  the  room,  or, 
worse  still,  outside  the  door. 

And  now  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  a  most 
important  subject.  In  any  ease  where  opera- 
tive surgery  is  necessary,  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon  that  no  one  shall  re- 
main present  whose  calmness  and  self-control 
are  not  a  certainty.  I  remember  well  a  deli- 
cate and  difficult  operation  having  to  be  per- 
formed— not  a  painful  one,  but  where  success 
mainly  depended  on  the  perfect  stillness  of  the 
patient.  Scarcely  had  the  first  slight  incision 
been  made,  when  the  room  resounded  with 
the  moans  and  cries,  not  of  the  sufferer,  but 
the  friend  who  had  kindly  come  to  support 
her  through  the  ordeal !  With  many  a  sob,  and 
choke,  and  gurgle,  the  friend  was  assisted  from 
the  room,  and  then  all  went  well  enough  ;  but 
great  delay,  and  much  increase  of  nervousness 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  naturally  resulted. 

One  of  the  many  very  eminent  surgeons  of 
whom  America  can  boast  once  told  me  that 
on  the  occasion  of  performing  a  most  formi- 
dable operation,  in  which  promptitude  was  a 
vital  necessity,  he  saw,  at  a  moment  when 
seconds  were  precious,  a  friend,  who  had  in- 
sisted on  remaining  present,  suddenly  turn 
deadly  pale,  and  fall  fainting  on  the  floor,  in 
uncomfortably  close  proximity  to  the  chloro- 
formed patient.  Dr.  B  stooped  down,  and 

quietly  rolled  the  insensible  individual  into  a 
corner  of  the  room,  where  he  enjoyed  undis- 
turbed repose  until  such  time  as  some  one  had 
time  to  bring  him  to. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  any  one  who  is 
in  the  least  nervous,  and  cannot  be  certain  of 
his  own  powers  of  self-command,  acts  with 
truer  kindness  in  remaining  absent  from  such 
Bcenee,  than  by  becoming  an  added  source  of 


anxiety,  where  there  is  so  much  already  of  the 
gravest  character.  If,  however,  a  woman  has 
the  moral  courage  to  face  such  trials  calmly, 
and  without  flurry — if  she  can  do  simply  what 
she  is  told,  and  nothing  more — wholly  dismiss 
herself  from  her  own  mind,  concentrating  all 
her  attention  on  the  patient,  she  may  be  of 
untold  help  and  comfort.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  sick-nurse  who  asks  the  doctor  endless  ques- 
tions— who  presumes  in  her  ignorance  to 
criticise  his  treatment-— who  is  spasmodic  in 
her  sympathy,  and  ejaculatory  in  her  lamenta- 
tions, is  pestilent  in  a  sick  room,  and  should, 
if  possible,  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost. 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  nervousness 
which  I  do  not  think  meets  with  sufficient  con- 
sideration, and  that  is  the  unconquerable  fear 
which  you  will  find  some  people  have  of  any 
disease  that  is  infectious.  Now,  I  think  this 
sort  of  fear  is  far  more  constitutional  than 
mental,  and  it  appears  to  me  most  unchari 
table  to  speak  of  those  who  are  thus  nervous 
by  temperament  as  "  so  frightened,"  &c.  If 
any  one  has  a  great  dread  of  infection,  he  is 
far  better  away  from  the  chance  of  it.  If  I 
heard  a  person  expi-ess  a  great  and  overpower- 
ing dread  of  small-pox,  cholera,  fever,  or  diph- 
theria, I  should  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent 
that  person  going  near  any  ease  of  the  kind,  be- 
cause I  should  be  morally  certain  of  the  result. 
As  a  rule,  I  believe  that  those  who  are  per- 
fectly fearless  are  comparatively  safe ;  and 
there  is  no  truer  test  of  perfect  freedom  from 
nervous  dread  than  the  fact  of  being  able  to 
sleep  at  once,  quietly  and  naturally,  and  with- 
out the  mind  being  obliged  to  dwell  upon  the 
work  of  the  day.  The  best  cholera-nurse  I 
ever  saw  used  to  tell  me  that  she  often  sat 
down  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  on  the  floor, 
and  "slept  right  off"  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  either  day  or  night,  just  as  such  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  But  of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules ;  and  one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  the  most  fearless  in  attend- 
ance on  the  sick,  during  a  terrible  epidemic, 
died  just  when  the  worst  of  the  battle  seemed 
over. 

When  active  personal  care  of  a  sick  person 
is  undertaken,  the  finger-nails  should  be  kept 
very  short.  I  have  seen  a  long  nail  tear  open 
a  blister,  and  expose  a  raw  surface,  causing 
great  pain.  For  the  same  reason,  all  remova- 
ble rings  should  be  taken  off ;  and  any  orna- 
ments that  hang  loose  and  make  a  jingling 
noise  are  best  dispensed  with,  as  they  irritate 
and  annoy  a  sensitive  patient. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  very  unpretending 
paper  will  be  hardly  complete  without  a  few 
words  as  to  the  diet  that  is  best  for  any  one 
acting  as  sick-nurse  in  a  long  and  trj^ing  case. 

One  great  point  is,  to  let  no  silly  notions  of 
sentiment  prevent  you  making  a  practice  of 
taking  substantial  and  regular  meals ;  and 
when  you  have  to  sit  up  all  night,  be  sure  and 
have  food  at  hand,  and  never  go  more  than 
three  hours  without  eating.  Now,  I  am  going 
to  say  what  I  know  many  will  highly  dis- 
approve of,  and  it  is  this:  when  you  are 
nursing  a  long  and  anxious  case,  and  you 
want  to  bo  able  to  '•  stay"  to  the  end,  avoid  all 
stimulants.  There  is  nothing  you  can  do  such 
hard  work  n])on,  there  is  nothing  that  will 
support  you  in  long-continued  watching  and 
fatigue,  like  good,  well-made  coffee.  Stimu- 
lants only  give  a  temporary  excitement,  that 
passes  itself  oft'  as  strength.  They  injure  that 
clearness  of  thought,  that  perfect  quietude  and 
recollectednoss  which  are  so  essential  to  the; 


good  sick-nurse ;  and  they  tend  more  tha  f'' 

anything  else  to  a  miserable  breaking  dow  |'*' 

afterward. — Chambers's  Journal.  »ti 
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For  "  The  Friead  "  A 

James  Emlea. 
Conspicuous,  among  other  Christian  attair  jd 
ments  of  this  dear  departed  Ji^riend,  was  Ghri  ft 
tian  courtesy.    How  much  would  it  add  to  th 
sum  of  human  happiness  if  it  were  more  ger  ptii 
erally  observed.  Some,  without  perhaps  thei 
being  conscious  of  it  themselves,  have  inflen  ule 
sibly  drifted  into  a  sort  of  hostile  feelin 
towards  all  with  whom  they  are  obliged  t  „ji 
have  intercourse.    We  go  into  their  presenc  ,|et 
feeling  as  though  we  scarcely  know  how  t 
address  them  without  receiving  a  rebuff  i  ^[ 
some  shape ;  every  word  or  observation  almos  jja 
has  to  be  watched  and  carefully  weighed  b(  jjo 
fore  being  uttered,  lest  an  inadvertent  expree  iko 
sion  should  be  misconstrued,  a  meaning  af  |,ti 
plied  not  intended,  and  the  innocent  autho 
turned  into  a  subject  of  ridicule.    How  ver 
opposite  to  this,  was  social  intercourse  wit! 
the  beloved  Friend  whose  name  stands  at  thi 
head  of  this  article.    How  gentle  was  hii 
manners,  hovv  careful  not  to  hurt  the  wine  o 
the  oil  in  any.    Cheerful  yet  watchful — aac  jgi 
a  true  Christian  dignity  marking  his  de 
meanor  to  such  a  degree  that  we  met  hi«  jj 
with  pleasure,  and  parted  from  him  with  re 

*      *      *       "  Affectionate  in  look,  ||j 

And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becotnes  , 

A  mess3enger  of  grace  to  guilty  man  :  ' 

Of  manners  sweet,  as  virtue  always  wears."  '  I'' 

And  what  he  attained  to,  is  still  within  th 
reach  of  all.  The  Power  that  made  him  wha  F 
he  was,  is  as  able  and  willing  to  work  in  an( 
through  us  of  the  present  day,  as  it  was  then 
The  writer  has  frequently  thought  upon  thii  l"' 
theme,  accompanied  by  the  desire,  that  fa  ''^ 
above  the  attainment  of  any  earthly  object  i 
should  be  our  earnest  endeavor  to  obtain  th  'I'' 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  whicl 
is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,  and  t( 
fulfil  the  further  exhortation  of  the  apostl  ^ 
Peter,  "  Finally,  be  ye  all  of  one  mind,  having 
compassion  one  of  another,  love  as  brethren 

be  pitiful,  he  courteous."  f 

k 

Selected,   g  f 

Midniglit  off  the  Coast  of  Norway.  » 
The  sun  was  still  hanging  in  the  heaven  Iff 
and  very  slowly  descending  toward  the  hori 
zon,  but  passing  to  the  north  much  more  ra 
pidly.  I  held  my  watch  as  the  minute  ban( 
slowly  passed  the  dots  upon  the  dial,  and  ap 
proaehed  the  point  which  should  denote  th 
close  of  the  present  day  and  mark  the  begin 
ning  of  another.  Slower  and  slower  the  sui 
seemed  to  move,  until  finally  he  looked  as  i 
hung  in  heaven  at  a  stationary  point,  wher 
he  appeared  to  rest  before  commencing  hi 
ascending  course  on  a  new  day's  journej 
For  two  minutes  or  more  he  paused,  and 
was  unable  to  detect  any  movement  in  hi 
course.  In  that  space  the  last  minute  of  th 
day  was  passed.  Slowly  the  sun  began  t 
ascend  the  heavens,  and  apparently  with  ac 
celerated  motion,  giving  his  light  to  cheer  th 
new  born  day.  He  shone  just  as  brightly  a 
his  lowest  point  as  before  or  after.  He  gav 
a  sickly  light  at  best,  which  lacked  the  fervo 
of  the  light  he  gives  in  lower  latitudes.  H 
stopped  in  his  descending  course  when  abou  ; 
one-sixth  the  distance  from  the  zenith  to  th- 
horizon  remained  to  reach  the  water  of  th 
I  ocean. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  a  stranger  to  such  scenes  to  watch  that 
apreme  moment  Avas  full  of  intense  excite- 
lent,  and  I  scarcely  heard  the  shouts  of 
'iumph  by  the  ladiae,  whose  ambition  was  to 
itch  a  fish  at  the  moment  of  midnight,  and 
■ithin  a  minute  of  that  moment  all  three 
■ere  hauling  in  their  lines,  and  it  became  a 
iruggle  who  should  land  the  struggling  victim 
rst,  all  shouting  in  joyous  exultation  at  the 
Eciting  sport.  I  was  too  absorbed  with  the 
atnral  phenomenon  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
F  their  contest.  For  the  time,  at  least,  the 
athusiasm  of  the  sportsman  was  lost,  inspired 
Y  nature's  wondrous  works  so  strangely  re- 
galed before  me.  As  the  sun  travelled  on  his 
mrney  he  gradually  lost  his  unwonted  in- 
West,  and  I  again  thought  of  the  fishing  which 
'■as  actively  going  on  around  me. 

Soon  all  were  pretty  thoroughly  wet,  and 
le  cool  breeze  coming  in  from  the  north  be- 
lan  to  make  us  feel  chilly,  so  the  lines  were 
iken  in  and  we  set  our  faces  for  home,  [they 
'ere  at  Hammei-fest,]  which  we  reached  he- 
re one  o'clock. 

The  score  was  twent5'-one  codfish,  and  the 
Sherman  complained  that  the  fish  were  obsti- 
ate  and  would  not  bite,  and  he  felt  he  had 
Dt  given  us  the  worth  of  our  money  ;  but  as 
is  charge  was  but  one  dollar,  I  confess  I  was 
jite  satisfied  with  the  investment. 

Tou  may  suppose  it  was  now  time  to  get 
•  bed,  and  so  should  we  have  thought,  no 
Dubt,  had  it  been  dark,  but  as  it  was  full  day- 
ght  all  the  time,  and  as  the  people  in  the 
3tel  were  still  up  and  active,  we  ordered 
ime  of  our  fish  cooked  at  once,  and  our  friend 
ayed  to  dinner  with  us. 

The  quicker  a  fish  is  cooked  after  it  leaves 
le  water  the  better  it  is,  and  as  these  were 
ght  fresh  and  well  cooked  and  the  excursion 
.  the  cool  bracing  air  upon  the  water  had 
jven  us  good  appetites,  we  enjoyed  this  mid- 
fght  dinner  most  charmingly.     By  three 

clock  we  got  to  bed,  and  with  the  aid  of 
lanketsto  darken  the  room  got  a  good  sound 
icep  for  several  hours. 

For  "The  Friend." 

'  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in- 
cluding some  important  facts,  mosdy  omitted 
in  the  smaller  histories,  designed  for  general 
reading  and  for  Academies.    By  Josiah  W. 

I  Leeds,  Philada.,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Go.  1877. 

■  pp.  468. 

This  history  is  a  work  of  much  merit,  and 
lill,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  a  wide  circulation. 
[  is  unlike  any  historical  compend  that  has 
et  been  published,  for  it  is  a  survey  of  the 
hole  field  of  our  annals,  from  the  standpoint 
'  Christian  doctrine,  which  inculcates  peace 
:i  earth  and  goodwill  to  man.  In  narrating 
lie  wars  in  which  our  country  has  been  en- 
iged,  it  is  very  careful  not  to  foster  a  war- 
Je  spirit ;  it  treats  of  the  Indians  as  becomes 
'Christian  philanthropist;  it  advocates  the 
iiuse  of  temperance  ;  it  gives  a  fair  sketch  of 
lie  anti-slavery  agitation  ;  it  speaks  boldly 
i3t  calmly  of  the  errors  of  our  national  policy, 
ii  long  subservient  to  the  ambition  of  the 
oath  fand  it  does  not  shrink  from  condemn- 
ig  the  course  of  the  southern  leaders  whose 
Jtermination  to  risk  all  rather  than  en- 
inger  their  supremacy  in  the  Union,  plunged 
le  country  into  civil  war. 

The  need  of  a  book  of  this  kind  has  long 
>en  felt  by  all  who  conscientiously  believe 
dristianity  to  be  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
ho  cannot  do  anything  to  counteract  its  pre- 


cepts. We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  notice  of  our  Friends,  and  in 
urging  them  to  adopt  it  generally  as  a  school- 
book  and  as  a  reading  book  for  our  young 
people. 

What  can  there  be  so  essentially  important, 
as  the  true  knowledge  of  our  faithful  Creator, 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent  to 
reveal  the  way  of  eternal  salvation  ?  How 
can  rational  beings  with  immortal  souls  live 
carelessly,  unconcerned,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
subject  so  important  ?  Cherish  the  living 
spark,  the  good  seed  in  thy  heart,  and  thou 
wilt  find  growing  fruit  to  the  praise  of  the 
good  Husbandman,  and  thy  own  unspeakable 
peace. — Mary  Capper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Preservation  of  AVheat. 
The  scriptural  account  of  the  Egyptians 
being  fed  for  seven  years  by  Joseph,  during 
the  famine,  is  illustrated  by  the  habits  of  the 
people  to  this  day.  In  a  recent  lecture  given 
in  London  on  Morroco,  it  was  stated  that  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  they  adopt  a  peculiar 
and  very  etfective  plan  for  preserving  cereals 
by  digging  great  holes  in  the  ground  which 
they  seal  up  hermetically  with  lime  and  other 
material,  and  wheat  thus  garnered  will  re- 
main in  order  for  twenty  and  even  thirty 
years. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Although  most  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  have  made  and  continue  to  make  com- 
mendable efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  literary 
education  among  all  classes  of  their  citizens, 
yet  the  pei"centage  of  those  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  is  large,  more  especially  in  the 
Southern  section  of  our  country.  According 
to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  then  not  far 
from  five  millions  of  the  population,  over  ten 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  a  much 
larger  portion  that  could  not  write.  This 
ignorance  is  not  unusually  accompanied  a 
low  tone  of  morals,  and  the  two  give  rise  to 
no  little  anxiety  as  to  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  the  course  of  life  that  may  be  pursued  by 
the  class  in  which  they  most  abound.  Politi- 
cal economists  and  statesmen  often  find  their 
knowledge  at  fault  when  attempting  to  adapt 
their  theories  and  their  laws  to  the  low  con- 
dition, the  wants  and  the  demands  of  this 
uninstructed,  restless  and  complaining  part  of 
the  community.  It  is,  however,  a  wise  policy 
to  persist  in  the  effort  to  change  and  elevate 
their  condition,  by  providing  the  means  for 
enlightening  their  uncultivated  minds  through 
common  school  education,  provided  it  com- 
bines the  inculcation  of  sound  moral  princi- 
ples with  literary  culture. 

Eeflecting  on  this  subject  as  presented  by 
the  statistics  given  in  our  last  census,  we  were 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  inexpressibly 
pitiable  condition  in  which  those  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  cannot  read  would  be, 
if  ihe  opinion  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
the  primary  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  were 
true.  Of  course  this  vast  multitude  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  though  living  in  what  we 
call  a  'christian  country,  are  altogether  de- 
pendent on  others  for  whatever  little  knowl- 
edge they  may  obtain  of  the  contents  of  the 


bible.  They  cannot  detect  or  refute  the  un- 
sound doctrines  that  may  be  taught,  nor  the 
impositions  that  may  be  practiced  upon  them 
by  those  who  may  undertake  to  convey  to  them 
the  letter  of  the  Scriptures;  nor  can  they 
often  long  remember  whatever  lessons  they 
may  listen  to.  Were  they  dependent  on  this 
outward,  and  as  thus  taught,  fallible  criterion 
of  right  and  wrong,  how  continually  would 
they  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  course  of  con- 
duct they  were  bound  to  pursue,  and  incur  the 
danger  of  being  led  astray  by  their  instructors ; 
and  how  few  would  be  likely  to  escape  the 
fearful  consequences. 

But  He  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works,  has  not  left  even  the  humblest  and 
most  ignorant  of  his  rational  creatures  to  incur 
the  dangers  of  this  fearful  dilemma.  He  has 
not  made  it  necessary,  however  profitable — to 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  words  of  Scripture  ; 
but,  knowing  the  value  of  an  immortal  soul. 
He  has  bestowed  a  measure  of  his  own  Holy 
Spirit  on  everyone  that  cometh  into  the  world  ; 
a  light,  a  guide  and  a  helper,  sufficient,  if  dili- 
gently sought  and  obeyed,  to  conduct  safely 
through  all  the  mazes  of  temptation  and  trial, 
and  to  preserve  from  the  assaults  of  the  evil 
one.  Under  this  dispensation  every  one  is 
left  without  excuse.  Whatever  the  circum- 
stances that  may  surround,  though  shut  out 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  truths  revealed 
to  and  recorded  by  holy  men  of  old,  there  is 
an  ever-present  witness  for  God  in  the  secret 
of  the  soul,  which,  if  not  silenced  by  persistent, 
wilful  disobedience,  may  be  consulted,  and  the 
right  way  discovered,  the  duty  of  the  hour  be 
made  plain,  and  the  guilt  of  sin  escaped.  Man 
is  not  left  dependent  on  his  fellow  man,  to 
teach  him  to  know  the  will  of  the  Lord,  but 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  from  the  poorest 
and  meanest  to  the  highest  and  most  culti- 
vated, all  may  attain  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  path  they  are  required  to  walk  in  to  be 
made  partakers  of  that  salvation  which  has 
been  purchased  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  in  no 
wise  derogates  from  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  given  as  they  were  by 
inspiration,  and  are  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.  But  it  restricts  them  to  the  place  and 
service  they  claim  for  themselves,  subordinate 
to  the  Grace  of  God  which  brings  salvation. 
jS'or  does  it  lessen  the  obligation  resting  on  all 
who  have  the  proper  means  and  opportunity, 
to  extend  the  blessing  of  possessing  these  in- 
valuable writings  to  all,  and  striving,  by  litera- 
ry culture,  to  prepare  those  to  whom  they 
come,  to  profit  by  their  possession,  by  being 
able  to  read  them  for  themselves. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Grace  of  God  having 
appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  them  to  live 
soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  the  present 
world,  has  always  been  a  fundumental  doctrine 
in  the  belief  of  Friends.  The  enlightening, 
transforming  agency  of  this  unspeakable  gift 
is  as  essential  for  the  salvation  of  the  learned, 
of  those  who  have  a  complete  literal  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  for  that  of  the 
ignorant  and  unlearned.  Without  it,  however 
extensive  and  correct  our  knowledge  of  the 
truths  revealed  to  prophets  and  apostles  may 
be,  and  however  ready  we  may  be  to  adopt 
and  adapt  the  letter  to  ourselves  or  others, 
the  soul  cannot  attain  to  that  knowledge 
which  is  eternal  life,  nor  rise  out  of  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  on  the  carnal  nature. 
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The  advance  in  intellectual  development 
and  scientific  attainment,  made  in  modern 
time  among  the  learned  in  the  thina^s  of  this 
world,  the  interest  awakened  in  biblical  criti- 
cism and  exegesis,  and  the  imagined  aptitude 
of  the  means  in  vogue,  for  imparting  a  saving 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  together  with  the 
popularity  of  a  practical  application  of  those 
means,  all  tend  to  draw  off  the  attention  from 
the  absolute  need  of  seeking  for  and  ex- 
periencing the  perceptible  teaching  and  re- 
novation by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  indispose  to 
that  humble  silent  waiting  before  the  omnis- 
cient Searcher  of  the  heart,  indispensable  to 
witnessing  his  grace  to  lead  out  of  all  error 
and  into  divine  truth.  Dependence  on  in- 
tellectual ability  and  high  mental  culture  is 
well  calculated  to  lead  astray  and  land  in  er- 
ror, when  the  religion  of  Christ  is  concerned  ; 
for  as  Calvin  says,  "  By  this  natural  wisdom, 
as  a  veil  before  our  eyes,  we  are  hindered 
from  attaining  the  mysteries  of  God,  which 
are  not  revealed  but  unto  babes  and  little 
ones." 

Very  applicable  to  many  of  the  high  pro- 
fessors of  this  day  are  the  words  address- 
ed by  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews  :  "  Search — 
or  more  pi'operly  translated — Ye  search  the 
Scriptui'es,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eter- 
nal life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of 
me  ;  and  ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might 
have  life."  He  alone  is  the  life  and  light  of 
men,  and  by  Him  only  can  the  soul  be  vivi- 
fied with  divine  life,  be  made  to  partake  of 
salvation,  and  enabled  "  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  Scriptures,"  to  have  hope.  He, 
and  not  the  Scriptures,  is  the  living  bread  that 
Cometh  down  from  heaven,  of  which  if  a  man 
eat  he  shall  live  forever.  We  must  come  to 
Him  in  the  secret  of  the  soul,  as  He  is  pleased 
to  reveal  himself,  and  not  expect  to  find  eter- 
nal life  by  merely  reading  his  blessed  decla- 
rations, and  the  testimony  given  in  the  New 
Testament  concerning  him;  for  these  can 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation  only  by  that  liv- 
ing faith  in  him,  of  which  He  is  the  author, 
and  which  Ho  only  can  impart  to  the  soul. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.  —  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
some  time  ao;o,  appointe  l  a  joint  commission  to  revise 
the  boundary  line  between  tlie  two  States — fixing  its 
true  location  and  replacing  the  monuments,  and  niirk- 
ing  it,  wherever  they  are  displaced  or  missing.  This 
commission  met,  and  determined  th  it  each  State  should 
ajjpoint  a  surveyor  to  go  over  the  whole  line,  and  re- 
port what  work  is  necessary  for  a  proper  marking  of 
the  boundary.  The  commission  has  also  determined  to 
ask  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  to  make  an  astro- 
nomical determination  of  four  points,  on  the  line  of  the 
forty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude,  which  is  the 
interstate  boundary  west  of  the  Delaware  river.  These 
points  being  ascertained,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  the 
surveyors  to  run  a  parallel  between  them. 

The  forest  fires  along  the  lake  shores  of  Michigan 
continue,  and  have  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty. iS^avigation  is  rendered  dangerous  on  Lake 
Huron,  by  the  smoke.  Immense  bush-fires  are  re- 
ported at  Manatoulin  Island,  Canada,  and  along  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Su|)erior. 

The  town  of  Mount  Carmel,  111.,  was  visited  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  4th  inst.,  by  a  tornado,  which  partook 
largely  of  the  character  of  a  cyclone.  It  struck  the 
town  at  the  south  end,  and  passed  almost  due  north, 
destroying  everything  in  its  course.  Some  seventy 
families  are  houseless,  and  22  dead  bodies  were  taken 
from  the  ruins.  The  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at 
SoOO.OOO. 

A  large  water  spont  hurst  near  Belle  Creek,  in  Elk- 
liorn  valley,  Nebraska,  flooding  the  country  for  miles, 
and  doing  considerable  damnge. 

Very  heavy  rains  have  fallen  In  Western  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  during  the  past  few  days,  and  railroad 
travel  in  various  directions  is  interrupted.    In  Western 


Tennessee  also,  heavy  rains  and  floods  are  reported. 
The  loss  to  the  lumber  interests  in  Memphis  is  esti- 
mated at  $30,000.  The  Missouri  river,  at  Kansas  city, 
has  risen  to  the  highest  point  since  1844. 

A  "  water  spout"  fell  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  8th  inst.,  destroying  houses,  and  sweeping 
away  fields  of  grain  in  an  area  of  several  miles. 

The  French  steamer  Amerique,  stranded  at  Seabright, 
N.  J.,  on  the  7th  of  1st  month,  was  launched  from  the 
dry  dock  at  Red  Hook,  New  York,  where  she  had  been 
repaired,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.  She  sails  for 
flavre  on  the  23d. 

The  commander  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Lackawanna, 
now  at  Acapulco,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  to  search  for  the  rock  on  which  the  San 
Francisco  struck.  When  the  rock's  locality  is  ascer- 
tained, it  will  be  marked  by  a  buoy,  and  notice  given 
of  its  position. 

A  surveying  party  who  have  been  measuring  the 
principal  elevations  in  Connecticut,  have  found  that  the 
highest  land  is  Mount  Brace,  in  the  extreme  north- 
western corner,  which  is  2300  feet  high  ;  next  came 
Bear  Mountain,  2250  feet ;  Buck  Mountain,  2150  feet, 
and  Bald  Peak,  1996  feet,  all  in  Salisbury. 

One  of  the  assistants  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  reports  an  immense  gas  vein  has  been 
struck" in  a  well  about  5^  miles  S.  W.  of  Olean.  The 
gas  comes  from  a  depth  of  1180  feet,  from  a  sand  rock 
about  25  feet  thick,  and  about  40  feet  over  the  produc- 
ing (third)  sand  of  the  Bradford  oil  region  in  McKean 
county. 

The  Post  OflSce  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  notifi- 
cation from  the  Internal  Bureau  at  Berne,  that  Persia 
has  applied  for  admission  into  the  Postal  Union.  It  is 
thought  likely  that  all  the  civilized  governments  of  the 
world,  will  directly  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the 
Postal  Union  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  year. 
The  department  authorizes  a  direct  Brazilian  mail  to 
be  despatched  by  the  schooner  Jacob  E.  Ridgway,  sail- 
ing from  New  York  for  Para  on  the  12th  inst. 

The  daily  requisition  on  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-general for  postage  stamps  and  stamped  en- 
velopes, show  a  steady  increase.  This  is  considered  in 
Washington  indicative  of  a  revival  of  business  through- 
out the  country. 

On  the  2nd  proximo,  277  new  money  order  offices 
will  be  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country  : 
Pennsylvania  will  get  18,  New  .Jersey  4. 

The  Freedmen's  Bank  property  in  Washington,  has 
been  offered  at  public  sale — the  bidding  was  slow  and 
it  was  not  disposed  of.  The  value  of  the  entire  pro- 
perty is  said  to  be  -250,000,  the  highest  bid  $110,000. 

Reports  from  211  points  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Kentucky  on  the  state  of  the  wheat  and  fruit  crops, 
are  as  follows  :  179  indicate  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  31  a 
fair  crop,  and  1  light,  if  any  ;  47  report  a  good  crop  of 
fruit,  74  fair,  and  90  a  light  crop,  if  any. 

The  number  of  interments  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
week  ending  at  noon  on  the  9tli  inst.,  was  328 — an  in- 
crease of  57  over  the  previous  week.  Of  these  216  were 
natives  of  the  U.  States,  and  88  were  of  foreign  birth. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  9th  inst.  American  gold,  105]-.  United  States 
sixes,  1881,  registered,  llOJ  ;  do.  coupons,  115;  do.  5 
per  cents,  reg.  and  cou.  lllf ;  do.  4o's,  1891,  107|. 
Cotton,  11:}  a  12}  cts.  per  lb.  for  uplands  and  New  Or- 
leans. Flour,  Wisconsin  extra  family,  good,  #8  a  $8.25 ; 
Minnesota  extra  family,  fair  and  good,  at  #8.50  a  $8.75; 
do.  choice,  $9  a  S9.25  ;  Pennsylvania  do.  do.,  fair,  $8.75; 
do.  do.  good,'$9  a  *9.12J;  do.  do.  choice,  #9.25  ;  Ohio, 
do.,  low  grade,  $8.50  ;  do.  fair  and  good,  $9  ;  Lancaster 
Co.  do.  do.,  fair,  $8.75;  do.  do.  good,  $9;  Michigan, 
choice,  $9,  and  high  gr.ade  $10  a  $11.  Rve  flour  sells 
at  $4.50  a  $4.75.  Pennsylvania  red  wheat',  $1.95  a  $2; 
Ohio  do.,  good,  $1.75;  Delaware  amber,  $2  a  $2.05; 
Pennsylvania  white  at  $1.98  a  $2.05.  Corn,  Penna. 
yellow,  59  a  GO  cts. ;  western  high  mixed  at  58  a  59  cts. 
b.Us,  47  a  50  cts.  Prime  Timothy  hav  sells  at  $1.10  a 
$1.25  per  100  lbs. ;  mixed  at  $1  a  $1.15  ;  straw  at  60  a 
75  cts. 

Foreign. — As  a  train  load  of  excursionists  were 
crossing  the  river  .A. von,  near  Bith,  on  the  16th  inst., 
the  bridge  fell,  precipitating  the  train  about  30  feet  into 
the  river.  It  is  said  there  were  near  200  people  on  the 
bridge  when  it  fell.  Twenty  dead  bodies  have  been  re- 
covered, and  several  are  still  missing. 

The  West  Lancashire  colliers,  numbering  several 
thousand,  have  struck  work. 

There  were  61  deaths  from  small  pox  in  London 
during  the  past  week. 

It  is  stated  in  an  official  communication  that  the  Suez 
canal,  up  to  the  close  of  last  year,  cost  the  Egyptian 
Government,  in  addition  to  the  shares  sold  to  the  Eng- 
lish government,  over  $71,000,000,  about  half  of  this 


sum  being  interest.  This  includes  the  cost  of  the  frei 
water  canal  from  Cairo  to  Ismailia,  and  from  that  pla 
to  Suez.  This  enterprise  so  useful  to  many  natiot 
.ind  especially  to  England,  was  one  of  the  first  causes 
the  present  financial  embarra^ments  of  Egypt.  It  a 
pears  from  a  statement  showing  the  navigation  throuf 
the  canal  from  12th  mo.  1st,  1867,  to  12th  mo.  31s 
1875,  the  entire  number  of  vessels  was  6,275.  Of  the 
4,403  were  commercial  steamers,  1,107  postal  steamei 
The  total  number  of  passengers  was  357,036. 

The  exhumation  of  the  Cleopatra  Needle  for  Londc 
has  been  completed.  Eighteen  inches  of  the  apex  ai 
gone,  and  the  corners  are  somewhat  damaged,  but  othe 
wise  it  is  in  fair  condition. 

The  deaths  by  the  plague  at  Bigdid  have  decrease 
to  24  weekly. 

The  Madras,  India,  famine  has  brought  a  curiov 
misfortune  in  its  train.  There  are  scarcely  any  leecht 
to  be  had,  the  tanks  from  which  they  are  generally  ol 
tained,  having  all  run  dry. 

Advices  from  China  report  the  continuance  of  tf 
terrible  famine  in  Shantung  and  Chihil,  with  no  posa 
ble  means  of  averting  the  death  of  hundreds  of  thoi 
sands  from  starvation.  Famine  and  a  resulting  pest 
lence  rage  also  in  Corea. 

A  bill  introducing  a  new  system  of  public  instructif 
in  Prussia,  which  is  to  remodel  the  famous  institutio; 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  has  just  be^ 
completed  by  a  special  commi.ssion.  By  the  new  bi 
the  classical  tendency  of  liberal  instruction  will 
somewhat  modified,  while  regarding  elementary  i 
struction,  advantage  has  been  derived  from  America 
experience  of  the  free  school  system. 

The  Nevv  South  Wales  Intercolonial  Exhibition  h 
proved,  what  few  of  the  kind  have  resulted  in,  a  fina 
cial  success.  Among  the  prizes  awarded  was  one  to  tl 
National  Institute,  Philadelphia,  for  operating  table  a 
pumps. 
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WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  is 
be  held  at  Westtown  on  Fourth-day,  the  20Lh  instar 
at  9  A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  meet  the  same  df 
at  72  A.  m.,  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction  (pk 
the  preceding  evening,  at  7  o'clock 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  the  School  < 
Seventh-day  evening,  the  16th  instant. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  committee,  conve 
ances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Station  on  Seventh  ar 
Third  days,  the  16th  and  19th  inst.,  to  meet  the  trail 
that  leave  Philadelphia  at  2.30  and  4.45  P.  M 

Philada.,  6th  mo.  5th,  1877. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frank  ford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphit 
Physician  and  Superintendent — JoshuaH.  Wort 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Maniigers. 
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Died,  on  the  21ft  of  First  month,  1877,  Rachel  ifto 
wife  of  Isaac  N.  Vail,  and  daughter  of  Israel 
Catharine  Wilson,  a  member  of  Stillwater  Month 
and  Barnesville  Particular  Meeting,  Ohio,  in  the  36 
year  of  her  age.    She  endured  a  protracted  illness  wi 
much  Christian  resignation,  uttering  from  time  to  tiiiPW 
many  comfortable  expressions.    At  one  time  she  sa 
"Do  not  grieve  for  me,  but  rather  rejoice  that  I  a  >|,( 
getting  nearer  home."    "  It  is  an  eternity!  one  loBinii 
eternity  of  joy  for  this  short  time  of  suffering  !" 

 ,  on  the  5th  of  Third  month,  1877,  at  the  res 

dence  of  his  son-in-law,  Demsey  Bimdy,  near  Birn< 
ville,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  Samuel  Smith,  in  the  86 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Stillwater  Particular  ai 
Monthly  Meeting.  His  friends  have  the  comfortab 
assurance  that  his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  Fourth  month,  1877,  at  his  rei 

dence,  near  Barnesville,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  Dems: 
BuNDY,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Sti, 
water  Particular  and  .Monthly  Meeting.  Although  tl 
removal  of  this  dear  Friend  was  sudden,  we  sorrow  n 
as  those  without  hojie. 

 ,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  while  on  a  visit  thei 

Deuor.vh  D.,  widow  of  Solomon  Horney,  in  the  8! 
year  of  her  age.  Her  residence  was  in  Milton,  Indian 
and  she  was  a  member  of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting 
Friends  held  in  or  near  that  place.  She  was  firmly  ( 
tached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  tl 
Society,  and  the  summons  though  sudden,  we  trust  d 
not  find  her  unprepared  for  the  solemn  change. 
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Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  from  page  331.) 

Der'wentwater,  Wi.ndermere  and  Sivarthmore. 
-From  Carlisle  we  went  by  rail  to  Keswick, 
hich  is  reached  in  a  few  hojrs,  and  were  in 
le  heart  of  the  Lake  District,  the  Switzer- 
md  of  England.  Beautiful  as  a  poet's  di-eara 
e  found  it,  lovely  enough  to  excuse  all  the 
lapsodies  of  the  Lake  poets,  who  have  sung 
'  every  waterfall,  rill,  and  mountain  around, 
ideed,  the  whole  district  seems  like  an  illus 
ated  edition  of  Wordsworth  bound  in  green, 
overflows  with  Wordsworth,  and  one  would 
link  he  had  written  too  much,  were  it  not 
r  the  wise  philosophy  which  pervades  his 
iges.  We  may  appropriately-reeall  his  eii-legy 


Channing:  "The  great  poet  of  our  time, 
Wordsworth,  one  of  the  few  who  ai'e  to  live, 
as  gone  to  common  life,  to  the  feelings  of 
ar  universal  nature,  to  the  obscure  and  ne- 
iected  portions  of  society  for  beautiful  and 
)uching  themes.    Nor  ought  it  to  be  said 
lat  he  has  shed  over  these  the  charms  of  his 
enius  as  if  in  themselves,  they  had  nothing 
'■and  or  lovely.   The  distinction  of  genius  is 
discern  more  of  truth  than  common  minds, 
sees  under  disguises  and  humble  forms, 
erlasling  beauty.    This  it  is  the  preroga- 
ve  of  Wordsworth,  to  discern  and  reveal  in 
je  ordinary  walks  of  life,  in  the  common 
iman  heart.    The  grand  truth  which  per- 
ides  his  poetry  is,  that  the  beautiful  is  not 
pnfined  to  the  new,  the  rare,  the  distant,  to 
;enery  and  modes  of  life  open  only  to  the 
w,  but  that  it  is  poured  forth  profusely  on 
le  common  earth  and  sky,  that  it  gleams 
om  the  lowliest  flower,  that  it  lights  up  the 
jm blest  sphere,  that  the  sweetest  affections 
dge  in  lowly  hearts;  that  there  is  a  sacred- 
;ss,  dignity  and  loveliness  in  lives  which  few 
es  rest  on  ;  that  even  in  the  absence  of  all 
tellectual  culture,  the  domestic  relations  can 
lietly  nourish  that  disinterestedness  which 
the  element  of  all  greatness,  and  without 
hich  intellectual  power  is  a  splendid  de- 
rmity." 

We  spent  the  afternoon  and  night  at  Kes- 
ick,  made  the  circuit  of  Derwentwater,  asked 
irselves 

"How  does  the  water  come  down  at  Lodore, 
With  its  rush  and  its  roar?" 
>well  described  bySouthey,  and  endeavored 
solve  the  problem  by  going  there  to  see  ; 
id  found  a  dry  bed  of  rocks — a  very  Petra 


of  stony  walls  and  barrenness.  We  could  only 
imagine  how  the  scene  might  appear 

"  When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the  stream. 
Into  a  loud  and  white  robed  waterfall." 

On  our  drive  around  Derwentwater  we 
called  at  the  Bowlder  Stone,  which  is  simply  a 
mighty  rock  that  some  convulsion,  ages  since, 
hurled  from  the  mountain  mass  above,  and 
rolled  to  the  vallej'^  where  it  reposes  in  ma- 
jesty, the  wonder  of  tourists.  A  long  ladder 
placed  against  its  side,  enables  the  adventur- 
ous to  ascend  and  gain  a  more  extended  view 
of  the  rough  scene  around,  where  clumps  of 
heather  and  rocky  masses  compete  for  su- 
premacy. 

Returned  from  Derwentwater,  we  visited 
Greta  Hall,  for  some  years  the  residence  of 
Southey,  a  commodious  house  overlooking  a 
lovely  scene,  of  which  he  wrote  in  its  less 
pleasing  winter  aspects, 

"  I  stood  at  the  window  beholding 
Mountain  and  lake  and  vale,  the  valley  disrobed  of  its 
verdure ; 

Derwent  retaining  yet  from  eve  a  ghastly  reflection, 
Where  his  expanded  breast,  then  still  and  smooth  as  a 

mirror, 
Under  the  woods  reposed." 

The  next  morning  took  the  coach  for  Amble- 
side,  near  Windermere,  a  short  journey  of 
seventeen  miles,  tlirbugh""  a  region  where 
"Lakes  and  mountains  around  us  gleamed 
misty  and  wide,"  the  latter  generally  invisi- 
ble because  of  the  cloud  canopy  enveloping 
them.  Skiddaw  rose  remote,  and  more  near, 
"the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn," 
while  black  tarns  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the 
overhanging  hills.  We  had  quite  a  number 
on  the  coach,  among  others  a  Cumberland 
woman,  who  was  revisiting  her  native  vales 
after  a  prolonged  absence  in  London.  Her 
joy  on  recognizing  the  old  familiar  places  was 
overflowing,  and  I  believe  we  all  sympathized 
with  her.  We  parsed  through  quiet,  seques- 
tered vales  almost  the  whole  distance.  Small 
farm-houses,  long  and  low,  and  generally  of 
two  stories,  with  the  barn  attached  to  one 
end,  were  the  most  common,  and  always  built 
of  the  grey  stone  abounding  in  the  district. 
The  general  characteristic  of  loneliness  per 
vading  the  scene,  was  tempered  by  a  tender 
softness  of  detail,  which  rendered  it  one  of  un- 
common beauty.  The  hill-sides  were  clothed 
with  grass  to  the  summits — not  faded  and 
turned  to  a  dull  brown  by  a  scorching  sun,  but 
bright  and  fresh  as  it  is  with  us  in  our  first 
summer  month.  Sheep  in  great  numbers, 
were  grazing  in  the  small  fields,  divided  by 
low  stone  fences;  scarcely  was  there  a  field  or 
valley  that  did  not  boast  its  tiny  rivulet  or 
"  beck,"  and  low  arched  stone  bridge  and  rustic 
railing.  A  few  years  since  many  of  these  small 
farms  were  owned  by  "statesmen"  (estates- 
men),  whose  ancestors  had  dwelt  thereon  for 
many  generations,  a  proud  and  independent 
race  of  men,  whose  frugal  habits  enabled  them 
to  live  comfortably  on  their  small  farms. 
They  often  joined  the  trade  of  weaver  to  that 
of  farmer,  so  that  the  short  winter  days  were 


usefully  employed.  But  the  introduction  of 
manufactured  clothing,  and  a  mor-e  luxurious 
style  of  living,  in  other  respects,  led  to  the 
final  sacrifice  of  their  small  domains,  which 
became  absorbed  into  the  larger  estates  sur- 
rounding them.  These  larger  farms  are  now 
usually  let  on  lease  for  various  terms.  Drain- 
ing the  heavy  lands  has  been  much  attended 
to,  with  highly  beneficial  results,  for  here  the 
rains  are  so  abundant  that  the  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil  can  never  keep  it 
in  a  dry  state,  if  the  subsoil  is  retentive  of 
moisture.  Many  of  the  new  farming  imple- 
ments are  now  used  in  the  Dales  where  the 
tenants  have  sufficient  capital  to  purchase 
them.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  mild  and 
moist  in  the  valleys — but  a  great  deal  of 
snow  accumulates  in  winter — consequently 
the  sheep  are  of  a  hardy  kind  fit  for  the  moun- 
tain pastures;  but  are  brought  down  to  the 
valleys  at  the  approach  of  the  cold  season  and 
kept  in  the  enclosed  grounds  until  spring. 
The  climate  being  so  favorable  to  pasturage, 
a  great  many  cattle  are  reared.  In  many  of 
the  small  fields  we  saw  them  standing  deep 
in  the  long  grass,  but  we  were  told  that  there 
are  but  few  horses.  The  barren  hill-sides  are 
occasionally  covered  with  fine  plantations  of 
oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sycamore,  Scotch  fir  and 
larch,  the  last  of  which  thrives  the  best.  The 
combined  efforts  of  nature  and  of  man,  have 
made  this  Lake  region,  therefore,  the  loveliest 
part  of  England. 

As  we  passed  rapidly  over  the  fine  smooth 
road,  an  expectant  movement  among  our  little 
company  outside  announced  that  we  were 
approaching  Grasmere,  and  our  coachman 
pointed  oat  where  Rydal  stood,  hidden  among' 
the  trees,  and  to  a  small  group  of  strangers 
standing  in  one  corner  of  the  village  grave- 
yard .  "Those  people  are  standi  ng  by  the  graves 
of  Wordsworth  and  Hartley  Coleridge,"  said 
one  of  our  companions,  "  they  lie  just  there  I" 
Hartley  Coleridge!  he  had  always  seemed 
rather  like  a  myth,  to  me — a  meteoric  light 
which  gave  one  flash  of  brilliance  as  he  passed 
on  his  erratic  course,  his  brief  life  ending  all 
too  soon  for  the  completeness  of  his  fame. 

But  this  lesser  star  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Lake  Poets,  beside  his  other  works,  has 
written  sonnets  which  are  esteemed  among 
the  finest  in  our  language — one  is  entitled, 
The  first  sound  to  the  Human  ear. 

"  What  was't  awakened  first  the  untriel  ear 
Of  that  sole  man  who  was  all  human  kind  ? 
Was  it  the  gladtime  welcome  of  the  wind, 
Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere  ? 
The  four  mellifluous  streams  which  flowed  so  near 
Their  lulling  murmurs  all  in  one  combined  ? 
The  note  of  bird  unnamed?  the  startled  hind 
Bursting  the  brake,  in  wonder  not  in  fear, 
Of  her  new  lord  ?  Or  did  the  holy  ground 
Send  forth  mysterious  melody  to  greet 
The  gracious  presence  of  immaculate  feet  ? 
Did  viewless  seraphs  nestle  all  around 
Making  sweet  music  out  of  air  as  sweet? 
Or  his  own  voice  awake  him  with  its  sound  ?" 

Grasmere  will,  I  think,  bear  away  the  palm 
for  loveliness,  from  any  other  place  we  have 
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yet  seen  among  the  lakes.  For  this  it  is  in- 
debted, in  a  measure,  to  the  beauty  of  its 
houses  and  cottages.  These  may  be  only  as 
blots  upon  the  laudscape,  when, tall,  and  an- 
gular, and  disproportioned,  but  at  Grasmere 
their  gabled  and  latticed  fronts,  their  numer- 
ous chimneys  and  slate-slab  porticoes,  covered 
with  climbing  roses  and  creeping  vines,  the 
stone,  too,  is  of  such  soft  colors — grey  and 
brown  hues  predominating — while  thoy  are 
placed  on  knolls  and  in  dells,  on  banks,  and 
at  the  foot  of  rocks,  seemingly  bound  together 
by  old  groves  of  sycamore,  and  ash,  and  oak, 
and  orchards,  and  gardens,  all  combine  to  ren- 
der them  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  natural 
charms. 

Ambleside,  one  mile  from  Windermere, 
lying  under  Wansfell,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains  on  all  sides  but  one,  is  full  of  in- 
terest. At  a  short  distance  behind  the  Salu- 
tation Inn,  where  we  were  installed  for  the 
night,  is  Stock  Gill  Force,  in  a  eopsewood, 
through  which  we  wandered  late  in  the  after- 
noon. Like  Lodore,  this  was  also  dry,  but 
we  were  compensated  by  a  walk  through  a 
rambling  street  which  appeared  to  be  the 
oldest  in  the  town,  and  a  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  terraced  hill  overlooking  it,  and  covered 
with  handsome  modern  villas,  enough  to  have 
called  forth,  probably,  from  Wordsworth,  had 
he  been  living,  severe  animadversions  on  the 
intrusion  of  strangers  into  this  primitive  do- 
main of  his.  Once,  it  is  said,  he  was  roused 
to  unusual  indignation,  at  seeing  some  chil- 
dren plaj'ing  not  far  from  his  own  boundaries. 
"  Whose  children  arc  those  yonder?"  he  de- 
manded angrily,  "  those  boys  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be  where  they  are!"  He  was  told  it 
was  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  little  brothers. 

Next  morning  we  took  the  steamer  for 
JSTewby  Bridge,  thus  sailing  the  length  of 
Windermere.  Its  margin  is  occupied  by  gen- 
tle rounded  eminences,  exuberantly  wooded, 
with  many  villas  and  coltages,  gleaming  amid 
the  trees,  while  numerous  islands  diversify 
its  surface. 

By  rail  wc  were  borne  to  Ulverstono,  a 
quaint  old -fashioned  market  town,  where  we 
expected  to  find  a  conveyance  to  Swarthraore 
Hall.  After  considerable  delay  a  small,  low 
phaeton  was  found,  and  what  was  also  of 
some  consequence,  a  very  obliging  driver,  who 
assured  us  that  he  was  quite  used  to  going 
out  to  the  meeting-house  near  the  hall,  and 
that  ho  took  an  old  (iuuker  gentleman  to  meet- 
ing there  every  week.  A  short  drive  of  a 
mile  brought  us  to  a  retired  road,  bordered 
by  a  straggling  hedge;  the  numerous  broken 
places  in  the  latter  enabled  us  to  catch  glimp- 
ses of  rather  sterile  looking  small  fields, 
which,  from  their  barren  appearance,  may 
have  been  reclaimed  from  a  moor.  Wc  were 
on  the  estate  of  Swarthmoro,  and  it  needed 
but  a  glance  to  assure  us  that  the  ancient 
Blizubelhan  building  before  us,  at  the  end  of 
the  road,  was  the  Hail.  The  latter  part  of  the 
way,  a  low  stone  wall  superseded  the  hedge 
on  cither  side,  partially  enclosing  a  fiowor- 
gardcn.  Dilapidated  we  expected  to  find  it, 
but  wo  found  more  of  neglect  than  wo  antici- 
pated. The  principal  rooms  still  ))ossessed 
their  rich  oak  pannelling,  but  the  floor,  and 
indeed  every  apartment  was  in  great  disorder, 
and  the  ab.scncc  of  neatness,  added  greatly  to 
the  dreary  effect  upon  our  spirits.  Passing 
along  a  hall  on  the  second  story,  our  guide, 
who  appeared  to  be  misiross  of  the  mansion, 
stopped  at  a  broken  place  in  the  oaken  floor: 


"Here!  don't  you  want  a  piece  of  the  old 
hall,"  she  inquired  ;  and  stooping  down,  suited 
the  action  to  the  word  by  bi-eaking  off  a  de- 
cayed portion  of  the  floor  and  placing  it  ni 
our  hands.  The  desk  of  George  Fox  was 
shown  to  us,  and  the  room  in  which  the  meet- 
ings were  held;  and  the  window  from  which 
he  preached  to  the  assembled  crowds  below 
hira,  on  the  lawn.  Here  we  may  imagine  him, 

"  Hoary  error  smiting, 

In  the  awful  strength  of  Truth," 

warring  against  a  corrupt  church,  and  plant- 
ing that  goodly  seed  whence  has  sprung  a 
varied  growth  of  Christian  reforms,  and  which 
being  in  itself  but  a  revival  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, will  continue  to  bear  excellent  fruit 
to  the  end  of  time. 

Swarthmoro  has  some  fine  old  trees  around 
it,  and  various  outbuildings  which  indicate 
that  it  was  once  the  abode  of  a  family  of  ample 
resources.  From  the  upper  windows  may  be 
seen  an  extended  prospect  of  Morecambe  Bay, 
the  mountains  around  Conistan,  and  rich  in- 
land scenes,' of  wood  and  rivei\  Swarthmore 
was  once  included  within  the  domain  of  the 
Monks  of  Furness  Abbey,  who  owned  the 
country  for  many  miles  around. 

Before  visiting  the  Hall,  we  drove  to  the 
meeting-house,  a  small,  neat  building,  kept 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  where  we  saw  the 
famous  bible  given  by  George  Fox  to  Friends, 
along  with  the  meeting-house.  It  was  form- 
erly chained  to  the  desk,  but  is  now  kept  even 
more  securely,  perhaps  to  protect  it  from  relic 
hunters.  What  simple  pathos  in  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  his  will,  in  relation  to  this 
property  :  '■  It  is  all  the  land  and  house  I  have 
in  England,  and  it  is  given  up  to  the  Lord, 
for  it  is  his,  for  His  service  and  for  His  chil- 
dreii's." 
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[Wo  take  from  the  "Extracts"  the  follow- 
ing minute  of  the  exercise  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  read- 
ing the  replies  to  the  Queries  sent  up  from 
the  Q"£ii'terly  Meetings.] 

During  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
.state  of  Society,  as  set  forth  in  the  answers 
to  the  Queries,  the  minds  of  many  Friends 
were  deeply  affected  with  the  deficiencies  re- 
ported ;  especially  in  I'clation  to  the  regular 
attendance  of  all  our  meetings,  both  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline.  Did  the  members  duly 
appreciate  their  privileges  and  mercies,  to- 
gether with  their  continual  dependance  on 
the  great  Giver  of  every  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral gift,  they  surely  could  not,  health  per- 
mitting, absent  themselves,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity is  offered,  from  assembling  with  their 
friends  to  wait  upon  the  Father  of  spirits;  to 
wrestle  after  his  blessing  who  knowcth  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  ;  and  to  seek  for  ability 
to  worship  Him  who  is  a  Spirit,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  It  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  the 
earnest  desire  of  every  one  not  to  neglect  the 
assembling  of  themselves  together,  but  to  pre- 
sent their  bodies,  especially  on  these  occa- 
sions, a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto 
God,  which  is  our  reasonable  service. 

So  likewise,  did  we  love  our  Father  in 
heaven  as  we  are  called  to  do,  with  all  our 
hearts  ;  and  appreciate  as  we  should,  the  price 
paid  for  us  by  his  dear  Son,  we  should  not 
only  be  faithful  in  assembling  with  our  Friends 
to  worship  Him,  but  this  Divine  love  would, 
in  a  measure,  leaven  our  spirits  towards  all, 
and  especially  towards  those  of  the  same 


j  household  of  faith  ;  and  we  would  realize  mo 
land  more  what  is  written  that,  "He  th 
loveth  God,  loveth  his  brother  also."  An 
"  How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  bret 
ren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!  It  is  like  tl 
precious  ointment  upon  the  head,"  that  goe 
down  to  the  skirts  of  the  garments. 

While  a  commendable  diligence  is  report 
respecting  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptur 
by  parents  and  heads  of  families,  and  also  e 
couraging  those  under  their  care  to  the  pe 
formance  of  this  duty,  acknowledged  deficie 
cies  at-e  presented  in  the  answers  to  the  thi 
Query,  ip  relation  to  other  important  Chr; 
tian  testimonies,  which  we  as  a  religious  S 
ciety,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  called 
maintain  before  the  world.  Whatever  ra 
be  the  real  motive  for  compromising  the  tc 
ti monies  of  the  gospel  to  plainness  of  speec 
behavior  and  apparel,  there  can  be  no  dou 
of  its  being  connected  with  a  nearer  co 
formity  to  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  worl 
into  which  their  disregard  leads,  contrary 
the  plain  injunction  of  the  apostle  :  "Be  ni 
conformed  to  this  world."  We  would  affe 
tionately  urge  upon  parents  serious  consider 
tion  of  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  the 
position  and  influence,  with  regard  to  settit 
a  good  example  themselves,  joined  with  a  praye 
ful  solicitude  for  their  dear  children  in  the 
particulars;  and  then  as  delegated  Shepher( 
in  watching  over  their  respective  folds,  th 
their  offspring  may  be  trained  in  that  plai 
ness  and  simplicity  becoming  our  religio 
profession,  as  well  as  in  the  nurture  and  adm 
nition  of  the  Lord. 

Our  members  are  tenderly  advised  a 
cautioned  against  a  growing  tendency  in  tl 
present  day  to  conform  to  tiie  ways  and  cu 
toms  of  the  world,  in  relation  to  the  expe 
sive  coffin,  habiliments  and  floral  decoration 
bestowed  upon  the  perishable  body  upon  ti  j^^'^ 
occasion  of  its  burial.    The  desire  was  e  ,, 
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pressed,  that  in  reference  to  the  two  firf 
named  departures  from  simplicity  on  the 
solemn  occasions,  we  may  let  our  moderatic 
be  more  fully  known  to  all  men  ;  and  thatti 
other  practice  intended  or  calculated  to  drow 
solemn  thoughts  of  death  and  the  grave,  m£ 
be  withstood  by  all  our  members. 

The  meeting  has  been  brought  under  : 
newed  exercise,  in  relation  to  the  violation 
our  Christian  testimony  against  a  man-mac 
and  paid  ministry.  It  is  the  prerogative 
the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church  to  dispen 
to  whomsoever  He  will,  those  gifts  which 
designs  to  be  exercised  for  its  edification.  Tl 
system  of  hireling  ministry,  presumes  to  plai 
this  Divine  prerogative  under  the  arbitral 
control  of  fallible  men,  who  permit  any 
their  own  sex,  who  comply  with  their  pi 
scribed  forms,  to  assume  the  sacred  offic 
while  women  and  others,  however  clear 
called  of  the  Lord  to  the  work  of  the  ministr 
are  prohibited  engaging  in  it.  The  necessi 
to  seek  for  a  renewed  Divine  qualificatic 
each  time  of  engaging  in  the  solemn  work 
preaching  or  praying  is  not  recognized,  an 
the  right  is  assumed  of  demanding  a  pecuniai 
compensation  for  exercising  the  duties  of  tl 
office. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  all  our  mei 
hers  may  be  incited  to  watchfulness  again 
lowering,  or  in  anyway  balking  this  importai 
testimony,  and  where  any  are  so  unguard 
as  to  give  ground  for  uneasiness  on  this  S 
count,  that  they  be  admonished  in  the  restc 
ing  love  of  the  gospel,  that  they  may  I 
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ought  to  a  sense  of  their  error,  and  to  con- 
ict  more  consistent  with  our  high  profession. 
We  believe  the  day  loudly  calls  for  in- 
eased  individual  watchfulness  and  faith ful- 
ss;  and  for  every  one  of  us  to  set  the  light 
lon  the  candlestick ;  that  so  we  may,  sepa- 
tely  and  collectively,  become  more  and 
Dre  the  inward  and  spiritually-minded  peo- 
3  "we  were  designed  to  be,  to  the  Lord's 
^aise. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Tilomas  Edward— A  Scotcli  Naturalist. 

(Concluded  from  page  34'j.) 

In  his  later  years  our  naturalist  devoted 
ich  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  zoo- 
ytes,  Crustacea,  fishes  and  other  marine 
'eductions,  and  in  this  he  showed  the  same 
'thusiasm  and  skill  that  had  made  his  labors 
other  directions  successful. 
'He  had  considerable  difficulty  to  encounter 
proceeding  with  this  branch  of  scientific 
■rk.  He  had  no  dredge  of  any  sort.  He 
d  no  boat,  nor  could  he  obtain  the  loan  of 
3.  How,  then,  did  he  proceed  ?  He  gathered 
>ether  all  the  old  pots,  pans,  pails,  and  ket- 
s  which  he  could  procure  in  his  nei^hbor- 
od.  He  filled  these  with  straw,  grass,  bits 
'old  clothes,  or  bits  of  blankets.  A  coat  and 
■users  cut  down  were  found  very  useful, 
'ese  were  Edward's  sea-traps.  Having,  put 
leavyish  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  trap  to 
igh  it  down,  and  attached  a  rope  to  the 
per  part,  he  lowered  his  traps  into  the 
;per  rock-pools  along  the  coast.  Some  of 
;m  he  threw  into  the  sea  from  the  point  of 
ock,  attaching  the  rope  to  a  stone,  or  to 
ne  strong  alg^e. 

'  When  the  traps  were  drawn  up,  Edward 
;ained  from  them  small  fishes,  crustaceans, 
''Husks  (with  or  without  shells),  star-fish, 
rms,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  sea-mice. 
to  )k  them  to  a  shallow  pool  and  shook 
:  the  contents;  and  when  he  had  picked 
:  what  he  thought  might  be  useful,  he 
3ked  the  traps  again  and  set  them  in  their 
.  places.  He  usually  visited  his  sea-traps 
36  a  month  ;  but  in  winter  he  visited  them 
s  frequently,  as  he  rarely  took  any  thing 
that  time  of  the  year. 

■Eiward  visited  the  rocky  shore  for  many 
les  east  and  west  of  Banff.  He  turned  over 
;  loose  stones,  turned  up  the  alga3,  peeped 
beneath  the  corners  and  shelves  of  the  pro- 
ting  rocks.  He  went  to  the  pools,  and  often 
J  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  inhabitants 
rking  in  their  native  element.  If  he  ob- 
'ved  something  that  he  wanted,  he  would 
ko  a  dive  at  it,  though  the  water  might  get 
to  his  head  and  shoulders.  Sometimes  he 
in  bodily  ;  bat  that  did  not  matter  much 
le  secured  his  object. 

•Knowing  from  observation  that  many 
rine  objects  are  cast  on  shore  at  the  rising- 
each  tide,  especiall}''  when  the  weather  is 
rmy,  Edward  walked  along  the  margin  of 
^  incoming  wave,  ready  to  pick  up  any  thing 
.t  might  be  driven  ashore.  Sometimes  he 
uld  observe  some  object  in  the  water — a 
I  or  a  shrimp  of  "some  unusual  kind — which 

desired  to  capture.  He  followed  it  into 
!  sea  with  a  piece  of  gauze  tied  on  a  small 
)p;  and  fished  for  it  until  he  had  caught  it. 

discovered  many  new  objects  in  this  way. 
'It  is  almost  incredible  what  may  be  got 
■ng  the  sea-margin  by  carefully  searching 
!  incoming  wave.  This,  however,  i*eqaired 
arearied  assiduity.  Edward  discovered  many 


of  his  rarest  insects  among  those  driven  ashore 
by  the  wind.  It  was  thus  that  he  obtained 
most  of  his  rare  crustaceans.  He  liimself  had 
no  doubt  that,  had  his  health  been  prolonged, 
he  would  have  discovered  many  more. 

"Besides  these  methods  for  collecting  ma- 
rine objects,  he  found  that  tangle  roots  were 
a  special  hiding-place  for  many  species  that 
were  beyond  the  power  of  the  dredge,  and 
that  never  entered  the  traps  set  by  him  along 
shore.  They  were  not,  however,  beyond  the 
power  of  the  elements.  But  for  the  tempest, 
that  tears  them  from  the  rocks  and  dashes 
thein  on  shore,  such  objects  would  never  have 
been  found.  Whenever  a  storm  occurred  in 
the  Moray  Firth,  Edward  immediately  went 
out,  collected  the  tangle  which  had  been 
driven  in,  cut  off  as  many  roots  as  he  could 
carry  with  him,  and  carefully  examined  them 
at  home. 

"He  was  also  greatly  helped  by  the  fishes 
themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  fishermen.  It 
is  true  that  he  had  no  dredge  and  no  boat. 
But  big  fish  were  themselves  the  best  of  all 
dredgers.  They  fed  far  out  at  sea,  at  a  depth 
where  the  dredge  could  scarcely  reach.  The 
fishermen  caught  them,  and  brought  them 
into  port,  full  of  what  they  had  swallowed. 
Edward  therefore  endeavored  to  obtain  the 
contents  of  their  stomachs.  For  this  purpose 
he  sent  some  of  his  daughters  to  the  neighbor- 
ing fishing  villages.  They  went  to  Macduff 
and  Whitehills  twice  a  week,  and  to  the  Banff 
fishermen  daily.  The  object  of  their  visits 
was  to  search  the  fishermen's  lines,  to  bring 
away  the  sea-weed  and  all  the  stuff  that  was 
attached  to  them,  and  to  secure  as  many  of 
the  fish  stomachs  as  they  could  find.  One  of 
his  daughters  was  sent  to  Gardenstown,  where 
she  lived  with  a  friend.  From  thence  she  sent 
home  her  collection  of  fish  stomachs  twice  a 
week  by  the  carrier.  All  this  rubbish  (as 
most  people  call  it)  was  carefully  examined 
by  Edward.  From  these  searchings  he  ob- 
tained most  of  his  rarest  crustaceans.  '  It  is 
quite  wonderful,'  he  says,  '  what  is  to  be  got 
in  this  way.  Indeed,  no  one  would  believe  it 
who  has  not  made  the  experiment.' 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  cod's  bill  of  fare. 
'  It  is  to  the  stomach  of  this  species,'  says  Ed- 
ward, '  that  I  am  most  indebted  for  many  of 
the  rarest  of  the  testaceous-  and  crustaceous 
specimens  that  I  possess.  I  will  only  men- 
tion what  I  have  myself  seen  :  crabs  and  lob- 
sters of  almost  every  description  (except 
Homaras  vulgaris,  which  I  have  never  yet 
found),  from  the  prickly  stone  crab  (Lithodes 
maia)  up  to  the  hard  parten  (O^tncer  pagurus), 
and  the  larger  the  better.  Shells  of  every 
sort,  particularly  Fmus  antiquus  and  Biic- 
cinium  undulatum ;  no  matter  whether  in- 
habited by  their  original  possessor,  or  by  a 
hermit  in  the  form  of  a  pagurus,  it  is  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  voracious  cod.  Shrimps,  fish- 
lice,  sea-raiee  (Aphrodita  aculeata),  sea-urchins, 
with  now  and  then  a  star-fish  ;  "  dead  men's 
paps,"  as  they  are  called  here  {Alcyoniutri), 
and  actinias — no  matter  what  they  may  be 
attached  to,  whether  a  shell  or  a  stone,  pro 
vided  the.se  are  not  themselves  fixtures — all 
are  gulped  by  this  most  unceremonious  fish. 
The  eggs,  capsules,  or  purses  of  the  dogfish 
(^Scyllium)  and  the  skate,  with  the  roe  and  the 
ova  of  other  species,  particularly  when  de- 
posited on  sea-weed;  the  algae  and  the  zoo- 
phytes also  walk  down  the  cod's  gullet,  so  that 
nothing  may  be  lost.  As  for  the  Holothuridue, 
I  or  sea-cucumbers,  few,  if  any,  of  them  escape. 


Now  and  then  fragments  of  the  medusae  are 
swallowed  ;  feathers,  with  the  remains  of  sea- 
fowl  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  the  skeleton  of  a 
partridge,  with  the  wings,  feet,  legs,  and  head 
adhering.  Pieces  of  pewter  and  of  cloth  oc- 
casionally;  and  once  a  cluster  of  beech-uuts, 
with  part  of  a  domestic  fowl.  As  for  fish  !  — 
why,  the  fish  does  not  swim  that  the  cod, 
when  hungry,  will  not  attack,  and,  if  success- 
ful, swallow.  In  short,  nothing  seems  to  come 
amiss.  But  this  outline  of  the  cod's  bill  of 
fare  does  not  include  all  that  the  animal  preys 
upon  and  devours.  It  is  enough,  however,  to 
show  its  epicurean  propensities.'  " 

T.  Edward  and  his  wife  brought  up  a  family 
of  eleven  children  respectably  and  virtuously. 
He  educated  them  much  better  than  he  him- 
self had  been  educated.  They  were  all  well 
clad  and  well  shod.  "  Both  parents  must  have 
felt  hope  and  joy  in  the  future  lives  of  their 
children.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts 
of  the  poor — to  see  their  family  growing  up 
in  knowledge,  virtue,  industry,  well-being, 
and  well-doing.  We  might  say  much  of  Ed- 
ward's eldest  daughter,  who  has  not  only 
helped  to  keep  her  parents,  but  to  maintain 
her  brother  at  school  and  college.  It  is  fami- 
lies such  as  these  that  maintain  the  character 
and  constitute  the  glory  of  their  country." 

Samuel  Smiles'  account  of  his  friend  con- 
cludes with  the  following  paragraph  : 

"After  abandoning  photograph}^  as  a  means 
of  subsistence,  he  returned  to  his  old  trade. 
'As  a  last  and  only  remaining  resource,'  he 
said,  in  June,  1875,  'I  betook  myself  to  my 
old  and  time-honored  friend — a  friend  of  fifty 
years'  standing,  who  has  never  yet  forsaken 
me,  nor  refused  help  to  my  body  when  weary, 
nor  rest  to  my  limbs  when  tired — my  well- 
worn  cobbler's  stool.  And  here  I  am  still  on 
the  old  boards,  doing  what  little  I  can,  with 
the  aid  of  my  well  worn  kit,  to  maintain  my- 
self and  my  family;  with  the  certainty  that 
instead  of  my  getting  the  better  of  the  lap- 
stone  and  leather,  they  will  very  sooa  get  the 
better  of  me.  And  although  I  am  now  like 
a  beast  tethered  to  his  pasturage,  with  a  por- 
tion of  my  faculties  somewhat  impaired,  I  can 
still  appreciate  and  admire  as  much  as  ever 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  incomparable  works  of  our 
adorable  Creator.'  " 

For  Tract-writers  and  Readers. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  in 
England  and  America  who  so  read  of,  and 
believe  in  Christ,  as  to  become  religious  but 
not  truly  godly  ;  believers  but  not  saints. 

Their  religion  is  something  they  bring  to 
God;  not  that  which  springs  from  Him  by 
His  vSpirit  dwelling  in  their  hearts. 

Christ  out  of  them,  and  for  them,  is  so  writ- 
ten and  preached  up  to  them,  and  believed  in 
by  them,  that  Christ  with  them,  and  in  them, 
is  not  known. 

A  Christ  that  saves  is  everywhere  spoken 
of:  the  Christ  that  crucifies,  but  occasionally. 
The  letter  of  the  Scriptures  is  made  every- 
thing :  the  Holy  Spirit  little  or  nothing.  He 
is  admitted  in  theory,  but  little  or  not  at  all 
known  in  reality. 

The  religion  of  preachers  and  people  is  more 
the  fruit  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  enlighten- 
ing, in  some  measure,  the  understanding,  than 
the  Spirit,  the  Blessed  Spirit,  convincing  of 
sin  and  giving  a  new  heart. 

A  faith  of  man  which  says,  "  If  I  believe  I 
shall  be  saved,"  is  pi-evalent,  almost  universal, 
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iimongst  professors ;  whilo  the  faith  which  is 
of  the  operation  of  God,  and  a  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  is  rarely  seen,  and  seldom  felt. 

The  former,  which  fills  the  understanding 
and  engages  the  heart  with  dogmas,  opinions, 
doctrines,  forms  and  ceremonies,  is  every- 
where to  be  met  with  :  the  latter,  which 
unites  the  heart  to  God,  makes  one  with  Christ 
in  spirit,  brings  a  love  which  is  unutterable, 
and  a  peace  which  passeth  understanding,  is 
scarcely  anywhere  to  be  found. 

Thus  genuineChristianily  faintsand  droops, 
while  Infidelity  sneers  and  Popery  revives. 

But  who  are  principally  accountable  to  the 
most  blessed  God  for  this  state  of  things? 

The  answer  is:  Halfhearted,  unfaithful, 
unanointed,  man-made  ministers  on  the  one 
hand;  religious  scribes  and  tract  writers  and 
distributors  on  the  other. 

The  former,  by  so  preaching  and  living  as 
to  make  people  "godly"  without  the  real  pos- 
session of  God,  who  is  alone  the  salvation  of  his 
people.  The  latter,  by  so  writing  that  a  faith 
which  is  of  man  is  taken  to  be  that  which  is 
of  God  by  the  Spirit,  leading  men  impercepti- 
bly into  the  possession  of  a  Christianity  spring- 
ing chiefly  from  a  cultivated  understanding, 
in  the  place  of  a  Wew  divine  Heart  and  right 
spirit,  the  gift  of  God,  in,  and  by,  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord. 

He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  and 
blessed  be  His  Holy  Name  for  ever. 

— Bath,  England. 

Bats  and  Insects. — In  the  winter  of  1875-76 
a  large  number  of  dead,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
hollow  trees  in  the  Tbier  Garten  of  Berlin 
were  felled  and  cut  up  for  firewood.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  measure,  many  thousands 
of  bats,  hybernating  in  these  natural  retreats, 
and  awaiting  the  return  of  spring  to  renew 
their  energetic  campaign  against  insect  ver- 
min, were' necessarily  destroyed.  It  is  need- 
less to  point  out  here  the  great  utility  of  those 
harmless  little  creatures :  anyone  possessed 
of  the  slightest  smattering  of  natural  history 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fact.  The 
question  to  be  con*idei'ed  is,  how  such  a  need 
less  destruction  of  useful  animal  life  may  be 
best  avoided.  Numerous  observations  have 
fully  shown  that  bats  in  a  state  of  hybernation 
can  endure  any  degree  of  cold  without  injury; 
but  that  if  once  disturbed  while  in  this  state 
they  are  extremely  susceptible  to  change  of 
temperature  and  but  rarely  survive  the  dis- 
turbing intrusion  on  their  sleep. 

Baron  Nolde  writes  to  a  German  contem- 
porary, suggesting  that  such  trees  as  form  the 
resting  place  of  bats  should  be  felled  only  in 
the  warm  months  of  the  year,  while  their  in- 
habitants are  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  able 
to  seek  fresh  shelter  for  themselves.  The  only 
objection  in  this  place  he  can  anticipate  is  that 
lal)or  is  more  easily  and  cheaply  secured  in 
the  winter  than  in  the  summer  months.  But, 
granting  this,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  fell- 
ing such  trees  in  winter  is  in  the  long  run  the 
cheaper  plan.  The  importance  of  the  bat  in 
the  economy  of  nature  has  not  been  properly 
recognized.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  forest  be- 
longing to  the  Crown  in  illustration  of  this 
point.  Well-grown  oak  trees  being  required 
for  naval  jiurposcs,  a  notice  was  issued  that 
noneshould  bcfelled  until  ihcrocciptof special 
orders.  Long  after  the  trees  bad  arrived  at 
maturity,  the  notice  remained  unrevoked,  and 
ihcy  were  suffered  to  run  on  to  a  statcof  decay. 


This  being  reported  to  the  higher  authorities, 
orders  came  to  cut  down  the  trees  for  fire- 
wood. The  work  was  undertaken  in  the  depth 
of  winter;  thousands  upon  thousands  of  hyber- 
nating bats  died  from  disturbance  and  ex- 
posure and  the  ultimate  result  was  the  total 
destruction  of  the  whole  forest,  for  in  the 
second  year  after  their  extermination  the 
damage  done  by  caterpillars — which  up  to 
this  time  had  never  been  speciall}^  remarkable 
— attained  such  an  enormous  development  as 
to  render  the  felling  of  the  whole  plantation 
the  only  practicable  course  to  be  pursued. — 
London  Farmer. 


Selected. 

THY  KINGDOM  COME. 
Speed  thy  servants.  Saviour,  speed  them ! 

Thou  art  Lord  of  winds  and  waves; 
They  were  bound,  but  Thou  hast  freed  them ; 
Now  they  go  to  free  the  slaves : 

Be  Thou  wiih  them  ! 
'Tis  Thine  arm  alone  that  saves. 

Friends  and  home  and  all  forsaking, 
Lord  !  they  go  at  Thy  command  ; 
As  their  stay  Thy  promise  taking, 
While  they  traverse  sea  and  land : 

O  be  with  them  ! 
Lead  them  safely  by  the  hand  ! 

Speed  them  through  the  mighty  ocean. 

In  the  dark  and  stormy  day, 
When  the  waves  in  wild  commotion 
Fill  ali  others  with  dismay  : 

Be  Thou  with  them  ! 
Drive  their  terrors  far  away. 

When  they  reach  the  land  of  strangers, 

And  the  prospect  dark  appears. 
Nothing  seen  but  toils  and  dangers. 
Nothing  felt  but  doubts  and  fears  ; 

Be  Thou  with  them  ! 
Hear  their  sighs,  and  count  their  tears. 

When  they  think  of  home,  now  dearer 

Than  it  ever  seemed  before, 
Bring  the  promised  glory  nearer; 

Let  them  see  that  peaceful  shore, 
Where  Thy  people 

Rest  from  toil,  and  weep  no  more ! 

When  no  fruit  appears  to  cheer  them, 

And  they  seem  to  toil  in  vain. 
Then  in  mercy,  Lord,  draw  near  them, 

Then  their  sinking  hopes  sustain  : 
Thus  supported 

Let  their  zeal  revive  again  ! 

In  the  midst  of  opposition. 

Let  them  trnst,  O  Lord,  in  Thee  ; 
When  success  attends  their  mission, 

Let  thy  servants  humbler  be: 
Never  leave  them, 

Till  Thy  face  in  Heaven  tliey  see ; 

There  to  reap,  in  joy  forever, 

Fruit  that  grows  froai  seed  here  sown  ; 

There  to  be  with  Him,  who  never 
Ceases  to  preserve  His  own. 

And  with  triumph 
Sing  a  Saviour's  grace  alone  ! 

Thomas  Kelly. 

A  new  Fruit  Tree  for  California. — The 
Japanese  persimmon  tree  is  being  introduced 
by  the  horticulturists  of  California.  The  fruit 
differs  somewhat  from  the  persimmon  of  the 
Southern  States,  as  it  ripens  without  frost 
and  is  free  from  the  acrid  taste  when  green 
which  characterizes  them.  The  tfce  is  highly 
ornamental,  a  prolific  bearer,  hardy  as  the 
pear,  and  ripens  its  fruit  early.  The  fruit  is 
solid  and  can  i)e  shipi)ed  across  the  continent. 
The  season  is  from  October  to  January,  when 
fine  fruits  are  scarce.  The  fruit  is  of  a  bright 
yellow,  orange  or  vormillion  color,  and  is 
unsurpassed  for  the  table,  being  thought  b}' 
some  to  be  equal  to  the  peach  or  strawberry. 
When  dried  it  is  equal  to  figs,  and  is  exten- 


sively used  for  preserving  in  China.     Tl  ilf 
wood  of  the  Japanese  persimmon  is  valuabi 
for  manufacturing,  it  being  a  species  of  ebon;',! 
—  Virginia  (JSfev.)  Enterprise. 
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A  Summer  in  Norway. 

NOKWEGIAN  FAMILY. 
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While  staying  at  the  town  of  Tromso,  Judj 
Caton  took  a  trip  into  the  country,  which 
thus  describes : 

"  I  looked  around  after  I  had  concluded  ra 
interview  with  the  Lapp,  and  found  the  othe 
of  the  party  attending  the  reception  of  tl 
lady  Lapp,  who  was  sealed  at  the  foot  of 
bunch  of  alders  a  little  way  off.  I  joined  tl 
party,  and  discovered  that,  like  other  thrift 
ladies,  she  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance 
indeed  she  was  driving  a  thriving  trade  in  tl 
manufacture  and  sale  of  a  coarse  thread  fro 
the  sinews  of  the  deer,  such  as  they  use 
manufacturing  the  skins  into  shoes  and  ga; 
ments. 

She  first  stripped  the  tendon,  when  in 
moist  condition,  into  finer  fibres  like  flax,  at; 
then  from  these  she  drew  out  a  thread  of  ac 
size  and  length  she  pleased.    This  she  twistJ'M 
as  she  drew  it  out,  with  great  dexterity, 
rolling  it  on  her  cheek  with  her  hand.  Th 
she  would  make  for  you,  single,  double 
quadruple  ;  but  for  the  latter  there  was  littlfeo] 
demand.  As  the  value  of  the  article  was  mu( 
enhanced  by  seeing  it  made,  it  had  tak 
some  time  to  supply  the  demand.    The  pr 
was  half  a  mark,  or  say  eleven  cents  of  oi 
money,  for  a  thread  two  yards  long — a  rout 
price,  no  doubt,  if  sold  in  quantities,  but 
the  small  trade  she  was  doing,  cheap  enoug 
She  had  other  trinkets,  such  as  the  mark 
required,  and,  on  the  whole,  made  a  fair  mor|foii 
ing's  work. 

At  last  we  adjourned  to  the  cabin  of  a  Nc 
wegian  settler,  as  we  would  say  in  our  westoi 
country.    To  reach  this  we  had  to  go  r 
half  a  mile,  through  boggy  ground  and  aldt  wj 
bushes,  to  the  creek,  which  wc  had  to  cro 
in  a  boat,  for  the  tide  had  come  up,  and  the 
was  deep  water  where  two  hours  before  \lixt( 
could  have  stepped  across  on  the  stones. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  creek  the  valley  w 
broad,  affording  many  acres  of  level  groun 
but  it  narrowed  rapidly  toward  the  mou  liisi 
tains,  whence  the  stream  issued.  The  hou 
was  situated  on  a  bed  of  peat,  of  unknovi 
depth,  which  occupied  a  considerable  porti 
of  the  valley.  Ditches  had  been  cut  near  t]|ilaj 
house  to  render  it  sufficiently  dry  for  a  dw 
ling  place  and  a  small  garden.  A  nice  cri 
of  grass  was  growing  beyond  the  peat-bc 
and  on  it  grasses  peculiar  to  such  locations  kn 

The  house  was  a  log-cabin,  almost  the  exa  lily 
counterpart  of  the  log-cabins  found  on 
western  frontier.  It  had  two  rooms,  separat 
by  a  little  hall,  in  each  of  which  was  a  sto 
instead  of  a  fireplace.  One  of  these  rooi 
had  been  cleaned  up  for  our  reception,  a 
looked  quite  inviting.  In  this  were  two  chai 
some  stools  and  a  table,  besides  a  loom 
which  a  girl  was  weaving  a  piece  of  coai 
cloth  for  domestic  use.  The  loom  was  simil 
to  that  which  I  used  to  sec  in  my  boyhood 
farmers'  houses  at  the  east,  but  which  are  nc 
almost  entirelj^  banished  from  the  land.  A 
other  girl  was  carding  the  wool  into  rolls  a 
spinning  it  on  a  small  wheel ;  the  cards  we 
the  same  as  those  common  many  years  ago 
this  country  for  carding  tow  and  cotton,  I 
fore  machinery  had  rendered  such  excelle 
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5  itensils  unnecessary,  and  the  wheel  was  near- 
;y  the  same  as  onr  mothers  uslhI  for  spin- 

'je  [lino-  flax.    All  these  were  tried*by  each  one 
3f  the  party  in  turn,  but  of  course  with  uni- 

^  versal  failure;  but  the  native  girls  were  ex- 
pert, and  evidently  enjoyed  the  encomiums 
bestowed  upon  their  slcill. 
We  had  brought  a  good  lunch  with  us, 

iii  which  was  supplemented  by  some  bowls  of 

L  sour  milk  or  bonny-clabber.   This  was  a  most 
acceptable  relish  to  the  Norwegians  of  the 

10  party,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  suit  our  palates, 
ill  It  is  all  in  use  no  doubt.  This  is  a  favorite, 
I  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  national  dish  in  Nor- 
of  iway. 

11  I  have  lost  the  name  of  this  family,  which 
til  I  regret.  Close  by  was  a  small  log  black- 
}  smith's  shop,  or  rather  cutlery,  where  the  old 
:  gentleman  of  the  establishment  cunningly 
':«  fabricated  sheath-knives. 

e  j    J7ow,  every  male  Norwegian  and  Lapp 
5  labove  six  years  old,  must  be  furnished  with 
a  J  heath-knife,  suspended  from  a  belt  and 
it  ha  nging  over  his  left  hip.    This  universal 
iporsonal  appendage  they  call  Fol-kniv.  This 
a  a/  first  impresses  the  sitranger  that  he  is  in 
3i  id'angerous  companionship,  and  that  a  bloody 
I  /ray  may  occur  every  hour  of  the  day.  But 
'1  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
•  They  are  really  a  very  peaceable  and  amiable 
t  Ipeople.    During  all  my  travels  in  Norway,  I 
3  saw  scarcely  an  approach  to  a  personal,  much 
iless  a  sanguinary,  use  of  this  formidable  look- 
ing knife.  It  is  carried  in  place  of  the  pocket- 
knife  with  us,  and  is  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  pocket-knife  is  applied. 
Besides,  it  is  considered  ornamental,  and  is 
'worn  for  show  as  well.    Indeed,  without  it 
the  Norwegian  of  either  high  or  low  degree, 
would  consider  himself  only  partly  dressed. 
Hence  these  knives  are  made  of  various  grades 
;  of  finish  and  ornamentation,  with  correspond- 
ing prices.    A  good  serviceable  knife,  such  as 
will  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  fisherman, 
imay  be  bought  for  two  marks  (say  forty-five 
cents),  while  if  one  is  disposed  to  be  extrava- 
gant, he  can  gratify  his  taste  to  almost  any 
extent  in  the  purchase  of  a  knife. 

Now,  it  was  the  business  of  that  old  gentle- 
I  man  to  mnke  these  knives,  and  he  had  a  good 
assortment  on  hand,  and  drove  a  thriving 
business  that  day.  The  one  I  got  co^t  me 
two  dollars,  and  was  one  of  his  best.  *  * 
This  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  as  well  as 
I  most  instructive  excursions  I  made  during  our 
I  stay  at  Tromso. 

I  have  alreadj^  remarked  that  Tromso  is 
the  capital,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  me- 
tropolis, of  Finmark,  which  is  but  another 
term  for  Norwegian  Lapland,  and  is  the  largest 
city  both  in  population  and  commerce  within 
the  Arctic  Circle.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  an 
island — the  terminal  letter  (o)  in  the  name 
of  a  place  indicates  in  the  Norwegian  language 
an  island  or  on  an  island,  and  so  conveniently 
saves  much  explanation.  It  is  very  pleasant- 
I  ly  situated,  the  lower  part  upon  undulating 
ground  high  above  the  water,  while  back 
streets  of  the  city  are  on  the  side-hill,  or  lead 
to  steep  eminences  which  afford  some  very 
beautiful  prospects.  There  are  uninclosed 
grass-plats  about  the  city  and  in  its  vicinity, 
upon  which  sheep  and  other  stock  may  be 
seen  grazing.  There  are  many  nice  gardens 
in  cultivation,  which  give  it  a  cheering  aspect, 
while,  as  in  almost  every  place  in  Norway,  a 
great  profusion  of  pot  flowers  may  be  seen  in 
the  windows  of  the  houses. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  is  principally  taken  from  the 
Memoir  of  Philip  and  Rachel  Price,  by  their 
son,  Eli  K.  Price,  of  Philadelphia,  published 
a  few  years  ago. 

"The  plain  and  simple  memoirs  of  Philip 
and  Rachel  Price  will  readily  and  harmoni- 
ously blend  in  the  narrative.  United  early 
in  life,  they  lived  together  in  cordial  affection 
and  harmony  of  views  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Born  and  educated  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  both  at  an  early  age  brought 
under  that  Divine  influence  which  alone  can  con- 
stitute them  truly  its  members,  they  devoted 
their  protracted  lives  faithfully  to  the  duties 
which  its  discipline,  its  testimonies,  and  its 
faith  enjoin.  The  one  successively  an  over- 
seer and  elder,  and  the  other  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  they  were  never  called  to  move  under 
diverse  views,  and  were  only  separated  by 
the  calls  of  duty  leading  to  visits  to  distant 
places,  when  the  sacrifice  was  made  from  the 
united  sense  of  a  religious  obligation.  These 
separations  were  felt  to  be  privations  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  their  affection,  but 
in  a  like  degree  was  the  sacrifice  a  source  of 
consolatory  reflection,  when  their  minds  were 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  inquiry  whether 
they  had  fulfilled  the  Divine  injunction  laid 
upon  them.  In  the  performance  of  the  ser 
vices  required  they  were  often  separated  in 
person,  but  in  harmony  of  feeling,  devotion 
to  duty,  love  for  each  other  and  for  their  Ma- 
ker, there  was  ever  unity  in  mind  and  spirit. 

"  Philip  Price  was  born  the  8th  day  of  the 
First  month,  1764,  and  was  the  fifth  in  the  line 
of  lineal  descent  from  Philip  Price,  who  came 
into  Pennsylvania  with  the  Welsh  settlers, 
who  in  1682  took  up  Merion,  Haverford,  and 
Radnor  townships^  and  increasing  afterwards 
settled  the  townships  of  New-town,  Goshen, 
and  Uwchlan,  (1  Proud's  His.  221.)  The  name 
was  continued  to  him  through  but  a  single 
male  representative  in  each  generation  from 
the  first  settler.  His  father,  Philip  Price,  of 
Darby,  died  9th  mo.  17ih,  1811.  His  mother, 
Hannah  Bonsall,  of  Kingsessing,  was  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  and  of  a  family  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  that  place.  They  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  good  esteem, 
the  latter  an  elder,  lived  together  in  close 
harmony  half  a  century,  and  extended  to  their 
children  the  guarded  education  recommended 
by  the  discipline  of  their  religious  society. 

"  Rachel  Price,  born  the  18th  day  of  4th 
month,  1763,  was  a  daughter  of  William  Kirk, 
of  East  Nantmeal,  Chester  county,  the  tenth 
child  of  Alphonsus  Kirk,  who  came  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Centre,  New 
Castle  county,  in  1682,  (1  Proud,  218,)  and  of 
Sybilla  Davis,  who  was  of  a  family  of  early 
Welsh  settlers.  They  were  also  members  and 
held  in  esteem  in  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  their  children  received  from 
them  the  religious  care  customary  in  that  So- 
ciety. 

"  The  parents  of  neither  were  wealthy,  and 
as  a  grazier  in  Kingsessing,  Philip  Price  in 
the  same  season  suffered  the  loss  of  his  stock 
of  fat  cattle  by  the  British,  and  afterwards  of 
his  poor  cattle  by  the  American  army,  during 
the  revolutionary  war. 

"  William  Kirk,  removing  ft-om  his  father's 
residence  near  Wilmington,  prior  to  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century,  was  a  pioneer  in  a  new 
settlement,  and  encountered  the  usual  bard- 
ships  and  perils  of  those  who  first  penetrate 
the  wilderness,  to  fell  the  forest  and  reclaim 


the  earth  for  cultivation.  At  an  early  period 
of  this  settlement,  when  the  clearing  was 
small  and  the  crops  in  proportion,  a  severe 
winter  came  on,  with  a  heavy  snow  three  or 
four  feet  deep,  and  drifting,  made  the  roads 
almost  impassable.  It  found  them  destitute 
of  provision.  The  father  rode  all  day  to  pro- 
cure a  supply,  but  returned  at  night  exhaust- 
ed and  sick,  without  any  success.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  wife  and  mother  were  roused  to 
make  another  effort  to  avert  starvation.  She 
set  off  next  morning  and  beating  her  way 
through  the  snows  on  horseback,  reached 
George  Ashbridge's  mill,  now  Milltown,  near 
Westtown  School,  a  distance  of  about  18  miles. 
She  offered  her  web  of  homespun  and  next 
year's  crop  in  pledge  for  meal ;  frankly  con- 
fessing that  they  were  without  food  and 
without  money.  The  miller — honored  be  his 
name,  as  yet  it  is  in  Chester  county  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  third  and  fourth 
generations — took  only  her  word,  and  fur- 
nished her  the  meal,  and  offered  to  supply 
the  family  until  the  next  harvest.  The  hus- 
band in  her  absence  had  appeased  the  sharp- 
est cravings  of  their  children's  hunger  by  the 
rinsings  of  the  kneading  bowl,  and  at  night 
they  found  respite  in  sleep.  But  the  sleepless 
husband  watched  in  deepest  anxiety  and  sym- 
pathy for  her  return  all  the  night  long,  dur- 
ing which  the  heroic  wife  had  battled  with 
the  snows.  She  I'eached  their  cabin  in  the 
morning,  with  the  precious  store  for  relief, 
and  the  husband  and  wife,  overcome  with  joy 
and  gratitude,  fell  into  each  other's  arms 
and  wept, — much  to  the  astonishment  of  her 
young  brother,  a  lad  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  at  such  a  manifestation  of  rejoicing, 
— who,  sensibly,  hastened  to  make  a  pot  of 
mush  for  breakfast.  This  relief  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  peril,  our  mother  often  told  us  with 
a  like  emotion,  her  father  never  could  relate 
without  shedding  tears  ;  and  with  tears  the 
narrative  is  now  written,  and  will  often  so  be 
read  by  the  descendants  of  William  Kirk.  It 
is  due  to  truth,  however,  to  say  that  the  cou- 
rageous woman  was  the  first  wife,  Mary 
Buckingham,  and  Rachel  Price  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  second  wife  of  her  father. 

"An  amusing  substitute  for  the  mail  oc- 
curred between  the  families.  William  Kirk 
took  with  him  to  the  new  settlement  a  dog 
from  his  father's  house.  It  occurred  that  the 
dog  got  his  feelings  hurt  and  travelled  off  to 
his  old  home,  whence,  upon  the  like  offence 
being  taken  upon  a  like  show  of  disrespect, 
he  travelled  back  again.  Observing  this  in- 
firmity of  temper,  or  perhaps  a  proper  self- 
respect  and  dignity,  it  was  practiced  upon  so 
as  to  make  him  the  bearer  of  letters  to  and 
fro,  inclosed  in  a  bladder  tied  round  his  neck, 
so  as  not  to  be  wet  in  swimming  the  Brandy- 
wine.  The  letter  adjusted,  the  provocation 
to  a  departure  was  administered,  and  the  ex- 
cited temper  sped  the  post  dog,  unconscious 
of  the  calculated  purpose  of  which  he  was 
the  victim,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  was  welcomed  by  food  and 
caresses  This  incident  may  not  be  destitute 
of  instruction  to  others  than  the  canine  race 
against  suffering  their  infirmities  to  be  played 
upon  for  the  advantage  of  those  more  cun- 
ning than  themselves." 

"Philip  Price  was  carefully  educated  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  Friends  in  plainness 
of  speech  and  apparel,  which  he  kept  to  in  obe- 
dience to  their  desires,  until  about  the  18th 
year  of  his  age,  when  a  circumstance  occur- 
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red  which  he  regretted,  and  which  caused 
him  strong  com|junctions.  He  was  invited 
to  join  a  pretty  large  company  of  young  per- 
sons, male  and  female,  some  of  them  older 
than  himself,  who  were  going  down  to  Shrews- 
bury, N.  J.,  to  attend  ayouih's  meeting.  His 
parents  discouraged  his  going,  on  account  of 
his  youth  and  the  company  not  being  thought 
suitable,  but  he  persisted  in  his  designs  ;  and 
unknown  to  them  procured  a  new  coat,  had 
it  made  in  the  fashionable  style  of  the  day, 
put  it  on  and  joined  the  company,  not  how- 
ever without  feeling  strong  convictions  for 
the  course  he  was  pursuing.  Some  months 
after  his  return  from  this  visit,  he  went  with 
some  of  the  same  company  to  London  Grove 
Quarterly  Meeting.  When  near  the  close  of 
the  meeting  for  business,  that  worthy  friend 
Jacob  Lindley,  was  led  in  a  powerful  manner 
to  address  an  individual  state,  who  he  felt 
was  in  danger  of  being  drawn  off  from  that 
pure  state  of  innocency  and  self  denial  which 
leads  to  peace  and  happiness  ;  he  cautioned, 
counselled,  and  encouraged  to  faithfulness,  in 
yielding  to  the  impressions  then  felt,  and  the 
reward  would  be  sure.  P.  P.  sat  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house  in  deep  contrition  ;  when 
the  women's  meeting  closed,  his  companions 
urged  him  to  go  out  with  them,  that  their 
company  was  waiting,  &c.  ;  he  let  them  pass 
by,  and  retained  his  seat  under  very  tender 
impressions,  resolving  that  if  the  Divine  hand 
would  be  with  him,  and  His  arm  round  about 
to  direct  and  strengthen,  he  would  give  up  in 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  call  and  invitation 
of  Divine  love  to  .his  soul.  He  let  all  his 
companions  go,  and  returned  to  his  home  un- 
der precious  feelings  which  he  kept  to  him- 
self. Quietly  abiding  under  the  operation  of 
these  impressions,  he  felt  it  right  after  a  time 
to  take  up  the  cross,  and  again  resume  his 
plain  dress,  to  which  he  kept  during  a  long, 
useful  and  consistent  life.  Thus  commenced, 
in  a  ministration  that  made  one  as  a  spiritual 
father,  the  instrument  of  arresting  an  erring 
son,  a  friendship,  that  made  them  in  after-life, 
affectionate  co-laborers  in  the  services  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  cause  of  humanity." 


The  Principle  of  Accommodatioii. 

Whoever  has  anything  to  do  with  ma- 
chinery knows  the  indispensability  of  oil  to 
keep  it  in  running  order.  Without  it,  wheels 
and  pistons  rub,  creak,  work  slowly  and  ir- 
regularly, and  at  length  utterly  refuse  to  move. 
Yet,  however  massive  and  powerful  the  ob- 
durate iron  may  be,  however  firmly  it  may 
resist  all  attempts  of  force  to  stir  it,  it  yields 
at  once  to  the  gentle  and  mollifying  influence 
of  the  drop  of  oil,  and  retui-ns  with  alacrity 
and  speed  to  its  accustomed  work. 

Something  like  this  may  be  seen  in  all  the 
machinery  of  social  life.  It  needs  the  oil  of 
accommodation  to  keep  it  running  smoothl^- 
and  pleasantly.  There  may  be  firmness  and 
force,  solidity  and  strength,  but  if  there  be 
not  also  the  spirit  of  gentle  courtesy  and  good- 
will, social  intercourse  will  be  a  rough  col- 
lision, producing  jarring  and  grating  sounds, 
and  society  itself  will  utterly  fail  of  accomplish- 
ing her  true  ends.  This  is  frequently  under- 
rated as  among  the  minor  virtues.  If  a  man 
be  honest  and  ujjright,  giving  every  one  their 
rights  and  asking  no  favors,  minding  his  own 
business  and  interfering  with  no  one,  it  is 
supposed  that  his  debts  to  society  are  paid  and 
that  no  more  should  be  expected  from  hini. 
It  is  even  affirmed  lliat  the  priiicijilc  which 


bids  us  accommodate  our  words  and  actions 
to  the  condition  or  habits  or  opinions  of  those 
around  us,  has  in  it  the  danger  of  imparting  a 
false  appearance  or  deceptive  coloring  to  our 
real  sentiments.  If  we  are  constantly  on  our 
guard  lest  we  give  offence,  and  anxiously 
striving  to  please,  we  shall  be  tempted  to 
practice  some  degree  of  insincerity  to  conceal 
what  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  disap- 
proval or  to  profess  more  than  we  really  feel. 

It  is,  however,  rather  in  the  manner  than 
the  matter  of  our  intercourse  that  the  true 
spirit  of  accommodation  consists.  No  in- 
sincere profession  or  weak  suppression  of  our 
opinions,  or  even  deceptive  silence,  can  take 
refuge  under  the  name  of  accommodation. 
What  we  shall  say  or  do  must  ever  be 
guided  by  the  higher  law  of  ti'uth ;  but  how 
we  shall  speak  or  act  may  fairly  be  decided 
by  kindness,  sympathy  and  good  will.  As  a 
general  thing,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not 
the  truth  which  offends,  but  the  imperious, 
overbearing  or  dogmatic  way  in  which  it  is 
uttered.  "Speaking  the  truth  in  love"  is  a 
high  art,  in  which  we  have  as  yet  made  but 
small  attainment. 

There  are,  however,  countless  other  ways 
in  which  this  principle  of  accommodation 
serves  to  oil  the  wheels  of  society,  and  keeps 
them  running  smoothly;  ways  where  no  ques- 
tion of  truth  or  sinceritj^  comes  in  to  compli- 
cate our  course.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  little 
things  that  occur  hourly  in  every  one's  life 
that  it  is  needed.  Who  has  not  felt  the  dif- 
ference between  an  orderly,  good-humored 
crowd  and  one  all  elbows  and  push?  What 
customer  does  not  appreciate  respectful  and 
polite  demeanor  in  the  salesman  ?  And  what 
salesman  does  not  feel  grateful  if  the  customer 
be  careful  not  to  give  needless  trouble  ?  So, 
in  every  relation  of  life,  and  in  every  moment 
of  intercourse.  A  little  pains  to  please,  a 
little  effort  to  avoid  giving  pain,  a  little  tact 
to  steer  clear  of  unpleasant  topics,  a  little  in- 
sight into  others'  feelings,  a  little  tenderness 
of  touch  in  dealing  with  them,  Avill  do  so  much 
to  make  life  happier  and  better  that  it  seems 
strange  they  are  not  universally  adopted. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  "giving  up" 
one's  own  whims  or  ways  or  desires  is  a  sign 
of  weakness.  They  pride  themselves  on  being- 
strong,  firm  and  unyielding;  thus  they  dwell 
in  a  continual  state  of  friction  with  their 
neighbors,  disputing  over  trifles  and  poisoning 
their  own  and  others'  happiness  for  fear  of 
being  deemed  soft  and  irresolute.  Yet  pliancy 
and  strength  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  finest 
natures.  Those  who  are  as  firm  as  a  rock 
where  principle  or  truth  is  concerned,  arc  of 
ten  most  yielding  and  facile  in  minor  matters. 
Courtesy  aiul  kindness  can  be  practised  by 
all,  and  none  who  appreciate  their  value  to 
humanity  will  ever  clesii'e  to  be  exempted 
from  their  faithful  observance. — Ledger. 


The  private,  as  well  as  the  more  public  devo- 
tion to  which  I  was  witness,  wrought  much  con- 
sideration and  deep  inward  thoughtfulness, 
especially  as  respected  participating  in  what 
is  termed  the  sacrament,  or  the  Lord's  supper, 
as  it  came  in  usual  course  to  be  administered 
by  my  brother.  It  had  been,  on  former  oc- 
casions, a  solemn  ceremony  of  peculiar  com- 
fort lo  my  longing  soul ;  and  I  had  much  con- 
flict and  praj-cr  that  I  might  be  satisfied 
whether  the  outward  and  visible  sign  was 
important  to  salvation.  With  reverence,  deep 
humility  and  fear,  T  received  the  bread  and 


wine.  I  sought  no  human  counsel,  but  the 
satisfactory,  abiding  instruction  oo  my  own 
mind  was,  that  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace, 
of  which  this  was  only  the  visible  sign,  must 
be  something  of  a  higher  nature,  not  depen- 
dent upon  uncertain  means.  The  best  of 
teachers  was  pleased  to  calm  and  quiet  my 
mind  on  this  important  subject,  and  I  no 
more  repeated  the  ceremony. — M.  Gapper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  state  of  the 
church  now,  as  has  perhaps  ever  been  the 
case,  calls  for  mourning,  deep  indwelling,  and 
even  suffering  with  its  Holy  Head.  But  this, 
so  far  from  being  an  occasion  of  alarm  or  even 
of  discouragement,  should  but  incite  to  in- 
creased diligence  in  the  way  and  work  of  the 
Lord,  remembering  what  He  himself  said  : 
"  It  is  enough  for  the  servant  to  be  as  his 
master,"  &c.,  and,  as  He  has  suffered  for  us  in 
the  flesh,  it  is  but  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
commendation of  the  apostle  to  seek  to  arm 
"ourselves  with  the  same  mind;"  and  resign- 
edly, in  our  measure,  drink  of  the  euj)  Ho 
drank  of,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
He  was  baptized  with  ;  striving,  in  the  ability 
which  He  bestows  upon  His  dependent,  obe- 
dient little  ones,  to  fill  up  our  measure  of  the 
cup  of  suffering  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is 
the  church.  As  this  is  the  case,  we  believe 
that  He  who  looketh  on  the  heart,  and  who 
knoweth  the  sighs  and  cries  and  integrity 
thereof,  will  in  His  own  time  arise  for  the  help 
and  deliverance  of  these;  and  will  proclaim 
seasons  of  release  wherein  His  heartfelt, 
soothing,  sustaining  presence  shall  prompt 
the  acknowledgment,  "Hitherto  the  Lord 
hath  helped."  Thus  confirming  the  faith  of 
these  in  His  almighty,  ever-present,  life-giv- 
ing power.  He  will  no  less  "give  beauty  for 
ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 
Then  also  will  the  promise  be  fulfilled,  "  The 
lame  man  shall  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb  sing  :  for  in  the  wilderness  shall 
waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert," 
to  the  praise  of  His  grace  who  worketh  in  us 
mightily,  as  the  heart  is  brought  into  a  state 
of  humble,  passive,  child-like  obedience  to  His 
ever  blessed  will. 

Then  notwithstanding  such  a  day  of  pecu- 
liar trial  and  close  proving,  wherein  in  re- 
ference to  a  too  greatly  lapsed  church  and 
people,  the  plaintive  language  of  the  Most 
High  may  solemnly  come  home  and  plead 
with  us  :  "  I  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of 
thy  3'outh,  the  love  of  thine  espousals,  when 
thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a 
laud  that  was  not  sown."  A  day  wherein 
many  are  running  to  and  fro,  aud  crying,  "  Lo 
here, or  lo  there," and  knowledge  is  increased; 
but  at  the  same  time  when  jealous  feelings 
and  fears  at  times  find  place  with  some  for 
the  ark  of  the  testimony,  because  of  the  evi- 
dent want  of  a  more  8avin<r  knowledgce  unto 
salvation,  even  that  deep  inward  acquaint- 
ance with  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  and 
with  life  and  power  from  Him — that  life  which 
is  the  light  of  men,  and  that  power  of  God 
and  wisdom  of  God  which  is  Christ  revealed 
in  the  soul — being  too  greatly  wanting  among 
us.  I  say  notwithstanding  this,  how  precious 
is  the  declaration  and  assurance,  "The  foun- 
dation of  God  standoth  sure,  having  this  seal, 
the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his."  We 
believe  also  that  the  God  of  all  grace  is  call- 
ing sons  and  daughters  to  this  living  founda- 
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tion  by  eoamoring  their  souls  with  His  love  ; 
and,  through  the  strivings  of  His  Spirit  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart,  is  awaking  their  minds  to 
the  importance,  above  every  thing  else,  of 
buying  the  pearl  of  great  price  by  yielding 
themselves  wholly  to  the  cross  of  their  dear 
Eedeemer,  who  so  preciously  endured  the 
same,  despising  the  shame,  for  them.  This 
cross  faithfully  taken  up  and  worn,  cruelties 
to  the  world,  and  tends  to  anoint  and  make 
single  the  eye  to  see  with  clearness  what  His 
will  concerning  them  is,  and  which  likewise 
gives  strength  to  fulfil  it,  so  that  a  building 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apos- 
tles, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone, is  seen  amongst  us  to  the  glory  of 
His  power.  He  can  work  and  who  shall  let  it. 

This  hopeful  prospect  should  so  animate 
the  hearts  of  cast  down  ones,  that  with  iu- 
CTcased  dedication  and  fervency  they  should 
pray  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  would 
strengthen  the  hands  that  hang  down  through 
weakness,  and  confirm  the  hearts  of  these  to 
run  the  way  of  His  commandments  with  en- 
larged hearts;  and  also  that  He  would,  in 
condescending  heavenly  mercy,  call,  qualify, 
equip,  and  send  forth  moi-e  laboi-ers  into  His 
harvest. 

Those  feelinsja  should  be  deepened  and  in- 
creased from  our  present  state  of  strippedness 
and  mourning  on  account  of  the  removal  from 
works  to  revvai'ds  of  those,  worthy  of  honor, 
who  as  standard  and  burden-bearers,  are  held 
in  affectionate  remembrance  for  the  service 
ione  in  their  generation  in  endeavoring  ef- 
Fectually  to  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate.  He 
who  prepareth  the  heart  to  pray  with  accept- 
ance before  Him,  is  no  less  a  God  that  in- 
elineth  His  ear  to  hear ;  and  will  not  turn  away 
from  the  out-pouring,  pleading  entreaty  of  His 
'  faithful,  dependent  children.  He  knoweth  the 
l  stripped  condition  of  His  church  ;  and  will, 
is  we  in  faith  and  patience  reverently  beseech 
"  Him  to  help  us,  cause  the  mountains  to  flow 
I  down  at  His  presence,  and  the  little  hills  to 
!,  rejoice  on  every  side ;  and  will  give  sheaves 
of  increase  to  His  wrestling,  trusting  heritage. 
'  His  is  the  power,  and  to  Him  belongeth  the 
praise  and  the  glory  forever. 

i  Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

'• ;  The  Climate  of  Iceland. 

\  As  soon  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  the  air  gradually  becomes 
,  [warmer,  loud  crackings  in  the  ice  announce 
J  its  breaking  up,  and  its  commencing  movo- 
'  ments,  which  are  hastened  by  the  fierce  storms 
"  from  the  south  which  then  prevail.  Carried 
^  south  by  the  polar  current,  they  reach  Iceland 
°  in  the  beginning  of  spring;  the  larger  and 
'  more  detached  masses  moving  slowly  over  an 
,'  immense  extent,  meeting  more  obsta^rles  from 
'  the  land  toward  the  south,  arrest  the  masses 
^  to  the  north  until  the  pressui-e  is  so  great 
''  that  they  precipitate  themselves  on  the  north 
ioast  of  Iceland  with  terrible  force.  For  a 
Bhort  time  the  passage  between  Greenland 
,  and  Iceland  is  obstructed,  and  the  latter  is 
,  then  blocked  in  the  northward  also,  and  some- 
,  times  with  such  a  depression  of  temperature, 
that  the  detached  ice  is  again  frozen  into  a 
^  solid  sheet. 

'  Here  Iceland  performs  its  first  important 
','  office  in  the  physics  and  meteorology  of  the 
'  y\ohe  ;  it  arrests  the  destructive  mass  of  polar 
^  ice,  and  allows  the  establishment  of  the  cur- 
''  rents  in  their  normal  direction,  receiving  and 
'  moderating  the  intense  cold  and  the  conse- 


quent storms.  As  soon  as  the  obstruction  is 
complete,  the  waters  from  the  north  press 
upon  the  accumulated  ice,  while  those  from 
the  south,  arrested  at  the  northwest  point  of 
the  island,  undermine  and  eat  away  the  oppos- 
ing ice,  and  soon  hollow  outapassage,  through 
which  the  accumulated  waters  from  the  north 
rush  with  violence,  cariying  with  them  the 
ice  which  blocked  Iceland  ;  thence  the  masses 
are  floated  south  by  the  currents,  tides  and 
winds,  and  gradually  melt  in  the  warm  water. 
Those  which  are  below  Langanus  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  movement,  and  here  the  ice 
remains  for  a  longer  period. 

This  is  the  usual  course  of  the  ice,  which 
begins  to  move  in  spring,  with  successive  ar- 
rivals to  the  end  of  summei",  when  the  thaw 
ceases,  and  is  seen  no  more  until  the  next 
spring  ;  but  occasionally,  as  in  1873-74,  a  con- 
siderable movement  occurs  in  the  winter. 

If  we  consider  the  immense  extent  of  the 
icy  mass  thus  put  in  motion,  we  readily  un- 
derstand the  great  climatic  changes  which 
must  result.  On  the  14th  and  15th  of  April, 
1874,  occurred  from  this  cause,  the  most  vio- 
lent storm  remembered  in  the  island,  extend- 
ing over  a  distance  of  more  than  1000  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  probably  within  a 
few  degrees  of  the  north  pole. 

The  coldness  of  their  winter  depends  main- 
ly on  the  formation  of  the  Greenland  ice; 
when  the  large  masses  ar"e  arrested  by  Ice- 
land their  summers  are  cold,  and  those  of 
northern  Europe  warm ;  when  they  float  off 
to  the  south,  the  season  is  mild  in  Iceland,  as 
the  gulf  stream  gets  further  north,  and  the 
summer  of  England  and  northern  Europe  is 
cold.  The  average  temperature  at  Reykjavik 
is  about  that  of  Moscow,  in  summer  ranging 
from  53°  to  75°  F.,  and  in  winter  29°  ;  average 
for  the  year  39°  ;  at  Akureysi,  in  the  north, 
in  summer  45°;  in  winter  20°;  and  for  the 
year  32°  ;  but  in  the  north  the  temperature 
may  rise  to  75°,  and  fall  to  29°  below  zero. 

The  geographical  position  of  Iceland  is, 
therefore,  very  important,  as,  with  Jan  Meyen 
and  Spitzbergen,  it  forms  a  natural  barrier 
against  the  desolation  of  northern  Europe  by 
the  ice  from  the  arctic  regions;  should  Ice- 
land disappear  beneath  the  waters,  Norway 
would  have  the  cold  of  Greenland,  the  north 
of  England  would  become  frozen,  and  Green- 
land would  be  green  a^ain.  There  is  geologi- 
cal evidence  that  Iceland  was  uplifted  toward 
the  end  of  the  glacial  epoch  of  northern  Europe, 
and  this  would  explain  the  traces  of  a  milder 
climate,  as  indicated  by  plant  and  animal 
life  in  Greenland  before  the  advent  of  man. 
Indeed  from  some  cause  not  well  determined, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Greenland  has 
been  green,  and  that  Iceland  possessed  forests, 
even  within  the  historic  period;  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  Norse  colonies  in  Green- 
land in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  repeat- 
ed allusions  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas  to  a  vege- 
tation now  unknown  there,  seems  to  show 
that  the  climate  has  become  more  severe  than 
when  the  Norsemen  sought  there  a  shelter 
from  the  persecutions  of  Harold,  the  Pair- 
haired,  a  contemporary  of  King  Alfred  of 
England.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  climate 
has  undergone  a  great  change,  even  during 
the  historic  period,  caused  doubtless  by  the 
acctimulation  of  the  polar  ice,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  the  snowy  mountains,  and 
with  them  a  diminution  of  temperature.  Ac- 
cording to  their  sagas,  grain  formerly  grew 
in  Iceland,  and  trees  of  considerable  size; 


their  trunks  are  found  imbedded  in  the  mo- 
rasses ;  and  houses  and  even  ships  in  compara- 
tively modern  times,  are  said  to  have  been 
built  of  native  timber.  There  have  probably 
been  several  alternating  epochs  of  cold  and 
heat,  corresponding  to  the  varying  amount 
and  extent  of  the  ice  in  the  different  glacial 
epochs  which  modern  geology  has  indicated 
in  northern  Europe. 

The  snowy  mountains  or  Jokuls  are  seen 
in  clear  weather,  many  miles  at  sea ;  though 
compared  with  the  alps  they  are  insignificant, 
the  highest  being  only  five  thousand  feet  high, 
yet,  as  they  rise  almost  from  the  level  of  the 
sea,  their  masses  seem  stupendous.  Their 
production  depends  on  the  same  causes  as  the 
glaciers  of  the  alps,  from  the  snow  and  the 
condensed  fogs  ;  the  outlines  are  generally 
rounded,  the  surface  of  the  underlying  tra- 
chitie  rock  having  been  subjected  to  the  erod- 
ing and  polishing  forces  of  the  ice  during  the 
glacial  period.  They  have  the  slow  irresisti- 
ble march  of  all  such  great  bodies  of  ice, 
gradually  invading  the  plains  and  dooming 
large  tracts  of  land  to  sterility,  removable 
only  by  some  great  geological  change.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  jokuls 
ai'e  slumbering  volcanoes,  the  ever-present 
heat  from  which  melts  the  lower  strata  of 
snow,  sometimes  deluging  the  valleys  and 
pasture  lands  with  immense  floods  of  water 
and  fragments  of  ice  ;  the  streams  which  pour 
from  these  jokuls  constitute  the  short,  furious 
and  ice  cold  rivers  which  the  traveller  has  so 
often  to  ford. — Dr.  Kneeland. 


Selected. 

When  the  affairs  of  the  morning  were  trans- 
acted, it  was  almost  her  invariable  practice 
to  retire  about  noon,  with  the  bible  or  some 
other  religious  book,  where  a  portion  of  her 
time  was  spent  alone  ;  from  which  retirement 
she  often  returned  with  evident  tokens  that 
her  eyes  had  been  bathed  in  tears. 

She  was  remarkably  well  acquainted  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  also  with  the  writings 
and  characters  of  our  ancient  worthy  friends, 
together  with  those  of  her  own  time  ;  fre- 
quently expressing,  "The  many  advantages 
she  reaped  from  often  conversing  with  the 
dead  and  absent;"  endeavoring  to  cultivate 
the  same  disposition  in  her  family,  by  often 
calling  them  together  in  the  winter  evenings, 
and  requiring  one  of  her  children  to  read  au- 
dibly in  the  bible  or  some  other  religious 
book  ;  repeatedly  observing  to  them,  "  The 
benefit  which  attended  preserving  the  charac- 
ters of  those  faithful  ministers  and  elders  in 
the  church,  whose  pious  lives  and  happy  dis- 
solution, if  held  up  to  the  view  of  posterity, 
might  be  a  means  of  kindling  the  same  holy 
zeal,  and  resolution  to  tread  in  their  foot- 
steps."— Account  of  Ellen  Evans,  in  Piety  Pro- 
moted. 


The  idea  that  Chinese  printing  is  all  done 
from  blocks  is  erroneous.  Notwithstanding 
the  multifarious  word-signs  which  go  to  make 
up  a  Chinese  book,  millions  of  pages  have 
been  printed  in  the  best  style  during  several 
years  past  with  metallic  movable  type.  Com- 
position used  to  be,  it  is  true,  a  very  laborious 
task.  Five  or  six  thousand  different  word- 
signs  (<2'Ma.r<-lettors)  entering,  for  example, 
into  such  a  volume  as  the  Bible,  the  composi- 
tor's task  in  former  days  involved  a  great 
deal  of  pedestrian  labor,  in  addition  to  memo- 
ry and  skill.    About  twenty  years  ago,  how- 
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ever,  an  intelligent  missionary  printer,  by  a 
careful  enumeration  of  the  different  word- 
signs,  and  calculation  of  their  respective  pro- 
portions in  the  language,  invented  a  polygonal 
type-case,  with  larger  and  smaller  nests,  so 
compact  that  the  compositor  now  is  as  station- 
ary as  if  he  were  manipulating  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  The  Bible  Societies  of  America, 
England,  and  Scotland,  besides  private  in- 
dividuals, issue  every  year  a  very  voluminous 
literature  in  this  way. — Printers''  Gazette. 

Impure  Literature  and  Crime.  —  Thomas 
Chambers,  speaking  at  the  anniversary  meet- 
ing of  the  Christian  Colportage  Association 
for  England,  said  the  spread  of  education  had 
awakened  an  appetite  for  literature  that  was 
highly  useful  or  highly  detrimental,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  books  supplied.  The  new 
power  was  not  a  mere  unmixed  benefit,  and 
its  develop aient  needed  to  be  watched.  In 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  supply  useful  reading, 
vicious  and  unwholesome  publications  would 
find  readers,  and  therefore  the  work  of  this 
society  was  of  importance  in  disseminating 
the  better  class  of  reading  in  those  quarters 
in  which  the  harm  was  being  done.  Hardly 
a  boy  or  criminal  of  any  kind  was  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  whose  position  was 
not  more  or  less  due  to  the  influence  of  bad 
literature.  Given  the  taste  for  reading,  and 
reading  of  some  kind  there  would  be  ;  but 
while  streams  of  literature  flowed  in  every 
direction  over  the  land,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  supply  of  wholesome  publications  should 
be  conveyed  to  those  who  needed  it. — Gity 
Press. 


Another  has  been  added  to  the  uses  to  which 
paper  may  be  applied.  Captain  Frederic 
Warren  recently  invented  a  method  of  pre- 
venting ships'  bottoms  from  fouling,  which 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  coating  of 
brown  paper.  It  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment that  none  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life  will  attach  themselves  to  ships'  bottoms 
if  covered  with  this  material.  The  experi- 
mental trials  have  been  completely  successful. 
It  has,  however,  often  been  observed  that  no 
sooner  is  one  groat  improvement  discovered 
than  it  is  superseded  by  another,  and  in  this 
case,  according  to  a  recent  report  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  newspaper,  brown  paper 
in  its  pre^ent  application  will  soon  be  displaced. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  by  simply  subject- 
ing, for  a  considerable  period,  iron  or  steel  to 
the  action  of  superheated  steam,  it  becomes 
coated  with  a  species  of  oxide  which  the  file 
will  not  touch,  and  which  is  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  rust  or  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  also  repel 
the  attacks  of  sea  water  and  molluscs. — Paper 
Trades'  Journal. 


A  New  Orleans  nowR])aper  notices  the  curi 
ous  fact  that  different  weathers  and  climates 
jjrevail  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
liiver.  A  frost  on  one  side  seldom  passes  Lo 
iho  other,  and  while  the  right  bank  may  be 
flooded  with  copious  rains  the  left  may  be 
suffering  from  severe  drought.  The  west 
bank  regularly  produces  heavier  sugar  crops 
than  the  east  bank,  and  the  difference  is  con- 
ptantl}^  increasing.  During  the  last  year  the 
west  bank  produced  .5(),350  hogsheads  of  su- 
gar, against  .34,9U1  on  the  east  liank,  showing 
that  the  former  was  61  per  centum  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  latter. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — The  ship  Western  Empire,  draw- 
ing 21  feet  6  inches,  went  to  sea  through  the  South-west 
Pass  of  the  Mississippi,  lately.  She  is  the  heaviest 
draft  vessel  that  ever  left  New  Orleans.  Her  cargo, 
consisting  of  6227  bales  of  cotton,  is  the  largest  that  has 
left  that  port  since  the  war,  and  it  is  said  to  havejhe 
greatest  number  of  pounds  to  the  registered  ton  ever 
sent  from  any  American  port. 

The  total  amount  of  one  and  two  dollar  notes  in  cir- 
culation is  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  be  $51,404,511.  The  amount  of  such  notes  in 
the  Treasury,  and  reserved  for  use,  is  $10,183,387.  Tiie 
amount  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  pre- 
pared or  nearly  ready  for  delivery,  is  $9,704,972. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  directed  the  Trea- 
surer to  resume  the  issue  of  one  and  two  dollar  notes 
under  certain  limitations.  Hereafter  the  Treasury  will 
send  notes  of  these  denominations  to  Sub-Treasurers 
and  National  banks  upon  requisition,  and  will  pay  them 
out  at  the  cash  room  of  the  Treasury  in  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  dollars  at  one  time  and  to  one  individual. 
The  various  Sub-Treasurers  will  pay  these  notes  out 
under  like  limitation. 

Rains  have  been  very  general  in  Alabama,  and  have 
been  of  great  good  to  the  crops.  Oats  are  comparatively 
a  failure,  the  wheat  crop  promises  remarkably  well, 
also  corn  and  cotton. 

The  Indian  Office  is  advised  by  Inspector  Kemble  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Ponca  Indians  at  their  new  reserva- 
tion in  the  Indian  Territory,  after  a  hard  march  from 
Nebraska.  The  Indians  are  apparently  satisfied  with 
their  new  country. 

A  telegram  from  Winnipeg  reports  that  Sitting  Bull, 
with  350  lodges,  is  between  Wood  Mountain  and  Fort 
Walsh,  and  intends  to  settle  in  Canadian  territory.  His 
trophies  include  the  complete  outfit  of  Custer's  party. 
He  justifies  his  hostilities  on  the  ground  of  the  violation 
of  the  Black  Hills  treaty. 

The  exportation  of  fruit  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe,  is  largely  on  the  increase,  during  the  past  year 
$2,500,000  worth  was  sent,  against  f 600,000  during  the 
preceding  year. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  received  in- 
formation from  Glasgow,  stating  that  the  importation 
of  American  fresh  meat  into  that  city  has  greatly 
checked  the  previous  steady  increase  in  the  slaughter  of 
cattle.  Last  year  58,921  oxen,  175,080  sheep,  43,015 
lambs  and  1741  calves  were  slaughtered,  being  a  de- 
crease of  about  1500  cattle,  23,000  sheep  and  9000 
lambs,  as  contrasted  with  1875. 

During  the  5th  month,  7,291,765  pounds  of  fresh  beef, 
valued  at  $699,076,  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  5,069,700  pounds  were  shipped  from  New 
York,  and  2,217,500  pounds  from  Philadelphia. 

Several  delegations  from  different  parts  of  the  South 
have  visited  President  Hayes  lately,  requesting  execu- 
tive recognition  in  favor  of  various  applicants  for  offi- 
cial positions  in  their  section  of  the  country.  They 
have  all  been  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
listened  to  patiently. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  views  of  the  President,  as 
expressed  to  the  delegations  that  have  visited  him  from 
the  south,  has  been  to  the  effect  that  his  aim  is  to  place 
the  best  men  possible  in  public  positions,  looking  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  peo|)le  and  tiie  material 
interests  of  the  States  and  communities  in  which  they 
are  to  hold  office.  The  delegations  have  ail,  without 
exception,  assured  the  President  of  the  hearty  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  of  their  respective  sections  in  the 
policy  which  they  understand  is  guiding  the  adminis- 
tration in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  control  of  office  in  the 
Soutiiern  States. 

The  blackberry  industry  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina 
and  other  Southern  States,  is  about  lo  open.  The  little 
town  of  Salem,  N.  C,  coiUaining  only  about  2000  in- 
habitants, has  shipped  during  three  years  over  3,000,- 
000  pounds  of  blackberries,  for  which  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  was  received.  This  was  equal  to  over 
9000  bales  of  cotton  at  ten  cents  a  pound. 

Tiie  Galveston  A>;i"s  thinks  the  next  census  will  show 
a  larger  increase  in  population  and  production  in  Texas 
than  in  any  other  State,  and  doubtless  double  the  re- 
turns for  1870,  when  the  population  was  only  818,579. 

Woolen  manufacturers  in  Rhode  Island  report  more 
encourai;ing  prospects  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  three 
years.  Nearly  all  the  mills  are  working  on  advance 
orde 's. 
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Iowa  has  39,222  miles  of  railroad  track.  The  toti 
value  of  railroad  property  in  the  State  is  $22,421,215 
a  decrease  of  $124,000  since  1876. 

By  recent  forest  fires  in  Michigan,  over  1,500,000,001 
of  standing  pine  and  other  logs  have  been  destroyed. 

Advices  from  Lompac,  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  Cali 
fornia,  report  that  many  square  miles  in  that  vicinitj 
have  been  burned  over.  The  grass  and  grain  cropi 
have  been  consumed,  and  many  cattle  have  been  over 
taken  by  the  flames  and  destroyed.  The  forests  in  th< 
mountains  west  of  Los  Angelos  are  also  burning,  and 
many  dwellings  have  been  consumed 

Information  has  been  received  at  the  State  Depart' 
ment,  from  the  United  States  consul  at  Callao,  giving 
an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  Geneva,  of  Bith,  Me, 
in  the  earthquake  wave  of  the  9th  of  5th  mo.  last.  Hei 
states  that  the  ocean  rose  sixty  feet,  landed  the  Geneva 
ashore  on  the  rocks,  and  carried  her  out  again,  when 
she  sank  almost  immediately.  Her  crew  had  barel}) 
time  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

Interments  in  Philadelphia  for  the  past  week  305. 
The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotation; 
on  the  19th  inst.  Cotton,  11|  a  12  cts.  Four,  $5.75  a 
25  per  bbl.,  the  latter  for  Minnesota  choice.  Wheat, 
Penna.  red,  $2  ;  Penna.  amber,  $2.03 ;  white,  $2  a  $2.10 
Corn,  57  a  60  cts.  Oats,  47  a  51  cts.  Cheese,  4  to  11] 
cts.,  as  to  quality.  Beef  cattle,  sales  of  3700  head  ai 
from  4  to  7^  cts.  per  lb.  Sheep,  sales  of  4700  head,  a 
from  4  to  5|  cts.  per  lb.  Hogs,  4300  head,  at  from  6^ 
to  7|  cts.  per  lb. 

Foreign. — The  Fishery  Commission,  appointed  \m 
der  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  began  its  sessions  id 
Halifax  on  the  15th  inst.  The  proceedings  are  secret. 
It  is  understood  that  the  claim  for  compensation  for  the 
Canadian  fisheries,  filed  by  Great  Britain,  amounts  lo 
$20,000,000. 

The  Newfoundland  seal  fishery  for  the  season  re^ 
suited  in  a  catch  of  412,000  seals. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the  night  o 
the  12th  inst.,  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  155  to  50. 

Nearly  all  the  miners  in  the  Northumberland  col  (dif 
lieries  have  resumed  work. 

A  telegram  from  Malta  says  accounts  from  Tripol 
and  Barbary  state  that  an  area  of  a  hundred  miles  has 
been  devastated  by  locusts.  The  crops  are  entirely  d& 
stroyed  and  famine  is  believed  to  be  imminent.  Severe 
distress  already  prevails. 

The  great  railway  bridge  over  the  Maas,  at  Rotter 
dam,  by  which  direct  railway  communication  between 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  has  been  established,  was  for 
mally  opened  on  the  23th  of  last  month.  It  cost  nearlj 
a  million  of  dollars. 

The  International  Conference  upon  the  question  o  [jjj 
resuming  work  on  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  announce 
that  5^8,000,000  are  still  required  to  complete  the  under 
taking.  Of  this  amount  they  propose  that  German] 
contribute  $2,000,000,  Italy  $2,000,000,  Switzerlant 
,600,000,  and  the  Company  #2,400,000. 
An  Amsterdam  dispatch  says  the  biennial  election  o 
half  of  the  members  of  the  second  chamber,  to  replao 
those  retiring  by  rotation,  has  resulted  in  the  return  o 
all  liberals 

A  telegram  from  Constantinople  says  the  Porte  re 
fuses  the  request  of  England  to  neutralize  the  Suei  li 
Canal 

The  Standard's  Erzeroum  correspondent  writes  tha 
sickness,  especially  typhus,  causes  greater  gaps  in  th 
Turkish  ranks  in  Asia  than  volunteers  are  able  to  fii 
up.    During  the  last  six  months  at  least  10,000  meijjlts 
have  died  in  ho-spital 

The  Russians  in  Roumania  and  neighborhood  an 
estimated  at  200,000,  including  27,000  cavalry. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Ottoman  army  ha 
ordered  that  every  Roumanian  soldier  taken  prisonei 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

Before  leaving  Belgrade,  Prince  Milan  was  reminde(  111, 
that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Servia  to  resume  hoa 
tilities  would  be  immediately  followed  by  Austrian  0( 
cupation. 

The  steamer  China,  which  arrived  at  San  Francisci 
lately  from  Panama,  brought  advices  confirmatory  o 
tlie  report  that  Alvarez  had  occupied  Acapulco  an< 
installed  Lerdist  officers  there.  Alvarez  was  aided  bj 
about  one  thousand  Indian  soldiers.  After  its  occupa 
tion  by  the  Lerdists,  Acapulco  was  bombarded  by  tw( 
Diaz  gun-boats,  and  the  bombardment  was  in  progres  * 
on  the  5th  inst.,  but  little  damage  had  been  done. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia, 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wobth  1* 
INGTON,  M.  D. 
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Sometime  after  this  Dr.  Gilpin,  before  men- 
oned.  sent  his  son,  a  counsellor,  under  whom 

had  been  initiated  into  the  study  of  the  law, 
tid  who  was  one  of  those  at  the  tavern  afore- 
»id,  and  still  retained  a  great  affection  for 
le,  to  invite  me  to  his  house  at  Scaleby- 
astle,  and  desired  to  see  some  of  the  Quakers 
boks,  supposing  I  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
jading  them  ;  and  I  sent  him,  as  I  remember, 
1  that  I  had. 

Soon  after  I  had  parted  with  these  books, 
observed  a  cloud  come  over  my  mind,  and 
Q  unu.sual  concern  ;  and  therein 't'he»t<»K».  sac- 
\ments,  commonly  so  termed,  came  afresh 
ito  my  mind,  and  divers  scriptures  and  argu- 
lents,  pro  and  con  ;  and  then  I  was  appre- 
ensive  the  doctor  was  preparing  something 
f  that  sort  to  discourse  me  upon.  I  began 
')  search  out  some  scriptures  in  defence  of  my 
\vn  sentiments  on  those  subjects ;  but  as  I 
roceeded  in  that  work,  I  became  more  un- 
isy  and  clouded,  upon  which  I  laid  aside  the 
iriptures  and  sat  still,  looking  toward  the 
,ord  for  counsel.  I  considered  the  doctor  as 
man  of  great  learning,  religious  in  his  way, 
1  ancient  preacher  and  writer  too,  famous  in 
liver's  time,  and  a  throne  among  his  brethren; 
id  that  he  might  advance  such  subtleties  as 
could  not  readily  confute,  nor  would  con- 
.'de  to,  as  knowing  them  erroneous,  though 
might  not  be  suddenly  furnished  with  argu- 
tents  to  demonstrate  their  fallacy,  and  so 
light  receive  hurt. 

Then  it  was  clear  in  my  understanding, 
lat  as  he  was  in  his  own  will  and  strength, 
lOugh  with  a  good  intent,  searching  the  let- 
and  depending  on  that  and  his  own  wis- 
rtia,  acquirements  and  subtility,  leaning  to 
is  own  spirit  and  understanding,  I  must  de- 
ine  that  way,  and  trust  in  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
Qe  divine  Author  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  caution  was  presented  in  the  life  and 
irtue  of  truth,  and  I  rested  satisfied  therein 
ad  searched  no  farther  on  that  occasion. 

When  I  went  to  his  house  he  entered  into 

discourse  on  those  subjects  ;  and  had  such 
assages  of  scripture  folded  down  as  he  pur- 
osed  to  use:  when  I  observed  it  I  was  con- 
rmed  that  my  sight  of  him  in  my  own 
laraber  at  Carlisle,  and  of  his  work,  some 
ays  before,  was  right,  and  my  mind  was 
lengthened  thereby. 
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But  before  he  began  to  move  on  the  subject, 
he  dismissed  every  one  out  of  the  room,  so 
that  himself  and  I  remained  alone. 

The  first  thing  he  said,  was  in  a  calm  man- 
ner, to  admonish  me  to  be  very  cautious  how 
I  espoused  the  errors  of  the  Quakers;  for  he 
had  heard  of  late,  and  with  concern,  that  I 
had  been  among  them,  or  seemed  to  incline 
that  way.  I  answered  that  I  had  not  been 
much  among  them,  nor  seen  any  of  their 
books  but  those  I  had  sent  him  ;  and  knew 
not  of  any  errors  they  held.  "  Yes,"  said  he, 
"  they  deny  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  the  two 
sacraments,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper;" 
and  then  opened  his  book  at  one  of  his  down 
folded  leaves,  where  he  read  thus  :  "  Unto  the 
church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them 
which  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to 
be  saints."  1  Cor.  i.  2.  And  at  another  folded- 
down  part,  he  read  thus  :  "  For  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto 
you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in. 
which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread  and  when 
he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it  and  said. 
Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body  which  is  broken 
for  you:  This  do  in  remembi'ance  of  me. 

"After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the 
cup,  when  he  had  supped,  saying.  This  cup  is 
the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,  this  do  ye, 
as  often  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me: 
for  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come." 

Upon  these  scriptures  he  raised  this  argu- 
ment, that  though  the  Corinthians,  at  that 
time,  were  sanctified  in  Christ,  and  called  to 
be  saints,  yet  they  still  needed  this  ordinance, 
and  were  to  continue  in  it,  according  to  the 
apostle's  doctrine,  till  the  coming  of  Christ 
at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  he  did  not  think 
the  Quakers  more  holy  or  perfect  than  the 
Corinthians  at  that  time;  and  consequently 
that  no  state  in  this  life  can  render  that  or- 
dinance needless  to  them,  or  overgrow  it. 
To  this  I  replied,  That  though  some  of  those 
Corinthians  had  obeyed  the  call  of  God,  and 
were  at  that  time  sanctified  in  Christ ;  yet 
others  of  them  had  not  obeyed  the  call,  but 
were  remaining  in  gross  sins  and  pollutions. 
But  as  they  had  been  heathens,  and  convinced 
by  the  ministrj'  of  that  apostle,  as  appears  by 
the  beginning  of  the  second  and  fifteenth 
chapters  of  that  epistle,  he  had  first  of  all 
preached  to  them  Christ's  coming  in  the  fiesh 
among  the  Jews,  his  life,  miracles,  and  doc- 
trines, death  for  our  sins,  and  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  as  saving  truths  ;  but  does  not 
so  much  as  mention  this  supposed  ordinance 
among  them. 

But,  considering  their  weak  and  carnal 
state,  and  incapacity  then  to  reach  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  mysteries,  the  apostle  had,  in 
their  initiation  into  the  Christian  religion,  re- 
lated to  them  the  sayings  of  Christ  on  that 
subject;  and  they  had  been  in  the  practice, 
or  rather  abuse  of  it,  till  the  time  of  writingl 
that  epistle.    Yet  if  the  words  of  that  epistle  [ 
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in  that  place,  be  carefully  and  impartially 
observed,  without  prepossession  or  prejudice, 
and  compared  with  other  scriptures,  it  will 
appear  that  there  is  not  any  positive  com- 
mand for  it  at  all,  much  less  is  it  made  a  stand- 
ing ordinance;  but  left  to  th6  option  and  dis- 
cretion of  his  disciples,  to  whom  it  was  first 
mentioned,  how  often  they  should  do  it,  and 
consequently,  also,  how  long  they  should  con- 
tinue it;  as  appears  by  the  same  text  now 
adduced,  viz  :  "  This  do  as  often  as  ye  do  it  in 
remembrance  of  me." 

But  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  it 
is  well  known  that  at  the  time  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Jews  from  their  Egyptian  slavery, 
the  passover,  with  the  Paschal  lamb,  was  in- 
stituted as  a  standing  ordinance  in  commem- 
oration of  it,  until  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God, 
and  antitype  of  that  figure,  should  come. 
But  as  Israel,  offending  the  Lord,  was  after- 
wards sent  into  captivity  under  the  Baby- 
lonians, they  could  not  in  that  state,  and  un- 
der that  government,  celebrate  it  in  form; 
and  therefore  they  invented  another  way  to 
keep  that  great  deliverance  in  memory,  which 
was  this : 

The  father  or  chief  of  the  family  at  the 
proper  time  of  the  Paschal  supper,  took  bread 
and  blessed  it,  saying,  "Blessed  be  thou,  O 
Lord  our  God,  who  gives  us  the  fruit  of  the. 
earth,"  then  dividing  it  among  the  company; 
in  like  manner  also,  he  took  the  cup,  and 
blessing  it,  said,  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  gives  us  the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  this  they 
did  in  a  solemn  manner,  remembering  their 
Egyptian  slavery  and  deliverance,  lamenting 
their  present  state,  acknowledging  their  sins, 
and  the  justice  of  God  in  their  punishment, 
and  hopes  of  his  mercy  from  his  former  kind 
dealings  and  gracious  promises. 

The  Jews  being  thus  initiated  into  this 
practice,  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion  as  the 
Lord's  being  pleased  to  remember  them  with 
redemption  a  second  time,  the  succeeding 
generations  continued  it,  as  incident  to  the 
passover,  until  the  Lord  Christ,  the  antitype, 
as  well  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  as  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  did  come;  who,  when  he  appeared, 
was  declared  by  John  the  Baptist  to  be  "The 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  ;"  and  he  declared  himself  to  be  the 
"  bread  of  life,"  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven  ;  proclaiming  also,  and  that 
very  emphatically,  that  his  "fiesh  is  meat  in- 
deed, and  his  blood  is  drink  indeed;"  that 
"  except  they  ate  his  flesh,  and  drank  his 
blood,  they  had  no  life  in  them." 

And  all  this  was  meant  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  not  of  his  flesh ;  "  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing." 

The  time  drawing  near  when  the  Lamb  of 
God  was  to  be  slain,  and  offered  as  a  sacrifice, 
declaring  the  mercy  of  God  the  father,  who 
sent  him  in  love  to  the  whole  world,  he  then 
said  to  his  disciples,  "  with  desire  I  have  de- 
I  sired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I 
[suffer."    And  at  the  time  of  it,  as  father  and 
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chief  of  his  flock  and  family,  he  celebrated 
the  passover  in  form,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  whereas  the  Jews,  until  that  time  in  the 
celebration  of  it  had  looked  back  to  the  typo 
and  outward  deliverance  from  Egypt,  ihe 
Lord  now  directs  them  to  himself,  as  the  anti- 
type of  all  figures ;  and  tells  them  he  would 
not  eat  any  more  thereof  uutil  it  should  be 
fulfilled  in  his  father's  kingdom;  nor  drink  of 
the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day  "  when  he 
should  drink  it  new  in  his  father's  kingdom 
with  them."  Which  eating  and  drinking  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  relate  to  material 
bread  and  wine,  which  can  only  be  exhibited 
as  symbols  of  the  outward  body  of  Christ,  and 
the  blood  of  that  holy  body ;  which  to  be 
eaten  and  drank  in  a  natural  sense,  profiteth 
nothing;  but  to  the  all-quickening  virtue  and 
power  of  his  Holy  Spii'it  which  is  all'in  all, 
and  the  true  feeding  of  the  commonwealth  of 
the  whole  Israel  of  God.  Therefore  this  pass- 
over,  or  any  part  or  relative  to  it,  whether 
bread,  wine,  or  any  other  matter  in  it,  could 
be  of  no  further  use  or  obligation  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  than  till  they  should  experi- 
ence in  themselves  his  divine  and  spiritual 
appearance  and  coming  in  them ;  and  him  to 
be  the  same  to  their  souls  or  minds  which 
natural  food  and  drink  is  to  the  body;  its 
support,  strength,  nourishment  and  means  of 
duration. 

This  coming  of  Christ,  as  such,  can  mean 
no  other  than  his  being  made  manifest  in  a 
spiritual  administration:  for,  as  he  is  that 
eternal  Spirit  of  Truth  and  Word,  wisdom 
and  power  of  God,  it  is  not  strictly  proper  to 
say  of  him,  in  that  sense,  that  he  shall  come 
or  go  anywhere,  but  to  be  made  manifest; 
for,  as  such,  he  ever  was,  is,  and  will  be,  om- 
nipresent, and  never  absent  from  any  place 
or  time. 

His  coming  then  must  intend  his  powerful 
manifestation  where  he  already  is,  and  not  a 
locomotive  coming  from  where  he  is,  to  any 
other  place  Avhere  he  was  not  before  :  "  For 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him." 
2  Chron.  ii.  6. 

Seeing  then  that  this  was  only  the  pass- 
over,  and  the  terms  of  the  application  of  it  to 
himself  not  institutive  of  any  new  command 
or  ordinance,  but  a  liberty  to  do  or  not  to  do 
it,  at  discretion,  "this  do  ye  as  oft  as  ye  drink 
it  in  remembrance  of  me,"  laid  no  obligation 
upon  them  to  do  it  any  more  at  all  ;  it  being 
ended  by  the  manifestation  of  its  antitj^pe; 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  could  be  of  no 
further  obligation  or  reasonable  use,  when 
Christ  himself  was  witnessed  in  them,  to  be 
that  eternal,  never-failing,  divine  substance. 

But  the  apostle  Paul,  whose  concern  for  the 
Jews,  and  zi'al  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  whom  in  an  especial  manner  he  was 
sent,  engaged  him  "to  become  all  things  to 
all  men,"  "that  by  all  means  he  might  gain 
some,"  recommended  to  the  Corinthians  the 
practice  of  the  passover,  with  the  new  appli- 
cation of  it  to  Christ,  at  the  time  of  their  first 
believing  in  him  by  that  apostle's  ministry, 
that  being  yet  carnally  minded,  they  might 
have  an  outward  communion,  till  the  true 
communion  should  be  made  known;  which 
their  state,  at  that  time,  could  not  bear:  as, 
in  point  of  j)ru(ienco  only,  he  practiced  some 
other  legal  rites  at  some  times;  whicii  in  his 
doctrine,  ho  condemned  at  other  times,  where 
the  state  of  the  people  was  able  to  bear  it. 

it  is  mucli  more  likely,  considering  the  end 
and  nature  of  the  gospel,  and  its  excellency 


above  the  law,  and  all  legal  and  typical  rites, 
us  substances  excel  shadows,  that  the  apostle 
observing  how  much  some  of  the  Corinthians 
had  abused  the  passover  in  practice,  and  their 
very  carnal  state  under  it,  was  rather,  by  that 
epistle  endeavoring  to  supersede  it,  and  bring 
them  off  to  the  living  substance,  where  he 
saith  to  such  among  them  as  were  already 
sanctified,  and  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  epis- 
tle, "  I  speak  as  to  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I 
say  :  the  cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless,  is 
not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ? 
For  we,  being  many  are  one  bread  and  one 
body ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread." 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  communion 
of  the  sanctified  and  wise  in  Corinth,  stood  not 
in  the  bread  which  perisheth,  nor  in  the  wine 
of  the  grape,  which  some  of  the  Corinthians 
were  carnally  abusing,  but  in  the  quickening 
Spirit  and  power  of  Christ,  the  true  living, 
life-giving,  and  life-preserving  bread;  which 
daily  comes  from  heaven,  into  all  the  sancti- 
fied and  saved  of  the  Lord. 

This  is  that  Spirit  that  quickens  and  pre- 
serves to  life  eternal ;  the  flesh  profiteth  noth- 
ing; and  since  it  is  so,  much  less  does  any 
symbol  of  the  flesh  profit;  but  the  divine  sub- 
stance only.  This  is  that  substance  of  which 
the  apostle  draws  the  comparison  ;  "  we  being- 
many  are  one  bread." 

For  as  wheat  consists  of  many  particular 
grains,  each  containing  a  distinct  principle  of 
life  after  its  kind,  and  all  of  the  same  nature; 
which  being  broken  and  rightly  prepared  and 
ordered  by  the  good  husbandman,  become  one 
bread  :  even  so  is  the  church  of  Christ.  Every 
member  in  his  natural  state,  being  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance 
and  darkness  that  was  in  him,  and  separated 
also  one  from  another  as  without  a  proper 
medium  and  condition  of  union,  but  being 
ordered  and  prepared  by  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies through  Christ  his  eternal  Word,  they 
become  one  body  and  one  spirit,  the  church  ; 
which  is  his  body;  the  fulness  of  him  who 
filleth  all  in  all. 

The  substance  of  this  was  what  I  said  to 
the  doctor,  though  I  have  in  this  place  expati- 
ated somewhat  further  on  the  subject,  and 
generally  applied  the  scriptures;  to  which  he 
made  little  other  reply,  than  by  telling  me  in 
a  very  calm  and  familiar  manner,  that  as  he 
had  always  believed  it  to  be  an  ordinance  of 
Christ,  he  had  solemnly  used  it  as  such,  and 
found  comfort  in  it. 

To  which  I  I'eturned,  That  I  did  not  doubt 
but  that  he  might  have  some  satisfaction  in 
it,  since  ho  believed  it  a  remaining  ordinance, 
and  did  it  under  that  apprehension.  Whoso- 
ever in  his  heart  believes  anj^thing  to  be  a 
standing  duty  in  the  church  of  Christ,  which 
ever  had  any  countenance  in  it  by  practice, 
and  performs  it  faithfully,  according  to  his 
belief  and  understanding,  may  find  a  satisfac- 
tion in  it. 

But  since  God  in  mercy  is  pleased  to  afford 
the  living  substance,  without  the  use  of  those 
means  which  are  supposed  to  lead  to  an  end 
already  attained,  they  can  be  no  more  a  duty 
to  such,  and  that  is  the  real  case  among  the 
true  (Quakers  who  love  and  fear  the  Lord  sin- 
cerely. 

(To  bo  contiDiied.) 
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Some  Account  of  the  Mennonites  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa  irii 

Many  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  ma 
not  be  aware  that  there  is  a  large  settlemen 
of  these  interesting  ^^eople  in  Lancaster  Co 
Pa.,  whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  Gei  H? 
many  through  the  encouragement  given  ther  I'" 
by  Wm.  Penn,  about  the  year  1683. 

The  writer  recently,  in  the  prosecution  c 
a  religious  concern  to  hold  some  meeting 
among  them,  had  the  opportunity  of  becon 
ing  somewhat  acquainted  with  them  and  thei 
ways.  They  are  a  very  simple-hearted  an^ 
interesting  people,  very  frugal  in  their  habit 


"If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity  thy 
strength  is  small." 


and  manner  of  living,  and  entertain  man^ 
sentiments  much  in  accordance  with  the  view 
of  Friends.  We  were  received  kindly  by  there 
and  encouraged  freely  to  pursue  our  prospec 
We  found  the  name  and  character  of  Williar 
Penn  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  them.  The 
spoke  of  him  to  us  at  several  different  times 
and  expressed  their  sense  of  the  obligation 
they  were  under  to  him  for  their  being  pos 
sessed  of,  and  settled  in  that  exceedingly  fei 
tile  and  productive  region  of  Pennsylvani 
They  said  he  never  deceived  their  fathers,  bu 
all  that  ho  promised  to  them  was  strictlj'  ful 
filled.  They  related  to  us  the  tradition  tha 
when  they  landed,  Wm.  Penn 'sent  some  o 
their  leading  men  out  into  Pennsylvania  t 
see  for  themselves  and  select  land  to  settl 
on.  They  went  as  far  as  the  lowlands  of  th 
Brand3'wine,  but  becoming  discouraged  thej 
returned  and  informed  him  they  had  not  foun 
land  that  they  had  been  given  to  expect,  o 
that  mot  their  views  as  desirable  to  settle  on 
He  replied,  you  did  not  go  far  enough,  yoi 
should  have  gone  to  the  Pequa  and  Conestogi 
creeks.  They  accordingly  did  so,  and  founc 
land  that  suited  them,  and  upon  which  thej 
settled.  We  wore  shown  one  of  the  origina 
deeds,  with  a  largo  seal  of  beeswax  susponde( 
to  it,  and  encased  in  a  tin  box  about  the  sizi 
of  an  ordinary  blacking  box 

They  are  mostly  thrifty  farmers,  and  som( 
of  them,  wo  should  judge,  are  possessed  o: 
abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  having  fin 
and  well  cultivated  farms,  noble  barns  anc 
comfortable  houses.  They  are  industrious  ir 
their  habits,  and  may  be  said  to  be  good  livers 
They  are  very  similar  to  other  evangelica 
societies  of  Christians  in  the  fundamental  doc 
trines  they  hold.  They  believe  it  right  t( 
practice  water  baptism  as  a  ceremony  of  in 
itiation  into  the  society,  not  b}^  immersion 
but  by  pouring  water  upon  the  head.  Thej 
do  not  lay  as  much  stress  upon  it  as  somt 
other  societies,  not  considering  it  as  a  saving 
ordinance.  Thej^  also  practice  the  ceremon} 
of  bread  and  wine  in  commenioratiou  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  also  the  washing  of  feet 
This  latter  they  practice  twice  in  the  year 
They  however  agree  with  Friends  in  thcii 
testimony  against  oaths  and  wars,  though  ir 
the  case  of  the  latter  we  understood  they  wil 
pay  the  fine  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  bul 
not  to  hire  substitutes.  They  also  hold  a  verj; 
decided  testimony  against  a  paid  ministry,  oi 
one  which  depends  on  a  scholastic  traiuing  foi 
its  qualifications;  believing  it  to  be  the  pre 
rogative  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  tc 
call  and  qualify  for  that  service;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  manifestation  of  His  will  to  indi 
viduals  in  the  matter,  or  in  other  words,  the 
call  to  the  ministry,  their  manner  of  proceed- 
ing  was  very  curious  and  interesting  to  ua 
In  each  congregation  or  district,  which  com 
prises  mostly  a  section  of  some  miles  in  ex 
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ent,  in  which  there  are  several  meeting-houses 
'"1^  Q  which  they  me^'t  on  alternate  First-days, 
mi  here  are  generally,  we  .understood,  about 
foei  bree  ministers,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs 
'  Co  »y  death  or  otherwise,  the  membora  of  the 
'je  ongregation  are  at  liberty  to  deleft  from  the 
itei  Qeu  members  one  whom  they,  after  serious 
iod  prayerful  consideration,  apprehend  to  be 
jifted  for  the  service.    They  each  write  the 
tiojiiame  they  thus  individually  fix  upon  on  a 
l   lip  of  paper,  and  hand  it  in  to  their  minister, 
iei  f  all  the  congregation  thus  fix  upon  the  same 
as  iame,  which  has,  we  understood,  happened  in 
ilil  )ne  or  two  instances,  he  is  considered  then  to 
laii  je  chosen.  If,  however,  there  are  several  thus 
icHjClected,  as  is  genei'ally  the  case,  the  bishop 
ivG  ^ud  ministers  of  the  diocese  (which  consists 
'^c  i)f  several  such  congregations)  convene  to- 
liai  ^ether  and  assemble  the  candidates  and  have 
li  i  corresponding  number  of  books  viz  :  one  for 
ae  each  candidate,  mostly  a  bible  or  hymn  book 
L  kvith  them.    They  then  retire  with  the  books 
|"i  nto  a  room  by  themselves,  and  one  of  them, 
te  3ut  of  sight  of  the  others,  puts  a  slip  of  paper 
Qi  ivith  a  mark  on  in  one  of  the  books,  he  then 
"  ;arns  away,  and  the  others  who  have  not  seen 
;j  which  book  the  slip  is  in,  step  forward  and 
Qi  niix  them  up.    The  candidates  being  called, 
i  and  a  prayer  offered  similar  to  that  used  when 
•  Matthias  was  chosen  (see  1st  chap,  of  Acts), 
'  they  then  step  forward  one  by  one  and  take 
t  a  book,  and  whoever  draws  the  one  with 
::  the  slip  in  is  to  be  the  minister.    They  con- 
t  eider  that  thus  the  Divine  Will  in  the  matter 
is  made  known.    In  the  exercise  of  their  min- 
istry they  differ  from  Friends ;  they  believe 
ithat  they  are  to  preach  at  stated  times,  so  that 
,one  or  the  other  of  them  must  preach  every 
meeting  day.    They  arrange  the  matter  pre- 
viously among  themselves,  and  he  that  is  so 
fixed  on  to  speak  is  expected  by  private 
prayer  to  seek  for  Divine  aid  to  enable  him 
to  perform  the  service.  In  their  meetings  they 
first  sing  a  hymn,  then  the  minister  preaches 
and  after  that  he  prays:  all  the  assembly 
kneeling;  then  another  hj^mn  is  sung  and  the 
I  meeting  closes.    We  understood  that  some- 
times they  had  what  they  call  a  silent  prayer, 
jin  which  all  the  assembly  kneel  and  remain  in 
that  posture  some  time.  The  meetings  which 
they  kindly  appointed  for  us  were  mostly  very 
large.    The  usual  hour  for  gathering  is  9 
1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  though  in  some  places 
they  collect  by  half  past  eight.    We  informed 
I  some  of  their  leading  men  of  the  way  in  which 
<  we  held  our  meetings,  and  they  kindly  in- 
formed the  assembly  before  we  went  in,  and 
thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  us.  The  meet- 
ing houses  are  very  plain.    We  might  almost 
[  take  them  for  houses  of  our  own  Society,  ex- 
cepting that  there  was  a  sort  of  pulpit  for  the 
I  ministers  to  occupy.  The  men  sat  on  one  side 
I  of  the  house  and  the  women  on  the  other. 
The  women  took  off  their  bonnets  (which  con- 
sist of  a  black  silk  hood  with  a  large  cape) 
and  left  them  in  an  ante-room,  and  entered 
the  meeting  room  with  a  neat,  plain  cap  of 
thick  muslin  on  the  head,  and  took  their  seats. 
The  young  and  old  dressed  much  alike.  The 
men  did  not  .so  generally  wear  what  we  call 
the  plain  coat,  but  quite  a  number  of  them, 
young  and  old,  did  so,  and  wore  a  broad 
brimmed  hat,  and  looked  for  the  most  part  like 
old-fashioned  Friends.    It  was  exceedingly 
interesting  to  us  to  see  young  men  and  young 
women  dressed  so  plainly,  and  manifesting  so 
much  humility  in  their  conversation  and  man- 
ner.s.    We  handed  out  among  them,  from 


place  to  place,  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Tract 
entitled,  "Account  of  Friends,"  also  of  Bar- 
claj^'s  Apology,  and  Penn's  "  No  Cross  No 
Crown,"  which  were  gladly  received,  especi- 
ally the  latter,  as  emanating  from  the  hand 
of  William  Penn.  Many  of  them  speak  that 
form  of  the  German  language  called  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,  though  the  more  intelligent 
advocate  the  discontinuance  of  its  use,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  English.  We  received 
much  kindness  from  them,  had  several  very 
interesting  visits  in  their  families  as  we  passed 
along  from  place  to  place,  and  felt  much  at 
home  in  thus  mingling  with  them.  Many  of 
them  we  believe  to  be  sincerely  desirous  of 
serving  the  Lord  faithfully,  according  to  the 
light  and  grace  received.  Some  of  the  young 
particularly,  seemed  anxious  to  hear  and  know 
about  our  views,  and  we  felt  much  nearness 
to  many  of  them.  In  conversing  with  some 
of  their  ministers  it  seemed  evident  they 
deeply  felt  the  responsibility  of  their  position 
and  were  anxious  to  look  to  their  Father  in 
Heaven  for  help.  The  visit  was  deeply  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  us,  impressing 
upon  our  minds  the  language  of  the  apostle  : 
"  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,"  &c.  A  large  body  of  the 
same  society  have  recently  came  over  from 
Russia  and  are  settled  in  Kansas.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Edward  Burrougli. 

The  life  of  this  Boanerges  and  veteran  in 
the  Lamb's  army  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  us 
because  of  the  early  age  at  which  he  was  sent 
forth  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  preach  the 
everlasting  gospel ;  the  power  with  which  he 
spoke  tending  so  to  break  up  not  only  the 
fallow  ground,  but  the  stony  hearts  of  the 
many  thousands  who  heard  and  received  his 
ministry,  and  were  turned  thereby  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  also  the  undaunted 
zeal  with  which  ho  labored  in  the  cause  of 
Truth,  together  with  his  dying  testimonies 
when  called  to  put  off  the  shackles  of  mortality, 
which  was  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age. 

Would  that  the  diligence  in  business  in 
doing  the  Lord's  work,  and  the  fervency  of 
spirit  which  dwelt  in  and  actuated  this  young 
man,  together  with  the  power  from  on  high 
which  attended  his  labors,  might  have  more 
place  with  us  all,  the  younger  and  the  elder, 
that  so  a  true  hearted  aud  chosen  Jeshurun 
might  come  up  in  our  day,  verifying  the  pre- 
diction of  E.  B.  that  "that  spirit  which  hath 
lived,  and  acted,  and  ruled  in  mo,  shall  yet 
break  forth  in  thousands."  May  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  hasten  it  in  His  own  way  and 
time. 

The  following  is  abstracted  from  an  account 
of  this  youthful  and  fearless  David  when  con- 
tending against  the  Goliath's — the  exalted 
and  opposing  spirit  of  the  world — which  it 
was  his  lot  to  have  to  wrestle  and  combat 
with. 

Edward  Burrough  was  born  of  honest 
parents,  in  the  year  1635 ;  and  was  in  his 
childhood  ripe  in  knowledge,  and  did  far  excel 
many  of  his  years.  Gray  hairs  were  upon 
him  when  but  a  youth,  and  he  was  inclinable 
to  the  best  things  and  the  best  way  of  worship 
as  practised  by  the  best  men.  His  natural 
disposition  was  bold  and  manly,  dexterous 
and  fervent,  and  what  he  took  in  hand,  he 
^did  with  his  might.  Loving,  courteous,  mer- 
|cif'ul,  and  easy  to  be  entreated;  he  delighted 
also  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


When  it  pleased  God  to  visit  his  people  in 
the  north  of  England,  this  servant  of  Christ 
was  early  called,  viz.,  in  the  year  1652,  when 
about  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  sent 
forth  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  preach  the 
everlasting  gospel,  repentance,  conversion, 
salvation,  and  remission  of  sins,  in  the  name 
and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sa- 
viour of  mankind;  and  was  an  able  minister 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  His  ministry 
was  made  effectual  by  the  mighty  power  of 
God,  in  turning  many  thousands  from  dark- 
ness to  light;  for  as  he  began  earlj^,  so  he 
labored  much  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  breaking 
up  rough  places,  and  unfilled  ground,  and 
often  walked  as  it  were  among  briers  and 
thorns,  which  scratched,  pricked,  and  tore 
with  great  opposition.  But  he  broke  through 
them  all,  not  regarding  the  trials  and  suffer- 
ings he  met  with,  for  the  good  of  souls. 

His  industry  in  the  Lord's  work  was  very 
great,  he  seldom  having  many  hours  repose, 
making  his  Master's  work  his  whole  business, 
not  taking  so  much  liberty  as  to  spend  one 
week  to  himself,  about  any  outward  occasion, 
in  ten  years  ;  and  it  was  his  grief  if  any  op- 
portunity was  missed  in  doing  good.  He  was 
a  man  of  no  great  learning,  which  men  so 
much  admire  ;  yet  he  bad  the  tongue  of  the 
learned,  having  had  experience  of  the  work 
of  God  in  many  conditions,  so  that  he  could 
speak  a  word  in  due  season,  to  the  under- 
standings and  consciences  of  all  men  with 
whom  he  had  converse,  for  his  words  admin- 
istered grace  to  the  hearer. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  year  1654,  h& 
went  up  to  London,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
who  preached- in  that  city,  and  great  oppo- 
sition he  met  with  there;  but  God  made  his 
ministry  effectual  to  the  conversion  of  hun- 
dreds. He  continued  about  London  verj'- 
much  between  eight  and  nine  years,  speaking 
of  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  His 
heart  was  much  drawn  towards  London,  and 
he  often  said  when  sufferings  came  for  the 
gospel's  sake,  "I  can  freely  go  to  that  city, 
(i.  e.  London,)  and  lay  down  my  life  for  a 
testimony  of  that  truth  which  I  have  declared 
through  the  power  and  spirit  of  God. 

In  the  year  1662,  visiting  Friends  in  the 
city  of  Bristol,  he  took  his  leave,  and  said  to 
many,  "I  am  going  up  to  the  city  of  London 
to  suffer  among  Friends  in  that  place."  A 
little  after  his  return  to  the  said  city,  he  was 
taken  from  a  meeting  of  the  people  called 
Quakers  by  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Richard  Brown,  mayor,  and  committed  to 
iSTewgate  by  him,  not  for  evil  doing,  but  for 
testifying  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
for  the  worship'  of  God.  There  he  lay  in 
prison  with  six  or  seven  score  more  of  Friends 
upon  the  same  account,  many  of  them  being 
shut  up  among  felons  in  nasty  places  ;  and  for 
want  of  prison-room  they  grew  weak,  sick- 
ened, and  died,  among  whom  this  young  man 
was  one;  his  sickness  increasing  upon  him 
daily,  though  in  much  patience  he  was  carried 
through  aU. 

He  was  in  prayer  often,  both  day  and  night, 
saying  at  one  time,  "  I  have  had  a  testimony 
of  the  Lord's  love  to  me  from  my  youth,  and 
my  heart  hath  been  given  up  to  do  his  will.  I 
have  preached  the  gospel  freely  in  this  city, 
and  have  often  given  up  my  life  for  the  gos- 
pel's sake.  Lord,  rip  open  my  heart,  and  see 
if  it  be  not  right  before  thee."  Another  time 
he  said,  "There  lies  no  iniquity  at  my  door ; 
but  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is  with  me,  and 
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his  life  I  feel  justifies  me."  Afterwai-ds  he 
said  to  the  Lord,  "  Thou  hast  loved  me  always, 
and  I  have  loved  thee  from  my  cradle,  and 
from  my  youth  unto  this  day,  and  have  served 
thee  faithfully  in  my  generation." 

He  spoke  to  Friends  that  were  about  him 
to  live  in  love  and  peace,  and  love  one  an- 
other; and  said,  "  The  Lord  takes  the  right- 
eous from  the  evil  to  come and  prayed  for 
his  enemies  and  persecutors,  and  said,  "Lord, 
forgive  Richard  Brown,  who  imprisoned  me." 
Again  he  said,  "Though  this  body  of  clay 
must  turn  to  dust,  yet  1  have  this  testimony, 
that  I  have  served  God  in  my  generation  ; 
and  that  spirit  which  hath  lived,  and  acted, 
and  ruled  in  me,  shall  yet  break  forth  in  thou- 
sands." In  the  morning  before  he  departed, 
being  sensible  of  his  death,  he  said,  "  Now  my 
soul  and  spirit  is  centred  in  its  own  being 
with  God,  and  this  form  of  person  must  re- 
turn from  whence  it  was  taken."  And  after 
a  little  season,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  as  a 
martyr  for  the  word  of  God,  and  testimony  of 
Jesus. 

He  was  born  in  1635,  began  to  preach  1652, 
and  died  1662,  of  whose  written  labors  there 
is  a  volume  printed,  containing  almost  nine 
hundred  pages  in  folio. 

A  Carpet  Pest. — Housekeepers,  says  the 
Rochester  Express,  may  bo  interested  in  learn- 
ing that  an  insect  called  the  Anthremus  scro- 
phularise,  which  devours  and  rains  carpets, 
lias  appeared  in  such  numbers  in  Schenectady 
that  tiie  carpets  all  over  that  city  have  had 
to  be  taken  up  and  cleaned.    In  Utica  it  has 
caused  serious  alarm.    Carpets  are  not,  how- 
ever, its  only  food,  as  it  infests  wearing  ap- 
parel hanging  in  closets  or  laid  away  in 
drawers.    Unlike  moths,  it  is  said  to  prey 
upon  cotton  fabrics.    It  is  a  very  common  and 
destructive  European  insect,  but  has  not  until 
recently  been  detected  in  the  United  States. 
Its  peculiar  forte  is  the  eating  of  carpets,  and 
hence  the  familiar  name,  "carpet  bug,"  which 
it  has  won.    It  belongs  to  the  family  known 
as  the  Dermestidi(B,  which  comprises  several 
of  our  most  injurious  depredators  on  animal 
substances,  and  is  entirely  different  in  appear 
ance  and  habits  from  the  well-known  carpet 
moth.    It  conceals  itself  beneath  the  borders 
of  carpets  nailed  to  the  floor,  and  eats  away 
those  portions.    Occasionally  it  gets  in  the 
cracks  of  the  floor,  following  which,  it  cuts 
across  entire  breadths  of  carpets,  leaving  a 
line  which  seems  to  have  been  cut  by  the  scis- 
sors.   It  destroys  new  as  well  as  old  carpets, 
and,  if  allowed  to  breed  and  multiply,  may 
reduce  us  to  bare  floors  soon.    Professor  J.  A. 
Lintner,  State  Entomologist,  describes  these 
interesting  Anthremus  scrophularice  as  a  small 
ovate  object,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  thickly  clothed  with  numerous  short 
brisilo  like  hairs,  and  terminating  in  a  pencil 
of  these  forming  a  tail.    It  is  exceedingly 
active  in  its  motions  and  glides  away  very 
rapidly.    Like  the  house-fly  it  disappears  in 
winter,  and  cats  only  during  the  summer 
nionlhs.    He  said  :  "I  captured  several  of  the 
larvjD  and  fed  them  upon  pieces  of  carpets  in 
order  to  rear  them.    In  September  they  had 
evidently  matured  and  assumed  theirquiescent 
pupjc  state  within  the  skin  of  the  larva',  first 
rent  by  a  split  along  the  back  for  the  escape 
of  the  perfect  insect.    At  this  stage  I  was  led 
by  a  study  of  its  character  to  refer  it,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  genus  Anthremus.  Last 
week  f  had  the  irrivit  gratification  of  obtain- 


ing from  the  pupte  the  first  example  of  the 
perfect  insect.  It  was  a  very  minute  beetle, 
approximately  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
but  beautifully  marked  in  a  prettily  arranged 
combination  of  red,  white  and  brown.  I  had, 
beyond  doubt,  referred  it  to  its  proper  genus. 
The  detection  of  this  insect  adds  to  our  fauna 
another  species  of  the  dreaded  genus  of  An- 
thremus, perhaps  to  equal  in  its  destructive 
agency  the  well-known  museum  pest,  the  A. 
varius,  formerly  known  as  A.  musoeorum,  the 
obtrusive  guest  of  all  our  collections  of  natural 
history,  w^hose  ravages  it  seems  impossible 
fully  to  guard  against  and  so  exceedingly  difii 
•ult  to  control."  This  pest,  which  is  called  the 
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moth,  is  committing  ravages  in  New 
-Late  Paper. 
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SUBMISSION. 
"  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls." 

Be  still,  ray  soul ! — the  Lord  is  on  thy  side ; 

Bear  patiently  the  cross  of  grief  and  pain  ; 
Leave  to  thy  God  to  order  and  provide — 

In  every  change  He  faithful  will  remain. 
Be  still,  my  soul ! — thy  best,  thy  Heavenly  Friend 
Through  thorny  ways  leads  to  a  joyful  end. 

Be  still  my  soul  I — thy  God  doth  undertake 
To  guide  the  future,  as  he  has  the  past; 

Thy  hope,  thy  confidence,  let  nothing  shake, 
All  now  mysterious  shall  be  bright  at  last. 

Be  still  my  soul ! — the  waves  and  winds  still  know 

His  voice  who  ruled  them  while  he  dwelt  below. 

Be  still  my  soul  ! — when  dearest  friends  depart, 
And  all  is  darkened  in  the  vale  of  tears, 

Then  shalt  thou  better  know  His  love.  His  heart, 
Who  comes  to  soothe  thy  sorrow  and  thy  fears. 

Be  still,  my  soul  ! — thy  Jesus  can  repay 

From  His  own  fulness  all  He  takes  away. 

Be  still,  my  soul ! — the  hour  is  hastening  on 
When  we  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord — - 

When  disappointment,  grief  and  fear  are  gone, 
Sorrow  forgot.  Love's  purest  joys  restored, 

Be  still,  my  soul ! — when  change  and  tears  are  past 

All  safe  and  blessed  we  shall  meet  at  last. 

Be  still,  my  soul ! — begin  the  song  of  praise 
On  earth,  believing,  to  thy  Lord  on  high; 

Acknowledge  Him  in  all  thy  works  and  ways, 
So  shall  He  view  thee  with  a  well  pleased  eye. 

Be  still,  my  soul  ! — the  Sun  of  life  divine 

Through  passing  clouds  shall  but  more  brightly  shine. 
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Fiction  in  Public  libraries. 

William  Kde,  Friends'  Free  Library,  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa. 
Libraries  are  to  our  youth  the  first  step  in 
advance  from  their  schools  ;  these  cannot  form 
fully  developed  minds,  ready,  in  maturity  of 
intellect,  to  grapple  with  the  duties  of  life  in 
all  their  intricacy  and  multiplicity  of  presenta- 
tion. They  serve  rather  for  the  gathering 
together  of  material  out  of  which  well-directed 
after  efforts  will  build  up  the  mind  to  those 
systematically  true  proportions  which  fit  it 
for  its  every-day  .social  relations. 

Our  public  schools  are  the  places  whence 
the  children  of  our  day  are  to  gather  the  ma- 
terials to  be  thus  utilized,  and  the  public  are 
realizing  the  necessity  ot'  making  them,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  fully  fitted  for  the  needs  of 
education.  The  progress  in  that  direction  is 
encouraging,  and  we  may  safely  assert  that 
much  of  what  remains  to  be  done  will  in  the 
near  future  be  accomplished.  Wo  are  yet 
greatly  deficient  in  educational  knowledge 
and  experience,  but  a  realization  of  our  wants 
is  forcing  itself  upon  us,  and  we  will  meet  the 
problem. 

But  the  community  that  realizes  the  need 


of  universal  education,  and  meets  the  wanio* 
with  well-appointed  public  schools,  canno 
long  rest  satisfied  without  supplementinj|«w 
these  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  gooc 
work  thus  begun.  Public  libraries  are  spring 
ing  up  in  most  places  where  these  school)  is,ii 
exist,  showing  the  appreciation  of  this  neces  iija' 
sity. 

How  we,  who  have  the  dispensing  of  know 
ledge  to  young  minds  just  coming  from  the  lag' 
guiding  hand  of  the  teacher  and  thrown  upor  imw 
their  own  judgment  in  the  future  development  »« 
of  their  intellects,  are  to  meet  their  wnnts,  is 
a  question  the  seriousness  of  which,  I  fear,  ig  e 
too  much  overlooked.  Are  we  to  throw  open  let 
to  them  all  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  let 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  profitable  and  the 
pernicious,  pass  unguarded  into  their  inox- 
perienced  hands  ? 

Or  should  we  not,  as  good  citizens,  step  for 
ward  and  supplement  the  teacher's  labors  by! 
guiding  the  half-formed  intellect  into  suchief 
reading  as  shall  tend  to  make  the  coming  man 
a  good  citizen  in  the  community? 

The  latter  is  undoubtedly  our  duty;  andlnimi 
whether  it  lays  additional  burdens  upon  us, 
yea  or  nay,  we  will  prove  derelict  to  what  is  lytli 
required  of  us  as  public  officers  if  we  do  noti 
accept  the  situation  and  earnestly  bend  our- 
selves to  the  labor. 

While  our  schools  take  forward  the  excep- 
tionally few  into  higher  educational  profici- 
ency, the  most  of  our  children  leave  ihvm 
with  little  else  than  a  very  rudimentary  edu- 
cation.   The  wants  of  the  family  early  claim 
them  as  "  bread-winners,"  and  thus  withdraw 
too  many  just  as  they  are  approaching  a  pro- 
ficiency which  would  lead  them  gladly  to  seek 
further  stores  of  knowledge.    The  free  public 
library  offers  to  these  the  only  hope  of  future 
culture,  while  their  unformed  judgment  great- 
ly needs  our  fostering  care.  It  is  for  this  class 
I  plead.    Not  having  been  trained  to  careful 
study,  they  naturally  turn  to  books  for  amuse- 
ment rather  than  information,  and  novels 
seem  to  them  the  source  whence  amusement 
is  the  most  easily  obtained,  and  if  they  can 
obtain  them  they  will  readily  and  eagerly 
peruse  them.    But  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
Life,  to  the  most  of  them,  must  be  a  scene  of 
earnest  labor  to  secure  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence for  their  wants.    Do  novels  teach  them 
contentment  with  their  lowly  but  honest  oc- 
cupations? The  factory  girl,  as  she  tends  her 
loom  or  her  spinningjenny,  turns  over  in  her 
thoughts  the  fortunes  of  the  heroine  of  the 
la^t  novel  she  has  read,  raised  by  impossible 
supposititious  incidents  from  humble  life  to 
princely  fortune,  and  she  pines  for  a  lover  to 
so  lift  her  into  notoriety.    Her  mind  is  filled 
with  false  ideas  of  life,  and  she  is  prepared 
easily  to  be  beguiled  into  an  improper  mar- 
riage, or  to  become  the  victim  of  some  pre- 
tentious scoundrel.    The  boy  reads  of  equally 
false  deeds  of  daring — fortunes  made  by  unjust 
dealings,  glossed  over  so  as  to  half  conceal 
their  iniquity — and  his  bewildered  mind  is 
unfitted  for  the  hard  duties  of  life,  only  by 
patient  grappling  with  which  he  can  reach 
that  position  which  will  lead  him  to  compe- 
tence and  respectability.    A  dashing  life  on 
the  frontier,  or  one  of  adventure  in  distant 
countries,  is,  to  bis  mind,  rather  to  be  sought, 
than  patient  industry  in  the  lot  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  him. 

These  influences  may  not  drive  the  youth 
of  either  sex  as  far  as  above  hinted,  but  they 
do  mislead  them  as  to  the  ever^'^-day  occur 
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jnces  of  life,  and  if  indulged  in  destroy  much 
f  their  happiness.  I  could  tell  of  one  young 
'Oman  of  my  acquaintance,  of  fine  education, 
'ho  gratified  a  vitiated  taste  for  novel-read- 
ig  till  her  reason  was  overthrown,  and  she 
as,  in  consequence,  been  for  several  years  an 
imate  of  an  insane  asylum.  Indeed,  Poville 
'\  the  "  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine  et  de  Chi- 
irgie  Pratique,"  vol.  i.,  tells  of  a  boy  ten.  years 
f  age  who  became  insane  from  reading  ro- 
lanees.  Instances  could  be  furnished  by  the 
jcords  of  such  institutions  in  too  sad  fre- 
aency ;  but  we  need  not  seek  them.  Have 
e  the  moral  right  to  expose  the  young  to 
ich  dangers? 

George  Ticknor,  when  he  so  earnestly  la- 
ored  with  Edward  Everett  and  others  for 
le  establishment  of  the  Boston  Library, 
rongly  appreciated  that  the  want  of  the 
outhful  mind  was  instructive  reading,  not  the 
poor  trash"  of  novels  that  so  much  abounds. 
Bee  his  letters  to  Everett  in  the  second 
olame  of  Tieknor's  Life.) 

But  I  will  be  met  with  the  assertion  that 
oang  persons  will  not  read  unless  tempted 
)  do  so  by  these  exciting  volumes.  1  can 
ly  that  eight  years  of  experience  in  the  care 
r  a  library  from  which  novels  are  strictly 
Ecluded  enables  me  to  state  that  such  views 
pe  erroneous.  If  unprofitable  books  are  de- 
ied  them,  they  can  be  induced  to  accept  bet- 
pr,  and  can  be  turned  to  useful  reading  by  a 
ttle  care  on  the  part  of  the  librarian.  Ap- 
lications  for  novels  of  some  character  are  of 

most  daily  occurrence  at  our  desk,  but  on 
larning  they  are  not  in  the  library  the  ap- 
[icant  is  usually  willing  to  be  guided  in  the 
boiee  of  a  book.  And  here  lies  the  secret  of 
ur  management.  We  must  be  willing  to 
ike  the  guidance  of  such  readers  into  our 
ands  till  a  better  taste  is  formed.  I  know 
lis  is  a  different  thing  from  simply  handing 
ae  book  asked  for  and  letting  the  responsi- 
iiity  of  the  case  rest  on  the  reader:  that  is 
isily  done.  But  I  have  come  to  believe  I 
in  help  form  a  character  for  good  that  might 
therwise  be  led  into  evil,  and  have  cheerfully 
:-cepted  the  position.  Popular  works  on 
atural  hisioiy  I  find  a  help  in  the  desired 
irection,  and  I  rely  also  much  on  travels  for 
atering  wedges,  opening  the  way,  frequently 
aite  early,  to  history,  science,  and  general 
terature.  Many  of  our  less  educated  appli- 
ints  take  at  first  to  works  of  quite  a  juvenile 
laracter,  from  which  we  lead  them  to  more 
)lid  reading  as  we  can. 

We  hear  that  such  and  such  works  of  fiction 
'e  classical  and  may  be  safely  read  by  edu- 
ited  minds  as  recreadon.  As  the  world  con 
iins  so  much  that  is  better,  I  can  readily 
i.spense  with  these  books.  But  it  is  in  the 
lants  and  dangers  of  the  youthful  mind  just 
)ming  into  the  rank  of  readers  that  we,  as 
brarians,  are  most  deeply  interested  ;  and  I 
ould  earnestly  bring  home  the  question 
hether  we  are  justified  in  misleading  these 
ards  of  ours  by  a  neglect  of  our  duties. 

I  can  and  do  appreciate  the  situation  of 
lose  who  have  charge  of  municipal  libraries 
id  know  not  how  to  avoid  the  circulation  of 
Qch  their  better  judgment  is  against.  I 
ould  be  very  careful  bow  I  cast  censure  on 
lese;  but,  while  realizing  their  difiijulties,  1 
ould  still  say  to  them  :  As  much  as  possible 
irn  the  feet  of  seekers  after  knowledge  into 
.fe  paths. — American  Library  Journal. 

'Never  judge  harshly  of  a  repentant  sinner. 


[We  have  received  a  printed  copy  of  the 
following  document,  which  we  lay  before  our 
readers  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  events  in  our  re- 
ligious Society.  A  note  from  a  Friend  ac- 
companying it  states  there  were  about  sixty 
Friends,  including  five  recommended  minis- 
ters, in  the  Conference  that  issued  the  Address, 
and  that  they  felt  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  seriousness  of  the  step  they  felt 
bound  to  take. — Eds.] 

An  Action  of  a  Conference  of  Friends. 

"  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  sanctify  a  fast,  call  a 
solemn  assembly." — Joel  ii.  15. 

"  And  those  that  shall  be  of  thee  shall  build  the  old 
waste  places  ;  thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of 
many  generations ;  and  thou  shalt  be  called,  the  re- 
pairer of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in." 
— Isaiah  Iviii.  12. 

At  a  Conference  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  members  of  Bear  Creek  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Iowa,  held  5th  mo.  29,  1877,  it  was 
agreed  that  Zimri  Horner  serve  as  clerk. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  cause  for  which  it  met,  to  wit: 

The  present  and  sorrowful  condition  of 
our  beloved  and  once  favored  Society,  by  re- 
lapsing into  doctrines,  forms  and  practices, 
which  we  believe  are  inconsistent  with  our 
principles  and  profession  and  detrimental  to 
the  religious  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society. 

A  synopsis  of  which  is  here  appended,  to 
wit : 

1.  The  prevalent  practice  of  endeavoring 
to  induce  an  undue  dependence  upon  outward 
means,  thereby  drawing  awayfrom  thespiritu- 
ality  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  settle  down  at  ease 
in  a  literal  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  truths 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

2.  To  set  individuals  at  work  inthe  will  and 
wisdom  of  the  natural  man,  to  comprehend 
and  explain  the  sacred  truths  of  religion,  to 
bring  them  down  to  the  level  of  his  unassisted 
reason,  and  make  them  easy  to  the  flesh,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  mortifying  experience  of  be- 
coming fools  for  Christ's  sake,  and  taking  up 
the  daily  cross  to  the  wisdom,  the  friendship, 
the  honor  and  the  fashions  of  the  world. 

3.  The  running  into  great  activity  in  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  undertakings,  showing 
an  untempered  zeal  by  taking  up  one  particu- 
lar truth,  and  carrying  that  to  an  extreme,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  important  truths. 

4.  A  tendency  to  under-value  the  writings 
of  ancient  Friends,  and  to  promulgate  senti- 
ments repugnant  to  our  christian  faith,  and 
to  the  spiritual  nature  and  universality  of  the 
Gospel,  as  set  forth  by  them,  particularly  by 
Robert  Barclay  in  his  able  and  excellent 
apology  for  the  true  christian  divinity,  a  work 
which  has  been  frequently  published  and 
spread  by  our  Soc  ety  as  a  correct  exposition 
of  its  doctrines,  and  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  the  careful  and  serious  perusal  of  all 
seekers  after  truth  the  world  over. 

5.  The  introduction  into  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, of  much  formality  in  the  way  of  reading 
and  singing  an  din  the  chai-acter  of  the  ministry 
and  of  prayer;  while  great  pretensions  are 
claimed  to  the  life,  light,  leadings  and  guidings 
of  Him  that  can  not  lead  His  people  astray, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  bearing  unmistakable 
evidence  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  intellect 
and  imagination  rather  than  proceeding  from 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  true  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep,  and  is  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  person  may  be  ranked  with 


the  true  believers  in  Christ,  without  wearing 
His  yoke,  and  undergoing  the  humiliating 
baptisms  which  He  appoints  for  Hie  truly  de- 
pendent and  obedient  followers. 

6.  The  manner  in  which  general  meetings 
are  carried  on,  leaders  being  selected  to  con- 
duct the  exercises,  who  many  times  point  out 
and  dictate  the  services,  also  the  introduction 
of  the  mourners'  bench,  and  the  manner  of 
consecration,  the  disorder,  confusion,  and  the 
exciting  scenes  attending  many  of  them, 
wherein  the  young  and  the  inexperienced  are 
urged  to  give  expression  to  their  over  wrought 
feelings  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  our 
principles. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  deep  trial  within 
our  borders,  the  enemy  of  truth  and  of  the 
soul's  salvation  has  so  far  pi-evailed  by  his 
various  stratagems,  imitations,  and  superficial 
religion,  as  to  greatly  mar  the  beauty  and 
peace  of  Zion,  introducing  confusion  and  the 
spirit  of  the  world  into  the  very  bosom  of  the 
Society,  causing  our  meetings  for  worship,' 
instead  of  being  held  in  the  name  and  power 
of  Christ,  to  be  well  nigh  rendered  opportu- 
nities for  the  bold,  popular,  and  designing 
preachers  to  lead  astray  the  people  from  the 
true  fold. 

These  and  many  other  declensions,  both  in 
doctrine  and  in  practice,  might  be  brought  to 
view,  with  which  we  have  no  unity,  being  at 
variance  and  repugnant  to  our  christian  princi- 
ples. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  church  of  Christ, 
redeemed  by  his  most  precious  blood  to  live 
to  Him,  be  baptized  by  one  spirit  into  one 
body,  and  do  eat;  of  the  same  bread,  and  drink 
of  the  same  cup,  and  should  be  perfectly  joined 
together,  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same 
judgment,  walk  by  the  same  rule,  mind  and 
speak  the  same  thing,  see  with  the  same  eye, 
hear  with  the  same  ear,  speak  with  the  same 
mouth,  live  by  the  same  breath,  and  be  led 
and  guided  by  the  same  spirit;  from  whence 
then  is  this  dissent,  contrariety,  and  disagree- 
ment about  the  doctrines  and  practices  in  the 
Society  of  Friends? 

Seeing  the  lamentable  condition  of  our 
church,  by  innovations  of  the  nondescript 
body  now  in  the  seat  of  church  power,  we  un- 
hesitatingly declare  our  belief  that  the  time 
has  fully  come  when  all  those  who  are  desirous 
of  seeing  the  waste  places  built  up,  and  former 
paths  restored,  should  put  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
rally  to  first  principles,  and  labor  harmoniously 
together  in  the  great  work.  Although  so 
great  a  departure  from  the  principles  and 
primitive  grounds  which  first  distinguished 
our  religious  Society,  has  taken  place,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  testimony  of  truth,  as  set  forth 
in  Barclay's  Apology,  and  in  the  writings  of 
George  Fox,  William  Penn,  and  others,  will 
not  be  permitted  to  be  frittered  away,  until 
they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  and  they 
utterly  fall  to  the  ground. 

Truth  is  truth,  and  must  and  will  prevail 
eventually,  although  its  servants  and  votaries 
may  suffer  long  in  its  defence ;  the  cause,  we 
believe,  is  the  Lord's,  and  he,  doubtless,  will 
vindicate  His  truth  in  due  time. 

A  remnant,  we  reverently  and  thankfully 
believe,  is  still  preserved,  in  whose  eyes  this 
cause  remains  to  be  precious,  having  the 
Anointing  for  their  teacher,  and  the  Lamb  for 
their  light,  being  clothed  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  being  possessed  of  an  understanding  of 
the  times,  whose  cry  shall  not  only  be  heard, 
"Sparc  thy  people,  O  Lord,  and  give  not  thine 
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heritage  to  reproach  !"  but  who  shall  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  Israel  ought  to  do. 

Those  must  contiuue  to  bear  a  faithful,  clear 
and  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  living 
practical  leadership  and  government  of  Christ 
in  His  church,  who  is  head  over  all  things, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning. 

Much  loss  is  sustained  by  the  unity  and 
fellowship  of  the  church  being  broken;  but 
it  cannot  prevail  as  it  once  did,  while  its 
members  are  propagating  adverse  doctrines, 
and  invalidating  its  ancient  principles  and 
testimonies,  which  others  feel  bound  to  main- 
tain. 

The  sanctuary  we  conceive  to  be  shamefully 
defiled  by  the  inti'oduction  of  principles  which 
are  undermining  the  church,  and  supplanting 
its  faith,  and,  by  superficial  means,  prevent 
ing  judgment  from  being  rendered  against  the 
transgressors. 

We  think  well  of  reviving  at  this  time  the 
injunction  of  the  Lord,  through  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  to  the  house  of  Judah, Ory  aloud,  spare 
not,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and 
show  my  people  their  transgressions,  and  the 
house  of  Jacob  their  sins." 

We  believe  the  time  has  now  fully  come 
when  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  disclaim  the 
appointment  of  all  the  officers  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  nondescript  body  now  in  the  seat  of 
church  government,  and  replace  them  by  those 
in  unity  with  the  doctrine,  and  in  favor  of  sup- 
porting the  ancient  principles  and  testimonies 
of  our  Society. 

Seeing  the  walls  of  our  Zion  are  much 
broken  down,  we  solemnly  appeal  to  the  wis- 
dom and  judgment  of  all  sound  Friends  to 
whom  this  may  come,  to  seriously  examine, 
and  solemnly  consider  the  things  herein  so 
briefly  brought  to  view. 

And  endeavor  to  know  of  the  Great  Master 
Builder  the  appointed  time  for  repairing  the 
breach,  and  be  willing,  at  his  call,  to  execute 
His  commands. 

And  each  Monthly  Meeting  is  left  at  liberty 
to  carry  out  the  decision  of  this  conference  in 
a  manner  as  best  suits  their  circumstances. 

The  Clerk  isdirected  to  furnish  the  Monthly 
Meetings  with  a  suitable  extract  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  conference. 

David  Mills,  Benjamin  Smith,  and  J.  W. 
Bowles,  wei'e  appointed  to  assist  the  Clerk  in 
preparing  the  minutes  for  distribution. 

After  freely  discussing,  in  brotherly  love, 
the  various  subjects  which  claimed  our  at- 
tention, and  listening  to  much  pertinent 
council  and  advice,  and  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy toward  those  who  had  so  far  deviated 
from  our  ancient  principles  as  to  make  this 
step  incumbent  upon  us,  and  to  references 
made  to  the  strong  evidences  felt  of  the  ap- 
probation of  Him  of  whose  songs  the  interro- 
gation was  made,  how  shall  we  sing  them  in 
a  strange  land?  the  conterencc,  under  feelings 
of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
for  the  manifestations  of  His  Holy  Canopy 
so  abundantly  spread  over  this  day,  then  ad- 
journed. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
conference. 

ZiiMRi  Horner,  Clerk. 


The  AlJigntor  7?«sine.ss.— Between  17,000 
and  20,000  alligator  skins  are  tanned  yearly, 
which  are  consumed  hy  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturers in  every  portion  of'thc  United  .States, 
as  well  as  exported  to  London  and  Hamburg. 


The  alligators  formerly  came  almost  entirely 
from  Louisiana,  and  New  Orleans  was  the 
great  centre  of  business.  The  Florida  swamps 
and  morasses  are.  now  the  harvest  fields,  and 
Jacksonville,  in  that  State,  the  great  depot. 
The  alligators  often  attain  a  length  of  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet,  and  frequently  live  to  a  very 
old  age.  The  hides  are  stripped  off,  and  the 
belly  and  sides,  the  only  portions  fit  for  use, 
are  packed  in  barrels,  in  strong  brine,  and 
shipped  to  the  northern  tanner,  who  keeps 
them  under  treatment  for  from  six  to  eight 
months,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  cut  up.  So 
far  the  leather  has  been  mainly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  but  handsome 
slippers  are  also  made  of  it. — Late  Paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Philip  Price. 

The  following  fragments  of  correspondence 
indicate  the  exercised  state  of  mind  of  a  youth 
yet  considerably  in  his  minority,  which  fol- 
lowed the  interesting  event  narrated  in  the 
article  published  last  week  relative  to  P.  and 
E.  Price. 

"Zingsess.  23d  9  mo.  1782. 

Dear  Friend,-—!  received  thy  letter  this 
afternoon,  and  shall  endeavour  to  answer  ac- 
cording to  ability, — feeling  much  love  towards 
thee  at  this  time,  and  should  have  been  glad 
to  see  thee  at  the  meeting.  As  thou  seems 
anxious  to  hear  how  we  come  on,  I  shall  let 
thee  know  a  little  how  it  is  with  me  in  that 
respect.  As  I  feel  my  mind  much  drawn  from 
the  follies  and  vanities  of  this  world,  which  I 
have  too  much  given  way  to,  to  my  hurt,  I 
find  at  this  time  that  I  cannot  keep  company 
with  any  one  on  the  account  that  thou  men- 
tions. This  is  very  much  in  the  cross  of  the 
natural  will,  but  I  find  I  cannot  witness  true 
peace  without  yielding  obedience  to  that  form- 
ing Hand  which  has  drawn  me  much  from  the 
world  and  worldly  things,  so  that  all  prospects 
of  entering  into  business  or  settling  as  thou 
mentions,  have  vanished  at  this  time.  But  if 
way  should  open  more  clearly  to  enter  into 
that  business,  I  will  let  thee  know,  as  I  would 
as  soon  enter  into  partnership  with  thee  as 
any  one  else.  *  *  *  I  do  not  expect  to 
come  down  to  the  meeting.  I  desire  thy 
welfare,  and  that  thou  wouldst  give  up  thy 
time  more  and  more  to  serve  Him  for  whose 
glory  we  are  all  ci-eated;  so  that  when  these 
fading  things  shall  be  no  more,  we  shall  re- 
ceive an  admittance  into  the  Arms  of  Ever- 
lasting peace  and  rest.  What  will  all  the 
world  be  to  us  if  we  end  not  well  at  last?  I 
believe  thei-e  is  no  time  like  giving  up  in  our 
j'OULh,  whilst  health  and  strength  of  body  are 
afforded  us;  that  so  we  may  be  as  lights  to 
the  world,  that  others  seeing  our  good  works, 
may  glorify  God,  who  is  worthy  for  ever. 
Though  I  meet  with  discourao-ements  some- 
times,  and  believe  myself  to  be  as  it  were  the 
hindermost  of  the  flock,  yet  I  feel  a  desire 
that  all  my  companions,  as  well  as  myself, 
nvAj  come  to  see  our.-^elves  as  we  truly  are. 

I  remain  thy  loving  friend, 

Philip  Price." 
"King.sess.  tlie  16th  of  1  mo.  1783. 

My  dear  Son, — I  received  thine,  which  was 
a  comfort  to  me,  and  I  have  esteemed  it  a 
great  blessing  that  thou  art  one  amongst  the 
number  who  are  made  willing  to  stand  for  the 
testimony  of  truth,  and  my  desire.-*  are  that  thou 
maj-cst  be  more  and  more  established,  and  that 
thou  mayest  not  run  too  fast,  nor  loiter  behind 
th}"  true  guide:  for  what  we  are  is  by  morcy 
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and  not  any  merit  of  otir  own.    I  believe  it  i 

good  for  us  often  to  examine  ourselves,  and  ^ 
can  truly  say  that  thy  preservation,  with  tha 
of  thy  brothers  and  sisters,  is  more  near  ant 
dear  to  me,  than  all  other  earthly  blessings 
and  that  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  thy  fathe 
and  me,  that  thy  mind  has  been  thus  earb 
touched  with  that,  that  if  strictly  abided  in 
will  lead  out  of  great  trouble  and  conflict  ii 
this  present  world,  and  when  time  here  shal 
be  no  more,  crown  with  that  which  neithe: 
this  fading  world,  nor  the  enjoyments  thereof 
can  ever  give.  And  I  may  further  say  tha 
I  hope  from  thy  example  thy  brothers  ant 
sisters  may  be  willing  to  take  up  the  cross. 
From  thy  mother, 

Hannah  Price 

To  Philip  Price,  Jr. 

"Philadelphia,  2  mo.  5t.h,  1783. 

Esteemed  Friend, — Since  I  last  saw  thee  a 
thy  father's  house,  thou  hast  been  the  objec 
of  near  care  and  sympathy,  being  confirmee 
in  the  persuasion  that  He  whose  mercy  i 
over  all  His  works,  hath  in  infinite  lovin£|ijlii 
kindness  cast  the  mantle  of  redeeming  lov(  ,J(J 
over  thee.  And  oh,  saith  my  spirit,  tha 
neither  heights  nor  depths,  things  present  no: 
those  that  yet  await  thee,  may  ever  be  abh 
to  separate  from  this  enjoyment  of  the  lov< 
of  Christ  and  the  sweet  incomes  of  His  life 
giving  presence.  It  is  only  by  bowing  to  th( 
blessed  Eoot  and  abiding  in  the  Living  Vine  ^ 
that  we  are  fitted  to  receive  Divine  instrue 
tion,  bearing  with  patience  and  resignatior 
the  truly  necessary  preparation,  even  the 
pruning  Hand.  Thus  is  the  mind  enlightened 
and  an  enlargement  experienced  into  thflj 
mysteries  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom,  and  w<  ^\ 
not  only  discover  clearly  His  gracious  wil 
concerning  us,  but  as  we  keep  a  single  eye  tc 
Him,  neither  attempting  to  go  forward,  noi 
in  the  moments  of  proving  and  desertion, 
when  the  winter  season  is  wisely  permitted 
seeking  succor  and  nourishment  short  of  th« 
living  eternal  substance,  we  shall  be  favourec 
with  the  further  discoveries  of  light  and  truth 
and  be  enabled  to  withstand  the  tinwearie* 
enemy,  however  various  his  transformations 
and  mysterious  his  workings.  That  thou  and 
I  may  fervently  and  diligently  labor  afte 
this  necessary  and  right  experience,  is  th( 
ardent  desire  of 

Thy  real  friend, 

Hannah  Cathrall. 

To  Philip  Price,  Jr." 

"Kingsess.  5  mo.  1783. 
Dear  Friend, — I  have  beea  at  home  abou#* 
a  week;  since  which  I  attended  Concord  '''''i 
Qaarterl}^  Meeting,  greatly  to  my  satisfactior 
and  peace  of  mind.    I  feel  a  near  sympathy 
with  thee,  my  dear  friend,  under  thy  present 
trying  dispensation,  which  I  have  wished  1*" 
might  be  sanctified  to  thy  further  refinement  ^} 
and  that  we  may  endeavor  for  contentment 
under  every  allotment,  which  the  Lord  ir  ^( 
Infinite  Wisdom  is  pleased  to  place  us  in.    Hi«  ""f 
Holy  Hand  is  underneath   His  dependent 
children,  to  preserve  and  lead  them  in  paths  'If 
they  have  not  seen,  and  will  not  suffer  them  h 
to  be  tried  beyond  what  they  can  bear 
but  will  arise  in  His  own  good  time  for  theii 
deliverance.    I  write  from  a  small  dcgi 
experience,  being  as  it  were,  left  alone ;  but 
He,  who  knows  the  sincerity  of  my  heart  hae 
been  pleased  again  to  favor  me  at  times  with 
a  glimpse  of  His  living  presence;  which  is 
cause  of  humble  thankfulness.  la  Him,  there#at 
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>re,  let  ns  put  our  trust,  who  is  able  to  deliver; 
jd  unto  whose  Divine  Protection  I  recoin 
end  thee,  with  desires  for  thy,  as  well  as  my 
.vn  establishment  in  the  ever  blessed  Truth, 
''ith  that  love  which  united  us  in  the  paths 

■  self  denial, 

I  remain  they  assured  friend, 

Philip  Price,  Jr." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Western  North  Carolina. 
The  following  notice  of  the  mountain  dis- 
■icts  of  North  Carolina,  is  taken  fi'om  "  The 
reat  South." 

'•  The  great  counties  of  Haywood,  Jackson, 
!acnn,  Cherokee,  Buncombe,  Henderson, 
Madison  and  Yancey,  contain  the  principal 
jrtion  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  western 
orth  Carolina.  The  mighty  transverse 
lains  of  the  Nantahila,  Cowee,  Balsam,  and 
lack  mountains,  run  across  these  counties 
om  the  Smoky  range  to  the  Blue  Ridge, 
bd  the  traveller  wandering  from  county  seat 
)  county  seat,  must  constantly  climb  lofty 
eights,  pass  thi'ough  rugged  gaps,  and  de- 
tend  into  deep  valleys. 

Western  North  Carolina  is  not  only  exeeed- 
igly  fertile,  but  abounds  in  the  richer  min- 
-als,  and  needs  but  the  magic  wand  of  the 
xpitalist  waved  over  it  to  become  one  of  the 
chest  sections  of  the  Union.  Occupying 
le-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  State,  and 
ossessing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
ibabitants,  its  present  prospects  are  by  no 
eans  disagreeable;  but  its  prominent  citizens 

■  all  walks  in  life,  are  anxious  for  immigra- 
on  and  development  of  the  rich  stores  of 
bid,  iron,  copper,  mica  and  other  minerals 
3w  buried  in  the  hills. 

Let  no  one  fancy  that  this  mountain  region 

undesirable  as  an  agricultural  country ; 
jere  are  few  richer,  or  better  adapted  to 
uropean  immigration.  The  staple  produc- 
ons  of  Haywood  county  are  corn,  wheat, 
•'e,  oats  and  hay  ;  all  vegetables  grow  abun- 
intly,  and  the  whole  country  is  admirably 
tted  for  grazing.  The  level  bottom  lands  on 
igeon  river  and  its  numerous  tributaries  are 
ader  fine  cultivation;  the  uplands  and  the 
opes  produce  rich  wheat ;  the  ash,  the  sugar 
laple,  the  hickory  and  the  oak  are  abundant, 
art  white  pine  is  rafted  down  the  Pigeon 
ver  in  large  quantities  yearly. 

But  the  exceptional  fertility  of  most  of  the 
mges  throughout  all  the  counties  mentioned 

the  great  pride  of  the  section.  The  sides 
id  tops  of  the  mountains  are,  in  many  cases, 
)vered  with  a  thick,  vegetable  mould,  in 
hich  grow  flourishino-  trees  and  rank  p'rasses. 

o  o  o 

ive  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level  one 
nds  grasses  and  weeds  that  remind  him  of 
le  lower  region  swamps.  Cattle  are  kept  in 
scellent  condition  all  winter  on  the  "  ever- 
reen"  growing  along  the  sides  of  the  higher 
lains.  Winter  and  summer,  before  the  rav- 
jes  of  the  war  thinned  out  their  stocks,  the 
.rmers  kept  many  cattle  on  the  mountains 
•eding  entirely  on  the  grasses.  In  the  spring 
le  herds  instinctively  seek  the  young  grasses 
wringing  up  on  the  slopes,  but  with  the  com- 
ig  of  winter  they  return  to  the  tops  to  find 
16  evergreen.  The  balsam  tree  can  easily 
3  banished,  for,  after  being  felled  for  a  few 
onths,  it  will  burn  easily,  and  in  its  stead 
ill  .spring  up  thick  coats  of  evergreen.  On 
>me  of  the  mountain  farms  corn  yields  one 
andred  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  wheat,  oats. 


the  "  deadenings,"  where  the  largo  timber 
has  been  girdled  and  left  to  die,  and  the  un- 
dergrowth has  been  cai'efull}'^  cleared,  timothy 
and  orchard-grass  will  grow  as  high  as  wheat. 

The  native  grape,  too,  flourishes  on  all  the 
hill-sides,  within  certain  thermal  lines  estab- 
lished by  observation  of  the  elder  moun- 
taineers; and  varieties  of  grapes  can  be  se- 
lected, and  so  planted  as  to  ripen  at  diiJerent 
periods  of  the  autumn.  The  negro  population 
is  not  numerous  in  Western  North  Carolina  ; 
wherever  the  black  man  is  found,  however, 
he  is  industrious,  faithful  and  usually  quite 
prosperous." 


Tithing  and  Thriving. — Whately  having  in 
a  sermon  warmly  recommended  his  hearers 
to  put  in  a  pui'se  by  itself  a  certain  portion  for 
every  pound  of  profits  of  their  worldly  trades 
for  works  of  pietj^,  he  observed,  if  they  do  so, 
that  instead  of  secret  grudging  when  objects 
of  charity  were  presented,  they  would  look  for 
them  and  rejoice  to  find  them.  A  neighbor- 
ing clergyman  hearing  him,  and  being  deeply 
affected  with  what  he  so  forcibly  recommend- 
ed, went  to  him  after  the  sermon  was  ended, 
and  asked  what  proportion  of  his  income  he 
ought  in  conscience  to  give.  "  As  to  that," 
said  he,  "  I  am  not  to  prescribe  to  others  ;  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  has  been  my  own  practice. 
You  know,  sir,  some  years  ago,  I  was  often 
beholding  to  you  for  the  loan  of  ten  pounds 
at  a  time. 

The  truth  is,  I  could  not  bring  the  year 
about,  though  my  receipts  were  not  dispica- 
ble,  and  I  was  not  at  all  conscious  of  any  un- 
necessary expenses.  At  len^^th  I  enquired  of 
my  family  what  relief  was  given  to  the  poor; 
and  not  being  satisfied,  I  instantly  resolved  to 
lay  aside  every  tenth  shilling  of  all  my  receipts 
for  charitable  uses  ;  and  the  Lord  has  made 
me  so  to  thrive,  since  I  adopted  this  method, 
that  now,  if  you  have  occasion,  I  can  lend  you 
ten  times  as  much  as  I  have  formerly  been 
forced  to  borrow." — Moral  and  Rdigious  Anec- 
dotes. 


A  New  Route  to  China. — Professor  Vordens- 
kiold,  an  eminent  Swedish  scientist,  claims  to 
have  made  a  very  valuable  discovery.  He 
sailed  from  Hammerfest  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  after  an  eventful  voyage  succeed- 
ed in  demonstrating  the  correctness  of  his 
theory  in  regard  to  an  open  way  to  the  Arctic 
Sea.  He  reports  having  encountered  no  ob- 
stacles, and  considers  the  way  now  quite  open 
from  Europe  to  China  via  the  northern  pas- 
sage and  the  valley  of  the  Yenisei  River,  by 
which  steam  communication  is  obtained  across 
Siberia  and  almost  to  the  frontiers  of  China. 
An  immense  unmeasured  area  of  extremely 
fertile  and  valuable  soil  was  found  in  this 
region,  all  of  which  is  acce.ssible  for  immediate 
cultivation.  The  commercial  value  and  the 
important  results  to  flow  from  this  demonstra- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  a  northeastern  passage 
to  Siberia  d,nd  China,  can  hardly  be  foreseen 
or  overestimated.  Vordenskiold,  whose  letter 
is  unfortunately  brief,  writes  that  he  has  also 
obtained  results  of  great  interest  to  science. 
Dredging  and  scientific  observations  were 
constantly  carried  onduring  the  en  tire  voyage. 
Large  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  previ- 
ously obtained  collections  from  this  heretofore 
unknown  region.  One  of  the  unexpectedly 
favorable  phenomena  of  the  passage,  the  Pro- 
fessor reports,  was  that  the  water  was  uni. 


formly  found  to  be  suprisingly  warm. — Late 
Paper. 
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True  religion  shows  its  effects  no  where 
more  beneficently  than  in  the  domestic  circle. 
Whatever  may  be  the  profession  that  is  made 
of  the  truths  of  its  doctrines,  it  is  the  practi- 
cal exemplification  of  it  in  every  day  life,  and 
especially  in  the  home  and  family,  that  most 
forcibly  illustrates  its  benign  character,  and 
most  impressively  commends  it  to  others. 
These  considerations  should  induce  us  con- 
stantly to  endeavor  so  to  act  in  the  smaller  as 
well  as  in  the  more  important  concerns  of 
life,  as  to  fulfil  the  injunction  of  our  Saviour, 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  The  perplexi-' 
ties  and  cares  of  daily  life  furnish  many  occa- 
sions for  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtues  and 
graces,  and  often  bring  alarmingly  to  the  view 
of  the  sincere,  earnest  seeker  after  the  right 
way  of  the  Lord,  the  consideration  of  his  own 
frailty,  and  how  liable  he  is,  unless  constantly 
living  in  a  state  of  watchfulness,  and  the  en- 
deavor humbly  to  seek  for  Divine  assistance,  to 
be  overcome  by  sudden  temptation  or  the  more 
insidious  snares  of  his  soul's  enemy.  When, 
however,  this  state  of  mind  is  attained,  and 
the  corrc'sponding  fruits  of  the  spirit  are 
brought  forth,  such  become  indeed  preachers 
of  righteousness  in  their  lives  and  conversa- 
tion, and  their  example  and  influence  admin- 
ister consolation,  reproof  or  instruction  to 
others.  These  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ex- 
erting a  seasoning  and  sweetening  effect  upon 
the  community,  and  we  believe  tend  povyer- 
fully  to  draw  down  upon  it  the  blessings  and 
favors  of  the  Preserver  of  men. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  some  of 
our  members  may  be  exposed  to  new  and  per- 
haps unfavorable  influences  in  their  tempor- 
ary absence  from  home  in  quest  of  health  ;  it 
may  be  proper  to  extend  a  caution  to  in- 
creased watchfulness,  so  that  even  under  ad- 
verse circumstances  they  may  strive  to  be 
enabled  to  exemplify  their  profession  by  a 
walk  and  conversation  consistent  therewith  : 
and  to  leave  upon  the  minds  of  critical  ob- 
servers the  conviction  that  they  are  in  truth 
the  self-denying  followers  of  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour. 


In  the  recent  removal  from  the  church 
militant  of  deeply  exercised  members,  we 
have  no  doubt  the  minds  of  many  have  been 
turned  towards  the  youth  with  feelings  of 
affectionate  solicitude,  that  through  their  un- 
reserved obedience  -to  the  requirements  of 
Divine  Grace,  their  soul's  salvation  may  also 
be  wrought  out  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
a  succession  of  upright,  devoted  men  and  wo- 
men, be  raised  up  to  maintain  unflinchingly 
those  doctrines  and  testimonies  which  E'rieods 
have  been  called  upon  to  uphold  before  the 
world.  In  the-reduced  condition  of  many  meet- 
ings, the  loss  of  qualified  members  is  deeply 
felt  and  has  it  not  been  owing  to  the  unwil- 
lingness of  some  of  this  class  in  former  years 
to  yield  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
that  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  a  greater 
number  of  dedicated  members  prepared  to  fill 
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the  vacant  places  among  us,  and  to  receive 
those  gifts  which  we  believe  it  is  intended 
should  be  occupied  foi-  the  edification  of  the 
church.  Notwithstanding  the  discourage- 
ments which  abound,  we  believe  that  there 
are  not  a  few  among  the  rising  generation 
who  are  sincerely  concerned  in  their  measure 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Truth,  and 
desirous  that  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
the  Society  in  their  original  purity  may  pre- 
vail in  the  earth.  May  the  number  of  these 
be  increased,  and  through  their  faithfulness 
and  that  of  others,  may  the  animating  pro- 
spect which  our  late  valued  friend  William 
Evans  had,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  as 
expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
Journal,  be  more  and  more  fulfilled  to  the 
comfort  of  the  church  in  this  place,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  body,  viz  : 

'•  In  contemplating  the  trials  and  overturn- 
ings  to  which  our  religious  Society  has  been 
subjected  for  man}^  years  in  this  country,  I 
was  made  to  believe  a  few  days  since,  that 
the  gracious  Shepherd  was  still  near  to  us, 
and  that  the  time  was  not  very  far  off,  when 
He  would  go  through  his  flock,  and  renew  the 
visitations  of  bia  love  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers. That  he  would  bestow  gifts  upon  them, 
to  be  occupied  in  his  church  ;  and  prepare  and 
send  forth  servants  to  proclaim  and  spread 
the  doclirines  of  the  gospel,  and  his  Idessed 
cause,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Hereby  the  beauty, 
and  strength,  and  influence  of  our  Society  in 
this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  in  this  city,  will  be 
restored ;  and  a  body  of  solid  and  deeply  ex- 
ercised men  and  women,  it  appeared  to  me, 
would  be  again  raised  up  as  standard  bearers 
and  watchmen  upon  the  walls  of  Zion.  May 
the  Lord  hasten  it  in  his  time  and  way  ;  and 
enable  us  to  continue  to  bear  patiently  the 
Bufferings  that  remain  for  us  to  endure;  for 
our  own  sakes,  andiorone  another,  whatever 
they  may  be." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Unitet)  vStates. — Despatches  from  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, (confirm  the  report  of  an  engagement  of  Colonel 
Perry's  command,  consisting  of  two  companies,  with 
the  Nez  Perces  Indians  at  Wliite  Bird  Canon,  Idaho. 
A  serious  outbrealc  whs  feared,  as  the  Indians  were  re- 
tiiliiiting  abuses  committed  by  the  white  settlers  who 
had  intruded  upon  their  section  of  country,  which  they 
liad  desired  to  enjoy  unmolested. 

The  President  has  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  promi- 
nent Federal  officials  throughout  the  country,  inform- 
ing them  that  no  officer  of  the  Government  should  be 
rccjuired  or  permitted  to  take  part  in  political  organiza- 
tions or  election  campaigns,  and  tiiat  no  assessments 
for  political  purposes  on  officers  or  subordinates  should 
be  allowed. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Freedmen's  Bank  have 
enough  money  on  hand  for  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent, 
to  its  depositors.  They  will  declare  no  dividend  at 
present,  however,  because  the  expense  of  paj'ing  it 
would  be  greater  to  a  large  number  of  the  depositors 
tiun  the  amount  received  by  tiiem.  It  is  believed  by 
the  Commissioners  tiiat  the  bank  will  finally  pay  fifty 
per  cent,  of  its  indebtedness. 

President  Hayes'  visit  to  Rhode  Island  will  be  a 
strictly  temperate  one,  for  it  has  been  decided  to  have 
no  rK]iior  of  any  kind  at  the  Governor's  headquarters 
in  Providence  during  the  time  of  the  army  reunions, 
and  there  will  be  none  at  any  of  the  collations  or  din- 
ners given  to  the  President. 

At  a  recent  Cabinet  meeting  it  was  decided  that 
good  faith  and  the  laws  now  in  force  demand  the  p  iy- 
luentof  the  four  percent.  bond.s,  principal  and  interest, 
in  gold. 

Harlan  &  Hollingswortii,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  are 
now  sliippins  "  number  of  cars  for  Rio  Janeiro,  for  tiie 
Dom  Pedro  II.  Railway,  and  narrow  gauge  cars  for 
another  road  in  Brazil. 

A  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  old  town  of  Marble- 


head,  Mass.,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  swept  away 
nearly  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  town,  including 
all  the  large  shoe  manufactories  but  three,  the  Eastern 
Railroad  depot,  and  over  forty  dwellings.  Seventy-two 
buildings  in  all  were  consumed.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  $534,000. 

A  terrific  storm  of  rain  and  wind  raged  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  throughout  Iowa  and  portions  of 
Missouri  and  Michigan.  It  reached  Chicago  soon  after 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  travelled  eastward 
through  Indiana  and  Ohio,  breaking  upon  Cincinnati 
at  quarter  past  four.  Everywhere  in  its  path  trees  and 
telegraph  poles  were  levelled,  and  bridges  and  build- 
ings demolished.  An  express  train  was  blown  from 
the  track  in  Illinois,  and  several  persons  injured. 

Interments  in  Philadelphia  during  the  week  ending 
23d  inst.,  were  281,  being  24  less  than  last  week,  and 
45  less  than  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

The  Markels,  &a. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  26th  inst.  Cotton,  12}  a  l"2f  cts.  Flour,  $6.75 
to  $9.00,  the  latter  for  Minnesota  choice.  Wheat, 
Penna.  red,  $1.95  to  $2.00  ;  Penna.  amber,  $2.02  to 
$2.05  ;  white,  $2.00  to  $2.10.  Corn,  57  to  66  cts.  as  to 
grade.  Oats,  44  a  54  cts.  Beef  cattle,  sales  of  3550 
head  at  from  3J  to  7^  cts.  per  lb.,  according  to  quality. 
Sheep,  9100  head  sold  at  from  4J  to  5|  cts.  Lambs  at 
7i-  cts.    Hogs,  sales  of  3900  head,  at  from  7  to  7 J  cts. 

Foreign. — On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  inst.,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  boiler  shop  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  while 
a  strong  north-westerly  wind  was  blowing,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  hundreds  of  houses  and  stores  were 
destroyed,  together  with  all  the  public  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  new  Post-office,  valued  at  $200,000.  The 
total  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  over  $20,000,000, 
and  at  least  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  are  rendered 
homeless  and  destitute,  little  of  their  household  efTects 
being  saved  ;  nearly  five  hundred  acres  were  burned 
over,  and  a  number  of  persons  perished  in  the  flimes. 
Subscriptions  are  being  raised  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  relief  of  the  sufTerera,  and  up  to 
the  morning  of  the  26th,  $200,000  had  been  contributed. 

The  first  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  run  between  London 
and  Boston,  via  Newcastle,  England,  and  Antwerp,  will 
sail  from  the  first  named  place  on  the  5ih  of  Seventh 
month. 

In  China,  the  famine  in  the  northern  provinces  con- 
tinues; there  are  serious  floods  at  Canton,  and  the  pro- 
spects of  the  silk  crop  have  been  greatly  injured  by 
sudden  cold  weather. 

In  Cuba  the  insurgents  are  not  averse  to  negotiating 
for  peace,  provided  autonomy  with  sufficient  foreign 
guarantees  be  conceded.  Intelligent  Cubans  and  some 
Spaniards  knowing  the  dangers  surrounding  entire 
independence,  would  prefer  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  The  state  of  the  island  is  no  better  than 
it  was  last  year  at  the  same  season  ;  the  only  visible 
advantage  gained  during  the  whole  winter  campaign 
was  less  burning  of  plantations.  The  treasury  is  ex- 
hausted ;  last  year  at  this  date  gold  stood  at  215  ;  it  now 
stands  at  227. 

Very  few  Cubans  have  taken  advantage  of  the  am- 
nesty decree,  as  they  have  no  confidence  in  it.  The 
state  of  affairs  in  the  island  is  languid,  prostrate  and 
disheartening. 

The  British  case  before  the  Fisheries  Commission 
has  been  filed.  It  consists  of  a  very  voluminous  his- 
tory of  the  fishery  difficulties  since  the  American  Revo- 
lution; and  demands  $12,000,000  damages  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominion,  and  $2,800,000  for  Newfoundland  for 
twelve  years,  six  of  which  have  elap-ied. 

The  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines  in  England, 
for  1876,  show  that  the  f.'ital  accidents  during  the  year, 
in  mines  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Mines  Regula- 
tion act  were  839,  and  the  deaths  occasioned  thereby 
readied  933.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  and 
about  the  mines  was  514,532;  atid  it  is  stated,  that  on 
the  average  there  was  during  the  year  one  fatal  acci- 
dent among  every  613  persons  so  employed,  and  one 
death  by  accident  among  every  551  persons  employed. 
For  each  fatal  accident  177,580  tons  of  mineral  were 
obtained.  . 

The  battle  on  the  16th  inst.,  near  Delibaba,  resulted 
disastrously  for  the  Turks.  The  engagement  lasted  six 
hours;  the  Turks  lost  1000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
350  prisoners,  and  were  forced  finally  to  fall  back  to 
Delibaba. 

Tlie  passage  of  the  Danube  by  the  Russians  began 
early  on  the  22d,  when  a  few  barge  loads  of  Cossacks 
were  sent  across  the  river  from  Gaiatz  to  Ghiacet,  the 
barges  being  towed  by  two  small  steamers.  Although 
full  and  reliable  details  of  the  crossing  at  this  point 
have  not  been  received,  it  would  appear  that  the  Rus- 
sians met  with  a  stubborn  resistance,  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict  taking  place  at  their  first  lauding. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Greel 
languages,  will  be  wanted  at  the  opening  of  the  nex 
session,  10th  mo.  29th.    Apply  to 

Joseph  Passmore,  Goshen  ville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
John  E.  Carter,  624  South  24th  St.,  Philada. 
or  Wm.  Evans,  252  South  Front  St.,  " 


CORRECTION.— In  the  poetical  selection  entitlec 
"  Penitence,"  which  appeared  in  No.  43,  the  word  twic 
in  the  third  line  of  the  third  stanza,  should  have  beei 
true. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Governor 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  session. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

William  Biddle,  No.  220  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philada 

Clarkson  Sheppard,  Greenwich,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Penna. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philada. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

A  suitably  qualified  man  or  woman  Friend  is  wante( 
as  assistant  teacher  in  this  school,  to  enter  upon  dutj 
the  first  of  Ninth  month  next. 

Prompt  application  may  be  made  to  either  of  th( 
undersigned, 

Thomas  Lippincott,  920  Franklin  St 
Richard  Cadbury,  128  Chestnut  St. 
Ephraim  Smith,  1110  Pine  St. 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia. 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worth 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  bl 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board  o 
Mmasrers. 
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Died,  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  his  soi 
William,  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Joseph  Scattergood  . 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  and  elder  of  thi  I*"' 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  Pos 
sessed  of  more  than  ordinary  mental  ability,  will  [it 
naturally  a  strong  will,  he  manifested  in  his  youth  thi 
ordinary  heedlessness  and  proneness  to  self-gratifica 
tion,  incident  to  that  period  of  life.  Soon  after  attain 
ing  to  manhood,  under  the  visitation  of  Divine  Grace 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  ceasing  to  yield  to  his  carnal  in 
clinations,  and  to  allow  the  yoke  of  Christ  to  be  lai( 
upon  him.  He  was  now  brought  under  sore  conflict  o 
spirit,  during  which  he  passed  through  humiliating 
exercises,  but  submitting  to  the  baptism  of  repentance 
and  knowing  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  be 
c  ime  his  primary  object  to  lake  up  his  daily  cross,  an(  iJir 
follow  his  Master  in  the  regeneration.  In  this  schoo 
he  early  became  fitted  for  usefulness  in  the  church,  an 
as  he  a<lvanced  in  years,  and  in  religious  experienci 
and  stability,  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy  severa 
important  stations  in  our  religious  Society,  and  wa  U 
highly  valued  for  his  uprightness  and  firmness  in  th 
maintenance  of  the  christian  doctrines  and  testimonie 
for  which  Friends  have  ever  been  called  to  stand  wit 
nesses  before  the  world.  During  his  last  illness  he  re 
marked  on  one  occasion,  "  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  ih 
immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  die 
A  devoted  minister  when  brought  to  a  dying  bed,  said 
'  The  invisible  world,  how  awful.'  /feel  it  to  be  so.' 
At  another  time,  in  reply  to  a  remark  that  it  was  be 
lieved  he  had  not  now  to  seek  for  a  better  country,  hi 
said,  "  I  trust  not,  but  it  is  not  by  any  works  of  right 
eousness  which  I  have  done,  but  through  mercy  only,' 
and  on  another  occasion,  "  I  feel  that  I  have  been  ai 
unprofitable  servant,  if  a  servant  at  all."  He  occasion 
ally  observed  in  reference  to  his  suflTerings,  which  wen 
great,  that  the)'  were  of  the  body  only,  and  at  othe. 
times,  "I  feel  nothing  in  my  way."  In  this  slate  o 
humility  and  resignation,  he  surveyed  the  approach  o 
death  with  entire  calmness,  and  his  family  and  friendi 
have  the  consoling  belief,  that  through  mercy  his  puri 
fied  spirit  has  been  gathered  to  the  just  of  all  gene 
rations. 

 ,  at  his  residence,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  oi 

the  23d  of  8th  rao.  1876,  Isaac  Lippincott,  in  the  83(Biti 
year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Chestei  jj, 
Monthly  Meeting.  ' 
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JOHN  S.  STOKES, 

AT  NO.  116  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  UP  STAIRS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Testimony  Issued  by  a  Conference  of  Friends, 

leld  at  Sugar  Grove,  Hendrickn.  county,  In- 
diana, 6t/i  month  5th,  1877. 

At  a  conference  of  members  of  Western 
'early  Meeting  of  Friends,  iield  at  Sugar 
-rove,  in  Hendricks  county,  State  of  Indiana, 
n  the  above  date,  to  take  into  consideration 
36  stale  of  our  Society  and  the  embarrassed 
nd  tried  condition  of  a  considei-able  number 
f  our  members  on  account  of  the  departure 
f  many  Friends  from  what  has  heretofore 
een  the  teaching  and  practice  of  it. 

On  thus  assembling  for  this  important  pur- 
ose  we  were  brought  humbly  to  crave  the 
,3sistance  of  Him  who  alone  can  rightly  direct 
s  in  the  discharge  of  this  Si^rvice;  and  fer- 
ent  have  been  our  petitions  that  we  may  be 
ivored  to  find  a'  cess'to  the  hearts  of  those 
jr  whom  we  are  brought  into  deep  and  feei- 
ng exercise. 

The  promotion  of  the  cause  of  our  Holy 
ledeemer  should  bo  at  all  times  the  para- 
nount  consideration  with  all  His  professed 
ollowers;  and  the  advancement  of  His  king- 
iom  upon  the  earth  should  be  our  prayerful 
ndividual  and  collective  concern. 

We  can  not  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  order- 
ng  of  the  Holy  Head  of  the  Church  that  our 
orefuthers,  in  religious  profession,  were  sepa- 
lated  from  the  world,  and  from  the  various 
ects  of  professing  Christendom,  and  led  to 
ntertain  those  views  of  the  purity  and  spirit- 
ality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  by  which 
hey  were  distinguished. 

We  are  renewedly  called  upon  by  the  Head 
>f  the  Church  to  abide  in  humility  and  watch- 
ulness  unto  prayer,  that  the  enemy  of  the 
ihurch  and  of  man  be  not  suffered  to  come  in 
.nd  destroy  our-goodly  heritage. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  situation  of  our 
Society,  the  questions  are  forced  upon  us, 
rhat  is  the  character  of  the  fruit  produced 
)y  the  changes  that  have  lately  been  intro- 
laced  into  it?  Do  the  evidences  accompany- 
ng  it  indicate  a  more  strict  conformity  to  the 
elf  denying  principle  and  requirement  of  the 
TOspel,  so  as  to  improve  our  branch  of  the 
Msible  church,  and  so  lead,  or  invite,  other 
)ortions  of  it  out  of  the  formalities  and  will- 
vorship  that  have  so  long  obstructed  the 
■pread  and  power  of  spiritual  religion  ?  Does 
t  bring  its  converts  more  than  formerly  under 
•he  yoke  and  cross  of  Christ,  and  does  it  tend 
0  thrust  back  the  spirit  of  the  world  from 
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the  place  it  has  usurped  in  the  Christian 
church  ? 

It  is  sorrowfully  evident  that  the  peace, 
harmony,  unity  and  fellowship  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  our  prosperity  and  usefulness 
as  a  branch  of  the  militant  church  have  been 
lessened  and  seriously  interrupted  by  intro- 
ducing many  innovations  on  the  former  teach- 
ing of  the  ministrj'-,  the  practice  in  church 
government,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  discip- 
line. 

Thus  when  we  meet  for  the  solemn  purpose 
of  worshiping  Him,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  every  heart,  instead  of 
coming  before  Him  in  that  humble  prostra- 
tion of  soul  and  abasedness  of  self,  there  to 
wait  before  the  Lord  to  feel  the  arising  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  qualifying  for  such  service  as  the 
Master  calls  for,  whether  in  silent  adoration, 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  or  in  vocal  exercise 
before  the  congregation  ;  many  times  in  the 
present  day,  before  the  people  are  near  all 
collected  and  seated,  some  one  appears  in 
vocal  exercise,  either  in  prayer,  in  exhorta- 
tion, in  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  and 
commenting  upon  it,  or  in  singing  ;  and  many 
of  these  exercises  we  believe  have  little  or 
none  of  that  divine  unction  and  baptising 
power  that  attenxJs-a  living  Gospel  ministry.. 

Our  early  Friends  believed  in  and  taught 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  renewed  qualifi- 
cation for  every  act  of  service  in  the  militant 
church.  And  especially  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  were  they  careful  to  wait  for  the 
moving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  reveal  the  sub- 
ject of  the  message  to  be  delivered  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  they  claimed  that  no  one  was  quali 
fled  to  officiate  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
however  great  his  literary  attainments  and 
theological  training  may  have  been,  unless  he 
"is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  Yet  we 
highly  esteem  a  liberal  education,  and,  if 
sanctified  to  the  Master's  use,  it  is  a  blessing 
to  the  church.  But  we  testify  against  the 
assertion  that  "  we  must  have  an  educated 
ministry  and  the  subject  of  the  discourse  well 
matured  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  people." 

On  this  subject  William  Penn  says  :  "  Surely 
we  ought  to  speak  none  of  our  own  words  or 
take  thought  what  we  shall  say  in  our  testi- 
mony and  ministry  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
to  the  souls  of  the  people,  for  then,  of  all  times 
and  of  all  other  occasions,  should  it  be  ful- 
filled in  us,  '  for  it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but 
the  spirit  of  my  Father  that  speaketh  in 
you.'  " 

We  believe  that  the  practice  of  reading  in 
meetings  for  divine  worship,  even  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  lowering  the  standard  of  spiritual 
Christianity,  as  ever  held  by  Friends;  and  if 
the  requisitions  of  our  Discipline  on  the  sub- 
ject of  music,  singing,  &c.,  was  heeded  it  would 
preventthestudy  and  practice  thereof  amongst 
our  members,  which  advice  is  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  teaching  of  early  Friends, 
who,  with  all  sound  Friends  to  the  present 
day,  believe   that  congregational  singing. 
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music,  &c.,  in  meetings  for  worship  has  no 
foundation  in  Scripture  nor  any  ground  in 
true  Christianity. 

Also,  the  introduction  of  the  altar  or  mourn- 
jcrs'  bench,  so-called,  into  our  religious  meet- 
ings, and  the  minister  calling  on  the  congre- 
gation to  demonstrate  their  love  for  Jesus, 
their  desire  for  salvation,  &c.,  by  rising  to 
their  feet  or  by  coming  to  the  anxious  seat  to 
be  praj'ed  for,  some  j^raying,  some  exhorting 
and  others  singing,  all  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  early  rise  of  our  religious  Society  the 
ministers  and  active  members  thereof  fully 
acknowledged  the  headship  of  Christ  in  His 
church,  and  without  His  direction  and  assist- 
ance they  dared  not  to  move  in  any  act  of 
service  for  the  promotion  of  His  kingdom  in 
the  earth.  *Now  it  is  a  common  practice  for 
ministers  to  frequently  call  upon  individuals 
or  a  class  of  persons  for  a  certain  specified 
service,  as  prayer,  or  singing,  or  for  their  re- 
ligious experience  ;  and  even  if  the  individual 
called  upon  may  have  had  no  intimation  that 
such  service  was  required,  or  perhaps  their 
thoughts  had  not  even  been  in  the  line  of  the 
service  called  for,  this  is  not  accepted  as  a 
reason  for  non-compliance,  but  a  prompt  obe- 
dience is  demanded,  and  perhaps  the  severest 
censure  .administered.  We  can  not  reconcile 
these  things  with  a  profession  of  spiritual 
worship  under  the  promptings  of  Him  who 
"calleth  His  own  sheep  by  name  and  leadeth 
them  out." 

When  priest  Stephens  asked  George  Fox 
why  Christ  cried  out  upon  the  cross,  "  My 
God,  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
and  why  He  said,  "If  it  be  possible  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me,  yet  not  my  will  but  thine 
be  done?"  George  told  him  "at  that  time 
the  sins  of  all  mankind  were  upon  Him,  and 
their  iniquities  and  transgressions  with  which 
He  was  wounded,  which  He  was  to  bear  and 
to  be  an  offdi-ing  for,  as  He  was  man,  but  died 
not,  as  He  was  God."  Now  we  hear  it  as- 
serted by  ministers  that  the  Deity,  or  God- 
head, was  crucified  and  died,  and  other  teach- 
ing of  a  similar  character,  at  variance  with 
the  teaching  of  our  forefathers  in  the  Truth, 
and  which,  we  believe,  can  not  be  reconciled 
with  sound  Scripture  doctrine. 

We  find  from  the  records  left  us  that  George 
Fox  and  his  associates  taught  the  people  the 
necessity  of  giving  heed  to  the  manifestation 
of  Light  or  the  grace  of  God  in  the  heart,  and 
the  teacher  there  as  the  only  sure  guide  to 
salvation.  But  in  the  present  day  some  of 
our  ministers  teach  us  that  there  is  no  grace 
or  light  in  man  to  teach  or  guide  him  until 
he  is  converted.  This  grace  is  not  ours  by 
nature — it  is  the  gift  of  God. 

The  practice  now  adopted  of  receiving  large 
accessions  to  our  membership  of  persons  who 
do  not  conform  to  the  requisitions  of  our  Dis- 
cipline, nor  manifest  to  the  world  that  they 
are  that  humble,  selfdenying,  cross-bearing 
people  that  we  believe  all  true  followers  of 
Christ  should  be  ;  thereby  settling  them  dowii 
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at  ease  to  their  hurt,  and  disqualifying  the 
Society  from  filling  that  mission  in.  the  earth 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  designed  we 
should,  by  holding  up  a  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  purity,  holy,  undefiled,  without 
spot  or  blemish.  And  any  one  Monthly  Meet- 
ing receiving  persons  into  membership  wlio 
live  in  the  limits  of  another,  contrary  to  our 
former  practice,  tends  to  weaken  the  confi 
dence  and  destroy  the  harmony  and  unity 
that  is  essential  to  be  maintained  if  we  are 
enabled  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Lord 
successfully. 

We  are  settled  in  the  conviction  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Discipline  for  the  govern- 
ment of  our  members,  and  the  organization 
of  our  men's  and  women's  meetini^s  for  the 
ti'ansaction  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  sepa- 
rately, was  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  wisdom 
owned  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
has  been  a  blessing  to  us  as  a  people  ;  and  that 
any  declension  or  departure  therefrom  will 
weaken  and  damage  us  as  a  religious  society, 
and  injure  the  cause  of  truth. 

With  all  these  facts  before  us  we  arc  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  any  con- 
tinued departure  from  the  usage  of  our  re- 
ligious Society,  in  the  particulars  to  which 
we  have  here  briefly  adverted,  as  well  as  the 
requirement  and  advice  of  our  Discipline  in 
regard  to  plainness  of  dress  and  address,  oaths, 
and  that  of  wearing  mourning  habits,  and  ex- 
travagant expenses  of  funerals,  together  with 
others  not  alluded  to,  can  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  consequences  ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  sorrowful  effects  resulting  there- 
from, we  feel  bound  to  bear  a  faithful  testi- 
mony against  all  such  deviations  from  our 
primitive  doctrines  and  practices  as  being  out 
of  the  truth. 

We  believe  that  George  Fox  and  his  coad- 
jutors simply  revived  Christianity  in  its  primi- 
tive purity,  fived  from  the  encumbrance  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  with  which  it  had  been  so 
much  enveloped  during  the  apostaey  through 
the  dark  ages ;  and  as  they  lived  up  to  the 
principles  of  Chinstianit}''  as  cle:irly  set  forth 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  felt  it  to  be  their 
bounden  duty  to  depart  from  every  appear- 
ance of  evil  ;  and  all  the  testimonies  and  pe- 
culiarities which  they  maintained  before  a 
frowning  world  at  so  great  a  sacrifice,  were 
the  natural  fruit  or  outgrowth  of  living  up  to 
the  precepts  of  our  Saviour;  and  that  we, 
their  successors,  cannot  drop  one  of  these  tes- 
timonies without  giving  evidence  of  a  declen- 
sion from  the  true  principles  of  Christianity. 
But,  ah  !  the  love  of  the  world,  its  riches, 
honors,  maxims,  customs  and  pleasures,  a  love 
of  ease,  and  an  unwillingness  to  bear  the  cross, 
and  so  humble  ourselves  and  follow  the  lowly 
Jesus  through  deep  baptisms  and  sufferings, 
are  preventing  many  from  coming  to  the  Re- 
deemer and  entering  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  we  can  have  union  and  sweet  commu- 
nion with  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit — 
a  privilege  designed  for  the  whole  human 
family,  through  the  goodness  and  unmerited 
mercy  of  our  Heavenly  P'ather  in  giving  his 
Only  Begotten  Son  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  Ho  who  was  betrayed  by 
a  kiss  in  the  garden,  was  buffeted,  was  spit 
upon,  and  was  reviled,  who  submitted  to  the 
ignominious  death  of  the  cross  that  He  might 
redeem  fallen  man  "  by  the  shedding  of  His 
blood  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world ;  thereby  opening  a  way  whereby  lost 


man  may  return  with  acceptance  to  the 
Father,"  whom  wd  own  as  our  Lord,  and 
crucified,  risen;  and  now  glorified  Redeemer, 
who  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
interceding  for  us. 

Let  us  all  beware  of  resting  on  a  bare  ac- 
knowledgment of  even  the  most  sound  and 
consistent  principles,  ever  remembering  that 
a  profession  of  the  truth  will  add  to  our  con- 
demnation if  we  are  not  endeavoring  to  live 
in  conformity  with  it.  It  is  only  as  we  sub- 
mit to  the  heart  changing  and  sanctifying 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  can  show 
forth  in  our  life  and  conversation  the  blessed 
effects  of  the  doctrines  we  profess,  oven  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  "love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance."  Without  these  the 
mo^t  correct  belief  will  be  but  us  "  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Our  blessed  Lord  has  declared,  "  Xot  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
Thus  daily  seeking  to  the  Lord  for  strength 
and  wisdom,  we  may  be  enabled  to  overcome 
the  wicked  one,  and,  doing  the  will  of  God 
from  the  heart,  we  may  experience  preserva- 
tion from  evil,  and  be  prepared  to  stand  with 
acceptance  before  the  Son  of  Man. 

On  behalf  of  the  Conference, 

Albert  Maxwell,  Clerk. 
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Mineral  Treasures  of  Missouri. 

The  following  notices  of  the  iron,  coal  and 
lead  which  abound  in  Missouri,  is  abridged 
from  the  account  given  in  the  "  Great  South." 

The  celebrated  iron  mountain  is  situated 
81  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas branch  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad. 
The  "  mountain,"  which  rises  rather  abruptly 
from  a  beautiful  valley,  landlocked,  and  filled 
with  fertile  fields,  was  originally  rather  moi'e 
than  200  feet  high,  and  its  base  covers  an  area 
of  500  acres.  The  mountain  is  composed  al- 
most exclusively  of  rich  specular  oxide  of  iron, 
and  the  ore  was  at  first  pronounced  too  rich 
to  work.  When  Edward  King  visited  it  in 
1874,  more  than  1000  men  were  at  work  in 
the  deep  cuts  and  along  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain mass,  and  this  force  mined  ore  enough 
daily  to  load  125  cars,  carrying  10  tons  each, 
beside  supplying  two  large  furnaces  estab- 
lished at  the  base  of  the  hill.  King  supposed 
that  a  century  of  hammering  at  the  sides  of 
the  hill  would  not  bring  it  down  to  a  level 
with  the  valley.  The  surface  ore  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  the  earth  adjacent,  that  he 
found  a  number  of  stout  Swedes  working  it 
very  much  as  gold  is  worked  for,  and  obtain- 
ing tons  which  in  more  careless  days,  had 
been  thrown  away. 

The  whole  region  round  about  is  rich  in 
mines  and  minerals.  A  few  miles  below  Iron 
Mountain  rises  Pilot  Knob,  a  stately  peak, 
towering  above  the  Ozark  range,  which  sur- 
rounds it  in  every  direction,  and  from  this  re- 
gion great  quantities  of  ore  are  extracted. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Iron  county,  in 
which  lie  »Shcpherd,  Arcadia  and  Bogy  moun- 
tains, and  the  Knob,  contains,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants assort,  more  iron  than  any  other  equal 
area  known  to  exist  elsewhere. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  many  miles  along 
the  Missouri  River  iron  cro|)s  out  from  the 
bold  bluffs,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  can  bo 


easily  mined  and  pla.:;ed  in  barges,  for  less  i''" 
than  a  dollar  per  ton.  rf" 

The  stores  of  coal  match  those  of  iron.  I| 
was  long  ago  estimated  that  Missouri  had  anl 
area  of  26,000  square  miles  of  coal  beds  be-fl 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  river  and 
the  Indian  Territoiy  ;  and  along  all  the  rail; 
roads  in  northern  Missouri,  and  beside  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  extensive  coal  veinsi" 
have  been  discovered. 

The  abundance  of  lead  has  been  long  knowoj 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Renault  and 
La  Motte  hunted  in  the  Ozark  hills  for  gold^' 
but  found  only  lead,  and  to  this  time  La' 
Motto's  mine  is  still  called  by  his  name.  The' 
annual  production  of  lead  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. As  early  as  1819  the  yearly  yield  of  the 
lead  mines  in  the  State  was  about  3,O00,00flr™'S 
pounds;  in  1870  the  annual  production  wag 
nearly  14,000,000  pounds;  and  in  1872  it  haKJF 
risen  to  more  than  20,000,000 pounds. 

The  iron  industry  of  Missouri  is  of  course 
only  in  its  infancy,  but  iron  works  and  rolli|""' 
ing  mills,  some  of  large  capacity,  are  spring- 
ing into  existence.  One  of  these  new  estab-|"?' 
lishments,  the  Vulcan  iron  works  at  Caroa 
dolet,  employs  1200  mon  in  the  blast  furnaces 
and  rolling  mills,  spread  over  17  acres  of 
ground,  with  $600,000  worth  of  machinery, 
and  it  is  able  to  turn  out  45,000  tons  of  rail 
road  iron  in  a  year. 
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Bread  on  the  Witters. — A  benevolent  young 
lady  was  requested  to  assist  two  poor  women 
who  were  said  to  be  in  great  distress.  Shef'""' 
went,  and  found  two  maiden  females,  ai 
vanced  in  life,  dwelling  in  a  small  cellar.  Oai 
was  afflicted  with  a  slow  consumption  ;  and 
the  other  was  obliged  to  spend  her  whole  tira«  « 
in  waiting  upon  her;  so  that  neither  of  theiB  li«o 
could  earn  anything  and  their  distress  waS  ™g 
very  great.    The  youiig  visitor  found  thera  kgi 
in  want  of  all  things  but  confidence  in  God,  ^ 
and  hope  in  His  mercy;  and  as  a  follower  o(  iMt 
Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  she  took 
effectual  means  to  provide  for  the  wants  ol  lab 
these  aflSicted  sisters. 

In  one  of  her  visits  to  this  abode  of  raiserylioiij 
she  learned  that  the  poor  women  had  onc{ 
themselves  had  the  pleasure  of  relieving  th« 
poor.    Once  they  were  rich — once  they  had  im 
visited  the  destitute,  fed  the  hungry,  and  sup 
ported  the  sick  ;  but,  in  the  war  between  this  lb, 
country  and  Great  Britain,  they  lost  theii  He, 
father — were  deprived  of  their  property  in  si 
the  general  disorder  of  the  times;  and  th(  «ap 
young  ladies  were  obliged,  with  their  mother, 
to  keep  a  boarding  house  for  their  mainten 
ance.    Some  of  their  boarders  were  soldiers; 
and  one  of  them  a  young  man  from  ConneO'  %\ 
ticut,  never  having  received  his  pay  was  UQ>  Itav 
able  to  discharge  the  bill  for  his  board.  Whet  fes 
thus  poor  ho  was  taken  ill  ;  and  for  five  oi  m 
six  weeks  these  ladies  waited  upon  him  with  »i|p 
all  the  kindness  which  a  mother  or  sistercould 
have  done.    "  They  cast  their  bread  upon  the  tn 
waters."    But  who  was  this  soldier?  and  who  lAi 
was  the  young  lady  who  went  on  this  errand 
of  mercy  to  the  cellar?    The  soldier  having  |r,it, 
fought  his  country's  battles  laid  aside  hlE  i 
armor,  and  slept  in  the  tomb.    A  son  of  hi« 
was  married  to  the  young  lady.    Yes,  it  was 
the  good  pleasure  of  God,  that  the  wife  of  the 
son  of  the  sick  soldier  should  comfort  those 
who  comforted  him.    The  aged  females  were 
long  assisted  by  the  soldier's  son.  After  many 
days  the  bread  which  they  cast  upon  the  % 
waters  was  returned  to  them.   They  had  pity 
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I  the  poor,  and  the  Lord  was  pleased,  ac- 
id ing  to  his  gracious  promise,  to  repa}' 
em  with  interest.  —  Moral  and  Religious 
jiecdotes. 


Mm  Audlaiid. 


For  "The  Friend." 


It  seems  from  the  following  account  con- 
irning  John  Audland,  that  in  his  childhood 
>  was  ripe  and  quick  of  understanding ;  and 
,e  Lord  inclined  his  heart  towards  himself 
that  he  delighted  in  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
res,  and  in  being  obedient  to  that  grace 
hich  they  so  magnifj-^and  direct  people  unto, 
d  which  when  i-eceived  and  heeded  leads 
to  all  truth. 

Being  convinced  through  the  ministry  of 
eorge  Fox,  and  therebj^  brought  into  that 
idly  sorrow  for  sin  which  worketh  repent- 
ice  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of,  he 
as  permitted  to  have  the  spiritual  eye  so 
lointed  as  to  see  his  fallen  and  lost  condi- 
on  as  it  really  was  in  the  Divine  sight,  and, 
ke  the  Patriarch,  in  silence  and  astonish- 
ent  to  abhor  himself,  and  to  repent  in  dust 
id  ashes.  Tea,  so  great  was  the  transform- 
g  work  of  the  Lord  in  and  upon  him,  that 
e  was  stripped  of  all  his  earthl}'  wisdom,  and 
jcame  self-abased  and  as  "a  fool"  in  the 
ght  of  men,  until  the  command  of  the  Lord 
ime,  as  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  "  Take  away 
ae  filty  garments  from  him,"  and  clothe  him 
with  change  of  raiment." 
This  is  the  invariable  way  of  the  great 
hastener  and  Purifier  in  the  humiliating 
iscipline  of  self-denial  and  the  cross,  and  of 
ringing  many  sons  and  daughters  unto  glory, 
[e  humbles  before  He  builds  up;  He  moni- 
es and  purges  and  proves  before  He  gives 
he  oil  of  joy  or  the  garment  of  praise;  He 
rings  into  a  state  of  desolation  and  death  ere 
le  grants  the  resurrection  which  is  unto  life, 
hus  fulfilling  what  is  written  :  "  New  wine 
aust  be  put  into  new  bottles;"  and  "  Except 
corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
t  abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 
ueh  fruit."  Of  similar  import  is  the  testi- 
ony  of  Greorge  Fox  concerning  himself — 
yhich  is  well  worthy  the  serious  considera- 
ion  of  all:  "  VV^hen  all  my  hopes  in  ail  men 
rere  gone,  so  that  I  had  nothing  outwardly  to 
elp  me,  nor  could  tell  what  to  do,  then,  oh, 
hen,  I  heard  a  voice  which  said,  'There  is 
ne,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy 
ondition  :'  and  when  I  heard  it,  my  heart  did 
eap  for  joy." 

John  Audland's  earnest  Christian  desire  for 
he  restoration  and  salvation  of  immortal 
K)uls  led  him  to  forget  himself  and  the  frail 
asket  or  earthen  vessel  through  which  the 
leavenly  anointing  oil  flowed,  or  in  which  the 
reasure  of  the  grace  of  God  was,  and  being 
pressed  out  of  measure,  above  strength,  in 
)rder  that  he  might  bring  others  to  Christ, 
lis  frail  tabernacle  sank  under  the  conflict  of 
ncreasing  exercise  of  spirit ;  but  not  until  he 
ould  rejoice  "  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
iineerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the 
3jrace  of  God,  he  had  bad  his  conversation  in 
he  world"  unto  His  praise  and  glory  who 
died  for  him,  who  called  him  by  His  grace, 
and  who,  in  infinite  mercy,  preserved  him 
gi'een  and  fresh  in  His  fear  unto  the  end  of 
the  race. 

He  died  at  about  thirty  four  years  of  age. 
The  subjoined  testimonial  is  extracted  from 
an  account  of  his  life  : 

'  John  Audland  was  born  in  the  county  of 


Westmoreland,  England,  about  the  year  1630. 
When  he  v/as  a  child,  he' was  ripe  and  quick 
of  understanding.  About  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  the  Lord  inclined  his  heart  towards 
himself,  and  he  delighted  in  reading  the  scrip- 
tures; and  having  a  large  knowledge  and 
memory,  could  discourse  of  things  relating 
to  religion,  and  became  an  eminent  preacher, 
not  only  amongst  the  most  strict  sort  of  pro- 
fessors, but  sometimes  also  at  chapels,  and 
public  parish  places  of  worship,  where  gi-eat 
multitudes  of  people  would  flock  after  him. 

This  John  Audland  was  one  of  those  before 
mentioned,  who  was  convinced  the  first  time 
that  he  heard  George  Pox  at  Firbank  chapel, 
and  received  him  into  his  house.  Seeing  the 
emptiness  of  his  own  high-flown  notions  and 
profession  in  religion,  he  sat  down  in  silence 
and  astonishment,  like  Job,  for  many  days  ; 
and  great  was  the  work  of  the  Lord  upon 
him,  being  stripped  of  his  earthly  wisdom, 
and  in  that  state  he  mourned  and  wept  bit- 
terly, for  he  saw  where  he  had  been,  and  that 
it  was  the  Lord  alone  that  could  help  him. 

In  great  compassion  the  Lord  revealed  his 
saving  health  and  arm  of  power,  by  which  he 
raised  him  up,  and  filled  him  with  wisdom  and 
strength  for  the  performance  of  that  work  in 
which  he  would  concern  him,  in  gathering 
home  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  the  dispersed 
of  Jacob;  and  sent  him  forth  to  preach  re- 
demption, in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  poor,  and  deliverance  to  the 
captive,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  upon  the 
wicktd.  Leaving  all  his  outward  concerns, 
ho  went  forth,  and  the  dread,  wisdom,  and 
majesty  of  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  many 
hundreds  were  turned  to  the  Lord  through 
him,  as  an  instrument  in  God's  hand.  Bristol, 
and  several  counties  in  the  west  of  England, 
were  witnesses  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
his  ministry,  who  with  John  Camm,  was  o 
the  first  of  those  called  Quakers  who  went 
to  that  city,  preaching  Christ  Jesus  the  light 
of  the  world.  He  was  often  concerned  in  dis 
putations,  and  the  Lord  furnished  him  with 
matter,  so  that  he  stopped  the  mouths  of  gain- 
sayers ;  his  testimony  was  large  and  free, 
affecting  almost  to  all  sorts  of  people,  and  he 
had  a  word  in  season  to  all  conditions;  but 
notwithstanding  he  was  young  and  strong 
yet  that  service  much  spent  him  several  years 
before  he  died. 

He  had  been  several  times  in  prison  for  his 
testimony's  sake,  as  at  Newcastle,  and  at 
Bristol  ;  and  often  in  great  perils,  sore  beat- 
ings, and  cruel  mockings,  both  of  the  rabble 
and  also  of  the  bitter  spirited  professors,  but 
through  all,  the  Lord  preserved  him  faithfu" 
He  growing  weak  by  a  lingering  distemper 
of  a  cough  and  consumption,  would  often  say 
in  his  sickness,  'Ah  !  those  great  meetings  in 
the  orchard  at  Bristol,  I  may  not  forget.  ] 
would  so  gladly  have  spread  my  net  over  all, 
and  have  gathered  all,  that  I  forgot  myself, 
never  considering  the  inability  of  my  body. 
But  it  is  well,  my  reward  is  with  me,  and  I 
am  content  to  give  up  and  be  with  the  Lord, 
for  that  my  soul  values  above  all  things.' 

Near  his  death,  friends  visiting  him,  the 
Lord  did  wonderfully  open  his  mouth  in  ex- 
hortation, to  their  great  refreshment  and  joy, 
as  if  he  had  been  without  sense  of  sickness. 
He  had  a  tender  regard  to  his  dear  wife  ;  "  But 
in  this,'  said  he,  '  my  will  is  in  true  subjection, 
submitting  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  whether 
life  or  death.'  He  desired  his  wife  to  give 
him  up  freely  to  the  disposing  hand  of  the 


Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  strengthened  her  freely 
to  recommend  him  into  his  hands,  which 
made  him  easy. 

He  was  often,  in  the  time  of  his  sickness, 
exceedingly  filled  with  the  high  praises  of 
God,  being  overcome  in  the  sense  of  God's 
love,  joy,  and  everlasting  peace.  When  he 
grew  weaker,  he  would  be  helped  up  upon 
his  knees,  and  upon  his  bed  fervently  suppli- 
cated the  Lord,  in  the  behalf  of  his  whole 
heritage,  that  they  might  be  preserved  in  the 
truth,  out  of  the  evil  of  the  world  ;  and  that 
his  gospel  might  spread,  and  be  published,  to 
the  gathering  of  all  that  appertain  to  Israel. 
So  was  he  sweetly  taken  awaj'  in  the  joy  of 
the  Lord,  on  the  22d  of  the  First  month,  in 
the  year  1664. 

He  was  convinced  in  1652,  and  died  1664, 
being  aged  about  thirty -four  years." 

On  Education. 

There  is  a  common  but  mistaken  impres- 
sion that,  however  much  education,  especially 
in  its  higher  branches,  may  prepare  the  way 
for  literary  or  scientific  pursuits,  for  profes- 
sional life,  statesmanship  or  kindred  occupa- 
tions, it  will  not  greatly  aid  in  the  faithful 
and  capable  discharge  of  the  more  simple  and 
ordinary  employments  of  life.  There  are 
some  who  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  intellectual  instruction 
actually  impedes  effort  and  deteriorates  the 
quality  of  manual  or  mechanical  labor.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  grave  charge,  and  could  it  be 
proven,  it  would  throw  serious  doubt  upon 
the  wisdom  of  our  advanced  public  school 
system  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  a  thorough 
investigation  would  show  it  to  be  groundless. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  when  any 
one  thing  has  been  thoroughly  learned,  the 
next  thing  will  be  acquired  more  easily.  He 
who  has  mastered  one  trade  will  find  less 
diflSculty  in  mastering  another;  he  who  has 
acquired  one  language  finds  each  succeeding 
one  less  troublesome  to  learn.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  only  true  within  certain  lines  of 
labor,  and  that  head-work  and  hand-work 
must  not  overstep  these  lines  if  they  would 
attain  the  best  success.  This  is  not  quite  so. 
The  mind  is  dependent  on  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  body  for  its  power  to  work  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  manual  skill  and  deftness 
are  largely  dependent  on  the  degree  of  men- 
tal force  and  the  intelligence  which  guides  it. 
Besides  this,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  learn- 
ing which  make  all  others  more  easy.  What- 
ever enables  us  to  think  consecutively,  or  to 
form  conceptions  quickly,  will  facilitate  every 
operation  in  life,  whether  mental  or  physical. 
'I'hus,  mathematics,  languages,  and  sciences, 
though  seemingly  far  enough  away  from  the 
duties  of  the  farm,  the  workshop  or  the  store, 
do  actually,  through  their  discipline,  make  it 
easier  to  become  a  good  farmer,  mechanic  or 
business  man.  They  give  the  power  to  see 
quickly  all  the  points  at  issue,  to  concentrate 
their  enei'gies  upon  each  in  its  order,  to  cal- 
culate the  kind  and  amount  of  force  requisite 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view  and  thus  to 
economize  both  time  and  power. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  of  greater  value 
to  the  laborer  in  any  sphere,  than  just  this 
capacity,  and  nothing  which  is  more  needed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  labor.  Who 
that  has  undertaken  the  task  of  teaching  any 
handicraft  has  not  been  struck  by  the  differ- 
ence of  aptitude  in  the  learners?  One  boy 
will  listen  stolidly,  hardly-seeming  to  compre- 
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hend,  and  will  liandje  the  tools  clumsily  and 
with  misdirected  force ;  another  hears  accu 
rately,  sees  at  a  glance  what  is  required,  and 
goes  straight  to  the  point.  Both  may  have 
equal  physical  power,  and  equally  good  inten- 
tions, yet  one  learns,  with  ease  and  celerity, 
in  a  week,  what  the  other,  with  far  more  pain 
ful  effort,  scarcely  acquires  in  a  month.  Some- 
thing of  this  difference  may,  of  course,  be 
traced  to  what  is  called  ''mother  wit;"  but 
much  of  it  comes  from  the  habit  of  thinking, 
reasoning  and  comparing,  which  mental  stu- 
dies confer.  This  quickens  all  the  faculties, 
and  empowers  them  to  act  more  promptly. 
When  the  brain  is  healthfully  vitalized  by 
mental  discipline  the  eye  is  enabled  to  see 
more  accurately,  the  ear  to  hear  more  cor- 
rectly, the  hand  to  work  more  effectively. 
Thanks  to  our  multiform  machines,  there  is 
comparatively  little  work  left  for  human 
hands  to  do  that  does  not  require  mental 
energy  to  guide  it;  and  thus,  other  things  be 
ing  equal,  he  will  be  the  best  and  most  valu 
able  workman  in  any  branch  of  labor,  whose 
brain  is  most  thoroughly  active,  and  who  has 
been  trained  most  carefully  to  use  and  to  con- 
trol his  intellectual  powers. 

If  education  thus  increases  the  value  of  an 
individual  to  the  community,  it  equally  in 
creases  his  personal  happiness.  There  are  few 
keener  gratifications  than  the  consciousness 
of  learning  quickly,  progressing  rapidly,  or 
working  effectively.  Let  us,  then,  once  more 
rejoice  in  the  educational  privileges  which 
are  so  freely  offered  to  the  rising  generation, 
and  renew  our  faith  in  their  imperishable  in- 
fluence.— Philada.  Ledger. 


Selected. 

Some  weighty  counsel  was  given,  recom- 
mending that  they  who  speak  in  these  meet- 
ings should  be  careful  only  to  speak  from 
necessity.  The  meeting  broke  up  under  a 
cover  of  solemnity;  and  my  heart's  desire  is, 
that  we  may  study  to  dwell  in°the  stillness, 
wherein  self  is  abased,  and  the  power  of  Truth 
exalted. 

I  believe  some  of  us  are  tempted  to  think, 
that  unless  we  appear  to  take  some  active 
part  in  Truth's  service,  we  may  be  looked 
upon  by  others,  and  perhaps  by  ourselves,  as 
useless,  lifeless  members  ;  but  far  otherwise 
is  my  judgment  at  this  time.  The  humble, 
patient  traveller,  who  bears  the  burden  of  the 
word,  until  the  right  time  comes  for  deliver 
ance,  (when  the  message  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  measure  of  power  and  authorit}',)  as- 
suredly works  essentially  for  the  general  good. 
— M.  Capper  at  Yearly  Aleeting,  1794. 


key  of  the  whole  arrangement.  Connected 
with  that  part  of  the  lever  nearest  the  tablets 
are  two  flat  pieces  of  metal,  each  a  little  over 
an  inch  in  length,  one  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
inside  the  other,  and  both  extending  in  the 
f  rm  of  an  angle  instead  of  running  perpen- 
dicular to  one  another.  Directly  above  this, 
with  the  lever,  is  connected  the  cord,  which 
runs  through  a  tube  the  length  of  the  car,  and 
is  so  connected  on  the  rear  as  to  be  worked 
from  the  platform  if  necessary.  By  pulling  the 
cord  after  a  train  starts  from  a  station  the 
name  of  the  next  stopping  place  appears. — 
Late  Paper. 


A  Station  Indicator. — The  Boston  Herald 
says  an  invention,  wiiich  will  meet  a  want  long 
felt  by  the  general  travelling  public,  has  just 
been  patented  by  an  enterprising  young  Ger- 
man of  that  city,  in  the  form  of  an  indicator 
for  steam  cars,  by  which  the  various  stations 
to  be  stopped  at  can  be  placarded.  Travellers 
by  railroads  frequently  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  names  of  places  as  called  out  by  the 
brakemen  on  the  cars.  By  the  invention  in 
question  all  this  annoyance  is  obviated.  The 
indicator  consists  of  tablets,  about  eighteen 
by  six  inches,  hearing  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent stations  the  train  ma.y  run  lo  in  its  trip, 
each  tablet  arranged  in  the  order  of  stopping. 
They  arc  mounted  on  a  sliding  hinge  made  of 
thick  wire,  and  fold  up  something  like  a  book, 
and  arc  held  in  place  by  a  lever,  which  is  the 


Set  ctcd. 

"  THE  FAMILY  IN  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH." 
Eph.  iii.  15. 

'Tis  but  one  family, — the  sound  is  balra, 
A  seraph  whisper  to  the  wounded  heart, 

It  lulls  the  storm  of  sorrow  to  a  calm, 
And  draws  the  venom  from  the  avenger's  dart. 

'Tis  but  one  family, — the  accents  come 

Like  light  from  heaven  to  break  the  night  of  woe, 
The  banner-cry  to  call  the  spirit  home, 

The  shout  of  victory  o'er  a  fallen  foe. 

Death  cannot  separate — is  memory  dead  ? 

Has  thought  too  vanished,  and  has  lovegrown  chill? 
Has  every  relic  and  memento  fled  ? 

And  are  the  living  only  with  us  atill  ? 

No  !  in  our  hearts  the  lost  we  mourn  remain, 

Objects  of  love  and  ever-fresh  delight; 
kr\(k  fancy  leads  them  in  her  fairy  train. 

In  half  seen  transports  past  the  mourner's  sight. 

Yes  !  in  ten  thousand  ways?,  or  far  or  near, 
The  call'd  by  love,  by  meditation  brought, 

In  heavenly  visions  yet  they  haunt  us  here, 
The  sad  companions  of  our  sweetest  thought. 

Death  never  separates  ;  the  golden  wires 
That  ever  trembled  to  their  names  before, 

Will  vibrate  still  tho'  every  form  expires, 
And  those  we  love,  we  look  upon  no  more. 

No  more  indeed  in  sorrow  and  in  pain  : 

But  even  memory's  need  ere  long  will  cease. 

For  we  shall  join  the  lost  of  love  again 
In  endless  bands  and  in  eternal  peace. 

-^Edmeston. 
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to  notice  in  the  same  way. — La\ 


A  Victory  of  Peace. 
Lonjr  a<ro  Milton,  in  his  ode  "to  the  Lor!J 


General  Cromwell,"  sung: 

Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  War. 
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Oregon,  according  to  an  oflScial  report  just 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  has  a 
total  population  of  116,000,  of  whom  16,000 
are  Chinese  and  Indians.  At  the  date  of  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  the  State  had  only 
40,000  inhabitants.  It  has  since  nearly  trebled. 
But  the  original  Oregon  included  Washington 
Territory,  which  has  become  quite  a  flourish- 
ing colony,  so  that  the  progress  of  that  portion 
of  our  national  domain  has  really  not  been  as 
slow  as  is  generally  believed.  Oregon  was 
settled  chiefly  by  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Ar 
kant^as  emigrants,  and  has  preserved  much  of 
the  character  of  those  elements  in  its  social 
forms,  its  agriculture  and  its  conservative 
tone  in  politics.  But  since  1860  a  new  spirit 
appears  to  have  been  developed  in  the  Stale, 
])erbaps  by  railroad  building  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  commerce.  The  State  contributes  a 
large  part  of  the  breadstuffs  export  of  our 
Pacific  coast  that  is  generally  accredited  to 
California  on  account  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco being  the  shipping  point.  Indian  wars 
formerlj' interfered  with  the  progress  ofsettle- 
juent,  but  of  late  thei-e  appears  to  be  no  trou- 
ble of  that  kind.  Tho  true  capacity  of  the 
State  to  sustain  a  largo  population  cannot  be 
known  from  an}-  of  the  published  reports,  as 
in  most  cases  the  arable  lands  are  found  by 


It  is  such  a  victory  that  Great  Britain 
gaining  in  her  East  Indian  Empire.  Froi 
time  immemorial,  the  failure  of  rains  has  bee 
followed  by  failure  of  the  crops  and  by  famin 
Famine  has  been  aggravated  by  the  scant 
ness  of  means  of  communication.  Kailroac 
there  were  not;  and  the  water-courses  wei 
low  from  the  same  absence  of  rains  that  cause 
the  famine.  To  carry  food  to  any  great  dii 
tance  by  carts  through  a  famine-stricken  r( 
gion  was  impossible.  All  the  food  that  th 
team  could  carry  would  be  consumed  by  th 
draft  animals  and  the  driver.  The  result 
were  deplorable  beyond  expression.  In  th 
Orissa  District,  in  the  famine  of  1866,  a  millio 
and  a  half  perished.  In  Bengal,  during  1874 
four  million  people  were  fed  by  the  goverr 
raent  for  four  months.  And  it  is  reported  tha 
at  the  present  time  40  per  cent,  of  the  area  c 
Bombaj',  and  60  per  cent,  of  Madras  are  des 
erts,  parched  with  drouth. 

The  British  Government,  vvhile  administei 
ing  as  far  as  possible  present  relief  to  the  dis 
tressed,  is  also  most  wisely  and  humane! 
endeavoring  to  apply  remedies  that  shal 
greatly  mitigate  or  prevent  the  same  calami 
ties  in  future 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  no  railroads  ii 
India.  There  are  now  9,415  miles,  costin 
£105,790,929.  The  construction  of  these  road 
has  furnished  employment  to  vast  bodies 
natives  who  would  otherwise  have  starvec 
and  also  aftords  the  means  of  conveying  th 
abounding  crops  of  one  region  to  the  famish 
ing  people  of  another. 

Of  equal  importance  are  the  works  designei 
for  irrigation.  The  chief  dependence  of  th 
people  of  India  is  rice;  this  crop  requires 
great  body  of  water  for  its  successful  cultiva 
tion.  AVithout  an  abundance  of  water  it  is 
total  failure.  The  government  is  repairin 
tanks,  constructed  long  ago  by  former  ruler 
of  India,  and  is  also  building  new  'tanks 
Some  of  these  are  of  great  magnitude.  On 
of  the  ancient  tanks  or  artificial  lakes  has  ai 
area  of  thirty-five  square  miles ;  another  (bui 
in  the  seventeenth  century)  is  thirty  miles  it 
circumference.  Manj'^  of  these  ancient  work 
had  fallen  into  neglect,  but  have  been  repaire< 
by  the  governiuent.  Steam  engines  are  use« 
to  raise  the  water  when  needful,  and  pipe 
and  trenches  serve  to  distribute  it  over  vas 
areas,  thus  rescuing  millions  from  the  dange 
of  famine,  and  at  the  same  time  adding  im 
mensely  to  the  revenues  of  the  government, 
India  has  been  conquered  by  the  sword  o 
Great  Britain  once  and  again.  But  this  peace 
ful  and  beneficent  conquest,  making  the  gov 
erument  known  by  tho  blessings  it  confers,  i 
at  once  the  most  economical,  the  most  hu 
mane,  and  tho  most  enduring  form  of  victory 
To  change  a  parched,  famine-stricken  distric 
into  a  district  smiling  with  plenty,  and  teem 
ing  with  millions  of  happy  and  grateful  citi 
zens,  is  a  victory  unspeakably  more  gran 
than  to  w^rest  by  force  a  principality,  and  t< 


practical  experiment  by  the  hardy  pioneers,  lu'e  nyiear  ana  ny 
and  the  valuable  mineral  deposits  come  up  of  reluctant  subjects, 


rule  by  fear  and  by  the  sword  over  million 


up 


HI 
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~l  For  "The  Frieud." 

Philip  Price. 

Fai'niing  was  the  business  of  Philip  Price. 
\.fter  his  marriage,  be  remained  three  3'ears 
vith  his  father  in  Kiugsessing,  then  four 
I  rears  on  a  farm  in  East  Nantmeal,  Chester 
jO.,  and  in  1791,  bought  the  plantation  lying 
)etween  West  Chester  and  the  Brandyvvine. 
Vt  this  time,  like  much  of  the  surrounding 
iountry,  it  was  in  a  low  condition,  exhausted, 
vashed  into  gullies,  and  partly  overgrown 
vith  poverty  grass,  briars,  and  alder  bushes. 
iVriting  to  Judge  Peters,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1796,  he  said,  "Inthespringof  the  year  of  1792, 
[  fenced  off  a  piece  of  about  four  acres  (to  fold 
lis  cattle),  being  part  of  a  large  field  that  was 
nnch  reduced,  washed  into  deep  gullies  in 
aany  parts,  and  which   had   been  totally 
leglected  for  many  years.    The  appearance 
vas  so  disagreeable  that  I  put  no  value  on  it 
ffhen  I  purchased  the  place,  ti  ough  the  field 
jontained  50  acres."  Mem.  of  Phila.  Agril.  Soc. 
7ol.  2d.    "The  highest  efforts  of  agricultural 
improvement  in  this  neighborhood  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  were  those  of  a  few 
ineadows  under  artificial  irrigation.  Philip 
Price  was  in   communication    with  Judge 
Peters,  Dr.  Mease,  and  others,  who  had  begun 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  and  his  acquaintance  and  ob 
servalion   extended   to   the   best  practical 

tirraers  and  farms  in  the  country.  He  com- 
lenced  on  his  newly  purchased  place  a  course 
of  improvement  in  manuring,  the  sowing  of 
Ted  clover  and  other  grasses,  and  in  the  rota- 
tion of  crop>',  that  rapidly  took  effect,  and  re- 
warded his  skill  and  labor.  Lime  was  ob- 
tained from  the  'Valley,'  gypsum  or  plaster 
from  tide  water,  and  freely  administered  ;  the 
stable  manure  was  protected  by  shelter,  and 
applied  wittiout  loss  of  strength  before  the 
autumnal  seeding  of  wheat.  Judge  Peters,  in 
'publishing  the  communications  of  Philip  Price 
and  others,  on  the  advantages  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  says,  'I  have  heard  of  none  who  have 
'been  more  remarkably  successful  in  the  plaster 
'system  than  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Price.  They 
have  brought  old  worn  outlandstoanastonish- 
■  ing  degree  of  fertility  and  profit,  by  combining 
the  plaster  with  other  manures.'  "    lb.  34. 

"The  best  rotation  of  crops,  that  resulted 
from  experience,  was  to  break  up  the  sod  late 
in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  to  plant 
the  field  with  Indian  corn,  pumpkins,  and 
,  potatoes — the  former  intermixed,  the  latter 
'  manured  ;  the  second  year  to  sow  with  barley 
Croats,  and  after  the  removal  of  this  crop,  to 
plough  the  stubble,  manure  and  sow  with 
wheat  in  the  fall,  upon  which  was  sown  the 
'  clover  and  timothy,  to  come  into  use  for  pas- 
'  ture  after  the  wheat  harvest  of  the  next  sura- 
'  mer,  and  to  be  mowed  and  pastured  with  the 
'  use  of  gypsum  for  several  successive  years, 
'  until  the  field  came  in  rotation  for  a  like  repeti- 
tion of  crops.  This  process  of  careful  husbandry 
transformed  the  exhausted  hillsof  the  Brandy- 
wine  into  their  present  fertile  and  beautiful 
appearance,  and  made  them  a  garden  spot  of 
the  world.     And  the  worthless  old  worn-out 
'fifty  acre  field,'  its  proprietor  lived  to  see 
■worth  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre, 
in  common  with  the  residue  of  the  plantation. 
'  To  have  been  a  pioneer  in  a  process  so  be- 
[  neficent  and  of  apparently  magical  results, 
'  would  be  felt  as  no  small  honor  to  those  who 
'  repose  their  happiness  in  popular  favor  and 
applause.    To  Philip  Price  it  was  simply  a 
source  of  benevolent  satisfaction,  in  contem- 


plating the  good  he  had  aided  in  accomplish- 
ing, of  which  his  eye  took  a  wide  survey,  from 
the  porch  ot  his  mansion. 

"The  results  of  the  experiments  of  P.  Price 
in  the  use  of  plaster,  as  communicated  in  1796, 
in  answer  to  the  queries  of  Judge  Peters,  were 
that  on  a  high  loamy  soil  it  operated  better 
than  on  low-lying  clay  ground  ;  one  to  one 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre  are  sufficient,  re- 
peated yearly  while  in  clover;  the  effect  is 
good,  with  or  without  recent  ploughing;  is 
without  liability  to  leave  the  soil  exhausted, 
as  from  the  eftect  of  a  stimulus,  where  the 
product  is  returned  in  manure  ;  that  it  is  most 
beneficially  applied  to  Indian  corn  and  red 
clover, — but  usefully  to  other  grasses  and 
grain  crops  ;  and  may  be  used  advantageously 
with  our  without  other  manuring  and  with 
most  striking  effect,  if  not  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  other  manure.  The  best  time  to 
strew  it  is  at  the  first  harrowing  of  Indian 
corn,  and  on  clover,  with  a  small  quantity 
soon  after  it  comes  up,  to  be  repeated  as  soon 
as  vegetation  takes  place  in  the  spring,  thus 
giving  a  stimulus  when  most  needed.  'The  ef- 
fect is  most  visible  on  a  poor  soil, — eight  acres 
sowed  plentifully  with  it,  without  other  manure, 
in  five  years  became,  says  P.  Price,  '  worth 
ten  times  what  it  was  before  I  plastered  it, 
the  face  of  the  soil  being  entirely  changed, 
and  is  admired  by  all  who  have  hitherto 
known  it;'  but  though  now  (1852)  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  tue  same  article  is  annual- 
ly used  with  decided  advantage,  on  the  same 
farm." 

The  compiler  of  these  notes,  from  some 
years'  experience,  can  add  his  testimony  to 
what  was  said  years  ago,  as  to  the  advantage 
of  applying  plaster,  even  on  what  is  con- 
sidered good  land.  It  is  thought  the  best 
time  to  apply  it  is  during  a  moist  atmosphere, 
before  or  after  a  rain,  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  bushel  of  plaster  with  half  a  bushel  of 
commonest  coarse  salt,  and  sown  at  that  rate 
per  acre.  The  salt  acts  as  a  manure  in  this 
quantity,  in  addition  to  being  an  absorbent 
of  dampness  from  the  atmosphere,  thus  as- 
sisting the  plaster  to  dissolve  and  be  taken 
up  by  vegetation. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
Friends'  Free  Reading  Room  and  Library 
of  Germantown. 

In  presenting  their  Eeport  for  the  past 
year,  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Lib- 
rary feel  that  there  is  cause  for  encourage- 
ment in  the  continued  evidences  of  apprecia- 
tion that  have  attended  it  since  its  establish- 
ment. 

A  particularly  pleasing  feature  of  our  Eead- 
ing  Room  is  the  number  of  operatives  that 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  books  we  are  desirous  of  consult- 
ing the  taste  of  this  class  of  readers. 

In  this  connection  we  might  remark,  that 
in  order  to  keep  the  Library  as  complete  in 
the  various  departments  of  literature  as  possi 
ble,  there  is  on  the  Librarian's  table  a  book 
in  which  the  title  of  any  work  that  is  desired 
may  be  entered,  with  such  comments  as  would 
enable  the  Committee  to  judge  of  its  charac- 
ter, and  if  after  examination  it  is  deemed 
suitable,  it  will  be  purchased.  The  growing 
interest  manifesting  itself  throughout  the 
country  in  public  libraries  is  a  proof  of  men- 
tal progress  on  the  part  of  the  people  which 
is  very  gratifying,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  natural 


out-growth  of  our  system  of  public  school 
education.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  influence 
that  public  libraries  have  in  training  the  minds 
of  our  people,  we  feel  that  it  is  an  important 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  those  in  charge 
of  such  institutions,  whether  a  decided  stand 
should  not  be  taken  against  the  so  general  in- 
troduction of  works  of  fiction,  and  when  we 
remember  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
readers  of  this  class  of  literature  is  among  the 
young,  and  that  its  tendency  is  to  destroy  a 
relish  for  sound  and  more  improving  reading, 
we  can  hardly  appreciate  the  injury  which 
may  thus  be  unconsciously  done. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that  although  the  cases  are  open  and  their  eon- 
tents  fully  accessible,  the  percentage  of  loss 
is  exceedingly  small. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  our  thanks  are 
due  to  those  whose  voluntary  contributions 
have  ensibled  us  to  bring  the  Library  to  its 
present  flourishing  condition.  It  is  open,  free 
of  charge,  to  all  of  both  sexes  who  are  pro- 
perly recommended,  and  we  are  convinced 
must  materially  affect  the  literary  advance- 
ment of  our  town's  people. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  record  the  continued 
valuable  services  of  our  Librarian  and  his- 
assistant,  who  are  ever  ready  to  welcome 
either  the  transient  or  the  regular  reader. 

For  details  of  the  working  of  the  Library 
for  the  past  year  we  refer  to  the  following  : 
Librarian's  Report.  ' 

The  Librarian  presents  the  following  Re- 
port : 

During  the  past  summer,  the  attendance  at 
the  Library  and  Reading  Room  was  percepta- 
bl}^  interfered  with  by  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion drawing  to  it  some  of  those  who  have 
commonly  resorted  to  our  Room  at  that  time. 
So  many  of  our'  citizens  vvere  occupied  in 
visiting  the  halls  of  that  wonderful  collection, 
that  we  could  not  expect  other  than  a  falling 
off  of  the  attendance  here.  The  statistics 
offered  below  will,  however,  show  that  our 
visitors  have  returned  in  quite  gratifj'ing 
numbers  to  the  u#e  of  our  Room  and  Books. 

We  could  but  note  how  many  applications 
were  made  for  information  on  questions  in- 
duced by  objects  observed  at  West  Philadel- 
phia, showing  the  advantage  of  havhig  so 
well  selected  a  library  in  our  midst,  as  tend- 
ing to  lead  readers  into  habits  of  thought  and 
study. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  Representa- 
tive at  Congress,  and  the  public  authorities 
at  Washington,  several  volumes  of  scientific 
value  have  been  placed  on  our  shelves.  These, 
and  the  purchases  made  during  the  past  year, 
have  added  287  volumes  to  our  collection, 
making  the  number  of  books  belonging  to  the 
Library  7,638.  A  few  of  these  were  pur- 
chased to  replace  worn  out  books,  mostly 
children's.  Young  readers  are  necessarily 
more  destructive  in  their  use  of  books  than 
older  persons,  yet  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
their  care  of  the  volumes  they  take  out  is 
greater  than  we  could  have  anticipated.  In- 
deed they  form  one  of  our  most  interesting 
classes  of  applicants,  and  under  the  liberality 
extended  to  them  in  the  use  of  the  Library, 
their  numbers  are  increasing.  While  it  is  an 
interesting  problem  how  these  youthful  read- 
ers may  be  led  from  childish,  to  better  and 
more  instructive  works,  we  feel  encouraged 
in  the  belief  that  ours  is  a  safe  way  to  ac- 
complish so  desirable  an  object. 

The  number  of  new  applicants  recorded 
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during  the  past  year  was  367.  Of  these,  182 
were  males  and  185  females.  There  are  over 
1,000  names  of  readers  on  our  register,  most 
of  whom  are  taking  out  books  at  this  time  ; 
though  some  are  not  doing  so,  we  yet  look  for 
a  renevval  of  the  use  of  the  Library  on  the 
part  of  many  of  these.  Our  rule  is  to  erase 
the  accounts  of  those  who  by  long  absence 
lead  us  to  suppose  they  will  not  return. 

There  are  7  books  which  appear  to  have 
been  lost  during  the  year,  yet  we  hope  to  re- 
cover most  of  them.  Of  the  27  volumes  re- 
ported last  year  as  lost,  we  recovered  all  but 
12.  Our  losses  arise,  mostly,  from  persons 
who  have  books  out,  moving  away  and  neg- 
lecting to  bring  them  back  before  so  doing. 
A  monthly  examination  is  made  of  our  re- 
cord, and  parties  delaying  the  proper  return 
of  books  on  time  are  notified  by  a  printed 
postal  card.  We  attribute  the  smallness  of 
our  loss,  in  part,  to  our  care  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  pleasing  sights  in  our  reading 
department  is  the  number  of  persons  with 
pencil  and  paper  taking  notes  on  subjects  in 
which  they  are  interested.  We  frequently 
have  acknowledgments  from  them  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  have  derived  from  our  Library 
in  that  way,  and  are  often  called  on  for  help 
in  these  researches.  Such  studious  visitoi'S, 
we  think,  are  increasing  in  number  as  the 
value  of  our  collection  for  such  purposes  be- 
comes more  generally  known. 

The  weekly  average  of  visitors  for  the  last 
month  was  465;  the  largest  number  in  one 
week,  555.  During  the  time  of  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  the  average  was  about  275 
per  week.  On  Seventh-days  we  often  have 
as  many  as  125  or  130  visitors.  The  number 
recorded  for  the  year  was  15,283. 

When  we  consider  that  in  most  of  our  large 
Municipal  Libraries  the  reading  of  fiction 
averages  at  least  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  all 
the  volumes  furnished,  our  success  in  conduct- 
ing a  smaller  library  with  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  such  literature  is  a  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging circumstance. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  c->ngratulate  you  on 
the  successful  working  of  our  Library  and 
Reading  Room  during  the  past  year. 
Respectfully, 

William  Kite,  Librarian. 

Gerraantown,  3il  month  Ist,  1877. 


For  "The  Friend  " 

The  removal  quite  recently  of  several  up- 
right pillars  of  the  church,  appears  to  give 
rise  to  the  plaintive  and  impressive  language 
of  the  prophet,  "The  fathers,  where  are 
they?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for- 
ever?" There  is  much  in  the  inquiry,  "And 
the  ()rophets,  do  thoy  live  forever?"  VYe  have 
so  lon:^  been  accustomed  to  looking  to  and 
dopciidiiig  upon  such  for  aid,  counsel  and  rc- 
jiroof,  that  when  they  ai'C  removed,  the  poor 
human  mind  is  apt  to  recoil  upon  itself  and 
settle  into  a  state  of  desjjondency,  exclaiming 
in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  Who  shall  show 
us  any  good?  These  are  very  natural  feel- 
ings, but  are  they  proper  to  indulge  in  ?  Some 
years  since,  the  writer  was  walking  in  a  re- 
tired place  on  the  outskirts  of  a  neighboring 
village,  and  was  struck  with  (he  number  of 
fine,  straii^ht  young  trees  that  a])peared  rather 
suddenly  to  have  sprung  up;  on  inquiry,  it 
apjicared  that  a  large,  old  spreading  tree, 
had  been  recently  cut  down  and  taken  away. 
The  young  s^'ranietrical  trees  were  there  be- 
fore, but  IVom  the  overshadowing  pi*esence 


of  the  greater  one,  had  not  been  perceived, 
nor  could  they  grow  and  thrive  properly  until 
that  was  removed.  Is  it  not  so  in  the  spiritual 
world?  the  fathers  having  served  their  day 
and  generation  through  many  a  winter's  blast 
and  scorching  summer  sun,  have  been,  through 
Divine  mercy,  safely  gathered,  we  humbly 
trust,  to  their  everlasting  rest.  It  is  believed 
there  are  not  a  few  npvv  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  who  have  been 
quietly  preparing  for  usefulness,  and  who  as 
they  keep  their  places,  with  the  eye  of  the 
mind  turned  attentively  inward  to  the  point- 
ings of  truth  and  yield  obedience  thereto, 
will  be  enabled  to  fill  up  the  broken  ranks, 
and  as  faithful  standard  bearers  in  their  day, 
hand  down,  unimpaired,  to  future  generations, 
the  precious  testimonies  given  to  us  as  a  peo- 
ple, to  hear  before  the  world. 

The  following  passages  from  the  journal  of 
John  Fothergill,  being  pertinent  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  thought  might  with  profit  be  re 
vived  at  this  time. 

"  Another  thing  is  fresh  in  my  remem- 
bi'ance  which  I  am  not  easy  without  men- 
tioning. Thei'e  was  in  our  meeting,  an  an- 
cient and  truly  valuable  minister;  and  when 
I  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age, 
I  was  often  affected  with  discouraging  rea- 
sons in  myself:  how  we  should  do,  and  what 
would  become  of  us  when  he  died?  under 
this  anxious  thoughtfulness  I  was  induced  to 
consider,  how  and  by  what  means  he  was 
made  so  valuable  and  serviceable.  That  it 
was. through  his  faithfulness,  his  waiting  to 
feel  after  and  adhering  to  that  manifestation 
of  divine  power  and  life  from  Almighty  God, 
whereof  he  declared,  that  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 
which  he  labored  to  turn  and  gather  people's 
minds,  appeared  in  all;  and  as  hereby  he  was 
made  truly  serviceable,  so  that  heavenly  living 
principle  was  well  able  to  help,  feed,  fit  and 
preserve  all  who  truly  sought  to  know  and 
be  subject  to  it,  and  make  them  truly  ser- 
viceable also.  This  consideration  instructed 
and  encouraged  me,  to  look  to  the  Lord  and 
beyond  outward  instruments.  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  the  like  thoughts  affected  some  others 
of  our  youth  in  that  meeting  also  to  advan- 
tage. 

The  said  minister  was  taken  away  by  death 
in  about  one  year  after,  and  the  heavenly  and 
merciful  springing^  of  divine  life,  so  owned 
and  relieved  many  of  us,  in  our  humble  hun- 
p-eringrs  after  it,  though  much  silent  in  our 
meetings,  that  there  soon  appeared  a  lively 
and  truly  religious  growth  among  us;  and  in 
little  more  than  two  years  after  the  aforesaid 
Friend's  decease,  there  were  five  of  us  engaged 
by  the  Truth  to  open  our  mouths  in  the  min- 
istrj'  of  the  gospel  to  the  satisfaction  and 
comfort  of  the  meeting.  So  that  instead  of  a 
decay  and  a  declension,  about  which  I  had 
been  distressed  with  fear,  our  meeting  in- 
creased in  number  and  true  godliness." 


The  Bcrmutlas. 


The  following  notice  of  the  appearance  and 
history  of  the  occupation  of  these  islands  is 
taken  froTn  a  recent  work  entitled  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Challenger." 

"As  wo  approached  the  Bermudas,  which 
are  mere  specks  on  the  chart  of  the  wide  Atlan- 
tic, one  is  i  mmediatcl}- struck  with  their  some 
what  dull  and  sombre  aspect;  the  land  nowhere 
ri>ing  to  u  greater  height  than  200  feet  (where 
the  lighthouse  is  situated),  and  by  far  the 


greater  part  not  being  more  than  from  25  ti 
50  feet  above  the  sea-level.  We  hove-to  foi 
the  night,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  next  daj 
were  engaged  sounding  and  dredging  rounc 
the  reefs  in  a  depth  of  400  fathoms  on  a  cora 
clay  bottom  ;  the  results  were,  as  is  usually  tb( 
case  in  the  proximity  of  coral  reefs,  extremelj 
poor,  the  coral  sand  debris  being  apparently 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  anima 
life. 

"On  its  conclusion,  we  closed  on  the  land 
and  as  we  stopped  off  St.  George's  for  th< 
pilot  to  navigate  the  vessel  through  the  in 
tricate  and  dangerous  narrows  between  th( 
reefs,  it  was  indeed  a  pretty  sight.  Seemingly 
nothing  could  have  been  more  romantic  than 
the  little  harbour  stretched  out  before  us;  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  islets  scattered 
about;  the  clearness  of  the  water;  the  num 
ber  of  boats  and  small  vessels  cruising  betwoer 
the  islands,  sailing  from  one  cedar-grove  tc 
another,  made  up  as  charming  a  picture  ae 
could  well  be  imagined. 

"  Proceeding  on,  as  we  near  the  shore,  the 
white  houses  of  Hamilton  are  seen  peeping 
out  from  amongst  the  dark  green  foliage ;  then 
Clarence  Hill,  the  official  residence  of  th 
naval  Commander-in-Chief,  is  in  sight,  over 
looking  a  pretty  little  baj^  and  landing-place 
with  the  dark  cedars  and  other  trees  coming 
close  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  Mount  Lang 
ton,  a  charming  spot,  the  residence  of  the 
Governor,  has  been  passed,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  anchor  in  Grassy  Bay.    Nature  is 
looking  beautiful,   and  the  temperature  is 
genial  and  pleasant.    These  islands,  situated 
as  they  are  between  the  parallels  of  32°  and 
33°  north  latitude,  are  about  equally  distan 
from  the  West  Indies  and  the  coast  of  North 
America,  consequently  the  climate  is  a  mean 
between  the  two,  partaking  neither  of  th 
extreme  heat  of  the  one  nor  the  excessive  cold 
of  the  other." 

"These  islands  are  said  to  have  been  visited 
nearly  400  years  ago  by  a  Spaniard  nam6d 
Juan  Bermudez,  and  on  their  discovery  bein 
reported  to  Spain,  they  were  described  as  th 
most  remote  of  all  the  islands  yet  found  in  the 
world.    From  this  date  many  years  seemed 
to  have  elapsed  without  anything  being  re 
corded  about   them,  except  an  occasional 
wreck,  or  stories  of  the  old  buccaneers,  wh 
were  said  to  hold  court  here  after  some  of 
their  successful  raids  on  the  Spanish  Main,  an 
tradition  even  now  informs  us  of  untold  wealth 
being  buried  about  amonorst  the  islands.  Per- 
haps  the  earliest  authentic  account  is  that 
given  by  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Sea  Adventure, 
a  vessel  that  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  in  1609 
It  appears  this  vessel  had  been  fitted  out  ia 
England  to  convey  the  newly  appointed  Gov 
ernor.  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  together  with  Ad 
miral  Sir  George  Somers  and  other  officials 
to  the  recently  formed  colony  of  Virginia 
meeting  with  a  dreadful  storm  and  sufferin 
great  privations,  their  vessel  was  run  on  shore 
and  became  a  complete  wreck.    The  inlands 
were  found  to  be  uninhabited,  although  ther 
were  evident  traces  of  earlier  visitors,  for  hogs 
were  found  to  be  ver}^  numerous,  having  proba 
bly  been  set  adrift  by  them.    Fish  and  turtl 
we're  also  abundant;  and,  finding  the  climate 
so  pleasant  and  the  land  so  productive,  a  year 
passed  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  get 
away ;  by  which  time  they  had  managed  to 
build  a  small  vessel,  and  in  May  1610,  they 
set  sail  for  their  original  destination. 

"On  reaching  Virginia,  they  found  the 
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:olony  so  badly  off  for  the  necessai'ies  of  life 
hat  Sir  George  Somers  and  a  partj^  of  voluu- 
eei'S  started  for  Bermuda  to  obtain  supplies; 
md  during  this  trip  Sir  George  died,  near  the 
ite  of  the  present  town  of  St.  George,  where 
here  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 

"From  reports  reaching  England  about  this 
ime  (1612),  a  chartered  company  was  formed, 
olonization  commenced,  and  soon  after  the 
irst  party  of  settlers  arrived,  under  the  charge 
f  Richard  More  as  Governor.  From  this 
late  Bermuda  became  a  British  colony,  with 
epresentative  government  and  a  legislative 
issembl}'. 

"As  time  passed  on,  its  importance  as  a 
laval  and  military  station  became  apparent, 
,nd  large  sums  of  money  were  expended  on 
ortificalions  and  improvements.  Of  late 
'ears  the  islands  have  become  well  known  as 
he  site  of  extensive  convict  establishments; 
>ut  these,  like  all  the  other  outlj'ing  penal 
ettleraents,  have  been  broken  up,  and  the 
onviets  sent  back  to  our  own  shores  again. 

"At  the  present  time  the  imports  and  ex- 
)0rtR  are  but  small ;  and  although  possessing 
uch  a  fine  climate,  its  agricultural  produce  is 
imited  (perhaps  from  a  dearth  of  labor),  for 
mly  about  one-tenth  of  its  area  is  cultivated, 
nd  this  is  only  in  isolated  patches,  where 
prowroot  and  early  crops  of  vegetables  are 
produced  for  the  American  markets." 


The  Happy  Man. — The  Happy  man  was 
porn  in  the  city  of  Regeneration,  in  the  parish 
i)f  Repentance  unto  Life;  he  was  educated  at 
he  school  of  Obedience,  and  lives  on  the  plain 
)f  Perseverance.  He  works  at  the  trade  of 
liligeace,  notwithstanding  he  has  a  large  es- 
iate  in  the  country  of  Christian  Contentment; 
ind  many  times  does  jobs  of  self-denial.  He 
wears  the  plain  garments  of  humility;  and 
□as  a  better  suit  to  put  on  when  he  goes  to 
jourt,  called  the  robe  of  Christ's  righteous- 
less.  He  often  walks  in  the  valley  of  Self- 
A.baeement,  and  sometimes  climbs  the  moun- 
;ain  of  Spiritual  Mindedness.  He  breakfasts 
jvery  morning  upon  spiritual  prayer,  and 
iups  every  evening  upon  the  same.  He  has 
meat  to  eat  which  the  world  knows  not  of, 
ind  his  drink  is  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word. 
Thus  happy  he  lives,  and  happy  he  dies. — 
E3:tract. 


Japanese  Husbandry. 

Deep  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  become  a 
kind  of  proverb  with  our  modern  writers  on 
agriculture;  and  the  principle  of  the  sj^stem 
3,  at  least,  fully  admitted  on  all  hands,  the 
only  objection  occasionally  raised  against  it 
being  that  it  requires  a  large  supply  of  manure. 
iBut  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  sys- 
tem can  hardly  conceive  how  universally  and 
in  what  perfection  it  is  carried  on  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  husbandman  has  come  to 
treat  his  field  as  a  plastic  material,  to  be 
turned  to  account  in  any  way  or  form  he 
pleases,  just  as  a  tailor  may  cut  out  of  a  piece 
Df  cloth  cloaks,  coats,  trowsers  and  vests,  and 
occa^'ionally  makes  the  one  out  of  the  other. 
To-day  we  find  a  plot  of  ground  covered  with 
wheat  crop  ;  in  eight  days  the  wheat  is 
reaped,  and  one-half  of  the  field  is  transformed 
into  a  swamp,  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water,  in  which  the  farmer,  sinking  up  to  his 
knees,  is  busy  planting  rice,  whilst  the  other 
half  is  a  broad  and  dry  plot,  raised  two  or  two 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  rice  swamp,  and 
ready  to  receive  cotton  or  sweet  potatoes,  or 


buckwheat.  It  often  happens  also  that  a 
square  plot  in  the  centre  is  turned  into  a  dry 
bed,  surrounded  by  a  broad  rice  swamp;  and 
as  the  water  must  cover  the  surface  of  the  lat- 
ter only  slightly,  the  levelling  must  have  been 
effected  with  great  care,  and  with  the  use  of 
iustruments. 

The  whole  of  this  work  has  been  done  by 
the  farmer  and  his  small  family  in  a  very  short 
time.  That  it  could  be  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  time  is  a  proof  of  the  great  depth  of  the 
loose  arable  soil,  even  after  a  harvest ;  and  that 
the  farmer  could  venture  to  do  so  without 
troubling  hiriiself  about  the  next  crop,  is  a  sign 
of  the  abounding  wealth  of  the  soil  in  mineral 
constituents.  It  is  only  when  great  depth  of 
the  loose  arable  soil  is  combined  with  a  plenti- 
ful store  of  mineral  constituents  that  deep 
tillage  of  the  ground  can  be  truly  resorted  to. 
The  description  here  given  is  not  a  mere  fiction 
or  creation  of  the  imagination,  but  a  faithful 
statement  of  facts,  such  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  witness  by  the  hundred.  Considering 
that  rice  requires,  at  least,  from  1  to  H  feet 
of  cultivated  soil,  and  adding  to  this  half  the 
height  of  the  raised  bed,  viz:  1  to  H  feet,  this 
gives  a  cultivated  depth  of  arable  soil  of  from 
2  to  3  feet. 

The  introduction  and  constant  progress  of 
the  system  of  deep  tillage  have  been  power- 
fully assisted  in  Japan  by  the  practice  pur- 
sued from  time  immemorial  of  growing  all 
crops  in  drills.  With  the  advantage  of  this 
method  we  have  also  long  been  familiar. 
Among  the  favorable  features  presented  by  the 
cultivation  of  root  crops,  our  books  of  agricul- 
ture always  place  in  a  prominent  rank  the  fact 
that  it  enables  the  farmer  to  deepen  the  arable 
soil  of  his  land.  All  our  gardenei's,  at  least, 
have  long  ago  adopted  it. 

The  Japanese  husbandman  never  breaks  up  a 
plot  of  land  unless  he  possesses  a  small  stock  of 
manure,  which  he  may  invest  in  the  ground  ; 
and  even  then  he  only  cultivates  this  new  plot 
to  the  extent  his  supply  of  manure  will  permit. 
This  rational  proceeding  shows  the  deepest 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  sj'Stem  of  agri- 
culture to  be  pursued  with  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  securing  a  constant  succession  of 
remunerative  crops.  No  other  illustration 
can  so  clearly  show  the  difference  between  our 
way  of  viewing  the  matter  and  the  Japanese. 
We  cut  down  the  trees  on  a  forest  plot,  sell 
the  timber,  grub  up,  plough  and  till  the  ground, 
and  then  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  productive 
power  of  the  new  soil,  in  three  cereal  crops, 
obtained  without  the  least  supply  of  manure; 
or  we  may  possibly  assist  in  accelerating  the 
exhaustion  of  the  ground  by  a  small  dose  of 
guano.  All  that  this  course  of  proceeding  is 
calculated  to  accomplish  is,  that  we  have  now 
to  distribute  the  manure,  hitherto  produced 
on  our  estate,  over  a  somewhat  more  extended 
surface  than  formerly.  When  the  Japanese 
husbandman  breaks  up  a  plot  of  ground,  he 
finds  a  virgin  soil,  the  productive  power  of 
which  he  has  not  the  least  intention  of  impair- 
ing. He,  therefore,  from  the  very  outset,  takes 
care  to  establish  a  proper  balance  between 
crop  and  manui"e,  expenditure,  and  income, 
maintaining  thus  intact  the  productive  power 
of  the  ground,  which  is  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  attempted  by  any  rational  husbandman. — 
Pen  and  Plow. 


"God  is  a  spirit;  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and-  in 
i truth." — John  iv.  24. 


THE  FRIEND. 

SEVENTH  MONTH  7,  1877. 

The  Sixth  month's  number  of  "The  British 
Friend"  contains  a  long  account  of  the  late 
London  Yearly  Meeting.  The  discussions  on 
different  subjects  are  represented  by  the  re- 
ported remarks  made  by  the  respective  mem- 
bers who  took  part  in  them,  and  we  doubt 
not  present  fairly  the  tone  of  feeling  and  sen- 
timent that  prevailed  in  the  meeting. 

The  epistolary  intercourse  between  London 
Yearly  Meeting  and  other  bodies  of  Friends, 
is  large,  embracing  as  it  does  beside  that  in 
Ireland,  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  South  Wales,  and  all  those  in  America,  ex- 
cept Ohio  and  Philadelphia.  From  these  com- 
munications were  received,  and  replies  there- 
to directed  to  be  sent  either  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  or  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

Some  embarrassment  appears  to  have  been 
felt  for  want  of  sufficient  information  from  all 
the  Quarterly  Meetings,  of  the  state  of  their 
subordinate  meetings  and  members;  there 
being  but  two  queries  requiring  replies,  and 
they  throwing  but  little  light  on  the  main 
points  of  interest. 

No  propositions  for  further  changes  in  the 
discipline  or  practices  of  Friends  were  brought 
forward,  and  several  Friends  expressed  their 
earnest  desire  that  the  meetings  for  worship 
held  under  the  control  of  members,  should  be 
conducted  as  they  ever  had  been  before  the 
introduction  of  scripture  reading  and  singing, 
while  others  thought  advantage  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  latter. 

Meetings  of  ministry  and  oversight  had 
been  constituted  throughout  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  regularly  held,  superceding  the  former 
meetings  of  ministers  and  elders. 

A  proposition  brought  up  from  Durham 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  a  previous  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  taken  into  consideration.  Its  object 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  great  advantage  that  would  result  from 
the  distinguishing  principles  of  Friends  being 
taught  in  their  schools,  and  by  parents  to 
their  offspring;  enumerating  the  following 
heads  as  the  most  important : 

"  First,  The  doctrine  of  the  immediate  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Second,  That  in  Meetings  for  Worship  we 
sit  down  in  silence,  without  any  pre-arranged 
service,  and  without  any  outward  head,  but 
in  dependence  on  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  believing  that  in  so  doing  we  are 
better  able  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

"  Third,  The  freedom  of  Gospel  Ministry, 
and  that  God  calls  and  qualifies  women  as  well 
as  men  for  the  service. 

"Fourth,  That  there  is  no  priestly  caste 
amongst  us,  all  believers  being  privileged  to 
belong  to  the  Royal  Priesthood  under  Christ, 
our  ever  living, Fligh  Priest  and  Intercessor. 

"  Fifth,  The  non-essentiality  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, so-called. 

''Sixth,  The  un-Christian  character  of  war, 
and  the  unlawfulness  of  oaths  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

"  Seventh,  The  importance  of  Christian  sim- 
plicity and  non-conformity  to  the  world." 

There  was  a  large  expression  of  differing 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  some  opposing  it 
on  the  ground  that  if  the  meeting  sanctioned 
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it,  it  would  be  looked  on  as  a  ci'eed,  and  others 
desiring  that  it  might  be  recommended  to  the 
observance  of  the  subordinate  meetings.  The 
minute  made  states  that  a  large  expression  of 
sentiment  had  taken  place  on  the  subject, 
which  it  was  concluded  to  recommend  to  the 
Quarterly  and  other  meetings. 

The  number  of  members  reported  was 
l-i,441,  being  188  more  than  last  year. 
■  The  editor  of  the  ''British  Friend,"  speak- 
ing of  the  meeting,  says,  "It  was  remtirkably 
harmonious,  interesting  and  instructive  — 
harmonious  insomuch  as  those  who  took  part 
in  the  various  discussions  expressed  them- 
selves calmly  as  usual,  without  controverting 
the  opinions  of  others,  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive from  the  important  character  of  the  sub- 
jects brought  under  consideration." 

We  apprehend  few  are  left  willing  to  plead 
for  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  originally  held  and  promulgated  by 
Friends,  in  contradistinction  from  other  re- 
ligious professors,  and  that  the  concern  of 
those  few  is  but  little  heeded. 


In  our  last  number  we  laid  before  our 
readers  an  Address  put  forth  by  a  Conference 
of  Friends  held  at  Bear  Creek,  within  the 
limits  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting.  In  this  num- 
ber will  be  found  another  document  of  the 
same  character  emanating  from  a  Conference 
of  Friends  held  at  Sugar  Grove,  within  the 
limits  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting. 

Without  coming  to  any  conclusion  relative 
to  the  course  pursued  by  thfse  bodies — unac- 
quainted as  we  are  with  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  their  movements,  we  may  re- 
joice at  finding. there  is  a  remnant  preserved 
in  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  west, 
which  is  not  ashamed  to  avow  its  adherence 
to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel, 
as  ever  held  by  Friends,  and  to  testify  pub- 
licly against  the  fearful  heresy  that  has  car- 
ried away  so  many  within  the  pule  of  tlie 
Society  from  its  original  faith.  Earnestly  do 
we  desire  that,  carefully  discarding  all  party 
spirit.  Friends  in  the  different  Yearly  Meet- 
ings may  act  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  look 
ing  with  unwavering  faith  to  Rim  who  when 
He  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  goeth  before 
them,  and  as  they  follow  him  will  preserve 
them  from  doing  any  thing  that  will  mar  his 
work  or  the  extension  of  his  kingdom. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  final  settlement  has  been  oaade 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  $1,500,000  loan 
to  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  allowing  the  claim  of  the 
Board  of  Finance  for  $20,000  which  they  paid  to  cus- 
toms officials  before  Congress  had  made  an  api)roprIa- 
tion  for  that  purpose. 

A  few  other  accounts  were  also  allowed,  and  after 
payment  of  the  balance— about  $30,000 — the  President 
and  Treasurer  received  a  receipt  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  .'S1,.")00,000.  This  money  is  paid  into 
the  independent  Trea.sury  account  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

By  connecting  the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  tele- 
graph systems  near  Sinta  Fe,  New  Mexico,  recently, 
the  only  continuous  southern  line  across  the  continent 
was  formed.  The  next  step  proposed  is  to  connect  the 
military  line  of  Texas  with  that  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  by  running  2>0  miles  of  wire  down  the  Rio 
Grande  from  Me<silla  to  Fort  Stockton. 

The  Russian  Minister  informs  our  State  Dapartraent, 
in  a  note  dated  the  2()ll)  ult.,  that  his  (lovernment  has 
issued  an  order  giving  vessels  sailing  iin<lor  nentr.il 
flags  the  right,  durinu  the  present  war  with  Turkey,  to 
enuage  in  the  coasting  trade  between  the  Russian  ports 
in  the  Dlack  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

The  siatement  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  eleven 
months  ending  5th  mo.  Slst,  shows  that  the  total  value 


of  merchandise  exported  for  the  period  named  was 
nearly  five  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars,  an  in- 
crease of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  imports  for  the  past  eleven  months 
were  nearly  four  hundred  and  three  million  dollars,  a 
falling  off  compared  with  the  corresponding  monthi  of 
last  year  of  nearly  twenty-four  millions. 

The  exports  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  eleven  months 
were  forty-nine  millions,  and  the  imports  thirty-nine 
millions. 

The  total  of  merchandise  and  specie  exported  during 
the  eleven  months  exceeded  the  merchandise  and  specie 
imported  166,.372,093  dollars,  an  increase  of  thirty-three 
millions  over  the  same  months  of  last  year- 
It  is  estimated  that  California  and  Oregon  will  have 
about  425,000  tons  of  wheat  to  export  this  year. 

The  San  Francisco  Alta  publishes  a  copy  of  a  petition 
of  the  Legislature  of  Samoa  to  Queen  Victoria  asking  a 
British  protectorate  over  the  Islands.  The  petition  is 
dated  4th  mo.  3J.  The  Alta  is  informed  that  a  petition 
was  at  the  same  time  .sent  to  the  United  States  asking 
its  influence  in  favor  of  a  British  protectorate,  or  that 
it  would  unite  in  a  joint  protectorate. 

The  town  of  Parkesburg  and  the  village  of  Ercildoun, 
in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  were  devastated  on  First-day 
afternoon,  the  1st  inst.,  by  a  violent  storm.  At  Parkes- 
burg eleven  houses  were  demolished,  and  one  man  was 
killed  and  another  severely  injured.  At  Ercildoun 
twenty  dwellings  and  a  new  seminary  building  were 
destroyed,  a  woman  was  killed  and  five  persons  were 
injured,  two  perhap-i  fatally. 

Another  hurricane  swept  through  Central  Indiana 
and  Ohio  on  the  night  of  the  30th  ult.,  doing  great 
damage  to  the  crops  and  other  property,  and  causing 
some  loss  of  life. 

Heavy  rains  fell  at  Biddeford,  Me.,  on  the  1st  inst., 
— a  fall  of  eight  inches  in  three  hours,  making  the  streets 
impassable. 

A  severe  hail  storm,  lasting  forty  minutes,  broke 
all  the  glass  in  skylights  and  green-houses,  and  ruined 
vegetation,  in  Chatham,  Ont.,  on  the  1st  inst.  Some  of 
the  stones  were  three  inches  in  circumference.  On  the 
same  day  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  hail  struck  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut.  All  the  skylights  and  nearly  all 
the  panes  of  glass  in  the  city  were  smashed,  the  hail- 
stones being  "  as  large  as  butternuts."  The  garden 
crops  were  almost  entirely  ruined.  The  streets  and 
roads  were  badly  "  washed"  by  the  heavy  rain.  Light- 
ning struck  the  agitator  and  cooper  shops  of  the  Liberty 
Oil  Works,  in  Lawrenceville,  near  Piit-iburg,  and  set 
them  on  fire.  The  cooperage  and  machinery,  with  2000 
empty  barrels  and  about  3000  barrels  of  crude  oil  were 
destroyed.    Loss  #30,000. 

The  railroad  companies  over  the  United  States  are 
very  generally  reducing  the  wages  of  their  employees, 
from  10  to  12  per  cent.  In  a  few  instances  this  is  re- 
sisted, but  is  mostly  quietly  acquiesced  in.  The  New 
York  Tribune  having  announced  to  its  compositors  and 
proof-readers  its  intention  to  cut  down  their  wages,  was 
met  by  an  immediate  strike  on  their  jiart ;  within  two 
days  new  men  were  procured  to  fill  all  the  positions. 

The  monthly  mean  of  the  barometer  and  thermome- 
ter, during  last  month  in  Philadelphia,  was  respec- 
tively 30  inches  and  72°.  Rain-fall  for  the  month  5.22 
inches.  The  lightning  storm  of  2lst  was  quite  severe, 
doing  much  damage  in  and  about  the  city.  One  meteor 
was  observed  at  10.50  P.  M.,  on  the  14th  ult.,  which  start- 
ing from  a  point  75  degrees  above  the  eastern  horizon, 
moved  towards  the  northeast,  leaving  a  train  for  10  de- 
grees behind  it  of  blue  color.  Re|)orts  from  the  sur- 
rounding districts  show  that  the  weather  during  the 
month  has  been  very  fivorable  for  the  growth  and 
ripening  of  the  cereal  crops,  and  large  yields  are  ex- 
pected. Reports  from  the  peach  growing  sections  re- 
main favorable. 

The  Markets,  &n, — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  30lh  ult.  Cotton,  12',  a  12.1  cts.  Wheal,  Penna. 
red,  $2.10  a  $2.15  ;  Penna.  amber,  $2.20  a  $2.25  ;  new 
Delaware  white  sold  at  $2.00.  Flour,  $6.75  a  $9.00, 
the  latter  for  Minnesota  choice.  High  grades  at  $10  to 
%\\.  Rye  at  from  7(i  to  85  cts.  Corn  dull  and  lower, 
57  a  02  cts.  Oats,  44  a  50  cts.  Cheese,  7i  a  9i  cts. 
.Spring  chickens,  15  a  17  cts. 

KouEioN. — K  public  meeting  was  held  in  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  mayor  presiding,  at  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  urging  the  widening  and  im- 
provement of  the  streets,  pl.icing  restrictions  upon  the 
erection  of  wooden  or  brick  faced  buihlings,  the  raising 
of  a  loan  to  rebuild  the  city,  admission  of  l)uildit)g  ma- 
terial free  of  duty  for  six  inonths.  The  insurance  re- 
prejentatives  in  .St.  John  have  signed  an  agreement  not 
to  accept  any  insurance  on  wooden,  brick  faced  or 
shingle-roofed  buildings  hereafter  erected. 


Reports  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  Cinada,  pnh 
lished  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  indicate  a  yield  of  ha; 
considerably  below  the  avera.;e.  An  excallent  crop  o 
fall  wheat  is  expected,  should  no  unfavorable  change 
take  place  before  the  harvest.  Spring  wheat  is  a  liitl 
less  favorably  spoken  of.  B  irley  and  oats  will  yieh 
less  than  usual.  Peas,  rye  and  potatoes  are  doing  well 
but  the  two  latter  need  rain. 

Advices  from  Acapulco  to  the  16th  ult.,  announce  it 
recapture  by  the  Diaz  gun-boats,  after  a  bombirdmen 
of  nearly  ten  days.  Alvarez,  the  Lardist  commmder 
surrendered  250  men. 

Daring  the  past  two  months,  according  to  a  despatol 
to  the  New  Orleans  Biard  of  Health,  there  have  beei 
186  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  the  military  hospital 
one  hundred  miles  from  Havana.  It  is  the  only  plac' 
in  the  tropics — it  least  n  jrth  of  the  equator — where  th 
fever  has  appeared  this  season. 

The  number  of  wolves  in  R  issia  is  estimated  at  200, 
090,  and  their  annual  consumption  of  fle^h  is  25  ewt 
per  head.  L  ist  year  they  devoured  161  hum  in  being 
and  it  is  estimated  th  it,  in  one  way  or  another,  the^ 
cost  the  country  $10,000,000.  Hunting  has  decline' 
since  the  emancip.itioa  of  the  serfs,  and  the  wolves  hav 
increased. 

The  Russian. left  is  in  force  near  Hersova,  and  al 
their  troops  between  Kal  irash  and  Ismail,  some  30,00( 
have  by  this  time  passed  from  the  northern  to  th 
southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  driven  the  Turks 
what  they  call  their  second  line  of  defence  at  Kustendj 
and  the  Roman  walls. 

The  Russian  centre  his  crossed  the  Dmube  at  Sim 
nitza,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Turkish  line  will  soo 
be  threatened  by  at  least  150,000  men. 
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WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Gree 
language-!,  will  be  wanted  at  the  opening  of  the  ne! 
session,  10th  mo.  29th.    Apply  to 

Joseph  P  issraore,  Goshen ville,  Chester  Co.,  P; 
John  E.  Carter,  624  South  24th  St.,  Philada 
or  Wm.  Evan.s,  252  Soath  Front  St.,  " 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Governoi 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  session. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

William  Biddle,  No.  220  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philad; 
Clarkson  Sheppard,  Greenwich,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Passmore,  G  )shenville,  Penna. 
Geo.  J.  Soattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philada 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

A  suitably  qualified  man  or  woman  Friend  is  wante 
as  assistant  teacher  in  this  school,  to  enter  upon  dut 
the  first  of  Ninth  month  next. 

Prompt  application  may  be  made  to  either  of  th 
undersigned, 

Thomas  Lippincott,  920  Franklin  St, 
Richard  Cadbury,  12'i  Chestnut  St. 
Ephraim  Smith,"  1110  Pine  St. 
Edward  Maris,  127  South  Fifth  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE, 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenly-ihird  Ward,)  Philadelphia 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua H.  Wort: 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  East  Bradford,  Chester  C( 
Pa.,  on  the  16th  ult.,  Ebenezer  Worth,  Sen.,  in  tl 
74th  year  of  his  age,  a  valuable  elder  of  Bradfo: 
Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  having  in  ear 
years  submitted  in  great  sincerity  to  the  restrainir 
power  of  Truth,  was  through  a  long  life  eminently  co 
spicuous  for  meekness  and  humility— -so  much  so,  th 
no  doubt  the  thought  of  any  laudatory  notice  of  his  d 
parture  wcmld  have  been  very  trying  to  his  sensiti 
mind  ;  yet  we  believe  it  due  to  the  great  cause  he  hf 
so  much  at  heart,  to  say,  his  example  of  watchfulne; 
purity  of  life  and  conversation,  and  consistency 
character  with  the  profession  he  made  before  the  worl 
is  worthy  of  imitation  ;  that  as  he  followed  the  de 
Redeemer,  others  may  be  incited  to  follow  him.  "  Ai 
the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  tl 
effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance  foreve; 
"  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  eart 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Mary  Harris. 

In  the  memoir  handed  down  to  us  of  Mary 
5arris,  there  are  some  stirring  records  of  es- 
■icial  application  and  instruction  to  our  dear 
oung  Friends  to  whom  this  may  come.  It 
ppears  that  she  was  a  young  and  beautiful 
naiden,  and  had  a  love  early  raised  in  her  to 
he  blessed  Truth  ;  yet  notwithstanding  this 
he  so  settled  down  under  a  mere  profession 
hereof,  as  still  to  live  in  the  customs  and 
ashions  of  a  world,  which  the  apostle  John 
las  declared,  "  lieth  in  wickedness."  Another 
estimony  on  this  point  from  the  dear  Saviour 
limself  is  no  less  cogent :  "  JS'o  man  can  serve 
_wo  masters  ;  *  *  ye  cannot  s^rve  God  and 
haammon,"  or  the  world. 

Oh  !  that  our  beloved  young  Friends  could 
see  the  emptiness,  the  unsatisfying  nature, 
the  vanitj-  and  vexation,  the  remorse  and  an- 
guish of  spirit  ever  attendant,  sooner  or  later, 
pon  indulgence  in  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
last  of  the  eve,  and  the  pride  of  life  which  are 
not  of  the  Father  but  of  the  world!"  How 
many,  we  are  persuaded,  have  been  kept  back 
from  following  the  wooings  and  ieadinss  of 
the  Lord's  holy,  preserving  Spirit,  and  from 
that  "Peace"  with  Him  "which  passeth  all 
understanding,"  from  also  the  "  hundred  fold" 
promised  in  this  life,  by  these  tempting  baits 
liand  fa  ling  pleasures  of  our  cruel  enemy  who 
ifeeeks  to  caplivate  us  by  such  alluring,  sin- 
plea~ing  idols;  and  in  any  and  every  way  he 
can,  to  lead  to  bewilder  and  dazzle  to  blind. 

How  interesting  is  the  relation  given  of 
M.  H.,  that  though  she  for  a  time  withstood 
Ithe  visitations  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and  hard- 
ened her  heart  against  His  reproof-j,  yet  being 
brought  low  by  the  chastening  hand,  and 
disease  settling  upon  her,  she  became  as  a 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning,  even  to  the 
experience  of  the  little  child's  state,  which  is 
BO  acceptable  and  precious  to  Him  who  has 
said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
and  forhid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  God."  And,  "Except  ye  be  converted 
and  become  as  Utile  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

She  was  a  living  monument  of  mercy.  The 
Lord  rent  the  veil  which  is  ever  upon  the 
heart  until  it  shall  turn  to  Him,  and  drew  her 
into  nearer  conformity  with  His  blessed  will ; 
whei-eb}^  also  we  "are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 


Spirit  of  the  Lord."  She  declared  from  the 
bed  of  sickness  and  of  death,  after  her  eyes 
were  opened  and  light  arose  out  of  obscurity 
that  "the  Lord  hath  made  these  bones  bare 
for  my  rebellion  ;  because  I  would  not  submit 
to  His  precious  truth."  And  soon  after  thus 
charged  those  around  her,  "Oh!  do  not  you 
stand  out,  it  will  cost  you  dear,  if  ever  you 
find  mercy."  Ah  1  what  significance  in  that 
word  "  if!"  May  none  presume  upon  a  mercy 
unauthorized,  or  trust  to  any  more  "  con- 
venient season,"  that  leaves  out  alike  the  fear- 
ful uncertainty  of  this  mortal  life,  with,  like- 
wise, the  strivings  of  the  Redeemer's  Spirit, 
over  which  we  have  no  control ;  and  that  fails 
to  recognize  the  solemnly  preceptive  lan- 
guage: "Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time; 
behold  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 

The  memoir,  as  selected  from,  is  as  fol- 
loweth  : 

"  Mary  Harris,  of  London,  a  maid,  young 
and  beautiful,  went  often  with  her  relations 
to  the  meetings  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
and  had  a  love  raised  in  her  to  the  blessed 
truth,  and  to  them  who  held  it  in  a  pure  con- 
science; yet  still  lived  in  the  customs  and 
fashions  of  this  evil  world.  But  the  same 
love  of  God  that  had  begotten  tenderness  in 
her  heart,  and  love  to  truth,  followed  her,  and 
would  not  suffer  her  to  sit  down  in  the  world 
without  trouble.  The  Lord  visited  her  with 
great  weakness,  so  that  she  grew  ill,  and  fell 
into  a  consumption  for  about  three  years  ;  and 
being  often  visited  by  Josiah  Coale,  and  put 
in  mind  to  consider,  whether  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  not  upon  her  for  her  unfaithfulness 
and  disobedience,  she  did  consider  the  matter, 
and  the  Lord  sent  it  home  upon  her  heart, 
and  she  cried  to  him  for  mercy;  and  applied 
her  heart  to  the  Lord,  and  his  faithful  mes- 
sengers, saying,  'I  have  hardened  my  heart 
at  many  precious  meetings,  when  the  Lord 
hath  smitten  me;  and  I  have  seen  plainly, 
that  the  Lord  would  have  gathered  me  ;  but  I 
said  in  my  heart,  if  I  receive  this,  if  I  give  up 
to  this,  I  must  be  a  Quaker,  and  I  cannot  be 
a  Quaker.  Then  would  I  take  my  heart  from 
attending  upon  the  ministration  of  truth,  and 
then  my  heart  became  more  hard.  What 
shall  I  do,'  said  she,  '  that  now  1  may  receive 
the  faithful  sayings  of  the  servants  of  the 
Lord?  Oh!  that  my  heart  were  open;  but 
it  is  shut  and  hard:  when  shall  I  find  mercy 
in  this  state  ?' 

She  remained  so  for  some  time,  and  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  in  body  ;  and  on  the  first 
day  she  took  her  bed  she  was  much  under  the 
righteous  judgments  of  the  Lord,  and  felt  his 
word  in  her  heart  as  fire.  But  the  Lord  in  judg- 
ment remembered  mercy,  and  having  brought 
her  very  low,  he  showed  her  the  child's  state, 
which  she  with  great  delight  desired  ;  and  in-' 
deed  she  became  as  a  little  child,  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Then  did  the  Lord  rend 
the  veil,  and  showed  her  his  glory,  and  the 
preciousness  of  his  pure  truth,  and  the  light 
shined  out  of  darkness,  and  in  it  she  saw  light, 


and  received  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  her 
heart  was  filled  with  joy  and  praises  to  the 
Lord,  saying,  'I  am  well;  I  feel  no  pain,  I 
am  full ;  my  cup  runs  over.  I  am  filled  as  it 
were  with  marrow  and  fatness.  I  have  seea 
his  glory,  and  tasted  his  precious  truth.  How 
pure  is  God's  everlasting  truth  ?  ]S"othing  so 
pure;  and  they  who  indeed  receive  it,  are 
made  pure  by  it.  Praised  be  the  Lord  who 
hath  made  me  partaker  of  it,  and  placed  me 
among  his  people.  Oh!  blessed  God,  who  hath 
given  me  cause  to  sing  aloud  of  thy  praise.' 
Many  precious  words  she  spoke  to  several 
persons  who  came  to  visit  her,  to  their  several 
conditions,  showing  to  some,  who  lived  in 
pleasure,  her  hands,  saying,  'See  here,  the 
Lord  hath  made  these  bones  bare  for  my  re- 
bellion ;  because  I  would  not  s  ibmit  to  his 
precious  truth.  He  hath  brought  me  to  the 
dust,  and  I  must  lay  down  this  body  as  a 
sacrifice.  Oh !  do  not  you  stand  out,  it  will 
cost  you  dear,  if  ever  you  find  mercy.'  Then 
she  would  sing  praises  to  the  Lord,  and  ex- 
horted all  speedily  to  embrace  truth,  and 
warned  others  professing  truth,  from  follow- 
ing the  fashions  of  the  world,  ciying  to  the 
Lord  to  wash  her  thoroughly.  Some  would 
say  to  her,  '  It  may  be  thou  mayest  recover.' 
'  No,  no,'  she  replied,  'I  must  lay  down  this 
bod^y  for  my  rebellion.  In  my  vain  life,  if 
any  had  said  I  should  recover,  it  would  for  a 
little  time  seem  to  refresh  me;  and  if  they 
had  said  surelj'  I  could  not  live  long,  it  would 
cast  me  down  ;  but  now  I  long  for  death.  I 
must  lay  down  this  body;  for,' said  she,  'when 
I  received  God's  everlasting  truth,  I  received 
the  sentence  of  death  :'  and  this  she  was  posi- 
tive in  all  along. 

More  sensible  expressions  she  uttered,  which 
I  omit  for  brevity.  About  half  an  hour  bo- 
fore  her  departure,  she  was  taken  with  a 
great  trembling:,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
troubled  ;  when  one  near  her  said,  "  What  is 
the  matter?  art  thou  in  any  doubt  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  which  thou  art  made  par- 
taker?' She  replied,  ■' No,  no;  that  is  God's 
pure  everlasting  truth,  which  the  people  of 
God,  called  Quakers,  are  made  partakers  of, 
and  for  which  they  suffer;  that  is  everlasting, 
that  is  the  true  spirit,  and  their  God  is  my 
God  ;  and  although  I  see  it  not  now  as  I  have 
seen  it,  yet  I  bring  in  my  testimony,  that  is 
the  truth  that  shall  abide  forever ;  that  is  pure, 
and  nothing  that  is  defiled  shall  be  sheltered 
under  it.  That  is  the  truth  which  enlight- 
eneth  every  man  coming  into  the  world  :  the 
little  seed  in  me  is  become  great,  great,  great ! 
Blessed  be  God  who  hath  placed  me  among 
his  people,  and  I  possess  what  they  possess  ; 
and  when  the  faithful  die  as  I  die,  my  portion 
will  be  their  portion ;  and  my  cup  is  full,  it 
runs  over  and  over.'  Then  she  breathed  a 
little  thicker  for  about  the  space  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  and  so  without  groan  or  sigh,  or 
the  least  motion,  she  shut  her  eyes  and  slept. 
Glory  to  God  for  ever. 

She  died  in  the  year  1668." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Physical  Features  of  Iceland. 

Dr.  Kneeland  thus  describes  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  remarkable  island : — 
"According  to  Paijkull,  a  Swedish  geologist 
who  has  travelled  extensively  in  Iceland  with- 
in the  last  ten  years,  the  form  of  the  country, 
as  it  now  exists,  its  rent  and  uneven  surface, 
are  due  to  the  action  of  glaciers.  The  basaltic 
rocks  show  numerous  marks  of  glacial  action; 
where  a  deep  valley  or  fiord  is  seen,  there  was 
once  a  continuous  layer  of  rock,  afterward 
carried  away  by  the  ice;  lava,  which  once 
must  have  moved  in  horizontal  strata  of  uni- 
form thickness,  now  appears  in  hills  and  un- 
dulations, often  overlaid  by  a  thick  soil  ;  the 
erosion  of  the  glacier  has  done  this,  and  very 
extensively. 

The  rocky  fissures,  or  fiords,  which  extend 
from  the  rocky  coast  far  into  the  interior,  are 
characteristic  of  Icelandic,  as  well  as  of  Nor- 
wegian scenery.  Originating  perhaps  in  the 
fissures  of  the  primary  upheaval,  extending 
far  beneath  the  water,  they  have  since  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  action  of  glaciers,  the 
sea,  the  rains  and  the  frosts ;  they  are  very 
narrow  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  re- 
semble rivers  with  high  perpendicular  rocky 
walls.  Bare  of  vegetation,  lifeless  and  still, 
except  from  the  roar  of  the  wind,  the  torrent 
and  the  sea,  they  are  inexpressibly  grand  and 
gloomy.  Yet  these  rocky  wastes,  so  desolate 
when  viewed  from  the  ocean,  are  the  favorite 
dwelling-places  of  the  Icelander ;  here  he  finds 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  a  plenty  of 
drift  wood  for  domestic  uses;  an  occasional 
stranded  whale,  and  a  comparatively  quiet 
harbor;  the  lateral  valleys,  also  the  eff'ect  of 
erosion  by  ice,  are  apt  to  be  fertile,  commu- 
nicating with  grassy  meadows  well  suited  for 
his  cattle.  In  the  neighborhood  of  these 
fiords,  thei-efore,  we  find  the  thickest  settled 
portions  of  the  country.  It  was  from  one  of 
these  fiords,  the  Breida  on  the  western  coast, 
about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  capital, 
that  Erik  the  Eed  sailed  in  984,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Greenland. 

This  structure  of  the  coast,  extending  as  it 
does  far  into  the  interior,  facilitates  commu- 
nication by  water,  but  renders  travelling  by 
land  difficult  and  often  dangerous  ;  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ascent  and  descent;  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  heat  of  the  valley  to  the 
snow,  rain,  and  wind  of  the  heights;  the  pas- 
sage of  the  narrow  bridle-paths  along  the  al- 
most perpendicular  sides  of  pi^ecipices  whose 
bases  are  washed  b}'  the  sea  hundreds  of  feet 
below,  unite  to  make  travelling  outside  of  the 
capital,  without  a  guide,  rather  a  perilous  un- 
dertaking." 

Between  the  two  snowy  chains  which  tra- 
verse the  country  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, lies  the  "desert  of  Iceland."  It  is  a 
lonely  and  desolate  region,  torn  by  earth- 
quakes, overwhelmed  by  lava  streams,  as  far 
as  known  consisting  mainly  of  tracts  of  vol- 
canic sand,  destitute  of  water,  and  without 
vegetation. 

"This  desert,  an  elevated  plateau,  extend- 
ing across  the  island,  and  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  south  to  north,  is  rarely  visited  by 
travellers,  and  by  the  natives  only  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  women  form  their  tout  villages 
on  its  borders,  while  they  gather  the  Iceland 
moss.  There  must,  however,  be  fertile  dis- 
tricts in  it,  and  the  reports  well  authenticated 
of  herds  of  reindeer  issuing  from  it,  and  of 
wild-looking  men  having  horses  shod  with 


horn,  prove  that  it  is  not  entirely  unsuited 
for  human  habitation. 

Reindeer  were  introduced  from  Norway 
about  1770 ;  there  are  considerable  herds  of 
the  animal,  especially  in  the  mountain  deserts 
of  the  northeast ;  they  feed  upon  the  moss,  and 
are  pursued  with  difficulty  as  there  is  no  food 
for  horses  in  their  haunts;  they  are  hunted 
for  their  flesh,  skin  and  horns;  they  are  not 
domesticated,  as  the  country  is  too  rough  for 
their  use  in  sledges.  Yet  with  all  its  dreari- 
ness and  cold,  and  barrenness  and  poverty, 
and  isolation,  the  people  are  extremely  fond 
of  their  country,  and  say  that  '  Iceland  is  the 
fairest  land  that  the  san  shines  upon.'  Of 
them  it  may  be  said  with  Goldsmith: 

'  The  shndd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  ; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease.' 

Running  up  from  these  fiords  are  numerous 
rivers,  generally  short,  furious,  and  cold,  the 
result  of  the  melting  of  the  glaciers;  none 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  long,  they  are 
not  navigable  for  any  great  continuous  ex- 
tent, and  oppose  formidable  barriei'S  to  the 
traveller  in  whatever  direction  he  may  go; 
twenty  to  thirty  of  these,  with  their  tribu- 
taries, he  will  find  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
shallow,  cold,  and  clear ;  bridges  there  are 
none,  and  very  few  boats,  so  tliat  difiiculty 
and  danger,  both  to  horse  and  rider,  attend 
their  crossing,  whether  by  fording  or  swim- 
ming; we  encountered  none  reaching  above 
the  horse's  belly.  From  the  broken  nature 
of  the  country,  they  form  several  fine  water- 
falls, one  of  the  prettiest  of  which  is  made  by 
the  river  Oxera  falling  over  the  precipices  in 
the  crater-like  depressions  at  Thingvalla, 
where  the  principal  ceremonies  of  the  mil- 
lennial celebration  took  place.  This  fall  is 
about  eighty  feet  high,  and  visible  for  many 
miles,  its  snowy  whiteness  being  I'emarkably 
contrasted  against  the  black  lava  rocks  over 
which  it  flows.  *  *  *  Another  beautiful 
fall  is  the  Skogafoss,  two  hundred  feet  high, 
on  the  south  coast,  about  eighty  miles  from 
the  capital. 

The  lakes  of  Iceland,  from  the  broken  na- 
ture of  the  country,  are  few ;  all  are  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  desolate  scenery,  and 
their  sides  and  bottoms  are  rough  with  the 
lava  blocks  from  the  surrounding  volcanoes. 
The  largest  is  Thingvalla  lake,  along  which 
we  journeyed  for  many  hours,  and  near  which 
was  formerly  held  the  meetings  of  the  Alth- 
ing during  the  independent  age  of  the  island. 
This  lake  is  clear,  cold,  very  deep,  abounding 
in  fish,  and  visited  by  innumerable  water- 
fowl ;  it  is  about  twelve  miles  long  and  five 
wide,  receives  the  river  Oxera,  and  it  is  said, 
communicates  with  the  sea.  It  is  situated  in 
a  magnificent  basin  in  the  lava  rocks,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  black  ruggedncss  of  the 
rim  and  the  clear  green  waters  of  its  expanse, 
with  tlie  great  many-hued  hills  in  the  distance 
casting  their  shadows,  and  the  fleecy  clouds 
mirrored  in  its  surface,  make  a  scene  of  singu- 
lar weird-like  beauty." 

Dr.  Kneeland  observes  that  the  northern 
coast  of  Iceland,  which  he  and  his  party  could 
not  reach  on  account  of  the  ice  in  the  north- 
west, though  a  little  colder,  is  really  the  most 
desirable  part  of  the  island  for  human  resi- 
dence. The  soil  is  deeper,  the  vegetation 
more  luxuriant  and  reaching  farther  up  the 
mountains,  which  are  freer  from  snow  than 
in  the  south  and  west  of  the  island.  The 
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fiords  are  also,  it  is  stated,  more  aecessibl 
and  better  stocked  with  fish.    Husavik  is  d 


scribed  as  a  considerable  trading  town,  an 
where  Gardar  landed,  and  passed  a  winter  i 
864,  ten  years  before  the  permanent  sett! 
ment  on  the  west  coast,  whose  thousandt 
anniversary  was  celebrated  in  1874. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

A  Twofold  Danger. 

About  a  year  before  George  Fox's  deceasi 
he  speaks  of  having  a  concern  upon  his  spir 
with  respect  to  a  twofold  danger  that  attende 
some  who  professed  the  truth. 

"  One,"  he  says,  "  was  of  young  people 
running  into  the  fashions  of  the  world ;  an 
the  other  was  of  old  people's  going  into  th 
earth"  under  the  pi'essure  of  which  exercis 
he  wrote  an  epistle,  which  he  addressed 
"  To  all  that  profess  the  truth  of  God. 

"  My  desires,"  he  says,  "  are,  that  you  wal 
humbly  in  it:  for  when  the  Lord  called  m 
forth,  he  let  me  see  that  young  people  grei 
up  together  in  vanity,  and  the  fashions  of  tb 
world,  and  old  people  went  downwards  int 
the  earth,  raking  it  together.  And  nov 
Friends,  I  see  too  many  young  people  tha 
profess  the  truth,  grow  up  into  the  fashions  c 
the  world,  and  too  many  parents  indulge  then 
And  amongst  the  elder,  some  are  declinin 
downwards,  and  raking  after  the  earth.  Then 
fore  take  heed  that  you  are  not  making  you 
graves  while  you  are  alive  outwardly,  an 
'  loading  yourselves  with  thick  clay.'  (Hal 
ii.  6.)  For,  if  you  have  not  power  over  th 
earthly  spirit,  and  that  which  leadeth  into 
vain  mind,  and  the  fashions  of  the  world,  an 
into  the  earth ;  though  you  have  often  ha^ 
the  rain  fall  upon  your  fields,  you  will  bu 
bring  forth  thistles,  briers,  and  thorns,  whicl 
ai-e  for  the  fire,"  &c. 
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Correcting  Faults. 
In  the  education  of  youth,  it  is  not  th 
wisest  plan  continually  to  bring  faults  to  ligh 
discussing  and  reprehending  them.  The 
will  be  far  more  ea^ilj^  checked  by  cherishiu; 
the  antagonistic  virtues.  If  habits  of  truttiB 
fulness,  integrity,  purityand  industry  are  cart 
fully  cultivated  by  the  parent,  there  will  b 
but  little  need  of  holding  up  for  reprehensio 
sins  like  lying,  theft  and  profanity.  Th 
inind  soon  learns  to  tolerate  what  it  dwell 
upon,  and  vice  often  presented,  even  for  con 
demnation,  grows  at  length  familiar,  an 
loses  its  most  revolting  features.  Certainly 
off'ences  must  be  dealt  with,  and  by  no  mean 
ignored  or  slurred  over.  When  they  occu 
their  true  character  and  eff'ects  must  be  dis 
closed  without  either  extenuation  or  exaggera 
tion,  and  the  off'ender  led  to  see  that  he  ha 
forfeited  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  inno 
cent  and  virtuous.  But  such  experiences 
though  not  to  be  shunned  when  they  come 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  the  chief  antidote  t 
wrong-doing.  The  daily  cultivation  of  posi 
tive  good  is  the  very  best  means  of  averting 
evil. 

Not  only  in  the  family  and  school,  but  i 
all  the  other  scenes  of  life,  does  this  trutl 
hold  good.  To  cultivate  habits  of  industr 
and  independence  will  do  far  more  toward 
reforming  the  idle  and  improvident  than  t 
heap  censure  upon  them,  however  much  i| 
maj'  be  merited.  To  instil  a  sense  of  justic 
and  integrity,  is  a  much  greater  safeguard 
against  dishonesty  than  the  firmest  locks  an 
bars.    To  inspire  the  heart  with  ambition  fol 
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worthy  objects,  and  to  infuse  the  desire  for 
elf-improvement,  are  better  correctives  of 
ebasing-  amusements  and  vicious  company 
ban  all  the  homilies  that  could  be  pronounced 
.gainst  them.  The  earnest  promulgation  of 
ne  solid  truth  is  worth  more  than  the  violent 
enunciation  of  twenty  errors.  The  employer 
rho,  instead  of  finding  fault,  scolding,  and 
wakening  in  those  who  serve  him  feelings 
•f  resentment  and  ill-temper,  encourages  and 
timulates  them  by  kind  notice  and  liberal 
■raise  when  merited,  is  ti'ainingthem  to  habits 
f  fidelity  and  industry  that  no  stern  rebukes 
nd  harsh  severity  could  ever  induce.  There 
,3  a  cheerfulness  attending  this  positive  method 
f  doing  good  that  is  specially  attractive  and 
|7inQing.  Fear,  rebuke  and  condemnation 
,re  depressing  in  their  influence,  while  hope, 
Dcouragement  and  sympathy  excite  the  faeul- 
ies  to  renewed  exertion,  and  animate  the 
leart  to  noble  endeavors.  It  is  true  that  it 
equires  patience,  watchfulness,  self-control, 
.orethought,  and,  above  all,  faith  in  human 


ature.    It  is  far  easier  to  censure  the  wrong 


tioD,  or  fully  admit  it  to  ourselves,  that  our 
lot  is  peculiarly  hard. 

As  time  rolls  on  ;  and  advancing  years,  and 
the  wisdom  gained  by  experience  increase 
our  capacity  for  calm  and  thoughtful  judg- 
ment ;  we  are  sometimes  led  to  look  back  over 
the  path  we  have  travelled,  and  to  trace  the 
footsteps  by  which  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  now  stand.  The  difficulties  we 
have  encountered,  when  thus  viewed,  shrink 
into  comparative  littleness.  As  our  thoughts 
turn  to  the  boundless  realms  of  eternity,  all 
else  seems  of  little  importance,  excejit  as  it 
has  a  bearing  on  our  progress  towards  that 
blissful  state,  where  "the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Then  be  not  dismayed,  thou  who  art  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
flock  of  Christ's  companions,  at  any  difficulty 
or  trial  that  may  be  met.  If  thou  faithfully 
journey  on  in  the  road  towards  Zion,  the  time 
will  come ;  when,  looking  back,  all  these  things 
will  seem  to  thee  as  light  as  vanity  compared 
with  the  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  awaits 
thee.  W. 


ban  to  cultivate  the  right.  To  do  the  latter 
^eeds  a  hopeful,  earnest,  cheerful  spirit,  not 
asily  depressed  or  daunted,  and  able  to  infuse 
ts  own  nature  into  the  hearts  of  others.  It 
leeds  a  charity  that  makes  allowance  for 
aults  and  shortcomings,  an  untiring  energy 
J,  .hat  will  never  yield  to  despair,  a  love  that 
hall  melt  all  coldness.  The  results  will  more 
^han  reward  the  truly  benevolent  heart  in  the 
eal  good  accomplished.  The  impetus  thus 
^iven  to  moral  energy  will  never  spend  itself; 
;he  fire  of  worthy  ambition  thus  aroused  and 
juickened  will  never  be  extinguished ;  the 
positive  virtue  thus  established  will  never  be 
pverthrown. — Philada.  Ledger. 

''i  "  For  "  The  Friend." 

Climbing  the  Mountain. 
In  company  with  a  friend,  I  had  been  climb- 
ing the  steep  roads,  and  winding  among  the 
avines  of  the  mountains  which  border  the 
'''great  plains  of  the  West,  and  gradually  in- 
'■crease  in  height  till  they  culminate  in  the 
':bnowy  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  some 
"  of  whose  peaks  are  over  14,000  feet  above  the 
ocean  level.    Our  pedestrian  excursion  had 
''forcibly  impressed  us  with  a  sense  of  the  exer- 
^'tion  necessary  to  reach  any  considerable  ele- 
vation.    We  had  gone  about  eight  miles,  and 
risen  perhaps  2000  feet;  when  we  came  to  a 
point  commanding  a  widely  extended  view  of 
the  plains,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon  some 
sixty  miles  distant.   Between  this  apparently 
unlimited  expanse  and  ourselves,  lay  the  hills 
up  which  we  had  so  laboriously  struggled. 
Tin  comparison  with  the  grand  total  of  the 
"landscape  spread  before  us,  they  seemed  to 
dwindle  into  insignificance;  and  my  com- 
panion made  a  passing  remark  to  that  efl'ect. 
It  was  sufficient,  however,  to  suggest  a  train 
1  of  reflection  on  the  resemblance  of  our  travel- 
ling experience  to  that  which  awaits  us  in  our 
journey  through  life. 

That  which  is  immediately  present  to  us 
necessarily  claims  a  large  share  of  our  thoughts 
,f  and  efforts,  and  is  liable  to  assume  an  undue 
importance  in  our  eyes.  We  are  keenly  sensi 
tive  to  the  hardships,  labors  and  trials  we  are 
passing  through ;  and  though  reason  may  tell 
ns  they  are  only  the  common  lot  of  mortals, 
shared  in  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  human 
family;  yet  this  does  not  prevent  them  from 
greatly  absorbing  our  attention.  Indeed,  we 
often  feel,  even  if  we  do  not  make  the  asser- 


Harmonic  Telegraphy. — The  following  ac- 
count of  the  principles  on  which  this  remark- 
able improvement  in  transmitting  telegraphic 
messages  is  based  is  taken  from  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

To  assist  in  comprehending  what  this  prin- 
ciple is,  it  may  be  well  to  state  a  few  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  science  of  sound.  Sound 
consists  of  certain  waves  which  are  passed 
along  in  the  air,  and  which  are  called  "aerial 
vibrations."  The  rate  of  vibration  establishes 
the  character  of  the  sound,  or  its  "pitch." 
Suppose  a  steel  rod  to  be  set  in  motion  at  the 
rate,  say,  of  175  vibrations  to  the  second.  It 
will  give  forth  a  low,  bass  tone.  Increase  the 
rate  steadily,  and  the  sound  will  go  up  the 
scale  from  one  note  to  another.  Every  object 
has  its  key-note.  If  the  reader  will  wet  his 
finger  and  then  rub  it  along  the  edge  of  a 
tumbler,  the  glass  will  give  out  a  certain  musi- 
cal note.  Let  him  then  take  a  flute  and  play 
the  scale.  When  he  sounds  the  other  notes, 
the  glass  will  be  dumb,  but  when  he  sounds 
the  particular  note  which  the  glass  emitted, 
supposing  the  sound  to  be  loud  enough,  the 
glass  will  respond  with  the  same  note.  So 
every  object  has  a  note  to  which  it  is  faithful, 
rejecting  all  others,  and  responding  to  it  alone. 
This  fact  is  the  basis  of  Gray's  system  of  har- 
monic telegraphy. 

First  as  to  the  transmitter.  A  steel  bar  is 
filed  down  to  a  certain  pitch,  that  is,  to  a  cer 
tain  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  like  a 
tuning  fork.  This  is  placed  between  two  elec- 
tric magnets,  like  those  used  in  ordinary  tele-i 
graph  instruments.  One  of  these  is  stronger 
than  the  other.  Of  course  the  stronger  mag- 
net will  attract  the  steel  bar,  and  would  i^etain 
it  in  a  stationaiy  condition,  but  for  a  contriv- 
ance to  prevent  that  result.  %  This  consists  of 
a  spring  on  either  side  of  the  steel  bar.  When 
the  bar  touches  the  coil,  the  spring  touches  a 
wire,  which  shuts  off  the  current,  and  the  at- 
traction of  the  coil  for  the  bar  instantly  ceases. 
The  bar  then  flies  to  the  other  magnet,  where 
the  process  is  repeated,  and  so  it  continues  to 
vibrate  between  the  two,  the  rate  of  vibration 
being  uniformly  that  to  which  it  is  "tuned." 
This  instrument  is  opei-ated  on  by  a  small 
local  battery.  There  is  also  a  main  battery 
of,  say,  fifty  cells.  This  battery  sends  a  con- 
stant current  over  the  line  to  the  receiving 
I  office  without  producing  any  other  efl'ect  than 


that  which  is  produced  by  a  current  passing 
through  a  circuit  in  the  Morse  system.  But 
if  the  battery  is  connected  with  the  vibrator, 
the  current  is  cut  up  into  pulsations  of  the 
steel  bar,  and  in  that  form  reaches  the  receiv- 
ing officer.  For  this  purpose  an  ordinary 
Morse  key  is  used.  When  the  key  is  closed, 
the  main  line  is  connected  with  the  vibrator, 
and  the  vibrations  are  sent  over  the  wire. 
When  the  key  is  opened,  the  vibrator  has  no 
effect  upon  the  current  that  is  passing  over 
the  main  line.  The  effect  at  the  receiving 
office  is  this:  When  the  key  is  closed,  the  re- 
ceiving bar  vibrates  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
sending  bar,  and  emits  a  corresponding  tone. 
When  the  key  is  open  the  pulsations  are  not 
communicated,  and  the  receiving  bar  is  silent. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  how  the  manipulation 
of  the  Morse  key  at  the  sending  office  can  be 
made  to  produce  the  effect  of  dots  and  dashes 
at  the  receiving  office. 

In  one  experiment  there  were  eight  of  these 
instruments,  each  having  its  own  battery,  but 
all  connected  with  one  wire.  Over  this  wire 
the  vibrations  of  all  these  eight  transmitters 
were  sent  at  once  in  a  promiscuous  jumble. 
The  question  will  immediately  suggest  itself, 
how  was  the  confusion  of  sounds  interpreted  ? 
How  were  the  eight  messages  separated  each 
from  the  others  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is  found,  in  the  principle 
of  the  science  of  sound  which  was  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  Each  of  the 
bars  in  the  transmitting  instruments  is  tuned 
to  a  separate  tone,  or  rate  of  vibration.  So 
on  each  of  the  receiving  instruments  there  is 
a  bar  tuned  to  correspond  with  one  of  the  bars 
at  the  other  end.  Each  of  these  bars  is  placed 
on  a  sounding  box,  which  is  also  tuned  to 
correspond  with  it,  the  object  being  to  in- 
crease the  sound,  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible 
to  the  receiving  operator.  As  the  jargon  of 
sounds  or  pulsations  passes  over  the  wire,  each 
receiver  picks  out  and  repeats  the  tone  to 
which  it  is  tuned,  and  is  silent  as  to  the  others. 
Thus  the  sound  is  sifted  and  distributed.  It 
is  as  if  eight  persons  were  talking  in  a  room. 
To  one  person  standing  in  the  middle  and 
listening  to  all,  the  noise  would  be  quite  un- 
intelligible, but  if  each  of  the  talkers  addressed 
himself  to  a  single  listener,  the  latter  might 
be  able  to  understand. 


Selected. 

The  importance  of  daily  learning  the  lesson 
of  dwelling  in  our  own  hearts  with  Christ, 
the  seed,  that  we  may  be  taught  of  Him,  who 
declared  Himself  to  be  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart,  was  brought  before  me,  and  opened  to 
the  meeting.  It  is  only  while  we  are  tbus 
kept  with  Him,  that  we  can  sympathize  with 
others,  and  travail  with  the  Seed  for  its 
arising  into  dominion  ;  and  being  made  sensi- 
ble of  our  own  frailties,  and  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ  abounding  in  us,  the  rough 
Esau  nature  will  be  more  and  more  subdued, 
and  the  peace  of  God  which  is  substantial 
happiness,  will  be  enjoyed  in  ourselves,  and 
with  those  of  like  experience  in  whose  society 
we  mingle.  We  shall  be  in  a  state  to  receive 
warning  of  any  temptation  that  awaits  us,  and 
immediately  to  put  up  our  prayers  for  pre- 
servation, looking  to  the  blessed  Saviour  for 
his  aid  ;  and  Ho  will  deliver  us.  What  hai'- 
mony  and  sweet  enjoyment  prevail  among 
the  people,  who  are  brought  into  such  a  case! 
— Journal  of  William  Evans. 
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Canine  Sagacity. 

The  following  well-known  story  is  a  strong 
example  of  the  great  intelligence  which  may 
be  developed  in  a  dog  by  careful  training  : 

A  fashionably-dressed  English  gentleman 
was  one  day  crossing  one  of  the  bridges  over 
the  Seine  at  Paris,  when  he  felt  something 
knock  against  his  legs,  and,  looking  down,  he 
found  that  a  small  poodle-dog  had  rubbed 
against  him,  and  covered  his  boots  with  mud. 
He  was,  of  course,  much  annoyed,  but  when 
he  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  he  had 
the  boots  cleaned  at  a  stand  for  the  purpose, 
and  thought  no  more  about  the  matter, 

Some  days  after  this  occurrence,  however, 
he  had  occasion  again  to  cross  that  bridge, 
and  the  same  little  incident  occured.  Think- 
ing this  somewhat  odd,  he  resolved  to  watch 
where  the  little  dog  went  to;  and,  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  bridge,  he  followed 
with  his  eye  the  niovements  of  his  dirty  little 
friend.  He  saw  him  rub  against  the  feet  of 
one  gentleman  after  another,  till  he  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  mud  off  his  once  white  skin, 
then  rush  off  down  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
there  roil  himself  in  the  mud  collected  at  the 
side.  Having  thus  got  a  new  supply  of  dirt, 
the  little  animal  ran  up  to  the  bridge  again, 
and  proceeded  to  transfer  it  to  the  boots  of 
the  passers-by,  as  before. 

Having  watched  his  movements  for  some 
time,  the  gentleman  noticed  that  on  one  oc- 
casion, instead  of  running  down  to  the  river, 
he  went  off  to  the  proprietor  of  the  stand  for 
cleaning  boots,  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge, 
who  received  him  very  cordially.  The  truth 
then  for  the  first  time  dawned  on  him,  that 
the  little  animal  belonged  to  the  man  who 
cleaned  the  boots,  and  was  trained  by  him  to 
perform  these  mischievous  deeds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  custom. 

Being  very  fond  of  dogs,  the  Englishman 
resolved  to  purchase  this  clever  little  fellow, 
and  bring  him  back  to  England  with  him. 
When,  however,  he  went  to  the  dog's  master, 
that  person  at  first  denied  any  connection 
with  him,  and  only  admitted  the  ownership 
when  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  in 
terrogator  had  no  connection  with  the  police. 

For  some  time  also  ho  refused  to  part  with 
the  little  poodle,  saying  that  no  money  could 
pay  him  for  the  loss  of  ids  dog,  who  really 
made  his  living  for  him.  Tempted,  however, 
by  a  veiy  high  price,  he  at  last  consented  to 
sell  the  dog,  and  the  gentleman,  a  few  days 
afterward,  bi'ought  him  over  to  England 
travelling  via  Boulogne  to  Folkstone.  His 
residence  in  England  was  some  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  Folkstone,  and  to  this  place  he 
brought  his  little  purchase.  He  liad  not  been 
many  days  in  liis  new  home,  however,  when 
the  little  French  poodle  suddenly  disappeared. 
Search  was  made  for  him  every  where,  but  to 
no  effect.  His  new  master  offered  a  reward 
for  him,  but  with  the  same  result ,  and  ho  had 
at  last  made  up  his  mind  that  the  little  fellow 
had  been  either  poisoned  or  stolen,  when  one 
morning,  about  six  weeks  after  his  mysterious 
disappearance,  the  gentleman  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  Paris  telling  him  that  his  dog 
was  back  again  there,  and  at  his  old  trade  of 
soiling  boots  in  the  interest  of  his  former 
master. 

The  little  fellow,  not  liking  the  dullness  of 
a  country  life,  had  resolved  to  return  to  his 
former  home,  and  had  made  his  way  to  Folk- 
stone; there,  as  the  gentleman  afterward  as 


going  to  Boulogne,,  and  from  Boulogne  had 
found  his  way  back  to  Paris. —  G/iambers' 
Journal. 


Selected. 

HYMN. 

Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways, 
And  hope  in  Him,  whate'er  betide; 

Thou  'It  find  him  in  the  evil  days 
An  all-sufficient  strength  and  guide. 

Who  trusts  in  God's  unchanging  love, 

Builds  on  the  rock  that  naught  can  move.^ 

What  can  these  anxious  cares  avail — 
These  never-ceasing  moans  and  sighs? 

What  can  it  help  us  to  bewail 
Each  painful  moment  as  it  flies? 

Our  cross  and  trials  do  but  press 

The  heavier  for  our  bitterness. 

Only  thy  restless  heart  keep  still, 
And  wait  in  cheerful  hope,  content 

To  take  whate'er  his  gracious  will, 
His  all-discerning  love  hath  sent ; 

Nor  doubt  our  inmost  wants  are  known 

To  Him  who  chose  us  for  his  own. 

He  knows  when  joyful  hours  are  best ; 

He  sends  them  as  he  sees  it  meet ; 
When  thou  hast  borne  its  fiery  test, 

And  now  art  freed  from  all  deceit, 
He  comes  to  thee  all  unaware, 
And  makes  thee  own  his  loving  care. 

Nor,  in  the  heat  of  pain  and  strife, 

Think  God  hath  cast  thee  off  unheard  ; 

Nor  that  the  man  whose  prosperous  life 
Thou  enviest  is  of  him  preferred  ; 

Time  passes,  and  much  change  doth  bring. 

And  sets  a  bound  to  every  thing. 

All  are  alike  before  his  face  : 

'Tis  easy  to  our  God  most  high 
To  make  the  rich  man  poor  and  base, 

To  give  the  poor  man  wealth  and  joy. 
True  wonders  still  of  him  are  wrought, 
Who  setteth  up  and  brings  to  naught. 

Sing,  pray,  and  swerve  not  from  his  ways, 
But  do  thine  own  part  faithfully  ; 

Trust  his  rich  promises  of  grace, 
So  shall  it  be  fulfilled  in  thee: 

God  never  yet  forsook  at  need 

The  soul  that  trusted  him  indeed. 

— Geo.  Neumarh. 


ccrtaincd,  he  had 


on  board  a  steamer 


Attar  of  Rose  in  Turkey. — I  was  always 
under  the  impression  that  the  attar  of  rose 
was  made  in  large  quantities  in  Persia,  as  well 
as  in  Turkey,  for  I  remember  purchasing  it 
in  Biishire,  many  years  ago,  under  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  product  of  that  country  ;  but  my 
host  informed  me  that  I  was  mistaken,  and 
that  the  district  south  of  Balkan  was  the  only 
part  of  the  world  where  it  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced. The  whole  house  was  redolent  with 
the  scent  of  rose;  but  although  the  aroma  is 
very  penetrative  in  consequence  of  the  subtle 
character  of  the  essential  oil,  it  is  not  at  all 
overpowering,  even  when  the  nose  is  applied 
to  an  unstoppered  bottle  of  the  fluid.  My  host 
oi)ened  a  cupboard  which  contained  30  large 
glass  bottles  of  the  attar,  and  told  me  that  1 
was  looking  at ,£12,000  worth  of  oil!  The 
flowers  which  produce  it  have  the  appearance 
of  our  common  dog-rose,  and  are  of  the  varie- 
ties known  as  Rosa  Damascena,  R.  Semper- 
virens,  and  /)'.  Moschata.  The  last-named 
affords  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  attar.  The 
natives  themselves  know  ver}'  little  about  the 
varieties,  and  are  only  concerned  with  the 
profits  they  can  make  out  of  the  oil.  The 
plant  is  cultivated  by  the  farmers  in  every 
village  of  the  district,  and  requires  a  sandy 
soil  on  sloping  ground,  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Tho  greatest  care  is  bestowed  upon 
its  cultivation  and  the  harvesting  of  the  crop. 
Laying  down  a  rose  garden  may  be  done  in 


either  spring  or  autumn,  upon  ground  whic 
has  been  well  cleaned  and  plowed.  Yer 
severe  cold  will  kill  the  plants,  and  those 
the  whole  district  were  de8tro3^ed  in  this  wa 
in  the  year  1870.  Hoar-frost,  foggy  and  mist 
weather,  are  also  injurious  to  the  crops,  an 
a  hot  temperature  during  the  process  of  di 
tillation  interferes  with  the  yield  of  oil;  ha 
vest  commences  in  May,  and  lasts  for  abot 
20  days.  The  farmer  counts  the  buds  on  h 
plants,  and  calculates  the  number  which  wi 
probably  blossom  daily,  which  he  makes 
divisor  for  the  whole,  and  thus  gets  at  th 
number  of  days  his  harvest  will  last.  Tfc 
flowers  should  be  gathered  before  the  mori 
ing  dew  is  off  them,  and  then  immediately  t 
distilled.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty,  becauf 
it  is  impossible  to  judge,  even  approximate! 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  all  the  buds  wi 
blossom  ;  consequently,  unless  a  very  larg 
staff  is  kept,  so  as  to  pick  all  the  blossoms  < 
a  heavy  crop  in  the  short  space  of  time  thf 
is  available,  and  unless  a  large  number  < 
alembics  are  ready  to  distil  them,  a  gre 
portion  of  the  crop,  if  there  is  a  rapid  biosson 
ing,  may  be  wasted.  The  yield  of  attar  varic 
greatly,  but  on  an  average  it  takes  4,00 
pounds  of  rose-blossoms  to  make  one  poun 
of  oil.  The  best  quality  of  attar  varies  i 
price  from  17  to  18  piastres  the  miscal,  c 
15s.  4d.  to  16s.  lOd.  per  ounce;  while  inferic 
qualities  i-ealize  from  14  to  15  piastres  th 
miscal.  Manufacturers  frequently  adulterat 
the  attar  with  a  fluid  which  they  produc 
from  certain  kinds  of  grasses.  An  Englis 
acre  produces  from  4,000  pounds  to  6,00 
pounds  of  blossoms  in  fair  years,  and  34 
pounds  of  blossoms  produce  about  1^  drachm 
of  oil,  which,  on  an  average,  may  be  said  t 
be  worth  in  the  wholesale  market  about 
shillings. — Baker's  Turkey. 
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The  Life  of  a  Million. — The  Eegistrar-Gen 
ral  has  published  a  very  interesting  supph 
ment  to  the  thirty-fifth  annual  report,  in  whic 
he  estimates  the  march  of  an  English  genert 
tion  through  life.  He  starts  with  the  assume 
fact  that  1,000,000  children  are  born,  and 
these  that  511,745  would  be  boys,  and  488 
255  would  be  girls.  141,387  of  the  boys  an 
121,795  of  the  girls  will  probably  die  befor 
they  are  five  years  old.  The  million  is  thu 
reduced  to  736,818.  The  next  five  j'ears  th 
deaths  are  few,  and  they  are  fewest  of  all  i 
the  third  five  years,  that  is  between  the  agesc 
ten  and  fifteen.  This  full  growth  of  childhoo 
seems  to  be  the  healthiest  period  in  the  whol 
life  of  a  generation,  but  somcvvhat  more  so  fo 
hoys  than  for  girls.  Then  follow  five  year 
of  somewhat  more  liability  to  di-sease  an 
death.  This  liability  is  still  further  increase 
in  the  next  five  years  by  consumption  an 
other  ailments  incident  to  the  period  whe 
growth  has  ceased.  But  in  this  whole  twent; 
years,  through  childhood  and  youth,  th 
million  loses  but  102,773  of  its  number,  and  a 
army  of  young  men  and  women  in  almost  equii 
proportions,  and  634,045  in  total  strength 
crosses  the  dividing  line  of  the  first  quarter  c 
a  century.  About  62,052  die  between  twenty 
five  and  thirty-five;  the  number  is  increasoi 
to  66,078  between  thirty-five  and  forty-five 
but  between  forty-five  and  fifty-five  the  num 
her  of  deaths  rises  to  81,800;  and  from  fifty 
five  to  sixty-five  112,086  will  have  passec 
away.  The  number  who  set  out  over  the  nex 
reach  of  ten  years  is  309,029.  Of  these  onl] 
161,124  reach  their  seventy-fifth  year.  Thi 
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emnant  rapidly  diminishes,  and  at  eighty-five 
nly  38,565  remain.  Another  ten  years  and 
here  are  on  the  field  only  2,153  people  of 
enerable  age,  of  whom  nearly  nine  out  of  ten 
?ill  pass  a^vay  without  reaching  the  cente- 
larian's  fame.  The  number  which  will  proba- 
cy cross  the  threshold  of  a  second  century  is 
;23,  but  none  of  these  reach  110  ;  for  the  last 
f  the  million  will  probably  come  to  his  gi^ave 
a  his  lOSth  year. — London  Paper. 

For  "  The  Friend  •' 

I  Philip  and  Rachel  Price. 

"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 
:  In  the  years  1800  and  1801,  John  Hall,  an 
inglish  minister,  was  a  frequent  inmate  in 
he  family  of  P.  and  R.  Price,  and  his  cheer- 
al  temper  and  pleasant  humor  made  his  com- 
any  as  acceptable  to  the  children,  as  were 
is  religious  experience  and  instructive  con- 
lersation  grateful  to  their  parents.    At  con- 
liderable  sacrifice  in  leaving  a  young  and 
umerous  family,  P.  Price  accompanied  him 
3  his  visits  to  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  the 
astern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  as  far  as  Muncy, 
■'atawissa,  &c.,  into  the  State  of  Delaware, 
nd  part  of  New  Jersey.    These  occasions  of 
[bsence  are  spoken  of  as  seasons  of  trial,  but 
ii  the  end  rewarded  with  the  feeling  of  peace 
esulting  from  the  discharge  of  apprehended 
,uty.    He  writes,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
sft  home  with  my  mind  under  more  embar- 
iassments,  but  have  since  been  favored  to  get 
nto  a  more  quiet  and  resigned  state  of  mind, 
'  iud  I  believe  I  never  experienced  a  time 
therein  I  felt  a  greater  necessity  of  putting 
!!  ny  trust  in  that  Power  which  is  able  to  carry 
G 13  through  every  trying  dispensation  we  may 
:  aeet  with."    "Dear  John  has  been  much 
:  ^vored,  being  more  enlarged  than  I  have 
■nown  him  at  any  time  before.    The  number 
if  Friends  (in  Delaware)  is  generally  small  at 
ji  laeh  meeting,  but  many  other  people  often 
ii  ittend,  to  whom  the  call  seems  much  to  be 
if  ixtended."    From  New  York,  4th  mo.  15, 
r  802,  John  Hall  wrote,  "  I  expect  by  this  time 
\i  hou  hast  heard  of  my  coming  to  this  place 
l  ender  a  pi'ospect  of  embarking  for  my  native 
and,  and  can  now  inform  thee,  that  through 
;D  n  humble  attention  to  the  pointings  of  the 
)r  Teat  Shepherd  of  Israel,  I  have  been  favored 
i:  0  see  the  right  time  to  leave  this  country,  I 
I  hink  in  as  clear  a  point  of  view  as  I  did  to 
iiome  here,  which  I  esteem  a  great  favor, 
^cimnng  many  others  I  have  been  made  a  par- 
[,  Bker  of    Though  my  trials  have  been  many, 
,}!  md  in  depths  often,  yet  I  have  no  cause  to 
ffOmplain,  but  in  humility  of  heart  set  up  my 
afibenezer,  and  say,  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath 
ii  lelped  me.    It  felt  solemn  to  my  mind  in 
;Hai"ting  with  thee  and  thy  beloved  wife,  to 
,1  rhom  I  have  felt  my  mind  nearly  united  in  the 
le  lear  bonds  of  gospel  fellowship,  and  though 
jtiife  are  parted  one  from  another,  yet  are  often 
;i«iresent  in  spirit  and  in  epistles  written  on 
%  ae  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart,  by  the  blessed 
sifead  of  the  Church.    As  He  and  His  Father 
i  re  one,  even  so  we  are  one  in  the  Covenant 
•i,  f  Life,  being  made  partakers  of  the  same 
jy  piritual  bread.   My  leaving  the  city  (of  Phila- 
ij  elphia)  was  a  solemn  time  to  me,  and  I  re- 
re  )iced  in  being  favored  with  so  many  united 
[I  ad  concurring  testimonies  from  my  dear 
tj  lends  in  that  place,  that  I  left  them  in  the 
;{(  .ght  time;  and  their  prayers  for  my  preserva- 
.j  on  were  as  marrow  to  ray  bones.    There  is 
lit  precious  remnant  in  your  parts  to  whom  I 
diisel  my  mind  nearly  united:  May  the  Lord 


preserve  them  as  in  the  hollow  of  His  holy 
hand." 

In  the  retrospect  of  his  American  travels 
and  service,  John  Hall  wrote  from  "  Brough- 
ton,  11th  mo.  16,  1803— Beloved  friend  (Philip 
Price)  —  Although  about  eighteen  months 
have  passed  over  since  I  conversed  with  thee 
through  the  medium  of  my  pen,  yet  I  can  as 
sure  thee  that  my  love  and  affectionate  regard 
for  thee,  thy  dear  Eachel,  and  beloved  chil- 
dren, is  not  the  least  abated  or  worn  out ;  for 
I  can  tell  thee  that  by  my  fireside,  and  when 
in  my  bed,  ray  mind  frequently  takes  its  flight 
over  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  visit  many 
of  my  dear  Friends;  and  thy  habitation  often 
has  a  large  share.  I  often  call  to  mind  the 
many  pleasant  days  and  nights  I  spent  with 
you  and  your  beloved  children.  It  was  truly 
a  place  of  rest  to  the  sole  of  my  foot,  because 
I  found  the  Son  of  Peace  to  be  there.  May 
you,  my  dear  friends,  be  so  far  preserved  as 
still  to  be  in  the  abodes  of  peace.  This  will 
make  amends  for  all.  I  believe  you  have 
yowv  trials  and  exercises,  as  well  as  others  for 
the  Truths'  sake,  and  happy  are  they  who 
continue  with  the  Master  in  his  afflictions.  I 
believe  the  same  promise  that  was  formerly 
made  to  his  disciples  will  be  your  reward, — 
'ye  are  they  who  have  continued  with  rae  in 
my  tribulations,  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a 
kingdom.'" 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Across  Africa." 

"  Across  Africa,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  re- 
cently issued  from  the  press  of  Harper  Bros., 
New  York.  Its  author,  Verney  Lovett  Cam- 
eron, an  officer  of  the  British  navy,  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  European  who  has  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  continent  of  Africa.  This 
was  recently  performed  by  a  journey  to  the 
west,  from  Bagamoyo,  on  the  Zanzibar  coast, 
through  the  southern,  central  portion  of  the 
continent,  till  he  reached  the  great  Lake  of 
Tanganyika.  Thence  his  course  was  north- 
westerly to  a  large  river  near  the  centre  of 
this  part  of  Africa,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Congo,  emptying  into  the 
Atlantic  a  thousand  miles  further  west.  Leav- 
ing this  river  he  proceeded  in  a  general  south- 
westwardly  direction  reaching  the  Atlantic 
coast  at  Benguela.  The  distance  travelled 
was  about  2500  miles,  through  an  almost  un- 
known region,  inhabited  by  savages  and  wild 
beasts.  The  f  »rests,  jungles,  and  almost  im- 
passable swamps  met  with  on  the  route,  were 
often  of  a  character  to  appal  this  stout-hearted 
explorer.  He  was  several  times  attacked  by 
a  fever  accompanied  with  a  new  and  strange 
delirium,  but  through  these  difficulties  our  au- 
thor successfully  struggled  for  a  period  of 
three  years  and  five  months.  He  was  accom- 
panied at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition  by 
Dr.  Dillon,  Lieut.  Murphy  and  Robert  Moffat, 
the  latter  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  Dr. 
Dillon  and  Robert  Moffat  both  died  of  the 
fever,  and  Lieut.  Murphy  returned  to  the 
east  coast  upon  the  receipt  of  information 
that  the  remains  of  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been 
obtained,  leaving  V.  L.  Cameron  to  pursue 
tlie  journey  alone. 

The  primary  object  of  the  expedition  was 
to  search  for  and  relieve  Dr.  Livingstone,  but 
it  was  also  intended  that  it  should  take  a  part 
in  the  suppression  of  the  inhuman  traffic  in 
slaves,  the  cruelties  and  atrocities  of  which 
the  author  found  many  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing, and  which  he  became  convinced  could 


be  effectually  attacked  at  its  source  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  only,  believing  that  all  at- 
tempts at  its  suppression  on  the  coast  would 
be  futile. 

It  is  proposed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend,"  some  extracts  from  his  narra- 
tive, showing  the  peculiarities  of  this  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  desolation  and 
destruction  caused  by  the  slave  trade  which 
is  largely  carried  on  between  the  diffei-ent 
tribes  of  the  natives. 

After  many  vexatious  delays  in  getting  his 
caravan  together  at  Kikoka,  a  small  village 
a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  he  started  on  his 
journey  on  the  28th  of  3d  mo.  1873.  He  re- 
marks :  "  For  two  hours  and  a  half  we  march- 
ed across  a  lovely  country  of  rolling  grass- 
land interspersed  with  belts  of  timber,  and 
every  here  and  there  small  knolls  crowned 
with  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Away  on 
our  right  lay  the  chain  of  small  hills  where 
Rosako  and  its  neighboring  robber  villages 
were  situated,  along  the  I'oute  which  Stanley 
followed  on  his  journey  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Livingstone. 

"We  camped  on  the  top  of  a  small  knoll, 
the  huts  of  the  men  being  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  fence,  while  in  the  centre  the  tents 
were  pitched  and  a  large  hut  erected  for  stores 
and  guard-room.  Before  sunset  the  donkeys 
were  picketed  inside  the  boma,  and  the  en- 
trance closed  as  a  defense  both  against  wild 
beasts  and  robbers. 

"The  men  divided  themselves  into  small 
kambis  or  messes,  numbering  from  three  to 
seven  each,  for  the  purposes  of  cooking  and 
building  their  huts. 

"Bach  kambi  selects  one  man  for  duty  as 
cook,  while  the  remainder  busy  themselves 
in  building,  and  by  this  subdivision  of  labor 
a  camp  is  formed  in  a  wonderfully  short  space 
of  time  wherever  grass  and  suitable  wood  are 
plentiful. 

"One  man  cuts  the  ridge-pole  and  under- 
takes the  general  superintendence,  while 
others  prepare  forked  uprights  and  small 
sticks  for  rafters,  provide  bark  to  bind  the 
structure  together,  and  grass  for  thatch  and 
bedding.  Every  bit  of  grass  is  carefully  rooted 
out  from  the  inside  to  prevent  the  stubs  in- 
juring the  mats.  A  thick  layer  of  cut  grass 
is  also  spread  on  the  ground  to  form  a  sort  of 
mattress  and  on  this  mats  are  laid.  Some  of 
the  more  luxurious  build  small  kitandas,  or 
bed  places,  to  raise  them  above  the  damp 
ground." 

After  proceeding  about  50  miles  inland  he 
remarks  :  "  I  was  ranch  astonished  at  the  total 
absence  of  cattle,  as  we  noticed  no  tsetse  (the 
African  fly),  and  the  country  seemed  admir- 
ably adapted  for  grazing,  being  well  watered, 
and  provided  with  trees  to  afford  shade  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day.  Every  plot  under 
cultivation  had  in  it  a  miniature  hut,  under 
which  offerings  were  placed  to  propitiate  the 
evil  spirits  lest  they  should  injure  the  grow- 
ing crops.  Several  graves  of  chiefs,  bestrewed 
with  broken  earthenware,  were  pointed  out 
to  me.  They  also  had  huts  erected  over  them, 
with  a  small  tree,  usually  of  the  cactus  species, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  centre-post." 

"  On  this  march  we  first  met  with  baobab 
trees,  which  may  be  termed  the  elephants  or 
hippopotami  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  their 
smallest  twigs  being  two  or  three  inches  in 
circumference,  and  their  forms  of  the  most 
grotesque  ugliness.  This  is,  however  toned 
down  by  their  beautiful  white  flowers  and  the 
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tender  green  of  their  foliage."  Frequent 
out-crops  of  sandstone  and  quartz  were  notice- 
able, and  crystalline  pebbles  were  plentiful, 
and  the  soil  which  was  in  some  places  of  a 
reddish  hue,  was  at  other  points  a  pure  white 
silver  sand,  both  being  covered  with  a  con- 
siderable layer  of  vegetable  mold.  Many 
beautiful  flowers  gladdened  our  eyes  on  the 
march,  among  which  were  tiger  lilies,  con- 
volvuli,  primulas  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  an- 
other having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
foxglove  opened  back." 

After  traversing  a  considerable  extent  of 
rough  countr}^,  about  80  miles  from  the  sea, 
he  describes  the  scenery  as  so  delightful  that 
they,  scarcely  thought  of  fatigue.  He  says  : 
All  the  hills  were  exceedingly  rocky,  being 
composed  mostly  of  granite,  but  in  some  in- 
stances of  nearly  pure  quartz,  but  they  were 
thickly  clothed  with  trees  wherever  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  surface  allowed  sufficient  soil 
to  accumulate.  The  greater  number  of  the 
trees  being  acacias  in  full  bloom,  their  red, 
white,  and  yellow  blossoms,  and  those  of  other 
flowering  trees  stood  out  in  masses  of  gor- 
geous color. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

"J.  History  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
&c.,  by  Josiah  W.  Leeds."  Phila.,  1877. 
A  notice  of  the  merits  of  this  work  has 
ali'eady  appeared  in  the  columns  of  "The 
Friend;"  but  it  has  been  thought  that  some 
extracts  showing  more  fully  its  general  scope 
and  the  manner  in  which  important  subjects 
have  been  treated  of,  would  be  acceptable  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  this  journal.  In  the 
preface  the  author  thus  alludes  to  the  motives 
which  led  to  its  preparation. 

"The  writer  of  the  following  pages  recalls 
the  fact  that  when  he  was  a  grammar-school 
student  in  the  'City  of  Brotherly  Love,'  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper- 
most class,  in  lieu  of  other  regular  exercises, 
to  rehearse  the  wars  of  their  country.  For 
this  purpose  each  boy  was  furnished  by  the 
principal  with  a  memorandum  book,  and  re- 
quired to  transcribe  briefly  the  battles  of  the 
Kevolution,  and  of  the  War  of  1812.  The  re- 
view of  these  notes  occurred  so  frequently, 
that,  while  we  became  very  proficient  concern- 
ing the  battles  fought  by  our  forefathers,  we 
remained  extremely  ignorant  as  to  matters 
relative  to  the  Indians  (save  that  they  were 
barbarous  suvages),  the  slaves,  and  other  items 
of  intrinsic  interest  bearing  upon  ourcountry's 
welfare. 

"This  persistent  indoctrination  of  warlike 
ideas  resulted  in  producing  an  intensely  par- 
tisan feeling,  so  that  the  very  name  of 'British,' 
or  'Mexicat),'  became  a  hateful  sound  to  our 
patriotic  apprehensions.  Indeed,  our  princi- 
pal concern  appeared  to  be,  to  learn  how  much 
greater  was  the  battle-loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  part  of  the  British,  than  was 
that  of  the  Americans.  It  is  not  using  too 
forcible  an  expression  to  say,  that  there  was 
begotten  in  our  youthful  minds  something  of 
the  malignant  sentiment  of  murderers. 

"The  moral  loss  occasioned  by  a  state  of 
warfare,  together  with  its  exceeding  expensive- 
ness,  wc  had  no  conception  of.  To  supply,  in 
a  measure,  this  lack  of  information,  and  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  those  things  in  the 
past  and  jjrc^ent  history-  of  our  country  which 
tend  to  its  peace,  prospi'rity  and  true  renown, 
arc  the  purposes  of  this  work.    The  rule  of 


political  action  recommended,  may  be  concise- 
ly expressed  by  that  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon 

word  STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS." 

We  take  the  following  in  reference  to  the 
development  of  slavery. 

"Somewhat  has  been  said,  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  of  the  traffic  in  negro  slaves,  as 
carried  on  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1619,  while  Yeardley 
was  governor,  that  the  curse  of  slavery  was 
fastened  upon  the  '  Old  Dominion,'  and  it  was 
in  a  Dutch  man-of-war  that  the  first  instal- 
ment of  twenty  negroes  was  brought,  and 
landed  at  Jamestown,  to  be  sold  to  the  planters. 
For  many  years  it  was  almost  entirely  the 
Dutch,  who  were  concerned  in  bringing  them 
to  the  Virginia  market.  Nevertheless,  their 
introduction  was  not  by  any  means  rapid,  for 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years  after  the  first  im- 
portation, the  proportion  of  negroes  to  whites 
in  the  colony,  was  but  one  in  fifty." 

"Among  the  nations  called  Christian,  of  a  few 
centuries  ago,  there  was  a  strange  discrimina- 
tion entertained  as  to  what  was  fair  and  what 
was  really  wrong  in  the  infliction  of  a  state  of 
servitude.  For  instance,  the  strangers  and 
the  heathens  of  old  time  were  mentioned  as 
having  been  made  slaves  of  by  the  Israelites, 
a  course  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  and 
thus  it  was  agreed  that  when  Christians  came 
in  contact  with  such  'heathens  and  strangers' 
as  the  negroes,  the  Moors,  and  the  Indians, 
the  proper  course  to  take  with  them  was  to 
place  them  in  a  condition  of  bondage." 

"The  fact  of  the  Africans  being  heathen, 
had  been  esteemed  a  sufficient  reason  why 
they  should  be  held  as  slaves;  but  when, 
during  Berkeley's  administration  (1667),  the 
question  was  raised  in  the  assembly  of  Yir- 
ginia,  as  to  whether  those  negroes  who  had 
become  Christians  could  any  longer  be  held 
to  servitude,  a  law  was  promptly  enacted  that 
their  freedom  was  not  to  be  secured  by  any 
change  of  religion.  It  was  also  declared  that 
if  slaves  be  killed  by  extreme  correction,  the 
act  should  not  be  rated  as  a  great  crime." 

"The  first  complete  slave  law  for  South 
Carolina  was  enacted  in  1712,  there  being  at 
that  time  about  6000  whites  and  10,000  negroes 
in  the  province.  It  set  forth  that  as  the  planta- 
tions and  estates  of  the  province  could  not  be 
properly  managed  and  tilled  without  the  labor 
of  negroes  and  other  slaves,  and  as  these  lat- 
ter were  a  wild  and  barbarous  people,  not 
qualified  to  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  and 
practices  as  the  whites,  therefore,  in  order  for 
the  good  regulation  of  the  province  and  the 
security  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  enacted  that 
all  negroes,  Indians  and  mulattoos,  who  could 
not  prove  that  they  were  freemen,  be  made 
and  declared  slaves. 

"It  was  also  ordered  by  this  code  that  any 
person  finding  a  slave  abroad  without  a  pass, 
must  chastise  him,  or  else  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
for  the  omission.  All  crimes  committed  by  a 
slave,  from  thievery  to  murder,  were  punish- 
able b3^  death,  but  a  lesser  punishment  could 
bo  substituted.  If  the  owner  of  a  runaway 
slave  neglected  to  whip,  cut  oft"  the  .  ear,  or 
brand  the  culprit  with  a  hot  iron,  then  the 
owner  was  to  forfeit  his  claim  to  the  slave. 
The  leader  of  a  company  which  captured  a 
runaway,  received  several  jiounds  compensa- 
tion ;  and  if  any  person  whilst  engaged  in 
such  service  should  bo  wounded  or  disabled, 
tlic  public  had  to  pay  the  damages.  If  a  slave 
was  to  die  while  being  punished,  no  penalty 
was  to  bo  inflicted,  unless  bloody-mindodncas 
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could  be  proved;  then  the  murderer  incurre 

a  forfeit  of  fifty  pounds.' 

Among  the  subjects  which  are  frequentl 
passed  over  with  but  little  remark  by  hii 
toriaus,  are  the  numerous  instances  in  whic 
the  occurrence  of  wars  with  the  Indians  ha 
resulted  fi'om  the  unprovoked  aggressions 
the  whites;  the  happy  results  which  hav 
followed  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  wit 
common  honesty  and  fairness ;  and  the  lastin 
impressions  for  good  which  have  flowed  froi 
the  exercise  towards  them  of  the  Christia 
virtues.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  in  this  worl 
facts  bearing  on  these  points  have  been  brougb 
to  light,  and  the  lessons  which  they  teach  ar 
clearly  presented  for  the  consideration  of  th 
reader. 

In  reference  to  the  character  and  labors 
David  Zeisberger  among  the  Delawares,  th 
author  remarks. 

For  his  success  at  the  battle  of  Lak 
George,  the  Indian  agent  Johnson  receive 
the  honor  of  knighthood ;  whilst  among  i 
French,  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Montcah 
jvas  heralded  with  many  plaudits.  Neverth( 
less,  it  is  said  of  men, '  Ye  shall  know  them  b 
their  fruits :'  and,  again,  'A  good  tree  cannc 
bring  forth  evil  fruit.'  Whether  the  work 
the  French  and  the  English  leaders  in  stimi 
lating  the  worst  passions  of  the  Indians,  wa 
work  for  a  Christian  to  do,  or  for  Christia 
people  to  applaud,  the  reader  can  determio 
for  himself  He  beholds  the  evil  fruit — th 
revenge  and  rapine,  the  devouring  flames,  an 
the  hideous  deeds  of  slaughter — and  ma 
readily  decide  whether  such  things  as  thee 
have  any  part  in  the  religion  of  the  Christiai 
and  whether  glory  such  as  this  is  of  a  soi 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

'Now  while  Johnson  and  Montcalm  wet 
thus  teaching  the  red  men  lessons  of  life  an 
death  such  as  Christ  and  his  Apostles  neve 
taught,  a  greater  hero  than  English  knig 
or  French  marquis,  was  laboring  zealousl 
patiently,  lovingly,  in  the  path  of  Eliot  an 
Brainard,  striving  to  instruct  the  Indians  ' 
a  far  more  excellent  way.  The  name  of  th 
worthy  was  David  Zeisberger,  a  Moravian 

The  massacre  of  the  "Moravian"  Indiai 
in  Eastern  Ohio  in  1782,  is  thus  corameut 
on. 

The  Indians,  to  the  number  of  ninet 
being  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  American 
they  were  readily  hiade  prisoners,  and 
council  was  held  to  decide  upon  their  f\ite. 
was  promptl)'  determined  that  they  should  a 
be  put  to  death  ;  though  some  further  deba 
ensued  as  to  whether  it  would  be  preferab 
to  set  fire  to  the  two  large  houses  in  whi 
the  captives  were  kept,  and  burn  them  aliv 
or  whether  to  tomahawk  and  scalp  them, 
that  the  militia  might  carry  back  with  the 
some  trophies  of  the  campaign.  The  latt 
plan  had  the  preference.  The  Christians  b 
ing  informed  of  their  doom,  began  to  sing,  ai 
to  pray,  and  to  comfort  one  another.  Th 
the  night  went  by,  and  when  the  morni 
broke  the  militia  selected  two  buildings  whi 
they  called  'slaughter-houses,'  in  which  th 
carried  out  their  awful  purpose  :  the  men  a 
boys  were  butchered  in  one — the  women  ai 
babes  in  the  other.  There  were  in  all  29  me 
27  women  and  34  children,  who  thus  perish 
at  the  massacre  of  Gnadenhiitteu,  the '  Tents 
Grace!'  Which  were  Christ's  soldiers?  whii 
were  the  conquerors?  and  with  whom  w 
the  glory 

The  views  of  the  writer  in  reference  to  w  , 
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re  thus  expressed  in  treating  some  of  the  un- 
I  uccessful  negotiations  wliich  preceded  the 
I  Outbreak  of  the  Eevoliitiou. 
5   '-When,  in  1T64,  Franklin,  the  philosopher 
'nd  statesman,  proceeded  to  England  as  the 
ccredited  agent  of  Pennsylvania — and  short- 
r  afterward  as  agent  also  for  others  of  the 
olonies — he  was  destined  to  exert  a  marked 
ijfiiience  upon  the  future  of  tbose  portions  of 
he  dominions  of  Britain  which  he  represented. 
ii'Jeing  examined  before  the  House  of  Com- 
iions,  whose  members  desired  a  definite  state- 
bent  of  the  pending  difficulties,  the  direct- 
ess  and  freedom  of  his  testimony  were  largely 
)8trumental  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the 
bnoxious  Stamp  Act. 
"By  addresses  published  in  the  papers  of 
iOndon,  giving  calm  and  lucid  expositions  of 
le  effect  of  English  legislation  upon  the 
mmercial  industries  of  the  colonies,  he  en- 
savored  to  work  a  change  in  the  tone  of  feel- 
ig  toward  America.    He  instanced  the  fact 
iat  if  American  merchants  wished  to  obtain 
)mmodities   direct  from  a  Mediterranean 
ort,  these  must  be  carried  a  long  voyage  out 
Fthe  way,  in  order  that  the  cargo  might  be 
rst  landed  and  re-shipped  in  London,  and 
lat  thus  a  few  favored  merchants  there  might 
jap  their  commissions.    And  although  iron 
as  found  everywhere  in  America,  and  nails 
id  steel  were  greatly  in  demand,  he  showed 
3w  a  very  few  manufacturers  had  obtained 
1  act  of  parliament,  totally  prohibiting  the 
•ection  of  slitting  mills  or  steel-furnaces  in 
le  colonies.    And  in  the  same  manner  even 
le  hat-makers  of  England  had  prevailed  to 
btain  an  act  in  their  favor;  restraining  the 
bsiness  in  the  colonies  in  order  to  oblige  the 
Americans  to  send  the  beaver-skins  to  Britain, 
[id  buy  back  the  made-up  hats,  increased  in 
nee  with  double-charge  of  transportation. 
"  These,  and  many  other  cogent  reasons  why 
ie  laws  of  trade  and  of  administration  for 
ie  colonies,  should  be  altered,  were  presented 
y  Franklin  to  the  notice  of  the  public  and 
le  rulers  of  England  during  the  ten  years 
lat  he  remained  in  that  country.    And  vvhen 
I  the  autumn  of  1774,  news  arrived  of  the 
isembling  of  an  American  Congress  forcon- 
3rt  of  action,  he  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts, 
y  private  conversations,  by  published  articles 
id  by  letters  to  statesmen,  to  induce  the 
avernment  to  change  its  measures,  giving  it 
i  his  belief  that  notwithstanding  the  attach- 
ent  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
'3t  a  continuance  in  the  same  arbitrary  course 
'ust  alienate  them  entirely. 
"Being  urged  by  Dr.  Fothergill  and  David 
arclay,  prominent  members  of  the  Society 
"  Friends,  in  London,  he  prepared  a  careful 
atement  of  a  plan  of  reconciliation.  William 
itt  (Lord  Chatham)  had  himself  prepared 
50ther  and  somewhat  similar  plan,  and  after 
weral  consultations  with  Franklin,  it  was 
'ibraitted  to  parliament,  but  was  by  that  body 
istily  rejected.  Yet  Franklin's  private  inter- 
ews  with  the  ministers  of  state  and  influ- 
itial  citizens  did  not  cease;  while  Fother- 
11,  Barclay  and  others,  frankly  condemning 
le  injustice  of  their  own  countrymen,  were 
*  'iremitting  in  endeavors  to  secure  a  com- 
^  '"omise  and  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood.  Never- 
leless,  their  efforts  proved  unavailing;  and 
ran  klin,  departing  from  England  in  the  spring 
'1775,  arrived  in  America  only  to  find  that 
ar  bad  been  actually  begun. 
"It  is  well  worth  while,  at  this  momentous 
»Och  in  our  country's  history,  for  the  student 


calmly  to  ask  himself:  What  more  could 
America  have  done,  to  pi-event  war,  than  she 
did  do?  And,  since  England,  without  doubt, 
was  clearly  guilty  of  oppression,  as  well  as  of 
injudicious  and  unjust  methods  of  govern- 
ment, were  not  the  colonies  justified  in  resist- 
ing their  oppressors  ?  Now,  if  we  answer  the 
latter  question  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
national practice  of  the  last  fifteen  centuries, 
we  may  promptly  say  that  the  colonies  were 
justified  in  making  war  to  secure  their  politi- 
cal rights;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
to  answer  it  according  to  the  G-ospel  rule,  as 
well  as  the  Christian  practice  of  the  first  three 
centuries  of  our  era,  we  must  as  certainly  say 
that  our  ancestors  had  no  right  to  make  war 
upon  the  plea  that  they  were  unjustly  taxed 
and  treated.  For,  the  methods  of  protest  and 
prayer,  of  appeal  and  patient  endui'ance  of 
wrong,  still  remained  open,  and  such  sort 
alone  are  the  weapons  which  the  Christian 
may  use  to  battle  against  tyranny.  'The 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds.'  " 

In  concluding  a  sketch  of  the  late  civil  war 
the  writer  observes. 

"No  more  that  a  mere  outline  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  has  been  given.  There  were 
numerous  cavalry  raids,  hundreds  of  battles 
and  skirmishes,  and  many  encounters  upon 
the  rivers  and  ocean,  of  which  no  mention  can 
here  be  made.  Neither  has  anything  been 
said  of  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  ; 
of  the  employment  of  colored  soldiers  in  the 
army;  of  the  conscription,  and  the  disturb- 
ances in  Northern  cities  in  opposition  to  it; 
of  the  great  riot  in  New  York  and  the  massa- 
cre of  negroes;  of  the  terrible  privations  and 
sufferings  of  the  Union  prisoners  confined  in 
the  warehouses  and  prison-pens  of  the  South, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  sufferings  of  Con- 
federates at  the  North,  together  with  a  hun- 
dred other  of  the  dire  consequences  of  the  war. 
A  few  statistics  will  merely  be  adduced  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  that  we  may  see 
whether  the  whole  country  would  not  have 
been  a  great  gainer  if  it  bad  adopted  the  plan 
of  compensated  emancipation,  and  extirpated 
the  evil  of  slaverj'  at  a  money  price  far  greater 
even  than  the  thousand  million  of  dollars 
which  it  was  proposed  should  be  paid. 

"  The  whole  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the 
Northern  army  was  about  2,650,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  300,000  men  of  each  army 
perished  in  battle,  or  by  disease  in  camps  and 
hospitals;  and  that  the  number  crippled,  or 
permanently  disabled  by  disease,  amounted 
altogether  to  400,000.  This  would  make  a 
total  of  1,000,000  men  as  the  actual  loss  to 
the  country. 

"  The  money  cost  of  the  war,  to  both  sides,  is 
estimated  at  $6,000,000,000.  In  order  to  meet 
the  yearly  interest  on  the  National  Debt, 
which  was  increased  from  60  millions  in  1860, 
to  2600  millions  in  1865,  the  people  were  taxed 
to  an  extent  to  which  the  taxation  by  the 
British  crown,  in  the  preceding  century,  bore 
no  comparison.  Stamps  were  required  on 
deeds,  leases,  receipts,  checks  and  many  other 
documents,  beside  on  a  great  variety  of  manu- 
factured goods.  A  moiety  of  the  debt  incurred 
for,  and  the  loss  sustained  by,  the  war,  would 
have  paid  for  all  the  slaves  ;  would  have  pro- 
vided all  the  illiterate  whites  and  blacks  of 
the  South  with  the  requisite  facilities  for  ob- 
taining an  education;  would  have  built  half-j 
a-dozen  railways  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 


Pacific,  and  would  have  paid  for  the  comple- 
tion of  as  many  water-ways  connecting  the 
streams  of  the  Mississippi  valley  with  those 
of  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
In  brief,  had  wise  and  peaceful  counsels  pre- 
vailed, we  might  have  been  a  really  united 
people,  and  thus  the  fearful  record  of  loss  in 
men  and  money,  in  social  and  political  mo- 
rality, would  not  be  now  what  we  know  too 
well  that  it  is." 


THE  FHIEND. 
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"  No  man  liveth  to  himself"  This  declara- 
tion of  the  Apostle  is  demonstrably  true, 
whether  applied  to  the  righteous  or  to  the 
wicked.  We  cannot  so  shut  ourselves  out 
from  intercourse  with  our  fellow  beings,  but 
that  our  influence  either  for  good  or  for  evil, 
will  more  or  less  aff'ect  some  with  whom  we 
are  brought  into  contact.  The  governing 
principle  of  our  lives  and  conduct,  cannot  be 
altogether  circumscribed  within  ourselves. 
Its  power  will  be  manifested  by  the  fruit  it 
brings  forth  in  us,  and  the  leaven  of  its  influ- 
ence will  reach  to  others  who  may  be  brought 
where  they  behold  or  are  obliged  to  feel  the 
course  of  life  produced.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, therefore,  we  may  be  affecting 
the  eternal  interests  of  some  of  our  fellow  can- 
didates for  a  happy  eternity. 

How  strikingly  do  we  sometimes  see  this 
exemplified  in  the  family  circle.  Some  one 
of  a  family  that  has  been  comparatively  little 
restrained  by  the  yoke  which  Christ  lays  upon 
the  evil  indulgence  of  the  natural  propensities 
— the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and 
the  pride  of  life — overcome  by  the  pleadings 
of  Divine  Grace,  yields  to  the  heavenly  re- 
quirements, takes  up  the  daily  cross  and  fol- 
lows Christ  in  the  regeneration.  Soon  the 
influence  of  the  life  of  righteousness  is  felt  in 
some  measure  throughout  the  whole  band. 
It  may  be  that  the  others  are  not  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  they  see  have  been 
called  f  )r  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  coven- 
ant made  between  the  soul  of  the  one  that  has 
given  up  to  love  and  serve  the  omnipotent 
Saviour,  and  which,  or  others  similar,  they 
feel  they  will  have  to  make  if  they  resign  all 
conformity  to  the  world,  and  become  the  self- 
denying  disciple  of  a  crucified  Redeemer  ;  but 
the  humble,  consistent  life  in  their  midst,  is 
felt  to  be  loud  preaching,  and  however  they 
may  persist  in  gratifying  their  natural  aver- 
sion to  walking  in  the  strait  and  narrow  way 
that  alone  leadeth  unto  eternal  blessedness, 
yet  the  power  of  the  good  example,  testified 
to  at  times  by  the  witness  for  God  in  the  se- 
cret of  their  souls,  has  a  restraining  influence, 
and  often  predisposes  to  listen,  as  in  the  cool 
of  the  day,  to  the  still  small  voice  querying, 
Where  art  thou?  Thus,  in  many  instances, 
the  faithfulness  of  one,  has  been  a  means, 
under  the  providence  of  Him  who  is  ever 
watching  over  the  workmanship  of  his  hand 
for  good,  of  stimulating  others  to  bring  glory 
to  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  by  entering 
and  abiding  in  the  highway  of  holiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  family,  whether 
from  the  force  of  education,  and  the  preserva- 
tive effect  of  proper  association,  or,  it  may  bo 
from  a  sense  in  the  individual  members  of  the 
restraints  of  religion,  has  been  kept,  in  some 
good  measure,  as  "a  garden  enclosed,"  and  a 
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well-grounded  hope  was  entertained  by  those 
whose  greatest  joy  it  is  to  see  the  children 
"walking  in  the  Truth,"  that  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom  would  there  take  root,  grow  up  and 
bear  much  fruit,  if  one  of  the  parents,  or  one 
of  the  children — though  more  especially  the 
former — begin  to  show  laxity  or  indifference 
in  maintaining  the  restraining,  crucifying 
principles  and  practices  of  the  gospel,  the 
power  of  G-od  unto  salvation,  how  saon  does 
the  example  set  give  currency  to  compliance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  world  within  the  house- 
hold, and,  unless  mercifully  preserved  by  the 
powerful  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  how, 
almost  invariably  do  other  members  of  the 
family — especially  the  poor  children,  who 
naturally  look  to  their  parents  for  direction 
and  example — slide  into  the  ways  and  maxims 
of  the  unregenerate,  copy  after  the  fashions, 
the  follies  and  the  amusements  of  the  gay 
multitude  that  walk  in  the  broad  way,  ap- 
parently forgetting  that  it  leads  to  darkness 
and  to  death.  It  is  true  that  each  one  is  ac- 
countable to  the  Judge  of  quick  and  d«ad, 
and  each  one  must  work  out  his  own  soul's 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  never- 
theless, "No  man  liveth  to  himself,"  and 
the  influence  of  our  example  imposes  a  fear- 
ful responsibility  upon  each  one  of  us,  and 
brings  home  the  importance  of  the  obligation, 
"  Whether  we  eat  or  whether  we  drink  or 
what-ioever  we  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  Life-saving  Service  fulfils 
the  purpose  expressed  by  its  name,  as  is  shown  by  the 
report  of  its  operations  last  year.  Out  of  1253  lives  im- 
perilled by  shipwreck  only  39  were  lost,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  property  was  also  recovered.  This 
does  not  represent  all  the  work  of  our  Government  in 
the  protection  of  travellers  by  .=ea  from  the  dangers  of 
our  coast.  The  Signal  Service,  with  its  cautions  to 
vessels  not  to  leave  port  because  of  a  coming  storm,  pro- 
bably saves  as  miny  lives.  The  work  in  both  services 
is  well  done,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  re- 
cent improvement  in  the  apparatus  for  throwing  a  shot 
line  over  wrecks  is  likely  to  make  the  Life  Saving  Ser- 
vice still  more  efficient. 

The  steamer  Florence,  Captain  Tyson,  of  Polaris 
fame,  commander,  will  sail  from  New  London  on  the 
20th  inst.,  as  the  advance  of  the  proposed  polar-colony 
Boheme  of  Arctic  exploration  inaugurated  by  Captain 
Howgate.  All  the  funds  are  in  hand,  and  everything 
necessary  to  its  success  has  been  provided  with  great 
care  by  Captain  Howgate. 

A  VVashington  despatch  says  the  President  will  soon 
direct  the  issuing  of  orders  to  withdraw  all  the  United 
States  troops  from  the  South  except  such  as  may  be 
neces-iary  for  garrison  duty.  The  troops  so  withdrawn 
will  be  either  transferred  to  service  in  the  West  or  be 
sent  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  credentials  of  General  Mata,  from  Mexico,  have 
been  presented  to  the  Cabinet  for  consideration.  The 
Government  is  not  inimical  to  the  recognition  of  Diaz, 
and  the  question  of  the  border  troubles  will  not  he 
affected,  as  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  will 
enforce  a  respect  for  American  soil. 

The  diplomatic  difficulty  between  the  United  States 
and  Venezuela  has  been  amicably  settled.  The  Vene- 
zuelan (iovernraent  has  formally  withdrawn  its  note  of 
1st  mo.  28th,  which  caused  the  departure  of  Minister 
Kussell  from  Caracas,  and  such  questions  as  remain 
will  be  discussed  in  a  friendly  manner. 

One  of  the  industries  which  has  suffered  most  from 
the  California  drought  has  been  bee  culture.  Tiiis  has 
been  c  irried  on  very  successfully  of  late  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  ;  but  so  complete  has  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  bee  feeding  plants  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  biisine-<s  will  pay  again  for  a  long  time. 

Macon,  Ga.,  has  an  ice  factory  that  manufactures 
10,000  pounds  of  ice  daily,  at  a  cost  to  con.sumers  of 
one  cent  per  poiuid. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates,  the  Government  officers  in 
charge  of  public  work  will  make  their  contracts  and 
have  the  work  performed  upon  the  ten-hour  basis.  All 


employee  who  desire  to  make  eight  hours  a  day's  work, 
will  be  paid  for  the  eight  hours  only. 

The  State  Department  is  informed  that  the  steamer 
Northcote,  constructed  for  the  navig  ition  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan river,  started  from  Cedar  Lake,  above  the 
Grand  Rapids,  at  its  mouth,  on  the  4th  of  5th  mo.,  as- 
cended the  stream  to  Fort  Edmonton,  and  returned  to 
Cedar  Lake  within  thirty  days.  The  success  of  the 
trip  is  considered  as  favorable  to  the  development  of 
trade  in  that  section,  and  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
railways  of  Northern  Minnesota. 

During  the  past  week  storms  of  unusual  severity 
have  visited  many  sections  of  the  United  States,  causing 
great  destruction  of  property  and  some  loss  of  life. 

The  villages  of  Pensaukee  and  CouUardville,  in 
Oconto  county.  Wis.,  were  devastated  by  a  tornado  on 
First-day  night.  In  Pensaukee,  the  Gardner  Hotel,  a 
school-house  and  twenty-eight  dwellings  were  demol- 
ished ;  six  persons  were  killed  and  ten  injured.  In 
CouUardville,  seventeen  houses  and  barns  were  dam- 
aged. The  total  loss  on  property  is  estimated  at 
$300,000. 

An  anticipated  change  of  channel  in  the  Missouri 
river,  above  Omaha,  took  place  on  First-day  morning. 
Through  the  "  cut-oflT,"  which  is  six  hundred  feet  wide, 
a  large  volume  of  water  was  pouring,  and  the  levee  on 
the  Omaha  side  was  in  danger. 

A  new  reservoir,  at  Athol,  Massachusetts,  situated  on 
a  hill  250  feet  above  the  main  village,  gave  way  last 
First-day  afternoon,  under  the  pressure  of  a  volume  of 
water  which  had  just  been  emptied  into  it.  The  tor- 
rent rushed  down  to  the  village,  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  into  Beaver  Brook,  which  it  swelled.  Several  mill 
dams  were  carried  away,  the  roads  were  badly  washed, 
and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  property  along 
the  stream.  The  reservoir  was  built  by  contract,  and 
accepted  by  the  town  authorities  on  the  7th. 

The  debt  statement  for  the  Sixth  month  shows  a  de- 
crease in  the  public  debt  for  the  month,  of  nearly  three 
and  one  quarter  million  dollars,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  $89,281,122.  This  is  over  ten  millions  in  excess  of 
the  reduction  made  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  fully 
six  millions  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  pay 
the  sinking  fund.  The  coin  balance,  after  deducting 
coin  certificates,  accrued  debt  and  interest  is  $17,183,- 
403,  of  this  amount  $2,868,102  is  subsidiary  silver  coins, 
which,  being  deducted,  leave  the  actual  gold  balance, 
against  which  there  are  no  liabilities,  S14,315,301.  Com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  last  year  the  gold  bal- 
ance shows  an  increase  of  about  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  currency  balance  is  nearly  sixteen  millions, 
of  which  about  one  half  is  held  for  the  redemption  of 
fractional  currency.  The  reduction  in  legal  tenders  for 
the  month  was  $648,248,  and  for  the  year  more  than 
ten  millions.  The  reduction  in  fractional  currency  for 
the  month  was  f  803,793,  and  for  the  year  over  fourteen 
millions.  The  amount  of  fractional  currency  reported 
by  the  Commission  to  have  been  lost — eight  million 
dollars — has  not  been  deducted  from  the  amount  out- 
standing, which  is  now  reported  to  be  less  than  twenty 
and  one-half  millions.  During  the  year  there  has  been 
made  in  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  annual  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  as  a  result  of  the  funding 
operation,  a  reduction  of  $1,943,625. 

The  aggregate  revenue  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
were  $271,325,677,  which  were  made  up  as  follows. 
From  customs,  $130,439,419  ;  internal  revenue,  $118,- 
438,278  ;  miscellaneous,  $22,447,980. 

Compared  with  last  year  this  shows  a  falling  ofi'  in 
revenue  of  over  $16,000,000.  The  receipts  from  cus- 
toms fell  over  $17,500,000,  and  the  internal  revenue 
receipts  increased  about  $2,000,000.  The  ordinary  ex- 
penditures were  $146,454,432,  which  is  nearly  $12,- 
000,000  less  than  the  expenditures  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  These  figures  do  not  include  interest  on 
the  public  debt. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  Philadelphia  for  the  week 
ending  7lh  mo.  7tli,  was  403,  being  (So  more  than  for 
the  previous  week,  and  215  less  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  1876.  Of  the  403,  238  were  under  five 
years  of  age. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  10th  inst.  Cotton,  12.1  a  12§  cts.  Flour,  $6.75  a 
S9.2"),  the  latter  being  for  Minni'sota  choice.  Bran, 
$18  a  $19  per  ton.  Wiieat  dull  and  lower  ;  I'enna  red, 
$2.00;  amber,  $2.10;  white,  $2.15;  new  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  $1.75  a  $1.85.  Rye,  76  a  80  els.  Corn 
firmer,  59  a  63  cts.  Oats  dull,  39  a  47  cts.,  the  latter 
for  fancy.  Cheese,  4  a  9i  cts.,  the  latter  for  N.  York 
factory  choice.  Beef  cattle,  sales  of  3500  head  at  from 
3.1  a  7ij  cts.  as  to  quality.  Sheep,  sales  of  8900  head  at 
from  3A  a  5i|  cts.  Lambs,  7  a  8  cts.  Hogs,  3700  head, 
at  from  6^  to  7J  cts. 

Foreign. — It  is  mentioned  as  a  notable  fact  that  the 


first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Russian  vernacu 
lar,  approved  by  the  Czar  as  head  of  the  Greek  Churcl 
and  by  the  Church  itself,  has  been  completed  onlj 
within  the  present  year. 

Greece  has  101  journals  and  periodical  publications 
or  one  for  each  14,434  inhabitants.  The  number  o 
political  journals  is  82,  of  which  36  appear  at  Athens. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  recently.  Si 
Stafford  Northcote,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ii 
reply  to  a  question,  said  the  object  in  sending  thi 
Mediterranean  fleet  to  Besika  Biy  was  that  it  is  an( 
would  be  a  convenient  station.  The  position  was  can 
tral,  enabling  the  commander  to  communicate  ea.sil; 
with  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  and  the  homi 
Government.  As  to  why  the  fleet  was  not  sent  to  thi 
Suez  Canal,  the  Chancellor  said  it  was  because  it  wa 
not  a  convenient  central  position,  and,  besides,  ther. 
was  no  reason  why  more  than  one  ship  should  b 
stationed  at  the  Suez  Canal.  The  fleet  at  Besika  Ba; 
numbers  seven  iron-clads  and  one  frigate. 

The  (Standard  prints  the  following:  "  Portugal  havi 
ing  consented  to  act  with  England  in  suppressing  th 
slave  trade  on  the  Mozambique  coast,  a  British  cruis& 
has  been  ordered  thither.  She  will  carry  a  .Portuguea 
official,  visit  all  the  haunts  of  the  slavers,  and  be  em 
powered  to  search  suspicious  vessels,  even  when  carry 
ing  Portuguese  colors." 

Accounts  from  the  Bombay  famine  districts  aredail  — 
growing  better.    Rain  is  plentiful,  and  the  sowing_ 
crops  is  beginning.    The  position  in  Madras  is  sj' 
very  grave.    Over  a  million  persons  are  on  the  rel 
works  or  gratuitously  fed. 

Delegates  bearing  a  protest  from  the  late  Governmen 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic  against  British  annexatiot 
had  an  interview  lately  with  Lord  Caernirvan,  who  ' 
formed  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  reverse  the  d« 
cree  of  annexation,  but  he  would  hear  any  represent! 
tion  from  them  relative  to  the  administration  of  tb 
Province,  with  pleasure. 

The  French  crops  are  reported  to  be  good,  especial 
in  Central  France;  around  Blois,  the  harvest  promist 
to  be  better  than  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
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WE3TT0WN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Gree 
languages,  will  be  wanted  at  the  opening  of  the  ne: 
sessiob,  10th  mo.  29th.    Apply  to 

Joseph  Passraore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  Pi 
John  E.  Carter,  624  South  24th  St.,  Philada. 
or  Wm.  Evans,  252  South  Front  St.,  " 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  frs 
A  suitably  qualified  Friend  is  wanted  as  Governo  HHJ 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  session. 

Application  may  be  made  to  feg 

William  Biddle,  No.  220  S.  Fourl,h  St.,  Philad  ^  . 

Clarkson  Sheppard,  Greenwich,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Pas-smore,  G.)shen ville,  Penna. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Piiilada. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphit 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wort 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 
Managers. 


Died,  on  the  20th  of  5th  mo.  1877,  Esther,  wife 
Elisha  Brackin,  at  their  residence.  Concord,  Belrao 
county,  Ohio,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age,  a  member 
Concord  Particular  and  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meetit 
This  dear  Friend  was  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrit  " 
and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society  as  held  by  eni  ircl 
Friends.    For  several  j'ears  she  suffered  much  bod 
affliction,  yet  whenever  of  ability  to  do  so,  and  oft 
when  her  feeble  frame  seemed  unequal  to  the  exertic 
she  met  with  her  friends  for  the  solemn  purpose 
Divine  worship,  desiring  her  family  to  lay  aside  t 
hindering  things  of  lime,  and  be  faithful  in  the  p 
formatice  of  this  important  duty.    Her  last  illness  v 
a  lingerinji,  suffc-ring  one,  which  she  endured  with  m 
patience,  being  very  grateful  forthe  kind  attention  of  1 
friends  ;  yet  she  often  seemed  desirous  to  be  releas 
if  it  was  the  Divine  will,  saying,  "  She  thought  she  \  PI* 
an  evidence  she  was  prepared  for  the  solemn  chang 
A  comforting  hope  and  assurance  is  felt  that  in  me 
she  has  been  permitted  to  exchange  the  trials  of  ti: 
for  a  never  ending  eternity  of  rest  anrl  peace. 

'  WILLI AM  H.  PILE,  PRINTOR^ 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

"  Across  Africa." 

(Continued  from  page  382.) 

On  the  26th  of  4th  month,  1873,  the  expe- 
tion  started  from  Sinnboforthe  much  dread- 
l  Makata  swamp,  a  large  level  plain  lying 
;tween  the  Usagara  Mountains  and  these 
ar  Simhaweni.  This  sw^amp  offered  no  par- 
3ular  difficulties  in  the  dry  season,  but  be- 
ime  converted  by  the  rains  into  a  vast  ex- 
nse  of  raud,  with  two  or  three  troublesome 
orasses  ou  the  western  side. 

'Two  hours'  marching  through  pleasant 
ooded  country,  with  red  sandy  soil,  gave  us 
'ir  first  introduction  to  the  Makata,  which 
len  appeared  in  its  worst  form. 
I  "  The  foot-prints  of  elephants,^  giraffes  and 
□ffaloes  had  formeTi  numerous  holes  in  the 
avey  mud,  some  being  at  least  knee  deep 
ad  full  of  water,  and  many  of  our  donkeys 
ere  trapped  in  them.  But  they  managed  to 
ring  their  loads  into  camp  in  safety,  although 
ae  had  nearly  been  strangled  by  its  driver, 
ho  made  a  running  noose  round  its  neck 
nd  attempted  to  drag  it  out  of  a  hole  by 
lain  force." 

"  Five  hours  in  heavy  rain  were  occupied 
1  getting  over  five  miles  of  this  road,  and 
uring  that  time  we  had  often  to  lend  a  hand 
oading  and  unloading  the  poor  donkeys, 
esides  preventing  the  men  from  straggling, 
,nce  they  all  wished  to  halt  in  the  middle  of 
le  mud. 

"  This  would  have  been  a  fatal  mistake, 
lere  being  no  bushes  with  which  to  build 
uts,  or  to  provide  fuel  for  the  camp  fires ; 
nd  a  night's  exposure  to  the  rain  and  cold, 
ith  no  dry  sleeping-place,  must  have  crip- 
ied  most  of  them.  So  I  continued  on  the 
larch  until  3  p.  M.,  when  we  arrived  at  the 
te  of  an  old  camp,  a  comparatively  dry  spot, 
'here  we  found  fuel  and  materials  for  hut- 
uilding." 

During  the  passage  of  this  swamp  they 
rossed  several  streams,  among  which  was 
oe  Makata  River,' about  40  yards  wide  and  8 
r  9  feet  in  depth.  Here  one  of  the  party  be- 
ame  thoroughly  wet,  and  neglecting  to  take 
roper  care  of  himself,  was  soon  afterwards 
ttacked  with  fever,  which  delayed  the  pro- 
Tess  of  the  expedition  for  several  days. 

In  pursuing  their  journey  to  the  westward 
hey  passed  several  large  villages,  one  of 
/hicb,  Eehenneko,  is  situated  near  the  37° 
leridian  east  of  Greenwich.    This  "proved 


to  be  a  large  and  populous  village,  and  I  was 
soon  surrounded  by  a  wondering  crowd,  the 
people  being  all  well-dressed,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  slaves  at  Zanzibar.  They  wore  also  a 
very  peculiar  necklace,  consisting  of  a  disk  of 
coiled  brass  wire  projecting  horizontally  from 
the  neck,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  two  feet 
in  diameter." 

During  the  5th  month,  Eobert  Moffat  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  climate.  "The  expe- 
dition," says  V.  L.  Cameron,  "then  consisted 
of  Dillon,  Murphy,  and  myself,  Issa  (our  store- 
keeper), thirty-five  ashari  soldiers,  servants 
and  donkey  drivers,  (including  Bombay  who 
was  supposed  to  command  them),  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  pagazi,  or  native  laborers 
and  carriers,  six  servants,  cooks,  and  gun- 
bearers,  and  three  hoys.  We  had  also  twenty- 
two  donkeys  and  three  dogs,  and  several  of 
the  meji  had  with  them  women  and  slaves,  so 
that,  numerically  we  were  an  imposing  force." 

Atonepoint  beyondthe  Makataswamp, "  the 
road  wound  through  a  rocky  gorge,  and  up 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  rendered  more 
difficult  by  numerous  torrent  beds  channeled 
in  the  solid  granite,  and  which  were  worn 
quite  smooth  and  polished,  and  made  slippery 
by  the  draining-down  of  water.  Before  some 
of  our  donkeys  would  cross  the^womt  of  these, 
it  was  necessary  to  blindfold  them."  In  some 
places  "  the  hills,  covered  to  their  summits 
with  acacias,  looked,  as  Burton  justly  observes, 
much  like  umbrellas  in  a  crowd.  In  the  val- 
leys where  water  is  plentiful,  the  mparamusi 
reared  its  lofty  head."  This  is  one  of  the 
"  noblest  specimens  of  arboreal  beauty  in  the 
world,  having  a  towering  shaft  some  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter  and  a  hundred  and  fortj^  feet 
high,  with  bark  of  a  tender  yellowish  green, 
crowned  with  a  spreading  head  of  dark  foliage. 
Unfortunately,  these  magnificent  trees  are 
often  sacrificed  to  serve  no  more  important 
purpose  than  the  making  of  a  single  door,  the 
wood  being  soft  and  easily  fashioned  ;  and 
since  it  rots  rapidly  unless  well  seasoned,  the 
work  of  destruction  is  constantly  proceed- 
ing." 

At  one  of  the  villages  on  the  route,  Cameron 
witnessed  a  curious  custom,  said  to  be  uni- 
versal in  this  part  of  Africa.  A  woman  rushed 
into  camp  and  tied  a  knot  in  a  turban  of  one 
of  his  men,  thus  placing  herself  under  his  pro- 
tection, in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  her  hus- 
band, who  had  beaten  her  for  not  cooking 
some  fish  properly.  The  husband  came  and 
claimed  her;  but  before  she  was  restored 
to  him  he  was  compelled  to  pay  a  ransom  of 
a  bullock  and  three  goats,  and  to  promise,  in 
the  presence  of  his  chief,  that  he  would  never 
again  ill-treat  her."  "  A  slave  can  also  obtain 
a  change  of  masters  by  breaking  a  bow  or 
spear  belonging  to  the  man  whom  he  selects 
as  his  new  owner,  or  by  tying  a  knot  in  any 
portion  of  his  clothing;  and  the  original 
owner  can  not  redeem  him  except  by  paying 
his  full  value,  and  he  is  invariably  obliged  to 
promise  not  to  use  him  harshly." 


At  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the 
coast,  he  entered  the  country  of  the  Wagogo, 
a  people  "who  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  tribes  by  the  custom  of  piercing 
their  ears  and  enlarging  the  lobes  to  a  mon- 
strous extent,  wearing  in  them  pieces  of  wood, 
ear-rings  of  brass  wire,  gourd  snuff-boxes,  and 
a  variety  of  miscellaneous-articles.  The  lobes 
are  often  so  enormous  as  to  descend  to  the 
shoulders,  and  in  old  age  frequently  become 
broken  or  torn."  Small  copper  and  brass 
bracelets  are  much  worn,  "but  it  is  in  the 
adornment  of  their  heads  that  the  Wagogo 
principally  exercise  their  inventive  powers, 
and  nothing  is  too  absurd  or  hideous  to  please 
them." 

In  one  of  the  villages  of  this  people  our  au- 
thor noticed  many  of  the  inhabitants  suffer- 
ing from  small  pox  "  which  at  times  sweeps 
like  a  devouring  fire  throughout  large  por- 
tions of  Africa." 

Magoraba,  the  head  chief  of  this  country, 
who  was  chief  when  the  explorer,  Burton, 
passed  thi'ough  it  in  1857,  was  still  in  power, 
and  was  reported  by  his  subjects  to  be  of 
fabulous  age.  His  grandchildren  were  gray, 
and  Cameron  had  no  doubt  that  his  age  was 
considerably  over  a  century.  "  Another  in- 
staLUce  of  the  extraordi riary  longevity  of^tke 
Afrioan  races  was  noticed  by  Di'.  Livingstone 
at  Makazembe's.  He  found  there,  in  1871  or 
1872,  a  man  named  Pemberch,  who  had  chil- 
dren upward  of  thirty  years  of  age  when  Dr. 
Lacerda  Almeida  visited  that  place  in  1796. 
And  this  Pemberch  was  still  living,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  in  1874,  and  must  then  have 
been  at  least  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old. 

"  Witchcraft  is  one  of  the  curses  and  banes 
of  the  whole  country,  every  illness  being  at- 
tributed to  sorcery  or  evil  spirits;  and  of 
course  the  wizard  is  resorted  to  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  deliverance  from  the  malign  in- 
fluence supposed  to  be  exerted.  By  means  of 
playing  alternately  upon  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  their  credulous  dupes,  the  workers  of  magic 
for  a  time  realize  a  comfortable  livelihood  ; 
but  at  last  a  day  of  retribution  arrives.  The 
magician  is  suspected  or  denounced  by  a  rival 
of  having  caused  the  illness  of  some  great 
person;  and  unless  he  can  save  himself  by 
flight,  or  turn  the  tide  of  popular  opinion 
against  his  accuser,  he  is  seized  and  lashed  to 
a  stout  post,  around  which  a  circle  of  fire  is 
kindled."  Often  while  suffering  these  tor- 
tures, the  magicians  seem  possessed  by  a  sort 
of  mania  to  uphold  their  reputation,  and  boast 
of  crimes  they  pretend  to  have  caused.  In 
many  cases  they  have  faith,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  their  own  powers,  and  certainly  are 
thoroughly  believed  in  and  feared,  by  their 
dupes. 

Beyond  the  country  of  the  Wagogo  the  ex- 
pedition entered  the  Mgunda  Mkali  (or  hot 
field)  which  was  just  becoming  cleared  when 
Burton  and  Speke  traversed  it.  "  Now,  how- 
ever, things  are  much  changed  for  the  better, 
the  Wakimbes,  driven  by  wars  from  their 
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former  homos,  having  attacked  the  jangle. 
Water  has  been  foand  in  many  places,  large 
spaces  have  been  cleared  and  brought  into 
cultivation,  and,  under  the  dominion  of  man, 
some  of  the  most  fertile  and  peaceful  spots  in 
Africa  are  now  scattered  in  the  midst  of  what 
was  formerly  virgin  forest,  affording  shelter 
only  to  wild  beasts." 

A  few  days  joui-ney  brought  them  to  Jine 
la  Singa  (the  rock  of  soft  grass).  The  road 
towards  it  was  across  a  clearing  extending  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  which  boasted 
of  manj'-  herds  of  cattle,  populous  stockaded 
villages,  and  much  cultivation.  "The  fields 
were  divided  by  ditches  and  banks,  and  in 
one  place  we  saw  some  rude  attempts  at  irri- 
gation. To  cultivate  these  fields  must  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  perseverance  and 
industry,  the  ground  being  neatly  hoed  into 
large  ridges."  "  The  villages  I  visited  were 
remarkably  clean,  and  the  huts  wonderfully 
well  built,  considering  the  means  and  ma 
terials  at  disposal.  Indeed,  except  in  the 
matter  of  'book  learning,' these  people  can 
not  be  considered  as  occupying  a  low  place 
in  the  scale  of  civilization." 

(To  be  continaod.) 


For  "The  Friend.' 

Francis  Howgill. 
Francis  Howgill  was  born  in  England  about 
the  year  1618.  He  was  one  of  that  band  of 
primitive  worthies,  who  for  the  word  of  God 
and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  endured 
a  great  fight  of  afllictions  ;  not  counting,  with 
the  apostle  Paul,  his  life  dear  unto  himnelf,  so 
that  he  might  finish  his  course  with  joy,  and 
the  ministry  which  he  had  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God. 

He  was  intimately  associated  with  his  dear 
friend,  Edward  Burrough,  in  the  great  work 
which  fell  to  their  lot  of  turning  people  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God.  These,  like  David  and 
Jonathan,  strengthened  each  other's  hands  in 
the  truth  and  in  the  Lord;  and  went  forth 
hand  and  heart  together  proclaiming,  in  the 
spirit  oi' their  Master,  "  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
are  bound  ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord,"  &c. 

But  notwithstanding  the  release  thus  preach- 
ed by  them  from  spiritual  captivity,  Francis 
Howgill  was  suffered  to  pass  months  and 
years  in  prison  ;  and  at  last  was  even  pre- 
munircd  for  his  unwavering  obedience  to  the 
law  of  Christ,  and  not  for  evil  doing.  He  was 
endowed  with  much  resignation  and  christian 
patience;  and  bore  his  long  imprisonments 
for  the  cause  of  Truth  so  dear  unlo  him,  in 
a  manner  which  elicited  the  admiration  and 
procured  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  jailor 
and  his  family,  and  that  of  many  others. 
While  puffering  incarceration,  which  was 
much  his  lot,  such  was  the  confidence  reposed 
in,  and  the  respect  paid  to  him,  that  many 
persons  resorted  to  him  for  counsel  in  their 
difficulties,  and  referred  their  diU'erences  to 
his  arbitration. 

The  oppressor  so  held  his  body  bound,  that 
his  constitution  gave  way  under  it;  and  de- 
clining health  came  on  about  the  year  1668, 
towards  the  close  of  which  ho  was  taken  ill. 
His  sickness  increasing,  dissolution  at  length 
drew  nigh  ;  but  his  faculties  were  preserved 
clear,  and  ho  was  often  engaged  in  fervent 
supplication.    About  two  days  before  his  de- 


parture he  said :  "  As  for  me,  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid  of  death."  Lideed,  ho  had  often  been 
heard  to  say  during  his  sickness,  that  he  was 
content  to  die — that  he  was  ready;  and  that 
he  praised  God  for  the  sweet  enjoyments  and 
refreshments  he  had  received  on  that,  his 
prison-house  bed,  whereon  he  lay;  freely  for 
giving  all  who  had  any  part  in  his  restraint. 

A  few  hours  before  he  ceased  to  breathe, 
some  friends  who  lived  at  a  distance  coming 
to  visit  him,  he  inquired  of  the  welfare  of 
all  of  them  ;  praying  fervently,  with  many 
heavenly  expressions,  that  the  Lord,  by  his 
mighty  power,  might  preserve  them  out  of  all 
such  things  as  would  pollute  or  defile  them. 
Something  he  was  heard  to  say  shortly  after- 
wards; but  his  weakness  being  extreme,  but 
little  could  be  gathered,  except  a  few  words, 
which  seem  prophetic  of  a  time  when  perse- 
cution would  cease.  A  little  while  after,  re- 
gaining some  strength,  he  said,  "  I  have  sought 
the  way  of  the  Lord  from  a  child,  and  lived 
innocently  among  men;  and  if  any  inquire 
concerning  my  latter  end,  let  them  know  that 
[  die  in  the  faith  which  I  have  lived  in,  and 
suffered  for." 

After  a  few  words  of  prayer  to  his  Father 
in  heaven,  he  spoke  no  more  ;  but  entered  into 
his  blissful  and  everlasting  rest,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  a  prisoner  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  nearly  five  years. 

Such  was  the  life  and  death  of  Francis 
Howgill.  And  such  the  religion  he  professed 
and  lived.  A  religion  that  enabled  him  and 
thousands  more  to  stand  their  ground  in  a 
day  of  no  ordinary  proving  and  close  trial. 
It  was  a  true  and  real  and  vital  religion  Avhich 
went  to  the  ground  and  root  of  matters;  and, 
aiming  at  a  thorough  cleansing  as  well  as  a 
thorough  changing  of  the  heart,  it  deterred 
not  those  who  adopted  it  from  a  full  surrender 
of  themselves  to  the  Saviour's  one  saving  bap- 
tism of  fire  and  the  Holy  G  host,  neither  from 
the  spirit-searching  operation  of  that  living 
"  word  of  God  which  is  quick  and  powerful, 
and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,"  "and 
is  a  diseerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart;"  but  brought  with  it  a  willingness 
to  become  martyrs  for  His  name  and  cause 
who  had  so  enamoured  their  souls  of  His  good- 
ness and  unfailing  grace  and  mercy. 

The  subjoined  is  a  portion  of  an  epistle  of 
this  good  man,  which  he  terms  "  the  unchang- 
able  testament,  and  will,  and  counsel  of  Fran- 
cis Howgill,  left  to  his  daughter,  Abigail 
Howgill,"  and  which  with  solemn  fervor,  he 
enjoins  her  to  observe,  saying,  it  is  the  chief 
thing  he  has  to  bestow  upon  her.  It  will  con- 
clude this  little  account,  viz  :  "  Seek  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  the  righteousness  thereof ; 
it  is  not  far  from  thee,  it  is  within ;  it  consists 
of  life  and  power,  and  it  stands  in  righteous- 
ness, truth,  equit}^,  justice,  mercy,  long  suff'er- 
ing,  patience,  love,  light,  and  holiness.  This 
is  the  being  and  centre  thereof;  therefore  seek 
not  lo  here!  or  lo  there!  without  thee,  in  this 
or  that  outward  observation,  for  many  seek 
there  and  never  find  it;  but  seek,  and  thou 
shalt  find  ;  wait,  and  thou  shalt  receive. 

If  thou  inquire  in  what  must  I  seek,  and 
what  must  1  wait  in,  and  how  must  I  seek? 
1  inform  thee,  thou  must  silence  all  thy  own 
thoughts,  and  thou  must  turn  thy  mind  to 
that  which  is  pure,  holy,  and  good  within  thy- 
self," &c. 

Take  heed  unto  that,  [viz  :  the  holy  life,  or 
enlightened  conscience  ivithin']  and  it  will  show 
the  evil  motions  and  thoughts,  and  as  thou 


lovest  it,  it  will  subdue  them,  and  preser 
thee  for  the  time  to  come,  out  of  evil ;  f 
though  thou  be  born  into  the  world  a  reaso 
able  creature,  yet,  thou  must  be  born  agai 
and  be  made  a  new  creature,  or  else  thou  can 
not  enter  into  God's  kingdom."  [Here  tl 
child  might  have  queried,  How  is  this  ne 
and  heavenly  birth  to  be  produced  ?  Tl 
parent  proceeds:] 

"  Thou  must  know  the  seed  of  the  kingdo 
in  thyself;  of  which  thou  must  be  born  at 
formed  again,  into  God's  image.  I  have  to 
thee  that  God  hath  sown  it  in  thee;  a  grai 
of  it,  a  portion  of  it,  a  measure  of  light  ar 
truth,  of  righteousness  and  holiness.  Kei 
in  thy  mind  to  that,  and  love  it,  and  thou  wi 
feel  the  Heavenly  Father  working  in  the 
and  creating  thee  to  life,  through  Jesus  Chrie 
who  hath  enlightened  thee,  and  thou  wilt  fe 
the  power  of  the  Lord  strengthenitig  thee 
thy  little  faith  and  obedience,  and  makin 
thee  to  grow  in  the  immortal  seed  of  his  kin| 
dom,  and  to  out-grow  and  over  grow  all  evi 
80  that  thou  wilt  daily  die  to  that  evil  an 
have  no  pleasure  in  it ;  but  in  the  Lord,  an 
in  his  goodness  and  virtue  shed  abroad  in  th 
heart,  which  thou  wilt  taste  and  feel  withii 
and  have  joy  and  comfort  therein." 

Again  reverting  to  the  same  subject,  "  Go 
is  a  Spirit,"  he  says,  "a  pure  spirit  of  lif 
light,  and  power.  He  it  is  that  soarcheth  th 
heart,  and  shows  thee  when  thou  dost  evil,  c 
thinkest  evil,  or  speakest  evil  ;  and  shov( 
unto  men  and  women  their  thoughts.  Tht 
which  shows  the  evil  is  good,  and  that  whie 
shows  a  lie  is  truth.  This  is  within,  take  hee 
to  it.  This  is  called  God's  Spirit  in  the  Scrij 
tures;  believe  in  it,  love  it,  audit  will  quicke 
thy  heart  to  good,  and  it  will  subject  the  evi 
Here  is  th}'  teacher  near  thee;  love  it 
thou  act  contrary  to  it,  it  will  condemn  the 
&c.  This  Spirit  never  errs  ;  but  leads  out  ( 
all  error  into  truth." 

Francis  Howgill  labored  in  the  gospel  si: 
teen  years:  there  is  a  volume  of  his  wort 
printed  in  about  740  pages  in  folio. 


Courteous  Manners 
It  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  every-day  life  tha 
we  should  all  strive  to  learn  how  to  expresi 
by  every  pleasant,  graceful  and  attraetiv 
waj',  the  real  kindliness  we  feel,  not  only  t 
those  whose  esteem  we  value,  but  to  ever 
one  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  Thei 
is  nothing  in  occupation  or  circumstances  t 
prevent  this.  JS'cither  wealth,  nor  birth,  no 
education  has  any  monopoly  of  true  polit( 
ness.  Everj^  one,  however  poor  or  busy,  o 
young,  can  cultivate  a  gentle,  pleasing  an 
cordial  manner,  that  shall  fully  express  in  a 
the  intercourse  of  daily  life  the  genial  i 
pulses  and  warm  emotions  of  the  heart. 

Good-will  and  benevolence  will  develop* 
more  fully  by  being  thus  continually  manifesi  ™ 
ed,  than  by  any  other  means.  Ever}-  feeling  i 
increased  by  expression,  diminished  by 
prossion.  The  blunt,  rude  tone,  the  disrespect  J 


ful  manner,  the  omission,  of  those  gentl 
amenities  of  life  that  smooth  away  so  man 
rough  places,  do  actually,  in  time  blunt  ani 
dull  the  finer  parts  of  our  nature,  check  th 
generous  emotion,  drive  back  the  sympathy 
and  crush  the  affections  that  are  thus  deniei 
their  natural  outlets.  On  the  other  hand,  th 
courtesies  of  life,  while  gladdening  those  ti«! 
whom  they  are  extended,  return  to  enrich  th^l 
heart  of  the  giver.  He  who  remembers  th 
rights  of  others,  and  hastens  gracefully  to  ac 
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rd  them,  who  freely  concedes  the  venera- 
)n  due  to  age,  and  the  respect  and  honor 
e  from  one  human  being  to  another,  who 
lies  every  opportunfty  of  shedding  small 
ys  of  sunshine  over  the  lives  of  those  around 
ra,  will  himself  reap  the  hai'vest  he  sows — 
a  larger  heart,  more  expanded  benevolence 
d  richer  atfections. 

We  would  not  here  descant  upon  the  world- 
policy  of  courteous  manners,  nor  urge  it  as 
notive  for  their  cultivation,  yet  it  is  plea- 
nt  to  discover  that  right  doing  has  its  own 
flex  action,  not  only  on  the  character,  but 
so  on  the  immediate  personal  interests  of 
3n.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  all  busi- 
es intercourse.  Other  things  being  equal, 
e  courteous  and  affable  always  have  the 
eference  over  the  blunt  and  rude.  Whether 
is  the  selection  of  the  store  at  which  we 
al,  the  employer  whom  we  will  serve,  the 
arkman  we  will  engage,  or  the  road  we  will 
ivel,  this  element  will  largely  influence  our 
oice.  In  the  instructions  which  a  genei'al 
anager  of  a  leading  railway  has  issued  to 
i  subordinates,  he  says:  "Treat  people  as 
you  appreciated  and  were  willing  to  ac- 
jowledge  their  custom.  Try  to  aceommo- 
ite  and  please.  In  short,  act  as  any  good 
isiness  man  would  toward  his  customers, 
on't  treat  people  as  if  you  were  conferring 
favor  on  them  by  letting  them  ride.  Rather, 
ek  to  make  the  line  popular,  because  its 
isiness  is  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the 
;ople.  You  need  not  be  ashamed  to  let  peo- 
e  understand  that  you  acknowledge  this." 
ich  orders  fully  recognize  the  policy  of 
easing  mannei'S  and  their  necessity  to  eu- 
ire  success.  To  be  really  worthy  and  endur- 
g,  politeness  must  be  based  on  kindly  feel- 
g.  An  old  proverb  says,  "  If  the  staff  bo 
'ooked,  the  shadow  cannot  be  straight."  So, 
our  hearts  are  cold  and  hard,  they  will  not 
ast  the  shadow  of  kindly  deeds  and  gentle 
lanners.  Yet  they  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
ther,  and  the  effort  to  correct  the  shadow 
lay  induce  us  to  reform  the  substance. — 
^hilada.  Ledger. 


out  such  as  to  demand  the  attention  of  those 
who  had  capacity  to  think  and  to  act,  very 
many  within  different  classes  of  society,  took 
deep  interest  in  the  subjects  brought  into  dis 
pute ;  which  thus  acquired  a  dignity  and  im- 
portance previously  withheld  from  them. 

"  Nevertheless,  there  were  certain  great 
and  fundamental  truths  or  principles  of  the 
gospel,  underlying  the  whole  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  though  they  may  have  been 
admitted  in  theory  or  written  creeds,  had  long 
been  very  much  lost  sight  of,  denied  or  per- 
verted, in  the  self-seeking  teaching  of  the 
overbearing  clergy,  and  the  heated  and  blind- 
ing controversies  of  sects  or  parties,  strug- 
gling for  liberty  or  power.  Although  the 
doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  thus  admitted,  his  indwelling  with  men, 
or  that  'The  Grace  of  God  which  bringeth 
salvation  had  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching 
them'  how  to  become  partakers  of  the  salva- 
tion purchased  by  Christ,  was  unacknow- 
ledged or  denied. 

"  It  was  claimed  by  the  '  Church,' — said  to 
be  organized  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
will,  that  to  it  belonged  exclusively  all  the 
authority  and  right  which  a  commission  from 
Christ  could  convey, — that  it  was  collectively 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  its  individual 
members  participated  in  the  influence  of  that 
Spirit  through  the  external  'means  of  grace' 
possessed  and  administered  by  the  'Church;' 
as  baptism,  the  eucharist,  preaching,  praying, 
and  instruction  in  the  Scriptures 

"The  Bible  was  received  as  the  complete 
and  final  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  in  re- 
lation to  evei-ything  connected  with  the  salva 
tion  of  the  soul,  and  consequently  was  con- 
sidered the  primary  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ; 
but  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
text,  was  virtually  claimed  and  made  binding 
by  the  'Church;'  or  in  other  words,  by  the 
'  clerg)^;'  who,  as  a  body,  were  not  disposed 
to  give  any  exegesis  that  would  curtail  their 
power,  or  otherwise  injuriously  affect  their 
interest.  The  Headship  of  Christ  in  the 
church,  and  that  equality  among  believers  set 
forth  in  his  declaration,  'One  is  your  master, 
even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren,'  were 
generally  disallowed  or  perverted,  by  denying 
the  bestowal  of  spiritual  gifts  on  any  but  such 
as  had  undergone  a  prescribed  course  of  study, 
and  been  ordained  by  men.  These  formed  a 
distinct  class,  with  peculiar  titles,  power,  and 
privileges;  exercising  their  ministerial  func- 
tions as  a  profession,  and  claiming  the  right 
to  demand  pecuniary  compensation  for  their 
services.  That  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  and  therefore  his  disciples  are  for- 
bidden to  fight,  though  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
his  teaching,  and  so  fully  confirmed  by  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  gospel,  was  altogether 
ignored  ;  and  consequently  the  constitution 
and  working  of  the  predominant  church,  were 
complicated  with  the  character  and  action  of 
the  political  government,  and  none  appeared 
to  comprehend  its  organization  and  the  exe- 
cution of  its  duties,  without  connection  with 
and  dependence  on  the  Legislature  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State,  and  without  holding 
that  as  these  were  often  brought  into  collision 
with  opponents.  Christians  were  therefore 
warranted  in  engaging  in  war. 

"  But  He  who  watches  over  his  Church  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  as  He  had  preserved 


them  to  detect  and  reject  the  many  errors  in 
doctrine,  and  the  many  rites  and  ceremonies 
by  which  man  in  his  own  will  and  wisdom, 
had  overlaid  and  obscured  the  truth,  and  to 
turn  away  from  them  ;  also  from  those  who 
claimed  to  be  ministers  of  Christ,  while  their 
lives  bore  witness  that  they  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  be  subjected  to  his  heart-changing 
baptism,  or  to  cease  from  serving  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  Thus  there  were  those  in  different 
portions  of  the  professing  Church,  who  were 
longing  after  a  more  spiritual  religion  than 
could  be  found  while  it  maintained  such  a 
mechanical  routine  of  ceremony,  between  the 
worshipper  and  the  Father  of  Spirits;  who 
were  seeking  a  more  full  exemplification  of 
the  transforming  power  and  puritj'  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  were  earnestly  looking  for  a  clearer 
light  to  shine  upon  the  path  of  the  just. 

"That  light  came  not  by  any  sudden  out- 
burst of  religious  illumination  within  anyone 
of  the  various  sections  into  which  the  visible 
Church  was  divided  ;  but  by  the  inshining  of 
the  Day  Spring  from  on  high,  in  the  hearts 
of  different  members  attached  to  them,  who 
were  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness, and  waiting  to  be  taught  the  way  of  the 
Lord  more  perfectly.  The  work  had  been 
and  was  going  on  secretly  and  with  slow  pro- 
gress, hidden  in  the  hearts  of  many,  like  seed 
in  the  warm  earth,  awaiting  the  time  and  the 
means  by  which  it  would  be  more  powerfully 
quickened,  and  enabled  to  push  forth  the  blade, 
form  the  ear  and  perfect  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear. 

"George  Fox  was  born  in  Drayton-in-the- 
Clay,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1624,  about 
one  year  before  the  death  of  King  James  I. 
He  was  the  son  of  Chi'istopher  and  Mary  Fox, 
the  maiden  name  of  the  latter  being  Lago, 
said  to  be  of  the  stock  of  the  martyi-s.  They 
were  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
were  highly  esteemed  for  their  piety ;  the 
father  being  called  by  his  neighbors  'Right- 
eous Christer,'  on  account  of  his  honesty  and 
uprightness. 

"George  Fox  was  remarkable,  when  a  child, 
for  his  gravity  and  sedateness,  and  he  states 
that  when  but  eleven  years  of  age,  he  '  knew 
pureness  and  righteousness;'  and  that  '  The 
Lord  taught  [him]  to  be  faithful  in  all  things, 
and  to  act  faithfully  in  two  ways;  viz.,  in- 
wardly to  God,  and  outwardly  to  man,  aud  to 
keep  to  yea  and  nay  in  all  things.' 

"  Seeing  the  seriousness  of  his  youthful 
character,  his  relatives  at  first  thought  to 
have  him  educated  for  becoming  a  priest;  but 
that  being  abandoned,  he  was  placed  with  a 
shoemaker,  who  also  dealt  in  cattle  and  wool ; 
and  in  the  latter  George  was  employed.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  received  any  further 
school  education  than  enabled  him  to  read 
and  write  and  cast  accounts,  with  facility. 
Conscientiously  just  and  exact  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, it  became  a  common  saying  among  those 
who  knew  him,  that  '  If  George  says  verily — 
a  word  he  often  used — there  is  no  altering 
him.' 

"  When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  [1642], 
being  at  a  fair,  he  was  much  grieved  by  two 
of  his  acquaintances,  who  were  professors  of 
religion,  with  whom  he  had  gone  to  an  inn, 
for  some  refreshment — drinking  healths,  and 
urging  him  to  join  them  therein.  He  refused, 
and  left  them.  That  night  he  was  sleepless, 
witnesses  to  the  truth  throughout  the  ages  of  i  being  brought  under  great  exercise  of  mind  ; 
almost  universal  darkness,  so  was  Ho  now  at  and  having  cried  fervently  unto  the  Lord,  he 
work  in  the  hearts  of  individuals,  preparing ' states,  He  said  unto  me,  'Thou  seest  how 
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young  people  go  together  into  vanity,  and 
old  people  into  the  earth  ;  thou  must  forsake 
all,  young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  as 
a  stranger  unto  all.'  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  beginning  of  '  The  various  exercises, 
trials  and  troubles,'  through  which  the  Lord 
led  him,  in  order,  as  he  observes,  '  To  prepare 
and  fit  him  for  the  work,  unto  which  He  had 
appointed  him.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


Aziec  Ruins. — The  ancient  ruins  which  are 
scattered  all  over  this  country  are  some  of  the 
strangest  unwritten  pages  of  history.  Our 
fertile  valleys  have  been  densely  inhabited 
and  highly  cultivated  by  an  enlightened  race 
of  people  centuries  ago,  while  the  ruins  of  the 
houses,  corrals,  towns,  fortifications,  ditch 
es,  pottery- ware,  drawings,  non-interpretable 
writings,  &c.,  go  to  show  there  have  been 
many  arts  cultivated  in  those  days  which  are 
now  entirely  lost  to  the  human  race.  Their 
houses  have  been  built  of  most  eveiy  kind  of 
rock,  from  small  boulders  to  the  finest  sand- 
stone. Some  of  the  finest  of  these  ruins,  and 
the  most  perfect,  are  located  fifteen  miles  up 
the  Animas  Biver,  or  about  thirty-five  miles 
below  Animas  City,  in  a  large  valley  fifteen 
miles  long  by  seven  wide,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  This  valley  has  been  covered  with 
buildings  of  every  size,  the  two  largest  ones 
being  300  x  6,000  feet,  and  about  300  feet 
apart.  They  are  built  of  small  sandstone  laid 
in  adobe  mud,  the  outside  walls  being  4  feet 
and  the  inside  walls  from  1|  to  3  feet.  In  the 
lower  story  port  holes  a  foot  square  have  been 
built  for  defence.  There  are  rooms  now  left 
and  walls  for  about  four  stories  high  still 
standing.  About  the  second  story,  on  the 
west  side,  there  has  been  a  balcony  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  building.  No  signs  of  a 
door  are  visible  in  the  outer  walls,  and  the 
ingress  must  have  been  from  the  top,  in  the 
inside  there  being  passages  from  room  to  room. 
Most  of  them  are  small,  from  8  x  10  to  12  x 
14  feet,  the  doors  being  2x4  feet.  The  arches 
over  the  doors  and  port-holes  are  made  of 
small  cedar  poles  two  inches  wide,  placed 
across,  on  which  the  masonry  is  placed.  The 
sleepers  supporting  the  floors  are  of  cedar, 
about  8  inches  through  and  from  20  to  50  feet 
long  and  about  3  feet  apart.  A  layer  of  small 
round  poles  is  then  placed  across  the  sleepers, 
then  a  layer  of  thinly  split  cedar  sticks,  then 
about  three  inches  of  dirt,  then  a  layer  of 
cedar  bark,  then  another  layer  of  dirt,  then  a 
carpet  of  some  kind  of  coarse  grass,  which 
forms  the  floors.  The  rooms  that  have  been 
protected  from  exposure  are  whitewashed, 
and  are  ornamented  by  drawings  and  writings. 
In  one  of  these  rooms  the  impression  of  a  hand 
dipped  in  whitewash,  on  a  joist,  is  as  plain  as 
if  it  had  been  done  only  a  few  days  ago.  In 
another  room  there  are  di-awings  of  tarantu- 
las, centipedes,  horses  and  men.  One  room 
in  the  eastern  portion  is  quite  a  curiosity,  it 
being  perfectly  round  and  must  have  been 
used  for  a  hall.  It  is  about  twenty  feet 
across.  In  some  of  these  i-ooms  have  been 
found  human  bones,  bones  of  sheep,  corn-cobs, 
goods,  raw  hides,  and  all  colors  and  varieties 
of  pottery  ware.  These  two  large  buildings 
are  exactly  the  same  in  every  respect.  Por- 
tions of  the  building  plainly  show  that  it  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  timbers  being 
burned  off  and  the  roofs  caving  in,  leaving  the 
lower  rooms  entirely  protected.  The  rook 
these  buildings  have  been  built  of  must  have 


been  brought  a  long  way,  as  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  it  can  be  found  within  twenty  miles. 
All  the  timber  used  is  cedar,  and  has  at  lea-t 
been  brought  twenty-five  miles.  Old  ditches 
and  roads  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direction. 

In  conversation  with  the  Navajoes  in  regard 
to  these  ruins,  they  say  their  forefathers  came 
there  five  old  men's  ages  ago  (500  years)  and 
these  ruins  were  here,  and  the  same  then  as 
now,  and  that  they  have  no  record  of  it  what 
ever. — Late  Pajper. 

Tor  "  The  Friend  '' 

Moi-e  than  twenty  years  since,  the  follow- 
ing lines  were  published  in  "  The  Friend,"  but 
not  in  the  present  form.  From  their  beauty, 
simplicity  and  applicability  to  recent  removals 
it  has  been  thought  the  republication  of  them 
in  their  present  corrected  form  would  be  ac 
ceptable  to  many  readers. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  GEORGE  DTLLWYN. 

Fully  ripe,  like  the  ear  for  the  reaper, 

He  met  the  pale  messenger's  word ; 
Oh  !  sweet  is  the  .sleep  of  the  sleeper. 

That  rests  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! 

He  slumbers  at  length  with  his  fathers. 

Secure  from  the  tempests  of  time  ; 
For  the  storrn  that  on  earth  often  gathers, 

Is  unknown  in  the  heavenly  clime. 

They  have  placed  the  cold  earth  on  his  ashes; 
They  have  given  him  up  to  the  tomb  ; 

But  the  light  of  his  virtues  still  flashes, 
The  pathway  of  truth  to  illume. 

He  is  dead — -but  his  memory  still  liveth  ; 

He  is  gone — his  example  is  here  ; 
And  the  lustre  and  fragrance  it  giveth 

Shall  linger  for  many  a  year. 

He  stood  in  the  might  of  his  weakness, 
With  the  snows  of  long  years  on  his  head  ; 

And  sublime  with  a  patriarch's  meekness, 
The  Gospel  of  Jesus  he  spread.* 

The  path  of  the  faithful  he  noted— 

In  the  way  of  the  humble  he  trod — 
And  his  life  was  with  ardor  devoted, 

To  the  cause  of  religion  and  God. 

Like  the  sun  of  a  mid-summer  even. 
When  unclouded  it  sinks  in  the  west; 

His  departure  was  brightened  from  Heaven, 
With  a  cheering  assurance  of  rest. 

Calm  and  soft  and  serene,  was  the  slumber, 

Preluding  his  glorious  rise, 
And  free  from  all  cares  that  encumber 

The  moment  he  winged  to  the  skies. 

Oh  !  there's  joy  in  the  grief  of  the  weeper, 

Whose  loss  may  above  be  restored  ; 
And  sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the  sleeper, 

That  rests  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


In  the  evening,  when  gathered  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  during  our  silent  waiting  on  God, 
a  feeling  of  awful  seriousness  spread  over  us, 
and  tendered  our  spirits  so  that  we  all  wept ; 
and  in  brokenness,  it  was  acknowledged,  that 
there  surely  is  encouragement  to  believe,  and, 
under  ail  trials,  humbly  to  trust  in  the  Lord. 
— M.  Capper. 


*  .Mthough  our  late  beloved  friend  E.  W.,  was  not 
called  to  the  public  ministration  of  the  "  Word,"  many 
will  recall  the  sweet  earnest  tones  of  voice,  in  which 
he  was  frequently  led  to  labor  in  private.  Wherever 
sicknes.i,  suffering  or  sorrow  prevailed,  there  his  heart 
seemed  to  go  in  true  sympathy,  and  when  necessity  re- 
quired, stopped  not  with  words,  but  rested  only  in  the 
performance  of  deeds  of  actual  benevolence  ;  and  yet 
with  all,  so  humble  a  view  did  he  take  of  his  own  at- 
tainments, as  to  say  to  the  writer,  in  entire  sincerity, 
"  He  sometimes  refrained  from  .'!0{:ial  visiting,  fearing 
lest  his  spirit  might  be  a  burden  to  his  friends." 

May  we  who  are  left,  follow  him  as  he  followed  his 
Divine  Master. 
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For  "The  Friend.' pit ' 

Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  from  page  354.) 

Leaving  Ulverstone,  a  few  seemingly  shoi 
miles  by  rail  were  passed  over,  and  we  stoc 
within  the  precincts  of  Furness  Abbey.  Th 
grand  and  stately  ruin  owes  much  of  its  beaut 
to  the  warm  rich  color,  the  light  reddis 
brown,  of  the  sandstone  of  which  it  is  buil 
Comparisons  are  instituted  between  Foui 
tains  and  Furness,  and  the  question  raisei 
which  is  the  more  beautiful,  the  cool  gray  < 
the  former,  varied  in  shading  as  it  is,  or  th 
magnificent  brown  cloisters  where  the  monk 
of  Furness  ruled  the  country-side  miles  away 
The  peaceful  noon-day  quiet  was  undisturbe 
as  we  explored  nave  and  chancel,  and  Abbot 
house  and  refectory,  all  were  silent.  Th 
vesper-bell  no  longer  resounds  over  the  val 
of  Nightshade,  for  this  was  the  name  it  boi 
in  olden  time,  calling  the  monks  to  evenio 
prayer.  No  more  are  solemn  councils  heldt 
consider  the  last  edict  from  Rome,  and  its 
lation  to  the  afl'airs  of  this  once  wealth 
abbey.  Immense  masses  of  ivy,  with  tre(! 
like  stems,  climb  its  walls,  and  so  quiet  an 
secluded  is  the  scene,  that  did  we  not  kooi' 
that  human  passions  and  human  needs  are  th 
same  at  all  times  and  in  ever  clime,  we  migh 
believe  that  peace  only  had  here  aboundet 
As  it  is,  we  thank  the  old  fathers,  upon  whoa 
dust  we  are  treading,  for  the  care  with  whic 
they  preserved  the  learning  of  their  day,  an 
pass  from  their  memorials  silently  away. 

This  celebrated  abbey  was  founded  unde 
the  patronage  of  Stephen,  afterwards  kingc 
England,  in  1127,  and  410  years  from  its  es 
tablishment  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VII] 
This  took  place  one  year  after  Henry  ha^ 
decided  to  suppress  and  confiscate  thesmalle 
monasteries  by  a  bill  of  Parliament.  Tbi 
bill  stuck  long  in  the  lower  house,  when  th 
king  commanded  the  commons  to  attend  him 
and  on  walking  out  of  his  chamber  he  took 
turn  or  two  among  them,  and  looking  angril; 
on  them  said,  "I  hear  that  mj  bill  will  no 
pass;  but  I  will  have  it  pass,  or  I  will  hav 
some  of  your  heads,"  and  without  othe 
rhetoric  returned  to  his  chamber.  The  bil 
was  passed  and  all  given  him  as  he  desired 
Three  hundred  and  seventj'-six  monasterie 
were  confiscated,  and  all  their  estates,  rea 
and  personal,  given  to  the  king  and  his  heirs 
The  larger  establishments  soon  followed,  upoi 
some  of  which  strong  pressure  was  brough 
to  bear,  to  induce  submission.  The  ostensibl 
motive  leading  to  the  suppression  of  religiou 
houses  in  England,  was  "the  desire  to  in 
crease,  advance  and  exalt  the  true  doctrin 
of  virtue  in  the  church." 

The  abandoned  Abbey  of  Furness  soor 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Preston  family 
and  a  curious  tale  is  told  of  the  manner 
which  they  became  the  owners.  Sir  Thoma 
Curwen,  knight,  in  Henry  VIIL  time,  ai 
excellent  archer,  went  up  with  his  men  t( 
shoot  with  the  king  at  the  dissolution  of  tb 
monasteries,  when  the  king  said  to  him 
'Curwen,  why  doth  thee  beg  none  of  thes( 
abbej's :  I  would  gratify  thee  some  way.' 
Quoth  the  other,  "Thank  j'ou,"  and  after 
wards  said  he  "  would  desire  of  him  the  Abbej 
of  Furness,  nigh  unto  him,  for  twenty-ont 
years:"  s&js  the  king,  "Take  it  forever.' 
Quoth  the  other,  "  It  is  long  enough,  for  you' 
set  them  up  again  in  that  time."  But  as  i< 
appeared  at  length  that  they  were  not  likelj 
to  be  re-established,  this  Sir  Thomas  Curwen 
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lent  one  Preston,  his  son-in  law,  to  renew  the 
ease  for  him,  who  renewed  it  in  his  own  name, 
ipologizin;^;  to  Ourwen,  by  remarking,  "You 
nay  have  it  as  long  as  you  live,  and  I  think 
[  may  as  well  have  it  with  your  daughter  as 
iny  other."  Thus  by  the  overbearing  will  of 
)ne  "bold  bad  man,"  were  these  nurseries  of 
rice  and  superstition  swept  from  the  land. 

From  Furness  to  Silverdale  and  Carnforth, 
)nr  route  lay  over  the  yellow  wrinkled  sands 
)f  Morecombe  Bay,  in  which  many  a  traveller 
lad  been  overwhelmed  by  the  treacherous 
tide,  but  now  safely  traversed  on  the  firm  em- 
banked rail.    Remaining  over  First-day  with 
A  valued  Friend,  I  attended  the  meeting  at 
Yealand.  Why  the  not  very  euphonious  names 
of  Yealand  Conyers,  Yealaud  Kedraayne  and 
Yealand  Storrs,  should  occur  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  district,  we  did  not  learn.  Per- 
haps the  name  of  Yealand  was  that  of  an 
ancient  family  or  estate,  and  handed  down 
from  immemorial  days,  and  retained  with  a 
pertinacity  as  pleasing  to  every  lover  of  an- 
tiquity as  it  is  peculiarly  English.    The  meet- 
ing at  Yealand  was  larger  than  at  Carlisle, 
Iwhere  we  last  attended,  and  we  traversed  five 
Imiles  of  country  before  reaching  it.  The  sur- 
roundings impressed  me  as  peculiarly  primi- 
tive and  rural,  and  the  interest  was  thereby 
igreatly  enhanced.     Our  road  lay  through 
jquiet  villages,  one  of  which  possessed  an  an- 
icient  Hall,  now  much  dilapidated.  Low  stone 
Iwalls,  covered  by  ivy  and  flowering  shrubs, 
ibordered  the  secluded  roadside,  while  the 
iwind  and  the  flying  clouds  above  indicated 
ithat  the  sea  was  not  distant. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  with  ourfriends 
across  the  open  fields  to  Arnside  Tower,  a 
remnant  of  the  sea-side  defences  of  early  days: 

"  Not  for  ray  Lady's  bovver 
j  Built  I  this  lofty  tower, 

j  Still  looking  seawarf"," 

but  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  plundering 
Dane  or  Scot,  was  it  erected.  We  entered, 
and  found  the  ground-floor  a  rendezvouz  for 
cattle.    A  dilapidated  stairway  led  to  the 

'  upper  story,  which  the  children  of  the  party 
ascended  with  their  elders.  "  I  think  sister," 
remarked  little  Edward,  "  I  like  this  old  stair- 
case better  than  a  proper  one."  "  How  can 
thou  say  that,  Edward,"  replied  the  elder 
small  sister,  reprovingly.  "Ah!  hat  I  do," 
repeated  the  little  boy,  stoutly,  "  I  like  it  much 
better  than  a  proper  one!"  Emerging  from 
the  dense  shrubbery  surrounding  the  pleasant 
home  of  our  friends,  we  found  ourselves  upon 
the  old  shores  of  Morecombe  bay,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  sands  below  the  cliff's  at  our 
feet.  These  clilfs  were  perforated  by  caves, 
in  which  it  may  be  smugglers  had  once  found 
convenient  places  of  deposit.  Among  the 
shrubbery  of  the  grounds  above  grew  a  British 

;  Hypericum,  whose  large  yellow  petals  and 

I  long  and  abounding  stamens,  rendered  it  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  and  showy  ornament. 
Though  many  of  the  more  common  English 

I  plants  have  become  acclimated  in  the  northern 
United  States,  there  are  others,  someof  which 
are  interesting  to  the  florist,  that  will  not  en- 
dure our  cold  winters,  and  have  therefore 
never  found  a  lodgment  among  ns.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  named  the  Daisy,  so  dear 
to  the  English  lover  of  mossy  turf  and  star- 
decked  borders. 

On  f3econd-day  morning  we  bade  farewell 
to  the  very  kind  friends  at  Silverdale,  and' 
proceeded  to  Settle,  an  ancient  town  backed 
by  high  rounded  hills  and  a  fine  exposure  of 


limestone,  extending  for  a  distance  in  perpen- 
dicular bluff's.  At  the  foot  of  the  Sears  was 
an  intermitting  spring  which  ebbs  and  flows 
alternately,  and  in  which  we  were  much  in- 
terested. A  heavy  rain  prevented  more  ex- 
tended exploration  of  the  antiquities  of  this 
little  city,  except  that  of  the  venerable  sham- 
bles, a  relic  of  the  past.  Even  Giggleswick 
School,  established  by  Edward  YI.,  was  not 
visited,  much  to  our  regret.  Ample  compen- 
sation for  these  disappointments  was  found 
within  doors.  Let  no  one  imagine  he  fully 
estimates  the  ties  of  kindred  until  he  leaves 
home  and  country  to  find  them  renewed  on  a 
foreign  shore.  How  delightful  to  scan  the 
features  of  a  beloved  face,  and  trace  resem- 
blances to  other  dear  forms  and  features  well 
remembered,  though  far  distant.  Such  was 
one  of  the  pleasures  reserved  for  us  at  the 
ancient  town  of  Settle,  and  then  bidding  adieu 
were  borne  direct  to  London  in  an  American 
railway  car. 

Though  our  railway  ear  has  some  advan- 
tages over  the  English  carriage,  the  latter 
may  at  times  prove  a  preferable  mode  of  con- 
veyance. In  the  latter,  one  may  sometimes 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  alone,  and  a  privi- 
lege it  is,  when  weary  of  travel,  to  find  one- 
self occasionally  entirely  free  from  the  re- 
straint publicity  always  throws  around  us, 
for  to  glance  at  the  country  on  either  side  at 
will,  to  sit,  to  stand,  to  lie  down  as  one  may 
desire,  are  all  practicable  at  such  seasons. 

London,  8th  month. — A  week  of  almost 
continued  rain,  did  not  prevent  the  comple- 
tion of  arrangements  for  the  Continent,  and 
we  found  ourselves  one  afternoon  at  the  Lon- 
don station  with  tickets  for  Harwich,  the  sea- 
port from  which  the  steamer  crosses  to  Rotter- 
dam. Among  the  numerous  passengers  wait- 
ing was  a  German  baroness,  with  her  attend- 
ants, who  had  much  ado  to  get  their  numer- 
ous trunks  arranged  in  a  small  pyramid  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  A  few  hours  after 
nightfall,  brought  us  to  Harwich  ;  our  only 
fellow  passengers  in  the  railway  carriage 
being  an  English  minister,  on  his  way  to 
Norway,  and  a  young  Jewish  girl.  The  latter 
seemed  glad  of  companionship,  and  amply  re- 
paid the  courtesy  shown  her,  by  her  know- 
ledge of  the  language  on  our  arrival  at  Rot- 
terdam. The  passage  across  was  uneventful 
to  ourselves,  but  full  of  uncomfortable  interest 
to  some  others,  who,  notwithstanding  the  sea 
was  placid  as  a  summer  mill-pond,  thought 
themselves,  or  found  themselves  very  ill  in- 
deed. With  all  her  forethought  our  baroness 
found  that  no  stateroom  had  been  reserved 
for  herself,  whereat  her  party  was  in  great 
consternation  ;  but  finally  she  was  accommo- 
dated in  some  remote  corner,  and  a  degree  of 
quiet  reigned  after  the  storm. 

Holland. — In  the  morning  a  long,  low,  level 

line  of  green  announced  the  coast  of  Holland. 

We  sped  along  through  shallow  yellow  water, 

indicating  by  its  color  that  probably  more  land 

mi(£ht  be  added  to  the  area  of  the  small  king- 
to  o 

dom,  should  a  slight  upheaval  take  place. 
And  this  is  the  country  "  Heroes,  kings,  had 
died  for,"  thronging  with  memories  of  such 
men  as  William  of  Orange,  Maurice  of  Nas- 
sau, and  Philip  Van  Artevelde.  In  truth,  it 
seemed  scarcely  worthy  of  them. 

We  soon  landed  and  made  a  tour  through 
the  city.  Rotterdam  at  first  sight,  impresses 
one  as  a  bright,  pleasant  looking  city.  The 
houses  are  very  high  and  narrow,  with  the 
gable  end  facing  the  street,  generally  painted 


in  light  delicate  shades.  Many  of  them  lean 
slightly  forward  over  the  street,  or  are  tilted 
towards  one  side;  indeed  very  few  of  them 
are  quite  perpendicular.  Built  on  piles,  as 
they  all  are,  a  little  sinking  of  earth  causes 
this  defect.  At  the  station  we  found  a  motley 
crowd  of  well  dressed,  orderly  people,  among 
them  chatting  by  a  window,  some  stout,  elder- 
ly country  women,  with  very  high  crowned 
caps,  a  marvel  of  lace,  and  starch,  and  snowy 
whiteness.  From  their  temples  extended  hori- 
zontally, curious  gilt,  spiral  horns,  which  gave 
the  wearers  a  remarkable  appearance.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  informed  that  they  are  worn 
as  ornaments,  the  effect  produced  not  being 
that  intended,  but  this  inconsistent  result  is 
not  confined  to  the  peasant  women  of  Fries- 
land,  as  observation  everywhere  will  show. 

At  Rotterdam  the  tide  rises  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet,  so  that  the  city  need  not  suff'er 
from  stagnant  water  in  her  many  canals. 
These  are  crossed  by  numerous  draw-bridges 
and  where  the  channel  is  too  wide  a  ferry  is 
established.  Great  square-fronted  boats  were 
dragging  their  slow  length  along  these  canals, 
a  happy  family  frequently  occupying  one,  and 
apparently  enjoying  the  aquatic  establishment. 
Ships  enter  the  larger  water-ways,  so  that  this 
renowned  city  presents  a  curious  medley  of 
step-shaped  gables,  trees,  shipping  and  water. 

In  the  afternoon  we  left  the  city  of  Eras- 
mus, whose  bronze  statue  adorns  a  wide  bridge 
called  the  Grote  Market,  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  entered  the  train  for  Amster- 
dam. "  Hier  weagniet  ge  Rookt  worden"  (no 
smoking  allowed),  greeted  the  eye  immediate- 
ly on  entering  the  carriages.  How  much  self 
denial  obedience  to  this  command  must  cost, 
can  be  told  only  by  a  Hollander,  who  above 
most  other  things,  loves  to  contemplate  the 
present  and  the  future  through  a  mist  of  smoke 
of  his  own  raising.  Amsterdam  is  in  many 
respects  an  amplification  of  Rotterdam  ;  the 
same  lofty  step-shaped  gables  of  various  colors, 
and  the  numerous  leaning  towers  may  be  seen, 
while  the  same  amphibious  proclivities  are 
manifested  by  her  people.  One  cannot  help 
wondering  how  they  keep  the  children  out  of 
the  water,  but  whether  after  the  Chinese 
manner,  they  are  attached  to  a  float,  we  can- 
not say.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  device 
is  employed,  and  that  life  with  them  is  thus 
emphatically  a  voyage  from  the  beginning.  As 
usual  we  were  assailed  by  many  cab  drivers, 
and  a  high  quarrel  in  very  low  Dutch  was 
carried  on  among  them,  in  their  efforts  to 
capture  us,  but  having  secured  the  proper 
vehicle  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  in  peace, 
with  the  echoes  of  their  discordant  language 
ringing  in  our  ears.  Some  knowledge  of  low 
Dutch  is  not  without  its  advantages,  as  was 
impressed  upon  an  American  traveller  who 
having  wandered  away  from  the  station  was 
unable  to  find  his  way  back  until  his  fortunate 
remembrance  of  the  word  Spoorweg  (Rail- 
way), which  he  had  seen  above  the  door  of 
the  station,  proved  the  clue,  the  repetition  of 
which,  to  those  he  met  in  the  street,  showed 
him  the  road  to  the  point  he  had  unguardedly 
left. 

Amsterdam  extends  over  seven  miles  of 
country,  and  its  fine  wide  streets,  handsome 
dwellings  bordering  the  wide  canals  spanned 
by  stately  bridges,  its  bustling  population  and 
extensive  commerce,  impress  the  stranger 
with  the  belief  that  this  is  "no  mean  city." 
The  people  have  a  wonderfully  contented 
aspect,  as  if  life  wont  well  with  them,  and  not 
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a  beggar  was  to  be  seen  among  them.  Tbe 
market  places  abounded  in  fine  fruit  and  vege 
tables,  and  buyers  and  venders  were  well  and 
comfortably  clad.  The  King's  palace  is  a 
rather  imposing  building  but  needs  space 
around,  it  and  has  a  somewhat  dilapitated 
aspect.  Here  Louis  Bonaparte  resided  whilst 
King  of  Holland.  It  stands  upon  13,659  piles 
driven  70  feet  into  the  ground  and  has  stood 
for  more  than  200  years.  The  entire  city  is 
founded  upon  piles,  which  gave  occasion  to 
Erasmus  to  say  that  he  had  reached  a  city, 
whose  inhabitants  like  crows,  lived  on  the 
tops  of  trees.  The  upper  stratum  is  entirely 
bog  and  loose  sand,  and  no  structure  can  be 
raised  thereon,  and  houses  have  actually 
sunken  into  the  mud  when  the  piles  have 
broken  or  decayed.  The  various  small  canals 
that  intersect  the  city  divide  it  into  nearly 
100  islands,  and  were  it  not  for  the  skilful 
management  of  sluices  and  dykes,  Amsterdam 
might  at  any  moment  be  entirely  submerged. 
All  things  considered  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  capitals  in  Europe. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Philip  and  Racliel  Price. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  following  testimony  to  the  usefulness 
of  Westtown  Boarding  School,  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  has  filled  various  public  offices 
of  trust  and  confidence  and  has  also  had 
large  experience  in  impoi'tant  business  trans- 
actions, extending  through  a  long  period  of 
years,  as  an  eminent  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  Philadelphia,  is  encouraging  to  those 
who  have  had  and  who  continue  to  have  a 
care  and  exercise  for  the  welfare  of  that  in- 
teresting institution.  In  conversing  quite  re- 
cently with  anotherindividual  beyond  middle 
age,  who  has  also  arrived  at  some  eminence 
in  his  profession  and  what  is  of  far  more  im 
portance  retaining  throughout  a  very  success- 
f  il  business  career, — integrity  of  character  ; 
and  who,  although  afterwards  a  student  at 
other  seminaries  of  learning  of  greater  note 
in  the  world  than  "Westtown,"  said,  that  it 
was  there,  that  the  foundation  of  his  scholastic 
acquirements  was  laid  ;  the  reception  of  good 
principles  was  not  mentioned  by  him,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  to  the  moral  training  there 
received,  and  the  attention  afterwards  to  the 
voice  of  Truth  in  the  heart,  were  also  to  be 
attributed  his  success  and  standing  in  life. 

Some  years  since,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
have  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  tax  the  school  property.  Dr. 
Wilmcr  Worthington,  of  \Yest  Chester,  (a 
Presbyterian,)  was  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  Senate.  On  learning  that  such  a  bill  had 
been,  or  was  likely  to  be  reported  in  the  lower 
House,  ho  went  to  the  member  representing 
the  district  and  said  to  him  in  substance,  "he 
had  learned  that  such  a  bill  was  likely  to  be 
or  had  been  originated,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  pass;  that  whilst  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  character  throughout  the  State  had 
been  Ircqnently  at  the  seat  of  government 
asking  for  pecuniary  aid,  Westtown  Boarding 
School  had  educated  several  thousand  i)upils, 
many  of  whom  were  now  useful  men  and 
women,  and  luul  never  asked  the  State  for  one 
dollar;  and  desired  him  "to  kill  the  bill  in 
I  lie  House,"  for  said  he,  "if  you  do  not,  1  will 
kill  it  in  the  Senate — 1  am  determined  it  shall 
not  become  a  law."    It  was  defeated. 

Both  teachers  and  pupils  may  indeed  feel 
thankful  for  such  a  "garden  enclosed."  No 


doubt  there  are  up  and  down  in  the  land  many 
lambs  bleating  for  such  a  fold.  Sometime 
since,  the  writer  was  addressed  by  an  indi- 
vidual, who  had  received  his  education  in  the 
Society,  but  had  lost  his  right  of  membership 
by  marrying  out,  and  who,  then  and  now, 
justly  occupies  a  high  judicial  position  in  the 
State,  with  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  his  chil- 
dren could  be  received  there,  saying  there 
was  such  a  flood  of  folly  and  extravagance  in 
the  world,  that  he  should  greatly  prefer 
having  them  educated  under  such  restraints 
as  were  there  maintained,  &c.  This  institu- 
tion has  always,  and  yet  continues  to  be  a 
place  of  deserved  interest  to  the  members  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and  it  may  be 
justly  added,  of  concern,  to  its  rightly  exercised 
members.  How  very  important,  that  it  should 
be  maintained  in  its  original  purity  and  sim- 
plicity, that  all  who  are  charged  with  con- 
ducting it,  may  feel  the  importance  of  setting 
a  consistent  example  in  these  particulars  ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  if  the 
door  is  once  opened  to  the  introduction  of 
modern  liberties  in  regard  to  dress,  address, 
&c.,  other  innovations  will  soon  follow,  sad 
evidences  of  which  are  sorrowfully  apparent 
in  other  places,  the  hedge  that  has  long  and 
still  surrounds  it  will  be  broken  down,  stran- 
gers will  come  in,  the  comely  order  and 
beauty  that  now  prevails  will  be  destroyed, 
our  strength  gone,  and  our  house  left  unto  us 
desolate.  The  testimony  referred  to  is  as 
follows. 

"Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  had  come  to  the  resolution 
of  establishing  a  Boarding  School  at  West- 
town  for  the  better  and  guarded  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  Society.  In  the  year  1795, 
Philip  Price  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  had  charge  of  the  construction, 
opening,  and  supervision  of  the  institution. 
In  this  capacity  he  continued  to  devote  much 
of  his  time  from  his  first  appointment  until 
the  year  1818,  when  Philip  and  Rachel  Price 
were  appointed  the  Superintendents,  in  which 
offices  they  remained  until  1830,  making  a 
connected  service  of  thirty  five  years  for  the 
welfare  of  the  school.  There  were  educated 
successively  all  their  ten  children,  commencing 
with  the  day  of  its  opening  in  1799  ;  and  to  it 
those  children  owed  nearly  all  they  received  of 
an  education  beyond  the  primary  instruction 
of  the  country  schools.  The  course  of  studies 
then  did  not  extend  to  the  languages,  but  it 
was  so  much  more  and  better  than  that  then 
prevalent  in  the  country  as  to  be  an  invalua- 
ble blessing:  to  them  and  to  the  large  numbers 
who  have  also  been  educated  there,  number- 
ing generally  about  200  of  both  sexes  at  a 
lime,  through  now  over  half  a  century.* 

The  value  of  the  instruction  derived  at  this 
scminaiy  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  putting  them  gene- 
rallj'  in  advance  of  others  in  otherwise  equal 
circumstances,  for  intelligence,  respectability 
of  character  and  power  of  usefulness.  And 
though  the  immediate  benefit  be  exclusivelj' 
to  members  of  the  Society,  the  remote  ad- 
vantages have  been  widely  diffusive  through 
many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  not  only 
from  the  nuniber  of  educated  citizens  sent 
forth  to  mix  as  active  members  of  the  com- 
munity, but  by  multiplying  good  teachers  to 
spread  largely  the  benefits  of  education.  How 


much  the  Society  of  Friends  have  thus  been 
the  benefactors  of  the  country  it  would  be 
difficult  to  over  estimate,  and  it  is  a  stream  of 
beneficence  that  flows  in  perpetuity. 

It  was  during  the  superintendency  of  Philip 
and  Rachel  Price,  that  some  of  the  local  im- 
provements of  the  property  were  commenced, 
that  have  been  since  greatly  advanced  in  the 
laying  out  of  walks  and  planting  trees,  now 
become  groves  of  ample  size  for  shade  and 
scenery;  in  keeping  with  the  beautiful  and 
varied  landscapes  that  surround  this  quiet 
retreat  of  learning.  But  it  was  the  moral  and 
religious  government  of  the  household,  com- 
posed of  teachers,  caretakers,  assistants,  and 
pupils,  in  which  their  usefulness  was  chiefly 
conspicuous.  It  was  in  consonance  with  the 
views  of  the  Society  and  with  their  own 
character,  mild,  considerate,  and  paternal. 
All  found  there  the  best  comfort  and  solace 
in  their  separation  from  parents  and  home — 
affectionate  and  sympathizing  protectors  and 
friends  ;  and  departing  thence,  they  carried 
with  them  into  the  world  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance to  be  retained  through  tifb^.  It 
thus  occurred,  from  their  long  superintendence 
of  Westtown  and  afterwards  of  their  own 
school  at  West  Chester,  that  few  persons 
have  become  the  object  of  affectionate  attach- 
ment and  personal  regard  to  so  many  indi- 
viduals." 


*  Now,  1877,  over  three  quarters  of  a  oentnry. 


Faith  and  Charity. 

The  following  interesting  narrative  is  taken 
from  an  article  which  was  published  in  th6 
editorial  columns  of  the  Hew  York  Tribune  of 
7  mo.  3d. 

"  Here  is  a  little  story  which  came  to  us  the 
other  day,  and  which,  if  it  is  not  news,  either 
political  or  marketable,  has  the  merit,  which 
news  rarely  claims,  of  being  absolutely  true. 
Near  a  neighboring  city  there  is  a  little  house 
an  asylum  for  children  founded  by  one  or  two 
good  women,  and  kept  up  from  day  to  day  by 
voluntary  contributions.  It  is  a  rule  with 
these  women  never  to  ask  for  help  in  their 
work  from  anybody  except  that  One  who  has 
promised  to  care  for  the  fatherless  child. 
Business  men  are  apt  to  look  upon  this  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  prayer  and  charity  as  an  in- 
secure sort  ot  capital ;  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  two  of  the  largest  orphan  asylums  in  the 
country  are  supported  in  this  way,  and  have 
increased  until  thousands  of  helpless  little 
ones  have  been  sheltered  and  fed  and  clothed 
in  them,  during  yeai'S  in  which  the  shrewdest 
business  men  haveseen  their  fortunes  wrecked 

A  winter  or  two  ago  the  director  of  this 
little  home  issued  a  statement  of  her  receipts 
and  expenditures,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  had  given  help  to  it  during  the  year.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  man  living 
some  miles  away  from  the  home,  who  glanced 
over  it  and  threw  it  aside.  No  help  was 
asked,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  offer 
any.  A  month  or  two  later,  one  bitter  night 
the  manager  found  herself  absolutely  without 
a  morsel  of  food  to  give  the  children  for  break 
fast.  There  was  not  even  flour  nor  bread  in 
the  house.  Institutions  of  a  siniilar  kind  have 
their  settled  funds  from  which  to  draw,  or 
friends  to  whom  to  appeal.  These  women  had 
no  money,  and  but  the  one  Friend  to  whom  to 
turn.  The  night  was  stormy,  it  was  late,  the 
children  would  waken  hungry  ;  their  hearts 
almost  failed  them.  But  thej^  went  to  thei 
Friend.  Before  they  rose  from  their  knees  a 
carriage  drove  to  the  door,  from  which  when 
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they  went  out  the  coachman — without  a  word 
— began  to  unpack  meat,  bread,  provisions  of 
every  iiind.  Bundles  of  cl'othing  followed.  At 
last  a  lady  held  out  an  envelope  in  which  was 
I  bank  note  for  a  substantial  sum,  and  the 
cai'riage  drove  away  through  the  snow  with- 
aut  a  word  being  spoken. 

All  this  was  mysterious  enough.  But  the 
explanation  was  simple.  The  banker  was  at 
h  s  library  fire,  thinking  how  glad  he  was  to 
be  indoors,  when  his  daughter  came  in  and 
?aid,  how  cold  it  was  outside  and  how  warm 
and  cozy  she  had  been  in  her  own  chamber, 
and  how  it  had  set  her  to  thinking  of  people 
who  were  cold  and  bungrj^,  and  that  she 
thought  she  could  sleep  better  if  she  could 
make  some  one  who  needed  help  as  warm  and 
lappyas  herself.  The  father  was  a  practical 
•nan.  He  remembered  the  little  home  for 
children,  but  told  her  to-morrow  would  be  time 
nough  to  look  it  up.  The  daughter  insisted 
that  to-night  was  the  time.  The  water  began 
to  come  into  her  eyes.  So  the  father  gave  up, 
and  put  the  note  in  the  envelope  as  his  con- 
tribution to  the  foolish  adventure. 

We  do  not  tell  this  story  as  an  appeal  for 
this  asylum,  for  it  does  not  ask  for  help.  But 
there  are  children  who  are  orphans,  and  hun- 
gry children,  and  children  who  need  help  in 
soul  and  body,  and  mothers  praying  God  fur 
help  for  them  everywhere.  They  are  close  to 
our  readers,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  help  them,  not  to-morrow. 


For  "  The  Friead." 

This  is  a  day  in  which  there  is  much  ex- 
citement and  commotion  among  Friends  in 
imany  parts  of  the  United  States;  and  there 
is  to  be  seen  the  evidence  of  a  spirit  being  at 
jwork,  even  among  some  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  followers  of  Christ,  that  has  a 
tendency  to  draw  away  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  dear  young  Friends  from  Him  who  told 
'his  disciples  that  "  Ye  are  not  of  the  world, 
even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world,"  and  also  said 
"Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."  And 
fearing  lest  some  of  those  who  make  a  high 
profession  (but  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
Truth)  may  have  a  hurtful  influence  over  some 
honest  hearts  that  are  not  firmly  established, 
•we  wish  to  encourage  all  who  sometimes  feel 
this  worldly  spirit  warring  against  the  True 
Spirit  to  be  very  careful  and  be  not  deceived  : 
though  the  great  deceiver  "  be  transformed 
into' an  angel  of  Light,"  yet  ever  remember 
that  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the 
eaints,  is  built  upon  a  more  sure  foundation 
than  the  high  airy  notions  of  the  natural  man. 

Feeling  of  a  surety  that  our  forefathers  in 
the  truth.  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn,  Penington, 
and  others,  built  upon  that  eternal  Rock,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  knew  the  revelation  of  Him  to  their 
eouls  by  bis  holy  Spirit,  and  as  we  cannot  find 
in  any  of  their  writings  that  they  taught  the 
people  to  go  into  any  large  gatherings  that 
were  gotten  up  only  for  amusement  and  en- 
joyment of  the  natural  mind,  we  are  therefore 
ofien  made  to  wonder  why  it  is,  that  some 
who  claim  to  be  reviving  ancient  Quakerism, 
are  running  into  many  things  that  the  early 
Quakers  had  to  come  out  of.  So  that  we  may 
be  sure  there  is  a  counterfeit  is  some  places; 
and  as  Christ  said  "the  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruits,"  "A  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good 
fruit  and  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil 
fruit,"  and  by  looking  at  these  things  in  that 
light  as  well  as  in  that  which  "lighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  we  can 


very  readily  see  which  is  the  genuine  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  and  which  is  not ;  and  we  trust  that 
all  who  are  trying  to  hold  up  genuine  Qua 
kerism  may  stand  unflinchingly  in  the  day  of 
battle.  ^  J.  E.  jP. 

Kansas,  7  mo.  4,  1877. 


How  Counterfeit  Notes  are  Desiroyed.~Th\B 
interesting  series  of  operations  has  lately  been 
carried  on  at  what  is  known  as  the  "  macerat- 
ing house,"  a  large  brick  building  south  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  counterfeit  notes 
and  stamps  were  brought  down  in  large  chests, 
which  were  opened  by  a  committee  of  super- 
intendence, the  packages  broken,  the  paper 
examined  in  detail,  and  then  thrown  into  the 
hopper,  which  conveyed  it  to  the  macerating 
cylinder.  The  notes  were  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  kinds,  and  amounted  in  fictitious 
value  to  $850,000. 

When  all  the  paper  had  been  consigned  to 
the  macerating  cylinder  a  heavy  man-hole 
door  was  screwed  on  and  locked  with  three 
complicated  padlocks,  having  each  a  different 
key,  one  kept  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  office,  an- 
other by  a  member  from  the  Treasurer's  office, 
and  the  third  by  a  member  from  the  Regis- 
ter's office.  I'he  cylinder  cannot  therefore  be 
opened  unless  by  all  three  gentlemen  together. 
It  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  follow  the 
reduction  of  the  paper.  The  macerating  cylin- 
der is  twelve  feet  long  and  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter, weighing  4,800  pounds;  its  inner  peri- 
phery is  studded  with  knives,  which  cut  the 
paper  into  pieces,  and  it  is  rotated  on  its  axis 
by  a  steam  engine  of  sixty  horse  power.  Af- 
ter the  man-hole  door  is  locked  a  powerful 
alkali  is  added,  through  the  cylinder,  consist- 
ing of  six  pounds  of  soda  ash  to  every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  paper  to  be  macerated  ;  hot 
lime-water  is  run  in  to  distribute  the  soda  ash 
properly  through  the  mass,  the  stop-cock  is 
then  closed,  the  steam  is  turned  on  and  the 
cylinder  rapidly  rotated. 

The  macerating  process  usually  takes  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  pulp 
is  drawn  out  of  the  cylinder  into  a  large  bin 
and  shovelled  thence  into  the  buckets  on  an 
endless  apron  which  carries  it  upstairs  and 
empties  it  into  a  large  circular  iron  vat  filled 
with  water,  in  which  a  spindle  armed  with 
buckets  is  rapidly  rotated.  These  buckets 
empty  the  water  above  the  pulp,  which  falls 
to  the  bottom  as  fast  as  it  comes  into  the  vat. 
In  this  way  a  stream  of  clear  water  enters  the 
vat  continually  and  leaves  it  charged  with 
alkali,  until  the  pulp  is  perfectly  cleansed. 
The  pulp  when  thoroughly  cleansed  is  re- 
moved from  the  vat,  dried  and  held  by  the 
government,  for  sale  to  the  paper  manufac- 
turers. The  alkali  used  in  the  process  is  for 
the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  acids  used  in 
the  inks  with  which  the  notes  are  printed. — 
Washington  Chronicle. 


On  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  How  they  were  used 
by  Early  Friends. — To  a  remark  of  an  oppo- 
nent that  "  they  (Quakers)  will  not  make  the 
due  use  of  them,  (the  Sci'iptures),  because  a 
Bible  is  not  to  be  seen  in  all  their  meetings," 
R.  Barclay  replies,  "We  meet  not  to  read  the 
Scripture,  but  to  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  be 
taught  of  him,  and  receive  from  his  Spirit 
what  he  pleaseth  to  administer,  either  in  our- 
selves, or  through  the  mouths  of  his  servants ; 
and  we  meet  to  worship  God,  whose  worship 


is  to  be  performed  'in  Spirit  and  in  Truth/ 
and  not  in  external  reading." — Truth  Cleared. 

"  We  do  indeed  really,  heartily,  singly,  as 
in  God's  sight,  own  the  Scriptures, — the  Scrip- 
tures written  by  the  prophets  and  holy  men 
of  God,  under  the  law,  the  Scriptures  writ- 
ten by  the  evangelists  and  apostles  in  the 
time  of  the  gospel  :  and  we  read  them  with 
delight  and  joy,  and  would  draw  no  man  from 
a  right  reading  of  them,  to  the  benefit  of  his 
soul,  but  only  from  giving  their  own  judgment 
on  them,  without  the  Spirit  of  God,  lest  in  so 
doing,  they  wrest  them  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  drawn 
us  from,  and  which  we  know  it  would  alco  be 
profitable  to  others  to  be  drawn  from  too ;  to 
wit,  from  imagining  and  guessing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  interpreting  them 
without  the  opening  of  that  Spirit,  from  which 
they  were  given  forth  ;  for  they  who  do  so, 
feed  that  part  with  a  gathered  knowledge, 
which  should  be  famished,  die  and  perish,  that 
another  thing  might  come  to  live  in  them, 
and  the}''  in  it." — Feni/igton's  Works. 


American  Beef  in  England. — The  exporta- 
tion of  fresh  beef  to  England  is  a  compai'a- 
tively  new  trade.  It  averages  at  present  one 
hundred  and  fifty  carcasses  a  day,  represent- 
ing a  money  value  of  $11,000  and  $12,000,  is 
rapidly  growing,  and  surpasses  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  those  who  first  initiated  the 
movement.  The  markets  of  London,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  now 
regularly  supplied  with  American  meat  at  8d. 
(about  16c.)  per  lb.,  while  English  beef  costs 
from  lOd.  to  one  shilling.  Practically  the 
supply  is  inexhaustable.  At  present  only  the 
very  choicest  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  cattle  are  used  for  export,  but  we  can 
draw  to  almost  any  extent  on  the  prairies  of 
the  West  and  the  plains  of  Texas.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  district  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  a  grazing  and 
stock  raising  country  can  hardly  be  computed, 
while  the  actual  cost  of  raising  cattle  is  almost 
nominal,  the  only  expense  during  nine  months 
of  the  year  being  the  outlay  of  herding  and 
an  annual  branding. 

Arran;i;ements  ai'e  now  being  perfected  to 
largely  increase  this  branch  of  our  export 
trade.  So  far  the  pioneers  in  the  movement 
had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  way  of 
high  charges  and  imperfect  accommodation — 
naturally  incidental  to  the  establishment  of 
a  new  industry.  A  healthy  competition  is 
likely  to  decrease  the  cost  of  transportation  . 
and  enlarge  the  volume  of  exports.  JSfew 
outlets  for  American  beef  will  be  found  at  all 
the  great  centres  of  European  population, 
within  twelve  hours  of  Continental  seaports 
by  rail.  Boats  are  in  the  future  to  be  built 
with  a  special  view  of  accommodating  this 
growing  trade,  which  promises  to  be  a  source 
of  great  wealth  to  the  country. — Late  Paper. 


Here  and  there,  through  the  gloom  of  this 
vast  howling  wilderness,  a  patch  of  green  re- 
vives the  drooping  eye,  and  cheers  the  desert 
scene;  here  and  there,  amidst  the  straw  and 
stubble  in  this  great  field,  the  earth,  a  few 
single  ears  are  to  be  discovered  raising  their 
heads  ;  and  is  just  sufficient  to  show  what  the 
glory  of  the  crop  and  of  the  harvest  would 
have  been,  had  it  escaped  the  destroyer's  hand, 
and  not  been  trampled  down  by  the  wild 
beasts. — John  Barclay. 
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The  qualification  to  be  useful  in  strength- 
ening the  good  in  others,  is  not  at  our  cora 
mand,  and  we  believe  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
dispensed  to  those  who  are  sensible  of  their 
own  weakness  and  inability,  without  Divine 
help,  to  do  that  which  is  pleasing  in  His  sight. 
It  is  in  this  state  of  humility  and  conscious- 
ness, that  in  us,  as  men,  dwellelh  no  good 
thing,  that  we  are  able  to  enter  into  sympa- 
thy with  our  fellow  creatures,  and  to  feel  with 
and  for  them,  in  their  various  exercises  and 
trials,  and  thus  become  pi'epared,  when  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  aiises  upon  our  souls,  to 
extend  to  them  a  word  of  needed  counsel,  or 
a  portion  of  that  comfort  whereby  we  our- 
selves are  comforted  of  God.  To  those  who 
are  called  to  minister  in  the  congregations  of 
the  people,  periods  of  stripping  in  which  all 
dependence  upon  former  attainments  and  self- 
confidence  are  removed,  are  especially  need- 
ful. Our  late  friend  Samuel  Bettle,  who  had 
large  experience  in  the  spiritual  warfare,  was 
heard  to  say,  that  he  had  so  frequently  under- 
gone an  humiliating  dispensation  previously 
to  entering  upon  his  ministerial  services,  that 
he  should  very  much  fear  he  was  mistaken  in 
proceeding  upon  any  new  engagement,  with- 
out passing  through  such  a  preparatory  ex- 
perience. 

The  apostle  John,  in  writing  upon  this  ex- 
perimental knowledge,  said  :  "  That  which  we 
have  seen,  that  which  we  have  heard,  that 
which  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  good 
word  of  life,  that  declare  we  unto  you and 
it  was  under  the  sense  that  this  knowledge 
could  be  received  only  through  suffering,  that 
Paul  wrote,  "Most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I 
rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power 
of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  Therefore  I 
take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in 
necessities,  in  persecutions,  in  distresses  for 
Christ's  sake,  for  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
strong." 

May  those  who  are  deeply  exercised  in  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  church,  not  grow 
weary  of  suffering,  but  be  willing  in  their 
measure  to  fill  up  that  which  may  remain,  for 
the  body's  sake,  both  as  individuals  and  in 
their  collective  capacity. 

For  those  members  of  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings who  are  bowed  down  under  a  sense  of 
the  opposition  which  is  now  made  among 
them,  to  those  truths  which  the  Societj^  has 
ever  professed,  every  Friend  must,  wo  think, 
deeply  sympathize,  and  desire  that  they  may 
be  willing  to  bear  the  trials  through  which 
they  are  passing,  until  a  way  is  clearly  made 
by  the  Head  of  the  Church  for  their  relief. 
We  believe  there  is  no  cause  of  discourage- 
ment for  these;  but  that  through  their  faith- 
lulness  it  may  please  Him  who  has  promised 
that  He  will  not  leave  his  followers,  and  who 
can  work  by  many  or  by  few,  again  to  exalt 
the  standard  which  has  been  given  to  this 
])Cople  to  display  because  of  the  Truth,  and 
make  them  as  a  rallying  point  to  others. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — The  warm  season  of  1877  appears 
likely  to  become  known  in  history  as  the  .stormy  sum- 
mer. During  the  Sixtli  montii  there  fell  in  some  of 
the  central  States,  from  six  to  nine  inches  of  rain  on  a 
level.  Some  of  the  storms  that  were  most  profuse  in 
rainfall,  were  the  shortest,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  of 


rain  having  fallen  in  little  over  an  hour.  These  short 
storms  were  almost  uniformly  accompanied  with  vio- 
lent thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  as  well  as 
by  winds  of  tremendous  force  and  velocity.  Through- 
out the  whole  belt  of  the  central  United  States,  there 
has  been  the  present  summer,  an  unusual  prevalence  of 
violent  and  destructive  wind  storms.  These  have  some- 
times taken  the  form  of  hurricanes,  winds  sweeping 
with  tremendous  velocity  and  violence  over  large  strips 
of  territory,  and  sometimes  the  shape  of  whirlwinds, 
when  the  destruction,  though  narrowed  in  its  path,  has 
been  still  more  violent  in  its  effects. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  stated  that  the  value  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  is  about  twenty-three 
times  the  value  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  our  foreign 
commerce,  and  that  the  value  of  our  internal  commerce 
is  twenty-five  times  that  of  our  foreign  commerce;  that 
87  per  cent,  of  the  grain  shipped  from  the  west  to  the 
seii  board  during  the  last  year,  was  transported  on  rail 
lines,  and  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  internal 
commerce  of  the  country  is  on  railroads.  Although 
the  total  amount  of  the  contributions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, up  to  the  close  of  1876,  in  aid  of  railroad  con- 
struction amounted  to  $144,000,000,  this  sum  is  only  3 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States. 

The  manufacture  of  flour  barrels  from  paper  is  a 
growing  industry.  They  are  made  of  straw  paper  pulp 
which  is  subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  until 
reduced  to  the  desired  thickness.  They  are  constructed 
entirely  by  machinery,  and  the  halves  are  cut  so  true 
that  any  pieces  of  the  same  size  will  readily  fit  together. 
The  advantages  of  these  barrels  over  wooden  ones,  are 
lightness,  cheapness,  durability,  and  the  prevention  of 
flour  sifting  out  while  in  transit. 

A  telescope  15  feet  in  length,  with  11  inch  object 
glass,  has  just  been  completed  by  a  Boston  firm,  who 
manufactured  it  especially  for  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment.   The  cost  of  the  instrument  is  about  $6000. 

1732  pounds  of  dust  gathered  from  the  roof  of  the 
mint  in  this  city,  contained  $850  worth  of  gold  and 
silver. 

The  best  .scholar  in  the  class  which  was  recently 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  was  a  colored 
student,  who  was  a  slave  12  years  ago. 

Seven  men  perished  from  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes 
of  burning  anthracite  coal  in  the  Brookville  Coal  Com- 
pany's mines  near  Wheatland,  Pa.,  on  the  12th  inst. 
The  coal  from  the  mines  is  hauled  out  by  a  locomotive, 
and  anthracite  had  been  substituted  for  the  soft  coal 
mostly  used  in  the  engine.  Besides  those  suffocated, 
twenty-seven  others  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 

It  is  stated  there  are  in  the  United  States  150,000 
drinking  saloons,  and  500,000  habitual  drunkards,  of 
whom  50,000  die  yearly. 

News  has  been  received  from  Eucador  of  showers 
of  volcanic  ashes  and  great  floods,  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  an  eruption  at  Cotopaxi.  For  days  great 
quantities  of  volcanic  ashes  fell  along  the  coast,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  ult.,  a  frightful  noise  was  heard 
at  Latacunga,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
tremendous  flood  in  the  rivers  Cutache,  S m  Felipe  and 
Yanayace.  Much  valuable  property  was  destroyed, 
and  many  human  beings  and  cattle  drowned. 

The  number  of  letters,  postal  cards  and  newspapers, 
received  and  dispatched  from  the  Philadelphia  Post- 
office  during  the  six  months  of  the  present  year,  aggre- 
gates 51,440,542,  being  an  increase  of  over  11  per  cent, 
of  the  same  period  last  year. 

Much  gratification  is  felt  by  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington, at  the  sale  of  the  four  per  cent,  bonds.  The 
amount  disposed  of  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  14th 
inst.  amounted  to  S42,695,900. 

The  number  of  interments  in  the  city  of  Philndel- 
phia  for  the  week  ending  at  noon  on  the  14th,  was  441, 
n  increase  of  38  over  the  previous  week  ;  and  a  de- 
crease of  413  from  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  United  States  produced  last  year  a  cotton  crop 
worth  about  $250,000,000,  and  a  corn  crop  worth  about 
$583,000,000.  Of  a  total  agricultural  product  of  #4,- 
000,000,000,  the  corn  crop  forms  the  largest  item,  being 
largely  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  crop  which  | 
used  to  be  called  the  King  of  American  commerce. 

T/ic  jlfarkets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations  ' 
on  the  14th  inst.    -American  gold,  105|.    U.  S.  sixes,  j 
1881,  111]  ;  new  five  per  cents  111^  ;  5-20's,  1865,  107  ; 
do.  1867,  109-;;  ;  do.  1868,  112.J.    Cotton— sales  of  385 
bales  middling  upland  at  12^  Cts.,  and  New  Orleans  at : 
122  cts.    Seeds  of  all  kinds  were  dull— Timothy  sold 
in  a  small  way  at  $2.    The  flour  market  presented  a 
very  quiet  aspect:  Sale  of  1000  bbls.,  including  spring' 
wheat  family,  at  $7  ;  Minnesota  extra  family  at  $8  a  $9  ; 
Pcnna.  do.  do.,  at  $9.25  a  $9.50;  100  bbls.  Ohio  do.  do. 


on  secret  terms,  and  other  high  grades  at  $9.50  a  $11.50 
6400  bushels  of  wheat  sold  at  $1.64  a  $1.68  for  new 
amber,  and  $2  for  old  do.  For  the  week  there  were 
sold  180  loads  of  hay,  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.10  foi 
mixed  to  $1.40  for  prime  Timothy.  Straw,  60  to  70 
cts.  per  100  lbs. 

Foreign. — The  Bmk  of  England  has  in  its  vaul^ 
upwards  of  one  hundred  million  of  its  cancelled  notes. 
Eighteen  thousand  boxes  are  required  to  contain  thena* 
Their  original  value  was  $3,000,000,000, 

Signor  Parnetti  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  four 
years  in  analyzing  the  dust  and  debris  of  the  streets  of 
Florence  and  Paris.  His  investigations  of  the  debris 
of  the  horse  paths,  proves  that  the  dust  contains  35  per 
cent,  of  iron  given  by  the  shoes  of  the  horses  to  the 
stones.  In  the  dust  from  the  causeways  this  eminent 
chemist  finds  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  good  glue.  He 
contemplates  placing  his  discoveries  at  the  disposal  of 
a  limited  company,  with  a  view  of  establishing  blast 
furnaces  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  recover  the 
iron  thus  lost,  and  a  large  glue  works,  which,  it  is 
thought,  will  produce  more  glue  from  the  wasted  ma- 
terial than  will  supply  all  London  for  every  purpose.  ; 

The  report  of  the  Berlin  University  for  the  present 
year  shows  an  attendance  of  2,237  students,  a  decrease 
of  253  on  the  past  year.  The  University  Library  coH' 
tains  but  60,000.  The  royal  library  of  70,000  volumes, 
is  that  chiefly  used  by  the  students. 

The  amount  received  from  indirect  taxes  in  France 
the  first  six  months  of  1877,  exceeded  the  estimate  by 
$5,000,000. 

The  latest  accounts  from  the  famine  districts  of 
Madras  are  somewhat  worse.  The  rainfall  has  been 
slight  over  portions  of  the  affected  area.  The  number 
of  natives  on  the  public  works  and  receiving  gratuitous 
relief,  have  increased.  There  has  been  gre;it  mortality 
from  disease,  especially  among  children.  The  situation 
in  Mysore  is  also  critical.  In  Bombay  the  prospects 
are  more  cheering. 
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Eeceived  from  Edward  Maris,  M.  D.,  City,  $2,  vol 
51 ;  from  Thomas  S.  Pike,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  51 ;  from 
Enoch  Carter,  Kansas,  per  Charles  Ehoad.s,  $2.10, 
vol.  51. 
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WE3TT0WN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  will  be  wanted  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  10th  mo.  29th.    Apply  to 

Joseph  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
John  E.  Carter,  624  South  24th  St.,  Philada. 
or  Wm.  Evans,  252  South  Front  St.,  " 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia. 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wokth- 
INGTON,  M.  D. 


Married,  on  the  17th  of  5th  mo.  1877,  at  Friends' 
Meeting,  Medford,  N.  J.,  Joseph  H.  Haines  to  Anna 
Wills,  daughter  of  Henry  W.  Wills. 

 ,  on  the  24th  of  5th  mo.  1877,  at  Friendrf 

Meeting,  Smitbfield,  Ohio,  Clayton  Haines,  of  Med- 
ford, N.  J.,  to  Lydia  B.  McGrew,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  W.  McGrew,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  4th  mo.  1877,  Lydia  Ann,  wife 
of  Lewis  Embree,  in  the  54th  year  of  her  age,  a  mem- 
ber of  Bradford  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  This 
dear  Friend  was  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  and  was 
favored,  through  Divine  mercy,  to  say,  1  see  ray  way 
clear  to  a  better  world.  We  doubt  not  she  has  entered 
one  of  those  mansions  prepared  for  the  righteous  of  all 
generations. 

 ,  on  the  17th  of  5th  mo.  1877,  at  his  late  resi- 
dence in  Araesbury,  Mass.,  Ephraim  M.  Huntington, 
in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
fleeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Westera 
District. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Sewickley  Township,  West- 
moreland Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  of  Sixth  month,  1877,  in 
the  77th  year  of  his  age,  Isaac  Price,  a  member  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 
During  the  illness  which  terminated  his  life,  he  was 
preserved  in  a  sweet  frame  of  mind,  signifying  his 
willingness  to  depart ;  having  a  blessed  assurance  that 
through  adorable  mercy  he  would  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  Heavenly  mansions  of  rest  and  peace. 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Germantown,  6th  mo.  22d, 

1877,  Eleanor  Lee,  in  the  92d  year  of  her  age,  a 
member  of  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Otservations  on  the  Rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  the  eharacter  and  labors  of  George  Fox. 

(Continuer  from  page  388.) 

"Believing  it  required  of  him,  he  left  home 
n  the  Seventh  month  of  1643,  and  tarrying  a 
horter  or  longer  time  at  different  places,  but 
ot  forming  intimate  acquaintance  with  any, 
e  arrive  J  in  London,  where  he  had  an  uncle 
esiding,  who  was  a  Baptist.  Here,  as  else- 
srhere,  he  was  a  close  observer  of  the  doctrines 
nd  practices  of  different  professors,  but  they 
orresponded  not  with  the  standard  he  saw 
leld  up  in  the  Scriptures,  and  learning  that 
lis  relatives  were  uneasj^  at  his  pi'olonged 
bsence  from  home,  he  returned  into  Leices- 
er,  where  he  remained  for  a  time.  Continu- 
nor  under  sreat  sorrow  and  exercise  of  mind, 
lOt  only  on  account  of  the  sense  given  him  of 
lis  own  condition,  as  a  fallen  child  of  Adam, 
,nd  his  entire  inability  by  any  means  at  his 
>wn  command  to  extricate  himself  therefrom, 
nd  also  of  the  superficiality  of  the  religion  of 
hose  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact 
— manj-  of  whom,  though  they  made  much  pro- 
ession,  appeared  to  know  little  or  nothing  of 
hat  transforming  Grace,  which,  as  it  is  obeyed, 
ixakes  man  a  new  creature — he  passed  some 
rears  without  coming  to  that  full  settlement 
«nd  peace  which  bi^  soul  longed  for. 

At  this  time  the  Episcopal  Church  was  yet 
Q  power,  and  to  remove  his  doubts  and  re- 
eive  instruction  in  the  way  of  righteousness, 
16  often  resorted  to  priests  who  had  acquired 
ligh  character;  but,  he  says,  'I  found  no 
;omfort  in  them.'  He,  however,  became  noted 
imong  many,  of  different  religious  denomina- 
ions,  as  a  young  man  of  remarkable  experi- 
ence and  discerning  of  spirits.  Although  his 
onflicts  were  many,  and  his  sorrow,  at  times, 
freat,  yet  he  was  favored,  through  the  Light 
if  Christ  shining  in  his  soul,  with  many  reve- 
atioDS  respecting  subjects  connected  with  the 
pirituality  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  the 
ttany  corruptions  that  had  crept  into  and 
narred  the  professing  church,  but  which  were 
.ccepted  by  the  people  as  being  all  right. 
'Chus  he  saw,  that  although  the  members  of 
he  different  denominations  claimed  to  be  be- 
ievers,  yet  that  none  were  true  believers  but 
hose  who  were  born  of  God,  and  had  passed 
lom  death  unto  life;  also,  that  'being  bred 

t  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not  enough  to  fit 
,ijd  qualify  men  to  be  ministers  of  Christ.' 
Chat  Christ,  as  the  Head  of  his  own  church, 
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could  alone  call  and  qualify  those  whom  He 
ordains  to  preach  the  gospel  of  life  and  salva- 
tion ;  He  first,  by  the  transforming  operation 
of  his  Grace,  and  the  baptisms  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  .ind  fire,  rajUcing  them  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  gospel,  as  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,  and  thus  fitting  them  to 
receive  the  gift.  That  'God  who  made  the 
world,  did  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with 
hands.'  As  these  things  were  so  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  formed  by  his  education, 
and  generally  believed,  they  at  first  almost 
staggered  him,  but  he  soon  became  convinced 
they  were  incontrovertible  truths  which  he 
was  bound  to  maintain. 

"  His  firm  belief  in  the  deity  and  atonement 
of  Christ  is  fully  set  forth  in  his  reply  to  a 
question  put  to  him  by  the  priest  of  Drayton. 
He  says,  this  priest  asked  me,  '  Why  Christ 
cried  out  upon  the  cross,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  And  why.  He 
said,  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me;  yet  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done?" 
1  told  him ;  at  that  time  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind were  upon  him,  and  their  iniquities  and 
transgressions,  with  which  he  was  wounded ; 
which  He  was  to  bear  and  to  be  an  offering 
for,  as  He  was  man,  but  died  not  as  he  was 
God  ;  so  in  lhat  He  died  for  all  men,  tasting 
death  for  every  man.  He  was  an  o tiering  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  This  I  spoke, 
being  at  that  time,  in  a  measure,  sensible  of 
Christ's  sufferings.'  [1645.] 

"As  George  Fox  was  the  first  and  the 
principal  instrument  made  use  of  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  in  gathering  and  founding  the 
Society  of  Friends,  it  seems  right  to  give  a 
more  detailed  account  of  his  religious  exer- 
cises, and  the  gradual  unfolding  to  his  under- 
standing, by  the  same  Spirit  that  dictated  the 
Scriptures,  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
the  gospel  as  believed  in  and  held  by  Friends, 
than  can  be  expected  of  others,  in  this  account 
of  the  rise  of  the  Society.  The  following 
passages  are  therefore  taken  from  his  journal : 

"  1646.  '  Though  I  had  great  openings,  yet 
great  trouble  and  temptations  came  many 
times  upon  me,  so  that  when  it  was  day  I 
wished  for  night,  and  when  it  was  night  I 
wished  for  day  ;  and  by  reason  of  the  open- 
ings I  had  in  my  troubles,  1  could  say  as 
David  said,  'Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.' 
When  I  had  openings  they  answered  one 
another,  and  answered  the  Scriptures;  for  I 
had  great  openings  of  the  Scriptures  :  and 
when  I  was  in  troubles,  one  trouble  also  an- 
swered to  another.' 

"  1647.  'I  fasted  much,  walked  abroad  in 
solitary  places  many  days,  and  often  took  my 
Bible  and  sat  in  hollow  trees  and  lonesome 
places  till  night  came  on;  and  frequently  in 
the  night  walked  mournfully  about  by  myself: 
for  I  was  a  man  of  sorrows  in  the  time  of  the 
first  workings  of  the  Lord  in  me. 

"  '  During  all  this  time  I  was  never  joined 
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in  profe'^sion  of  religion  with  any,  but  gave 
up  myself  to  the  Lord,  having  forsaken  all 
evil  company,  taken  leave  of  father  and 
mother,  and  all  other  relations,  and  travelled 
up  and  down  as  a  stranger  in  the  eai'th,  which 
way  the  Lord  inclined  my  heart;  tarrying 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  in  a  place: 
for  I  durst  not  stay  long  in  a  place,  being 
afraid  both  of  professor  and  profane,  lest,  be- 
ing a  tender  j'oung  man,  I  should  be  hurt  by 
conversing  much  with  either.  For  which 
reason  I  kept  much  as  a  stranger,  seeking 
heavenly  wisdom  and  getting  knowledge  from 
the  Lord  ;  and  was  brought  off  from  outward 
things,  to  rely  on  the  Lord  alone.  Though 
my  exercises  and  troubles  were  very  great, 
yet  were  they  not  so  continual  but  that  I 
had  some  intermissions,  and  was  sometimes 
brought  into  such  an  heavenly  joy,  that  I 
thought  I  had  been  in  Abraham's  bosom.  As 
I  cannot  declare  the  misery  I  was  in,  it  was 
so  great  and  heavy  upon  me,  so  neither  can 
I  set  forth  the  mercies  of  God  unto  me  in  all 
my  misery.  O  the  everlasting  love  of  God  to 
my  soul,  when  I  was  in  great  distress!  when 
my  troubles  and  torments  wore  great,  then 
was  his  love  exceeding  great.' 

" '3ut  as  I  had  forsaken  the  priests,  so  I 
left  the  separate  preachers  also,  and  those 
called  the  most  experienced,  for  I  saw  there 
was  none  among  them  all  that  could  speak  to 
my  condition.  And  when  all  my  hopes  in 
them  and  in  all  men  were  gone,  so  that  I  had 
nothing  outwardly,  to  help  me,  nor  could  tell 
what  to  do,  then,  O  then,  I  heard  a  voice 
which  said,  "  There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus, 
that  can  speak  to  thy  condition."  When  I 
heard  it,  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy.  Then  the 
Lord  let  me  see  why  there  was  none  upon 
the  earth  that  could  speak  to  my  condition, 
naoiely,  that  I  might  give  him  all  the  glory.' 

"  *  My  desires  after  the  Lord  grew  stronger, 
and  zeal  in  the  pure  knowledge  of  God,  and 
of  Christ  alone,  without  the  help  of  any  man, 
book,  or  writing.  For  though  I  read  the 
Scriptures  that  spake  of  Christ  and  of  God, 
yet  I  knew  Him  not  but  by  revelation,  as  He 
who  hath  the  key  did  open,  and  as  the  Father 
of  life  drew  me  to  his  Son  by  his  Spirit.  Then 
the  Lord  gently  led  me  along,  and  let  me  see 
his  love,  which  was  endless  and  eternal,  sur- 
passing all  the  knowledge  that  men  have  in 
the  natural  state,  or  can  get  by  history  or 
books.' 

"  '  One  day,  when  I  had  been  walking  soli- 
tarily abroad,  and  was  come  home,  I  was 
taken  up  in  the  love  of  God,  so  that  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  greatness  of  His  love ;  and 
while  I  was  in  that  condition,  it  was  opened 
unto  me  by  the  eternal  light  and  power,  and 
I  therein  clearly  saw,  That  all  was  done  and 
to  be  done  in  and  by  Christ;  and  how  He 
conquers  and  destroys  this  tempter  the  devil, 
and  all  his  works,  and  is  atop  of  him;  and 
that  all  these  troubles  were  good  for  me,  and 
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temptations  for  the  trial  of  my  fuith,  which 
Christ  had  given  me.  The  Lord  opened  me, 
that  I  saw  through  all  those  troublen  and 
temptations.  My  living  faith  was  raised,  that 
I  saw  all  was  done  by  Christ  the  life,  and  ray 
belief  was  in  him.' 

"  '  As  the  Light  appeai-ed,  all  appeared  that 
is  out  of  the  Light ;  darkness,  death,  tempta- 
tions, the  unrighteous,  the  ungodly;  all  was 
manifest  and  seen  in  the  Light.  After  this,  a 
j^ure  fire  appeared  in  me  :  then  I  saw  how  He 
sat  as  a  refiner's  fire,  and  as  the  fuller's  soap. 
Then  the  spiritual  discerning  came  into  me  ; 
by  which  I  discerned  ray  own  thoughts, 
groans,  and  sighs ;  and  what  it  was  that 
veiled  me,  and  what  it  was  that  opened  me. 
That  which  could  not  abide  in  the  patience, 
nor  endure  the  fire,  in  the  Light  I  found  to  be 
the  groans  of  the  flesh,  that  could  not  give  up 
to  the  will  of  God  ;  which  had  so  veiled  me, 
that  I  could  not  be  patient  in  all  trials,  trou- 
bles, anguishes,  and  perplexities;  could  not 
give  up  self  to  die  by  the  cross,  the  power  of 
God,  that  the  living  and  quickened  might  fol- 
low Him,  and  that  that  which  would  cloud 
and  veilfrom  the  presence  of  Christ,  that  which 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  cuts  down,  and  which 
must  die,  might  be  kept  alive.  1  discerned 
the  groans  of  the  Spirit,  "which  opened  me, 
and  made  intercession  to  God  :  in  which  Spirit 
is  the  true  waiting  upon  God,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  creation. 
By  this  true  Spirit,  in  which  the  true  sighing 
is,  I  saw  over  the  false  sighings  and  groan- 
ings.' 

"  '  The  Lord  God  opened  to  me  by  his  in- 
visible power,  how  "Every  man  was  en- 
lightened by  the  divine  light  of  Christ."  I 
saw  it  shine  through  all,  and  that  they  that 
believed  in  it  came  out  of  condemnation  to 
the  Light  of  life,  and  became  the  children  of 
it;  but  they  that  hated  it,  and  did  not  believe 
in  it,  were  condemned  by  it,  though  they  made 
a  profession  of  Christ.  This  I  saw  in  the  pure 
openings  of  the  Light  without  the  help  of  any 
man  ;  neither  did  1  then  know  where  to  find  it 
in  the  Scriptures;  though  afterwards,  search- 
ing ihe  Scriptures,  1  found  it.  For  1  saw  in 
that  Light  and  Spirit  which  were  before  the 
Scriptures  were  given  forth,  and  which  led 
the  holy  men  of  God  to  give  them  forth,  that 
all  must  come  to  that  Spirit,  if  they  would 
know  God  or  Christ,  or  the  Scriptures  aright, 
■which  they  that  gave  them  forlh  were  led  and 
taught  by.' 

"These  exercises  and  openings  appear  to 
have  been  experienced  by  George  Fox,  when 
between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fourth 
years  of  his  age.  Having  been  thus  prepared 
by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire, 
and  received  a  call  from  his  divine  Master  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry,  his  first 
recorded  appearance  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  was  in  1647,  at  Duckeiificid  and  Man- 
chester ;  where,  ho  says,  'Some  were  con- 
vinced, who  received  the  Lord's  teaching,  by 
which  they  were  confirmed  and  stood  their 
ground.' " 

(To  bo  coDtiuucd.) 

If  my  small  experience  has  taught  me 
anything  in  this  best  of  schools,  the  Divine 
Teacher  instructs  in  stillness,  and  leads  gently 
along;  the  docile  learner  scarcely  perceives 
the  progressive  steps  of  attainment. — Mary\ 
Capper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"  Across  Africa." 

(Continued  from  page  386.) 

"  The  appearance  of  a  new  moon  during  this 
halt  caused  us  some  trouble.  To  celebrate 
the  event  according  to  Mohammedan  custom 
our  askari  commenced  firing  their  rifles,  and 
would  not  desist  when  1  desired  them  to  do 
so.  One  man  to  whom  I  had  individually 
spoken  discharged  his  rifle  in  spite  of  my 
orders,  upon  which  I  had  him  disarmed, 
and  promised  punishment  on  the  morrow. 
Another  then  suggested  that  I  had  better 
punish  them  all,  as  it  was  their  custom  and 
they  intended  to  follow  it;  and  him  I  also 
disarmed.  This  custom  of  firing  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  new  moon  was  not  only  a  waste 
of  ammunition  but  was  also  very  dangerous, 
as  the  men  never  looked  in  what  direction 
their  rifles  were  pointed,  but  sent  the  bullets 
whizzing  about  the  camp,  I  therefore  de- 
termined to  put  a  check  upon  the  practice. 

"The  halt  being  long,  I  went,  with  my  dog 
Leo  as  a  companion,  to  look  around,  and 
noticed  some  well-constructed  fences  and  pit 
falls  for  game.  One  of  these  pit  falls  had  been 
cleverly  placed  in  a  slight  gap  in  a  fence, 
which  I  thought  was  merely  a  weak  spot. 
Fortunately  for  me,  Leo  jumped  on  the  cover- 
ing just  as  I  was  about  to  step  on  it,  and  ex- 
posed the  trap  by  fulling  throuirh,  thus  saving 
me  from  a  tumble.  The  pit  was  so  deep  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  managed  to  pull  the 
unfortunate  dog  out.  After  our  rest,  we  toiled 
on  through  alternating  tracts  of  jungle  and 
prairie ;  the  grass  had  been  burned  in  many 
places,  leaving  miles  of  country  blackened  and 
charred,  while  the  gritty  ashes  filled  our 
mouths,  ears  and  throats.  Sunset  came  upon 
us,  and  yet  we  had  found  no  water;  and  not 
until  nearly  8  P.  M.  did  we  find  a  pool  of  liquid 
mud,  with  which  we  were  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent. Shortly  after  moving  onwai'd  the  next 
morning,  some  tolerably  clear  water  lying  in 
a  cavity  in  a  bed  of  granite  gladdened  our 
eyes.  Directly  we  sighted  it,  the  men  threw 
down  their  loads,  and  in  a  moment  men,  dogs, 
and  donkeys  were  all  slakeing  their  thirst  at 
one  and  the  same  time." 

It  required  about  five  months  for  the  cara- 
van to  reach  LTnyanyembe,  a  large  and  friendly 
Arab  settlement  about  400  miles  from  the 
coast.  Cameron  considered  this  the  end  of 
the  first  stage  of  his  journey  across  Africa. 
He  was  delayed  here  more  than  two  months  by 
the  fi'cquent  and  numerous  desertions  of  his 
pagazi  (porters)  and  by  the  severe  and  almost 
constant  attacks  of  fevers  to  which  the  three 
white  men  of  the  party  wei-e  subject.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  fever  is  to  produce 
partial  or  total  blindness,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Dr.  Dillon  to  turn  back  from 
this  point,  but  ho  died  before  reaching  the 
coast.  Whilst  here  they  heard  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  his  body  returning 
before  their  departure,  Lieut.  Murphy  con- 
sidered that  the  great  object  of  the  expedition 
had  been  completed,  resigned  his  commission 
and  returned  home.  This  left  V.  L.  Cameron 
to  proceed  alone  on  his  perilous  journey  with 
no  other  companions  than  the  natives  he  hired 
to  assist  him  ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that 
through  their  ignorance  or  treachery  he  was 
far  worse  oft"  with  their  assistance  than  with- 
out it.  Speaking  of  Arab  hospitality  he 
says: 

"  In  answer  to  our  formal  announcement  of 
arrival  we  received  a  letter  the  following 


morning  from  Said  iba  Salim,  the  governor 
inviting  us  to  breakfast  with  him,  and  stating 
that  he  had  a  house  at  our  disposal  during  oui 
stay  at  Unyanyembe.  We  at  once  proceeded 
to  bis  residence  at  Kwiharah,  and  were  wel 
comed  most  warmly,  and  found  prepared  foruf 
a  capital  breakfast  of  curried  fowl,  wheat  cakes 
butter,  milk,  coffee,  and  tea.  To  this  meal  w( 
did  such  ample  justice  that  I  fancy  we  musi 
have  rather  astonished  our  host.  Our  appetitt 
being  appeased,  the  governor,  accompanied  bj 
many  other  Arabs,  who  had  gathered  togethei 
to  welcome  us,  conducted  us  to  the  house  ic 
Kwiharah,  and  when  we  had  been  shown  ovei 
the  premises,  left  us  to  make  ourselves  com  J 
fortably  at  home.  The  house — which  had  pre 
viously  been  lent  to  Livingstone  and  Stanlej 
— was  a  large  and  substantial  building  of  mad 
bricks,  with  a  flat  roof. 

"  In  the  afternoon  Said  iba  Salim  called  to 
acquaint  us  that  on  the  morrow  we  should 
pay  visits  to  the  principal  Arabs,  and  that  the 
most  convenient  arrangement  would  be  for  us 
to  commence  the  day  by  breakfasting  with 
him.  A  harder  day's  work  than  we  antici 
pated  was  in  store  for  us  ;  and  had  we  knowr 
what  making  calls  upon  all  the  Arabs  in^ 
volveci,  we  should  not  have  so  readily  under- 
taken it,  although  the  customs  of  a  country 
must  be  observed. 

"  W e  began  with  a  sumptuous  breakfast  with 
Said  ibu  Salim,  after  which  he  conducted  m 
with  much  state  and  ceremony,  to  pay  the 
promised  round  of  visits  to  the  local  magnates 
According  to  usage,  we  were  expected  to  eat 
and  drink  at  every  house  we  entered  ;  bu 
though  doing  our  utmost  to  show  approcia' 
tion  of  the  kind  intentions  of  our  hosts,  oui 
capacities  were  bat  limited,  and  I  am  afraic 
we  were  scarcely  equal  to  partaking  of  th 
proffered  hospitality  to  the  extent  they  woulc 
have  wished.  The  Arabs  at  Unyanyemb 
live  in  great  comfort,  having  large  and  well 
built  houses,  with  gardens  and  fields,  in  whicl 
they  cultivate  wheat,  onions,  cucumbers,  anc 
fruits  introduced  from  the  coast.  They  main 
tain  constant  communication  with  Zanzibai 
in  peaceful  times,  and  thus  obtain  supplies  o 
coffee,  teas, sugar, soap,  candles,  curry-powder 
and  various  luxuries. 

Two  days  after  our  round  of  visiting  an 
entertainment,  I  was  attacked  by  fever,  Dillo 
and  Murphy  quickly  followed  suit.  Indeed 
during  our  stay  here  we  passed  the  greate 
part  of  our  time  down  with  fever.  The  pagaz 
engaged  for  the  journey  to  Unyanyembe  hav 
ing  taken  their  departure  after  payment,  thosi 
whom  we  had  hired  by  the  month  apparenth 
thought  this  a  favorable  opportunity  for  goin 
on  a  strike,  and  demanding  two  months'  pa^ 
in  advance.  As  long  as  possible  I  resisted 
but  ultimately  agreed  to  advance  one  month 
wages.  They  would  have  deserted  en  mass 
had  I  not  yielded  to  some  extent,  and  som 
fifty  or  sixty  deserted  after  obtaining  thi 
partial  compliance  to  their  demands.  ABii 
though  the  more  respectable  Arabs  showe 
us  great  kindness  and  rendered  much  assisi 
ance,  I  am  compelled  to  add  that  many  of  th 
smaller  traders  threw  every  possible  obstacl 
in  our  way,  tempting  our  men  to  desert,  an 
even  carrying  them  off  against  their  wil 
Several  attempts  were  made  at  starting  fror 
Unyanj-embe,  but  were  unsuccessful,  owin 
to  the  pagazi  I  engaged  so  constantly  deser 
ing.  They  were  always  paid  in  advance,  o 
being  engaged,  accoi'ding  to  custom,  and 
last  it  almost  amounted  to  paying  a  man,  fee<M|| 
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ng  him  a  few  days,  and  then  seeing  his  face 
10  more." 

During  their  stay  at  Unyanyembe  they 
were  all  sick  with  the  fever  at  one  time,  re- 
ipecting  which  Dr.  Dillon  afterwards  wrote, 
'  On  or  about  (none  of  us  know  the  date  cor- 
■ectly)  Aug.  ISth,  we  were  all  taken  sick.  I 
elt  determied  not  to  be  sick.  '  I  will  eat  din- 
ler ;  I'll  not  go  to  bed.'  1  did  manage  some 
linner!  but  shakes  enough  come  on,  and  I 
lad  to  turn  in.  For  the  next  four  or  five 
lays  our  diet  was  water  or  milk.  The  ser- 
'ants  knew  not  what  to  do.  We  got  up  when 
ve  liked,  and  walked  out.  We  knew  that  we 
elt  giddy,  and  that  our  legs  would  scarcely 
upport  us.  1  used  to  pay  Cameron  visits  and 
16  came  to  me  to  make  complaints.  I  told 
ilurphy  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  get  away 
Doner  to  call  on  him;  but  I  had  the  king  of 
Jganda  stopping  with  me  and  I  must  be  civil 
0  him  as  we  would  sl^rtly  be  in  his  country, 
durphy  pretty  well  dozed  off  his  fever,  but  I 
lever  went  to  sleep  from  beginning  to  end. 
rVe  all  got  well  on  the  same  day,  about,  I 
uppose,  the  fifth  (of  the  fever)  and  laughed 
leartily  at  each  other's  confidences.  The 
Vrabs  sent  every  day  to  know  how  we  were, 
)r  called  themselves,  bringing  sweet  limes, 
ijomegranates,  or  custard  apples." 

Some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  fever  are  thus 
ieseribed:   "A  slight  headache  is  felt,  the 
jatient  feels  that  he  must  lie  down  though 
ae  does  not  feel  ill.    The  next  morning  he 
s'alks  or  tries  to  walk  across  the  room;  he 
inds  that  he  must  allow  his  body  to  go  wher- 
3ver  his  foot  chooses  to  place  itself,  and  a  very 
J  3ccentric  course  the  poor  body  has  to  take 
^eoraetimes  in  consequence.    Drink!  drink! 
/drink!  cold  water,  milk,  tea — anything.  Bail 
I  it  out  of  a  bu'-ket,  or  dnnk  it  out  of  the  mouth 
i)f  a  tea  pot."    "  O  at  of  forty-five  days  I  have 
;.  pad  one  fever  of  eight  days,  one  of  seven,  one 
pf  five,  one  of  four,  and  now  just  getting  well 
,:  of  a  violent  headache  which  lasted  five  days." 
3     Two  weeks  later  he  writes:  "Since  I  last 
[  Wrote  I  have  been  quite  blind  of  both  eyes, 
J  find  very  bad  indeed  with  fever:  so  I  have 
(  been  helpless.   The  above  is  sufficient  to  show 
IF  how  constantly  we  were  ill,  and  of  this  the 
men  took  advantage  to  absent  themselves. 
]  £  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  behavior  of 
vthe  upper  classes,  of  the  Arabs  towards  us. 

When  we  were  ill,  they  called  or  sent  daily 
e  to  inquire  for  us,  and  limes,  tamarands  and 
J  pther  fruits  were  constantly  sent  us,  besides 
jsuch  presents  as  a  bullock,  a  goat,  a  dozen 
i fowls,  or  a  basket  of  eggs.  In  our  intervals 
|(  pf  convalescence  we  used  to  return  tlicircalls, 
jftnd  were  always  warmly  received." 

)1 1  (To  be  continned.) 

i   — *  

.  For  "The  Friend." 

J  John  Woolmau. 

i  :  We  as  individuals,  and  as  members  of  a 
i  religious  Society,  appointed  to  take  higher 
[[ground  than  other  professors  in  that  all-ira- 
jlportant  att9,inment,  even  to  be  "  built  up,  an 

iiabitation  of  G-od,  through  the  Spirit,"  are 
t  loudly  called  to  let  our  moderation  be  known 

of  all  men  in  all  things  ;  to  be  a  plain,  self- 
l  idenying,  cross-bearing,  Grod-serving  people  ; 

agreeably  to  that  which  was  declared  unto 
r  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  mount  Sinai : 

"Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  in- 
i  deed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be 

a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me.  *  *  And  ye 
i  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a 
J  holy  nation."    Or,  as  represented  at  a  later 


day  by  the  apostle  Peter:  "  Ye  are  a  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation, 
a  peculiar  people;  that  ye  should  show  forth 
the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of 
dai'kness  into  his  marvellous  light."  Well, 
what  will  sooner  make  "  peculiar"  in  an  ever- 
changing  world  like  this,  than  swimming 
against  its  current ;  not  being  conformed  to  its 
spirit,  nor  following  its  customs  and  fashions  ; 
acknowledging  Christ  in  purity  of  life  and 
conversation  before  men  as  those  who  believe 
and  feel  God  present ;  and  thus  endeavoring 
to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lamb,  as,  accord- 
ing to  Holy  Scripture,  the  nations  of  them 
that  are  saved  must  do.  William  Penn,  in 
writing  of  the  Friends  in  his  day,  declares  : 
"  It  was  visible  to  them  that  knew  us,  that  we 
did  not  think  ourselves  at  our  own  disposal, 
to  go  where  we  list,  or  say  or  do  what  we  list, 
or  when  we  list.  Our  liberty  stood  in  the 
liberty  of  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  and  no  pleasure, 
no  profit,  no  fear,  no  favor  could  draw  us  from 
this  retired,  strict,  and  watchful  frame." 

These  requisitions  may  seem  hard  to  flesh 
and  blood,  or  to  the  unrenewed  mind  and 
heart  of  men  ;  but  wherein  can  abatements  be 
made?  How  many  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, alike  applicable  to  all  time,  agree  with 
and  confirm  what  the  apostle  Paul  so  solemnly 
represents  :  "  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die;  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.  For," 
he  continues,  "as  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  Well, 
is  not  this  indwelling  Spirit  of  the  Saviour, 
by  which  we  are  to  be  "  led,"  the  same  Spirit 
of  truth  or  Comforter,  which  the  dear  Son  and 
Sent  of  the  Father  declared  to  His  disciples, 
"Shall  testify  of  me;"  "shall  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  1  have  said 
uDto  you  ;"  "  Shall  be  in  you  ;"  "  Shall  teach 
you  all  things;"  "will  guide  you  into  all 
truth  ;"  and  "  shall  abide  with  you  forever." 

Upon  which  it  may  queried,  what  more  can 
we  ask  or  can  be  done  for  us,  than  is  embraced 
in  this  new  covenant  of  light  and  life  of  which 
Christ  Jesus  is  the  ever  adorable  Mediator  ? 
Is  it  not  the  glorious  fulfilment  and  realiza- 
tion of  the  promise  :  "  Thy  teachers  shall  not 
be  removed  into  a  corner  any  more,  but  thine 
eyes  shall  see  thy  teachers;  and  thine  ears 
shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee,  saying,  'This 
is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the 
right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left." 
As  also  that :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Re- 
deemer, the  Holy  One  of  Israel  ;  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God  which  teacheth  thee  to  profit, 
which  leadeth  thee  by  the  way  that  thou  shouldst 
.go,"  &e.  What  more,  we  repeat,  can  be  asked, 
after  all  that  has  been  done  for  us,  than  sub- 
missive wills,  and  contrite  obedient  hearts,  on 
our  part-?,  that  we  may  indeed  become  "  sons 
of  God,"  not  only  by  creation  and  purchase, 
but  by  adoption — "  being  born  again,  not  of 
corruptible  seed,  but  incorruptible,  by  the 
word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for- 
ever?" 

These  thoughts  have  arisen  in  consideration 
of  the  world-renouncing,  heaven-seeking  ex- 
ample of  John  Woolman,  who  was  one  of  "  a 
chosen  generation,"  afore  alluded  to;  one  of 
"  a  peculiar  people,"  because  of  his  lowly  walk 
in  obedience  to  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  at  the 
same  time  one  "  zealous  of  good  works,"  being 
remarkably  careful  to  keep  in  true  humility  ; 
to  avoid  luxury  and  superfluities;  and  in  all 
things  to  make  the  standard  of  Truth  mani- 
fested to  him,  the  measure  of  his  obedience. 


He  records,  "I  was  born  at  Northampton, 
in  Burlington  county.  West  Jersey,  in  the  year 
1720 ;  and  before  I  was  seven  years  old  I  be- 
gan to  be  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
Divine  love.  Through  the  care  of  my  parents, 
he  continues,  I  was  taught  to  read  nearly  as 
soon  as  I  was  capable  of  it ;  and  as  I  went 
from  school  one  seventh-day,  I  remember 
while  my  companions  went  to  play  by  the 
way,  I  went  forward  out  of  sight,  and  sitting 
down,  I  read  the  twenty-second  chapter  of 
the  Revelations  ;  '  He  showed  me  a  pure  river 
of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out 
of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,'  &c. ; 
and  in  reading  it,  my  mind  was  drawn  to  seek 
after  that  pure  habitation,  which,  I  then  be- 
lieved, God  had  prepared  for  his  servants. 
The  place  where  I  sat,  and  the  sweetness 
that  attended  my  mind,  remain  fresh  in  my 
memory. 

This,  and  the  like  gracious  visitations,  had 
such  an  effect  upon  me,  that  when  boys  used 
ill  language,  it  troubled  me  ;  and  through  the 
continued  mercies  of  God,  I  was  preserved 
from  it." 

After  some  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  he  writes:  "From  what  I  read 
and  heard,  I  believed  there  had  been  in  past 
ages,  people  who  walked  in  uprightness  be- 
fore God,  in  a  degree  exceeding  any  that  I 
knew  or  heard  of,  now  living;  and  the  appre- 
hension of  there  being  less  steadiness  and 
firmness  amongst  people  in  this  age  than  in 
past  ages,  often  troubled  me  while  I  was  a 
child." 

Having  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
J.  W.  began  to  love  wanton  company;  and 
perceived  a  plant  in  him  which  produced 
many  wild  grapes.  Yet  his  merciful  Father 
forsook  hini  not  utterly,  but  at  times,  through 
his  grace,  he  was  brought  seriously  to  con- 
sider his  ways;  and  the  sight  of  his  backslid- 
ings  affected  him  with  sorrow;  but  for  want 
of  rightly  attending  to  the  reproofs  of  instruc- 
tion, vanity,  as  he  represents,  was  added  to 
vanity,  and  repentance  to  repentance.  "Upon 
the  whole,"  he  says,  "  my  mind  was  more  and 
more  alienated  from  the  Truth,  and  I  hasten- 
ed toward  destruction.  While  I  meditate  on 
the  gulf  toward  which  I  travelled,  and  reflect 
on  my  youthful  disobedience,  for  these  things 
I  weep,  mine  eye  runneth  down  with  water." 

Advancing  in  age,  the  temptations  of  the 
world  and  deviations  from  the  narrow  way 
increased  upon  him.  He  writes  at  this  period, 
"  I  knew  that  I  was  going  from  the  flock  of 
Christ,  and  had  no  resolution  to  return  ;  hence 
serious  reflections  were  uneasy  to  me,  and 
youthful  vanities  and  diversions  my  greatest 
pleasure.  Running  in  this  road  1  found  many 
like  myself;  and  we  associated  in  that  which 
is  the  reverse  to  true  friendship." 

"But  in  this  swift  race,"  he  tella  us,  "it 
pleased  God  to  visit  me  with  sickness,  so  that 
I  doubted  of  recovering;  and  then  did  dark- 
ness, horror  and  amazement,  with  full  force, 
seize  me,  even  when  my  pain  and  distress  of 
body  were  very  great.  I  thought  it  would 
have  been  better  for  me  never  to  have  had  a 
being,  than  to  see  the  day  I  now  saw.  I  was 
filled  with  confusion  ;  and  in  great  affliction, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  I  lay  and  bewailed 
myself.  I  had  not  confidence  to  lift  up  my 
cries  to  God,  whom  I  had  thus  offended  ;  but 
in  a  deep  sense  of  ray  great  folly,  I  was  hum- 
bled Before  him;  and  at  length,  that  word 
which  is  as  a  fire  and  a  hammer,  broke  and 
dissolved  my  rebellious  heart,  and  then  my 
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cries  were  put  up  in  contrition  ;  and  in  the 
multitude  of  his  mercies  I  found  inward  relief, 
and  felt  a  close  engagement,  that  if  he  was 
pleased  to  restore  my  health,  I  might  walk 
humbly  before  him." 

Though  as  acknowledged  by  him,  J.  W. 
subsequent!}^  experienced  some  relapses  into 
his  former  state  of  folly,  yet  from  this  period, 
as  appears  from  the  journal  of  his  life,  he  was 
blessed  with  renewed  visitations,  and  enabled 
more  effectually  to  pray  to  his  Father  in 
heaven  against  those  temptations  which  at 
times  closely  beset,  so  as  more  steadily  to 
gain  that  victory  over  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  which  the  Saviour's  grace  is  not 
only  vouchsafed  to  accomplish,  but  is  sufficient 
for  the  need  of  each  one  of  us,  being  made 
perfect  in  weakness.  He  says:  "I  sought 
deserts  and  lonely  places,  and  there  with 
tears  did  confess  my  sins  to  God,  and  humbly 
craved  help  of  him.  I  may  say  with  rever- 
ence, he  was  near  me  in  my  troubles,  and  in 
those  times  of  humiliation  opened  my  ear  to 
discipline.  I  was  now  led  to  look  seriously 
at  the  means  by  which  I  was  drawn  from  the 
pure  truth,  and  learned  this,  that  if  I  would 
live  in  the  life  which  the  faithful  servants  of 
God  lived  in,  I  must  not  go  into  company  as 
heretofore  in  my  own  will ;  but  all  the  crav- 
ings of  sense  must  be  governed  by  a  Divine  prin- 
ciple." 

"As  I  lived  under  the  cross,  and  simply 
followed  the  openings  of  Truth,  my  mind, 
from  day  to  day,  was  more  enlightened  ;  my 
former  acquaintance  were  left  to  judge  of  me 
as  they  would,  for  I  found  it  safest  for  me  to 
live  in  private,  and  to  keep  these  things  sealed 
up  in  my  own  breast.  While  I  silently  ponder 
on  that  change  wrought  in  me,  I  find  no  lan- 
guage equal  to  describe  it,  nor  any  means  to 
convey  to  another  a  clear  idea  of  it.  I  looked 
upon  the  works  of  God  in  this  visible  creation, 
and  an  awfulness  covered  me;  my  heart  was 
tender  and  often  contrite,  and  universal  love 
to  my  fellow-creatures  increased  in  me :  this 
will  be  understood  by  such  who  have  trodden 
in  the  same  path." 

Thus  digging  deep  and  carefully  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  spiritual  building  upon 
Christ  Jesus  the  unchangeable  eternal  Rock, 
J.  W.  was,  through  "the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  given 
to  experience  the  rearing  of  "  an  habitation 
of  God  through  the  Spirit,"  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  Him  with  whom  there  is  mercy  and 
plenteous  redemption  :  so  that  his  heart  could, 
about  five  years  before  his  peaceful  death, 
give  utterance  to  the  following : — "  The  Lord, 
who  was  the  guide  of  my  youth,  hath  in  ten- 
der mercies  lielped  me  hitherto  ;  he  hath 
healed  me  of  wounds,  he  hath  helped  me  out 
of  grievous  entanglements;  he  remains  to  be 
the  slrength  of  ray  life  ;  to  whom  I  desire  to 
devote  myself  in  time,  and  in  eternity." 

On  the  bed  of  death  he  uttered  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  prayer:  "O  Lord  God,  the 
amazing  horrors  of  darkness  were  gathered 
around  me  and  covered  me  all  over,  and  I 
saw  no  way  to  go  forth.  1  felt  the  depth  and 
extent  of  the  misery  of  my  fellow-creatures 
separated  from  the  Divine  harmony,  and  it 
was  heavier  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  was 
crushed  down  under  it.  I  lifted  up  my  hand, 
I  stretched  oat  my  arm,  but  there  was  none 
to  help  me.  I  looked  round  about  an^  was 
amazed.  In  the  depths  of  misery,  O  Lord  ! 
I  remembered  that  thou  art  omnipotent,  that 
I  had  called  thee  Father,  and  I  folt  that  V 


loved  thee,  and  I  was  made  quiet  in  thy  will, 
and  I  waited  for  deliverance  from  thee.  Thou 
hadst  pity  upon  me  when  no  man  could  help 
me.  I  saw  that  meekness  under  suffering 
was  showed  to  us  in  the  most  affecting  exam- 
ple of  thy  Son,  and  thou  taught  me  to  follow 
him,  and  I  said,  thy  will,  O  Father,  be  done." 

John  Woolman  died  at  York,  England,  the 
7th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1772. 

(To  be  concTuded.) 


The  Pliiladelpliia  Mint. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  we  extract 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the  work 
ing  of  the  Mint. 

The  double  eagles  are  turned  out  from  this 
cutting  machine  at  the  rate  of  245  each  minute, 
In  the  machines  used  for  cutting  strips  for 
dimes  and  smaller  change,  550  are  cut  every 
minute.  The  planchets,  or  the  round  pieces 
made  ready  for  stamping,  are  sent  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  stamping  room,  and  the 
strips  from  which  they  are  cut  are  bundled 
up  and  melted  over  again. 

The  most  important  addition  that  has  lately 
been  made  to  the  working  force  of  the  mint 
is  a  huge  press,  called  the  Ajax,  which  is  one 
of  the  two  largest  coining  machines  in  exist- 
ence. It  was  builr,  in  this  city  for  the  special 
purpose  of  coining  double  eagles  and  trade  dol- 
lars. It  is  a  press  of  new  design  and  of  great 
beauty.  It  gives  a  pressui'e  upon  each  "  plan 
chet"  of  one  hundred  tons,  and  turns  out  the 
completed  coin  fast  enough,  though  not  so 
rapidly  as  the  smaller  machines  used  for 
smaller  coin.  They  give  less  pressure.  The 
small  machines  put  ten  tons  weight  upon 
dimes,  five  cent  pieces  and  cents,  and  the 
quarters  and  half  dollars  pass  under  forty  tons 
pressure. 

In  reply  to  the  question  "How  can  you  be 
certain  of  the  proper  weight  to  each  piece," 
"That  is  a  matter  hard  to  accomplish,"  the 
chief  clerk  said,  "and  we  are  allowed  a  small 
margin  for  variation  by  act  of  Congress.  In 
the  manufacture  of  most  coins  we  are  allowed 
less  than  one  thousandth  part  for  variation. 
But  we  keep  withi  n  the  limit.  When  the  plan- 
chets come  in  here  they  are  weighed  in  bulk, 
and  the  keeper  of  the  room  where  they  are  cut, 
must,  of  course,  make  up  the  amount  of  metal 
with  which  he  is  charged  by  the  weight  of 
these  and  of  his  punctured  sti-ips.  The  plan- 
chets are  passed  to  the  weighers  who  sit  be- 
fore the  scales  and  test  each  piece.  Those 
whose  weight  is  correct  are  passed  to  the 
coining  press,  those  that  are  too  light  are 
sent  back  to  be  melted  over,  and  those  too 
heavy  are  filed  down. 

"We  never  lose  anything;  the  dust  that 
falls  into  the  buckskin  aprons  of  the  weighers 
is  thrown  upon  the  floor  and  is  gathered  up 
at  the  annual  sweeping.  We  have  just  finished 
cleaning  up,  and  not  a  dollar  is  missing.  Our 
sweepings  have  brought  us  $22,000.  We 
swept  the  roof  of  the  mint  and  the  roof  of  this 
church  just  west  of  us  for  deposits  that  lodged 
upon  it  from  the  smoke  stack.  The  well  in 
the  cellar,  into  which  the  water  flows  from 
the  roof,  was  cleaned  out,  and  the  deposits 
gained,  with  those  in  the  crucibles,  ground  up 
for  assay,  were  added  to  the  sweepings.  Steal- 
ing has  never  been  known  in  the  mint.  Thesu- 
perintendent  of  every  room  is  dependent  upon 
his  men,  who  give  no  bail,  and  over  whom  no 
special  watch  is  made.  They  are  all  honest. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are  eraploj^ed 
here.    But  when  the  evening's  accounts  are 
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settled  nothing  is  ever  missing  except  the  fewi 
grains  of  w^astage.'' 

The  year's  product  of  all  kinds  of  coin  is 
stated  to  have  been  as  follows,  viz: 
Gold  494,020  pieces,  valued  at  $9,803,564.00.  i 
Silver  36,145,200  pieces,  valued  at  $11,444,-' 

935.00.  ll"^ 
Base  (cents  and  five  cent  pieces)  4,1 96,506 

pieces,  valued  at  $62,165.00.  i 
Total  40,835,720,  valued  at  $21,310,664.00. 

' '  Is  all  this  work  done  for  the  govern  ment 

"No.  Government  owns  all  the  metal  that 
is  coined  into  pieces  of  less  than  half  a  dollar; 
others  are  coined  mostly  for-'  private  partie8.i 
There  is  no  charge  for  coining  gold.  For  ofe 
trade  dollars  the  government  makes  a  charge  liiki 
of  $1.25  for  each  hundred  pieces.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  business  in  making  trade  # 
dollars.  Trade  dollars  are  not  a  legal  tender. 
They  are  an  article  of  merchandise,. and  the  fkn 
demand  upon  us  is  governed  by  the  state  of  king 
the  foreign  trade.  Just  now  it  is  heavy.  Trade  oloi 
dollars  were  designed  originally  to  give  our  lit 
coin  a  place  in  the  markets  of  China,  Indiai«,l)J 
and  Japan.  For  two  hundred  years  these)  lb' 
countries  have  been  the  pool  into  which  thai  W 
silver  product  of  the  world  has  been  poured.'  h 
The  statements  are  that  they  are  not  yet  sup-i  mi 
plied  half  as  well  as  Western  nations.  They  «6 
use  silver  in  the  ai'ts  more  generally  than  we  leir 
do,  and  what  silver  goes  to  the  Bast  never  spo 
returns.  When  it  gets  to  Calcutta  the  Indian  leir 
xMint  coins  it  into  rupees.  We  never  melt  m 
rupees  here.  Mexican  dollars  have  been  the  ms 
favorite  in  those  countries,  and  our  merchants  pel 
demanded  a  coin  of  equal  intrinsic  value.  Our  ken 
trade  dollar  contains  420  grains,  an  excess  oi  m\\ 
1i  grains  over  the  standard  American  dollar,  ling 
The  trade  dollar  now  has  a  footing  in  Asia,  tie 

The  working  capacity  of  the  Philadelphia  Iroo 
Mint  was  never  so  large  as  now.  The  great  ket 
demand  for  subsidiary  coin  by  the  government  (Ire 
kept  the  machines  at  work  fourteen  hours  a  ikat 
day  during  a  great  part  of  last  year.  It 
stated  that  the  establishment  is  now  fully 
equal  to  any  demand  that  may  be  made  upoa 
it.    Another  heavy  year's  work  is  expected. I  iii 

Reflcptions. 

Seventh  mo.  8th,  1877.  ||«e 
We  gather  to  the  country  "  meeting"  place.  Ita 
The  house  is  not  an  ancient  structure  with  li 
high  backed  benches,  broad  gallery  form  and  led 
many  divisioned  partition,  suggestive  of  the  lifk 
worthies  of  early  provincial  times,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  substantial  and  commodious,  us 
with  Friendly  plainness  and  neatness  through-  rkic 
out,  a  legacy  of  zeal  and  excellence  of  our  b( 
own  fathers  just  passed,  almost  as  a  complete  w 
body,  from  our  midst.  The  grounds  are  ample,  iist 
with  the  long  comfortable  shedding,  and  the  litk 
requisite  enclosed  grave-yard;  the  turf  that  k\ 
greens  this  receptacle  of  the  dead,  fresh  and  kev 
soft  by  the  plentiful  showers  from  the  great 
Creator.  Birds  of  the  air  send  forth  their  glad  jf, 
and  varied  notes  of  music,  sutficient  indeed  to  fel 
charm  the  listening  ear,  from  the  beautiful  liil 
shade-trees  planted"  by  the  hands  of  the  fore-  trt 
thoughtcd  generation  alluded  to  :  while  the 
balmy  breezes  blow  and  murmur  through  the 
leaves  with  a  song  of  their  own,  delightful  to  iw 
the  senses.  All  nature  and  this  handiwork  iole 
of  God  is  perfect  in  its  kind.  Man  alone  is  ui 
lacking:  and  is  this  because  of  hisfree-agency?  j,] 
because  he  will  not  choose  or  accept  wisdom?  rjv' 
We  enter  the  place  of  worship,  and  wherekf 
are  the  worshippers?    Long  beaches  8tand|si|, 
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waiting  occupancy  ;  few,  if  any,  even  half- 
lled  with  attendants  ;  some,  especialh'  tliose 
1  the  "fore-part,"  desi'Tned  for  the  more  aged 
insistent  members  or  the  officers  of'lhe  meet- 
ig,  entiroly  vacant.  Yet  a  little  band  are 
ere,  even  of  those  who  make  no  appearance 
r  "  Friends,"  and  who  are  not  in  member- 
lip.  What  brings  this  class,  and  many  of 
ie  apparently  nominal  members,  is  a  ques- 
on  that  often  arises,  (tenderly  acceptable 
lOugh  their  company  be,)  seeing  there  is 
jldora  any  other  manifestation  of  concern  for 
le  welfare  of  the  immortal  part.  Whether  or 
ot  it  be  the  call  in  the  secret  of  the  heart  to 
oliness  partly  yielded  to,  and  much  stifled 
ith  such  a  language  as  this  (to  Him  who  is  a 
alous  Grod  and  loves  only  the  sacrifice  of  an 
ndivided  heart,)  "  will  not  this  presenting  of 
le  body  be  sufficient  till  the  end  draws  near, 
rhen  I  svill  give  my  whole  attention  to  these 
lings."  I  say,  whether  or  not  it  be  this,  is 
ot  oars  to  judge,  but  is  a  state  to  deprecate 
nd  to  beware  of,  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
3,  by  an  example  of  daily  faithfulness,  or  as 
therwise  abilitated  by  Divine  grace  and  au- 
lority. 

May  the  stripped  number  of  true  worship- 
ers and  burden-bearers,  whose  hearts  on  these 
ccasions  as  well  as  at  other  times  do  bow  to 
jeir  heavenly  Father  under  the  sense  of  their 
esponsibility,  not  be  discouraged  because  of 
heir  individual  feebleness;  but  with  a  lively 
3use  of  their  accountability,  and  of  time  so 
ransitory,  diligently  apply  themselves  to  the 
raeious  instructions  supplied  according  to 
he  need  of  every  one,  that  thus,  spiritually 
ourished,  they  "grow  up  into  him  in  all 
hings,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ."  Let 
one  waste  time  and  their  Master's  "goods"' 
hrough  a  disconsolate  looking  at  the  one  or 
he  two  talents  which  they  ma}^  deem  tbem- 
lelves  entrusted  with,  but  humbly  fulfilling 
rhat  diligent  spirits  will  find  to  do,  they  will 
now  an  increase  of  treasure,  and  in  the  end 
xperience  the  blessed  answer  of  acceptance. 

A7i  Explanation  of  some  Mining  Accidents. — 
?he  Virginia  City  (Nevada)  Enterprise  says  : 
n  view  of  the  recent  disastrous  discharges  of 
xploders  in  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  some  interest- 
Dg  experiments  have  been  instituted  by  Mr. 
iatro  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  cause, 
,nd  more  especially  to  determine  whether  the 
leetricity  of  the  body  might  not  have,  in  this 
ligh  altitude,  something  to  do  with  it. 

Electric  exploders  made  by  different  per- 
ons  were  placed  in  a  strong  wooden  box, 
vhich  again  was  placed  in  another  box  in  Mr. 
Uitro's  parlor.  This  room  is  covered  with  a 
iieavy  Brussels  carpet,  walking  over  which 
auses  the  human  body  to  be  speedily  charged 
vith  electricity.  Mr.  Hancock,  the  chief 
•laster,  assisted  in  the  experiments,  and  held 
he  wires,  while  Mr.  Sutro  walked  round  the 
■oom  two  or  three  times  with  slippers,  sliding 
lis  feet  gently  over  the  carpet.  After  doing 
ihis  he  approached  the  end  of  one  of  the  wires 
vith  his  fore  finger,  and  instantly  a  loud  re- 
)ort  was  heard,  the  exploder  having  been  ex- 
)loded. 

The  first  experiment  was  with  one  of  the 
Jan  Francisco  Giant  Powder  Company's  ex- 
)loders.  Then  one  of  the  Electric  Oonstruc- 
ion  Company's  was  tried,  without  effecting 
Is  discharge.  Next,  one  of  Geo.  M.  Mow- 
)ray'3,  of  "North  Adams,  Mass.,  was  used, 
vhich  did  not  go  off  on  the  fir-^t  trial,  but  did 
)n  the  second  with  a  very  loud  report.  After 


this  another  of  the  giant  exploders  was  tried, 
which  went  ofP  by  the  time  Mr.  Sutro's  fore- 
finger had  reached  within  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  end  of  the  wire. 

Instructions  were  issued  to  the  miners  for 
handling  them  hereafter,  and  a  sheet  iron 
plate  was  placed  in  the  floor  of  the  exploder 
house,  to  Avhich  is  connected  a  wire  reaching 
into  the  water  flowing  from  the  tunnel.  The 
men  in  handling  exploders  now  stand  on  this 
iron  plate,  and  have  instructions  to  wet  their 
boots  before  entering,  and  to  put  on  india 
rubber  gloves  before  touching  the  exploders. 
— Late  Paper. 

Original. 

MY  CHILDHOOD'S  HOME. 
The  sunbeams  rest  with  a  tender  lis;ht 

On  the  place  of  my  childhood's  home, 
And  smile  thro'  the  waving  boughs  as  bright, 

As  in  other  days  they  shone. 
The  brooklet's  music  is  sounding  still, 

From  the  bank  where  the  violets  grew, 
It  wakes  in  my  heart  the  olden  thrill. 

The  spring  of  my  lifetime  knew. 

But  the  hand  of  the  stranger  trains  the  vine 

That  climbs  by  the  lattice  now, 
And  decked  for  other  eyes  than  mine 

Is  the  fragrant  lilac  bough. 
The  oriole  builds  his  swinging  nest, 

In  the  spot  he  has  chosen  long, 
But  I  watch  no  more  the  flaming  breast 

Swell  forth  with  its  tide  of  song. 

The  pictures  throng  on  memory's  walls, 

O,  home  of  my  early  years, — 
Loved  voices  speak,  then  the  silence  falls. 

And  mine  eyes  are  dimmed  with  tears. 
O,  orchard  blooms  that  have  drifted  down 

On  forms  that  are  passed  away, 
O,  path  by  familiar  footsteps  worn, 

Ye  sadden  the  heart  to-day. 

Here  on  the  porch  the  moonlight  fell, 

Thro'  the  peace  of  the  summer  night ; 
The  evening  star  o'er  yon  sunset  hill, 

I've  watched  till  it  sunk  from  sight; 
Here  is  the  room  where  the  dear  home  band 

By  the  winter  fireside  met, 
Oh  !  it  needeth  not  th'  enchanter's  wand 

For  my  vision  to  greet  it  yet. 

And  here — tread  low — for  the  hand  of  Time 

Is  pressed  on  the  heartstrings  now, 
The  quivering  chords  with  an  anguished  chime 

Give  forth  but  a  sound  of  woe. 
That  gathers  strength  as  the  years  roll  on, 

And  the  seasons  go  and  come. 
For  here,  the  soul  of  our  sainted  one, 

Went  up  to  her  Father's  home. 

Aye,  sacred  still  unto  every  thought. 

Each  spot  that  her  presence  blest ; 
Ah  !  mother  dear,  there  are  changes  wrought 

In  our  old  loved  valley  nest. 
Can  thy  spirit  look  from  its  glorious  height 

On  thy  struggling  children  here. 
Who  may  only  walk^by  faith,  not  sight. 

And  who  miss  thy'guide  and  cheer? 

We  have  passed  beyond  that  roof  tree's  shade  ; 

Life's  noonday  of  toil  is  ours, 
But  as  thou  taught  us  still  we  strive 

To-cherish  its  wayside  flowers  ; 
And  though  at  times  our  hearts  may  yearn 

For  some  beautiful  moment  o'er. 
And  unto  the  dear  old  homestead  turn. 

With  longing  intense  and  sore, 

Yet  we  feel  that  a  wiser  Hand  than  ours, 

Hath  guided  and  planned  our  way. 
Poured  blessings  down  in  th'  richest  showers, 

And  taken  but  to  repay  ; 
And  we  mourn  no  more  the  vanished  past, 

But  treasure  it  sweet  and  pure, 
To  be  held  as  a  gracious  memory,  fast, 

While  reason  and  time  endure. 


As  a  wi^.e  child  maketh  a  happy  father,  so 
a  wise,  father  maketh  a  happy  child. 


Selected. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

In  a  lecture  to  workingmen,  at  Glasgow, 
Sir  Wyville  Thomson  described  some  of  the 
strange  things  he  saw  during  the  voyage  of 
the  Challenger.  He  said  the  16  or  17  families 
who  reside  on  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Arcunha, 
which  is  about  half  way  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  have  suffered  so 
much  from  violent  gales,  that  they  now  build 
their  cottages  of  blocks  of  stone — a  sort  of 
soft  volcanic  tufa — of  four  or  five  feet  square, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  withstand  these 
storms.  The  wind  was  sometimes  so  violent 
that  these  blocks,  when  being  brought  down 
from  the  quarry,  were  lifted  bodily  by  the 
wind.  As  there  was  no  mortar  on  the  island, 
all  the  stones  were  dovetailed  into  each  other, 
and  it  was  curious  to  see  the  people  building 
these  cottages.  Very  frequently  wrecks  oc- 
curred on  the  island,  and  a  number  of  large 
spars  were  picked  up  on  the  shore  as  the  re- 
mains of  lost  vessels.  They  got  two  or  three 
of  these  spars,  and,  laying  them  up  against  the 
wall  at  a  low  angle,  had  them  carefully  greas- 
ed, and,  by  a  method  which  was  known  to 
have  been  used  in  Assyria  and  ancient  Egypt, 
they  gradually  moved  on  rollers  and  slid  up 
these  blocks  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  when  they 
were  fixed  in  their  places.  Tristan  d'Acunha 
is  one  of  a  little  group  of  three  islands,  one 
of  which  is  called  Nightingale  Island.  It  was 
covered  with  tussack  grass  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  feet  in  height ;  and  from  the  top  of  these 
tussacks,  grass  sprang  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  height.  The  tussack  grass  became 
matted  so  as  to  form  a  very  dense  jungle, 
through  which  it  was  difficult  to  crush.  Long 
avenues  ran  between  the  tussacks,  covered 
with  slippery  wet  clay,  and  on  the  ground 
were  multitudes  of  penguins.  These  birds 
had  millions  of  nests  under  the  long  grass. 
It  was  impossible  to  pass  a  single  yard  along 
these  avenues  without  crushing  the  young 
birds  or  the  nests,  while  the  old  penguins 
all  around  made  the  most  frightful  din,  and 
jagged  the  legs  of  the  traveller,  their  long 
sharp  beaks  drawing  blood  at  every  stroke. 

These  penguins  were  a  most  extraordinary 
sight.  They  were  perfectly  tame,  in  the  first 
place,  because  they  did  not  know  any  reason 
for  fear  from  proximity  to  man ;  and,  secondly, 
because  they  had  really  no  means  of  escape. 
They  stood  from  1 J  to  2|  feet  in  height.  Their 
nests  were  little  flat  clay  erections,  about  two 
inches  in  height.  The  bird  laid  one,  some- 
times two  eggs,  and  to  hatch  them  it  sat  on 
the  nest  upright.  It  was  a  singular  sight  to 
see  the  birds  sitting  on  their  eggs  in  the  space 
between  the  tussacks.  Some  six  or  eight 
acres  were  covered  with  them.  At  certain 
times,  perhaps,  a  thousand  of  these  penguins 
would  come  out  from  the  various  lanes  and 
walk  down  to  the  sea.  Whenever  they  get  to 
the  water  they  threw  themselves  down  and 
squattled  into  it.  The  moment  they  were  in 
the  water  they  acted  justas  if  they  were  fishes. 
The  gray  groove  in  their  backs  was  occasion- 
ally seen  above  the  surface,  but  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  they  were  birds — they 
looked  just  like  gray  mullets.  Having  fished 
for  a  while,  they  returned  to  their  nests  by  a 
regular  path,  which  was  beaten  as  flat  as  a 
sheep  walk.  The  whole  was  carried  out  by 
a  regular  system,  the  birds  going  to  the  sea 
by  one  path  and  returning  by  another.  Some- 
times they  would  stand  and  have  a  talk  for  a 
while,  apparently  a  regular  chattering  going 
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on  ;  then  all  of  a  sudden  they  would  stand  at 
attention,  and  each  proceed  to  its  pai'ticular 
nest. 

In  September,  1874,  the  expedition  visited 
Arru,  and  the  lecturer  went  on  shore  at  a 
curious  town  called  Dobbo,  where  the  woods 
in  the  neighborhood  are  filled  with  flocks 
of  the  great  bird  of  pai'adise — an  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  creature,  the  hunting  of  which 
is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Arru.  This  bird  has  a  most  magnificent 
plume  of  feathers,  of  a  delicate  yellow  color, 
coming  out  from  under  the  wings,  and  fall- 
ing over  the  back  like  a  jet  of  water.  The 
breast  was  a  brilliant  emerald  green,  and  the 
body  a  beautiful  yellow.  These  birds  were 
much  admired  by  the  semi-savage  tribes,  and 
fetched  large  prices.  They  were  about  the 
size  of  a  small  pigeon,  and  had  a  voice  not 
very  unlike  the  jackdaw — in  fact,  they  were 
allied  to  the  crows.  They  were  restless,  pe- 
culiar birds,  and  flew  about  the  branches  of 
great  trees.  They  were  constantly  chatter- 
ing, but  being  much  hunted  they  were  very 
wary,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  shot. 
The  natives  had  a  peculiar  way  of  killing 
them.  They  went  up  into  the  boughs  of  a 
tree  which  the  birds  were  known  to  frequent, 
and,  collecting  a  number  of  the  branches,  they 
concealed  themselves  so  that  they  could  scarce- 
ly be  seen  ;  then,  when  a  flock  came,  they  pick- 
ed off  the  birds  with  arrows  with  blunt  heads. 
These  arrows  were  of  course  quite  noiseless. 
The  bird  was  simply  paralysed  and  fell,  and 
in  that  way  the  natives  sometimes  got  a  large 
number  of  the  flock. 

Of  the  people  of  New  Guinea,  the  lecturer 
said  the  men  were  all  perfectly  black,  and  had 
their  hair  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion  of 
New  Guinea.  It  stood  far  out  from  the  head, 
and  was  finely  and  delicately  frizzled,  and 
dressed  in  a  peculiar  way  into  an  irregular 
mop,  into  which  they  had  stuck  six  or  eight 
feathers  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet  long. 
These  were  made  up  of  several  feathers — per- 
haps a  black  one  and  then  a  white  one,  and 
so  on.  Besides  that,  a  great  number  of  them 
wore  a  wreath  of  hibiscus  bloom,  of  the 
brightest  scarlet,  on  the  hair.  Many  of  them 
had  a  couple  of  boar's  teeth  through  their 
noses.  They  had  also  a  band  worked  in  some 
way  over  their  bodies,  and  into  it,  just  at  the 
shoulder,  was  stuck  a  branch  of  plant,  which 
had  a  narrow  leaf  of  a  pale  green  color,  mot- 
tled with  white.  These  leaves  were  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  long,  and  were  so  placed 
behind  the  shoulder  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  wing.  They  had  also  generally  a  large 
breastplate  hung  round  their  neck,  and  it  was 
ornamented  with  a  scarlet  color.  Otherwise 
they  had  no  clothes  whatever,  anything  in  the 
way  of  covering  being  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament. 

At  Marion  Island,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kerguelan  Island,  the  naturalist  found  the 
albatrosses  silting  on  their  nests.  They  want- 
ed to  get  a  number  of  the  eggs  of  these 
birds,  and  when  tlicy  landed  and  went  among 
them  the  birds  remained  quietly  on  their 
nests.  When  the  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion went  nearer  to  them  they  began  to  clat- 
ter with  tlusir  beaks,  and  now  and  them  gave 
a  squall.  They  never  offered  to  rise,  and  the 
only  way  to  got  the  eggs  was  to  get  a  stick, 
put  it  under  the  neck  of  the  albatross,  and 
shove  ofl'  the  bird,  which  fell  sprawling  on 
the  ground  beside  the  nest.  The  egg  was 
then  abstracted,  and  the  bird  gradually  gath- 


ered itself  up  and  sat  down  upon  the  nest 
again,  as  if  the  eggs  were  still  there.  It 
looked,  indeed,  a  very  stupid  bird.  It  was, 
however,  totally  different  when  it  got  into  the 
air.  It  had  considei^able  difficulty  in  rising. 
It  . moved  along  a  little  way,  and  made  several 
attempts  before  it  succeeded.  If  it  could  get 
to  a  rising  hummock  where  it  could  throw 
itself  off  it  was  all  right,  as  it  got  the  air  un- 
der  the  wings,  and  then  it  began  to  rise.  The 
moment  it  soared  into  the  air  it  was  a  per- 
fectly different  creature.  The  wings  could 
not  be  seen  to  move  as  they  soared  about  in 
the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  curves.  On 
coming  down  near  its  nest  it  made  an  attempt 
once  or  twice,  and  ultimately,  as  if  losing  all 
control  of  itself,  tumbled  down  head  foremost, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  it  could  gather 
itself  together  again  and  get  its  wings  all 
right.  In  the  Island  of  Marion  there  were 
also  the  penguins,  and  mixing  with  these 
penguins  was  another  little  bird,  something 
like  the  fan-tailed  pigeon.  These  went  always 
in  pairs,  and  fed  upon  the  eggs  of  the  penguin. 
When  they  were  bent  on  feeding,  one  would 
go  on  each  side  of  the  penguin  sitting  on  its 
egg,  and  while  one  engaged  the  large  bird's 
attention  and  caused  il;  to  rise  off  the  nest  to 
give  it  a  peck  as  if  for  its  impertinence,  the 
other  one  tilted  out  the  egg,  and  it  was  off 
and  away  before  the  penguin,  which  seemed 
rather  a  slow  bird,  realized  the  loss  it  had 
sustained. 


For  "The  Friend," 

On  the  Inconsistency  of  Christians  with  Christianity. 

Under  the  above  caption,  Hannah  More, 
writing  on  the  subject  of  sudden  conversions, 
forcibly  raises  a  warning  voice  against,  much 
reliance  being  placed  on  any  sj^mptoms  of 
change  in  an  individual  unless  a  radical 
change  of  the  heart  and  life  underlie  the 
whole,  as  a  "transformed"  interior  mutation 
of  the  whole  man.  The  consistent,  godly  life 
and  conversation,  wrought  through  submis- 
sion to  the  thoroughly  cleansing  baptism  of 
Christ,  and  obedience  to  the  power  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  revealed  in  the  soul,  is  what  is 
needed ;  because  the  inward  cleansing,  or 
purity  of  heart  and  thought  in  the  sight  of 
the  Omniscient,  is  that  alone  which  can  pro- 
duce purity  of  life  and  conduct  in  His  sight 
or  in  the  sight  of  our  fellow  men.  None 
can  convert  themselves,  neither  purify  them- 
selves. The  whole  work  from  its  beginning 
to  the  end  consists  in  our  faithfully  co  oper- 
ating with  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom  within 
us — the  saving  grace  of  the  Lord  .Jesus  ;  fully 
appreciating  the  testimony  of  our  holy  Head 
through  His  prophet:  "Not  by  might,  nor 
by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts." 

That  this  conversion,  for  the  most  part,  is 
a  gradual  work,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
words  of  the  Saviour:  "  First  the  blade,  then 
the  ear;  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
And  that  it  was  considered  a  progressive 
transformation  by  the  apostle  Paul,  is  proved 
by  his  speakingof  the  renewing  of  the  inward 
man  "  A&y  hy  day."  And  again  to  the  Philip- 
pians  he  writes:  "Work  out  your  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,"  &c.  J>oes  not  "  work 
out"  signify  continuous  labor?  And  does  not 
other  language  of  Paul,  viz.,  "  Patient  waiting 
for  Christ,"  and  "  Patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing," represent  that  the  work  of  salvation 
is  not,  as  H.  More  sets  forth,  "so  slight,  so 


rapid,"  so  smooth  and  easily  obtained  salva  (|»a 
tion  ?  (sal 

While  no  one  should  be  discouraged,  know  itJi 
ing  that  the  Saviour  died  for  all,  and  that  H(  ^ 
loves  and  enlightens  all,  bestowing  a  portior  |C( 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  all,  in  order  thai  Iris 
"  whosoever  will"  may  come  unto  Him  anc  fey 
drink  of  living  water  so  as  never  to  thirst  (tl 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  the  utmost  itn  itir 
portance  that  we  yield  ourselves  to  His  dis- 
cipline;  that  we  co-operate  with  His  grace;  ,oi; 
that  we  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  where,  pe 
with  we  are  called;  that  we  bow  to  Christ'e  ih 
yoke  and  allow  Him  so  to  work  in  us,  as  thai  liik 
the  fruit  of  righteousness,  which  is  peace,  may  fl 
be  wrought;  and  we,  through  power  from  on  }t 
high,  become  washed,  sanctified,  and  justified  jor 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  th(  ley 
Spirit  of  our  God  unto  new  creatures  in  Him.  i\ 
The  subjoined  essay  of  H.  M.'s  is  suggestive  its 
to  these  ends,  viz  :  iil 

"Better  men  than  many  who  now  reckon  m 
themselves  good,  entertained  doubts  of  theii  ity 
own  state,  and  could  not  rest  till  they  carac 
to  something  like  decision  on  this  moraentousi 
question.    Is  then  that  sober  inquiry,  which 
was  in  them  the  truest  mark  of  prudence,  now  I 
to  be  treated  as  a  needless  scrupulosity,  if  not  m 
as  an  evidence  of  an  unsound  mind?  Are  the  » 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  on  which  they  be-  iD 
stowed  so  much  thought  and  labor  unworthy  uJ 
of  yours  ?  Is  that  which  was  to  them  so  seri-  u 
ous  a  concern  as  to  demand  a  combination  of  W 
their  best  faculties  and  their  most  fervent  en- 
deavors, become  so  easy  as  to  be  compre- 
hended at  a  glance,  and  adopted  in  a  moment? 
Are  the  difficulties,  which  cost  them  so  much 
reflection,  prayer,  and  self  denial,  miraculously 
removed,  and  made  smooth  for  you?  Are 
things  so  altered,  that  while  they  worked  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  you 
are  secure  of  an  easy,  indolent,  almost  unso- 
licited salvation  ?  Are  corrupt  human  nature 
and  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel  now  so  sud- 
denly accommodated  to  each  other?   Are  sin 
and  safety  grown  so  congruous?    Is  it  be- 
come so  natural  to  fallen  creatures  to  be  re- 
conciled to  God  and  goodness,  without  that 
long  and  serious  process  which  was  once 
thought  so  indispensable  to  its  accomplish- 
ment?  Is  that  superinduced  principle  which 
the  most  acute  nation  in  the  world  accounted 
'  foolishness,'  and  the  most  perverse  people  a 
'stumbling-block,'  become  to  you  so  easy  of 
apprehension,  so  accessible  to  your  reach,  so 
facilitated  to  your  corruptions,  so  certain  of 
attainment,  as  to  supercede  the  labor  of  ex- 
amination, as  to  be  acquired  without  the 
trouble  of  pursuit  ?  If  to  yau  the  end  is  made 
sure,  with  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  wa}"", 
and  a  general  neglect  of  the  means;  if  you 
find  that  path  clear  which  they  found  intri- 
cate;  if  you  obtain,  without  seeking,  that  aS' 
surance,  by  the  bare  promise  of  which  they 
were  supported  ;  if  all  this  be  really  youi 
happy  case,  it  must  have  been  achieved  by 
some  power  which  has  not  been  before  re- 
vealed, by  some  miracle  which  neither  the 
Old  nor  the  New  Testament  has  either  record- 
ed or  predicted. 

You  would  do  well,  then,  to  enquire 
whether  there  has  been  any  change  effected 
in  the  requisitions  of  Christianity,  any  deduc- 
tions made  in  its  demands,  any  facilities  in- 
troduced into  its  scheme,  any  revelations  by 
which  the  old  impediments  have  been  re- 
moved, and  a  shorter  cut  to  heaven  cleared 
out?    Consult  some  real  Christians  of  your 
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.cquaintance ;  enquire  if  they,  despising  and 
orsaking  the  good  old  way,  found  repentance, 
ardon,  holiness,  victory  over  the  world,  and 
cceptance  with  God,  so  slight,  so  rapid,  yet 
o  certain  a  thing?  Ask  if  they  became 
Christians  by  chance  or  by  inheritance,  if 
hey  were  I'enewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds, 
ly  the  mere  form  of  baptism  ?  Inqiiii'e  if 
heir  entrance  into  a  religious  life  cost  them 
o  sacrifice,  if  their  attainments  were  acci- 
ental,  if  they  maintained  the  ground  once 
ained  without  eifort,  if  they  improved  it 
without  prayer,  if  they  were  established  in  it 
ithout  Divine  assistance  ? 
The  truth  is,  the  persons  in  question  either 
;o  not  think  the  defect  of  faith  a  fundamental 
rror,  or  Xhej  suppose  they  believe  where 
hey  do  not.  When  this  last  is  the  case,  they 
fest  satisfied  in  their  mistake  ;  for  people  do 
ot  seek  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  doubt 
a  which  they  do  not  feel  entangled.  It  is, 
owever,  practical  unbelief,  which  quenches 
he  vital  flame  of  virtue." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Philip  and  Racliel  Price. 
In  the  7th  month,  1801,  Eachel  Price  joined 
arah  Newlin  in  a  visit  to  the  meetings  and 
imilies  of  Friends  in  the  Southern  Quarter, 
a  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
ind.  Discouragement  attended  her  outset, 
n  a  letter  to  her  husband,  she  says,  "  My 
lind  was  very  much  tried  and  borne  down 
rith  the  prospect  of  being  so  long  separated 
om  thee  and  our  dear  children,  and  remained 
5  until  I  came  to  Duck  Creek  Meeting,  where 
felt  almost  ready  to  shrink  and  turn  about 
omewards,  when  this  language  was  lovingly 
iresented  to  my  mind — 'Thy  Maker  shall  be 
hy  husband' — which  proved  a  real  consola- 
ion  to  my  poor  lost  mind.  Oh,  may  it  be 
ny  greatest  concern  to  endeavor  to  keep  low, 
nd  experience  my  own  will  brought  into 
ubjection,  and  thereby  experience  His  divine 
tresence  to  be  near,  for  verily  without  Him 
p-e  can  do  nothing  as  we  ought  to  do,  and 
aayest  thou  find  Him  to  be  thy  support  and 
tay  in  my  absence,  and  may  His  holy  arm 
le  round  about  and  preserve  our  tender  off- 
pring  from  harm."  And  of  later  date,  "The 
bought  of  being  detained  so  long  from  home 
eemed  almost  more  than  my  nature  could  bear, 
*  yet  I  believe  that  there  is  no  cause  of  dis- 
aay,  as  the  service  seems  to  be  owned  by  the 
faster."  "My  dearchildren,you  may  be  ready 
0  conclude  that  my  love  for  you  is  not  very 
^reat,  or  I  could  not  leave  you  so  long :  but 
et  me  tell  you  that  I  never  felt  the  tender 
Jes  of  nature  more  forcibly,  than  since  my 
ibsence  from  you.  How  often  has  my  mind 
oeen  raised  in  secret  supplication  to  the  Father 
ind  Fountain  of  all  our  blessings,  that  He 
•nay  be  pleased  to  preserve  you  as  in  the 
•iollow  of  his  Divine  hand  ;  yea,  oftener  than 
he  returning  morning."  And  again — "Al- 
though I  feel  very  much  tried  at  times  on  ac- 
count of  my  being  so  long  separated  from  my 
3ndeared  connexions,  whom  I  feel  increasingly 
lear  to  mc  in  my  absence,  yet  am  I  favoured 
:o  experience  my  mind  so  strengthened  and 
iufcnpported  through  the  various  dispensations 
ei  [  have  had  to  pass  through,  as  to  induce  me 
to  believe  that  1  am  in  my  place  in  thus  giving 
up.  Although  we  feel  ourselves  poor  weak 
things,  to  be  thus  engaged  and  often  have  to 
go  down  unto  suffering,  as  I  believe,  with  the 
i  seed,  which  lies  low  and  oppressed  in  many 
iS  minds,  yet  we  find  a  little  remnant  in  every 


place,  which  our  hearts  can  unite  with  and 
encourage.  Although  weakness  is  often  our 
portion,  yet  blessed  be  that  Holy  Arm  of 
Power  which  we  have  found  to  be  near  for 
our  help  in  the  needful  time  of  trial." 

She  received  in  response  from  her  husband 
this  encouragement:  —  "Although  thy  com- 
pany thou  knows  would  be  very  desirable  at 
home,  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  favoured  to  be  easy 
about  us  until  thy  mind  is  at  full  liberty  to  re- 
turn with  peace.  I  have  been  so  far  much  pre- 
served in  the  patience,  beyond  what  I  expected, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  be  favoured  so  to  continue 
until  the  right  time  for  thee  to  return."  *  * 
"  Let  us  be  content  to  drink  the  cup  that  is 
allotted  us,  if  we  are  persuaded  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Great  Master,  however  trying,  as  the  alone 
way  to  peace  of  mind.  1  hope  thou  art  faith- 
fully given  up  to  do  thy  part  of  the  work,  not 
looking  too  much  at  thy  own  littleness,  re- 
membering that  from  those  that  had  not  great 
offerings  to  make,  a  turtle  dove  or  young 
pigeons  were  accepted."  Similar  encourage- 
ment is  repeated  in  later  letters.  "Having 
set  thy  hand  to  the  work  it  will  not  do  to  look 
back,  otherwise  thou  wilt  lose  the  reward 
which  I  believe  those  are  favored  to  experience 
who  are  faithfully  given  up  to  do  in  true  sin- 
cerity of  heart.  The  work  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged, I  have  no  doubt,  is  great  and  arduous, 
and  thou  art  often  looking  to  thy  own  weak- 
ness and  inability,  but  I  trust  that  He  that 
has  required  this  at  your  hands  will  preserve 
and  carry  you  through  every  trial  and  dis- 
couraging prospect.  *  *  Then,  I  trust,  thy 
peace  will  flow  as  a  river,  and  His  living  pre- 
sence be  felt  to  dispel  the  gloomy  clouds  which 
have  often  gathered  and  been  ready  to  break 
over  thy  head,  and  overwhelm  as  in  the  deep." 
Further  letters  acknowledged  the  kindness  of 
Friends  visited,  and  that  the  service  of  the 
travellers  "  was  all  to  pretty  good  satisfac- 
tion," "strength  being  mercifully  given  to  re- 
lieve their  minds." 

Sarah  Newlin  returned  home  apparently 
well,  but  with  the  seeds  of  disease  in  her  sys 
tem,  as  on  the  day  after  her  arrival  she  was 
attacked  with  bilious  fever.  P.  and  E.  Price 
hastened  to  her,  found  her  in  a  sweet  and  sub- 
missive state  of  mind  :  she  declared  her  work 
was  done,  and  after  severe  bodily  suffering, 
within  a  week  of  her  return,  departed  this 
life.' 


This  makes  a  pit  in  the  swamp.  Into  this  the 
water  soon  flows,  and  fills  it  up.  The  saw  is 
now  introduced,  and  at  regular  intervals  a  cut 
is  made  through  the  tree,  when  the  log  floats 
to  the  surface.  The  log  of  a  sound  tree  will 
turn  over  when  it  floats  up,  the  lower  side 
thus  becoming  uppermost.  Trees  are  some- 
time obtai  ned  which  will  yield  10,000  shingles, 
worth  $20  per  thousand.  A  layer  of  such 
trees  is  found  covered  by  another  layer,  and 
these  again  by  another,  and  even  a  third,  while 
living  trees  may  still  be  growing  over  all. — > 
Late  Paper. 
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The  Cedar  Mines  of  New  Jersey. — Among 
the  productions  of  Cape  May  County  are  the 
'cedar  mines" — swamps  in  which  are  buried 
arge  trees  of  the  white  cedar,  eupressus  thyoi- 
des  of  the  botanists.  These  mines  contain 
trees  buried  to  a  depth  of  varying  from  three 
to  ten  feet,  the  one  across  the  other,  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  are  the 
growth  of  different  successive  forests.  In 
these  very  swamps  forests  of  the  same  trees 
are  now  growing.  The  miners  thrust  an  iron 
rod  into  the  soft  mud,  over  which  often  the 
water  lies.  In  striking  a  buried  tree  the  work- 
man will  by  several  soundings,  tell  how  it  lies, 
which  is  its  root  end,  and  how  thick  it  is.  He 
then  manages  to  get  a  chip  of  the  tree,  and 
by  its  smell  determines  at  once  whether  it  is 
worth  the  labor  of  mining,  that  is,  whether 
the  tree  be  a  windfall  or  a  breakdown.  If  a 
breakdown,  it  is  so  because  it  was  decayed 
when  standing ;  if  a  windfall,  the  tree  fell  while 
sound,  and  has  been  preserved  by  the  anti- 
septic nature  of  the  peat  marsh  in  which  it 
is  buried.    The  soft  earth  is  then  removed. 


The  serious  disturbances  of  the  public  peace 
which  have  occurred  latterly  in  several  places 
in  our  country,  in  connection  with  the  men 
employed  on  railroad  trains,  have  naturally 
given  rise  to  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  reflecting  portion  of  the  community,  not 
only  respecting  the  grave  consequences  which 
have  followed  and  may  yet  ensue  in  regard 
to  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  nation,  but 
also  as  indicating  the  low  standard  of  morality, 
and  indeed  the  entire  absence  of  religious  re- 
straint which  exists  in  a  large  element  of  our 
population.  The  provocation  to  riotous  at- 
tacks on  the  property  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies by  the  striking  employees  would  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  most  insignificant  charac- 
ter; and  the  facts  developed  since  indicate 
that  the  burning  of  property  and  plunder  of 
provisions  and  goods  from  the  railroad  trains 
was  largely  done  by  people  who  had  no  con- 
nection witii  the  service  of  the  companies. 

These  outbreaks  of  lawless  wickedness  but 
too  plainly  prove,  that  hidden  under  the  sur- 
face of  civil  society  the  fires  of  ungoverned 
passion  are  constantly  smouldering,  ready  to 
burst  forth  into  lurid  flame  whenever  the  bars 
and  bolts  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  are 
momentarily  withdrawn  ;  and  that  the  scrip- 
ture declaration  is  still  true,  that  "the  heart 
is  deceitful  above  ail  things,  and  desperately 
wicked  :  who  can  know  it?"  Our  Lord,  who 
isstyled  "  the  Princeof  the  kings  of  the  earth," 
has  commanded  His  followers  to  pray  that 
His  kingdom  may  come,  His  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ;  and  one  of  his  in- 
spired apostles  indicates  his  sense  of  the  duty 
of  Christian  men  and  women  under  such  cir- 
cumstances in  these  words:  "I  exhort,  there- 
fore, that  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made 
for  all  men  ;  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in 
authority;  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty. 
For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God  our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth."  *  *  *  "  I  will  therefore  that 
men  pray  everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands, 
without  wrath  and  doubting."  1  Tim.  ii. 
Alas,  how  far  is  the  blessed  kingdom  of  Christ 
from  being  yet  come,  and  His  righteous  gov- 
ernment from  being  set  up  in  the  hearts  of 
many  professing  Christian  people!  What, 
then,  is  the  obvious  duty  of  those  who  truly 
have  the  witness  in  themselves,  that  to  them 
"the  Son  of  God  has  come  and  hath  given 
them  an  understanding  that  they  may  know 
Him  that  is  true  ?"    Is  it  not  to  retire  into 
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the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  where  they 
may  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty 
and  there  seek  for  the  spirit  of  grace  and  sup 
plication,  first,  that  the  altar  of  their  own 
souls  may  be  sprinkled  with  the  sanctifyin 
blood  which  prepares  for  a  pure  offering,  and 
to  have  the  love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  their 
hearts,  in  whose  name  they  may  intercede  for 
"all  men,"  that  they  may  submit  themselves 
to  the  transforming  power  of  Divine  grace, 
and  permit  the  "  Prince  of  Peace"  to  establish 
His  heavenly  kingdom  within  them? 

There  is  indeed  a  loud  call  for  us  all  to  hum- 
ble ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
and  invoke  His  mercy,  lest  we  as  a  nation  be  cut 
off  in  our  sins.  The  late  war  of  the  rebellion 
and  its  consequences ;  the  depression  of  almost 
every  industrial  pursuit,  the  derangement  of 
the  circulating  medium,  the  enforced  idleness, 
bankruptcy  and  pauperism  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  population  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dant crops,  a  land  teeming  with  mineral 
wealth,  and  all  the  natural  resources  neces- 
sary for  the  support  and  comfort  of  man,  speak 
plainly  of  the  warning  judgments  of  God,  on 
account  of  the  corruption  in  high  places,  the 
drunkenness,  pollution  and  crime  that  abound 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  pride,  covetous- 
ness  and  forgetfulnoss  of  their  Creator  which 
are  so  prevalen  t  even  among  those  who  do  not 
come  under  the  condemnation  of  the  civil  law. 
"  Ten  righteous  would  have  saved  a  city  once," 
and  the  true  followers  of  Christ  have  been 
declared  by  Him  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Let  no  presumption  or  self  righteousness  how- 
ever lead  any  who  have  known  the  humbling 
power  of  the  cross,  and  have  tasted  of  the  hea- 
venly gift,  and  have  been  made  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  think  moi'e  highly  of  them- 
selves than  they  ought  to  think,  and  thus  lose 
their  preserving  savor,  and  be  cast  out  and 
trodden  under  foot  of  men.  The  exhortation 
of  Edward  Burrough  to  his  brethren  in  a  time 
of  tumult  and  agitation  in  the  year  1660,  may 
perhaps  be  fitly  revived  now.  "Oh  Friends? 
our  kingdom  and  victory  are  not  of  this  world, 
nor  earthly,  but  from  above  and  spiritual; 
wherein  we  have  peace  and  comfort,  endless 
and  everlasting,  which  the  world  knows  not 
of.  I  say  unto  you  all  that  know  these  things, 
live  in  the  peace,  the  victory  and  kingdom 
which  is  invisible,  and  mind  the  things  as  your 
greatest  treasure  that  pertain  to  that  king- 
dom, even  the  weighty  matters  of  it  which 
are  infinite  and  eternal,  and  that  every  one 
of  you  may  feel  and  enjoy  a  portion  in  that 
kingdom.  It  is  precious  for  a  people  to  be 
subjects  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  for  a 
man  to  have  an  assurance  of  life  and  peace  in 
God;  to  be  an  heir  of  that  kingdom  that 
fadcth  not  away,  and  to  have  his  name  writ- 
ten in  the  record  of  life.  Blessed  is  every  one 
whose  hope  and  confidence,  and  peace  and  as- 
surance are  in  the  living  God,  and  whose  soul 
rcsteth  under  the  government  of  the  Ah 
mighty,  and  who  knows  Ilim  to  be  Judge, 
King,  and  Lawgiver  in  all  things." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  vStates. — A  strike  of  the  firemen  and  brakes- 
men of  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  began 
on  the  18th  inst.,  has  spread  to  the  trunk  line.s  of  tlie 
States  of  Maryland,  We.><t  Virginia,  Oliio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania; with  serious  indications  that  it  will  extend  to 
other  roads  also.  The  governors  of  these  Slates  have 
Called  out  the  military  for  the  suppression  of  the  vio- 
h-ncc,  threats  of  killing,  and  other  unlawful  means,  by 
which  the  strikers,  joined  by  large  numbers  of  rioters, 
have  endeavored  to  accomplish  their  designs.  The 
most  serious  conflict  which  has  thus  far  marked  this 


disgraceful  outbreak,  took  place  at  Pittsburg  on  the  22d 
inst.,  in  which  it  is  reported  29  persons  were  killed, 
and  many  more  wounded.  The  rioter.s  fired  the  Penn- 
sylvanii  depot,  storehou-se^,  roundhouses,  locomotives 
and  cars.  The  Union  depot,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad  freiglit  depot.  Pan  Handle  Railroad 
engine  house,  freight  depot  of  Adams'  Express  Co.,  a 
large  grain  elevator,  with  125  first  cla.ss  locomotives  be- 
longing to  the  Penna.  Railroad,  were  burned.  The 
loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  nearly  $4,000,000. 

Forest  fires,  caused  by  long  drought,  and  fanned  by 
high  winds,  have  raged  for  several  days  near  Fort  Fair- 
field, Maine.  Large  areas  of  timber  land  have  been 
burned  over,  and  many  bridges  destroyed. 

A  tornado  struck  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  the  night  of  the 
19th,  doing  great  damage  in  a  track  not  more  than  300 
feet  wide. 

A  convention  in  the  interests  of  Southern  mail  facili- 
ties, is  appointed  to  meet  at  Fortress  Monroe  ;  200  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  South,  and  the  President 
and  members  of  the  cabinet  are  expected  to  be  present. 

During  three  days  the  demand  upon  the  Post  Office 
department  for  postal  cards  reached  the  unprecedented 
number,  for  that  time,  of  7,000,000. 

California  sent  abroad  301  cargoes  of  wheat  and  flour 
during  the  year  ending  6th  mo.  30th,  valued  at  $18,- 
427,500.  The  State  has  3,800,000  fruit  trees  and  35,- 
000,000  grape  vines,  and  harvests  from  300,000,000  to 
500,000,000  pounds  of  fruit  yearly.  This  produces  a 
large  surplus,  and  foreign  trade  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Specimens  of  silver  ore  taken  from  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
mines  in  Peru,  show  that  the  submerged  portion  of  the 
mountain  is  very  rich,  and  a  rough  e^tim  it^  shows  that 
a  body  of  ore  will  be  exposed  by  the  tunnel  which 
Henry  Meiggs  is  to  build,  worth  from  .$300,000,000  to 
$500,000,000.  These  mines  have  laid  under  water  for 
fifty  years,  and  are  scarcely  known  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, though  they  had  been  worked  for  250  years, 
when  the  miners  had  to  stop  on  account  of  water. 

The  number  of  interments  in  this  city  for  the  week 
ending  at  noon  on  the  21st,  was  438.  Of  this  number 
150  were  adults,  288  children — 188  of  whom  were 
under  one  year  of  age. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  21st  inst.  American  gold,  105f.  United  States 
6'.s,  1881,  112^  ;  5-20  coupons,  1865,  107  ;  do.  1867,  109; 
do.  1868,  112;  new  5's,-lllf  ;  new  4.5  per  cents,  reg. 
109. 

Cotton. — Middlings  sold  in  lots  at  12^^  a  12|  cts.  per 
lb.  for  upland  and  New  Orleans.  Petroleum — crude 
at  lOj  cts.  in  bbls.,  and  standard  white  at  14.}  cts.,  for 
export,  and  18  a  19  cts.  per  gallon  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

Flour. — Sales  of  1900  bbls. ;  Minnesota  extra  fimily, 
good  and  choice,  at  *8  a  *8.50  ;  fancy,  $8.87  J  a  $9.00  ; 
Pennsylvania  do.  do.,  $9  a  $9.25  ;  fancy,  *9'.50 ;  very 
fancy,  $10.    Rye  flour  steady  at  $4.00. 

Grain. — Wheat  arriving  freely  and  meets  a  fair  de- 
mand. Sales  of  8700  bushels;  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  good  and  prime  red  and  amber  at 
$1.55  a  $1.60  ;  some  Penna.  at  $1.52  a  $1 .53.  Rye  dull 
at  70  cts.  for  western,  and  76  a  78  cts.  for  Pennsylvania. 
Corn  is  unsettled  and  higher — sales  at  65  cts.  Oats  are 
firmer — sales  of  9000  bushels  at  43  a  45  cts. 

Average  price  of  hay  during  the  week  has  been  : 
prime  timothy  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  100  lbs.;  mixed  and 
new,  60  cIs.  to  $1.00.    Str.iw,  60  to  70  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

Foreign. — London. — The  yearly  review  of  trade, 
issued  by  the  British  Customs  Commissioners,  shows 
that  the  United  States  has  resumed  the  position  of  the 
chief  source  of  cotton  supply,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
India  which  sent  956,000  cwt  less  in  1876  than  in  1875. 

The  whale  boat  Now  Bedford,  which  made  the  daring 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  arrived  at  Mount's  Bay, 
Cornwall,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  inst. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  oldest  printed  books 
may  be  formeil  from  the  fact  that  the  contributions  to 
the  Caxton  Exhibition  sent  from  Earl  Spencer's  Al- 
thorpe  Library  alone  have  been  insured  for  £55,000. 

The  new  German  University  established  at  Stras- 
bourg has  about  seven  hundred  students,  those  of  the- 
ology being  the  fewest,  numbering  40,  there  are  170  in 
medicine,  and  a  still  larger  number  in  philosophy. 

A  telegram  received  from  the  consul  at  Galatz  states 
that  four  vessels,  containing  about  260  cubic  yards  of 
stone,  have  been  sunk  by  the  Russians  in  the  Sulina 
branch  of  the  Danube,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  up- 
per entrance.  About  5000  cubic  yards  of  additional 
stones  have  been  thrown  on  the  top  of  these  ves.sels, 
and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  reduced  to  four 
feet. 

The  number  of  persons  still  receiving  gratuitous  relief 
in  India  is  over  1,250,000. 


!iice 


The  Savoyards  now  realize  they  had  more  frei 
under  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  than  they  can  ex 
to  have  under  the  French  Republic.    The  new  prefeci 
are  employing  the  most  arbitrary  means  to  counterae 
the  influence  of  the  local  Republicans. 

It  is  said  the  Spanish  authorities  are  preparing  h 
send  25,000  men  to  Cuba  to  fill  the  gaps  caused  bj 
disease  and  death.  The  Ministers  propose  to  raise  th« 
necessary  funds  to  forward  these  re-enforcements  bj 
another  appeal  to  the  association  of  the  planters  aad 
financiers  who  furnished  the  advance  for  those  sent  s 
year  ago 

The  Treasury  Department  is  informed  by  the  depart 

ment  of  State  that  the  Government  of  Spain  has  adopted 
the  Moorsome  system  in  the  admeasurement  of  the 
merchant  vessels  of  that  country,  and  is  willing  to  admii, 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  which  are  admeasured 
upon  that  system,  into  Spanish  ports  and  the  ports  ol 
Cuba,  accepting  the  tonn  ige  expressed  in  the  certificate 
of  registry  of  American  ve.ssels,  as  the  tonnage  of  such 
vessels,  provided  a  similar  courtesy  is  extended  tc 
Spanish  vessels  in  ports  of  the  United  States 

Alpine  tourists  will  this  year  have  an  opportunitj 
of  observing  a  new  and  unprecedented  phenomena.  Ii 
the  neighborhood  of  the  small  town  of  Bourg  St.  Mau 
rice  is  a  mountain  called  by  the  people  of  the  countrj 
the  "  Bee  Rouge."  It  is  connected  with  the  outlyinfi 
spurs  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  is  7,500  feet  abov( 
the  sea  level.  This  mountain  is  at  the  present  momen 
tumbling  to  pieces.  For  three  weeks  past  the  blocki 
of  solid  stone  of  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  built  up,  havi; 
been  crumbling  away,  and  the  whole  side  of  the  mouii' 
tain  appears  to  be  in  course  of  pouring  itself  down  int( 
the  plain.  The  scene  is  described  by  a  member  of  tlx; 
French  Alpine  Club  as  magnificent  in  the  extreme  " 
The  boulders  which  detach  themselves  are  often  of  im 
mense  size,  and  they  leap  down  a  steep  slope  at  an  ex  (jj, 
tremely  rapid  pace,  crashing  literally  to  matchwooc 
the  trees  and  saplings  which  they  encounter.  Ths 
noise  made  by  the  descending  masses  resembles  dull 
and  distant  peals  of  thunder. 

"lar 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  AT  GERMANTOWN. 
A  well  qualified  woman  teacher  is  wanted  for  thi 
Primary  Department  of  this  school.    Preference  wil 
be  given  to  one  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  thorougl 
course  of  normal  training.    Apply  to 

Jfine  E.  Mason,  School  Lane  and  Wayne  St. 
Mary:iiret  W.  Jenkins,  Coulter  St.,  near  Wayne 
Elizabeth  W.  Cope,  Haines  St.,  Germantown. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  teaoher  of  the  Latin  and  Greet 
languages,  will  be  wanted  at  the  opening  of  the  nex 
session,  10th  mo.  29th.    Apply  to 

Joseph  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
John  E.  Carter,  624  South  24th  St.,  Philada. 
or  Wm.  Evans,  252  South  Front  St.,  " 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia. 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wokth 
INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  b 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board  c 
Managers. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Clinton,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 
on  the  30th  of  3d  mo.  1877,  William  D.  GRiFFBlAlid 
aged  53  year,*,  a  member  of  Stanford  Monthly  Meetiog 
Though  feeling  that  he  h;id  much  to  make  life  desir 
able,  and  the  thoughts  of  being  separated  from  hi 
family  were  for  a  time  very  painful  ;  yet  he  was  en 
abled,  through  the  power  of  Divine  Grace,  to  resign  al 
of  earth  with  much  cheerfulness,  and  to  rejoice  in  ai 
assurance  of  f)ardon  and  acceptance.  He  often  ex 
pressed  feelings  of  deep  thankfulne.ss  for  the  many  out 
ward  comforts  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  but  moa 
of  all  for  the  comforting  presence  of  the  Holy  Spiri 
with  which  he  was  greatly  favored,  saying  :  "  All  cai 
have  it  if  they  will  ask  for  it.  What  should  I  do  with 
out  it  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Blessed  be  the  name  o 
the  Lord,  if  we  ask  Him  for  help  and  strength,  He  wil 
be  with  us.  I  have  asked  a  great  deal,  and  received 
great  deal."  Thus  depending  wholly  on  the  mercy  o 
God,  through  Christ  Jesus  the  holy  Redeemer,  he  w» 
sustained  in  peaceful  calmness  through  a  long  season  o 
weakness,  and  passed  gently  away>  leaving  a  consolin( 
evidence  that  he  has  entered  into  everlasting  rest. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

John  Woolmaii. 

 Supplemental  to  the  little  sketch  of  John 

Woolman  as  given  in  "The  Friend"  of  last 
week,  the  following  are  some  reflections,  or 
as  they  may  be  called,  aphorisms,  selected 
from  the  works  of  this  wise  and  good  man, 
fiz. : — 

"He,  whose  tender  mercies  are  overall  his 
tporks,  hath  placed  a  principle  in  the  human 
mind,  which  incites  to  exercise  goodness  to- 
wards every  living  creature;  and  this  being 
singly  attended  to,  people  become  tender-heart- 
8d  and  sympathising;  but  being  frequently 
nd  totally  rejected,  the  mind  becomes  shut 
,p  in  a  contrary  disposition." 

"True  religion  consists  in  an  inward  life, 
wherein  the  heart  doth  love  and  reverence 
Grod  the  Creator,  and  learns  to  exercise  true 
ustice  and  goodness,  not  only  towards  all 
men,  but  also  toward  the  brute  creatures." 

"  Some  glances  of  real  beauty  may  be  seen 
in  their  faces  who  dwell  in  true  meekness. 
There  is  a  harmony  in  the  sound  of  that  voice 
to  which  Divine  Grace  gives  utterance,  and 
some  appearance  of  right  order  in  their  tem- 
per and  conduct,  whose  passions  are  regulat- 
ed ;  yet  all  these  do  not  fully  show  forth  that 
inward  life  to  such  who  have  not  felt  it:  but 
ithis  white  stone  and  new  name  are  known 
rightly  to  such  Ohly  who  have  them'." 

The  outward  modes  of  worship  are  vari- 
ous;  but  wherever  any  are  true  ministers  of 
■Jesus  Christ,  it  is  from  the  operation  of  his 
Spirit  upon  their  hearts,  first  purifiying  them, 
and  thus  giving  them  a  just  sense  of  the  con- 
dition of  others." 

"Being  clearly  convinced  in  my  judgment, 
that  to  place  rny  whole  trust  in  God  was  best 
for  me,  1  felt  renewed  engagements,  that  in 
all  things  I  might  act  on  an  inward  principle 
of  virtue,  and  pursue  worldly  business  no  fur- 
ther than  Truth  opened  my  way  therein." 

"  My  mind,  through  the  power  of  Truth,  w&b 
in  a  good  degree  weaned  from  the  desire  of 
outward  greatness,  and  I  was  learning  to  be 
content  with  real  conveniences,  that  were  not 
costly ;  so  that  a  way  of  life  free  from  much 
entanglement,  appeared  best  for  me,  though 
the  income  might  be  small.  I  had  several 
offers  of  business  that  appeared  profitable,  but 
did  not  see  my  way  clear  to  accept  of  them; 
believing  the  business  proposed  would  be  at- 
tended with  more  outward  care  and  cumber 
than  it  was  required  of  me  to  engage  in.  I 


saw  that  a  humble  man,  M'ith  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord,  might  live  on  a  little;  and  that 
where  the  heart  was  set  on  greatness,  success 
in  business  did  not  satisfy  the  craving ;  but 
that  commonly  with  an  increase  of  wealth,  the 
desire  of  wealth  increased.  There  was  a  care 
in  my  mind  so  to  pass  my  time,  that  nothing 
might  hinder  me  from  the  most  steady  attention 
to  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd." 

•'  Through  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  I 
had  seen  the  happiness  of  humility,  and  there 
was  an  earnest  desire  in  me  to  enter  deeply 
into  it."  "Deep  humility  is  a  strong  bulwark ; 
and  as  w:e  enter  it,  we  find  safety  and  true  ex 
altation  :  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
man,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  man.  Being  unclothed  of  our  own 
wisdom,  and  knowing  the  abasement  of  the 
creature,  therein  we  find  that  power  to  arise, 
which  gives  health  and  vigor  to  us." 

"  We*  were  taught,  by  renewed  experience, 
to  labor  for  an  inward  stillness  ;  at  no  time 
to  seek  for  words,  but  to  live  in  the  spirit  of 
truth,  and  utter  that  to  the  people  which 
Truth  opened  in  us." 

"Acting  contrary  to  present  outward  inter- 
ests, from  a  motive  of  Divine  love,  and  in  re- 
gard to  truth  and  righteousness,  and  thereby 
incurring  the  resentments  of  people,  opens  the 
way  to  a  treasure  better  than  silver  and  to  a 
friendship  exceeding  the  friendship  of  men." 

"Through  the  humbling  dispensations  of 
Divine  Providence,  men  are  sometimes  fitted 
for  his  service.  The  messages  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  were  so  disagreeable  to  the  people, 
and  80  reverse  to  the  spirit  they  lived  in,  that 
he  became  the  object  of  their  reproach  ;  and 
in  the  weakness  of  nature,  thought  of  desist- 
ing from  his  prophetic  office;  but,  saith  he, 
'His  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire 
shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary  with 
forbearing,  and  could  not  stay.'  I  saw  at  this 
time,  that  if  I  was  honest  in  declaring  that 
which  Truth  opened  in  me,  I  could  not  please 
all  men  ;  and  labored  to  be  content  in  the 
way  of  my  duty,  however  disagreeable  to  my 
own  inclination." 

"Through  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty,  I 
had,  in  a  good  degree,  learned  to  be  content 
with  a  plain  way  of  living.  It  had  been  my 
general  practice  to  buy  and  sell  things  really 
useful ;  things  that  served  chiefly  to  please  the 
vain  minds  in  people,  I  was  not  easy  to  trade  in  ; 
seldom  did  it ;  and  whenever  I  did,  I  found 
it  to  weaken  me  as  a  Christian." 

"  As  every  degree  of  luxury  hath  some  con- 
nexion with  evil ;  for  those  who  profess  to  be 
disciples  of  Christ,  and  are  looked  upon  as 
leaders  of  the  people,  to  have  that  mind  in 
them,  which  was  also  in  Chinst,  and  so  stand 
separate  from  every  wrong  way,  is  a  means  to 
help  the  weaker."  "  I  have  felt  an  increasing 
care  to  attend  to  that  Holy  Spirit  which  sets 
right  bounds  to  our  desires,  and  leads  those 


*  .T.  W.  was  out  on  a  religious  visit  in  company  with 
Peter  Andrews. 


who  faithfully  follow  it,  to  apply  all  the  gifts 
of  Divine  Providence  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended." 

"  Though  trading  in  things  useful  is  an 
honest  employ  ;  yet,  through  the  great  num- 
ber of  superfluities  that  are  bouglit  and  sold, 
and  through  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  they 
who  apply  to  merchandize  for  a  living,  have 
great  need  to  be  well  experienced  in  that  pre- 
cept which  the  prophet,  Jeremiah,  laid  down 
for  his  scribe  ;  'Seekest  thou  gi'eat  things  for 
thyself?    Seek  them  not." 

"  We  may  see  ourselves  crippled  and  halt- 
ing, and  from  a  strong  bias  to  things  pleasant 
and  easy,  find  an  impossibility  to  advance  ; 
but  things  impossible  with  man,  are  possible 
with  God  ;  and  our  wills  being  made  subject  to 
his,  all  temptations  are  surmountable." 

"  I  find  that  to  be  a  fool  as  to  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  commit  my  cause  to  God,  not  fearing 
to  offend  men,  who  take  offence  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  Truth,  is  the  only  way  to  remain 
unmoved  at  the  sentiments  of  others.  The 
fear  of  man  brings  a  snare ;  by  halting  incur 
duty  and  giving  back  in  the  time  of  trial,  our 
hands  grow  weaker,  our  spirits  get  mingled 
with  the  people,  our  ears  grow  dull  as  to  hear- 
ing the  language  of  the  true  Shepherd,  so  that 
when  we  look  at  the  way  of  the  righteous,  it 
seems  as  though  it  was  not  for  us  to  follow  them." 

"Where  people  let  loose  their  minds  after 
the  love  of  outward  things,  and  are  more  en- 
gaged in  pursuing  the  profits  and  seeking  the 
friendships  of  this  world,  than  to  be  inwardly 
acquainted  with  the  way  of  true  peace,  such 
walk  in  a  vain  shadow,  while  the  true  comfort 
of  life  is  wanting;  their  examples  are  often 
hurtful  to  others;  and  their  treasures,  thus 
collected,  do  many  times  prove  dangerous 
snares  to  their  children."  "  When  we  look 
toward  the  end  of  life,  and  think  on  the  divi- 
sion of  our  snbstance  among  our  successors; 
if  we  know  that  it  was  collected  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  in  honesty,  in  equity,  and  in  up- 
rightness of  heart  before  him,  we  may  consider . 
it  as  his  gift  to  us  ;  and  with  a  single  eye  to 
his  blessing,  bestow  it  on  those  we  leave  be- 
hind us.  Such  is  the  happiness  of  the  plain 
way  of  true  virtue.  '  The  work  of  righteous- 
ness shall  be  peace  ;  and  the  effect  of  righte- 
ousness, quietness  and  assurance  forever.'  " 

"In  the  bloom  of  youth  no  ornament  is  so 
lovely  as  that  of  virtue,  nor  any  enjoyments 
equal  to  those  which  we  partake  of,  in  fully 
resigning  ourselves  to  the  Divine  will." 

"  If  the  Lord  be  our  God,  in  truth  and  re- 
ality, there  is  safety  for  us ;  for  he  is  a  strong- 
hold in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  knoweth  them 
that  trust  in  him." 

"  It  nearly  concerns  us  to  try  our  founda- 
tions impartially.  Such  are  the  different  re- 
wards of  the  just  and  unjust  in  a  future  state, 
that  to  attend  diligently  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  to  devote  ourselves  to  his 
service  and  engage  fervently  in  his  cause 
during  our  short  stay  in  this  world,  is  a  choice 
well  becoming  a  free  intelligent  creature." 
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"  Contending  with  one  equal  in  strength,  is 
•an  uneasy  exercise;  but  if  the  Lord  becomes 
our  enemy,  if  we  persist  to  contend  with  him 
who  is  omnipotent,  our  overthrow  will  be 
unavoidable." 

"While  many,  professing  Truth,  are  declin- 
ing from  that  ardent  love  and  heavenly-mind- 
edness,  which  were  amongst  the  primitive 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  a  time  for  us 
to  attend  diligently  to  the  intent  of  every  chas- 
tisement, and  consider  the  most  deep  and  inward 
design  of  them." 

"To  see  the  failings  of  our  friends,  and  think 
hard  of  them,  without  opening  that  which  we 
ought  to  open,  and  still  carry  a  face  of  friend- 
ship, this  tends  to  undermine  the  foundation 
of  true  unity." 

"  Where  people  are  truly  humble,  use  them- 
selves to  business,  and  are  content  with  a  plain 
way  of  life,  it  has  ever  been  attended  with  more 
true  peace  and  calmness  of  mind,  than  they 
have  had  who,  aspiring  to  greatness  and  out- 
ward show,  have  grasped  hard  for  an  income 
to  support  themselves  in  it." 

"  1  have  seen,  and  the  sight  has  affected  me, 
that  a  conformity  to  some  customs  distin- 
guishable from  pure  wisdom,  has  entangled 
many  ;  and  that  the  desire  of  gain  to  support 
these  customs,  greatly  opposed  the  work  of 
Truth." 

"Things  though  small  in  themselves,  being 
clearly  enjoined  by  Divine  authority,  become 
great  things  to  us." 

,  "Remember,  O,  my  soul!  the  quietude  of 
those  in  whom  Christ  governs,  and  in  all  thy 
■proceedings  feel  after  it." 


Cotton  Culture  in  Texas. — Edward  King,  in 
hiswork called  "TheGreat  South," gives  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  present 
condition  and  the  resources  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  growth  of  cotton  in  Texas  has 
increased  rajiidly  since  the  war  ;  the  exports 
of  uplands  cotton  from  Galveston,  which  in 
1866,  were  only  16,417  bales,  worth  $2,146,224, 
had  risen  in  1873,  to  333,502  bales,  valued  at 
$32,423,806.  He  states  the  gratifying  fact, 
that  the  freed  negroes  throughout  Texas  are 
in  the  main  industrious  and  prosperous,  and 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton. The  freedman  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  secured  a  tract  of  land,  grows  all  the 
cotton  he  can,  and  if  he  would  take  more  pains 
in  cleaning  and  preparing  it,  would  soon  en- 
rich himself  in  the  profitable  business.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  twenty  millions  of 
acres  of  cotton-bearing  lands  in  Texas,  but  a 
small  partof  which  has  yet  been  brought  into 
cultivation.  The  lands  at  the  head  of  Galves- 
ton Bay,  and  on  the  adjoining  San  Jacinto 
Bay,  as  well  as  all  the  lands  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  Gulf,  arc  said  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  sca-island  cotton — 
equal  in  quality  to  the  best  grown  upon  the 
islands  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  The  writer  thinks  that  the  alluvial 
lands  along  the  Gulf  demand  the  presence  of 
Chinamen,  and  that  great  wealth  lies  hidden 
in  their  flats. 

The  population  of  Texas,  which  at  the  time 
of  annexation  in  1845,  was  about  150,000,  now 
amounts  to  considerably  over  one  million. 
The  State  has  very  little  public  debt,  while 
the  taxable  property  is  valued  at  §300,000,000. 

Great  warriors,  like  great  earthquakes,  arc 
principally  remembered  for  the  mischief  they 
have  done. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Observations  on  the  Rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  the  character  and  labors  of  George  Fox. 

(Continuef'  from  page  394.) 

"The  state  of  England  at  that  time  (1647) 
was  most  sad  and  perplexing.  The  civil  war 
had  been  attended  with  great  destruction  of 
human  life  and  devastation  of  property  in  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Three  factious  had 
been  long  struggling  for  pre-eminence.  The 
king  though  a  prisoner  had  not  yet  been 
brought  to  trial.  It  was  uncertain  whether 
Presbyterians  or  Independents  would  finally 
succeed  in  retaining  the  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority.  The  former  gave  evidence  by 
the  sanguinary  laws  passed  by  their  party  in 
Parliament,  that  the  possessions  and  life  of  no 
man  would  be  safe  who  would  not  conform 
his  belief  to  certain  articles  prescribed  by 
them  ;  which  were  not  to  be  openly  dis- 
credited upon  pain  of  death.  The  latter  pro- 
fessed to  favor  liberty  of  conscience,  but  their 
whole  course  made  it  evident  that  they  were 
determined  to  obtain  and  secure  power  by 
every  means  within  their  reach.  The  bloody 
conflict  for  supremacy,  so  long  waged  with 
the  cruelty  of  jealousy  and  the  blood-thirsti- 
ness of  sectarian  hate,  employing  the  sword 
to  decide  between  rival  theories  of  religion 
and  church  government,  appeared  to  be  ended ; 
but  there  was  still  much  confusion  in  reference 
to  ecclesiastical  differences,  and  embittered  dis 
cord  between  the  parties  striving  for  mastery; 
leading  many  to  fear  that  the  sword  would 
never  be  sheathed  if  to  it  was  to  be  left  the 
aiijustmcnt  of  spiritual  interests.  Men  of 
thoughtful  minds  had  come  to  see  that  though 
the  war  had  been  undertaken  ostensibly  to 
redress  both  civil  and  religious  grievances, 
there  was  little  prospect  of  attaining  either 
end  ;  and  witnessing  the  deplorable  losses  and 
calamities  attending  it,  and  that  their  hopes 
of  settlement  and  domestic  comfort  were  dis- 
appointed, many  of  them  had  become  earnest 
in  seeking  for  more  durable  riches,  and  to  find 
some  solid  foundation  to  rest  on,  amid  the 
fluctuations  of  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical 
domination  that  surrounded  them.  Others 
than  George  Fox,  wearied  and  disgusted  with 
the  self-seeking  and  hypocritical  profession  of 
many  who  made  themselves  conspicuous  as 
spiritual  guides,  withdrew  from  the  ordinary 
places  of  worship,  and  in  retirement,  self-ex- 
amination and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  sought 
to  ascertain  and  to  perform  their  religious 
duties. 

"No  party  was  so  assured  of  retaining 
power  as  to  deem  it  expedient  to  attempt  to 
enforce  laws  for  the  repression  of  religious  in- 
quiry ;  so  that  the  places  for  worship  through- 
out the  country  were  often  occupied  by 
teachers  of  different  denominations,  and  dis- 
cussions on  theological  subjects  between  per- 
sons of  differing  opinions  were  not  uncommon. 

"  William  Penn  referring  to  this  period  and 
to  the  work  assigned  to  George  Fox,  says, 
'  It  was  about  that  time  that  the  eternal,  wise 
and  good  God,  was  pleased,  in  his  infinite 
love,  to  honor  and  visit  this  benighted  and  be- 
wildered nation  with  his  glorious  Day  Spring 
from  on  high;  yea,  with  a  most  sure  and 
certain  sound  of  the  word  of  Light  and  Life, 
through  the  testimony  of  a  chosen  vessel,  to 
an  effectual  and  blessed  purpose,  can  many 
thousands  say;  glory  be  to  the  name  of  the 
Lord  forever!' 

"  George  Fox,  as  he  went  through  various 
places  in  1647,  continued  to  preach  to  the 


people,  and  to  dispute  with  some  who  opposed 
the  doctrine  he  promulgated.  By  this  means 
he  brought  many  to  see  how  far  they  had 
fallen  short  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
by  directing  them  to  the  Light  of  Christ  in 
the  heart,  or  the  gift  of  Divine  Grace,  which 
Christ  had  purchased  for  every  man,  and  in 
structing  them  in  the  alone  means  whereby 
they  could  know  their  salvation  wrought  out, 
many  were  convinced,  and  brought  to  unite 
with  him;  and  several  meetings  of  Friends 
were  set  up.  This  success  of  his  ministry, 
and  the  fame  of  his  piety  and  zeal  brought 
many  to  see  him,  and  a  man  of  the  name  ol 
Brown,  when  on  his  death  bed,  prophesied 
that  he  would  be  an  eminent  instrument  ir 
the  Lord's  hand  to  convert  the  people.  Bui 
George  was  fearful  of  being  drawn  aside  from 
the  strait  and  narrow  way  by  these  thin 
and  though  he  declined  not  to  declare  the 
truth  to  the  people,  yet  he  was  careful  not  to 
be  influenced  by  the  applause  of  men.  Never- 
theless Satan  suggested  to  him  that  he  had 
sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  as  he 
could  not  see  wherein  that  sin  had  been  coni' 
mitted,  he  escaped  the  temptation. 

"Seeing  that  the  same  work  of  the  Lord 
was  being  carried  on  in  others,  his  own  sor 
rows  and  troubles  were  assuaged,  and  he  says 
'  Tears  of  joy  dropped  from  me,  so  that  ] 
could  have  wept  night  and  day  with  tears  ol 
joy  to  the  Lord,  in  humility  and  brokennese  ^\ 
of  heart.' 

"  Being  in  the  early  part  of  1648,  at  a  great 
meeting  of  professors,  at  Mansfield,  he  was 
moved  to  pray,  and  so  great  was  the  powei 
attending,  that  the  house  seemed  to  be  shaken 
and  the  people  observed,  '  That  it  was  as  io 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  when  the  house  was 
shaken  where  they  were  met.' 

"  1648.  Speaking  of  the  commission  he  had 
received,  he  says :  '  I  was  sent  to  turn  peopU 
from  darkness  to  the  light,  that  they  might 
receive  Christ  Jesus  ;  for  to  as  many  as  should 
receive  Him  is  his  light,  I  saw  Ho  would  give 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God ;  which  1 
had  obtained  by  receiving  Christ.  I  was  tc 
direct  people  to  the  Spirit,  that  gave  forth  the 
Scriptures,  by  which  they  might  be  led  intc  P 
all  truth,  and  so  up  to  Christ  and  God,  aF 
those  had  been  who  gave  them  forth.  I  was 
to  turn  them  to  the  Grace  of  God,  and  to  the 
truth  in  t^ie  heart,  which  came  by  Jesus  ;  thai 
by  this  grace  they  might  be  taught,  whicb 
would  bring  them  salvation,  that  their  hearts  "'i 
might  be  established  by  it,  their  words  might 
be  seasoned,  and  all  might  come  to  know  theii 
salvation  nigh.  I  saw  Christ  died  for  all  men 
was  a  propitiation  for  all,  and  enlightened  all 
men  and  women  with  his  divine  and  saving 
light;  and  that  none  could  be  true  believers 
but  those  who  believed  therein.  I  saw  tha 
the  Grace  of  God,  which  brings  salvation,  ha( 
appeared  to  all  men,  and  that  the  manifesta 
tion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  given  to  every 
man,  to  profit  withal.' 
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"'When  the  Lord  God  and  his  Son  Jesuf 
Christ,  sent  me  forth  into  the  world  to  preach 
his  everlasting  gospel  and  kingdom,  I  wasglac 
that  I  was  commanded  to  turn  people  to  tha 
inward  Light,  Spirit  and  Grace,  by  which  al 
might  know  their  salvation  and  their  way  tc 
God  ;  even  that  Divine  Spirit  which  would 
lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  which  I  infalli 
bly  know  would  never  deceive  any.  But  witl 
and  by  this  divine  power  and  Spirit  of  God, 
and  the  light  of  Jesus,  I  was  to  bring  peopU  'k 
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i9  off  from  all  their  own  ways,  to  Christ  the  new 
HI  and  living  wa.y ;  from  their  churches,  which 
ij  men  had  made  and  gathered,  to  the  church  in 
n,  God,  the  general  assembly  written  in  heaven, 
i  which  Christ  is  the  head  of ;  and  off  from  the 
I!  world's  teachers  made  by  men,  to  learn  of 
:i  Christ,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
,;  life,  of  whom  the  Father  said,  "This  is  my 
i;;  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him  ;"  and  off  from  all 
the  world's  worships,  to  know  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  to  be  led 
thereby,  that  in  it  they  might  worship  the 
Father  of  spirits,  who  seeks  such  to  worship 
him;  which  Spirit  they  that  worshipped  not 
in,  knew  not  what  they  worshipped. 

"The  public  ministry  of  George  Fox  was 
now  fairly  begun,  and  from  this  time  until  his 
death,  when  out  of  prison,  and  not  prevented 
by  sickness,  his  travels,  and  other  services  for 
the  Truth  were  continued  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly. In  a  '  Narrative  of  the  Spreading 
of  Ti'uth,'  &o.,  written  by  him,  in  1676,  he 
says : 

" '  The  Truth  sprang  up  first  to  us,  so  as  to 
be  a  people  to  the  Lord,  in  Leicestershire  in 
1644,  in  Warwickskire  in  1645,  in  Notting- 
hamshire in  1646,  in  Derbyshire  in  1647,  and 
in  the  adjacent  counties  in  1618,  1649,  and 
1650  ;  in  Yorkshire  in  1651,  in  Lancashire  and 
Westmoreland  in  1652,  in  Cumberland,  Dar- 
ham,  and  Northumberland,  in  1653,  in  London 
and  most  of  the  other  parts  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  in  1654. 
j  "  '  In  1655,  many  went  beyond  sea,  where 
Truth  also  sprang  up,  and  in  1656  it  broke 
forth  in  America  and  many  other  places.' 

"Having,  by  obedience  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Divine  Grace  learned  to  distinguish 
between  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd  and 
Ithatof  the  stranger,  he  was  made  quick  of  dis- 
cerning, in  the  Lord's  holy  fear,  those  things  in 
common  observance  in  the  professing  church, 
and  in  the  different  ranks  of  society,  which 
liad  been  contrived  by  man  to  promote  his 
self-interest  or  minister  to  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart.  He  thus  found  it  enjoined  upon 
him  to  keep  strictly  to  the  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tural languasce  of  thou  and  thee  to  a  single 
person  ;  to  refrain  from  the  customary  modes 
of  salutation,  as  uncovering  the  head  or  bow- 
ing the  body ;  also  giving  flattering  titles  to 
any.  As  he  was  convinced  that  the  common 
use  of  the  pronoun  you  to  a  single  individual, 
was  not  only  ungrammatical,  but  had  origi- 
nated from  a  corrupt  source,  and  like  the 
customary  complimentary  salutations  and 
titles  was  untruthful  and  fostered  the  honor 
that  men  seek  one  from  another,  he  felt  re- 
quired to  bear  testimony  against  them  all. 
He  saw  that  as  all  were  required  to  speak  the 
truth  on  all  occasions,  and  as  Christ  and  his 
Apostle  James  had  positively  forbidden  swear- 
ing of  anj^  kind,  so  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  take  an  oath.  And  as  Christ  was  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  had  commanded  his  fol- 
lowers to  love  their  enemies,  to  do  good  to 
all,  to  forgive  all  who  trespassed  against  them, 
and  to  resist  not  evil,  so  his  disciples  could 
not  fight,  nor  take  part  in  war,  let  it  be  waged 
under  what  plea  it  might.  He  believed  it 
right  to  banish  from  use  the  ordinary  heathen 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  simi- 
ilar  names  given  to  the  months  of  the  year, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  to  name  both  numerically. 

"  Seeing  the  vanity  and  f  jUy  connected  with 
dress,  and  how  people  were  brought  into 
hondage  by  fashion,  and  thereby  betrayed 
(into  things  destructive  of  a  religious  life,  he 


practiced  great  simplicity  therein  himself,  and 
bore  a  decided  testimony  against  ornamenta- 
tion or  changing  with  the  fashions." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

My  Little  Gentlemen. 

There  are  five  of  them,  and  I  presume  all 
strangers  to  each  other.  One  of  them  I  met 
in  the  street  car  one  day — the  ten-year-old  boy 
who  respectfully  offered  his  seat  to  a  lady 
whom  no  other  occupant  of  the  car  appeared 
to  see.  The  boy  looked  tired  and  had  with 
him  a  heavy  parcel  which  could  not  be  trusted 
out  of  his  hands.  The  seat  was  comfortable 
and  he  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

But  this  boy  was  too  full  of  gentlemanly 
instincts,  and  too  truly  one  of  Nature's  little 
noblemen,  to  retain  his  seat  while  a  lady  was 
standing.  And,  by  the  by,  had  you  seen  how 
poorly  she  was  dressed,  and  noticed  the  shab- 
by purse  from  which  she  took  her  fare,  you 
would  have  thought  her  only  a  poor  woman,  a 
seamsti'ess,  may  be.  Perhaps  she  was;  I  only 
called  her  a  lady  because  she  did  as  ladies 
usually  do — accepted  the  seat  with  a  smile  and 
a  "Thank  you,  my  boy!"  which  must  have 
made  my  little  gentleman  well  content  to  have 
yielded  his  place,  and  happy  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  his  small  feet  had  only  the  ghosts 
of  shoes  upon  them  and  his  jacket  was  a  coat 
of  many  colors,  where  loving  mother-hands 
had  patched  it. 

Another  of  ray  little  gentlemen  I  saw  in  the 
street  soon  after.  He  was  dressed  in  the  style 
of  the  season,  and  looked  the  little  aristocrat 
that  he  was.  Several  of  his  stylish  little  com- 
panions were  with  him,  and  they  were  having 
a  grand  sledding  time  as  I  approached.  A 
beggar  woman  just  then  turned  into  the  area 
of  one  of  the  handsome  houses.  I  don't  know 
whether  she  received  help  or  no.  But  as  she 
turned  to  come  out  a  second  after,  her  foot 
slipped,  and,  basket  and  all,  she  fell  flat 
amongst  the  merry  and  wild  boys.  They 
laughed,  as  what  boys  would  not!  but  my 
little  gentleman  —  the  best  dressed  of  the 
group — checked  his  laugh  and  kindly  assisted 
the  forlorn  woman  to  her  feet.  Then  he  lifted 
the  basket  and  with  his  daintily  gloved  hand 
gathered  the  cold  pieces  together  until  the 
basket  was  filled;  and  with  a  polite  bow  he 
handed  it  to  the  woman  who  stood  grateful 
and  speechless  before  him.  When  I  passed  a 
minute  after  I  could  not  resist  saying,  "Your 
mother  has  a  noble  son,  my  boy  !  "  and  he  an- 
swered confusedly,  "O,  that's  nothing!"  But 
it  was  something,  little  readers,  was  it  not,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  waiting  angels  who  carry 
our  good  deeds  to  the  Great  Throne  above? 

My  third  little  gentleman  I  found  also  in  a 
street-car.  I  had  an  armful  of  packages  and 
sank  wearily  into  the  seat  two  ladies  rather 
unwillingly  made  for  me  between  them.  Stand- 
in  front  of  me  was  a  little  fellow  about  twelve 
years  of  age.  Poor  and  very  scantily  clothed 
he  was,  but  I  noticed  his  face  and  hands  were 
clean,  and  his  eyes  had  an  honest  straight- 
forward,look  that  one  likes  to  see. 

Older  passengers  shoved  him  here  and  there, 
but  he  patiently  clung  to  his  strap  and  allowed 
others  to  sway  him  about  as  they  liked.  I  had 
some  diflficulty  in  getting  my  fai'e  out  because 
of  the  bundles,  but  presently  a  low  and  rather 
timid  voice  said,  "Please,  ma'am  I'll  hold  yer 
bundles  if  yer  likes,"  and  my  little  gentleman 
took  them  from  me  as  I  thanked  him.  The 
passengers  about  him  looked  pleased  at  such 


an  unlooked-for  act  of  politeness  on  the  pai-t 
of  the  ragged  boy,  and  he  looked  confused. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  the  little  thankful  act 
of  this  little  gentleman  of  mine,  and  have  no 
fear  for  the  future  of  a  boy  whose  heart  is  so 
noble. 

The  fourth  of  my  class  of  noblemen  was 
only  a  newsboy,  quite  unconscious  of  the  title 
I  soon  gave  him. 

A  blind  man,  with  his  cane  and  the  brushes 
he  was  trying  to  sell,  came  feebly  along  the 
street,  hesitating  now  and  then  as  the  blind 
must,  uncertain  as  to  what  might  be  before 
him.  Down  the  street  came  a  ei'owd  of  news- 
boys just  from  the  oflices  of  the  different 
papers,  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 
One  among  them — a  bright-eyed  little  fellow 
— only  nine  years  old,  I  judged,  noticed  the 
blind  man.  "Hold  on,  fellers!"  he  cried, 
"  don't  run  agin  that  old  cove  now.  Wat's  the 
use  of  hurting  him  when  he's  blind  and  can't 
look  out  for  hisself !  "  I  paused  to  watch  the 
result.  The  other  boys  checked  their  speed 
a  little  and  then  hurried  on,  crying,  "Oh, 
bother !  "  So  my  little  gentleman  stood  be- 
side the  blind  man  until  the  crowd  had  passed 
and  then  silently  withdrew.  The  old  man, 
little  dreaming  of  the  youthful  protector  who 
had  shielded  him,  moved  slowly  on,  and  I 
opened  my  heart  to  take  in  another,  whose 
small  head  was  already  laurel-crowned  in  my 
opinion. 

The  fifth  little  gentleman  was  one  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  boys,  that  is,  so  far  as  station  goes. 
He  was  passing  along  the  street  whistling 
and  jingling  a  pocket-full  of  marbles.  He 
seemed  in  haste — probably  hurrying  to  join 
a  comrade  at  their  favorite  game — but  a  little 
girl,  thinly  clad  and  crying  bitterly,  was 
crouching  beside  a  cellar  grating  and  peering 
down  into  the  darkness  below.  I  had  just  left 
the  editor's  oflSce  and  stood  a  few  minutes  to 
wait  for  a  car.  The  girl's  sobbing  attracted 
my  attention  and  I  turned  to  watch  proceed- 
ings. 

"Hallo!  what's  up?"  asked  the  boy,  paus- 
ing. 

"  I  dropped  my  pennies  down  there,  and — 
and — mothei-'ll  beat  me  sure  when  I  go  home, 
oh,  dear!" 

"Never  you  mind,  sis,"  said  the  boy.  "I 
haven't  much  time,  but  I'll  see  if  I  can  find 
them  for  you.    Wait  here  ?  " 

Then  he  entered  the  store  and  asked  per- 
mission to  go  down  in  the  cellar.  Leave 
granted,  he  searched  for  the  pennies  until  they 
were  found,  and  i-eturned  to  the  weeping  girl. 
Her  tearful  smile  was  pleasant  to  see,  and 
though  she  hadn't  time  to  say  "  thank  you," 
so  speedily  did  the  little  boy  run  off,  yet  it 
was  in  her  heart,  no  doubt,  and  I  had  one 
more  to  add  to  my  adopted  family  of  "  Little 
Gentlemen." 

Little  gentlemen  make  big  ones,  we  know, 
and  fine  clothes  are  by  no  means  necessary  to 
prove  that  fact.  Only  an  accident  of  birth 
makes  the  difference  between  a  nobleman  and 
a  noble  man,  and  the  first,  perhaps,  may  hold 
his  nobleness  only  in  his  title,  while  the  latter 
receives  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker  the  title 
which  makes  him  one  of  the  great  court  above. 
—  Wide  Awake. 

California  Quicksilver.  —  The  cinnabar  de- 
posits of  California,  which  were  discovered 
by  accident,  and  at  first  supposed  to  be  of 
little  value,  have  been  rapidly  growing  in  im- 
portance and  value.    The  supplies  of  all  other 
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regions  have  been  collected  laboriously,  and 
often  with  serious  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
workmen,  Avhile  the  California  mines  are 
worked  with  unequalled  facility.  Since  the 
first  discoveiy,  the  product  of  the  mines  has 
been  about  860,000  flanks  of  76}  pounds  each, 
and  the  price  has  fallen  from  $100  a  flask  to 
$40.  Seventy-five  thousand  flasks  have  lately 
been  obtained  in  one  year  ;  of  which  50,000 
were  exported,  chiefly  to  Asia.  The  long 
wrought  cinnabar  mines  at  Almaden,  Spain, 
have  been  almost  abandoned  before  a  compe- 
tition which  leaves  so  small  a  margin  of  profit 
for  those  who  work  the  mines. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  letters  of  a  beloved  young  Friend, 
who  deceased  the  15th  of  11th  mo.  1853,  in 
the  3Qth  year  of  her  age. 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  11th,  1842. 

My  Dear  ,    *    *    *    One  week  ago 

you  were  with  us,  but  the  sad  circumstances 
under  which  you  came  and  the  shortness  of 
the  time,  made  it  feel  scarcely  like  a  visit. 
On  Second-day  morning  I  told  our  girls  col 
lectively  of  the  death  of  dear  little  E.  G.  Bid 
die,  but  was  so  agitated  as  for  a  time  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  do  it  (how  desirable  it  is  to 
have  the  feelings  under  better  control) — the 
children  were  affected,  but  the  disposition  i 
80  strong  to  throw  off  serious  feelings,  that 
many  of  them,  I  fear,  will  soon  forget  it 
Yesterday,  near  the  close  of  school,  Thomas 
Kite  came  in ;  we  soon  fell  into  silence,  which 
was  broken  by  Thomas  in  supplication ;  when 
referring  to  the  removal  of  one  who  was  re- 
cently a  companion,  he  expressed  his  belief  of 
her  having  been  prepared  through  mercj',  to 
enter  into  a  state  of  rest,  and  petitioned  for 
those  who  remained  that  we  also  might  be 

ready.    Is  it  not  a  favor  dear  ,  that  not 

withstanding  our  manifold  transgressions,  we 
are  thus  remembered.  *  *  *  *  This 
morning,  Thomas  appeared  in  supplication 
at  the  breakfast  table,  and  in  testimony  at 
meeting  this  afternoon.  In  the  latter  oppor- 
tunity his  concern  was  for  some,  who  in  time 
past  had  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Saviour,  but  were  now  encom- 
passed by  thick  darkness,  but  believed  as 
they  endeavored  to  wait  steadily  on  their 
Divine  master  He  would  in  his  own  time 
change  the  dispensation.  *  *  *  *  j^j 
the  evening  meeting  Sarah  Hillman  arose 
with  this  passage,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,"  &c.,  and  went  on  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  light  which  maketh  manifest, 
Thomas  Kite  followed  her  with  a  lively  ex- 
hortation to  parents,  encouraging  them  to 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsi- 
ble duties. 

Second-day  morning  while  the  children 
were  collecting,  Sarah  Hillman  walked  into 
my  room,  greatly  to  my  satisfaetion.  After 
the  girls  had  repeated  their  Scripture  and  we 
had  been  sitting  some  time  in  silence,  S.  said 
what  a  favor  it  was  in  all  our  trials  and  ditfi- 
ciillics  to  have  a  Father  to  whom  wo  could 
])our  forth  our  sorrows;  believed  many  pray- 
ersascended  to  the  throne  of  Grace  on  behalf  of 
those  present,  and  that  many  of  them  had  de 
sired  preservation.  Near  the  close  of  her  com- 
munication she  had  a  few  words  to  the  teach- 
ers, on  this  wise:  "Though  you  often  feel  as 


was  a  little  encouragement.  *  *  *  *  j 
used  to  think  myself  willing  to  do  almost  any 
thing  that  appeared  right,  but  I  find  as  re 
gards  some  things  of  latter  times,  it  is  hard 
work  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  resignation. 
The  cross  mostly  comes  just  where  the  in- 
clination would  not  place  it,  and  therein  is 
the  cross.  In  speaking  of  children  and  the 
tenderness  of  visitation  often  at  that  period 
of  life  S.  H.  said,"  Richard  Jordan  used  to  say, 
that  was  bounty  money — in  after  life  we 
would  have  to  labor  for  our  bread.  Is  it  not 
true  ?" 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard  the 
affecting  intelligence  of  thy  uncle's  attack; 
if  in  the  ordering  of  best  wisdom,  I  shall  be 
truly  glad  to  hear  of  his  recovery;  he  would 
be  greatly  missed  in  his  meeting  and  neigh- 
borhood, but  especially  in  your  family ;  I  have 
thought  much  about  you,  and  according  to 
my  measure  have  entered  into  sympathy. 
Should  it  please  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
well,  to  deprive  his  friends  of  his  labors  at 
this  time,  though  the  blow  would  be  keenly 
felt,  He  who  dealt  it  knows  what  is  best  for 
all,  and  that  is  surely  a  support  under  every 
trial.  *  *  *  *  Attacks  of  paralysis  have 
been  quite  frequent  of  late,  J.  J.  had  one  last 
Third-day;  she  was  for  a  time  blind  and 
speechless ;  the  last  account  rather  more  fa- 
vorable. She,  poor  woman,  has  drunk  deeply 
of  the  cup  of  bitters ;  for  what  can  be  a  greater 
affliction  than  rebellious  children.  I  would 
rather  struggle  with  poverty  to  grey  hairs 
than  have  everything  riches  could  procure,  if 
that  must  be  joined  with  such  affliction.  In 
reflecting  on  the  sorrow  of  heart  children 
often  inflict  on  worthy  parents,!  often  thought 
how  wrong  it  was  to  indulge  inordinate  grief 
for  persons  of  any  age  who  are  prepared  for 
the  glorious  change — particularly,  guileless 
infants,  and  even  when  those  of  riper  years 
are  called,  our  Heavenly  Father  can  raise  up 
others  to  fill  their  places  and  pour  comfort 
into  the  hearts  of  sorrowing  relatives.  I  have 
loved  to  dwell  upon  Hannah's  offering  up 
little  Samuel  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  thought, 
perhaps,  if  parents  would  in  their  hearts  de- 
dicate their  infants  and  endeavor  to  hold  them 


not  been  without  many  thorns,  as  soon  as  th 
wounds  cease  smarting  a  little,  hovv  prone 
am  to  cling  again  to  these  perishable  things 
I  suppose  thou  hast  read  the  account 
John  Davis,  which  is  concluded  in  this  week 
"Friend."  This  remark  struck  me:  "  Th 
Lord  by  the  sword  of  His  eternal  word,  cu 
off  many  tilings  my  soul  had  been  as  it  wer 
glued  to  ;"  and  again,  "  I  loved  His  judgments 
and  was  willing  He  should  open  my  heart- 
and  lake  out  all  which  had  given  life  to  thos 
things  that  had  offended  Hirn." 

This  is  (as  he  says)  "heart  work"  trulj 
but  if  there  were  more  willing  to  submit  to 
there  would  doubtless  be  a  greater  number 
clean  handed,  clear  sighted  laborers  in  th 
vineyard,  who  would  not  fear  to  attack  tb 
high  places  and  sit  in  judgment  without  fea 
or  favor. 

I  have  invited  our  friend  T.  K.  to  add  some 
thing  to  my  letter.  *  *  *  *  How  is  m 
friend  B.  W.  moving  along  ?  satisfactorily  ti 
her  friends,  I  doubt  not,  if  she  is  not  to  hei 
self. 

In  sincere  affection  I  am  thy  friend, 

Susanna  Lightfoot 


under  the  direction  of  the  same  all-wise  Being, 
a  blessing  would  attend  them  and  their  ten- 
der charge. 


though  you  were  spending  your  strength  for 
nought,  yet  if  you  look  unto  the  Lord  for 
strength  morning  hy  morning,  He  will  bless 
tho  work  in  your  hands,"  &c.  This,  dear  , 


Though  I  know  parents  cannot 
give  grace,  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  won- 
der and  regret  to  see  so  frequently  the  chil- 
dren of  pillars  in  the  church  acting  in  a  man- 
ner that  wounds  their  parents — things  we 
cannot  understand  must  be  left. 

Nine  o'clock. — Just  returned  from  evening 
meeting,  which  was  a  silent  one — large  and 
quiet.  The  upper  gallery  on  the  women's 
side  well  filled — ten  in  it  and  eight  in  the 
second.  The  men's  side  smaller.  VYe  s:o  to 
meetings  four  times  in  the  week,  and  how  are 
we  improving  the  time  *  *  *  *  [jQ^y 
many  there  are  who  would  be  thankful  for 
the  very  crumbs  which  fall  from  our  tables. 
It  is  a  very  serious  consideration  tliat  these 
opportunities  must  be  accounted  for.  If, 
where  "much  is  given  much  will  be  required," 
some  of  us  should  look  well  to  it  while  the 
day  lasts,  for  the  night  corneth  when  no  man 
can  work.  When  I  look  at  the  poor  children 
who  are  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and 
surrounded  by  flattery,  I  cannot  but  consider 
some  of  us,  dear  ,  have  been  very  merci- 


Dear  friend, — Susanna  was  induced  to  offe 
me  the  privilege  of  writing  a  few  lines  on  he 
sheet ;  I  avail  myself  of  it,  if  it  serve  no  othe 
purpose  than  to  show  thee  the  interest  I  con 
tinue  to  feel  in  thy  welfare,  and  to  encourag 
thee  cheerfully  to  submit  to  the  operation  o 
the  Lord's  holy  power,  which  is  able  out  o 
weakness  to  make  strong,  and  to  sanctif] 
every  trial  and  affliction  so  as  to  make  then 
conduce  to  the  good  of  his  children  and  thei 
advancement  in  the  way  everlasting,  * 

*    *    Thy  uncle's  case  has  presented 
striking  instance  of  the  uncertainty  which  a 
tends  human  life  and  its  concerns.  Indeed 
we  have  had  many  warnings  of  latter  tim 
some  of  them  remarkably  impressive,  but  fe' 
hours  elapsing  between  vigorous  health  ant 
an  entrance  upon  the  unseen  world. 

How  slow  we  are  to  learn  !  how  needfu 
that  we  should  thus  often  be  reminded  of  tb 
great  truths  of  religion,  the  immortality 
the  soul,  a  future  state  of  retribution,  the  im 
portance  of  working  out  our  soul's  salvation 
doing  through  Divine  assistance,  all  our  Hea 
venl}^  Father  has  for  us  to  do,  as  good  steward 
of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  May  these  ad 
monitions  not  be  lost  upon  thee  or  me,  bu 
may  we  be  unitedly  encouraged  to  attend 
the  one  thing  needful  ;  that  so  when  the  all 
important  hour  which  decides  our  everlasting 
state  may  arrive,  thi-ough  abundant  mercj 
we  each  may  be  entitled  to  the  sentence 
"well  done,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  ih} 
Lord." 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

Thomas  Kite. 


The  late  Conference  of 
Creek  Quarterl}^  Meeting, 


For  "The  Friend." 

Friends  of  Bea 
Iowa,  at  whicl 


fully  dealt  with — for  myself,  at  least,  I  know 
my  feeble  nature  would  not  be  able  to  bear 
it    *    *    *    *    and  that  though  my  path  has 'sounded  none  too  soon,  and  it  is  incumben 


they  were  favored  to  present  the  condition  o 
our  Society  iu  manj^  places  at  this  time,  ii 
such  forcible  and  unmistakable  language 
should  cause  us  to  feel  humbly  thankful  t(  ^ 
our  Heavenly  Father  that  He  has  preservec 
a  remnant  who  are  not  ashamed  to  testifj 
openly  in  His  name  against  the  grievous  in 
novations  now  so  prevalent,  and  which  o 
latter  years  have  made  such  i^ad  inroads  with 
in  our  borders.    Truly  the  j,larm  has  beer 
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S!i  we  should  take  heed  to  these  warnings  and 
'»i  'eturn  to  first  principles. 

in;    I  consider  the  declaratory  document  eman- 
I  itingfrom  the  eaid  Conference,  very  lucid  and 
ftl  temperate  in  tone,  setting  forth  boldly  and 
ionciscly  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  per- 
(1  3icious  teachings  and  practices  which  have 
'fsi  bbtained,  of  late,  to  the  lajMng  waste  of  our 
fill  once  fair  heritage.    May  the  action  of  these 
'  ■  concerned  Friends  have  the  effect  to  open  the 
li*  syes  of  manj^  well  intentioned  but  misguided 
members  in  the  various  Yearly  Meetings,  who 
ill]  |have  tacitly  acquiesced  in,  or  sanctioned  this 
tai  changed  condition  within  our  Society,  that 
they  may  see  the  dangers  which  beset  us  by 
tl  lowering  our  ancient  standard,  and  dimming 
tl  the  lustre  and  purity  of  primitive  Quakerism, 
tei  I    In  thus  calling  together  this  and  other  Con- 
ferences of  a  similar  character  and  purpose, 
m  for  serious  weighty  deliberation,  I  reverently 
»  [believe  these  Friends  were  actuated  by  the 
M  Spirit  of  love  and  Divine  wisdom,  manifesting 
k  therein  allegiance  to  their  Lord  and  Master, 
who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  give  them 
a  true  sight  and  sense  of  our  present  lament- 
t,  able  condition,  and  enabling  them  to  point  out 
a  remedy. 

5  I   In  this  connection  it  was  truly  sorrowful 
to  notice,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Lon- 
idon  Yearly  Meeting,  many  unsound  views 
and  practices  advocated  even  by  those  occu- 
pj'ing  important,  responsible  positions,  giving 
^currency  to  sentiments  so  entirely  at  variance 
iwith  the  long  established  and  well  settled  usages 
iof  all  our  rightly  gathered  religious  assem- 
iblies  ;  by  thus  seeking  to  substitute  the  form  for 
^the  substance,  these  over  zealous  ones  are  en- 
deavoring to  sap  the  very  essence  and  life  of 
itrue  spiritual  woi'ship,  which  in  its  highest 
Isense  is  the  blessed  privilege  of  every  Chris- 
tian believer,  that  whether  in  silent  reverential 
•  waiting,  or  in  the  rightly  authorized  ministra- 
'tion  of  the  word,  there  may  be  nothing  to  mar 
'the  sweet  union  and  communion  between  man 
and  his  Maker,  through  the  divine  power  and 
'vivifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I 
need  not  particularize  these  views,  they  being 
1 80  apparent  to  the  casual  reader.    It  was 
'painful  to  nptice  (according  to  the  printed 
! accounts  of  London  Yearly  Meeting)  the  ab- 
since  of  a  more  decided  voice  in  controversion 
of  these  unsound  and  dangerous  utterances — 
and  still  more  so  the  paucity  of  numbers  ad- 
hering "to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony," 
which  many  styling  themselves  Friends  are 
seeking  so  persistently  and  effectively  to  sub 
I  vert.    May  we  not  exclaim,  "  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  !" 

Although  there  may  be  few  left  to  testify 
\  openly  in  favor  of  the  simplicity  and  spirit- 
uality of  the  principles  and  testimonies  of 
early  Friends,  yet  as  these  seek  for  Divine 
help  and  guidance  in  childlike  obedience  and 
humility,  their  secret  aspirations  will  reach 
the  ever-listening  ear  of  the  "Loid  of  Sa- 
baoth,"  and  in  due  time  He  will  arise  for  their 
I  help  and  preservation.  Many  of  us  no  doubt 
feel  weak,  despised,  and  outwardly  isolated; 
but  let  none  give  up  to  discouragement,  re- 
membering "  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  and  the  com- 
forting promise,  "  Fear  not  little  flock  ;  for  it 
is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom." 

As  a  feeble  voice  from  this  far-off  land,  I 
desire  to  send  words  of  encouragement  and 
greeting  to  all  these  faithful  watchmen  on 
the  walls  of  Zion — build  up  the  waste  places 


and  repair  the  breaches,  and  an  everlasting 
heavenly  crown  will  be  your  glorious  re- 
ward !  J.  B. 

San  Jose,  California,  7th  month  15th,  1877. 


-  For  "The  Friend." 

The  reading  of  the  lines  "  Finish  thy  Work" 
brought  to  recollection  the  interesting  ac- 
count published  in  a  former  volume  of  "The 
Friend,'  of  the  last  interview  between  Ruth 
Ely  and  Christopher  Healy,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"After  the  Second  month  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing (Bucks),  1851,  0.  H.  visited  his  ancient 
friend  Ruth  Ely.  At  the  time  of  parting  he 
took  her  hand,  and  said,  '  Farewell :  Perhaps 
we  may  meet  again  in  mutability,  and  perhaps 
we  may  not.'  '  It  seems  lively  with  me,' said 
Ruth,  '  to  say  to  thee  what  two  valuable 
Friends  said  at  parting:  one  said,  "We  may 
see  each  other  again,"  to  which  the  other  re- 
plied :  "  No ;  when  thou  coraest  this  way  again 
I  shall  be  in  Heaven."  Ruth  added,  '  1  be- 
lieve I  am  waiting — I  had  thought  I  must 
go  out  again  ;  but  I  believe  I  am  waiting." 
Christopher  said,  after  a  pause,  'I  must  tell 
thee  what  I  once  heard  a  good  old  Presbj'- 
terian  say  to  one  who  thought  he  was  wait- 
ing :  '  There  is  no  waiting  stale  until  the  work 
is  done.'  Then  said  Ruth  with  great  solem- 
nity, 'I  must  see  what  remains  for  me  to  do 
yet.  This  has  been  a  very  pleasant  visit  to 
me.  The  unity  that  has  always  been  between 
us,  is  not  to  be  broken,  neither  heights  nor 
depths  nor  anything  in  this  world  can  separate 
us.'  After  this  interview  R.  B.  paid  several 
visits  that  were  upon  her  mind,  to  her  own 
comfort,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  visited. 
She  also  got  out  once  to  meeting.  When  the 
work  being  done,  and  the  wailing  state  at- 
tained, she  was  suddenly  called  home  to  the 
joy  of  her  Lord,  on  the  18th  of  3d  month, 
1851,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age.  The  next 
time  Christopher  went  that  way  was  to  at- 
tend her  funeral,  at  which  time  he  intimated 
he  should  soon  follow  her ;  in  about  three 
weeks  after  he  was  taken  sick,  and  on  the 
16th  of  5th  month  departed  this  life.  An  easy 
passage  was  mercifully  granted  him,  his  close 
being  calm  and  peaceful ;  and  his  last  words, 
'  Peace,  peace!' " 

Selected. 

FINISH  THY  WORK! 

Finish  thy  work,  the  time  is  short, 

The  sun  is  in  the  West; 
The  night  is  coming  down,  till  then 

Think  not  of  rest. 

Yes,  finish  all  thy  work,  then  rest; 

Till  then,  rest  never  ; 
The  rest  prepared  for  thee  by  God 

Is  rest  for  ever. 

Finish  thy  work,  then  wipe  thy  brow, 

Ungird  thee  from  thy  toil  ; 
Take  breath,  and  from  each  weary  limb 

Shake  off  the  soil. 

*  *  *  * 

Finish  thy  work,  then  go  in  peace, 

Life's  battle  fought  and  won  ; 
Hear  from  the  throne  the  Master's  voice, 

"  Well  done,  well  done." 

Finish  thy  work,  then  take  thy  harp, 

Give  praise  to  God  above  ; 
Sing  a  new  song  of  thankful  joy 

And  endless  love. 

Give  thanks  to  Him,  who  held  thee  up  ' 

In  all  thy  path  below. 
Who  made  thee  faithful  to  the  death, 

And  crowns  thee  now. 

— -Bonar. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Random  Notes  of  Travel  in  Europe. 

(Continued  from  page  390.) 

Brussels. — 8th  mo.  20th. — Arrived  here  yes- 
terday, having  stopped  on  the  way  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  Hague,  and  Delft — the  parent 
of  pottery.  We  had  quite  an  interesting  party 
in  our  compartment, — a  government  officer 
and  his  wife,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
absent  from  his  post  on  account  of  his  health, 
but  expecting  to  return  to  the  Cape  in  a  few 
months.  He  informed  us  that  he  had  been 
away  from  his  own  country,  Holland,  for  thir- 
ty years.  He  and  his  wife  were  so  affable  and 
intelligent,  and  showed  such  a  lively  interest 
in  the  country  through  which  we  rode  and 
from  which  they  had  been  so  long  parted, 
that  the  time  passed  rapidly  away.  The  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  a  colonist,  born  in  Africa, 
and  her  complexion,  unlike  that  of  her  hus- 
band's, which  had  retained  it  freshness,  stamp- 
ed her  at  once  as  a  native  of  a  warmer  clime 
than  this.  They  had  one  beautiful  child  with 
them.  Ah  !  said  one  of  our  travellers,  what  a 
pity  that  so  pretty  a  child,  so  sweet  and  in- 
nocent, is  obliged  to  learn  to  talk  in  Dutch ! 
"  Ja  wohl,"  (just  so)  mentally  replied  some 
others,  not  distant. 

The  country  gradually  lost  its  low,  level 
appearance  as  we  entered  Belgium,  and  be- 
came, at  least,  undulating,  before  we  entei'ed 
the  beautiful  city  of  Brussels,  its  capital.  The 
houses  are  generally  of  brick  and  stone,  cov- 
ered with  a  white  cement,  which  gives  them 
a  very  pure  appearance,  the  dazzling  white- 
ness being  rather  obtrusive  beneath  a  noon- 
day sun.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  we  walked 
through  the  old  part  of  the  town,  treading  its 
narrow  streets,  and  ere  long  found  ourselves 
in  the  Grand  Place,  opposite  the  famous  Hotel 
de  Yille,  one  of  the  grandest  municipal  palaces 
in  the  kingdom.  The  tower,  of  Gothic  work- 
manship, was  built  in  1444.  The  abdication 
of  Charles  V.  did  not  take  place  in  this  Town 
Hall,  as  is  often  stated,  but  in  the  old  Ducal 
Palace,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1733.  It 
was  in  this  square,  before  the  Broodhuis,  or 
Maison  du  Roi,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
repair,  and  therefore  inaccessible,  that  the 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were  beheaded,  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  1568.  Their 
statues  have  been  erected  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  executed.  This  great  square,  where 
an  active  traffic  in  flowers  was  being  carried 
on,  is  very  picturesque  and  imposing.  Each 
side  is  formed  of  fine  old  houses,  the  Halls  of 
various  Guilds,  or  corporations.  Quaint  car- 
ving, singular  devices  and  inscriptions,  told 
a  tale  of  former  greatness.  The  buildings  are 
of  stately  height,  without  exception.  It  was 
in  Brussels  that  the  Protestant  Confederates 
met,  and  drew  up  the  celebrated  "  Request," 
or  petition  to  Margaret  of  Parma,  and  their 
efforts  finally  led  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  yoke  of  Spain. 

The  famous  Brussels  lace,  the  special  man- 
ufacture of  the  place,  adorned  many  of  the 
shop  windows.  "  American  ladies  are  request- 
ed to  look  at  this!"  was  placarded  on  most  of 
the  gossamer  robes  exhibited  at  full  length, 
in  the  windows.  We  were  told,  that  these  ex- 
pensive dresses  are  rarely  purchased,  except 
by  Royalty  and  our  own  country-women  ! — a 
circumstance  which  we  did  not  consider  at 
all  flattering  to  our  national  pride. 

The  field  of  Waterloo  lies  about  12  miles 
from  Brussels.  Sixty  years  had  passed  away 
since  the  cannon  of  Napoleon  had  thundered 
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from  the  heights  around  La  Belle  Alliance 
aud  Hougoumont,  or  had  swept  across  the 
narrow  valley  which  lies  between  the  former 
and  the  opposite  eminence,  where  Wellington 
had  stationed  the  centre  of  his  army.  And 
yet  our  guide,  Pierson,  gave  us  such  a  vivid 
pictui-eof  that  eventful  day,  learned  from  his 
father,  who  had  been  a  sutler  in  the  French 
army,  that  one  could  readilj'  understand  how 
the  battle  had  been  fought  and  won.  The 
great  Belgian  mound  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  field,  surmounted  hy  her  lion,  who  looks 
frowningly  towards  France.  Beneath  this 
small  mountain  are  buried  many  of  the  dead 
who  fell  on  that  day.  Near  this  is  the  mu- 
seum containing  a  great  number  of  relics, 
which  no  doubt  are  genuine.  Around  this 
was  gathered  a  small  group  of  men,  among 
them  the  elder  Pierson,  who  seemed  very  old 
and  feeble.  "Ah  !"  said  the  son,  in  his  broken 
English,  "  ray  father  used  to  say  that  he  saw 
two  Napoleons  on  that  great  day  of  the  battle. 
In  the  morning  he  was  lively  and  in  good 
spirits;  but  in  the  evening,  he  wished  that 
he  might  die  !  Ah,  sir !  he  lost  all  hope  when 
he  saw  Blucher  come  up  that  road  round  the 
hill,  yonder.  At  first,  he  thought  they  were 
his  own  troops  coming  to  his  assistance,  un- 
der Grouchy.  And  sir,  I  did  take  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  around  the  last  time  he  was 
ever  here.  He  did  say  that  they  had  spoiled 
his  battle-field  for  him,  by  levelling  down  this 
little  hill.  .  He  said  he  never  wished  to  see  the 
place  again  !"  The  hill  he  indicated  was  that 
to  the  left  of  the  Lion  mount,  where  the  Duke 
had  established  his  head-quarters,  and  which 
had  been  partially  levelled,  to  form  that,  so 
preposterously  surmounted  by  the  Belgian 
emblem. 

"And  I  had  the  pleasure,"  he  added,  "of 
taking  Victor  Hugo  over  the  field,  madam, 
which  he  wished  to  describe  in  one  of  his 
books  that  he  was  writing."  He  mentioned 
many  other  celebreties,  whom  "  he  had  the 
honor  of  escorting." 

The  Prussians  call  it  the  battle  of  La  Belle 
Alliance.  The  ground  itself  is  undulating, 
and  now  divided  into  fields  of  grain  and  grass, 
among  which  the  red  poppies  were  conspicu- 
ous-; their  sanguinary  color,  harmonizing  with 
every  recollection  of  this  fateful  place.  The 
day  was  dark  and  dreary,  a  drizzling  mist 
giving  a  chill  to  the  morning  air.  One  soli- 
tary American,  "from  Boston,"  was  wander- 
ing about,  alone  with  his  pocket  guide,  deter- 
mining the  localities  for  himself.  Pierson 
took  us  to  his  cottage,  not  far  from  the  mu- 
seum, and  gathered  a  bouquet  of  flowers  for 
my  acceptance.  And  I  remembered  that  for 
years  after  the  terrible  carnage  ol  that  day, 
the  corn  and  grass,  "waved  thickest,  and  were 
of  a  darker  color,"  here  than  in  almost  any 
other  place  in  Belgium. 

"  The  mind  shrinks  back 
From  the  thick  Rcattered  carnage, — the  dread  heaps 
Tliat  late  were  living  energy  and  youth, 
Hope  emulous  and  lofty  daring;  strength, 
"Which  raised  again  from  that  corrupting  sod 
Thro'  Ardennes'  desert  unto  utmost  Rhine 
Might  have  spread  culture;  thousands  whose  breath 
Might  yet  have  caroli'd  to  the  breath  of  morn, 
Or  joyed  the  banquet,  or  with  gifted  hand 
Waked  the  ecstatic  lyre,  adorning  still 
With  rich  diversity  of  active  power, 
Cottage  or  palace." 

For  u  thousand  years  Europe  has  called 
herself  a  Christian  land,  and  yet  for  a  thou- 
sand years  the  purple  tide  of  war  has  rolled 
unchecked  over  the  nations.  Some  feeble 
voices  have  been  raised  in  protest,  hero  and 


there;  some  minds  found  clear  enough  to  dis- 
cern, that  this  Juggernaut  destroyer  and  de- 
baser  of  the  people,  contained  the  very  essence 
of  all  that  is  most  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity;  that  war  is  a  barbai'Ous  and 
cruel  pastime,  which  while  kings  play  at, 
the  burthen  and  the  misery  which  follow 
the  disastrous  game  must  ever  fall  most  hea- 
vily upon  their  oppressed  people. 

At  the  Weertz  gallery  of  paintings,  in 
Brussels,  a  curious  collection,  the  product  of 
a  young  artist  of  that  name,  now  deceased, 
we  noticed  a  full-length  portrait  of  Napoleon, 
with  his  military  cap  drawn  down  in  front 
over  a  dark  frowning  face,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  flames,  while  women,  kneeling  around 
him  were  offering  him  blood  to  drink;  and 
others  were  exhibiting  broken  limbs  to  his 
stolid  gaze.  It  was  a  fearful  picture.  As  we 
walked  through  the  streets  on  our  return,  we 
saw  a  woman  and  a  dog  harnessed  to  a  small 
wagon,  and  walking  along  as  though  they 
were  quite  accustomed  to  the  companionship ! 
Sitting  at  an  open  window  were  a  number  of 
old  women,  plaiting  straw,  and  my  compan- 
ion, a  young  American  girl,  stopped  to  speak 
to  them.  She  had  spent  the  preceding  win- 
ter at  Heidelberg,  with  her  family,  to  perfect 
herself  in  German,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
hold  quite  a  lively  conversation  with  the 
women.  They  told  her  they  received  about 
four  cents  (our  money)  a  day  for  their  labor. 
These,  we  thought,  are  among  the  consequen- 
ces war  and  its  excessive  taxes  bring  upon  an 
oppressed  peasantry. 

The  Belgian  farmer  has  no  superior.  In  his 
economy  of  space  he  tolerates  very  few  hedges 
or  boundaries  of  any  kind.  It  seems  literally 
as  though  almost  every  inch  of  land  is  culti- 
vated to  its  highest  point.  The  fields  are 
small,  frequently  in  long  narrow  divisions,  a 
light  green  contrasting,  perhaps,  with  a  light 
yellow,  or  brown  with  a  warmer  tint,  giving 
to  the  whole  country  the  appearance  of  a  rich 
mosaic  pavement.  Yery  few  single  houses 
are  seen,  the  farmers  collecting  in  villages, 
and  going  from  thence  to  their  daily  labors. 
Many  of  their  habitations  are  spacious  with 
eveiy  appearance  of  comfort,  but  far  the  larger 
number  are  small  and  rather  dilapidated.  I 
think  Europeans  care  far  less  for  the  exterior 
of  their  dwellings  than  we  do. 

The  Belgians  differ  from  the  Dutch  in  sev- 
eral essential  points,  and  are  incapable  of  any 
permanent  union  with  them.  While  the 
Hollanders  are  Protestant  and  enlightened, 
ardent  advocates  of  libertj^andhave  exhibited 
many  striking  traits  of  heroic  patriotism,  the 
Belgians  are  French  in  inclination  and  Roman 
Catholic  in  religion.  Though  free  from  the 
dull,  plodding  patience  of  their  neighbors, 
the  Belgians  are  equally  devoid  of  the  high- 
minded  courage  and  ceaseless  perseverance 
which  have  distinguished  the  Dutch.  Though 
lovers  of  liberty,  tlie  Belgians  have  ever  been 
dependent  on  a  succession  of  foreign  masters  ; 
and,  says  Hallam,  "Liberty  never  wore  a 
more  unamiable  countenance  than  among  her 
burghers,"  who  had  purchased  their  freedom 
by  contributions  to  the  Crusaders,  and  "who 
abused  the  strength  she  gave  them  by  cruel- 
ty and  insolence."  The  statues  erected  by  a 
people  are  often  emblematic  of  their  cliarac- 
ter;  those  of  th«  learned  Erasmus,  the  Prince 
of  Oratige  and  Laurence  Coster,  one  of  the  in- 
ventors of  the  art  of  printing,  adorn  the  cities 
of  Rotterdam,  the  Hague  and  Haarlem  respec- 
tively ;  while  an  equestrian  statue  of  Godfrey 


of  Bouillon,  a  leader  of  the  Crusaders,  occupie 
the  most  conspicuous  position  in  the  Plae 
Royale  in  Brussels,  and  which  would  hav^ 
found  no  place  among  the  worthy  and  ea 
lightened  Dutch.  M 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

In  looking  over  the  6th  month  number  ol 
"  The  Friend"  (London),  containing  some  ac 
count  of  Dublin,  Philadelphia  and  London 
Yearly  Meetings,  I  observe  the  following  re- 
marks by  the  editor.  "  It  would  have  been  an 
easy  task  to  have  expatiated  on  the  evidences 
of  weakness  disclosed  in  the  proceedings  of  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings  we  have  spoken  of  It 
has  been  a  more  grateful,  and  we  think  a  more 
useful  task,  to  dwell  upon  the  manifestations 
of  life,  and  to  point  to  the  indications  of  useful 
service  accomplished"by  the  recent  gatherings 
in  Philadelphia,  Dublin  and  London."  Th^ 
amiable  spirit  dictating  the  sentiment  of  para- 
mount usefulness  to  dwell  on  the  good  and 
omitting  to  point  out  "  the  evidences  of  weak- 
ness" may  be  commended;  but  I  think  the 
sentiment  itself  a  mistaken  one,  especially  in 
times  like  these  in  our  religious  Society,  when 
it  continues  to  be  a  mooted  point,  among  its 
members,  whether  it  shall  adhere  to  its  origi 
nal  faith  and  testimonies,  or  consent  to  aban- 
don many  parts  of  them,  as  is  persistently 
urged  upon  it. 

Certainly  it  is  far  moi-e  grateful  to  dwell 
upon  "manifestations  of  life"  and;  "useful 
service,"  than  to  point  out  and  expose  error 
but  where  those  errors  involve  fundamental 
points  of  gospel  truth  on  which  Friends  have 
been  called  to  differ  from  other  christian  pro 
fessors,  their  condemnation  is,  at  least,  of 
tantamount  importance. 

As  indicating  conclusions  to  which  tho 
doctrines  introduced  among  the  members  of 
latter  years,  must  naturally  lead  them,  I  offer 
for  publication  the  following  extract  from  the 
account  given  of  the  proceedings  of  Dublin 
Yearly  Meeting.  They  may  not  be  taken  as 
the  controlling  sentiment  in  that  meeting,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  account  of  any 
rebuke  or  condemnation  having  been  extended 
by  the  Clerk,  except  his  denial  that  the  meet 
ing  had  given  liberty  to  partal^e  of  the  ordi 
nances.  The  criterion  remains  unchanged 
"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

"  T.  P.,  Jun  :  The  world  accounts  us  a  practi 
cal  people,  but  are  we?     I  sometimes  ask 
myself.  Why  am  I  a  Quaker?    It  is  a  very 
small  body.     It  has  had  a  great  influence 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers.     If  we  got 
six  Friends  together,  and  asked  them  what 
Friends'  principles  were,   they  would  not 
agree,  because  they  have  not  been  instructed 
by  pastors.     Other  bodies  increase  rapidly 
why  do  we  diminish,  if  we  hold  the  truth,  and 
we  are  told  the  truth  must  prevail?  Disciplin 
should  be  secondary,  but  it  was  important 
and  we  should  be  loyal  to  it.   Our  young  peo 
pie  are  losing  our  distinctive  views,  because 
they  were  not  taught.    Evangelising  is  not 
the  only  service  for  ministers.    We  want  au 
thoritative  teaching  of  our  views, — in  fact  pas 
tors.   Our  ministers  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  giving  pastoral  care.    We  make  them  sup 
port  themselves;  thisinvolves  some  nine  hours 
secular  work  every  day.    We  have  elevated 
notions  into  principles.     With  the  present 
competition  in  business  there  is  almost  an  ira 
possibility  of  carrying  out  the  service  of  th 
Church.     When  a  man  is  known  to  be  called 
of  God  to  be  a  pastor,  he  should  be  set  free 
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rom  business  cai'es  and  duties,  for  the  duties 
f  pastor.  The  question  of  pastoral  care  must 
e  taken  up.  The  time  has  come  to  do  so. 
?he  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the 
Jhurch  should  support  him.  I  believe  in  the 
reedom  of  the  Gospel  ;  but  when  a  man  is 
iroved  to  be  a  minister  of  the  word,  he  should 
e  supported.  The  best  of  the  Society  have 
)ined  other  Churches,  because  they  can  get 
here  the  pastoral  care  and  spiritual  food  they 
eed.  The  Epistles  are  all  to  Churches,  bulld- 
og them  up  in  the  faith.  I  do  not  believe 
hat  States  will  cease  fighting  in  this  dispen- 
ation,  but  that  we,  as  Christians,  cannot  fight, 
dany  of  our  members  have  been  baptised  with 
vater ;  many  take  the  bread  and  wine  be- 
ause  they  have  not  been  instructed.  All  are 
ot  called  to  preach,  but  all  are  called  to  live 
Ihrist.  The  man  in  his  family,  in  his  busi- 
ess,  in  the  world,  can  preach  the  Gospel  by 
ving  it.  We  can  do  this  without  imitating 
he  old  Puritan  type.  I  don't  at  all  agree 
nth  those  who  say  that  numbers  are  nothing, 
think  we  are  in  a  low  state  ;  many  other 
Jhurches  are  in  a  higher  spiritual  state. 

J.  P.  :  It  is  agreed  by  common  consent 
hat  we  do  not  help  ministers  enough.  Our 
ainistei'S  should  use  the  simplest  words  in 
mguage  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  young- 
8t  child.  Our  ministers  avoid  preparation  ; 
low  can  they  communicate  the  truth  in  the 
cwest  and  most  forcible  words?  We  rarely 
eed  Christ's  lambs.  Our  ministers  should 
dapt  five  minutes  of  each  sermon -to  little 
hildren ;  they  should  avoid  the  sing-song 
tyle  and  try  to  draw  the  people.  We  should 
Iso  endeavor  to  supply  all  our  congregations 
vith  ministers.  There  is  no  authority  for  si- 
ent  meetings  in  Scripture. 

J.  W.  quoted  Phil.  ii.  15.  Are  we  shining 
18  lights,  and  holding  forth  the  Word  of 
Life?  That  cannot  be  done  by  silent  meet- 
ngs,  but  by  waiting  on  the  Lord  and  going 
mder  the  guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  We 
;hould  have  means  for  taking  hold  of  minis- 
ters and  supporting  them  ;  we  should  have 
prayer-meetings  and  a  missionary  school  in 
ivery  meeting  ;  we  ought  not  to  allow  our 
living  members  to  leave  us. 

J.  Pt.  wished  to  see  the  old  paths,  and  walk 
therein.  In  reference  to  worship  he  quoted 
1  Cor.  xiv.  24-26.  This  was  not  "one-man 
ministry."  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are 
subject  to  the  prophets.  Has  every  member 
["all  liberty  to  sing  a  psalm  ?  When  Friends 
ire  brought  to  the  bed  of  death  they  often 
BDj'oy  to  hear  the  singing  of  hymns.  In 
forbidding  to  sing  we  are  departing  from  the 
Apostles'  teaching  and  the  early  Friends' 
ioctrine.  If  our  meetings  for  worship  were 
right  they  should  be  open  for  praise  and 
prayer.  Every  one  that  hath  a  psalm  let 
him  sing.  How  often  we  li.-ten  to  long  tedi- 
ous discourses,  and  the  singing  of  a  psalm 
would  bring  life.  We  are  quenching  the  Spi- 
rit We  shall  never  come  to  a  right  state 
until  we  have  full  liberty. 

M.  P. :  The  great  ei-ror  has  been  in  con- 
founding the  Church  with  the  congregation. 
In  George  Fox's  day  the  Society  was  mainly 
composed  of  converted  men  ;  such  is  not  the 
case  now,  owing  to  birthright  membership. 
Church  ofiBcers  are  sometimes  appointed  of 
those  who  are  unconverted.  The  life  should 
be  Christ-like  and  real;  the  tongue,  also, 
should  confess  Christ.  It  is  by  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching  souls  may  be  saved.  We 
Ishould  judge  no  man,  but  those  who  are  born 


again  ought  to  know  it.  Appointments  in  the 
Society  should  be  confined  to  those  who  con- 
fess the  Lord  Jesus.  "  Be  ye  not  unequally 
yoked  with  unbelievers."  (2  Cor.  vi.  14). 
God's  work  should  only  be  done  by  God's 
people.  The  last  people  I  would  advise  a 
young  man  who  had  been  converted  to  join 
would  be  our  Society,  so  long  as  that  princi- 
ple is  unrecognized.  I  draw  great  comfort 
from  our  new  Queries.  I  avail  myself  of  the 
liberty  of  taking  the  bread  and  wine;  the 
liberty  of  singing  should  be  allowed. 

M.  G.  would  not  find  fault  with  Ministers 
and  Elders ;  we  should  place  such  means  at 
their  disposal  as  would  free  them  from  busi- 
ness care.  Take  Dublin  Meeting :  a  large 
number  of  its  members  are  in  another  con- 
gregation during  our  own  meeting  time. 
The  system  of  not  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  ministers  was  wrong.  Within  two 
years  two  ministers  had  commenced  their 
ministry  in  Dublin,  and  are  now  in  the  pro- 
vinces because  businessled  them.  He  thought 
where  they  commenced  their  ministry  God 
intended  them  to  remain.  I  press  on  Friends 
that  we  ought  to  provide  means  for  them  to 
give  up  their  time.  Early  Friends  had  no 
testimony  against  maintenance. 

The  Clerk  corrected  M.  P.;  we  did  not  give 
liberty  to  partake  of  the  ordinances,  so  called. 

J.  K.  would  have  holy  Scripture  read  at 
the  commencement  of  meetings;  take  a  Gos- 
pel and  read  it  consecutively  through,  and 
let  members  know  beforehand,  and  study  it 
through  the  week.  Prayer  was  needed,  we 
should  be  rightly  so  engaged.  God  will  not 
withhold  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Elders  should 
feed  the  flock  ;  if  one  of  them  would  speak  on 
the  Scripture  so  i-ead,  it  would  be  of  use  to 
the  body  at  large. 

'A.  A. :  The  Society  will  have  to  look  at  M. 
G.'s  view.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
look  around  and  see  if  there  are  any  of  that 
class  who  are  not  giving  enough  time  to  the 
work  to  liberate  tbem,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  service. 

A.  W. :  What  has  been  said  deserves  con- 
sideration, especially  T.  P.,  Jr.'s  remarks. 
Friends  are  so  engaged  in  business,  that  they 
have  not  time  for  pastoral  work.  Persons 
are  obliged  to  give  so  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  providing  for  their  families  that  they 
cannot  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  work 
of  the  Gospel,  as  Timothy  was  enjoined  to. 
1  believe  there  is  in  this  country  an  opening 
to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways, 
and  bring  souls  to  Christ.  In  other  bodies 
ministers  continually  visit  their  flocks  ;  a  re- 
lative of  mine  has  lately  gone  to  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and,  although  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  thi'ce  ministers  endea- 
vored to  get  him  to  join  their  congregations. 
There  is  a  lukewarmness  among  us.  I  feel 
much  discouragement,  although  the  Society 
is  more  healthy  than  four  years  ago.  There 
is  less  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  Meet- 
ings. Our  Afternoon  Meetings  can  scarcely 
be  kept  up,  and  Week-day  Meetings  are  badly 
attended.  What  is  the  cause,  and  the  re- 
medy ? 

P.  G.:  We'll  have  to  unlearn  what  we 
have  learnt.  If  we  have  a  true  ministry 
there  will  be  men  to  help  them.  There  is 
too  much  of  conferring  with  flesli  and  blood; 
would  that  wc  were  more  consistent  Chris- 
tians !  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  min- 
ister must  wait  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes  be- 
fore he  can  pi-each.    We  are  told  that  if  a 


minister  is  asked  to  go  anywhere  and  preach, 
that  he  cannot  do  so  unless  he  is  specially 
moved  thereto. 

W.  W.  :  Our  testimony  on  baptism  and  the 
supper  is  not  neglected ;  very  little  is  said 
that  children  could  not  understand.  He  that 
ministereth  let  him  wait  on  his  ministry  ; 
at  small  meetings  we  could  not  get  eupplied 
by  appointed  or  paid  ministers.  Concerned 
Friends  not  recorded  might  visit  such  and  be 
blessed. 

J.  O.  G. :  How  many  of  our  members  at- 
tend other  places  of  worship?  Do  we  really 
believe  we  are  right  ?  if  so  we  should  be 
willing  to  spend  and  be  spent.  There  was 
worldly-mindedness, — want  of  food, — of  en- 
tire consecration  among  us.  Our  Lord  is  as 
good  as  His  word :  "  Where  two  or  three," 
&c.  There  is  a  quenching  the  Spirit.  If  a 
Friend  stands  up  and  reads  three  or  four 
verses  there  would  be  a  condemning  of  that 
individual.  If  one  felt  moved  of  the  Lord  to 
sing  a  verse  he  would  be  condemned.  B.  J. 
had  said  that  the  trees  in  Lebanon  became 
covered  with  a  parasite.  Let  the  fire  of  the 
Lord  come  in  and  burn  up  all  our  parasites. 

J.  C. :  We  differ  in  mind  as  much  as  in  our 
features.  If  we  had  anything  of  paid  minis- 
try would  it  not  lead  the  young  Friends  to 
think  there  was  no  room  for  them  ?  Poor 
congregations  have  to  put  up  with  poor  talent 
or  young  men  ;  they  soon  desire  to  be  called 
"Eeverend,"  get  priest-like,  adopt  a  white 
necktie,  and  go  on  to  Pitualisra,  and  some- 
times to  Rome.  If  we  have  any  testimony 
to  hear  it  is  to  the  freedom  of  Gospel  ministry. 
Our  children  are  more  useful  than  we  used  to 
be. 


The  main  and  proper  business  of  every 
traveller,  who  would  succeed  in  his  journey, 
is  to  keep  close  to  his  Guide,  whether  the  road 
be  joyous  or  more  afflicting.  Sometimes,  by 
endeavoring  to  take  a  shorter,  and,  at  other 
times  an  easier  path,  people  have  insensibly 
wandered  away,  and  gone  on  without  going 
forwards,  and  their  mistake  has  been  fatal. 
Sometimes  a  smooth  path  has,  by  its  seeming 
straight  direction,  and  contiguity  to  the  right 
one,  diverted  us  from  arduous  labor,  and  we 
have  been  induced  to  choose  present  ease,  at 
the  expense  of  true  peace  ;  and  the  danger  of 
final  miscarriage  hath  been  hid  for  a  time,  but 
at  last  appeared  with  awful  weight  ;  happy 
where  timely  enough  to  retrieve  the  mistakes 
resulting  from  former  indolence  or  inatten- 
tion.— Samuel  Fothergill. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  4,  1877. 


True  as  is  the  declaration  that  no  man  liveth 
to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  every  man  liveth  and  every 
man  must  die  by  himself.  Whatever  the  con- 
dition of  life  in  which  we  may  be  placed, 
whether  surrounded  with  friends  near  and 
dear ;  sharing  in  the  joys  of  a  happy  domestic 
life,  and  participating  in  the  active  or  passive 
duties  and  reciprocated  helps  of  social  and  re- 
ligious society  ;  or  passing  a  life  of  toil,  in 
comparative  obscurit}',  amid  the  struggles  of 
penury,  the  paucity  of  home  comforts,  and 
but  few  of  the  advantages  of  enlightened  or 
genial  christian  support  and  sympathy,  each 
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one  of  us  stands  alone  in  our  responsibility  ; 
each  one  must  work  out  his  own  salvation,  if 
it  is  ever  effected,  and  each  one  must  meet 
alone  the  solemn  summons  to  death  and  judg 
ment. 

However  the  obligations  of  religion  may 
connect  us  with  the  interests  of  our  fellow 
men,  and  the  sensible  experience  of  Divine 
love  expand  the  heart  in  tender  solicitude  for 
their  present  and  eternal  welfare,  yet  in  the 
individual  relations  to  the  Author  of  our  ex- 
istence and  Judge  of  our  eternal  destiny,  the 
soul  is  disconnected  from  all  others  and  stands 
alone  in  its  allegiance  or  revolt,  in  its  tempta- 
tions and  conflicts,  in  its  condemnation  for 
disobedience  and  its  reward  for  well-doing. 

How  should  the  consciousness  of  this  truth 
stimulate  each  one  to  frequent  self-examina- 
tion, with  sincere  desires  to  see  ourselves  in 
the  light  of  Truth.  To  discern  whether  our 
associations,  the  example  of  those  whose  good 
opinion  we  desire  to  cultivate,  or  the  force  of 
prevalent  sentiment  or  practi^ce,  one  or  all, 
may  be  inducing  us  to  pursue  a  course  which 
the  unflattering  witness  in  the  secret  of  the 
heart  at  times  makes  us  uneasy  with  or  con- 
demns, but  which  we  may  be  extenuating  to 
ourselves  on  the  plea  that  we  are  counten- 
anced in  it  by  others,  and  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  be  excused  for  conform- 
ing to  the  general  way  of  speaking  or  acting, 
for  fear  of  giving  offence  or  causmg  ourselves 
to  be  evil  spoken  of.  Where  this  feeling  or 
reasoning  is  allowed  to  have  place  in  the 
mind,  Satan  is  not  wanting  with  his  sophis- 
try to  persuade  that  a  little  more  conformity 
to  the  views  of  others  is  unavoidable,  that  it 
will  lessen  the  offensiveness  of  our  religion  in 
the  circle  in  which  we  move,  and  perhaps 
may  prevent  that  which  we  know  to  be  good 
being  opposed  or  spoken  of  disrespectfully. 

But  man,  created  originally  by  the  om- 
nipotent One  in  his  own  image,  and  not  only 
endowed  with  reason  but  gifted  with  a  mea- 
sure of  Divine  Grace,  is  fitted  to  receive,  to 
understand  and  to  obey  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  Life  written  in  his  heart;  and  he  cannot 
divest  himself  of  his  individual  obligation  to 
submit  to  its  requisitions.  His  free  agency  is 
secured  by  the  power  of  choice;  but  that 
power  of  choice  is  only  between  good  and  evil, 
between  obedience  to  the  divine  will  made 
known,  or  refusal  to  allow  it  to  rule  over  him. 
The  consequences  of  the  choice  he  makes 
■when  called  to  decide,  are  as  fixed  as  the  laws 
of  the  universe.  Lot  others  do  as  they  may, 
he  must  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
clearly  determined  alternatives,  and  take, 
though  he  cannot  fathom  the  depths  of  the 
consequences  he  voluntarily  draws  upon  him- 
self. 

How  wise,  how  animating  as  well  as  peace- 
securing  is  it  then  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
made,  through  the  power  of  Divine  Grace, 
disciples  of  ilim,  who,  though  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother, 
and  has  assured  bis  obedient  children,  Lo !  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  Let  others  say  or  do  as  they  may, 
if  we  keep  close  to  and  depend  on  him,  there 
are  no  temptations  that  can  assail,  no  diffi- 
culties that  may  obstruct,  no  calamities  that 
may  shroud  our  path  with  gloom,  but  He  will 
lead  us  through  them  all  safely,  and  when  we 
must  bid  farewell  to  all,  the  nearest  and  dearest, 
to  lay  olf  the  shackles  of  mortality.  He  will 
go  with  us  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and,  having  washed  us  in  his  own 


blood,  will  finally  present  us  faultless  before 
the  throne  of  his  glory. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  strike  on  the  railroads,  so  far 
as  it  interferes  with  the  running  of  trains,  appears  to  be 
about  at  an  end,  and  a  hope  is  entertained  that  business 
generally  will  soon  assume  its  usual  condition.  In 
some  of  the  coal  districts  of  this  State,  the  miners  and 
iron  workers  continue  to  refuse  work,  and  the  flooding 
of  mines  occasions  very  heavy  loss  of  property. 

The  favorable  anticipations  of  the  agriculturists  of 
the  South  and  West,  respecting  the  shipment  of  this 
year's  crops  to  market,  have  been  clouded  by  the  un- 
certainty following  the  attacks  made  on  railroad  pro- 
perty, and  the  embargo  laid  on  railroad  traffic.  The 
wheat  and  cotton  crops  have  been  extremely  favorable, 
and  they  represent  the  staple  products  of  southern  and 
western  buyers  of  eastern  manufactures.  The  Agricul- 
tural Department  reports  the  wheat  crop  of  this  year 
will  be  more  than  325,000,000  bushels ;  of  which  pro- 
bably 100,000,000  will  be  available,  and  in  demand  for 
export.  A  month  ago  there  was  a  fair  prospect  that 
bountiful  harvests  and  a  good  foreign  market,  would 
improve  business  of  all  kinds,  and  help  to  restore  pros- 
perity to  the  country. 

Captain  de  Hersey's  operations  on  the  wrecked 
steamer  Eusland,  at  Long  Branch,  resulted  in  saving 
19,000  packages  ;  500  were  lost — of  these  it  is  stated  not 
more  than  75  were  valuable. 

Two  of  the  largest  silk  mills  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  have 
received  an  order  from  Paris  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
certain  class  of  silk  goods.  This  is  probably  the  first 
order  received  from  Europe  for  American  silks,  and 
comes  from  the  nation  wliich,  having  made  a  specialty 
of  the  manufacture,  stands  in  ihe  first  rank  as  a  pro- 
ducer. The  judges  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  pro- 
nounced American  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk  goods  superior  to  any  in  use  in  Europe,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  its  products  would  soon  com- 
pete with  similar  manufactures  in  Europe. 

There  are  only  450  square  miles  of  anthracite  coal 
in  the  United  States.  The  Reading  Company  owns 
one-third  of  the  whole.  Of  bituminous  coal  there  are 
in  America  200,000  square  miles,  and  8,000  square 
miles  in  Great  Britain. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  United  States,  for  1876,  was 
about  200,000,000  lbs.  ;  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, about  162,000,000,  mostly  combing  ;  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  about  463,000,000;  of  Australasia, 
about  350,000,000  ;  of  Beunos  Ayres  and  River  La 
Plata,  about  207,000,000.  These  are  the  principal  wool- 
growing  countries  of  the  world,  and  produce  1,382,000,- 
000  of  the  1,419,000,000  produced  on  the  entire  globe. 
The  selling  value  of  the  total  clip  would  probably  aggre- 
gate $450,000,000. 

A  telephone,  the  first  established  in  New  York  for 
business  purposes,  has  been  put  in  operation  with  the 
promise  of  working  satisfactorily.  The  instrument  used 
is  the  bell  telephone.  An  ordinary  telegraph  wire 
passes  through  Brooklyn  to  Jackson  street,  then  under 
the  river  to  the  New  York  side,  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles. 

The  number  of  interments  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
week  ending  at  noon  on  the  28th,  was  408  :  154  of  these 
were  adults,  254  children,  161  being  under  one  year  of 
age. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  28th  inst.  American  gold,  105J.  United  States 
6's,  1881,  112J;  5-20  coupons,  1865,  107 J;  do.  1867, 
109.V  ;  do.  1868,  ULV;  new  5's,  lllg. 

Cotton. — The  demand  is  limited.  380  bales  of  mid- 
dlings sold  in  lots  at  12J-  a  122  cts.  per  lb.  for  uplands 
and  New  Orleans. 

Flour.— The  market  is  dull.  Minnesota  extra  f imily, 
low  grades,  at  $8.00;  choice,  $8.50;  fancy,  at  $8.75. 
Pennsylvania  do.  do.,  old  wheat,  choice  $9.50  ;  do.  do., 
new  wheal,  at  $8.25  a  $8.50.  Southern  do.  do.,  old 
wheat,  fancy  and  patent  at  $9.25  a  f  9.50.  Small  sales 
of  rye  flour  at  $4.    Corn  meal  $3.25  for  Brandywine. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  dull  and  lower.  Southern  amber, 
good  and  prime,  in  the  cars,  at  $1.65  ;  Penna.  amber, 
fair,  at  $1.60;  and  Kentucky  white,  choice,  at  #1.70. 
Sales  of  20,000  bushels  corn  at  73  a  75  cts.  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  southern  yellow,  and  68  a  71  cts.  for 
western  mixed.  Oats,  45  a  48  cts.  per  bushel  for  western 
white;  Ohio  choice  47  cts. ;  Penna  do.,  at  50  cts. 

Hay  and  straw.  Prime  Timothy  sells  at  $1.25  a 
$1.35  per  100  lbs.;  and  mixed  and  new  at  70  cts.  a  $1. 
Straw  00  a  70  cts. 

A  heavy  storm  of  rain,  accompanied  with  heavy 
thunder  and  lightning,  passed  over  parts  of  Delaware 
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Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th.  About  midnigl 
a  dam  near  Swarthmore  gave  way,  and  the  large  volum 
of  water  thus  liberated,  caused  considerable  destrnctio 
of  property.  Still  greater  damage  is  reported  in  th 
village  of  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  from  simila 
causes.  The  streets  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were  floode; 
and  cars  on  some  lines  stopped  for  a  short  time. 

Foreign. — The  cut  nail  trade  of  Great  Britain  i 
said  to  aggregate  50,000  tons  annually  ;  one-third  { 
which  is  exported  to  other  countries.  Australia  bein, 
the  best  customer,  using  4,000  tons  annually.  There  ar 
over  2,000  varieties  of  nails  and  rivets  made,  some  c 
them  so  small  that  1,000  only  weigh  an  ounce  and 
half.  The  weekly  wages  paid  to  women  and  boys  ar 
2  to  3  dollars,  4  to  5  for  mere  laborers,  and  6  to  10  fo 
men  who  attend  the  machines. 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  telegraph  depart 
ment  has  been  a  complete  success  in  England.  Ove 
1100  are  employed  in  London ;  and  there  has  been  bu 
one  dismissal  in  four  years.  Their  hours  of  work  ar 
from  8  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M.,  each  being  on  duty  eight  con 
secutive  hours  out  of  the  twelve. 

Last  year,  in  England,  1,249  persons  were  killed  o: 
the  railroads,  while  1,528  were  killed  by  carriages  att 
wagons. 

The  Times  in  its  financial  article  says,  the  discoun 
market  is  extremely  inactive,  and  money  finds  emploj 
ment  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  A  long  continuanc 
of  this  stagnation  must  prove  the  reverse  of  wholesom 
in  many  ways. 

Late  advices  from  China  and  Japan,  state  that  ii 
China  copious  rains  have  fallen  in  the  famine  strickei 
districts  of  the  north,  and  the  crops  are  flourishing,  exj 
cept  in  some  localities  where  the  locusts  are  commit 
ting  ravages.  It  is  announced  that  the  difficulty  betweei 
Spain  and  China  in  reference  to  the  Soverna  mattei 
has  been  settled,  the  Chinese  government  paying  an  in 
demnity  to  the  relatives  of  the  vessel's  crew.  In  Japa) 
the  war  continues,  and  drafts  of  men  are  sent  from  th' 
tranquil  to  the  disturbed  provinces,  but  the  public  ar* 
kept  in  tire  dark  as  to  the  successes  on  either  side. 

M.  H.  De  Fontaine,  of  the  Society  for  encouragin; 
National  Industry  in  France,  says  the  total  annua 
value  of  the  products  of  glass  manufacture  in  Europ 
and  America,  has  almost  doubled  within  the  past  twent 
years,  and  amounts  now  to  600,000,000  fr;incs. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Secretary  of  State  for  Indis 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  that  country,  says,  ther 
appears  strong  reason  to  fear  that  a  second  period  o 
famine  is  settling  down  over  the  vast  district  whicl 
constitutes  Southern  India,  and  that  that  famine  canno 
do  other  than  produce  terrible  mortality. 

Subterranean  telegraphing,  on  an  extended  scale,  i 
to  be  tested  in  Germany — a  line  between  Berlin  anc 
Mayence  has  been  completed.  The  line  includes  sevei 
circuits,  is  80  German  miles  long,  and  unites  Mayence 
Frankfort,  Leipsig,  Cassel,  Halle  and  Berlin. 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  has  lost  by  death,  ohi 
of  its  most  distinguished  professors,  Zoepff,  who  fo  |Bt 
the  past  40  years  had  filled  the  chair  of  German  politi 
cal  law. 

The  Khedive's  Nubian  railroad  is  being  rapidl; 
pushed  forward,  and  the  first  section,  from  Wadi-Calfab 
on  the  Nile,  twelve  miles  from  the  second  cataract,  t( 
Sigraya,  has  been  opened.  Six  thousand  fellahs  are  a 
work  upon  the  second  section,  the  terminus  of  which 
Dengola.    The  river  is  to  be  bridged  at  Koye. 

Finland  has  more  blind  persons  than  any  other  coun 
try,  in  consequence  it  is  said  of  the  huts  having  ni 
chimneys.  Norway  siifiers  from  the  same  cause,  but  i] 
less  degree.  A  comparison  showed  in  Norway  the  blint 
were  13.6  in  70,000,  in  Finland  21.4. 
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FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  AT  GERMANTOWN. 
A  well  qualified  woman  teacher  is  wanted  for  thi 
Primary  Department  of  this  school.    Preference  wit 
be  given  to  one  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  thorougli 
course  of  normal  training.    Apply  to 

Jane  E.  Mason,  School  Lane  and  Wayne  St. 
Margaret  W.  Jenkins,  Coulter  St.,  near  Wayne 
Elizabeth  W.  Cope,  Haines  St.,  Germantown. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  well  qualified  teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  will  be  wanted  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  10th  mo.  29th.    Apply  to 

Joseph  Passraore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
John  E.  Carter,  624  South  24th  St.,  Philada. 
or  Wm.  Evans,  252  South  Front  St.,  " 

^^ILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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rice,  if  paid  in  advance,  $2.00  per  annum  ;  if  not  paid 

in  advance  $2.50-;  10  cents  extra  is  charged  for 
I  Postage  on  those  sent  by  mail. 
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For  '*The  Kriend." 

ObserTations  on  the  Rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
i     and  the  character  and  labors  of  George  Fox. 

{Continued  from  page  403.) 

"  Fully  believing  in  the  fundamental  truths 
i)f  the  Gospel  held  in  common  by  what  were 
sailed  the  evangelical  churches,  he  saw  that 
the  truths  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
vei-e  often  mutilated  or  rendered  nugatory 
)y  the  construction  put  upon  them  by  the  un- 
iearned  in  the  school  of  Christ.  He  therefore 
constantly  taught  that  the  Scriptures  could 
lot  be  rightly  understood  or  interpreted,  ex- 
cept by  the  Spirit  which  dictated  them,  and, 
;hat  it  was  thus  and  thus  only,  that  the  man 
}f  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
into  all  good  works.  The  necessary  deduc- 
,ion  from  this  was,  that  the  Spirit  itself  was 
iuperior  to  the  Scriptures  which  had  been 
ivritten  under  its  inspiration,  and  by  which 
jilone  their  sacred  contents  com  Id  be  rightly 
interpreted  and  applied;  and  as  Chinst  had 
Snlightened  every  man  that.eometh  into  the 
tvorld  with  a  measure  of  this  Spirit,  or  Divine 
jSrace,  so  it  was  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  ;  which,  however,  the  Scriptures 
would  never  contradict. 

"  Christ  being  the  glorified  Head  who  alone 
eould  prepare  fur,  ordain,  and  commission 
ministers  in  His  church,  so  the  ministers  made 
by  studying  divinity  and  ordained  by  men 
alone,  were  not  true  ministers  of  the  Gospel ; 
that  as  men  and  women  were  one  in  Christ 
Jesus,  He  confei*red  the  gift  for  the  ministry 
upon  both  alike,  whether  learned  or  unlearned, 
land  both  could  e.^ercise  it  in  the  assemblies 
[»f  the  people,  or  wherever  He  called  them 
thereto;  and  that  when  so  exercised,  it  must 
be  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Him 
who  alone  knows  the  states  of  those  addressed, 
find  what  i->  the  spiritual  food  convenient  for 
them.  Tiiat  the  Gospel  must  be  preached 
without  money  and  without  price,  in  accor 
dance  with  the  commandment  of  Christ  to  his 
disciples, '  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.' 
The  several  testimonies  here  enumerated,  have 
been  maintained  by  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  who  were  led  by  the  same 
Spirit  as  George  Fox  and  his  fellow  laborers, 
ever  since  their  day,  and  are  felt  to  be  as  bind- 
ing on  them  now,  as  they  were  on  them. 

"There  were  few  of  the  testimonies  which 
Friends  were  called  to  bear  that  caused  them 

»more  cruel  persecution  and  suffering  than  that 
relative  to  the  use  of  the  Scripture  language ' 
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of  ihou  and  thee,  and  the  refusal  to  bow  or  take 
off  the  hat,  or  to  give  the  ordinary  flattering 
salutations.  Alluding  to  this,  George  Fox 
says:  'Oh!  the  blows,  punchings,  beatings, 
and  imprisonments  we  underwent,  for  not  put- 
ting off  our  hats  to  men.  For  that  soon  tried 
all  meti's  patience  and  sobriety  what  it  was. 
.  .  .  The  bad  language  and  evil  usage  we 
received  on  this  account  is  hard  to  be  ex- 
pressed, besides  the  danger  we  were  sometimes 
in  of  losing  our  lives  for  this  matter  ;  and  that 
by  the  great  professors  of  Christianity,  who 
thereby  discovered  that  they  were  not  true 
believers.'  [1648.] 

"The  doctrine  promulgated  respecting  the 
true  character  of  Gospel  ministry,  and  the 
testimony  borne  against  receiving  pecuniary 
compensation  for  preaching,  as  it  struck  at 
the  trade  of  the  priests,  and  of  all  who  made 
merchandise  of  what  they  call  the  Gospel, 
naturally  roused  their  opposition  and  ani- 
mosity ;  and  consequentlj;'  there  was  no  class 
from  whom  Friends  encountered  more  deter- 
mined hostility,  or  at  whose  hands  they  un- 
derwent more  bitter  and  prolonged  persecu- 
tion than  the  clergy. 

"As  the  whole  tenor  of  the  principles  in- 
culcated by  G.  Fox  and  the  early  Friends  was 
calculated  to  draw  people  off  from  the  observ- 
ance of  forms  and  ceremonies,  or  a  dependence 
on  the  teaching  of  men,  and  to  centre  their 
attention  on  the  work  of  regeneration  through 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  and 
also  to  lead  to  the  attainment  of  a  state  of 
perfection  or  holiness,  through  its  sanctifying 
power  and  influence  ;  these  also  drew  forth 
much  contradiction  and  resistance  from  those 
who  wished  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the  belief, 
that  Christ  having  paid  the  penalty  for  ein, 
and  p«i=^ased  salvation  for  them,  there  was 
no  repentance,  no  suffering  for  sin,  no  cross- 
bearing  and  self-denial  necessary  on  their 
part ;  and  from  those  who  contended  that  man 
could  not  escape  from  sinning  in  this  life. 

"  Besides  preaching  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life,  G.  Fox  found  a  duty  laid  upon 
him  to  go  to  the  courts,  or  to  write  to  the 
judges,  inciting  them  to  avoid  oppression,  and 
to  administer  justice  in  all  their  doings;  and 
also  in  warning  those  who  kept  ale  houses 
and  other  places  of  entertainment,  not  to  al- 
low of  drinking  to  excess,  nor  any  immoral 
conduct;  and  to  declare  against  all  deceit  or 
untruthfulness  in  buying  or  selling,  likewise 
against  stage  plays,  gaming,  &c. 

"Being  at  Nottingham  on  a  First-day  of 
the  week,  he  went  into  the  'great  steeple 
house'  of  the  town,  and  hearing  the  priest 
give  an  incoherent  explanation  of  the  text 
which  he  took,  he  testified  against  it,  and  ex- 
plained what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  mean- 
ing. Whereupon  the  officers  put  him  into  a 
filthy,  offensive  prison,  where  he  was  kept  for 
some  time.  Afterwards  he  was  removed  to 
the  sheriff's  house,  who,  with  his  wife,  was 
I  'much  changed  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  ;' 
'and  allowed  him  to  hold  meetings  at  their 
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house.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  wondei'- 
ful  evidence  of  divine  power  attending  these 
gatherings,  and  many  were  convinced.  The 
magistrates  having  neglected  to  bring  their 
prisoner  before  the  court  when  it  was  sitting, 
he  was  detained  there  'a  pretty  long  time,' 
and  then  set  at  liberty;  this  was  his  first  im- 
prisonment, and  it  occurred  in  1649.  At 
Mansfield  Woodhouse,  for  speaking  to  the 
priest  and  people  in  their  place  of  worship, 
they  knocked  him  down,  and  he  '  was  cruelly 
beaten  and  bruised  with  their  fists,  Bibles  and 
sticks.'  They  then  haled  him  away  and  set 
him  in  the  stocks,  where  he  was  kept  for  some 
hours.  But,  he  says,  '  The  Lord's  power  soon 
healed  me,  and  that  day  some  were  convinced 
of  the  Lord's  truth,  and  turned  to  his  teach- 
ing.' 

"Travelling  from  place  to  place  his  minis- 
try was  so  powerful  that  multitudes  were 
convinced,  and  regular  meetings  of  Friends 
were  established  in  many  places. 

"  1650.  Being  at  Derby,  and  learning  there 
was  to  be  a  great  '  lecture'  delivered  there 
that  day,  at  which  many  officers,  priests,  and 
preachers  were  to  be  in  attendance,  he  felt  it 
his  duly  to  go  to  it ;  where,  after  the  '  service' 
was  through,  he  spoke  to  the  congregation 
what  he  believed  to  be  required  of  him.  Al- 
though the  people  were  quiet,  he  was  taken 
before  the  magistrates.  In  the  course  of  the 
examination,  G.  Fox  was  asked  whether  he 
was  sanctified?  he  answered.  Yes:  then  they 
asked  if  he  had  no  sin  ?  to  which  he  answered, 
'  Christ  my  Saviour  has  taken  away  my  sin, 
and  in  Him  is  no  sin.'  Being  asked  how  he 
knew  that  Christ  did  abide  in  us  ?  G.  F.  said, 
'  By  his  Spirit  that  He  hath  given  us.'  It  was 
then  temptingly  queried,  '  If  any  of  us  were 
Christ'?  G.  F.  answered,  'Nay,  we  are  noth- 
ing, Christ  is  all.' 

"These  magistrates,  nevertheless,  committed 
George  Fox  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  John 
Fretwell  to  the  'House  of  Correction'  for  six 
months,  as  blasphemers.  J.  Fretwell  proved 
unfaithful  to  the  truth  and  so  got  released  ; 
but  G.  Fox,  refusing  the  offer  of  his  relatives 
to  the  magistrates,  to  be  bound  that  he  would 
not  come  any  more  there,  was  kept  to  the  end 
of  the  six  months  in  his  first  place  of  confine- 
ment, and  nearly  six  months  longer  in  the 
common  jail.  The  change  in  the  place  of  im- 
prisonment took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Parliament,  who  were  re- 
cruiting for  the  army,  sending  for  George, 
when  they  knew  that  the  time  for  which  he 
was  committed  was  nearly  expired,  and  offered 
to  make  him  a  captain  in  the  army,  urging 
him  to  accept  it,  and  said  the  soldiers  were 
desirous  to  have  him  for  their  commander. 
But  George  says,  'I  told  them  I  knew  ft-om 
whence  all  wars  arose,  even  from  the  lusts, 
according  to  James'  doctrine  ;  and  that  I  lived 
in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and  power  that  took 
away  the  occasion  of  all  wars.  Yet  they  court- 
ed me  to  accept  of  their  offer,  and  thought  I 
did  but  compliment  them.    Bat  I  told  them 
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I  was  come  into  the  covenant  of  peace,  which 
was  before  wai's  and  strifes  wei'e.  They  said, 
they  offered  it  in  love  and  jiinduess  to  me,  be- 
cause of  my  virtue;  and  such  like  flattering 
words  tliey  used.  But  I  told  them.  If  that 
was  their  love  and  kindness,  I  trampled  it 
under  my  feet.  Then  their  rage  got  up  and 
they  said,  "Take  him  away,  jailer,  and  put 
him  into  the  prison  amongst  the  rogues  and 
felons."  So  1  was  put  into  a  lousy,  stinking 
place,  without  any  bod,  amongst  thirty  felons, 
where  I  was  kept  almost  half  a  year  ;  yet  at 
times  they  would  let  me  walk  to  the  garden, 
believing  I  would  not  go  away.' 

"Notwithstanding  the  vileness  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  prison,  he  was  preserved  from 
contamination,  and  was  often  engaged  in  re- 
proving their  wickedness  and  striving  to  re- 
form them.  There  being  a  young  woman 
there  who  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  for 
stealing,  George  wrote  to  the  judges,  showing 
how  wrong  it  was  to  take  human  life  for  such 
crimes;  that  it  was  contrary  even  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  religion  of  Christ;  and  moving  them  to 
have  mercy  on  her.  She  was  taken  to  the 
gallows  and  there  reprieved;  and  being  re- 
turned to  the  prison,  she  afterwards  became 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  joined  Friends. 

"Seeing  the  pernicious  eftVcts  resulting  from 
keeping  the  prisoners  so  that  they  could  min- 
gle together  promiscuously,  and  the  older  and 
more  hardened  convicts  thus  have  opportuni- 
ties to  teach  the  youn^^er  ottenders  lessons  of 
vice,  and  spread  and  increase  wickedness,  he 
thought  it  his  duly  to  write  out  his  observa- 
tions and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  had 
led  him,  and  communicate  them  to  the  judges; 
that  they  might  adopt  some  measures  to  arrest 
an  evil  so  detrimental  to  the  safety  of  society. 
This  is  the  first  essay  at  prison  reform  of 
which  we  have  account. 

(To  be  continued.} 


The  Population  of  the  Globe. — The  most 
trustworthy  estimate  of  the  number  of  people 
on  the  earth  for  the  year  1876,  as  furnished 
by  the  German  statisticians,  is  1,423,917,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  over  twenty-seven 
millions  on  the  estimate  of  1875,  but  the 
augmentation  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths,  but  largelj''  to  the  ob- 
taining of  more  accurate  information  regard- 
ing the  population  of  regions  hitherto  little 
known,  and  to  more  perfect  census  returns 
from  other  countries. 

Asia  is  still  the  home  of  a  majority  of  the 
human  race,  after  having  8up])licd  shoots  from 
which  have  sprung  groat  Western  peoples. 
About  four-sevenths  of  the  earth's  population 
is  Asiatic,  or  825,548,590  ;  Kurope  comes  next 
with  over  a  fifth,  or  309,178  300;  Africa  with 
about  a  seventh,  or  19j),92  1,()00 ;  America 
With  less  than  a  sixteenth,  or  85,519,800  ;  and 
finally,  Australia  and  i'nlyiicsia,  with  the  very 
small  fraction  of  4,748,(100  people.  Kurope  is 
the  most  densely  populatetl,  having  82  jiersons 
to  the  square  milo;  Asia  comes  next,  with  48 
to  the  square  milo;  Africa  next,  with  171; 
and  America  and  Australia  have  5}  and  1] 
respectively. 

There  are  215  cities  on  the  earth  with  a 
population  of  over  100,000;  29  of  half  a  million 
or  more,  and  nine  cities  containing  a  million 
or  more  inhabitants.  Of  these  last,  four  are 
in  China.  Including  Brooklyn  with  New 
York,  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world  stand  in 
this  order r  London,  .3,489,428;  Paris,  1,851,- 


792;  New  York,  1,535,622;  Vienna,  1,091,- 
999;  Berlin,  1,044,000;  Canton  and  three 
other  Chinese  cities,  one  million  each. 

Though  there  are  not  at  hand  statistics 
upon  which  to  base  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  fact,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  observers 
of  the  condition  of  civilized  peoples  that  the 
average  longevity  of  the  human  race  has  in- 
creased within  a  hundred  years.  Such  reports 
of  the  death  rate  as  we  have  go  to  support 
that  conclusion,  and  the  devastations  of  epi- 
demic diseases  are  not  so  great  now  as  former- 
ly. In  England  the  death  rate  has  declined 
considerably  during  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy. 
There  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  as  also  in  this 
country,  the  subject  of  public  hygiene  has  re- 
ceived great  attention  of  late  years,  and  its 
difficulties  are  being  steadily  overcome.  The 
probability  is  that  men  now,  on  the  average, 
live  longer  than  their  ancestors  and  in  better 
average  health. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Philip  and  Rachel  Price. 
It  was  about  the  year  1792,  that  Rachel 
Price  first  appeared  in  the  ministry.  After 
a  period  of  probation  her  service  was  ap- 
proved ;  and  some  notes  left  by  her  manifest 
the  feelings  that  accompanied  the  event.  "  My 
friends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Concord 
thought  it  right  to  acknowledge  and  recom- 
mend me  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders,  as  an  approved  minister.  A 
minute  to  that  effect  wa^  furnished  the  Select 
Meeting  in  the  4th  mo.  1802.  I  attended  that 
meeting  in  the  5th  month,  when  the  language 
of  encouragement  was  handed  forth  by  our 
valuable  friend  Eli  Yarnall,  in  his  usually  im- 
pressive and  affectionate  manner.  I  consider- 
ed it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  sit  with 
those  to  whom  I  felt  so  nearly  united,  and  to 
become  associated  with  and  placed  more  par- 
ticularly under  their  care :  but  I  found  my 
exercise  and  concern  not  diminished  thereb}^, 
nor  my  ability  increased, — neither  were  ray 
besetments  lessened,  by  becoming  incorporated 
with  such  valuable  companions.  After  attend- 
ing several  meetings  of  the  kind,  and  feeling 
rather  disappointed,  as  I  supposed  if  all  were 
as  good  as  I  thought  we  ought  to  be  before 
we  were  admitted  to  the  Select  Meeting,  we 
might  expect  these  to  be  Heavenly  Commu- 
nions without  earthly  interruptions,  —  and 
querying  in  my  own  mind  why  these  meet- 
ings were  sometimes  so  lifeless,  even  more 
so  than  the  large  mixed  assemblies,  Samuel 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  arose  and  spoke  very 
interestingly.  He  said, — 'We  are  informed 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  that  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord, 
Satan  came  also  among  them  ;  and  he  believed 
there  was  not  a  station  or  situation  that  a 
man  can  attain  unto  in  this  life,  boyond  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy  of  our  souls'  salvation  ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  the  sacred  injunction 
to  all  to  watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation  :  that  it  is  no  sin  to  be  tempted, 
but  it  is  by  obedience  to  temptation  that  we 
commit  sin.'  He  apprehended  there  might 
be  present  individuals  who  had  not  been  long 
admitted  to  that  meeting,  and  might  have 
expected  there  would  be  but  little  to  inter- 
rupt the  worshij)  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  He 
thought  it  was  in  the  ordering  of  ]3est  Wis- 
dom, if  it  was  often  permitted  to  be  otherwise, 
that  we  might  feel  our  own  weakness  and  de- 
pendence; that  of  ourselves  wo  can  do  nothing 
to  advance  the  cause  of  righteousness  on  the 
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earth ;  that  no  flesh  might  glory  in  its  owe  ^ 
perfection,  but  that  we  might  lie  low  in  the  "f 
abasement  of  self,  so  that  He,  whose  right  i|  J,," 
is  to  rule  and  reigu  in  our  hearts,  may  direof™^ 
according  to  his  pleasure.  If  we  who  com- 
pose this  part  of  the  Society,  were  permitted 
generally  to  partake  of  the  effusions  of  Divine 
love  and  regard,  we  might  be  induced  to  think 
that  we  had  attained  a  higher  state  of  perfec- 
tion than  our  fellow  members,  and  thereby 
become  exalted  in  our  own  imaginations,  as 
cribing  that  to  the  creature  which  only  and 
alone  belongeth  to  the  Creator.  This  com- 
munication was  very  instructive  and  interest- 
ing to  my  inexperienced  mind  at  the  time,  and 
strengthening  when  recurred  to  since.  The; 
substance  yet  remains  fresh  upon  my  memory 
(at  the  age  of  seventy),  and  I  am  willing  to 
put  it  upon  record  and  leave  it,  hoping  that  it 
may  afford  some  comfort  to  some  tried  and 
discouraged  minds  when  I  am  gone." 

For  some  weeks  in  1802,  Philip  Price  travel 
led  with  Richard  Mott,  of  New  York,  visiting 
the  meetings  of  Friends  in  the  south-eastern 
counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The  services  of 
this  ministering  Friend  are  described  as  hav-i 
ing  been  very  close  upon  the  unfaithful,  in 
instances  producing  deep  contrition,  but  un 
productive  of  full  relief  to  the  mind  of  the  ?5, 
faithful  laborer,  who  apprehended  he  had 
passed  by  some  meetings  that  he  should  have 
taken  in  his  course.  During  this  and  other 
absences  of  her  husband,  Rachel  Price  direct 
ed  the  business  of  the  household  and  farm 
with  judgment,  and  was  concerned  to  attend 
the  meetings  with  the  children,  taking  with 
her  "seven  or  eight  of  them,"  a  distance  of 
two  miles  to  Birmingham. 

Dui-ing  the  spring  of  1804,  Sarah  Talbot 
and  Rachel  Price  made  a  religious  visit  among 
Friends  in  Middle  and  East  New  Jersey 
Leaving  Philadelphia  under  discouragement, 
the  latter  wrote,  "  With  health  not  very  good, 
yet  my  mind  enjoys  such  a  comfortable  degree 
of  quietude  in  the  belief  that  I  am  in  the  way 
of  ray  duty,  that  I  have  scarce  language  to 
describe  the  different  feelings  of  my  mind 
now."  *  *  "  We  are  permitted  sometimes 
to  partake  as  it  were  of  a  brook  by  the  way- 
side, whereby  we  are  encouraged  to  move 
forward  in  the  ability  received,  to  the  relief 
of  our  own  minds."  In  the  spring  of  1805 
they  continued  their  travels  together  among 
Friends  of  South  or  West  New  Jcrsej" :  At 
Salem,  met  with  John  Simpson,  Thomas  Seat- 
tergood,  "and  many  other  precious  Friends 
I  felt  myself  a  poor  thing  amongst  them,  as 
thou  maj'est  suppose,  yet  am  favored  at  times 
from  a  degree  of  experience  to  acknowledge 
that  in  His  presence  there  is  life,  and  at  His 
right  hand  there  are  rivers  of  pleasure  for- 
evermore."  "  We  have  been  at  meeting  every 
da}'  but  one  since  we  left  home.  Surely,  some 
may  say,  we  might  be  very  good  by  this  time, 
if  going  to  meeting  would  make  us  so;  but  if 
wc  are  but  made  sensible  from  time  to  time, 
that  we  are  in  the  way  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment, and  suffered  to  partake  of  even  the  frag- 
ments of  the  true  bread,  after  witnessing  it  to 
be  broken  amongst  us,  so  that  we  may  know 
that  we  do  indeed  live,  I  believe  we  shall  be 
satisfied."  At  Egg-Harbor,  R.  Price  probably 
first  saw  the  ocean,  with  the  lively  sensibility 
and  reverential  emotion  with  which  the  great 
works  of  the  Creator  ever  impressed  her  sen- 
sitive mind.  "I  am  seated  at  the  window, 
delighted  with  beholding  the  waves  of  the  sea 
continually  rolling,  wave  after  wave,  and 
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ireaking  on  the  shore.  Oh,  haw  awfully 
najestic, — how  great  the  power,  that  hath 
et  bounds  even  to  the  sea,  and  said  '  thus  far 
halt  thou  go  and  no  farther:  There  shall  thy 
)roud  waves  be  staj'ed.'  He  hath  placed  the 
and  for  the  bound  of  the  sea,  by  a  perpetual 
lecree,  that  it  cantioL  pass  it ;  and  though  the 
vaves  thereof  toss  themselves,  yet  can  they 
»ot  prevail  ;  though  ihey  roar,  yet  can  they 
lot  pass  over  it." 

The  journey  was  pursued  to  satisfaction, 
mt  under  circumstances  of  trial  and  discour- 
igement  to  the  partner  left  at  home.  She 
writes,  "  I  have  found  my  mind  very  much 
esigned  to  my  present  allotment,  whether  in 
leights  or  in  depths,  so  that  1  am  but  made 
jensible  that  I  am  in  my  place,  and  through 
3ivine  favor  I  may  saj'  (I  trust  without  boast- 
Dg)  that  I  have  from  time  to  time  felt  the 
•evvard  of  sweet  peace,  which  is  all  I  crave  for 
aiyself,  hoping  that  thou  wilt  be  made  a  par- 
aker  of  a  large  share  in  thus  giving  me  up." 
Ee,  under  the  besetting  trials,  exclaims, — 
•  Oh!  patience  and  resignation  to  Divine  allot- 
ments, how  much  do  i  still  want  of  their  in- 
Suence  to  bring  all  into  subjection,  and  be 
ible  to  say,  '  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done 
n  all  things!'  and  to  bear  crosses  and  adver- 
sity with  the  same  calmness  and  fortitude  as 
if  all  prospei'ed,  and  was  to  our  outward  de- 
sires. Perhaps  it  is  best  for  me  to  feel  the 
hand  of  adversity  and  disappointment,  lest  I 
should  grow  forgetful  and  lose  the  sense  of  a 
grateful  mind  for  the  favors  that  are  enjoyed." 
And  again, — "  I  believe  I  have  felt  thee  to  bo 
as  near  and  precious  to  my  life  as  at  any  time 
of  it;  indeed,  our  separation,  I  think,  has  felt 
more  trying.  I  have  been  almost  afraid  to 
put  my  pen  to  paper  to  communicate  with 
thee,  lest  I  might  imprudently  drop  some- 
thing that  might  do  more  harm  than  hearing 
from  us  would  give  comfort,  as  it  has  not  been 
my  allotment  to  be  much  refreshed  with  the 
stream  of  consolation  since  thy  absence  :  but 
enough,  lest  I  now  commit  the  error  I  have 
been  afraid  of." 


The  Land  of  Midian. — Gold,  silver,  and  tin 
have  bsen  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  land 
of  Midian.  An  expedition,  sent  out  by  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  iu  which  Captain  Bur 
ton  occupied  a  prominent  position,  made  this 
discovery,  and  it  also  found  that  each  ruined 
town  had  its  raining  works,  dams  for  washing 
the  sand  and  crushing  the  rock,  showing  that 
a  busy  mining  population  had  existed  in  this 
interesting  region,  which  is  said  to  be  full  of 
mineral  w^ealth. — "  T.  B."  writes  to  a  con- 
temporary from  Weston-super-Mare : — "  With 
reference  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  Captain 
Burton,  that  the  land  of  Midian  abounds  in 
gold,  silver,  tin  and  antimony,  and  that  the 
country  seems  to  bo  full  of  mineral  wealth,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  fact,  as  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  of  the  Midianites  having 
not  merely  personal  ornaments  of  gold,  but 
tablets  of  gold  and  chains  for  the  camels' 
necks,  showing  the  great  abundance  of  this 
metal.  Among  the  spoils  brought  from  the 
land  of  Midian  (Numbers  xxxi)  were  'gold, 
Bilver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead ; '  and  in 
another  expedition  the  quantity  of  gold  taken 
was  so  great  that  Gideon  made  an  ephod 
thereof,  and  set  it  up  in  his  city  (.Judges  viii). 
The  discoveries  of  Captain  Burton,  if  they 
should  be  verified,  will  be  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Record." — 
Record. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Poor. 

"  Hearken  my  beloved  brethren,  hath  not  God  chosen 
the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the 
kinfjdora  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
liim." — James  ii.  5. 

We  have  often  been  impressed  with  the 
forcible  and  beautiful  applicatioa  of  the  above 
text  to  many  of  those  loving  disciples  whose 
poverty  as  well  as  humility,  hide  them  from 
the  notice  of  their  fellow  believers.  They 
doubtless  look  at  times  with  yearning  hearts 
toward  these:  wishing,  longing,  for  a  kind 
recognition  of  their  brotherhood,  while  the 
latter,  in  their  social  superiority  pass  them 
by,  not  exactly  in  a  phara-iaical  spirit,  but 
with  a  thoughtlessness  which  some  would  do 
well  to  check  in  their  intercourse  with  other 
men.  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren,  is  too  broad  a  truth  for 
any  to  ignore  lightly.  Many  a  mind  well 
stored  with  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  learned 
in  the  school  of  Christ — heart-knowledge,  not 
mere  head-knowledge — is  found  under  the 
rough  and  soiled  clothing  of  a  day  laborer. 
Many  a  precious  soul,  bfloved  of  the  Master, 
waits  in  the  neglected  poverty  of  this  life,  to 
be  clothed  upon  in  the  life  that  is  to  come  with 
the  robes  of  righteousness  which  await  the 
ransomed  and  redeemed  who  have  loved  their 
Lord  here.  Many  a  heartfelt  thanksgiving  is 
poured  out  over  a  humble  meal ;  a  meal  which 
would  be  rejected  by  some  of  us  who  think 
ourselves  humble  Christians. 

These  lessons  of  trust — even  that  of  waiting 
day  by  day  for  outward  food,  teach  those  in 
humble  life  where  to  look  for  help,  and  tend 
to  lead  many  to  apply  to  Him  who  can  satisfy 
all  their  wants,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
and  very  preciously  do  some  learn  the  lessons. 
Trulj^  these  are  those  to  whom  the  language 
of  our  dear  Lord  seems  peculiarly  applicable, 
"  Blessed  be  ye  poor,  for  youi'S  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  and  would  it  not  be  well  for 
some  of  us  were  we  more  free  to  hail  them  as 
brethren  beloved? 

These  thoughts  were  principally  drawn  out 
by  the  perusal  of  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  an  aged  colored  man,  by  his  wife. 
He  is  one  who  has  learned  to  love  his  Lord, 
and  who  can  also  see  the  beauties  with  which 


the  earth  is  clothed  as  the  work  of  his  loving 
and  trusted  Master,  greatly  thankful  that  he 
has  been  joiued  to  so  loving  and  pious  a  help- 
mate. The  simplicity  of  the  letter  does  not 
detract  from  its  mei-it.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  husband, — It  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  hear  from  j'ou,  and  I  am  getting 
along,  thank  the  Lord,  very  well.  *  *  Things 
are  going  on  well.  I  am  going  to  get  the 
room  plastered,  do  you  think  well  of  it  ?  Take 
good  care  of  yourself,  for  you  know  my  hap- 
piness depends  on  3'our  welfare.  Remember 
your  wife  in  your  prayers,  as  I  do  you  in 
mine. 

Your  affectionate  wife." 


Many  children  among  us  sustain  a  grievous 
loss  by  not  being  early  and  properly  made 
acquainted  with  the  principles  we  profess. 
For  want  of  this  instruction  they  become  too 
easy  a  prey  to  the  customs  of  the  world  ;  and 
those  habitudes,  which  should  be  as  a  kind  of 
hedge  about  them,  and  protect  from  many 
temptations,  are  thrown  down,  and  all  the 
allurements  of  vice  and  folly  suffered  to  seduce 
their  affections,  to  their  ruin. — Dr.  J.  Fother- 
gill. 


From  the  "  Philadelphia  Inquirer"  of  7th  mo.  last. 

Ti'opifal  Fruit. 

Not  many  j^ears  ago  tropical  fruits,  such  as 
oranges,  lemons,  pineapples,  bananas,  and  co- 
coanuts,  were  classed  among  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  the 
demand  for  the  comparatively  small  quanti- 
ties imported  was  not  sufficient  to  give  such 
luxuries  an  excessive  value  in  the  markets. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people,  content  with 
the  yearly  cycle  of  domestic  crops,  were  un- 
willing, except  on  rare  occasions,  to  incur  the 
slight  additional  expense  of  feasting  on  the 
luscious  products  of  other  countries,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  few  en- 
terprising importers  that  the  consumption  of 
tropical  fruits  became  general.  Now,  however, 
the  man  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  purchase 
a  pineapple  or  a  few  bananas  for  his  family 
table  is  poor  indeed,  while  oranges  and  lemons 
have  become  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
the  summer  season.  Every  city  has  some 
large  importing  house  with  numerous  fast 
sailing  vessels  constantly  endeavoring  to  sup- 
ply the  ever-increasing  demand,  and  yet  it  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  markets 
become  overstocked,  a  very  slight  reduction 
in  price  being  usually  sufficient  to  regulate 
the  demand  to  the  supply.  For  the  trade  in 
this  city  thei-e  are  22  vessels  engaged. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  brought  direct  from 
the  Island  of  Sicily  between  the  first  of  March 
and  the  latter  part  of  July ;  after  that  time 
they  are  shipped  from  Sicily  to  Liverpool, 
and  then  transferred  to  steamers.  Florida 
oranges  make  their  appearance  in  the  market 
in  September,  and  continue  until  the  1st  of 
March,  the  Sicily  trade  in  the  meantime  re- 
opening about  Christmas.  Bananas  of  the 
yellow  variety  are  brought  by  fast-sailing 
schooners  from  Port  Antonio,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  the  red  bananas 
come  from  Baracoa,  Cuba.  Pineapples  are 
nearly  all  shipped  from  the  Bahama  Islands, 
the  red  variety  being  transferred  to  vessels  at 
Abaco,Eleuthera,  and  the  sugar  loaf  from  San 
Salvador.  A  few  pineapples  are  sent  from 
Cuba,  but  full}^  nine-tenths  come  from  the 
Bahama  Islands.  The  trade  in  bananas  and 
pineapples  is  now  at  its  height,  the  vessels 
arriving  daily  loaded  to  the  deck  with  the 
fruits.  The  demand  for  cocoanuts,  however, 
is  quite  steady  all  the  year  round,  as  they  are 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  confec- 
tions. Cocoanuts  are  grown  in  the  islands 
which  produce  bananas  and  pineapples,  and 
in  shipping  make  excellent  ballast.  One  firm 
in  this  city  have  this  season  imported  about 
135,000  bunches  of  bananas,  1,50:),000  pine- 
apples, and  2,000,000  cocoanuts.  One  Phila- 
delphia confectioner  alone  uses  over  300,000 
cocoanuts  annually,  and  his  is  by  no  means 
the  largest  house  in  the  city. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  the  peach 
season  opens,  and  this  year's  crop  will  be  one 
of  unusual  abundance.  The  first  shipments 
come  from  Georgia  by  rail,  and  then  the 
points  of  export  move  gradually  north  through 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  to  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  when  the  season  reaches  its  height. 
Small  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  now  arriving 
from  Macon,  Georgia,  coming  through  on 
fast  express  trains,  but  those  expected  from 
Charleston  will  be  sent  by  steamer.  Between 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust the  California  fruit  ti'ade,  introduced 
last  season,  will  open.  These  shipments  in- 
clude peaches,  apricots,  early  plums,  summer 
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pears,  grapes,  &c.,  over  two  hundred  tous  of 
California  grapes  being  already  engaged.  The 
winter  varieties  of  California  pears  begin  to 
arrive  in  September.  The  great  drawback 
on  this  trade  is  the  immense  freight,  which 
often  amounts  to  over  Sl,300  a  car. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
tropical  fruit  trade  is  the  almost  superhuman 
effort  necessary  to  bring  them  from  the  ship- 
ping ports  to  the  markets  with  sufficient  speed 
to  prevent  the  fruit  from  becoming  damaged. 
Tweniy-four  hours'  delay  is  frequently  enough 
to  ruin  an  entire  cargo,  and  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess, therefore,  lies  in  the  employment  of  the 
fastest  sailing  vessels  that  can  be  made,  and 
the  service  of  experienced  and  fearless  sea- 
men. When  the  vessel  once  spreads  her  sails 
to  the  wind  nothing  but  the  most  imminent 
and  certain  dangir  is  permitted  to  interfere 
with  her  onward  course,  many  captains  keep- 
ing on  full  sail  in  the  midst  of  a  hurricane 
which  few  mariners  would  care  to  face.  These 
fruit  schooners  may  sometimes  be  seen  on  the 
ocean  flying  along  their  course,  while  other 
sailing-vessels  are  making  ready  for  a  coming 
gale,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  in  a 
storm  the  captain  will  refuse  to  reef  a  single 
yard  of  sail  as  long  as  there  is  one  chance  in 
ten  of  the  vessel  keeping  afloat  and  making 
good  time.  Some  idea  of  the  fleetness  of  these 
schooners  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
the  Baracoa,  Captain  McClintock,  while  held 
for  some  trivial  custom  offence  under  the  guns 
of  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  suddenly  spread  her 
white  wings  and  was  far  out  in  the  high  seas 
before  the  steamer  could  get  within  cannon 
shot  of  her  stern.  As  soon  as  the  peach  sea- 
son fairly  opens  the  market  for  tropical  fruit 
will  decline,  and  continue  at  a  low  ebb  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  the  new  car- 
goes will  begin  to  arrive. 


Extravagant  Funerals. — The  practice  of 
impoverishing  the  estates  of  decedents  by 
means  of  imposing  and  extravagant  funerals, 
is  severely  criticized  in  a  recent  opinion  de 
livercd  b}'  Judge  Rheme,  of  the  Orphans' 
Court  of  Luzerne  county.  In  a  case  in  which 
the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased  was  proven 
to  be  but  $581,82,  an  administrator  sought  to 
have  the  court  allow  the  sum  of  S139,75  for 
the  expenses  of  burial,  which  was  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  personal  estate.  This  allowance 
Judge  Eheme  refused  to  grant,  and,  in  his 
decision,  after  saying  that  "pompous  pro- 
cessions of  great  length,  glistening  silver- 
plated  casket  and  carved  marble  monuments, 
are  unnecessary  for  Christian  burial,"  be  sums 
up  his  view  of  the  law  of  the  subject  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Such  parades  as  arc  called 
'  fine  funerals'  may  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
living,  but  no  respect  for  the  dead  demands 
them,  and  when  a  decedent's  estate  is  limited 
and  his  debts  are  not  paid,  or  where  he  leaves 
a  family  of  helpless  children,  the  expenses  of 
such  burials  will  not  be  allowed  out  of  his 
estate.  Those  who  contract  for  and  etijoy 
such  luxuries  must  pay  for  them  themselves." 
— Late  Paper. 


1810.  The  last  silting  of  the  mooting  of 
ministers  and  elders  was  held,  and  we  wore 
favored  to  separate  under  that  solemn  cover- 
ing of  silence,  which  subdues  imaginations, 
and  brings  the  thoughts  into  captivit}^;  a 
marvellous  power  prevailing  over  the  mind, 
which  no  words  can  fully  sot  forth  ;  it  is  more 


precious  and  more  refreshing  to  the  immortal 
spirit  than  words  can  be. — M.  Capper. 

Sel  cted. 

"  HE  LEADETH  ME." 
"  He  leadeth  me  !"  "  He  leadeth  me  !" 

What  joy  the  words  impart, 
Inspiring  me  to  greater  zeal  ; 

Take  courage,  fainting  heart. 

What  though  the  way  be  dark  and  drear  ! 

This  ihought  my  tears  dispel — 
He'll  lead  me  safe,  through  storm  and  strife, 

Where  saints  and  angels  dwell. 

Grant  me  to  know  from  day  to  day 

That  I  am  owned  of  thee  ; 
Be  thou  my  Guard,  be  thou  my  Way, 

O'er  life's  tempestuous  sea, 

O  may  I  trust  my  all  to  thee 

Whatever  may  betide  ! 
Thy  promises  are  ever  sure. 

My  Saviour,  and  my  guide. 

And  when  my  life-work  here  is  done, 

Its  joys  and  sorrows  o'er, 
Take  me  to  reign  with  thee  above, 

Where  sin  molests  no  more. 

— Christian  Advocate. 


Selected. 

PATIENCE. 
A  gentle  angel  walketh  throughout  a  world  of  woe. 
With  messages  of  mercy  to  mourning  hearts  below  ; 
His  peaceful  smile  invites  them  to  love  and  to  confide. 
Oh  !  follow  in  his  footsteps,  keep  closely  by  his  side  ! 
To  soft  and  tearful  sadness  he  changes  dumb  despair, 
And  soothes  to  deep  submission  the  storm  of  grief  and 
care  ; 

Where  midnight  shades  are  brooding,  he  pours  the 
light  of  noon, 

And  every  grievous  wound  he  heals,  most  surely  if  not 
soon. 

He  will  not  always  answer  thy  questions  and  thy  fear. 
His  watchword  is,  "  Be  patient,  the  journey's  end  is 
near  1" 

And  ever  through  the  toilsome  way,  he  tells  of  joys  to 
come, 

And  points  the  pilgrim  to  his  rest,  the  wanderer  to  his 
home. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Hat  Honor. 

William  Penn,upon  the  occasion  of  a  seri- 
ous conversation  with  the  Graef  of  Donau,  at 
the  house  of  the  noble  Princess  Blizubeth  of 
the  Rhine,  thus  alludes  to  this  very  formal, 
vain,  and  world-conforming  custom. 

"  This,"  says  W.  Penn,"  "  choketh  ;  and  the 
rather,  because  it  telleth  tales  ;  it  telleth  what 
people  are;  it  marketh  men  for  separatists ;  it 
is  blowing  a  trumpet  visibly  across  the  world  : 
and  that  the  fear  of  man  (greatly  prevalent 
with  too  many  serious  people  in  that  land,) 
cannot  abide,  but  startoth  at,  and  runneth 
away  from. 

"Howbeit,  the  Lord  enabled  me  to  open 
the  thing  to  him  ;  as  that  it  [the  hat  honor] 
was  no  plant  of  God's  planting,  but  a  weed  of 
degeneracy  and  apostacy ;  a  carnal  and  earthly 
honor,  the  effect,  feeder,  and  pleaser  of  pride, 
and  of  a  vain  mind,  and  that  no  advantage  re- 
dounded to  mal^kind  by  it:  and  how  could 
they,  that  ought  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God, 
use  that  vain  and  unprofitable  custom,  which 
cannot  bo  done  to  the  glory  of  God?  1  en- 
treated him  seriously  to  consider  with  him- 
self, the  rise  and  end  of  it;  lohence  it  came, 
what  it  pleased,  and  what  that  was,  which 
was  angry  that  it  had  it  not?" 

Ho  reminded  this  great  man,  of  the  sincere 
and  serviceable  respect  which  trnth  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  this  unmeaning  ceremo- 
ny ;  and  after  exhorting  him  to  siraplicitj' 
and  poverty  of  spirit,  and  to  belike  that  Jesus' 
whom  he  professed  to  take  for  his  Saviour,  ' 


they  parted  ;  the  Graef  taking  his  leave 
them,  with  great  civility. 

Would  that  all  the  members  of  a  Religio 
Society,  called  away  from  the  pride-pleasin 
and  carnal  deceitful  honors  of  a  world  ih 
lieth  in  wickedness,  might  look  this  conforr 
ity  to  a  degenerate  custom  full  in  the  fac< 
and  thence,  finding  it  an  unmeaning  cerem 
ny,  and  "  no  plant  of  God's  planting,"  be,  c 
all  occasions,  watchful  over  themselves  ev( 
with  a  holy  jealousy,  lest  the  eompromisit  t 
of  this  righteous  testimony,  and  a  paying 
tithe  into  the  world's  coffer,  prove  the  loss 
spiritual  strength,  by  a  denial  of  the  Trul 
and  a  turning  a-ide,  through  pusillanimoi 
fear,  from  a  faithful  maintenance  of  the  te 
timony  and  cross  of  Jesus  we  are  so  mau 
festly  called  to  support  before  the  people. 

To  the  Lord  alone  this  honor  belongs;  ac 
in  paying  it  to  our  fellow-worms,  we  rob  Hin 
unto  whom  every  knee  must  bow  and 
whose  feet  every  crown  be  laid,  of  that  whic 
is  so  pre-eminently  his  tithe  and  due. 

As  it  is  generally  by  despising  ordisregan 
ing  the  day  of  small  things  that  any  gradi 
ally  fall  away  from  virtue  and  a  self  denying 
straightforward  walk  before  the  Father 
spirits;  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  litti 
and  little,  and  through  bringing  to  the  Sf 
viour  the  living  saci-ifice  of  obedient  hearti 
that  we  can  gain  in  spiritual  stature  and  i 
the  saving  knowledge  which  is  life  eterna 
Let  none  of  us  then  compromise  the  Trut 
in  what  may  be  called  little  things;  neithe 
balk  the  profession  we  as  a  Society  make  t 
the  world  by  a  weak  and  inconsistent  cor 
formity  to  a  custom,  which  has  its  root 


vanity  and  pride;  whose 
sightly,  and  fruit  bitter. 


branches  are  ui 


Laying  Submarine  Cable. — Before  laying 
submarine  cable  between  the  proposed  placei 
it  is  extremely  important  to  take  sounding 
and  otherwise  survey  the  ocean,  po  as  to  dt 
termine  the  exact  route  tbe  cable  sh<iuld  takt 
A  cable  is  too  costly  to  be  flung  away  anj 
where  on  the  sea  bottom,  and  the  sea  bottor 
is  sometimes  of  a  very  unfavorable  characte: 
It  may  be  said  that  too  little  attention  ha 
hitherto  been  paid  to  this  point  in  cable  laj 
ing.  Expensive  cables  have  been  manufa( 
tared  at  home,  with  their  relative  length 
shore  end,  intermediate  and  main,  detei  raine 
by  formula  and  usjige,  and  then  hid  away  i 
seas  whose  character  had  been  largely  take 
for  granted,  the  consequence  being  that 
weighty  and  very  costly  shore  end  has  bee 
deposited  in  mud  soft  as  butter,  where  it  \vo\i\ 
be  out  of  harm's  way,  while  the  unprotectei 
main  has  been  laid  along  the  jagged  surfac 
of  coral  reefs.  The  depth  and  nature  of  th 
bottom,  the  strength  and  direction  of  current! 
the  temperature  at  the  bottom,  should  all  b 
ascertained  beforehand  b}'  a  special  ship  ap 
pointed  to  survey  the  proposed  track  of  th 
cable.  The  best  route  for  tbe  cable  is  thei 
laid  down  on  the  charts,  as  a  guide  to  th 
navigator  and  engineers  engaged  in  the  lay 
ing.  Great  improvements  have  recently  beei 
made  in  the  method  of  taking  deep  sea  sounc" 
ings.  The  ordinar}'  plan  is  to  carry  the  lead 
line  (a  strong  lino  or  small  rope  of  fine  tarret 
Manilla  yarn)  from  the  stern  along  the  ship'i 
side  to  the  bows,  and  there  drop  the  lead  int< 
the  sea.  As  it  sinks  the  rope  runs  out  off  the 
drum  on  which  it  is  coiled,  and  when  the  lea( 
strikes  bottom  the  running  ceases.  The  in 
troduction  of  fine  steel  wire  for  the  rope,  bj 
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!  Sir  William  Thompson,  is  a  great  impi'ove- 
ment  upoa  this  clumsy  method.  The  wire 
o;i  sinks  quickly  through  the  water,  and  is  pulled 
«  in  again  with  a  very  great  saving  of  time  and 
k  labor;  but  the  most  ingenious  of  all  contri- 
rt  vancts  for  finding  the  depth  of  the  sea  is 
Siemen's  bathometer,  a  very  recent  invention. 
IB  The  bathometer  simply  stands  in  the  captain's 
{  cabin  like  a  barometer,  and  indicates  the  depth 
v  of  the  sea  over  which  the  ship  is  passing,  just 
it  as  a  barometer  indicates  the  height  of  the 
;  atmosphere  above.  The  action  of  this  in- 
!  genious  contrivance  depends  on  the  attraction 
Si  of  the  earth  on  a  column  of  mercury.  This  at- 
0;  traction  is  proportional  to  the  earth's  density, 
t{.  and  the  relative  distance  of  its  crust  from  the 
Hi  mercury  column.  Earth  being  denser  than 
water,  exercises  a  greater  downward  attrac- 
iji  lion  on  the  mercury.  If',  then,  there  are  say 
it  I  a  hundred  fathoms  of  water  just  under  the 
,1  mercury  instead  of  a  hundred  fathoms  of  earth 
lit!  or  rock,  there  will  be  les^%ownward  attrac- 
tion on  it.  Taking  advantage  of  this  law,  the 
ifJi  mercury  column  is  adjusted  so  as  to  indicate 
lii  I  the  power  of  the  attraction  and  give  the  depth 
j;.  of  water  it  corrtsponds  to. — Chambers'  Jour- 
\\  ml. 


^  From  Johu  Churchman's  Journal. 

Divine  Guidance. 

iii  "My  mind  had  been  fur  some  time  drawn 
jsi  towards  Ireland,  and  being  desirous  to  lose  no 
m ;  time,  we  went  to  Whitehaven,  several  vessels 
if!  being  there  for  Dublin  ;  but  on  viewing  them 
;i,  I  had  no  freedom  to  take  a  passage,  at  which  1 
n[i  was  much  straitened.  Turning  my  mind  in- 
i\  ward,  Ireland  was  hid  from  my  view,  and 
jEi  going  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  we  sat  a  while 
still,  and  I  had  freedom  to  let  Friends  know, 
that  I  had  no  prospect  but  that  the  vessels 
l\  \  might  go  their  voyage  with  safety,  and  did 
ie|  not  decline  a  passage  on  that  account;  but 
oj  i  feeling  a  full  stop  in  my  mind,  had  do  freedom 
i  i  to  proceed  anywhere  at  present,  save  to  return 
\i.  I  with  our  friends,  John  and  Hannah  Harris,  to 
Dfi  Highfield. 

Ki  We  therefore  returned  with  them,  and  at- 
te;:  tended  Pardsay  Hall  Monthly  Meeting,  where 
iiai  I  had  freedom  to  propose  that  Friends  would 
iT,.  enter  on  the  service  of  visiting  families.  They 
'i.  informed  me,  that  some  years  before  they 
lil  bad  nominated  Friends  for  that  service,  but 
iri  meeting  with  some  discouragement,  they  had 
ill  not  performed  it;  and  being  about  to  turn 
m  over  the  book  to  see  who  were  then  appoint- 
t4i  ed,  considering  it  was  a  long  time  since,  they 
egi  concluded  it  was  better  to  proceed  to  a  new 
3il  choice,  but  seemed  at  a  stand  about  naming 
:?i  Friends.  I  had  a  freedom  to  let  them  know, 
3t  I  that  although  I  was  a  stranger,  I  could  point 
ifei  ont  some  who  would  answer  the  service  if 
4  they  would  submit  to  it.  Alter  a  solid  pause, 
\ft  a  Friend  said,  as  our  Friend  has  the  matter 
at-i  before  him,  I  am  free  that  he  should  choose 
i^^  for  us  ;  to  which  I  replied,  that  being  a 

stranger  to  their  members,  one  might  be 
k4  chosen  who  was  under  some  impediment, 

and  therefore  it  would  be  safer  for  the  Meet- 

-  ing  to  choo.se,  but  perceiving  they  were  at  a 
,  loss,  I  pointed  out  a  few  Friends  in  great  fear, 
i  with  a  single  eye  to  the  sense  which  I  did 

;   believe  Truth  gave  me,  and  the  clerk  took 
their  names;  a  Friend  said,  he  believed  it 
was  the  Truth  which  had  made  the  choice. 
I  then  mentioned,  that  if  they  could  soon 
:    enter  upon  the  service,  I  found  a  freedom  to 
:    accompany  them  therein,  if  Friends  found 

-  unity  therewith,  which  several  expressed. 


some  wonien  Friends  being  also  named  by 
their  Meeting  to  join  in  it.  Before  the  ser- 
vice was  much  p^-oceeded  in,  a  heavy  concern 
came  upon  me  from  a  secret  sense  I  had,  that 
one  of  them  was  under  the  censure  of  some, 
by  which  1  feared  her  service  would  be  laid 
waste,  unless  it  could  be  removed.  Although 
I  had  no  intimation  of  anything  of  the  kind 
from  any  person,  I  became  heavily  exercised, 
and  at  length  requested  a  Friend  to  invite 
the  man  and  his  wife  to  dine  with  him,  who 
I  apprehended  were  uneasy  with  the  woman, 
and  I  desired  her  and  her  husband  to  come  to 
the  same  house  in  the  afternoon,  who  accord- 
ingly came,  and  thus  the  parties  met  unex- 
pectedly to  each  other. 

I  was  humbled  under  the  weight  attending 
my  mind,  and  no  others  being  present  except 
the  Friend  and  his  wife  at  whose  house  we 
were,  I  ventured  to  let  them  know  the  exer- 
cise I  had  been  under  some  days,  from  an 
apprehension  of  a  difference,  or  prejudice 
subsisting  between  them,  which,  if  not  re- 
moved, would  devour  like  fire,  by  which  I 
believed  they  were  already  much  affected. 
As  I  had  not  received  information,  more  or 
less,  I  might  be  mistaken,  and  did  not  desire 
they  should  say  anything  on  the  subject  be- 
foi'e  me,  but  honestly  confer  on  it  between 
themselves  first,  and  if  it  was  so,  remove  the 
cause,  and  if  nothing  was  amiss,  let  me  know, 
that  I  might  be  warned  to  be  more  cautious 
in  future.  I  then  left  them  and  walked  by 
myself  about  an  hour,  when  the  man  of  the 
house  called  me  in,  and  they  told  me  I  was 
not  mistaken,  for  there  had  been  a  hardness 
existing  for  some  time,  which  they  hoped  was 
now  done  away. 

But  when  in  the  course  of  our  visit,  we 
came  to  the  house  of  the  Friends  who  had 
been  uneasy,  I  felt  it  as  fresh  as  before,  and 
told  them  I  did  believe  that  they  were  not 
easy  that  the  Friend  should  go  on  in  the  ser- 
vice;  to  which  one  of  them  answered,  if  she 
judges  herself  to  be  clear  and  others  are  easy, 
I  have  no  objection. 

I  asked  what  others  were  meant?  The  ma,n 
replied,  her  husband  and  relations;  and  as 
the  matter  rested  upon  me,  it  appeared  that 
endeavors  ought  to  be  used  for  reconciliation, 
before  we  couid  with  satisfaction  proceed  on 
the  visit.  Believing  the  Lord  had  secretly 
engaged  me,  I  hoped  he  would  accompany 
and  bless  the  labor  f&r  the  restoration  of 
peace,  which  in  a  few  days  he  was  pleased  to 
accomplish,  and  then  we  proceeded  more 
cheerfully,  and  I  think  I  may  say  the  Lord 
was  with  us,  to  the  praise  of  his  great  and 
eternal  name,  who  is  worthy  forever." 


For  "The  Jriend." 

"  Across  Africa." 

(Continued  from  page  395.) 

"  A  sad  and  eventful  day  now  arrived.  It 
was  on  the  20th  of  October,  as  I  lay  on  my 
bed  prostrate,  listless  and  enfeebled  from  re- 
peated attacks  of  fever;  my  mind  dazed  and 
confused  with  whirling  thoughts  and  fancies 
of  home  and  those  dear  ones  far  away,  that 
my  servant  Mohammed  Malin,  came  running 
into  my  tent  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  1 
snatched  it  from  him,  asking  at  the  same 
time,  where  it  came  from.  His  only  reply 
was,  "Some  man  bring  him."  Tearing  it 
open,  T  found  Jacob  Wainwright's  letter,  dat- 
ed "  Ukhonongo,  October,  1873."  *  *  * 
"  Your  father  died  by  disease  beyond  the 
country  of  Bisa,  but  we  have  carried  the 


corpse  with  us.  Ten  of  our  soldiers  are  lost, 
some  have  died."       *       *  * 

"  Being  half  blind,  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  I  deciphered  the  writing,  and  then,  fail- 
ing to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  it,  I 
went  to  Dillon.  His  brain  was  in  much  the 
same  state  of  confusion  from  fever  as  mine, 
and  we  read  it  again  together,  each  having 
the  same  vague  idea. — Could  it  be  our  own 
father  who  was  dead?  It  was  not  until  tho 
bearer  of  the  letter — Chuma,  Livingstone's 
faithful  follower — was  brought  to  us,  that  we 
fully  comprehended  what  we  had  been  reading. 
The  writer  had  naturally  supposed  that  the 
doctor's  son  was  the  leader  of  the  Eelief  Ex- 
pedition. We  immediately  sent  supplies  for 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  caravan,  and  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  coast,  announcing 
Dr.  Livingstone's  death. 

"  On  the  arrival  of  the  body  a  few  days  later, 
Said  ibn  Salim,  Shaykh  ibn  Nassib,  Abdallah 
ibn  Nasib,  and  the  principal  Arabs  without 
exception,  showed  their  respect  to  Living- 
stone's memory,  by  attending  to  the  reception 
of  the  corpse,  which  wo  arranged  with  such 
honors  as  we  were  able.  Susi,  on  whom  the 
command  had  devolved  on  the  death  of  Liv- 
ingstone, brought  a  couple  of  boxes  belong- 
ing to  him,  and  his  guns  and  instruments. 
He  also  stated,  that  a  box  containing  books 
had  been  left  at  Ujiji,  and  that  shortly  before 
his  death,  the  doctor  had  particularly  desired 
that  they  should  be  fetched  and  conveyed  to 
the  coast.  Dr.  Livingstone's  death,  so  far  as 
I  could  ascertain  from  the  description  given 
by  his  men,  occurred  rather  to  the  westward 
of  the  place  marked  in  the  map  published  in 
"  Livingstone's  Last  Journals."  He  had  been 
suffering  from  acute  dysentery  for  some  time, 
but  his  active  mind  did  not  permit  him  to 
remain  still  and  rest.  Had  he  done  so  for  a 
week  or  two  after  the  first  attack,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Dillon,  upon  reading  the  last 
few  pages  of  his  journal,  that  he  would  most 
probably  have  recovered. 

"On  the  9th  of  November,  Livingstone's 
caravan,  accompanied  by  Dillon  and  Murphy, 
started  for  the  coast.  The  evening  before 
we  parted  was  a  solemn  time  both  for  Dillon 
and  myself  We  talked  of  our  homes,  and  of 
meeting  in  England  ;  but  whether  we  really 
cherished  that  hope  of  meeting  again,  1  scarce- 
ly know.  At  this  time  I  was  nearly  blind 
from  ophthalmia,  and  almost  unable  to  walk 
from  pain  in  my  back  ;  while  fever,  which  was 
still  hanging  about,  had  reduced  me  to  a  skel- 
eton, my  weight  being  only  seven  stone  four 
on  leaving  Kwiharah.  Still  I  was  determin- 
ed to  go  on,  trusting  in  the  mercy  of  God  to 
enable  me  to  accomplish  the  labor  I  had  un- 
dertaken. 

"  As  we  were  starting  from  Itumvi,  a  mes- 
senger from  Murphy  brought  the  dreadful 
news  of  poor  Dillon's  death  on  the  18th  of 
November,  caused  by  the  terrible  effects  of 
African  fever.  The  shock  so  stunned  me  in 
my  enfeebled  condition,  that  for  a  few  days  I 
appear  to  have  existed  almost  in  a  dream,  re- 
membering scarcely  anything  of  the  march 
to  Konongo,  and  leaving  my  journal  a  blank. 

"Marching  through  a  wooded  country  with 
beautiful  open  glades,  the  trees  bursting  into 
leaf,  and  the  young  grass  clothing  with  a  ten- 
der green  the  patches  which  had  been  burned 
in  the  dry  season,  and  every  thing  looking 
fresh  and  spring  like,  I  felt  better  than  at 
anytime  since  leaving  Kwiharah  ;  and,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  found  myself  able  to  follow 
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the  shady  path  without  suffering  or  fatigue. 
We  rested  at  some  pools  of  clear  fresh  water  ; 
and  a  baggage-donkey  appreciating  the  com- 
fort of  a  bath,  went  into  one,  and  \y\ng  down 
commenced  to  roll.  Pleasant  as  tbis  might 
have  been  for  the  beast,  it  tended  much  to 
the  detriment  of  a  load  composed  of  miscella- 
neous odds  and  ends,  botanical  paper,  &c. 

"Resuming  our  march,  we  reached,  in  a  few 
hours,  a  large  village  in  the  centre  of  much 
cultivation.  The  men  carrying  my  tent  and 
cooUing  gear  having  lagged  behind,  I  took 
refuge  from  the  sun's  rays  in  the  village  pub- 
lic house,  where  I  became  the  centre  of  a  won- 
dering crowd.  There  were  two  of  these  pub- 
lic houses — or  perhaps  they  may  be  more  pro- 
perly termed  "clubs  ' — in  nearly  every  village 
in  Unyarawizi,  one  for  each  sex.  That  ap 
propriated  to  the  women  is  not  open  to  stran- 
gers ;  but  at  the  one  frequented  by  the  men, 
all  travellers  of  distinction  are  welcomed  by 
the  chiefs  and  elders.  As  soon  as  a  boy  attains 
the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  he  throws  off 
the  authority  of  his  mother,  and  passes  most 
of  his  time  at  the  club,  usually  eating  and 
often  sleeping  there.  They  are  generally 
larger  and  better  built  than  the  other  huts, 
and  a  standing  bed  place  occupies  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  interior. 

"  I  again  made  a  start,  and  after  a  long  march 
reached  Mapalatta.  When  first  the  caravan 
arrived,  the  people  closed  the  doors  of  the 
village,  for  they  had  lately  been  harried  by 
some  slave-hunters,  and  had  learned  to  view 
all  strangers  with  suspicion.  But  after  a  time 
they  professed  themselves  satisfied  with  our 
peaceful  intentions  and  allowed  us  to  enter. 
The  chief  of  the  village  was  a  disgustingly 
dirty  old  man, suffering  from  delirium  tremens 
— the  only  instance  of  this  disorder  which  I 
saw  in  Africa,  though  drunkenness  was  by 
no  means  uncommon.  The  purchase  of  five 
days'  food  was  however  satisfactorily  arranged 
with  his  wives,  and  we  proceeded  on  the  10th 
of  December.  The  country  was  perfectly 
charming,  the  trees  delicately  green  and  fresh, 
the  open,  grassy  glades  enameled  with  various 
wild  flowers.  Indeed,  it  would  have  required 
no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy  one's 
self  in  the  wooded  part  of  a  well  kept  English 
park,  except  that  gazelles  bounding  away  in 
the  distance,  and  the  skulls  of  a  lion  and  an 
elephant  kept  prominently  in  mind  the  fact 
that  one  was  in  an  African  jungle." 


come  hera  to  work  or  develop  the  countrj', 
but  to  die,  that  they  may  sleep  with  their 
fathers  in  holy  grouod.  They  are  generally 
aged  and  poor,  living  on  the  charity  of  their 
people  in  Europe  and  America.  It  will  require 
a  different  class  of  emigrants  altogether  to 
recover  this  cursed  land.  It  is  true  thei-e  are 
new  houses  going  up  outside  the  city  walls, 
but  mostly  small  tenements  built  by  com- 
mittees for  the  benefit  of  their  poor  members. 
If  any  work  has  been  done  on  those  dwellings 
by  night,  it  is  to  avoid  the  hot  sun  during  the 
day,  and  not  because  there  is  such  a  demand 
for  houses. 

The  latest  programme  for  Palestine  is  not 
Jewish,  but  papal  occupancy.  The  Jesuits  of 
Europe  are  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of 
things  in  Italy,  and  there  is  a  movement  on 
foot  to  make  Jerusalem  the  head  of  the  Latin 
Church.  Commissioners  have  been  appointed 
to  negotiate  for  the  territory  ;  engineers  have 
surveyed  a  railroad  from  here  to  Jaffa.  Money 
is  being  collected  for  the  erection  of  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  for  his  Holiness  on  Mount  Zion, 
to  which  the  wealth  of  the  Vatican  is  to  be 
transferred.  Here  the  successor  to  Pius  IX. 
is  to  bo  installed,  and  the  "City  of  the  Great 
King"  is  to  be  the  future  head  of  the  Pontifi- 
cal See.  Russia,  however,  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  future  disposition  of  Pales- 


strength  may  be  made  perfect  in  our  abase- 
ment. 

Farewell,  my  beloved  sister,  in  the  best  of 
all  bonds.  May  the  same  Hand  that  has  done 
great  things  for  us,  help  us  to  hold  out  to  the 
end,  in  the  faith  and  patience,  through  what- 
ever awaits  either  of  us. 

Thy  very  affectionate  brother, 

J.  B." 


(I 


tine. 

Jerusalem, 


June  16,  1877. 


F.  S.  De  Hass. 

— Christian  Advocate. 


For  "The  Friend." 

John  Barclay  to  his  Sister. 

"  Margate,  8th  of  Seventh  mo.,  1836. 
"We  rejoice  that  you  are  helped  on  your 
way,  to  advocate  the  good  cause,  even  the 
way  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  in 
which  so  few  walk,  though  so  many  can  talk 
of  it,  and  dress  it  up,  or  something  else  instead 
of  it,  to  try  to  persuade  themselves  they  are 
in  the  right  way — Lo,  here  is  Christ !  lo,  he 
is  there  ! — and  all  else  but  themselves  are  not 
of  the  way.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  you  have 
been  often  refreshed  together  with  a  remnant, 
a  precious  remnant,  in  the  little  scattered 
meetings  in  the  districts  you  have  been  among. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  sometimes  ready  to  take 
up  the  belief,  and  had  to  express  it  in 
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Jewish  Settlement  of  Palestine. — We  have  just 
met  with  an  article  in  your  paper  of  April  26, 
on  the  re-peopleiiig  of  Palestine  by  the  Jews, 
which  contains  some  statements  that  need 
correcting;  this  one  in  particular,  "  that  the 
population  of  Palestine  is  double  what  it  was 
ten  years  ago."  If  this  refers  to  the  Jews,  it 
may  bo  true,  but  of  the  entire  population  it 
is  not  true.  This  country,  owing  especially 
to  the  heavy  drain  upon  the  able  bodied  men 
to  keep  up  the  army,  is  rapidly  being  depopu- 
lated and  impoverished.  Deserted  villages  are 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  There  is  less  wealth 
among  the  people,  fewer  camels,  horses,  and 
stock  of  all  kinds,  than  ten  years  ago.  Fruit 
and  forest  trees  arc  also  disappearing.  Carmel 
was  almost  stripped  of  her  timber  for  the  Suez 
Canal ;  and  as  any  fruit  tree  is  taxed,  whether 
it  bears  or  not,  few  are  now  planted.  Ever}' 
thing  here  appears  to  be  finished  ;  there  is  no 
progress,  no  improvement  of  any  kind. 

There  are  about  30,000  Jews  in  all  Palestine. 
They  are  mostly  from  Russia,  and  do  not 


meeting,  that  if  individuals  of  the  small  coun- 
try meetings,  the  two's  and  the  three's,  were 
faithful  in  their  day,  and  in  their  line  and 
measure,  their  Lord  and  Master,  the  Head  of 
his  church,  was  bound  to  appear  for  them, 
and  to  do  for  them  exceedingly  abundantly, 
and  to  honor  them,  and  to  make  them  very 
fruitful,  and  even  use  them  in  building  up 
each  other,  and  the  church  also  in  other  dis- 
tricts, even  in  those  popular  and  once  flourish- 
ing meetings  where  the  enemy  is  sweeping 
away  his  victims,  and  laying  waste  the  herit- 
age with  a  wide  wasting  desolation.  I  re- 
minded those  on  whom  devolved  the  weights 
and  burdens  of  Society,  of  the  first  planting 
ot  Truth  in  these  parts  by  two  or  more  youth- 
ful messengers,  who  -walked  from  place  to 
place,  and  enquired  who  wore  worthy,  and 
directed  them  to  the  sure  Teacher,  and  how 
to  gather  inwardly  to  Him. 

Ah  !  it  is  my  full  persuasion,  the  Master  is 
at  work,  (though  the  enemy  be  busy  also,) 
and  will  3-et,  out  of  the  mouth  and  b}-  the 
means  of  those  that  may  think  themselves  but 
babes  and  sucklings,  ordain  strength,  and  per- 
fect His  own  praise  ;  and  such,  in  the  right 
sense,  we  all  ought  to  bo,  in  order  that  His 


"  Bradpole,  9th  of  Fourth  mo.,  1819. 
Dear  Edward, — I  am  sensibly  and  decidedly 
of  the  mind,  that  it  is  a  day  when  the  lan- 
guage, '  Trust  ye  not  in  any  brother,'  (that  is, 
implicitly  and  without  due  reservation,)  ia 
loudly  preached  in  the  ear  of  some  minds. 
And  now  it  is  that  the  very  princes  in  Israel 
frown,  and  are  well  nigh  frightened,  at  the 
bold  and  apparently  forward  steppings  of 
those  that  have  not  been  long  in  the  ranks, 
nor  trained  up  to  the  battle,  nor  inured  to  the 
sound  of  arms,  nor  the  shout  of  the  enemy, 
but  have  been  bred  up  to  the  sheepfold  as 
David  was,  whom  his  brethren  despised.  Oh  I 
I  could  here  tell  thee  how  disheartened  I  have 
been  when  among  the  chief  men,  those  ac- 
counted the  veterans,  to  see  them  hang  their 
heads  as  one  ashamed  or  amazed  at  the  deso- 
lation ;  and  the  fears,  and  the  doubtings,  and 
disputings,  and  hesitations  that  have  been 
suffered  to  creep  over  them,  and  hem  them  in 
on  all  sides,  like  the  net  which  the  hunter 
lays  for  the  lion  of  the  forest.    At  such  times 
to  hear  these  reason  aside,  and  explain  away, 
what  Truth  dictates  to  be  done,  reckoning 
upon  the  effects  likely  to  ensue,  and  what 
they  that  are  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
world,  would  think.    Oh  !  this  has  grieved 
something  that  is  good,  and  loves  good  in  mo, 
and  I  have  said,  '  Oh  !  these  time-servers,  these 
men-pleasers  ;  how  I  pity  them!'  Neverthe 
less,  this  is  clear  to  me,  and  I  dare  not  doubt 
it,  viz.,  that  such  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
hinder  the  Lord's  work  longer  than  He  please,; 
for  surely  when  the  morning  of  the  day  dawns, 
if  not  already  dawned,  wherein  He  will  take 
His  own  glorious  work  yet  more  evidently 
and  eminently  into  His  own  mighty  hand,  to 
set  up  and  establish  his  Jerusalem,  a  praise 
and  an  excellency  in  the  earth,  beautiful  for 
situation,  whose    gates   are   salvation,  an 
Avhose  walls  are  praise,  then  shall  there  be 
judges  as  of  old,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  be 
ginning,  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  that 
shall  be  firm  and  faithful,  bold  and  terrible 
against  the  workers  of  iniquity  ;  that  shall  not 
spare  the  very  best  of  the  sheep,  or  oxen,  or 
fallings  of  the  Amalekites,  that  laid  wait  for 
Israel  when  he  came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  who 
shall  not  foolishlj^  pity  that  which  the  Lor 
hath  no  pitj'  for,  nor  fondle  nor  dandle  the 
babe  of  the  false  birth,  unto  which  is  re.servedB" 
the  fiery  wrath  of  the  Holy  One. 

[After  alluding  to  his  own  course,  he  goes 
on  thus],  I  desire,  dear  E., — be  assured  I  de- 
sire, to  keep  in  the  back  ground  as  long  as  \ 
ever  I  can;  that  is,  to  keep  self  in  the  back:' 
ground,  and  would  even  have  been  willing  to 
excuse  myself  from  thus  speaking  of  myvself 
in  this  letter;  but  I  dare  not,  by  a  kind  of 
voluntary  humility,  make  little  of  the  Power 
by  which  alone  I  am  or  can  be  any  thing  to 
Ilis  glory  who  looketh  on  the  heart.  There 
is  a  hoi}'  authority,  an  awful  dignity,  which 
the  true  servant  is  clothed  with  (at  seasons 
especially),  as  with  the  royal  robes  he  acts  in 
the  King's  name,  though  in  the  least  service, 
Now  the  true  humility  is  not  inconsistent] 
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,vith  this  honor;  for  none  are  thus  honoi-ed 
with  the  true  honor,  but  as  they  become  wili- 
ng to  be  humbled  under  the  mighty  Hand, 
Dovved  under  the  baptiziug  Power. 

Tn  writing  the  above,  the  glorious  display 
jf  this  Power  through  many  favored  instru- 
ments of  old,  has  rapidly  revived  and  recur- 
red ;  one  instance  after  another,  as  recorded 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  much  matter  of 
instruction  been  derived  to  myself  from  many 
reflections  thereupon  ;  and  I  have  said  in  my 
heart,  and  may  say  as  much  to  thee,  '  Oh  !  for 
a  Gideon,  now  that  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
are  as  grass-hoppers  for  multitude  1'  How 
iivingly  has  this  example  revived  and  been 
presented  before  me!  How  did  he  boldly 
cast  down  the  altar  of  Eaal  ?  How  did  he 
proclaim  the  language,  '  Whosoever  is  fearful 
and  afraid,  let  him  return  ;'  and  there  returned 
22,000!  Joshua  also,  and  Samson,  David, 
Ht  zekiah,  Elijah,  and  his  servant  that  poured 
water  on  his  hands;  with  Jeremiah,  Daniel, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  make  allusion  to. 
How  eminently  glorious,  even  in  the  infancy, 
in  the  dawning  of  the  Gospel  day,  even  when 
the  shadows  were  scarcely  yet  dissipated,  did 
the  Light  appear  on  the  mountains,  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians ! 
And- is  the  Arm  shortened,  that  in  this  day  it 
cannot  redeem  with  as  evident  a  display,  with 
as  glorious  a  manifestation  ?  Shall  the  light 
of  the  sun  never  '  be  as  the  light  of  seven 
days?' 

[After  writing  on  another  subject,  he  says  :] 
Dear  E.,  I  am  now  writing  on  the  beach,  my 
footstool  a  rock,  my  desk  a  rock,  my  seat  a 
rock.  It  is  a  lovely  evening  ;  the  sun  nearly 
sultry,  but  the  sea-breeze  very  soft  and  cool. 
(The  cliff  hangs  over  me  very  precipitous  and 
lofty,  the  sea  beautifully  blue  and  calm,  scarce- 
ly a  human  creature  near.  I  often  think  of 
thee,  though  myself  in  the  midst  of  much  en- 
joyment, or  at  least  means  of  enjoyment  to  a 
mind  awakened  and  alive  to  the  beauties  of 
natural  scenery  at  this  sweet  season,  to  the 
comfort  of  retirement,  and  to  the  blessing  of 
the  society  of  those  that  are  devoted  to  the 
Fear  and  service  of  the  good  Master. 

J.  B." 


The  Talue  of  Health. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  indispensa- 
ble to  human  happiness  and  yet  more  fre- 
quently disregarded  in  human  strivings  than 
the  attainment  of  vigorous  physical  health. 
Very  few  appreciate  how  essential  an  element 
it  is  in  all  prosperity,  and  still  fewer  under- 
stand the  laws  on  which  it  is  based  or  are 
willing  to  obey  those  laws  when  revealed  to 
them.  It  is  yet  very  far  from  occupj'ing  the 
f  dignified  position  in  public  esteem  as  an  object 
of  life  which  it  merits  and  will  eventually 
obtain.  It  is  not  avowedly  slighted,  but  it  is 
-'.cretly  depreciated.  VVe  admit  i's  value  in 
theory,  but  deny  it  in  practice.  We  all,  in 
-ome  degree,  desire  it,  but  we  decline  to  make 
sacrifices  for  it.  The  young  will  not  give  up 
exciting  pleasures,  the  business  man  will  not 
moderate  his  labors,  the  student  vfill  not  re- 
lieve his  over-taxed  brain,  the  epicure  will  not 
resign  his  dainties  for  the  sake  of  health. 
That  is,  while  all,  in  different  ways,  are  eagerly 
-f^eking  happiness,  they  refuse  to  pa.S8  through 
the  gate  which  leads  to  it.  While  all  ai-e 
engaged  in  erecting  edifices  of  various  kinds, 
they  are  so  interested  in  the  architecture  that 
they  have  neglected  to^  lay  the  solid  founda- 


tion. Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  crumble 
and  fall? 

There  is  no  one  of  life's  objects,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  that  can  be  fully  at- 
tained, where  the  healthful  vigor  of  the  phy- 
sical frame  is  wanting.  Even  appetite  can 
only  yield  her  pleasures  through  temperance. 
The  epicure  who  indulges  in  every  luxury 
soon  destroys  his  powers  of  enjoyment,  and 
finds  too  late  that  even  the  poor  gratification 
he  covets  has  eluded  his  grasp  It  is  only 
when  the  palate  is  quickened  by  natural 
hunger  that  food  can  yield  any  real  enjoy- 
ment. Excess  will  poison  the  most  luscious 
fruits,  and  take  away  the  flavor  of  the  choicest 
delicacies.  The  same  is  true  of  every  other 
pleasure,  whether  of  private,  domestic  or 
social  life.  No  matter  how  abundant  may  be 
the  outward  appliances,  if  health  be  absent, 
the  capacity  for  enjoyment  is  gone,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  though  the  external  resources 
may  be  small,  physical  vigor  will  enable  us 
so  to  use  them  as  to  receive  and  convey  solid 
and  enduring  happiness. 

Equally  essential  is  health  to  the  perfection 
of  labor  iu  all  its  forms.  Both  the  amount  and 
the  quality  of  our  work  depend  greatly  on 
our  physical  well-being.  We  mourn  over  the 
sickness  which  deprives  us  of  all  power  of 
action,  but  we  rarel}-  appreciate  how  close  is 
the  connection  between  superior  work  and 
superior  health,  and  between  inferior  work 
and  a  depressed  physical  system.  Horace 
Mann  says  that  high  health  is  at  least  equal 
to  fifty  per  cent,  more  brain.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  such  a  statement,  how  careful  should 
those  be  who  desire  a  clear  mind,  powers  of 
consecutive  thought,  or  ability  to  form  and 
execute  plans,  to  strengthen  their  physical 
powers  and  ward  off  the  approach  of  disease. 
Labor  in  all  its  forms  is  but  human  power 
put  into  useful  action,  and  only  by  means  of 
healthful  vitality  can  this  power  be  generated. 
— Philada.  Ledger. 


"We  Don't  Want  the  Guide." 

These  were  the  words  of  a  party  at  the  foot 
of  the  White  Mountains,  who  were  determined 
to  find  their  own  way  to  the  top. 

"  But,"  said  the  keeper  of  the  hotel,  "  I  will 
let  you  have  one  at  half  price." 

"No,  we  don't  want  one  even  at  half  price. 
We  can  find  our  own  way  well  enough  alone. 
We  will  follow  the  path,  and  we  shall  soon 
find  our  way  to  the  Tip-top  House." 

"  You  may  get  lost,"  said  the  landlord. 
"Bather  than  have  you  go  alone,  I  will  send 
a  guide  who  knows  every  mile  of  the  road, 
for  nothing." 

"No,  we  don't  want  him  even  for  nothing. 
We  want  to  do  something  that  wuU  astonish 
our  friends." 

"But  it  is  very  dangerous." 
We  are  strong  ;  we  will  risk  it." 

"  But  suppose  you  should  find  yourselves  in 
a  snow  storm,  what  would  your  young  ladies 
do  then." 

"Ha,  ha,"  said  one  of  them;  "that  would 
be  nice  fun.  A  snow-storm  in  summer !  I 
hope  we  will  see  one." 

"Yes,  yes,"  they  all  shouted  ;  and  so,  with 
hearts  full  of  hope,  they  started  off  to  gain 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington.  On  they  went 
as  gay  as  larks,  till,  as  they  got  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  they  saw  a  white  cloud  right 
above  them.  Up,  up,  they  went,  right  into 
it,  and  they  found  what  I  have  often  seen  in 


Switzerland,  a  snow  storm  in  among  the 
mountains,  while  the  sun  was  pouring  its 
warm  rays  upon  the  people  in  the  valley 
below. 

"  Isn't  this  fun  ?"  said  one  to  another.  But 
after  a  while  the  snow  got  so  deep  they  lost 
the  path.  Ah,  then  the  "  fun"  was  all  gone, 
and  they  began  to  think  of  the  warning  words 
of  the  landlord  who  offered  them  a  guide  for 
nothing. 

"  Ah,  how  I  wish  we  had  that  guide  now," 
said  one. 

"But  it's  too  late  to  go  back  for  him  ;  we 
must  find  our  way  alone." 

And  so  they  struggled  on.  Darkness  came ; 
they  were  lost,  lost,  lost  in  deep  snow.  But 
they  kept  moving  upward  as  well  as  they 
could.  The  two  ladies  in  the  party  got  so 
tired  at  last  they  could  not  walk  another  step. 
It  was  bitter  cold,  and  so  they  sank  down  in 
the  snow  and  waited  for  daylight  to  come. 
In  the  morning  the  storm  had  cleared  away, 
and  as  the  keepers  of  the  "  Tip-top  House" 
looked  out  they  saw,  not  much  more  than  a 
stone's  throw  from  their  door,  the  half  buried 
and  nearly  frozen  travellers.  They  went  to 
them  at  once,  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
life  of  one  young  lady  who  had  frozen  to  death 
during  that  awful  night,  and  all  because  she, 
with  the  rest,  had  said,  "  We  don't  want  the 
guide."  Ah,  how  foolish  they  were  not  to 
accept  that  guide  offered  to  them  so  freely. 

Christ  is  ofterud  as  a  guide;  but  many  re- 
ject Him,  and  undertake  to  make  the  journey 
of  life  alone  without  the  guide.  They  start 
off  gaily,  with  great  self-confidence;  but  when 
the  storms  come  they  are  bewildered,  lost,  and 
many  perish  helplessly  near  mercy's  gate,  but 
too  blind  and  bewildered  to  find  an  entrance. 
—  The  Christian  Woman. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  11,  1877. 


"  For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  to  fear,  but  ye  have  received 
the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father."  Eom.  viii.  15.  "  Wherefore  thou  art 
no  more  a  servant  but  a  son."  Gal.  iv.  7.  The 
humble  child  of  the  new  birth  unto  righteous- 
ness is  often  led  to  review  the  steps  by  which 
he  has  been  brought  out  of  the  land  of  bond- 
age, and  whilst  conscious  that  nothing  less 
than  an  Almighty  Arm  could  have  awakened 
him  from  the  torpor  of  sensual  security  and 
carried  him  safely  through  the  array  of  his 
spiritual  enemies,  so  as  to  give  him  a  true  ex- 
perience of  that  repentance  and  faith  which 
are  saving  through  Christ,  there  is  often  a 
lurking  doubt  let  in  with  regard  to  the  present 
dealings  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  The  pillar 
of  the  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night  which 
once  so  evidently  pointed  out  the  highway  of 
salvation  may  seem  obscured,  and  instead  of 
the  glad  sense  of  the  Kedeemer's  presence,  a 
spirit  of  bondage  may  overtake,  and  fears 
beset  that  the  wilderness  now  entered  upon  is 
to  be  trodden  alone  and  may  perhaps  become 
the  tomb  of  all  his  hopes.  This  condition  of 
mind,  the  apostle  above  quoted  was  no  stran- 
ger to.  "  For  we  know,"  says  he,  "that  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now;  and  not  only  they, 
but  ourselves  also,  which  have  the  first  fruits 
of  the  spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within 
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ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit, 
the  redemption  of  our  body."  Tliese  feelings 
are  traceable  to  those  infirmities  of  the  flesh 
which  have  resulted  from  the  primal  fall,  and 
that  bondage  of  corruprJou  in  which  the 
creature  has  become  entangled  by  yielding  to 
temptation;  but  it  is  truly  consoling  to  re 
member  that  "the  creature  itself  also  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God."  That  whilst  we  are  to  watch  and  pray 
daily  lest  we  enter  into  those  temptations 
with  which  an  unwearied  adversary  assails 
us,  we  are  to  take  no  anxious  thought  for 
the  morrow,  but  implicity  to  rely  upon  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  who  has  assured  us 
that,  as  the  life  is  moi-e  than  meat,  and  the 
body  than  raiment,  so  the  same  Hand  which 
supplies  the  least  need  of  to-day,  will  assuredly 
not  neglect  the  greater  one  of  to-morrow. 

The  work  of  sanctification  is  a  progressive 
one.  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Thessalonian 
converts  addresses  them  as  being  "all  the 
children  of  light  and  the  children  of  the  day;" 
and  therefore  they  must  have  known  the  new 
birtli,  seeing  that  "God  is  light;"  (1  John 
i.  4,)  but  he  further  prays  fur  them,  that  "the 
vei'y  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  ;"  "and 
I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and 
body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  corning 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faithful  is  he  that 
calk'th  you,  who  also  will  do  it."  (1  Thess. 
V.  5,  23,  24.)  Whilst  therefore  no  false  idea 
of  secui'ity  without  taking  up  the  daily  cross 
and  walking  in  the  nai-row  way  is  compati- 
ble with  Christian  safety,  and  wo  are  to  labor 
to  enter  into  Christ's  rest,  there  is  a  paternal 
assurance  of  final  victory  vouclisafed  to  those 
who  follow  Him  who  is  the  "  way,"  even  though 
Ihey  be  led  through  the  wilderness,  and  walk 
in  seeming  darkness.  To  these  the  consoling 
exhortation  is  extended  by  a  compassionate 
Father,"  thou  art  no  more  a  servant  but  a  son;" 
and  it  will  strengthen  their  drooping  spirits, 
which  yet  groan  in  this  earthly  tabernaole, 
and  earnestly  desire  to  be  clothed  upon  with 
their  house  which  is  from  heaven,  to  remem- 
ber that  "  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  [shall]  with  Him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things:"  that  He  will 
not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the 
smoking  flax  until  He  brings  forth  judgment 
unto  victory.  We  believe  that  a  spirit  which 
glows  with  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  offered 
himself  to  redeem  us  is  not  only  acceptable, 
l)ut  obligatory  upon  His  children  ;  and  that  it 
is  pleasing  in  His  sight  for  such  to  maintain 
a  cheerful  and  hopeful  demeanor,  "rejoicing 
in  hope,  patient  in  ti'ibulation  and  continuing 
instant  in  prayer." 

The  privilege  of  sonship  under  the  gospel 
is  one  that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
"  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  on  us  that  wo  should  be  called  the 
Rons  of  God!"  exclaims  the  beloved  disciple, 
as  if  in  ecstatic  joy  at  the  glorious  promise. 
Do  we  realize  that  if  children,  then  we  are 
"heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ?" 
that  "He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  breth- 
ren ?"  vSurely  these  blessed  truths  should  raise 
our  hearts  in  grateful  adoration,  as  they  are 
opened  to  us  hy  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  incite 
not  only  to  diligence  in  His  service,  but  also  to 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
"  These  things  have  1  spoken  unto  you,  that 
}'>y  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your 
joy  mi  gilt  be  full. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

TJNiTEn  States. — Tliere  liaa  been  a  general  resump- 
tion of  railroad  travel  ttiroughout  the  country;  in 
'several  sections  fresh  outbreaks  of  the  riotous  element 
I  in  our  community  have  occurred  ;  these  have  been 
quelled  by  the  military,  with  some  loss  of  life. 

A  Washington  telegram  says  the  labor  question  has 
been  discussed  at  several  Cabinet  meetings,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  subjects,  and  it  also  asserts  that  a 
good  portion  of  the  President's  first  mess  ige  to  Congress 
will  be  devoted  to  that  question. 

Governor  Hartranft's  ride  from  Ogden  city  to  Utah, 
in  point  of  speed  and  distance,  and  considering  no 
special  arrangements  were  made  for  it,  may  be  set  down 
as  the  fastest  on  record.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
the  news  from  Pennsylvania,  he  turned  his  face  home- 
ward, and  travelled  night  and  day  across  the  continent 
until  Pittsburg  was  reached.  The  Chicago  and  North- 
western Riilroad  Company  furnished  a  special  engine 
and  car,  and  it  is  said  one  stretch  of  348  miles  was 
made  in  eight  hours  and  21  minutes. 

Within  ten  years  no  less  than  12,000,000  acres  of 
forest  have  been  cut  down  or  burned  over  in  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  timber  is  used  for  fuel,  25  cities 
being  on  record  as  consuming  from  5,000  to  10,000 
acres  each.  Fences  use  up  much  timber,  and  railway 
sleepers  require  the  product  of  150,000  acres  per  annum. 
The  amount  of  pine  and  lumber  timber  yet  standing  in 
the  forests  of  the  timber  States  is  estimated  at  225,000,- 
000  feet.  The  sum  of  $144,000,000  is  invested  in  the 
timber  industry,  employing  200,000  men. 

Europe,  which  pays  more  attention  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  forests  than  America,  is  also  careful  not  to 
waste  wood  used  in  her  industries.  Many  railroad 
companies  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Switz  erland,  im- 
pregnate their  wooden  "ties"  or  "sleepers"  with  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  tar  oil  or  combinations  of  the  two,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  decay.  A  few  companies  use  corro- 
sive sublimate  and  sulphate  of  copper  for  the  same 
purpose;  12  percent  is  thus  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
tie,  while  its  life  is  extended  from  70  to  300  per  cent. 

The  .Jackson  and  Sharp  Company  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  are  now  building  a  palace  car  for  the  King  of 
Sweden.  This  ear  will  be  similar  to  the  narrow  gauge 
palace  car  built  for  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  same 
company  shipped,  within  the  past  few  days,  five  oars  to 
South  America,  and  are  building  four  more  for  that 
country. 

More  than  5,000,000  cans  of  corn  are  now  packed  in 
Maine,  annually,  and  sold  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
yielding  a  business  to  that  State  of  about  $1,250,000, 
and  giving  profitable  employment  to  from  8,000  to 
10,000  people  during  the  packing  season. 

Burt's  saw  mill  and  salt  works,  near  East  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  with  6,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  8,000 
barrels  of  salt,  were  destroyed  by  incendiary  fire — 250 
men  are  thrown  oiit  of  employment. 

Daring  the  Seventh  month  there  arrived  at  New 
York  6713  immigrants,  of  whom  2788  were  females  ; 
1522  were  from  Germany,  1255  from  England  and 
Wales,  946  from  Ireland,  832  from  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, 412  from  Austria,  370  from  Russia,  324  from  Den- 
mark, 242  from  Italy,  237  from  Scotland,  190  from 
France,  159  from  Switzerland,  and  the  remainder  from 
various  countries. 

The  mean  temperature  for  last  month,  according  to 
the  local  weather  report,  was  78  deg.  ;  which  is  one 
degree  less  than  same  month  last  year.  The  highest, 
on  the  27  th,  95  degrees;  lowest,  on  the  5th,  61  degrees; 
greatest  daily  range,  on  27th,  24  degrees.  Total  rain- 
fall 5.53  inches;  number  of  rainy  days  13:  on  eleven  of 
these  there  were  storms  accompanied  by  lightning. 
This  unusual  amount  of  atmospheric  electricity  is  con- 
si<lered  to  have  had  a  marked  eflect  upon  the  health  of 
our  city,  as  the  mortality  has  been  from  10  to  30  per 
cent,  less  than  in  former  years. 

The  number  of  interments  in  this  city  for  the  week 
ending  at  noon  on  the  4th,  was  407  :  141  adults  and  2G6 
children — 172  being  under  one  year  of  age — 335  were 
natives  of  the  United  States,  and  55  of  foreign  birth. 

The  Mnrkeis,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  7ih  insl.  American  goM,  105|.  U.  S.  O's,  1881. 
1 12J  ;  new  4 J  per  cents,  reg.,  109  ;  do.  4  per  cents,  105i; 
5-20  coupon.s,  1865,  107^;  do.  1867,  109|;  do.  1868, 
112. 

Cotton  selling  in  lots  at  12  a  121  cts.  per  lb.  for  up- 
lands and  New  Orleans.  Flour,  active  but  lower.  Sales 
from  S7.75  for  good,  to  $9.25  a  flO.CU)  for  high  grades. 
Wheat,  SI. 60  for  Jersey  and  southerr 
$1.57  for  Pennsylvania  rdtt;  rf<Winj<'%)d. 
choice,  at  $1.60.  Oat;^^  SJi  fts] 
■f  1.30  for  prime  Timolli^5*»d^mxc«jl  C' 
Straw,  60  a  70  cts. 

Foreign.— The  Bank  of  England  having  presented 
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to  the  British  Museum  its  collection  of  coins,  the 
duplicates  were  disposed  of  at  auction,  in  London, 
several  days  ago.  The  coin  which  brought  the  highest 
figure  was  one  of  Charles  I.,  the  Oxford  crown,  which 
was  sold  for  £30.  The  total  of  184  lots,  the  actual 
monev  value  of  which  was  not  above  $300,  amounted 
to  £707. 

By  telegraph  it  is  stated  a  sanguinary  conflict  oc- 
curred on  the  31st  ult.,  near  Plevna,  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  Turkish  armies,  which  resulted  in  a  defeat  of 
the  former.  The  Turks  fought  on  the  defensive,  and 
their  loss  is  reported  to  have  been  much  smaller. 

A  ukase  has  been  issued  ordering  the  mobilization' 
of  the  entire  corps  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard,  and 
several  other  divisions.  A  levy  of  188,000  of  the  Land- 
wehr  has  also  been  ordered. 

Renter's  Constantinople  dispatch  of  the 7th  inst.  says, 
it  is  officially  announced  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
form  a  cimp  of  70,000  men  near  the  capital. 

An  imperial  decree  has  been  issued,  reducing  the 
salaries  of  all- government  offi(;ials  fifty  per  cent,  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

A  convention  between  England  and  Egypt,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  has  been  signal. 

Special  dispatches  to  the  Times  report  the  village  of 
Garnsee,  near  Marienwerder,  Prussia,  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  800  persons  rendered  homeless, 

A  dispatch  to  the  Times  on  the  5th,  states  the  towii 
of  Sundsvall,  Sweden,  has  been  almost  totally  burned. 

The  latest  official  rep  )rts  state  that  Nepaul,  as  well 
as  Burmah  and  Assam,  have  had  a  sufficient  rainfall- 
which  averts  the  fear  of  famine  in  those  districts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Anna  Frame,  lo.,  per  James  Fram| 
$2.10,  vol.  51  ;  from  Joseph  Waring,  Canada,  $2.10, : 
No.  23,  vol.  52,  and  for  William  G.  Austin,  $2.10, 
No.  27,  vol.  52,  and  Jesse  Stover,  George  Pollard, 
Thomas  Cornell,  $2.10  each,  vol.  51;  from  Chalk! 
Stokes,  N.  J.,  for  Amy  Borton  and  Ezra  Brown,  $2 
each,  vol.  51,  and  for  Naomi  B.  Haines  and  John! 
Haines,  $2  each,  vol.  51 ;  from  Thomas  F.  Scattergofl 
Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  51,  and  for  Mary  B.  Woodward,  $2.11 
vol.  51;  from  Robert  Knowles,  N.  Y.,  $2.10,  vol.  51. 
and  for  Benjamin  Boss,  Benjamin  .Knowles,  Chester 
A.  Weaver,  George  C.  Carpenter,  David  Peckham, 
Lorenzo  Rockwell  and  Hubert  Rockwell,  N.  Y.,  and 
David  F.  Knowles,  Vt.,  $2.10  each,  vol.  51 ;  from  Isaac 
Heacock,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  51,  and  for  James  Masters, 
$2.10,  vol.  51  ;  from  Jacob  Parvin,  Pa.,  $2.10,  to  No.  8, 
vol.  52;  from  Isaac  W.  Stokes,  N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  51; 
from  Ann  Smallwood,  Pa.,  $2.10,  vol.  51  ;  from  Dr. 
George  Thomas,  Pa.,  $2.10,  to  No.  24,  vol.  52,  and  for 
J.  Preston  Thomas,  $2.10,  to  No.  2.3,  vol.  52,  and  Jonah 
Ogelsby,  $2.10,  vol.  51  ;  from  Thomas  M.  Harvey,  Pa., 
$2.10,  vol.  51,  and  for  Hannah  Kite,  Tvlartha  H.  Linton, 
Rebecca  S.  Conard,  Sen.,  Geo.  T.  Satterthwaite,  and 
Isabella  Christy,  $2.10  each,  vol.51;  from  John  Bishop, 
N.  J.,  $2.10,  vol.  51,  and  for  Lucy  A.  Pancoast,  City, 
$2,  vol.  51 ;  from  Robert  Parker,  City,  $2.10,  vol.  51 ; 
from  Benjamin  Gilbert  and  .Joshua  Cope,  Pa.,  $2.10 
each,  vol.  51  ;  from  Deborah  Satterthwaite,  N.  J.,  $2.10, 
vol.  51 ;  from  Sarah  North  and  Deborah  Hunt,  Pa.,  per 
William  Webster,  $2.10  each,  vol.  51;  from  David 
Heston,  Fkf.l.,  $2.10,  vol.  51,  and  for  William  Nnby, 
Colorado,  $2.10,  vol.  51  ;  from  Eliza  Stock,  O.,  $2.10, 
vol.  51  ;  from  Joseph  Scattergood,  Agent,  Pa.,  .$2.10, 
vol.  51,  and  for  Elizabeth  S.  Thomas,  Jacob  Parker, 
Charles  S.  Carter,  Sarah  Yarnall,  Sarah  C.  Passraore, 
Alfred  Embree,  and  Jane  B.  Davis,  $2.10  each,  vol  51. 

Remillances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will  not 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


MALVERN  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
will  re-open  Ninth  mo.  10th,  1877. 
For  circular,  address 

Jane  M.  Ei.dkidge,  Malvern,  Pa. 


CORRECTION.— In  the  Summary  of  Events  piib- 
lished^  last  week,  3d  column,  5ih  line  from  top,  Avon- 
dale,  Chester  Co.,  should  have  been  "  Avondale,  Dela- 
ware Co.,  Penna," 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  7th  mouth,  1877,  at  his  residence 
in  Haverford,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  Haydock  Garrigue9, 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western 
District. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  \^liiut  Street. 
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